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FUNCTIONS 


function “wliicli is called tlie derived function, 
or differential co - efficient : in symbols /(sc) 

or Thus, if y, the original function is 
log (a +&£!?) ; it is found that the derived func- 
tion is— supposing that “natural” (or 

Napierian) logarithms are used ; otherwise the 
expression in the text must he multiplied by a 
certain constant. Whence it appears that the 
rate at which y increases with an increase of x 
is less for larger values of x. A derived func- 
tion has its own derivee, called, with reference 
to the primary function, the second derived 
function or second differential co-efficient. 

Thus, in symbols /"(a;), or ^ the second 
— 62 

differential of log(a-{-5a:)is , — ; denotmg 

' {a+lxy 

that the rate of increase measured by the first 
differential diminishes at a rate which is slower 
for larger values of x. This notation and con- 
ception is extended to the case of two (or morel 
independent variables. The symbols z —f {x, y) 
denote that any variation in either of the inde- 
pendent variables a; or 2 / is attended with some 
variation in the dependent variable z. The 
rate of variation due to change in each variable 
may be separately measured. The measure is 
called the differential co-efficient with respect 
to either a? or y as the case may be ; in symbols 
df{xy) j df(xy) ^ ^ df 

and t or more shortly and -r- 
dx dy ’ dx dy 

An important inquiry with respect to any func- 
tion is : what are the values of the independent 
variables for which the dependent variable is a 
maximum or minimum. The solution of this 


problem, in the case of a function of a single vari- 
able, is given by the equation /'(a;) 


Thus the value of x, for which the function 
log(a -h &a;) — caj is a maximum, is found by equat- 
ing to zero the first differential of that function 

® Whence the value of a? is 


Diminishing Eetuens (q.v.) may be thus 
stated : y=/(£c), where x is the amount of out- 
lay (on a given portion of land), y is the corre- 
sponding return, and / is such a function that 
/' continually decreases as x increases : or, in 
other words /" is always negative. The loga- 
rithm, as has been shown above, is such a func- 
tion; and, accordingly, this simple function 
was used l 3 y Malthus to express the relation 
between increasing population and subsistence ; 
for such is the import of his statement, that 
the one increases in arithmetical, the other in 
geometrical, progi’ession. The vain disputes to 
which this dictum has given rise illustrate the 
advantage of using the general language of 
symbols. A similar notation may be employed 
to represent the analogous Law of Diminishing 
Utility (see Utility). The Law of Inoheasing 
Eetuens (q.v.) might be represented by a func- 
tion, hire a^i-bx+cx^, whose first diflerential, 
a'j-b+2cx, continually increases with the 
increase of x. It has been well said that every 
theory in economics may be regarded as the 
solution of a problem m the calculus of maxima 
and minima ; to obtain the gi’eatest satisfaction 
with the least effort and sacrifice being the aim 
of the economic man. The language of that 
calculus is the mother tongue of abstract econo- 
mics. The simplest economic problem, the 
case of one commodity x being exchanged 
against another y in a perfect market, is 
governed by the principle that each party seeks 
to maxiimse his advantage considered as a 
function of the amount which he obtains of one 
commodity, and parts with of the other. The 
equations which determiue the position of 
maximum are given by Jevons (yCheory ofPoUH- 
ccd Ectmom/y, oh. iv. ; cp. Marshall, PHmdples of 
JSmiomm, 5th ed. Mathematical Appendix, 
note xii. sub pnmC). Especially where the 
number of variables is considerable the use of 
functions is required ; since in that case geo- 
metrical illustration is not available. The 
difficult theory which Prof. Marshall formulates 
as the Law of Substitution {Pnnd^hs of Eco- 
nomics, passages referred to in Index, sub voce) is 


found to he — — In the case of two (and 

mutcotis mutcmdis more) independent variables 
there are two simultaneous equations of the 

determine the values of 

X and y for which z the independent variable is 
a maximum or minimum. 

These mathematical principles have im port, 
ant applications to political economy. The 
propositions in virtue of which economics may 
claim to be an exact science, involve the ideas 
of a function and its variation. The Law of 

1 To discriminate a maximum from a minimum, a 
second condition is required ; and is afforded by the sign 
of the second differential co-effleient. 

2 See note 1 . 


perhaps most easily deduced by regarding the 
profit of the entrepreneur as a function of the 
amounts of each agent of production which he 
employs. Say aj^etc.) The condi- 

tion that z should he a maximum gives the 

equations ^ = 0 ; ^ is the equi- 

valent of the proposition that “the tendency of 
every one to select the best means for obtaining 
his own ends . . . would have caused each 
several kind of labour or machinery, or other 
agent of production to be used for each several 
purpose until its further use was no longer 
remunerative ; the employment of each several 
agent in each branch of production would have 
been extended until full advantage has been 
taken of its special fitness for the work ” (Prm- 



INTEODUOTION TO VOLUME II 

The remarks made by way of introduction to the first volume of this work, both 
as to the method followed and the general plan, may be usefully continued here. 

The work has been carried on upon the lines previously proposed, with the 
assistance which the experience thus gained has given. The great desire of the 
Editor has been to assist the student to understand the existing position of 
economic thought. To do this effectively, the past also has had to be investigated, 
and the many lessons which it contains brought again before the mind. In this 
reference attention may particularly be drawn to the article on the Historical 
School of Economists, and the articles on the French, German, and Italian Schools 
of Economics, which the present volume contains. It has been encouraging to the 
Editor to be assured that the histories of the Dutch and the English schools, 
which appeared in the first volume, have been found of value by other economists, 
and he sincerely trusts that the histories specified above will also be serviceable 
in a similar manner. 

The better knowledge of economic teaching in other countries, which has 
extended itself among us of recent years, is, of itself, one proof of the more fruitful 
attention given to the study. In every branch of science it is always advantageous 
to know how a subject has been regarded by those who have examined it from 
other points of view than our own. This is especially the case with such a study 
as economics. The ruling modes of thought and of training, the very conditions 
of society, all tend to cause differonces in the way of regarding social questions. 
Familiar instances of this are found in the fiscal arrangements of different coun- 
tries, the modes of levying taxation, the laws regulating labour, and many other 
matters. For instance, large sums are raised by methods of taxation in France — 
e,g, the Octroi duties — which would never he borne in this country. Here they 
would be considered to shackle trade and to oppress the working classes ; there 
they are regarded as an equitable mode of collecting the sums needed for local 
administration. 

Again, there are always some differences of treatment, some differences of 
surroundings, which colour and shape with their special influences the work of 
students in other lands. The sketch of the French school shows what progress 
economic thought had made in France before the end of the 18 th century ; the 
improvements in fiscal legislation, which were effected by successive ministers, 
influenced by the teaching of the jSconomistea, and exemplified by Turgot. 

In Germany, the attention given to “ cameral science," even in the mediaeval 
period, gave early economic study a different and more practical turn from that 
followed in any other country of Europe. It will be new to many of our readers 
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to learn that a Zollverein for the empire was proposed in* the Imperial Diet of 
1622 - 23 . But the most brilliant period in German economic thought is found in 
the nineteenth century. The influence of the great leaders of the German mind 
— of Fichte, Hegel, and Kant — was slow to develop itself in economics, Imt it 
has leavened all the subsequent literature of the subject. 

Of the historical articles the one on the Italian school will probably contain 
most that is new to English readers. The political subdivision of Italy, carried 
on for centuries and perpetuated to a comparatively recent period, had its 
counterpart in the prolific wealth of Italian economic literature. The number 
of small principalities and independent states with the most dissimilar forms 
of government — from free-trade Tuscany, the great commercial republics of Venice 
and Genoa, to the militant medievalism of Naples, with almost every intermediate 
form of political association — had the result of enriching Italian economic literature 
with the works of many writers who had. continual opportunities of recording 
the effect of the different systems pursued. 

The works of the writers noticed throughout the volume are widely unlike 
in character. Some are the labours of practised scholars with a perfect command 
of the vocabulary they employ, enforcing the broad views which wid{>r e.vpcri- 
ence enables them to express. Others have been the jottings down of hard- 
working but comparatively uneducated men, full of practical common sense and 
of shrewd observation, but sometimes exhibiting a deficiency in dialectic skill 
which prevents them from setting forth the truths they desire* to inculcate* 
fullest advantage. Again, the history of science has often to record ptuiods of 
abatement in energy, but after a time of quiescence the vigour of a living study 
invariably revives. 

Besides the historical articles and those describing the works of economic 
writers, the side of pure theory has also received due attention. Thus, to select 
merely the subject of Method, the volume contains articles on Graphical Method, 
Historical Method, and Inductive Method, Logic and Political Economy, and 
Method of Political Economy, Mathematical Method, and many other articles on 
similar subjects, and the Laws of Political Economy, giving a full explanation of 
this diifficult and often debated expression. Under the heading of Labour 
Exchange will be found illustrations of the Labour Notes issued by associations 
under the influence of Owen and Place. This phase of an earlier movement, 
designed to bring all labour to a parity of value, is now almost forgotttm. But 
in its time it bore an important part among the passing influences on current 
thought. 

I desire again to express my best thanks for many valuable suggestions, mucli 
kind help and useful information most lihez’ally supplied. This has been to me 
a source of constant pleasure and a great advantage to the work ; especially I 
desire to record that this volume has greatly benefited both as to its form and its 
substance through the special help of T)r. Bonar, Mr. Henry Higgs, I h\ E. Schuster, 
and Mr. H. R. Tedder. Only the Editor can know the value of this assistance. 

Hexstead Hall, 

XEAE Wrextham, Suffolk, IhiGLIb lALGiiAvL. 

Mster 191 S. 
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The work has been carried on upon the lines previously proposed, with the 
assistance which the experience thus gained has given. The great desire of the 
Editor has been to assist the student to understand the existing position of 
economic thought. To do this effectively, the past also has had to be investigated, 
and the many lessons which it contains brought again before the mind. In this 
reference attention may particularly be drawn to the article on the Historical 
School of Economists, and the articles on the French, German, and Italian Schools 
of Economics, which the present volume contains. It has been encouraging to the 
Editor to be assured that the histories of the Dutch and the English schools, 
wdiich appeared in the first volume, have been found of value by other economists, 
and he sincerely trusts that tlie histories specified above will also be serviceable 
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The better knowledge of economic teaching in other countries, which has 
extended itself among us of recent years, is, of itself, one proof of the more fruitful 
attention given to the study. In every branch of science it is always advantageous 
to kno'w how a subject has been regarded by those who have examined it from 
other j)oints of view than our own. This is especially the case with such a study 
as economics. The ruling modes of thought and of training, the very conditions 
of society, dl tend to cause differences in the way of regarding social questions. 
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tries, the modes of levying taxation, the laws regulating labour, and many other 
matters. instance, largo sums are raised by methods of taxation in France — 
e.g, the Octroi duties — which would never be borne in this country. Here they 
would be considered to shackle trade and to oppress the working classes ; there 
they are regarded as an equitable mode of collecting the sums needed for local 
administration. 

Again, there are always some differences of treatment, some differences of 
surroundings, which colour and shape with their special influences the work of 
students in other lands. The .sketch of the French school shows what progress 
economic thought had made in France before the end of the 18 th century ; the 
improvements in fiscal legislation, which were effected by successive ministers, 
influenced by the teaching of the Mconomistes, and exemplified by Turgot. 

In Germany, the attention given to cameral science,” even in the mediaeval 
period, gave early economic study a different and more practical turn from that 
followed in any other country of Europe. It will be new to many of our readers 
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to learn that a Zollverein for the empire was proposed in' the Imperial I>ief «tf 
1522 - 23 . But the most brilliant period in German eeonomie thou^udit is fnuml in 
the nineteenth century. The influence of the great leaders of the German mind 
— of Fichte, Hegel, and Kant — was slow to develop itself in eeommdt's, but if. 
has leavened all the subsequent literature of the subject. 

Of the historical articles the one on the Italian school will probably conlain 
most that is new to English readers. The political subdivision of Italy, CAYvieA 
on for centuries and perpetuated to a comparatively recent perioil, had its 
counterpart in the prolific wealth of Italian economic literaturt*. Hie n?imbi*r 
of small principalities and independent states with the most dissimilar foinm 
of government — from free-trade Tuscany, the great commercial repubiit'sid Vniice 
and Genoa, to the militant mediievalism of Naples, with aInio.<t every intermotliate 
form of political association — had the result of enriching Italian econfmde lil«‘ratnre 
with the works of many writers who had continual opportunities of recording 
the effect of the different systems pursued. 

The works of the writers noticed throughout the volume are widtdy ntdiko 
in character. Some are the labours of practised scholars with a perfect comma ttd 
of the vocabulary they employ, enforcing the broad views which wider cxpiul* 
ence enables them to express. Others have been the jottings down of hard- 
working but comparatively uneducated men, full of practical common sense and 
of shrewd observation, but sometimes exhibiting a deficiency in diaieeJie skill 
which prevents them from setting forth the truths they desire to i!!cui<*ate to 
fullest advantage. Again, the history of science has often to reconi pcriotls of 
abatement in energy, but after a time of quiescence the vigour of a living study 
invariably revives. 

Besides the historical articles and those describing the works of economic 
writers, the side of pure theory has also received duo attention. Thus, to select 
merely the subject of Method, the volume contains articles on Graphical IMethod, 
Historical Method, and Inductive Method, Logic and Political Economy, and 
Method of Political Economy, Mathematical Method, and many other articles on 
similar subjects, and the Laws of Political Economy, giving a full explanation of 
this difficult and often debated expression. Under the heading of Labour 
Exchange will be found illustrations of the Labour Notes is.sued by as.^ociations 
under the influence of Owen and Place. This phase of an earlier movemtuit, 
designed to bring all labour to a parity of value, is now almost forgotttui. But 
in its time it bore an important part among the passing influences on ctirrent 
thought. 

I desire again to express my best thanks for many valuable suggestions, nmch 
kind help and useful information most liberally supplied. This ha.s been to nm 
a source of constant pleasure and a great advantage to the work ; especially i 
desire to record that this volume has greatly benefite<I both a.s to its form amrita 
substance through the special help of Dr. Bonar, Mr. Henry Higg.s, i )r. E. Schuster, 
and Mr. H. E. Tedder, Only the Editor can know the value of this assistance. 


Henstead Hall, 

NEAE WeEXTHAM, SUFFOLK, 
Easter 1912. 


E. H. IXULIS PALOIUVE. 
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And truly as we look for greater knowledge of huniaii aini ii n|H'r 

judgment in the old man than in the young, beca\i)>© of his ex|H'ri<»iJCo ainl »'tf 
the number and variety of the things which he has seen and heard ami tiirnight 
of ; so in like manner from our age, if it hut knew its own strejigfh and rhosif 
to essay and exert it, much more might fairly be e.\|H'cti'd tiinn frt'in tlw 
ancient times, inasmuch as it is a more advanced age of th«* Windd, and stored 
and stocked with infinite experiments and observations.-— lUcux, X*n'mn 
Organum (Ellis and Spedding’s edition, 1S5S), voh iv. p. bU (translafion). 


... So far is it from being true, as some would seem to aupiKjae, thtfc 
economic science has done its w’ork, and thus become obHoleio for practical 
purposes, an object of mere historical curiosity, it belongs, on the contniry, to 
a class of sciences wdrose work can never be completed, never at leant so long 
as human beings continue to progress ; for the most important pjrtion of the 
data from which it reasons is human character and human institutions, and 
everything consequently which affects that character or those institutions 
must create new problems for economic science. — Caiknes, The Chamckr 
and Logical Method of Political Economy ^ 2nd edition, lecture i., in 
p. 22. 
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FS, THE THREE 

rS, THE THREE 


Fixity of Tenure, p. 1 ; Fair Rent, p. 1 ; Free Sale, p. 2. 

The Three F’s ” is a cant term to express 
three things desired hy some tenants of agri- 
cultural land — fixity of tenure, a fair rent, and 
freedom of sale of the tenant’s interest in the 
land. The first two are closely connected, for the 
tenant would derive no benefit from fixity of 
tenure if the landlord was free to demand what- 
ever rent he pleased ; nor would the tenant derive 
benefit from the ascertaining of a fair rent if he 
might at any moment receive notice to quit. 
Fixity of tenure at a fair rent, or, to put the 
same thing in other words, a fair rent with the 
assurance that while circumstances continue the 
same it will not be raised, is the really desirable 
thing. Nor would this be hard to secure if 
the tenant always did his duty by the land 
and the landlord always did his duty by the 
tenant. 

Fixity of Tenure. — It is clear that the 
cultivator will cease to cultivate unless he has 
some assurance of reaping the fruits of his 
labour. But the possible degrees of assurance 
are many. The cultivator who is not a pro- 
prietor must pay for the use of the land and 
must give up the land when he can pay no 
longer. Subject to this liability, however, he 
may be protected from disturbance either by 
law or by custom. Under Roman law the 
person who held land in virtue of a contract of 
Emphyteusis (q.v.) was absolutely irremovable 
so long as he paid his rent and did not commit 
waste. A lessee for a term of years is protected 
by English law so long as he fulfils the 
covenants of his lease. If there is no evidence 
to the contrary, our courts assume that every 
contract for the letting of agricultural land is 
for a year at least, so as to ensure the harvest 
to the tenant who has sown it. Under the 
Irish Land Act of 1881 the Irish tenant has 
fixity of tenure so long as he pays the rent 
determined either hy a judgment of the land 
court or hy an agi'eement made with his land- 
lord to avoid the necessity of litigation. The 
yoL. n. S 


Crofters Act of 1887 contains similar provisions 
for the benefit of a class of agricultural tenants 
in Scotland. Legal fixity of tenure is also 
enjoyed by certain classes of cultivators in our 
Indian empire. 

But the same result has frequently been 
brought about hy custom. The mediaeval 
villein was originally a slave cultivating the 
soil for his lord. But the services due from the 
villein were gradually fixed by custom, and 
then the villein acquired fixity of tenure. In 
England a further step was taken when these 
services were commuted for money. In the 
case of the metayers, who form so large a class 
in several European countries, the share of the 
produce due to the landlord came to he fixed 
at one-half or two-thirds of the whole ; and sub- 
ject to this claim of the landlord, the Metayer 
(g'.'i;.)was secured in his holding by custom. Even 
in modern England the apparent insecurity of 
tenancies from year to year has been mitigated 
by the feeling general among all good landlords 
that a satisfootory tenant should not be dis- 
placed merely in order to get a higher rent 
from a newcomer. 

Fair Rent. — Few vaguer terms than “fair 
rent” can be found in the whole range of 
economics. Some limitation to the demand for 
rent is an indispensable condition of fixity of 
tenure. Such a limitation may be the result 
either of custom or of law. In those societies 
where custom has created fixity of tenure, 
custom has determined the landlord’s claim 
whether for service, for produce, or for a money 
rent. But the ascertainment of rent by custom 
has not proceeded from any abstract notion of 
fairness. Experience has settled how much 
the cultivator can afford to give, one year with 
another. But when the rent is to be settled 
by judicial award, some guiding principle must 
be sought and is extremely hard to find. If 
the fair rent be taken to .mean the economic 
rent, the surplus due to the natural advantages 
of the land, the amount of this surplus in the 
case of any particular farm, is something which 
eludes inquiry. But if the landlord or his pre* 
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decessors in title have expended capital on the 
improvement of the land, the fair rent must be 
something different from the economic rent. 
It mnst include, over and above the economic 
rent, an allowance for the return upon the 
capital invested in the soil in so far as the 
effects of that investment are not exhausted. 
The ascertainment of the fair rent would thus 
involve two additional inquiries, one almost 
hopeless, viz. how much the landlord and his 
predecessors in title have expended in improving 
the land, the other quite hopeless, viz. what 
additional value the land at this moment 
possesses as the result of that expenditure. 
But, if the law neglects these considerations and 
adopts the principle that a fair rent is that 
which allows a fair subsistence to the cultivator, 
new difficulties arise. In the first place, the 
standard of living differs much in different dis- 
tricts and in different classes. In the second 
place, it is well known that one man will thrive 
on the farm on which another man starves. 
In the third place, it is unlikely that the culti- 
vator to whom a fair subsistence is secured by 
law will exert himself to produce anything over 
and above that fair subsistence. He is not 
likely to labour in order that there may be a 
surplus for the landlord. He is more likely to 
reduce his exertions to providing for himself 
and to trust that the next judicial award will 
lessen his rent in consequence. Lastly, the 
holding may be so small that under no circum- 
stances could it support a family. In such a 
case the tenant will derive much of his income 
from other sources, and it will be doubly diffi- 
cult to say how much his holding should con- 
tribute to his maintenance. These difficulties 
may explain the fact that in the Irish Land Act 
of 1881 and in the Scotch Crofters Act of 1887 
no precise instructions were laid down for the 
guidance of the courts entrusted with the de- 
termination of fair rents. The actual process of 
determination has unquestionably been very 
summary, and the result is at best a rough 
compromise between the claims of the landlord 
and of the tenant. Only urgent necessity can 
justify the state in undertaking such a hopeless 
task as the ascertainment of ‘‘fair rents.” So 
long as the settlement of rents by competition 
does not occasion any violent social disturbance, 
competition should he left to take its course (see 
Faie PnioE ; Fair Bents). 

Fees Sale. — Wherever the first and second 
F’s have been accepted, the third F follows as a 
matter of course. For the tenant who enjoys 
fixity of tenure at a fair rent has an interest in 
the land which approaches nearly to ownership, 
which has an appreciable value in the market, 
and which he should be allowed to sell when- 
ever he wishes to part with it. It is for the 
landlord’s advantage that the tenant should 
have this power of sale. For it is a strong 
incentive to the tenant to labour for tlie 


improvement of his holding, and thus tc 
augment the landlord’s seciiriry, It is only 
just, how'ever, that the landlord slioulJ have 
the right of objecting upon definite grotinds to 
a person wdio wishes to purchase tlie tenant’s 
interest and to take his place. Otherwise the 
landlord might occasionally be forced to accept 
a man who w'ould let the holding dilapi<late and 
fall into arrear with his rent. Buch cases how- 
ever are rare. Recent experience in Irtdand 
shows that with fixity of tenure and judicial 
rents the tenant’s interest in the land liaa 
become extremely valuable. The man wli(^ is 
willing to pay the high price demamhnl for the 
tenant-right is probably an.^ious to make the 
most of the farm when he gets it. In Ciuiehisitm, 
it may be said that when the principle of the 
three F’s has been fully adniitte<l, the tenant is 
economically, although not legally, part owm-r 
of his holding. Economically, althoiigh n<it 
legally, there is a divitled ownership. Licotmtrira 
which have only attained a low stage of economic 
development, where all economic relations arc 
settled by custom, and where the ntass (d 
mankind have no distinct idea of “ getting on,” 
divided ownershipof land may continue fur many 
hundreds of years. Divided owner>hip wa.s a 
lasting phenomenon in media? val Kuri‘pe. It 
is likely to survive a lung time in India. But 
in modern Europe and especially in thi' United 
Kingdom it is not likely to ln>st. dlie farmer 
wffio has secured the three F’s w’ill wi-sh to tiiko 
another step and to become full owner of t)m 
land. The landlord who has been obliged to 
yield the three F’s will feel that he retains no 
more than a rent-charge on his land ami a rent 
charge of a highly precarious nattire, TIte 
landlord w^ill be willing to sell and the farmer 
will be eager to buy. When arrangemcntH for 
sale are based on mutual agreement they arc far 
more likely to be satisfactory to both parties 
than when resulting from the inliuenw* uf legal 
rules. In the classic country of the three F’.s, 
in Ireland, where these have hct-n m hm;' 
demanded and at last so fully comanled. they 
are gradually losing their importnnee as min 
large estate after another is bought hy the 
tenants. The Laud Act IbM was hdiuwed by 
the Ashbourne Act 18S5, the Ihirehast* of Laud 
(Ireland) Act si SOI, andtlielrish Liud Aet 1 '.okl 

[In Cokkti Club Assays, “Sy -.terns of L.uid 
Tenure lu various Countries."— d. 8. Mil, Pv'iu'M 
JSconomy, ami Speeches on tin* Indi L*uegiMft.-. 
J. Boyd Kinnear, Pnnrijiks af in Ptmi, 

— O'Connor Morris, 7%' Land Qiiafititm in 
— Baden-Fowell, Lanii Si/nfaiksnj' linK h luti.it, 

Sir Horace PlunKctt, ifdhnul in h.e .Y* e* f V.ij'er-/, [ 

I . i'. 

FABIJKONL UioVAK.Ni (! rr»*d’l , bn} 11 in 
Florence of noble parentage, iledevuied hi', lime 
to natural science, pnlitieal vrmunu\\ and lureign 
languages, and attained liigit pMsitien under she 
government of the tJrand Duke Lenpidd of 
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Tuscany. When Tuscany was annexed to the 
hrst empire of France, Fahbroni was appointed 
deputy in the Paris legfelative assembly for Pisa, 
and baron of the empire. When UsTapoleon I. 
fell Fabbroiii retired to Tuscany, and became 
honorary professor at the university of Pisa. He 
wrote on agriculture, technology, chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics, and his writings are 
read with interest to the present day. He was 
greatly esteemed at home and abroad ; Jellbrson 
dedicated to him a house in far Virginia ; Cuvier 
honoured him with an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Pabbroufs works is 
iu his “ Life *’ by Andrew Mustoxidi inserted in 
the Biography of Tipaldo (vol. i. p. 337 etseg/.). 
fn economics he supported Leopold’s liberal 
reforms, especially free trade in corn, which 
he discussed in ditlerent polemical writings, 
and with more energy iu his J)d provvedimenii 
amonart (1804, 2ud ed., 1817) ; here he examines 
and refutes the various systems of restricting com- 
merce in corn, and concludes in favour of full 
liberty. In his treatise Bella prosperity nazionale, 
dell' equiUbrio del commeroio e dell’ istituzione delle 
dogme (1789), published under the name of 
Valentino Foronda, he opposes custom-houses 
as they “are contrary to the principle of fraternity 
which ought to be the ensign of all nations,” 
and violate the rights of property and liberty. 
No foreign commerce ought to be feared, 
because “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our nation to cover the risks _and commis- 
sion, carriage, and the like.” Thus, in his treatise 
Dei premt d'incoraggiamento die si retribuiscono 
alle 7}iercaiure, dei pHvilegi esdiisiri die si ac- 
eordano alle ma,7iifatture^ e della lilteriil che si 
concede al coiimercio dei grani, he opposes any 
interference with the natural development of com- 
merce. In another treatise, he opposed (1791) the 
retrograde views of the Sentimento imparziale per 
la Toscana, by Biffi Tolomei. Pabbroni supports 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together aU the 
arguments of contemporary writers ; he sets out 
the respect due to property and liberty, describ- 
ing the natural coiiditious through which national 
industries succeed in home markets ; the advantage 
accruing to all classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which causes a demand for manufactures — 
an idea derived from the physiocratic doctrine as 
to the products of land, — which doctrine Pabbroni, 
however, does not accept in its entirety. 

IScriiti di pubblica economia del cavallere Gio- 
vanni Pabbroni (Firenze), 1847-1848 (in the Rac- 
coUa degli eco7ionmti ioscani, 4 vols. ). ] a. b. 

FACE VALUE, or nominal value, is the value 
mentioned on the face of a security as dis- 
tinguished from the market value. The face 
value of securities passing by delivery detemines 
the amount of the government stamp, and 
generally also of the broker’s commission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 Egyptian state 
domain bonds is the same as on £1000 Hon- 
duras bonds, though the market value of the 
former is (1893) about £1030, while the market 
value of the latter is only about £75. The face 
value generally represents the amount at which ! 


the security is repayable or redeemable, but this ia 
not always the case. There are some debentures 
which are repayable at a higher amount than 
the amount represented by the face value, and 
instances also occur of securities being redeemable 
at a discount. E. s. 

FACTOR (Scots law). A paid commercial 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
wiihthepossession, apparent ownership, manage- 
ment, and disposal of the employer’s property 
and the management of all the principal’s affairs 
in the place where he resides, or in a particular 
department. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“factory,” is express or implied, special (i.e. 
limited to a particular department), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
last case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, which would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally, as 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the piinci- 
paTs directions, all money received by him in the 
course of the factory business. The employer 
IS bound by all engagements contracted by the 
factor within his powers ; by the common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factors Acts 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of his principal ; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s hand is, as 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a principal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cipal, not one resident abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or terminated in terms of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter for unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s Oormnentwries, i. 506. Also a steward, 
a law-agent who manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (English law). See Factors’ Acts. 

FACTORIES. The East India Company 
early established stations in the east for their 
trade with Persia, Japan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The first w'as built at Acheen, 
in Sumatra, 1602, and within forty years was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agi-a, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Scinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e.g, 
Fort St. George (Madras) and Surat, were 
fortified. These factories were houses contain- 
ing resident tinders — merchants, factors, and 
writers — the foreign agents of English traders 
whether of individual “interlopers” or of a 
company. These gave them employers much 
trouble by private trading, perhaps because of 
their low salaries. Factors received only £20 
yearly. Against factories ate urged their ex- 
pensiveness, the patronage enjoyed by the 
directors, the collisions they occasioned with the 
Portuguese and Dutch merchants, who feared 
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competition ; for tliem it is argued tliat they 
systematised, extended, and gave continuity to 
the company’s trade, that merchants without 
permanent stations and forts could not have 
resisted Dutch opposition (Mill’s British Iindia, 
1840, vol. i. p. 105-106 and note). The success 
of the system seems to justify it. The factories 
became governmental centres and led to ter- 
ritorial acquisitions. 

[Bruce’s Annals^ 1810. — Elphinstone, Rise of 
British Power m the East, 1887,] e. g. p. 

FACTORS’ ACTS. The Factors’ Act 1889 
(62 k 53 Yict. c. 45), which consolidates and 
repeals the previous acts dealing with similar 
subject matter, is a partial application to 
English law of the celebrated French maxim, 
“ En fait de menbles possession vaut titre.” 
The present act is the outcome of a long 
struggle between the mercantile community on 
the one hand and the principles of common law 
on the other. The general rule of the common 
law as of the civil law was Nerno dat quod non 
habet, and it was held that the mere fact that 
a person was in possession of goods, or docu- 
ments of title to goods, did not enable him to 
bind his principal by disposing of the goods or 
documents in contravention of his instructions 
with respect to them. The merchants and 
bankers contended that, in the interests of 
commerce, if a person was put or left in pos- 
session of goods or documents of title, he ought, 
as regards innocent third parties dealing with 
him in the ordinary course of business, to be 
treated as the owner of the goods. The object 
mainly contemplated by legal rules is to guard 
against fraud, the object mainly contemplated 
by mercantile usages is to guard against the 
risks of insolvency. The legislature has effected 
a compromise between the legal and mercantile 
contentions, but in doing so has in each enact- 
ment given more and more weight to the 
m'ercantile opinion. The first Factors’ Act was 
passed in 1823 (4 Geo. lY. c. 83), the second in 
1826(6 Geo. lY. c. 94), and the third in 1842 
(6 & 6 Yict. c. 39), The object of these three 
acts was to validate sales and pledges made by 
factors and other mercantile agents of the same 
class who were entrusted by their principals 
with either goods or the documents of title to 
goods. The Factors’ Act 1877 (40 & 41 Yict. 
c. 39) made a new departure by putting the 
seller who was left in possession of the docu- 
ments of title, and the buyer who obtained the 
documents without paying the price, on the 
same footing as factors. 

The present act, after defining the terms 
“mercantile agent,” and “document of title 
to goods,” enacts that when a mercantile agent 
is with the consent of the owner in possession 
of goods or documents, any sale pledge or other 
disposition made by him in the ordinary course 
of business shall be as effectual as if it were 
authorised by the owner of the goods, provided 


that the person with whom he deals has no 
notice of the agent’s want of autliority (§2). 
If, however, tlie goods ai'e pledgetl for an 
antecedent debt or liability, the pledgee acqnirt-s 
no better title than the pledger iuul at the time 
of the pledge (§ 4). Protection is then 
given to bo7i(t fide exchanges of goods 
documents, and to the lien of comsignees, wlu*n 
the consignor is not the owner of the gorals 
(§§ 5 and 7). Some important alttu'ations iut 
the law of siile are next elfeeteii. Henceforth 
if the seller is left in possession either of the 
goods themselves or of the ductiments of title 
to them, any sale or pledge by him to a transferee 
in good faith and without notice hinds tho 
original buyer, and in like manner, if the Iniyer 
of goods obtains pos.session either of the gouiis 
or documents without having paid for them, 
any sub -sale or pledge by him hiiuls tho 
original seller (§§ 8 and 9). Finally when 
any document of title is lawfully transfern d to 
a holder for value, the seller's lien or right of 
stoppage is defeated to tho .same exitmt as it 
would be defeated by the transfer of a hill of 
lading which by cuminon law is treated as a 
quasi-negotiable instrument ($1 10). 

The misappropriation of goods or docuiiientH 
by factors or other agents is inmie penal i»v 
§§ 77-79 of the 24 k 25 Viet. c. 96, Tho 
Factom’ Act 1889 applies to Englaiui and 
Ireland, and operates on transactions suh.segtitmt 
to the 1st January 1890. Its provisiiUis arc 
now applied to Scotland by the Factors (Beot- 
land) Act 1890. M. Ik n. 

FACTORY ACTS. Under this general tit le 
is commonly included the whole of that v«-ry 
exceptipnal code of laws for tho rcgnlatiun 
of labour in this country, which, springing up 
at the beginning of tho nineteenth evntury, .nid 
gradually extending, now covers almost tim 
whole area of industrial production. The title 
is, however, no longer either logically to* even 
conventionally accurate. For, lirstly, the 
designation “factory” is applied hy statute in 
a manner conshiutly varying and often ineoti* 
sistent ; and secondly, under that general 
designation are popularly included other esta!*- 
lishments engageii in prodttetion, as workshupM, 
which are not technically factoric.s. 

England is the original home of faotuy 
legislation. Previous to the first Factory Act 
(1802) no precisely similar enactments are 
known to have existed in any count ry, atnles 

in restraint of slave labour there hud been, both 
in ancient and modern time.s, and in coii.straint 
of free labour: as r.ij, the celebrated Statute of 
Apprentices (5 Eli.:, e. 4), of which ITof. 
Jevons says, in The AVo/f inBehi/ion /o Lakmr, 
p. 35 (1882), “Tho hours of labour were pre- 
scribed, not, as in our factory aets, by way of 
limitation, but by impo.sitiun ” ; but ufs to that 
time the regulation of voluntary work had been 
chiefly undertaken, where it was underUktm at 
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all, by associations of tlie nature of tbe Roman 
colleges {Collegia Opificum) and mediseyal gilds, 
either with or without the direct cognisance of 
the State. About the end of the lastcentury, how- 
ever, theGiLDs(g'.v.)liaving fallen in todecay, and 
the pressure of competitive industry having been 
enormously increased by the introduction of new 
methods of industry and the gi’eat extension of 
British trade, public attention began to be drawn 
to the hardships endured by workers in factories, 
and some supervision of them was demanded. 
At first this attention was concentrated on the 
new type of factories exclusively, and principally 
on juvenile labour employed there. (On juvenile 
employment, see Children’s Labotjb.) The 
first Factory Act (42 Geo. III. c. 73), was 
further restricted in application by being mainly 
confined to apprenticed, pauper, labour, and abso- 
lutely confined to cotton and woollen mills. It 
was amended from time to time by subsequent 
onc.s, 59 Geo. III. c. 66 ; 60 Geo. III. c. 6 ; 
6 Geo. IV. c. 63 ; 10 Geo. IV. c. 61 ; 10 Geo. 
IV. c. 63, all of which were repealed, however, 
by 1 & 2 "Will. IV. c. 89 ; which was itself 
repealed by^S & 4 Will. IV. c. 103. In this last 
act a notable advance was made in the principle 
of factory legislation. It no longer applied ex- 
clusively to cotton and woollen mills, hut to 
*‘any cotton, woollen, worsted, hemp, flax, tow, 
linen, or silk mill or factory, wherein steam or 
water or any other mechanical power is, or shall 
be, used to propel or work the machinery,” . . . 
and it included within its operation, not only 
ajiprentices, hut all children up to the age of 
thirteen years and, over eight, and others (in 
subsequent acts denominated young persons ”) 
between the ages of thirteen and eighteen, for 
all of whom special hours of work were enacted, 
and, in particular, night work prohibited. This 
important act was amended and much improved 
by 7 & 8 Viet. c. 15 ; and these two statutes 
constitute together the foundation of the laws 
at present in force, not alone for the special 
classes of ’ factories to wdiich they had then 
exclusive reference, hut for all others. By the 
last-named an elaborate set of regulations was 
provided for tbe conduct of factories (still con- 
fined to “textile” iactories), and female opera- 
tives above the age of eighteen years (thereafter 
called “women”) wore for the first time put 
upon the same footing as “young persons.” A 
department of factory inspection was constituted, 
having a central office in London ; and the well- 
being of the workpeople was aimed at by many 
minute regulations and in many thoughtful 
ways. 

With the enactment of this statute (1844) 
the first stage in the progress of English factory 
legislation may be said to have been accom- 
plisbed ; that stage, namely, which brought 
the textile industries under some sort of efficient 
control. For the next twenty years the energy 
of factory reformers was principally expended 


in securing the advantages thus gained and 
perfecting the system of inspection now fully 
introduced. To this season belongs, too, the 
successful conclusion of the long controversy of 
the Ten Hours’ Bill. The demand for a day’s 
work of ten hours, or sixty a week, began as 
early as before the passing of the act of 1833, 
which fixed them at forty-eight per week or 
nine per day, for children from nine to thirteen, 
and at twelve per day or sixty-nine per week 
for “ young persons ” from thii'teen to eighteen. 
By the Factory Act of 1844 these hours were 
altered to six and a half per day for children 
between eight and thirteen (not nine and thirteen 
as formerly), and twelve per day and nine on 
Saturday for young persons and women (now 
first included). The object of the agitators was 
to reduce this number by five hours per week. 
Such a consummation was apparently achieved 
by the enactment of 10 Viet. e. 29, fixing 
them at fifty-eight per week, which, with the 
shorter time on Saturday, was the equivalent 
of ten hours’ work per day. But in this 
statute there was a fatal defect. It was not 
exactly provided when the hard-won ten hours 
were to be taken — ^between the extreme limits 
of 6.30 A.M. and 8.30 p.m. — so that oppor- 
tunities were offered for evasion, which were 
only too freely embraced. The remedy was 
supplied by tbe Factory Act of 1850, 13 & 14 
Viet. c. 54, which definitely introduced the 
normal working day of twelve hours ; six to 
six, or seven to seven, with one and a half out 
for meals ; thus slightly increasing the full 
number of working hours per week by two, 
whilst securing that these should not be ex- 
ce'eded. A subsequent Factory Act (1874) 
made ample compensation to operatives for any 
disappointment experienced in this result by 
reducing the hours in textile factories to fifty- 
six and a half a week, at which they still remain. 
During this period (from 1844 to 1864) several 
valuable new measures were added also to the 
statute hook, some of an amending kind, others 
distinctly widening the scope of legislation. 
The first of these was the Print "Works Act 
(8 & 9 Viet. c. 29), applying the principles of 
the factory acts to print works, as therein 
defined. This was a very ill-conceived and ill- 
drawn statute, which was afterwards repealed, 
and those works were brought under the pro- 
visions of 33 & 34 Viet. c. 62. In 1853 and 
1856 again further acts relating to factories 
were passed : the first for the purpose of clearing 
up some debatable points connected with employ- 
ment ; the latter relating to the fencing of 
machinery: and in 1860 was passed “An Act to 
place the employment of women, young persons, 
and children in bleaching works and dyeing 
works under the regulation of the Factories Acts” 
(23 & 24 Vicjfc. c. 78), followed by three amending 
acts, since repealed, and by the Lace Works Act 
(24 & 25 Viet. c. 117). But in the meanwhik 
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fne same impulse which had produced these laws 
had been active also -in other directions, and had 
produced substantial results. As early as 1788 
some protection had been afforded to chimney 
sweeping boys, and this was extended by other 
legislation in 1834 and 1840 respectively. In 
the same year (1840) was issued the first of the 
great Commissions on the employments of the 
people, popularly known as the Children's Em- 
ployment Commissions, one of whose earliest 
results was the passing of a Mines Act (5 & 6 
Viet. c. 99), enlarged and improved (1860) by 
a subseq[uent act (23 & 24 Viet. e. 151). Three 
years later (1863) bakeries were brought under 
a much-needed supervision by the Bakehouse 
Act (26 & 27 Viet. c. 40) ; and in 1864 a whole 
batch of other industries followed, whose inclu- 
sion commences a fresh chapter in the history 
of English factory legislation. 

The Factory Act of 1864, which followed on 
an early report of the second great Commission 
of inquiry into the occupations of the people, 
introduced some startling innovations. Hitherto 
it had been held, either directly or by inference, 
that the proper arena of factory legislation was 
specially the textile industries, or, at most, these 
and a few others closely related to them ; and 
it had been assumed at all events as a matter 
of course that Tnamcfacture was their peculiar 
sphere. In this view the Print Works Act, 
and the Bleaching and Dyeing, and Lace Works 
Acts, had been regarded rather as affiliated than 
belonging to the Factory Acts, as the l^akehouse 
Act is to this day. From the Factory Act of 
1864 must he dated an entirely new conception 
of that sphere and this arena. This Act 
(27 & 28 Viet. c. 48) brought under inspection, 
not merely several new manufactures in no way 
connected with textile industry, hut certain 
emplaijments as well j and this it did no longer 
by affiliation, but distinctly by inclusion, thereby 
formally abandoning the earlier presumptions of 
what constituted a factory and the proper 
subjects of factory legislation. The included 
manufactures were: (a) the manufacture of 
earthenware, “ except bricks and tiles not being 
ornamental tiles ” ; (b) the pianufacture of Zucifer 
matches ; (c) the manufacture of percussion caps; 
(£^) the manufacture of cartridges. The employ^ 
mmts were : (e) the “ employment ” of paper 
staining; (/) the “employment” of fustian 
cutting. It is clear that the statutory concep- 
tion of the term factory had hereby undergone 
a great kansformation, and clear also that the 
present could but be regarded as an instalment 
of more and larger changes of a like kind to 
follow. These industries, some of them at least, 
were not new, the first being possibly the oldest 
manufacture in the world ; nor were they all 
carried on by novel methods, whether of greatly 
congregated labour or by means of labour-saving 
machinery. The operation of fustian cutting, for 
instance, was a purely manual occupation, largely 


pursued in the work-people’s own hmnscs ; it 
formed in fact a typical “ home industry.*’ Xor 
was the above presumption talsiJied by the event. 
Three years afterwards (1867) the Faetory Acts 
Extension Act (30 & 31 Viet. c. Dbi), pa^sed 
the legislature, wlieivby a still greater lunnher 
and variety of fresh industries were brought in. 
Under the eomprohensive terms of this Matutu 
the designation “ factory ” obtained a vt*ry wide 
signiticanee indeed. First, it iiioltidni all 
previous definitions not specially mentioncHi in 
the act; and next some thirty new and spetuall} • 
mentioned ones. But it included alho 
yjrewiwes whether adjoining or si'par.ue, in the 
same occupation, situate in the saniiM’ity, ttmui, 
parish, or place, and cunstituling om* t ratio 
establishment in or within the ptva’inots rf 
wdiich fifty or more pensons are employetl in any 
manufaoturmg process,” this last expros-ioii 
being further defineil to mean “any manual 
labour exercised by way of trade or for purpose.** 
of gain, in or incidental to the making any 
artiede, or in, or incidental to, the altering, re- 
pairing, finishing, or otherwise adapting for Kale 
any article” — than which it woubl be didleult 
to devise more inelusivo ternw. To ,nU appe, tr- 
ance it only remained now to l(*g{slate for the 
places where under tU'ty pemous we*re employed 
in manual labour to cover the wlmlo field of in- 
dustrial production. This task was tniderfakeii 
accordingly, within the same year, by the Work- 
shop Regulation Act (30 A 31 Viet, c. lOfi), 
the preamble distinctly stating this to bti 
its object A set of similar, not the sjune, 
provisions were enacted for workshops as for 
factories, and the new term defined, “ Vhwk- 
shop” meant any place, not a factory or bake- 
house, where any handicraft was carried on, //. 
which any child, youny pmmi, ar wmtfu ints 
employed and “to which or over which fh** 
employer of the ]>ei*sons working therein hai 
the right of aeces.s or control ” ; .so th.it work- 
shops employing only adult men wore, unlike 
factories, exempt, uiul places to wliieh work ttjr# 
taken home to be done were likewise unregulitod. 
With the enactmentofthc.se two statutes faetory 
legislation in England theoretically reached the 
highest point of etiiciencjthat it hasvei tom hetb 
But in practice this eiiieieney was not so 
apparent. The adminmtraihm of the Wojk- 
shop Act had been confided to local authoritioK, 
and these almost universally rcfiuscd or f.dhol 
put the law in o]>cration. Aft^ r tluve years of 
unsucces.sful trial it was handed over'* to the 
inspectors of factorit\% and .seven years after- 
wards (1878) the two act.s uere im^orporated 
imder the title “Faebuy and Workshop Act” 
(41 Viet. c. 16). Uiifortuu.itely, wIdKt .ho in- 
corporated, the purely artificial tlhstimiinns 
between factoriCvS and work.diops were retaim^i, 
whence arises much of the cfjntiision whieli still 
encumbers the treatment of thi.s subject, ami 
constantly thwarts the best endeavours of legiii. 
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lators to remove. Repeated inquiries, by parlia- 
mentary committees and otherwise, have but 
succeeded hitherto in making those incon- 
sistencies more apparent, and the remedies 
applied of demonstrating the impossibility of 
fixing a complicated mass of legal regulations on 
a sound basis by means so empiric as those 
adopted. The act of 1878 deals with five 
classes of works ; — Textile factories, non-textile 
factories, workshops, workshops in which 
neither children nor young persons are employed, 
domestic workshops. By its definitions a 
“factory” is a place in which machinery is 
moved by the aid of steam, water, or other 
mechanical power, and factories are divided into 
two classes, textile factories and non -textile 
factories ; the words textile factories and non- 
textile factories being now first used in an act of 
parliament. The definition of a textile factory 
remains the same as under former acts, and 
the regulations affecting them continue the 
same, as to hours of work and meals, education 
of children, limewashing, holidays, etc. The 
term “non-textile factory” applies to the oc- 
cupations enumerated in the acts of 1864 and 
1867 respectively, whether having mechanical 
power or not, and includes in addition all un- 
named occupations in which such power is used. 
This definition releases from the special factory 
regulations all those occupations which were 
factories under the Tactory Act 1867 by reason 
of fifty persons being employed, and in which 
mechanical power is not used, which therefore 
become workshops. The works which are 
si^eciaUy named as non-textile factories under 
the act of 1867 are: — Blast furnaces, copper 
mills, iron mills, foundries. The manufacture 
of machinery, of any article of metal, or of 
india-rubber or gutta-percha, by the aid of 
mechanical power. Paper manufactirre, glass 
manufactiir.e, tobacco manufacture, letterpress 
printing, bookbinding. All unnamed occupa- 
lions in which power is not used, except those 
specially named in the acts of 1864 and 1867, 
are workshops as above. In these the hours of 
work and meals, the sanitary condition, and 
education, are as strictly provided for as in 
factories, but unless circumstances satisfy the 
secretary of stal;© that they are required, 
registers, and certificates of fitness for young 
persons and children, obligatory in factories, 
will not be compulsory. The next class of 
works, to which fewer regulations apply, are 
the workshops in which none but women above 
the age of eighteen are employed. In these 
workshops the actual time of work and of meals 
must be the same as in non-textile factories, 
but wdth more elasticity of arrangement, and 
the sanitary condition is to be cared for by the 
sanitary authority. The last class of works 
is designated “domestic workshops.” These 
exist where work is carried on in a’private house, 
room, or place, in which the only persons 


employed are members of the same family 
dwelling there. In them the actual hours ol 
work and meals for children and young persona 
must be the same as in non-textile factories, 
but with more elasticity of arrangement ; the 
education of children is on the same plan, and the 
sanitary condition is cared for by the medical 
olficer of health. The employment of women 
in domestic workshops is unrestricted. But the 
act exempts even from snch regulations as apply 
to domestic workshops, and leaves altogether 
free from this act certain occupations of a light 
character when carried on in a dwelling-house 
by the family dwelling there, viz. : — Strawplait 
making, pillow -lace making, glove making, 
or others of a like nature to which a secretary 
of state may extend the exemption. It also 
exempts from the regulations a^ to hours of 
labour and meals, flax scutch mills in which 
women only are employed intermittently, and 
for not more than six months in the year. It 
also exempts any handicraft which is exercised 
in a dwelling-house by the family dwelling 
there, at irregular intervals, and does not 
furnish the whole or principal means of living 
to the family. Quarries are brought under 
inspection by this act, either as factories or 
workshops ; and ;pit hmTcs, that is, all parts of 
a metaUiferous mine not subject to the provisions 
of the Metalliferous Mines’ Act. 

An important Factory Act was passed (1891), 
also the Amending and Consolidating Act- of 
1901, and the acts for the employment of 
children, 1903 ; of women, 1907 ; notice of acci- 
dents, 1906. In the act of 1891 some dis- 
position is shown to return to the method of 
inspection under the Workshop Act, which 
placed the administration of the law in the 
hands of local authorities. In both of them a 
decided retrogression is shown from the strong 
position occupied by th4 dual acts of 1867. 
This is principally apparent in the multiplica- 
tion of different classes of protected places and 
the multiplication of authorities having legal 
cognisance of them. Other similar acts also deal 
with shop labour, with the injection of steam 
in cotton factories, the abuses of the Truck 
system, the protection of children employed 
in theatres, with bakehouses, white-lead works, 
etc. ; most or all of which are conventionally 
understood as being included under the general 
designation factories, and axe either wholly 
or in part under the jurisdiction of the in- 
spectors. Mor has this tendency to spread 
the utility of factory legislation by the fiction 
of conceiving of almost any and every occupa- 
tion as carried on in a factory, reached its 
probable limit yet, and it is not easy to 
predict at what point it will do so. The con- 
tinuous success that has hitherto waited on all 
these experiments is a strong practical argument 
in their favour, and the inconveniences which 
have resulted are not so distinctly of the kind 
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that enlists general sympathy as to call for any 
very strong protest against them. Only it should 
surely not he beyond the bounds of legislative 
eapacity to retain what is good in the present 
arrangement while eliminating what is faulty, 
— to secure that a reasonable and consistent 
technology should replace the present unreason* 
able one, and a rejal, not nominal, harmony 
pervade the whole body of law. 

The history of factory legislation abroad is to 
a large extent but a repetition of the story that 
has now been told. In other countries, as in 
England, the pressure of competition, and the 
novel circumstances brought about by greatly 
subdivided labour and the increasing use of 
machinery, have necessitated some counter 
impulse to neutralise the worst evils which 
have everywhere been found to accompany the 
advantages of this great industrial change. 
In other countries, too, the counter impulse has 
been usually supplied from the central power of 
the state. As was also natural the example of 
this country has been, in a great number of 
instances, closely followed at first, England 
being the country that not only had earliest 
made trial of the new ejfperiment of the factory 
system itself, but on its greatest scale. Thus 
foreign factory acts have followed pretty closely 
the lines of English ones, commencing with 
partial legislation for only textile fabrics, and 
proceeding afterwards to other industries. But 
this rule is not universal. In some countries 
where remedial measmes were late in being 
adopted, the course pursued has been of a more 
logical kind, and our more palpable errors have 
been avoided. Partly on account, no doubt, of 
the useful object-lesson which they provided ; 
partly, also, from a greater freedom from that 
tyranny of precedent and mere words, which 
is so marked a national characteristic here, they 
have in many oases kept themselves mnch clearer 
of inconsistencies and contradictions. 

Prussia was the first country of Europe to 
adopt the principle of the English factory acts, 
in a law dated the 9th of March 1839, im- 
posing certain restrictions on the employment 
of young persons and children in textile manu- 
facture. Other states of G-erm'any followed 
intermittently: Bavaria in 1840, &xony not 
till 1861, the North German Confederation in 
1869. There is now a general law of a com- 
prehensive kind, embracing the whole German 
empire. Prance was but little behind Prussia. 
The first factory act was enacted there in 1841. 
Sweden was comparatively early in the field 
(1846) ; Norway much later (1860). Austria 
promulgated her first factory act in 1869 ; but 
Hungary not till 1872. Only quite recently 
have Belgium and Holland moved in the matter, 
but much has been done of late by these countries 
to make up for lost time. In Switzerland a few 
cantons led the way in 1862 ; others have 
followed since ; and factory legislation is now 


general. Neither in Italy nor bpain ms much 
been accomplished, but Portugal since 1888 h.w 
entered heartily on the path of regulation. In 
Kussia there has been a factory act in force 
since 1881. The United States of America 
have no general system, but different .st^ites pro- 
vide for their requirements by different laws, 
while a few are still without any. In Indio 
there is a factory act, but a very inefficient one 
from our point of view. In the civilised parts 
of Australia one of a very comprebensive kind 
is in operation, and an extremely vHtring<nri one 
has been in force in New ^Zealand since 1873. 

[Notcutt,T/ie/dmtery JfV.. J>r4 . 
— Bedgrave, Fadanf Act-i 11891).-— \ on Pb-nt'!, 
The English FaHonj 1^73. it. 

Whately Cooke - Taylor. Tht' Mni'>rn Di'tiog 
,Sgste7nimdInlro(lifdwn. tifa Hi.sturgtg //ic Fi/iF^y 
Sgstem (1886, 1891), — W. S. Jt-voas, 7%' Ft -/c in 
Relation to Labour (Knglish Citizen Series*. 

— Karl Marx, Capital, llnglidi translation 1''S7 , 
L > tV < ifLi n'tl f/i 'j 

Philip Grant, Jlishvy t>/ Ftoi^rg FghAofU'H 
(1866). — “Alfred,” Jlisiorg e/‘ ihr Fui'oy 
me7tt (1857). — 'Cunningham, Crouik of F^mjHsh 
Qoiymerce and Indmtiy (1907). — Tr.dll, F>h'inl 
England, — Royal Ctjmmission on r. 

Minutes of Evtlence and IHgesis, Group “cy* 
3 vols. (1892-3). — Assistant Commmhaurs AV- 
port on Eniplogment of irt/wezi. (1893). ^ Fiu d 
Report of the Com m mion ( 1894 ). — A n n md Utp> t > 
ofILM, Chief Inspector of Faotorirs,] w, e. r. 

FACTORY LAWS IN THE UNITKl) 
STATES. The regulation of factory labour 
in the United States is not a subject of fedeml, 
but of state legislation. Consequently there i» 
no rmiformity in laws of this character. Some 
states have progressed much farther than the 
rest, and are much more active in the execution 
of the laws. Massachusetts on the whole Ims 
taken the lead, while New York, Oliio, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania have advance*! in the 
same direction. In Massachusetts the first law 
regulating the hours of labour was passed in 
1874, making ten hours a legal day for wtunen 
and children. This was followed by the aet of 
1877, which provided for the guardingof belting, 
shafting, gearing, etc., in factories. Members of 
the state police are detaileci to act as inspeetors. 
The act of 18S6 provides for weekly paymuit 
to operatives employed by corporations. By 
other legislations night labour is forbidden fur 
women and children, and the time, of meal hours 
is governed. There are nnmeroua orij«*r pro- 
visions, similar, however, in most respetda to 
factory legislation in England. In 1H92 a 
further reduction of hours. t<> 58 per w«H'k, was 
made. 

{22«dJ Aziw. Rt'ptni of the Commimoner of 
Labour, 1907.~~Bi-iuontldy Uiilklins of flu* tkS. 
Bureau of Labor.— of the hulmtrki 
misson on Lakmr LegishtHon (vu!. v. U.S, Ctun- 
ittissioner's Report). —Stijitnon, Htmdboub to th§ 
Labour Laws of the Cfiited Ftates.} I>. it D. 
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PACTORY SYSTEM. ‘‘ The term Factory 
System designates in technology,” says Dr. 
Ure {Philosophy of Manufactures, pp. 13, 14), 
^‘the combined operation of many orders of 
workpeople, adult and young, in tending with 
assiduous skill a series of productive machines 
continuously impelled by a central power.” 
It includes, he continues, “such organisations 
as cotton, flax, silk, and wool mills, and also 
certain engineering works,” but it excludes 
‘‘ those in which the mechanisms do not form 
a connective series, and are not dependent on 
one prime mover,” . . . such as iron-works, 
dye-works, soap-works, brass foundries, etc.” 
^‘Some authors indeed,” says Dr. Ure, “have 
comprehended under the title factory all 
extensive establishments wherein a number of 
people co-operate towards a common purpose 
of art, and would therefore rank breweries, 
distilleries, as well as the workshops of 
carpenters, turnera, coopers, etc., under the 
factory system. But I conceive that this title 
in its strictest sense involves the idea of a vast 
automaton, composed of various mechanical and 
intellectual organs, acting in uninterrupted 
concert, for the production of a common object, 
ail of them being subordinated to a self- 
regulated moving force.” “If,” he concludes, 
“the marshalling of human beings in system- 
atic order for any technical enterprise were 
allowed to constitute a factory, this term might 
embrace every department of civil and military 
engineering — a latitude of application quite 
inadmissible.” It has been shown already (see 
pACToiir Acts) that many of the work-places 
enumerated by Dr. Ure as “quite inadmissible,” 
have, nevertheless, been since included in the 
statutory term “ factory,” and many others 
under the cognate term “workshop.” More- 
over his deiinition is inconsistent wnth itself, 
and too recondite for ordinary use. “An 
automaton composed of various mechanical and 
intellectual organs, acting in uninterrupted 
concert,” is a deflnition of the factory .system 
whicli, even if technically correct, would be of 
little practical use. A more recent writer, Hon. 
OaiTolI D. Wright, special agent of the U. S. 
government, who some jmars ago conducted an 
elaborate investigation into the origin and 
working of the factory system in America and 
this country, approaches much nearer a 
proper conception of the subject {Report on the 
Factory System of the United States, Washington, 
1884). “ A factory is an establishment where 

several workmen are collected for the purpose of 
obtaining greater and cheaper conveniences for 
labour than they could procure individually at 
their homes, for producing re.sults by their 
combined ellbrts W'hich they could not accom- 
plish separately and for jireventing the loss 
occasioned by carrying articles from place to 
place during the several processes necessary to 
complete their manufacture. The principle of 


a factory is that each labourer, working separ- 
ately, is controlled by some associating principle 
which directs his producing powers to efiect a 
common result, which it is the object of all 
collectively to obtain.” 

The factory system is therefore a system of 
production carried on in establishments such as 
these, and a factory must be defined to be an 
establishment, as laid down by Mr. Wright ; 
not a series of productive operations, which 
appeared to he the idea of Dr. Ure. It is a 
concrete fact, a place of definite and assured 
bounds. In such places, then, a mode of 
industry is carried on that differs, and differs 
even greatly, from what is carried on in other 
places. How wherein does that difference 
consist ? Hot exclusively in those facilities of 
manufacture ; some of which Mr. Wright has 
pointed out ; certainly not — economically con- 
sidered — in the circumstance of a greater or less 
quantity of machinery being used there, or no 
machinery at all, nor because of any manner of 
setting or not setting such machinery in motion 
(which is the distinction of the cmTent Factory 
Acts). The difference in the social relation 
resides in the part allotted to labour under it, 
and in the purely economical relation in the 
amount, not the nature, of the product. Under 
a system of manufacture not so caixied on the 
labourer is master of the industry ; he is the 
prime mover in the enterprise ; the active 
centre of the productive act. In manufacture 
caiTied on by factory methods he is this no 
longer. Where machinery is employed, his 
duty is principally to keep that going, to feed 
it, clean it, connect it with some exterior 
motor, and remove the manufactured com- 
modity from it ; or where machinery is not 
employed, he replaces it. He is then but a 
portion of the producing organism ; whose com- 
ponent subdivisions are partly animate and 
partly inanimate, and whose initiative is 
supplied from outside ; and in this case he is 
but an adjunct in the general result He must 
go altogether with that method of production 
or withdraw altogether from it ; he cannot 
choose his time or place of work within it, or 
choose or venture anything. Such is the position 
of the labourer towards the system ; his attitude 
towards the product has undergone a gi’eat 
change too. Fomerly this relation was 
intimate. He had actually made it, or part 
of it ; an appreciable quantity of his own 
personality, of his “labour force,” had passed 
into it ; it was of, even if not belonging to him. 
It is both of and belonging to the system now. 
A similar transformation marks his position to- 
wards the producer. This also under the smaller 
system of production was intimate, and is so no 
longer ; the great combinations of labour charac- 
teristic of the new method, and the great capitals 
requisite in manoeuvring them, rendering each 
individual human instrument of 
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account. The organism is the supreme 
object of concern, and hence the relation of the 
worker to the producer tends to be as remote and 
impersonal as his relation to the system and 
the product. 

But although machinery, automatic or other- 
wise, is no necessary feature of the factory 
system, it was, undoubtedly, the great spread 
of mechanical invention, and its application to 
purposes of industry, that fostered its modern 
growth ; just as it was, undoubtedly, the applica- 
tion of the motive power of steam which con- 
ferred upon it its most characteristic new form. 
That the already existent factory system would 
have continued to spread had these events not 
occurred is practically certain in view of the 
industrial history of the time, but no less 
certain that it would not have spread so rapidly 
and so much ; and it is a natural subject of 
interest, therefore, &.t this stage of development 
— when it begins already to show some signs of 
entering on a new phase — to inquire what arc 
the most conspicuous economic results that have 
proceeded from it thus far. The most conspicu- 
ous of all results is the immensely increased 
production of which it has been the instrument ; 
but this Is one so patent, and which has been 
so often the theme of eulogy, that it does not 
seem necessary to descant upon it here. It 
mil be more to the purpose in such an under- 
taking as the present to consider to what extent 
the human agents of production have been 
affected, and through them the economic position 
and prospects of the community at large. 

It may be said at once, then, that many 
dismal prophecies which accompanied the un- 
usual development of modern factory labour 
during its initial period have not been hitherto 
fulfilled. The factory population has not 
become less moral during that period, but more 
moral ; not less religious, but more religious. 
The criminal statistics of factory districts may 
be appealed to with confidence on the first head ; 
and on the second we have the conclusive evi- 
dence accumulated by Sir Edward Baines (g.'O.) 
in a remarkable pamphlet published in 1843, 
called 57 j<3 Socvd, Educational^ and lUligiom 
State of the Manufacturing Districts, with 
Statistical Rdurm (Simpkin and Marshall), 
wherein it is shown that in the four typical 
manufacturing counties of Lancashire, York- 
shire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, the proportion 
of sittings in church and chapel to the poimla- 
tion was much greater than in — for instance — 
London, and the proportionate advance in the 
provision of new sittings during the typical 
factory period 1801 to 1841 far more rapid. 
It has not become less intellectual but more 
intellectual. For, first, the Factory Acts and 
Elementary Education Acts have secured better 
instruction ; and, next, it is clear from the 
quantity and quality of literature circulating in 
factory districts that opportunities of intellec- 


tual culture are more appnv'ialed now than 
formerly, ilorcover, it was actually owing to 
the opportunities aiforded by the factory ^ystem 
that the first trial of compulsory cdiU';ition was 
made in this country througli the preliminary 
medium of the lialf-timo system. Its tUlVef. on 
public sanitation has been good. The largt* 
spaces and highly-organised conditions required 
for the successful prosecution of factory Ulntur 
might, in any case, have been expect cil to 
secure this, and it is further provided for by 
statute. A phy.^ieal deterioration has bt‘en 
assumed among the operative poptilitioii, liut 
this remains to be proved. It is an n.'-'crtion 
easily made and readily believed ; but is in 
direct opposition to the opinion of stuuc of tin* 
most acute and unprejjidieed obMUwers, I:ke Mr. 
Carroll "Wriglit, and M. Louis Ileybaud, the 
well-known Frencii .st.itistieiaii, who have 
minutely investigated tlu* faets. Or. if that 
deterioration be allowed in the case of male 
operatives compared with the race of domrstio 
manufacturer.^ whom they supcivcdcd, the .same 
should not be lightly a.s.suincd to apply to 
w'omen. No one familiar with the textile in- 
dustries of the north of England can have failni 
to notice the robust type of women cjn|doyed 
there, presenting an especially striking eoutrast 
with the equivalent class anuujg hetupsrn’sst's, 
domestic servants, or the fe.malo populatittu of 
agricultural districts. Mr. Wriglit declares fhu 
women factory workers in France ami tier many 
to be far superior in physicpie to those who are 
employed in workshops, and holds the same to 
bo true both of America and Engkml, Neither, 
it appears, is it the case that the children of 
these w'omen are dtgenerate when compared 
with the children of others at work at <uher 
occupations, or compared with children of 
wholly unemployed mothers (of th(‘ same eli-?<h 
or that infant mortality is higluT in factory 
disti'icts than elsew'hert!. Mr. tlookc-laylor 
has even gone the length of arguing that th« 
opposite is true (see TnmmSitms c/ the Xn*muti 
Association for the 2*roinotion of Sorhii NaVunr, 

1874 and 1882 ; For(nitjhfi>t /nVr/-'!/’, May 

1875 ; CoiUcm2)or(n'g Itri'icWy ScptomlHV 1882 ; 
Modern Factonj S If St >'m, pp. 40S, 422), ami has 
produced a long array of statistics in supptu't of 
the contention. As for the further qucMion ”• 
more social than economic --{fi* the tbgrcc in 
which fiimily life has Is'cn allVctcrl by the 
factory system ; that is again of wilcr impoit 
than appears at first sigltt. It in allowed that 
the arena of productive labour, especially in tiso 
greater industries, lias been largfly trauHlcrrctl 
from the homo to the factory; "but is that 
necc.ssarily an evil ? Is it md even what some 
of our philanthropi.-,ts are crying tmt loudly for 
at the present time? It is truf\ tort, that the 
factory system fosters indcpciidmict* tif charactj'r 
among the young, and has a ten* Icncy to break 
down the old organi-sation of the doincsfic cirda 
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But independence of cliaractcr may be a gain, 
not a loss, when not pnslied to illegitimate 
excess ; and all modern experience is in favour 
of limiting the power of parents over their off- 
spring. We have probably not yet seen all 
tLat the factory system portends in this con- 
nection, just as w'G have not yet soon the ultimate 
lineaments of that system itself ; the present 
is a time of rapid transition in labour relations, 
and it may be well to wait for further readjust- 
ments belbre pronouncing hastily on this and 
some kindred points. 

Some of the more apparent results may, never- 
theless, be indicated. How has the factory 
system alfected the relations between capital 
and labour ; and what is its attitude towards the 
consumer ? "We have noticed its effect on the 
relations between employer and employed : it has 
diminished the intimacy that formerly subsisted 
between these partners in production. It is 
much to be feared that its action in the mass 
has followed the same course as its action in 
individual instances. It is alleged that capital 
has not become more, but less, careful of the 
interests of labour, that labour is not more, 
but less, careful of the interests of capital ; and 
that even in disputes between the two the 
aim of each side is sometimes openly proclaimed 
to be the ruin of the other ; what is more 
apparent, in almost every dispute, is the utter 
indilferencG of both to the welfare of the con- 
sumer. This was not so always. The gilds and 
medieval trade societies, whetlier of masters or 
men or both combined, W'orc as careful to make 
rules against bad workmanship as against had 
workers or harsh masters ; they were not form- 
ally constituted on a purely sclHsh basis. These 
are not exclusively the results of the factory 
system ; they are determined by the fierce com- 
petition that rages througliout all modern in- 
dustry ; but it must bo said of it, at least, that 
it has never done anything of its own instance 
to moderate this struggle, while much in its 
methods inevitably tends to aggravate it. 

There is one result, though but an indirect 
one,, which must bo set unequivocally to the 
credit of the modern factory system, and whicli 
will remain long after the present form of it 
has passed into that oblivion whicli is likely to 
be its final home. It was the originator of the 
Factory Acts. By concentrating the evils of 
competitive Industry, it drew public attention 
to the cruelties of which that vast influence for 
good was capable, and caused to be set in motion 
a body of laws of exceptional humanity, whose 
purpose is to counteract them. The political 
economy of the future lias no worthier task 
bolbro it tlian the harmonising those laws with 
its own principles, the deiining their proper 
sphere of influence, and the guiding their free 
extemsion towards just and legitimate ends. 

[Andrew Ure, IM.D., The Philosophy of Manu- 
factures (Bohn's ed., 1861). — Charles Babbage, 


Economy of Machinery and Manufactures^ 4th 
ed. (Murray, 1846). — “Alfred,” History of the 
Factory Movement (Simpkin and Marshall, 1857). 
— Karl Marx, Capital; A Critical Analysis of 
Capitalist Production, vols. i. and ii., English 
translation (Swan Somienschein, 1887). — R. 
Whately Cooke-Taylor, Introduction to a History 
of the Factm'y System (Bentley and Son, 1886) ; 
The Modern Factory System (Kegan Paul and Co., 
1S91). — Carroll B. Wright, Report of the Factory- 
System of the United States (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1884).] w. c.t. 

FACTS. In political economy all true theory 
depends on facts. But the dependence is not 
always of the same sort. It may be immediate 
or through a chain of deduction. Thus when 
H. 0. Carey holds that settlers in a new country 
cultivate the worse lands first, he depends 
upon comparatively direct evidence ; whereas 
a critic of Carey’s theory brings to bear deduc- 
tively more general facts of human nature when 
he humorously doubts whether a settler, having 
a choice between two equally accessible pieces of 
land, would reject the better as being too good 
for the “ likes of” him. ^ W^hen the two sets of 
facts, the general and the special, are consilient, 
there is the strongest evidence (Mill’s Locjic, 
hk. iii. ch. xi., bk. vi. ch. ix. x.) When they 
seem to conflict, care is required to interpret 
fact by theory and to correct theory by fact. 
The danger of resting exclusively on abstract 
reasoning has been shown under the head of 
Doctrinaire. The converse fallacy, to which 
the “practical man” is liable, maybe noticed 
here. 

“Facts by themselves are silent,” says Prof, 
Marshall (Principles of Economics, bk. i. ch. vi. 
§ 3) ; “ they teach nothing until they are inter- 
preted by reason.” They are often only “half 
facts” : for instance, the local variations of wages 
adduced as a fact proving that there is little 
competitive mobilityamong the working- classes; 
the explanation of the fact being that there is 
a dilferonce of efficiency bot-ween the working- 
clas.ses in the compared districts (^dI. bk. vi, ch, iii. 
§ 2). The reckless use of facts is well exempli- 
fied in the controversies about free trade, Many 
instances of blindly following the suggestion of 
facts are contained in Taussig’s Tan£ History 
of the United States. The same facts have been 
used to prove that raising the tariff increases 
and that it diminishes prosperity. “ One dis- 
putant ascribes to a recent lowering of the 
tariff a result which another says was part of 
tlio effect of a raising of the tariff that occurred 
some years before ” (Marshall, Present Position 
of Economics, p. 43). “The most reckless and 
treacherous of all theorists is he who professes 
to let facts and figures speak for themselves, 
who keeps in the background the part he has 
played, perhaps unconsciously, in selecting and 
grouping them” (id. p. 44). Much the same 
view as to the need of combining facts with 
theory is presented hy Dr. SiDawicic in 
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Scope and Method of Economic Science, Professor 
Wagner in a communication to tlie Quao'terly 
Journal of Economics, October 1886, and other 
high authorities living and dead — pre-eminently 
Mill in his Logic and Unsettled Qitesiions. A 
lively statement of the truth here emphasised 
is contained in Lunt’s Economic Science (Ques- 
tions of the Day), 1888. 

[Consult also Keynes, Scope and Method of 
Political Econony.'] F. y. e. 

FAILURE. See Bakkruptcy. 

FAIR PRICE. The word " fair,” when used 
in reference to economic matters, has rarely a 
scientific meaning. On the assumption that a 
fair price is one just both for buyer and seller, 
the proper definition is that it is that price at 
which the same quantity of a commodity is 
offered for sale and demanded. It must bo 
observed, however, that the term is in practice 
never used in this signification. Indeed, it is 
chiefly met with in discussions on questions 
relating to land ; where it is generally used, 
not in consonance with, but in contradistinction 
to, the above definition. The received and now 
statutory term “fair rent,” is perhaps responsible 
for this use of the term, and in the case of rent 
of land, as of land itself, there is a possible 
scientific meaning attachable to the phrase 
which is not the meaning commonly associated 
with it. In fact, fair price has come to be 
applied exclusively to those commodities in 
which, through some form of monopoly, it is 
thought that one party to the bargain of 
exchange has an advantage over the other if the 
laws of supply and demand are left to work out 
the price without interference. Thus when it 
is said that public bodies ought to be allowed 
to acquire land compulsorily for a fair price, the 
meaning conveyed is that a computation based 
on the market value of the land is too high and 
therefore unfair. A fair wage, it may be noticed, 
is merely a fair price for labour, and is gener- 
ally used without reference to the state of trade 
or of the labour market, but on the assumption 
that without some interference with the contract 
for the hire of labour the wage paid will be too 
small for the proper sustenance of the workman. 
Such a term, however, is not properly economic 
(see JusTUM pretixjm). m. g. n. 

FAIR RENTS. Fair rent, like the similar 
expressions “ fair wages,” “ fair price ” (Justum 
PRETIUM, g.‘y.),is used to convey an ethical judg- 
ment on an economic fact. Applied in a 
primitive community, it means the customary 
or usual rent of laud, especially when held by 
a member of the group (Maine, Village 
Communities, p. 187). Again, like fair wages 
or price, it implies the idea of an amount that 
will allow the person interested to live — the 
rent under which a tenant “can live and 
thrive.” The development of economic science 
brought about the identification of fair rent 


with competitive or Ricardian nmt as paid by a 
capitalist farmer,— the surplus remaining after 
expenses of production, ordinary profit included, 
have been satisfied. Lastly, Mill and bis lend- 
ing disciple Cairnes were led from their study 
of the Irish land question to separate comped- 
tive from fair rent in the ca.se of cottier tenants, 
and to regard the latter as being ef|uivalent to 
“ economic” rent, from which under the press- 
ure of demand the actual rent.s paid by the 
cultivators %VGre likely to diverge. “ Keononrh' 
rent,” says Gairnes, “is no other than the t.ur 
valuation rent of the good landlord. The fair 
valuation rent of the popular platform admits, 
in short, of being reduced to .strictly .stuentitic 
expression” {Essays in, Pot it leal IPmairy, p. 
205). M'heve eiunpetition fails to .secure jn-tiee 
the intervention of an e.xtenial authority 
becomes necessary. According to Mill rent 
paid by a capitalist , . . may safely he 
abandoned to competition ; rent paid by 
labourers Cvannot . . . Peasant rents ought 
never to be arbitrary . . . either by etistom or 
law it is comparatively necessary that they 
should he fixed” {Primiph's, bk. ii. ch. Id, 
§ 1 ). 

The Report of the Bessbormigh Gomini'ision 
in ISSI (C. 277fi) accepts this view, arguing 
that there is no “ freedom of contract " between 
landlord and tenant (p. 21) and recammends 
that fair rents .should be fixed “by a con- 
stituted authority” (p, 10), and proceeds “to 
negative the idea that such rent means what 
in England is known m a full or fair commercial 
rent, but in Ireland as a rack-rent” (p. 211). 

Tlie Irish Land Act of I8S1, avowctlly based 
on the Report of the Be.ssborongh Gommi.ssion, 
was in fact the legislative- enact uu‘ut<d' t ’.urne'd.', 
theory as to Irish land rents. It (*r»*at**'l a 
tribunal for the, fixing of fair rents, a term 
which was not furtlier defined, and Ir.d down 
that the court, “after hearing the p.uties and 
having regard to the interest of the Lmdloid 
and tenant respectively, and considering all tht» 
circumstances of the case, holding, atnl district, 
may determine wliat is .snelt fair rent” (11 k 
45 Viet. c. 40, § 8). 

This measure, which biTann* law on ‘Jf'ud 
August was limited to 3 'early (etianis, 

and pa.storal holdings overilhO valuation were 
excluded from its operation. Sulisequent 
lation from 1887 to IfiPO has eouHiilerably 
enlarged the field of its working. Lea^ehold^I^s 
and even future tenants are now able to apply 
for judicial rent.s. 

During the— roughly-- thirty yeais, eialing 
31st March 1011, first-term rents have i»eeu 
fixed for more than one-half the area of Ireland. 
About two-thirds of the total holdings have 
been dealt with for this purposf*. The re- 
duction in rental is somewhat, more t!m» 
£1,500,000. Moreover, second-term fair rents 
have been fixed for more tlian one-third of the 
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Tails showing tlhs total effect of the Irish Land Acts on the Rental of Ireland for the period from 
2Qn<l Angmt 1S81 to 31st March 1911, 


A. First-Term Judicial Rents. 


No. of Cases. 

Area Aflected. 

Former Rents. 

. Judicial Rents. 

Reduction. 

377,400 

Statute Measure. 

A. B. P. 

11,224,450 3 27 

£ s. d. \ 

7,452,129 8 

£ s. d. 

5,908,090 7 

Per cent. 
20-7 


B, Second-Tenn Judicial Rents. 


No. of 
Oases. 

Area Aflected. 

Original Rents. 

First-Term Rents. 

Second-Term Rents. 

Reduction. 

139,094 

Statute Measure. 

A. R. P. 

4,270,350 0 16 

£ 5. d. j 

3,137,407 11 3i 

£ s. d. 

2498,096 0 6^ 

£ s. d. 

2,010,635 3 4 

Per cent 
19*5 


area and holdings than had been dealt with for 
their first term. An additional reduction of 
rent amounting to over £500,000 has been 
obtained in these cases. 

More precise details are given in the above 
table. 

The process of fixing rents for the third term 
of fifteen years is just beginning (July 1912). 
The few cases settled, 27 in number, show a 
reduction from the second-term rents of 17 
per cent. Tho operation of land purchase is, 
liowever, certain to diminish very much the 
scope for tho process of fixing fair rents. 

[J. S. Mill, Principles, bk. ii. chs. 9, 10. — 
J. E. C’ainuiS, Essays in Political Economy j pp. 
187-231.— Cherry, The Irish Land Acts. The 
details of the fixing of judicial rents are best 
gathered from the Reports of the Land Commis- 
sion. The latest is Cd. 5795.] c. F. B. 

EAIE TRADE. A term recently brought 
into use in antithesis to Eube Trade (q.v.) and 
applied to commeriio on which no restriction is 
im].x)sed by either party or on which equal 
restrictions arc inqiosed by both. Tho fair 
trader regards rcci])rQeity as being essential for 
fair exchange, and looks on the English system 
as “one-sided free trade.” In consequence of 
trade depression the Fair Trade League was 
founded in 1881 to advocate (1) the use of 
retaliatory duties against countries that tax 
British exports, and (2) the closer fiscal union 
of Great Britain and the colonies. The germ 
of fair trade ideas is to bo found in the work of 
Torrens (q.r.) entitled 27w Rndijet. 

[T. H. Farrer, Free Trade versus Fair Trade 
{4th ed.), 1887.— C. J. Fuchs, JIanddspolitik 
Englmds, Leipzig, 1893, i)p. 157-172 (see Re- 
taliation), ami the publications of the Fair Trade 
League.] o. F. B, 

FAIRS AND MARKETS, the Develop- 
ment OP. Before discussing the history and 
development of fains and markets in this 
country, it will bo useful to define the meaning 


of the terms according to the law. “A market, 
viewed in its strictly legal aspect, may be de- 
fined as an authorised public concourse of 
..buyers and sellers of commodities, meeting at a 
place, more or less strictly limited or defined, 
at an appointed time.” “A market right is a 
franchise or privilege to hold a market : to this 
is generally attached the right to levy tolls and 
other dues.” “A fair has been described as a 
larger market. Thus in Comyns’ Digest we have 
the following definition: — ‘Every fair is a 
market — not h contra therefore when any statute 
speaks of a fair, a market should also be com- 
prehended.’ ” “ The specific difference between 
a fair and a market appears to be that a fair is 
held less frequently, it generally extends over 
a longer continuous period, and is of a more 
miscellaneous character than a market.” The 
above definitions are taken from the final Report 
of tho Royal Commission on Market Rights and 
Tolls (1887-1891). A few comments will 
serve to explain these definitions, “ A market 
is a public concourse.” Therefore a private 
meeting of traders — as for instance in many so- 
called corn-markets — is not a market at all ; nor 
are the auction-marts, which are now so frequent 
throughout the country for the sale of cattle, in 
any proper sense of the term cattle-markets. 
“The place of meeting must be more or less 
strictly limited or defined,” The owner of an 
Englisli market lias exclusive possession for 
market purposes of an area — it may be a manor, 
or it may be a township — and within that area 
he is entitled to shift his market from place to 
place ; beyond the limits of that area he cannot 
move. “ The meeting must be at an appointed 
time.” Market days are fixed either by the 
terms of the grant which creates the market or 
by length of usage ; and the general law is that 
a change of the day without the consent of the 
crown will forfeit the right to hold the market. 
“A market right is a franchise.” A franchise 
is a royal prerogative and is one of those jura 
regalia which the king, if he think fit, can grant 





to a subject. No English subject therefore can 
hold a market unless he can show a grant oi 
this monopoly by letters-patent or such long 
enjoyment of the right that it will be presnnifid 
that a grant was made to him at an early period 
and has since been lost. “The right to lev}) 
toll and other dues ” is not a necessary incident 
of a market. Free markets exist in many places 
in England, as for instance at Chippenham in 
■Wiltshire, The right to keep standard weight* 
and measures, to hold a market court, and t ■ 
■sentence offenders to fine or pillory, were pari , 
■of the privileges of market-owners in the pasi 
Markets are seldom held less freqiiently tha 
once a week ; fairs are seldom held more fr( 
quently than three or four times a year. 3 ■ 
seems tolerably certain that in origin fairs an 
markets are distinct. The fair is a holiday c 
“ wake ” or festival of a saint, which is incidei 
tally utilised by the itinerant trader for pi ■ 
poses of gain. The name is probably deriv L 
from the Latin feria {a holiday), and a fair i 
Brittany at the present day would show i 
with tolerable accuracy what an English ft ir 
was before the Reformation. A market, on t o 
■other hand, comes into existence for the expn is 
purposes of trade. The Latin name (nundii' ;) 
shows that under the Romans a market i ,s 
usually held once in their nine -day we ;. 
From these considerations we can understs d 
why we find in England what are cal d 
pleasure fairs,” while such a thing as a 
“pleasure market” is unknown. 

Fairs . — Dealing in the first instance w th 
fairs, it would appear that before the Norn in 
Conquest the ownership of a fair wns ni a 
matter of great value. It is obseiwed in m 
antiquarian report fonning the first vol me 
of the proceedings of ‘the royal commissio of 
1887 that “there are only two notices of i irs 
in Domesday Book, namely, the mention of Jie 
third part of a fair at ‘Aspella’ in Suf )lk 
.and of the forxm anmiale held by the Ear of 
Moretain at ‘ Matele ’ in Cornwall ; ” and 1 lat 
“ even in these instances there is no estimat of 
.annual value, as is usual where markets iro 
described.” 

The trade of England developed rapidly Ter 
tha Norman Conquest and under the Pk ta- 
genet kings, and its development took a s x])e 
which led to the great' development of fai s in 
the direction of trade. It was a natural r suit 
of the kingdom of England and duchy of Nor- 
mandy being in the same hands that -ade 
aeross the English Channel should b( onie 
larger, and in Piantagenet times this conne don 
with Europe increased still further, not or r on 
account of the extended possessions of our ngs 
in France, but also by reason of the genii for 
commerce which more than one of then: dis- 
played. For such a foreign trade, at a ime 
when the means of communication were ii oex*- 
•fect, the system of fairs was a godsend. The 


fixed dates at ivhich the fairs were held enabled 
the merchant or de.'iler to ari’an;;*’ his ciriniit 
with certainty ; and thus, at a fur, merchandise 
would be found which was necesharily absent 
from the weekly market ; or, as the late rmfv.stir 
Rogers expresses it, the fair was “a market in 
which goods which could mi be found in the 
ordinary town market would b(> |irocurabb\ and 
in which there would be a widt r market for 
ordinary goods.” The same nriter give.> us a 
picture of the great fair of Stourbn’d'ie near 
Cambridge, which it is imposNible to nad with- 
out wonder at the pre.simt day. The day of rise 
proclamation of the fair was till Septemlier, 
On 8th September the fair was opened and 
lasted for three week.s. “The temporary wi mi h ii 
buildings ivore commenced by custom on St. 
Bartlioloniew’s Day, 24th August, and the 
builders oftIie.se houses were allowed totlestnjy 
corn growTi on the .spot with iiiipuuity if it were 
not cleared before that time. The spaee alh*t ted 
to the fair, about half a stpiare mile, was divided 
into street.s which were named Komet lines by 
nation.s, and in each of lhe.se strmds some special 
trade w'asearrieil on, the prineipal being foreign 
spices and fruibs, ironmongery, fish, metal 
goods, cloth, wool, leather, and latterly hooks.” 
At this fair, as we learn, tht?re, would be found 
traders from the Levant, from (lenoa, and from 
Venice, “ war-hor.se.s and jeimels from Spain, 
and iron from Seville.” 

I For securing merchants and their gond.'i from 
robbery and idolenco wo find that from the 
» earliest times a special “peace” was enforced 
which in course of time came to allbrd protection 
to all minor ofiender.s who coubl find sanctuary 
within the limits of the fair. A quotation 
from the Scottish Zeijcs Quafluar JhU'jfH'um 
will illustrate this pi'actice, 

“This is the orclinam'c of the peace of fairs 
in a royal burgh on the hither .side of the water 
of Forth, to wit ; That from the time when the 
peace of the fair Is proclaimed, no nmi be t.do a 
nor attached within the linu' of that f.ur, cither 
in coining to the fair <ir in pas.sing tlmnee or in 
sojourning in the f.dr it.self; unb he has 
broken the peace of the fair, t>r nuh‘s.' In' be an 
outlaivofthe Lord King or the King's traitur. 
or such a mistlucr as the pe.iee of iiofy t'lmreh 
ought not to .save. And if he be sueh a 
misdoer, or h.ave broken the peaee of ilie 
fair, he shall be attached securely until Ihe 
mortof that fair, anti there he shall stand tor 
his right, and justice shall be done in the matlor 
whereof he has been charged.” 

During the ctmtinunnee of the fair, th<-n, the 
ordinary e.xecutivc ami Judicial otfeer.i ftf tie 
place -were ousted of their jun>diet ion and were 
replaced by tin* nilieials of the ow iie!> of flo* fair, 
Inthecourtof Pn:-ruwi*Ku(t/. r.) (pitaLpondivs) 
the ‘‘dnsty-fect” or travelling dealer.*, found a 
substitute for t he ortlinaiy courts of law. 'fhera 
is nothing strange in the lord of the fair tliia 
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usurping the position of the ordinary magis- 
trate ; for no principle is more firmly fixed in 
old English law than the doctrine that owner- 
ship of land carries with it the right to hold 
courts of justice within its limits ; and of this 
doctrine the Pie Powder Court forms a 
typical illustration. 

The legislation of Edward 1. and Edward III. 
did very much to make the conduct of trade 
more easy, to prevent the encroachments of 
middlemen, and to substitute for the special 
privileges and usages of particular districts a 
general system of trade for the whole country. 
Slight rellection will show that the more secm-e 
and definite ordinary commerce becomes, the 
less are periodical fairs required. If the single 
trader can readily go through the country from 
day to day, there is no necessity for his cus- 
tomers to come together at stated intervals to 
meet him. The development of the craft-gilds 
operated upon the fortunes of fairs from another 
side. And thus they have long ceased in Eng- 
land to be of importance for trade purposes. 
Pleasure fairs have also sunk very low. An 
act of the present reign, reciting that they are 
often the cause of ‘^grievous immorality,” gives 
power to the Home Secretary to abolish any 
fair with the consent of the owner. The 
country would probably suffer very little if all 
purely pleasure fairs were done away with. 

Markets, — Markets, so far as we can judge, 
were far more numerous and valuable than fairs 
during the period before the Norman Conquest. 
The century which followed the taking of the 
Domesday Survey was a period of remarkable 
development in town life. The town-gilds, 
which were one of the outcomes of this develop- 
ment, had for their business “ the framing and 
enforcing a sort of market law — seeing to the 
weights and measures in use, taking measures 
for securing and evidencing by their trade-marks 
the quality of goods exported from the town.” 
The town-gild was in many cases the authority 
which fixed the Assize of Bread and Beer 
that is to say “ the sliding scale by which 
their values were adjusted as corn varied in price.” 

The accession of Edward I. is a crucial period 
in the history of markets. Finding that during 
his father's reign the rich nobles had in many 
places usurjted the royal rights and abused them 
for the oppression of the poor, ho sent commis-* 
sioners tliroughont the country, to inquire in 
every “hundred” of each shire what wore the 
king’s lands and the king’s rights there. The 
results of this remarkable inquiry were recorded 
ill rolls called the Hundred Eolls (g.u.), and 
of these rolls those which relate to seven of the 
counties still survive. They show' by their 
extraordinary detail how special jurisdictions 
and special exemptions were spread like network 
over the country, which must have been most 
prejudicial to the interests of trade. It was 
these varieties of local usage, and the abuses 


they engendered, which Edward I. had to meet 
by statutes which should apply to the whole 
realm. Two or three illustrations may show 
the nature of the evils he had to remedy ; their 
extent may be appreciated when we remember 
that during the period of seventy-four years, 
which preceded the commencement of Edward’s 
reign, John and Henry III. had made grants 
of about 1500 new markets and fairs. The 
first instance comes from the county of Berk- 
shire, and records that “the burgesses of 
WalHngford were not accustomed to take toll 
save only of merchants, hut now, contrary to 
their ancient franchise, they take toll of the 
men of the country who buy corn and other 
victuals for their household supplies.” In 
Derbyshire “the masters of tlie hospital of 
Yeveley appropriate and attach to themselves 
men of the royal borough of Asshebuim — where- 
by the king loses toll and passage. And the 
same masters have made themselves of late a 
seal for stamping gallons and bushels without 
warrant, whereas the men of the borough used 
to have the seal.” In Devonshire “the jurors 
say that the prior of Frompton has toll in his 
manor of Norham, and that of late only, and 
takes toll of the men of the said borough 
wrongfully, to the great damage of the borough, 
by what warrant they know not.” This great 
survey, or inquisition, was followed by the 
series of trials of Quo Warranto, in which the 
king tested “by what warrant” the markets 
were held which were in private hands, and 
enforced uniformity of practice as a condition 
of continued enjoyment of the franchise. 

The management of markets in Scotland dur 
ing this period took a different course. Large 
tracts of country were granted by the crown to 
various towns as areas within which the 
“burghs" should have the monopoly of buying 
and selling. Thus “the royal borough of 
Eutherglen had by charter rights of taking 
toll and exclusive dealing over the district where 
Glasgow afterwards rose.” 

After the time of the Edwards grants of new 
markets become much rarer. The decay of the 
manorial system, and the social changes in- 
dicated by. the Statute of Labourers and the 
rising of the villeins give a sufficient explana- 
tion of this fact. The demand for grants of 
letters-patent for new markets steadily decreased 
during succeeding centuries, until the following 
result is arrived at, as recorded in the final 
report of the commission of 1887 : “Between 
the years 1700 and 1846 we have in England 
and Wales, exclusive of the metropolis, only 
twenty-four markets created during 147 years ; 
while during the forty-six years of this present 
century only eleven grants have been made. 
Two of these were grants of markets in the 
metropolis ; three extended existing rights ; 
and in three of the remaining instances no 
markets are now in existence.” But while 
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royal grants were becoming obsolete, a system 
was springing up of creating new markets by 
private acts of parliament, by special local 
acts, and by general legislation. 

In 1847 the “Markets and Fairs Clauses 
Act” for the first time codified tke “provisions 
usually contained in acts of parliament autlior- 
ising tbe construction or regulation of markets 
and fairs.” But tbe provisions of this act only 
apply to markets created by act of parliament 
after tbe year 1847, and thus tbe scopp of a 
very useful act was much limited. 

The Public Health Act of 1875 for tlie 
first time gave urban sanitary authorities — i.e. 
boroughs, improvement act districts, and 
local government districts, conditional powers 
to establish, markets. Under this act local 
authorities may establish markets if they do 
not interfere with markets already existing ; 
may acquire existing markets by purchase or 
lease ; may provide buildings for tbe convenient 
use of tbe market ; may make bye-laws for their 
regulation ; and take rents and tolls for their 
use. For carrying out these objects the sanc- 
tion of tbe local government hoard must be 
obtained by the local authority. 

There appear to be at the present day some 
769 markets in England and Wales, exclusive 
of tbe metropolis. Of these 261 are in boroughs, 
266 in other urban districts, and 242 in rural 
sanitary districts. Of tbe markets held in the 
boroughs, 216 out of 261 belong to the local 
authority, of the markets recorded in rural 
sanitary districts, 142 out of 242 belong to 
private persons, 18 to trading companies, 24 to 
bodies of persona other than trading companies, 
and 8 only to local authorities, while in 10 
instances the market rights are questionable, 
and in no fewer than 40 instances the markets 
are not held. Thus, speaking broadly, large 
markets are now in the hands of local authorities 
and small markets in the bands of private 
persons. Under tbe existing law local authori- 
ties have no compulsory powers of purchasing 
markets within their districts which are in 
private bands. It is not easy to ascertain bow 
far markets are remunerative at tbe present 
day. A selection of 40 markets made in the 
final report of the commission of 1887 shows 
that on a capital expenditure of over two and a 
half millions, a return is made of very nearly 
6 per cent in tolls and other incomings. The 
markets belonging to the Corporation of London 
are stated as producing a net revenue of 
£42,872 in the year 1907. '' 

The accommodation provided by private 
market owners is often merely an open space, 
or open street. There are still many cattle 
markets in England which are held in the 
streets. Many private owners lease their 
markets to persons who make a business of 
taking tolls on hire and making a living out of 
the difference between tbe rent they pay and 


the tolls they collect. In the south of England 
even local authorities are faiiiid to lease their 
markets in this way. Markets are a, iJeeaying 
institution in the south of Engkwul, but liourish 
in the northern conntios. 

The nuajority of the coinnussioners nf t lio 1887 
commission recommended thenboUtioii i>! nuirkef. 
monopolies upon payment of compi'ii.'Nat itui, .1 
strong minority preferred tbe canipulvtry tnuiN- 
fer of all markets to local autlioritits. 

(See further Medi.kvai^ Faius on the Con- 
tinent.) 

[FiVjji; Report of Rojftd on M t 

RirjhtsandTolUhy Mr.C'harhs KIUmi. Q.C., M.i*., 
and Mr. B. F. C, (,’ustelhv. —•/'/«(/’ Report tfitr' 
Royal ComniissLoi . — Cunn in-hwin, IR-iurth fj 
JErtfjlish Jiidustryaml Commo/ Tliondd Hng»u>, 
A ITistory of Ayriaiiiure and /ViVos'nj hhoRand. 
— Sir P. Palgi'Mve, The Mtrf'htrntrind tl<o Friar.] 

FAJAEUO or FAXAllDO, Corxr Divao tm 
S.tAVKDIl.V Faxaiuio (15.^1-1618). kuigtlt ot 
the Order of St. .hiuww, Spanish liihtoifim and 
political philosopher, wa.s deHCt^iuhni from a ntdtio 
family of Murcia, heiu|g tlw ftuu of iVh-r do 
Saavedra and Falhana Faxurdo. He iitvanjo 
doctor of law.s in the uinvcraity of S.dam.uu a, 
and in 160t), as {?«H*rt*tary of the vii'*'n*y <tf 
Naples Cardinal Gaspar Ikugia, Ci>iuTuciic»*d a 
distinguished career in lUri't.rxn di|)!{>niacy, vvhitdi 
involved a rcsidtuice of tlnrtydbur ycatj^ in 
Italy, Switzerland, and Ccruiany, He died at 
Madrid, a member of the council for the gov- 
ernment of the Iiidiius. His works were \vitiely 
read, not only in their origixial tongue, hut aho 
in Latin, Italian, French, and English traiiMa- 
tions, but neither these, nor any Spaiiisli 
edition subsequent to the fir.st, Imo the 
reputation of being faithful riprtuhuitiMtih of 
the. original. The Engli.sh traUHla(i*m of his 
most important work, Mn d£ lui Rria>'f>\ 
jmblished by Sir J. A. Astry in 17011 un h'r 
the title of Tke. Royal fWRo'' iu, is froiii ih*' 
fourth edition (Valencia, U!B0), In Uu-. !ot*h, 
“under the awkward arrange un nl of a htnelird 
ingenioim emblems, wit h ii iwl I or.. lEi; ,ir»* - 

ally well-chosen and pointed, he b.is given a 
hundred e.ssays on the e« incatit iiHif .t 'pj iuoe ; 
his relations with his nuiiislers and 
his duties as the heail of a stut!- in its iuteriial 
and external relatiouR, and lii.s duties ht hinisolf 
in old age and in preparation for doith ” 
nor’s Ilintory of Sjhui idi /a’frra f are, iii. 1’ 1 5, 2 1 f* ). 

Idea de mi Rnm'pf; pditiro oRtinnOf rrpre- 
senfada in ckn mjmiMs, .Monster, Iflu, In .tto. 

See .also Vlmts poliihis y Aaf • -nVo.v, of Faxark 
Antwerp, 1677-78 and Madrid, 

Faxardo represented Flulip Dh of v8|,;dn at 
the Congress of Munster, which Laid the Ibun 
dation of the treaty of pteuco of ir»l8. 

His Idea do wi Rrlndpe, poUfm Rmfinno 
(Idea of a "Wise and Christian PriniHs), veniton 
in his leisure mmnents during Hs (hjnn.in 
embassies, and dedicated to the IVince Royal of 
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Spain, is full of sound and judicious counsel on 
all matters of state, but ratlier oddly divided 
under one hundred mottoes or empresas. The 
author’s reflections on economic questions are 
mostly to be found under the empresas LX'VI,, 
LXVIL, and LXIX. He advocates exemption 
from taxation for all goods of first necessity 
consumed by the labouring classes, and holds 
agi'iculture to be the principal wealth of a 
country and the richest mine it can possess. 
The cost of coinage is the only item that should 
be added to the intrinsic value of money. 
Fajardo, however, shares the opinion prevailing 
in his time that export duties are always borne 
by the foreign purchaser. 

Frequently printed and reprinted, the Idea de 
un Principe politico cHsHano was translated into 
Italian (Venice, 1648), into French (Paris, 1668), 
and anonymously m Latin under the title of 
Symhola Christiana politica (Brussels, 1649). It 
is included in Eivadeneyra’s Bihlioteca de Autores 
Espa'Roles (Madrid, 1853, vol. xxv.) e. ca. 

FALHAGE originally appears to have been 
the same as faldsoke, viz. the right of a feudal 
lord to compel his tenants to fold their sheep 
at night in his fold on his demesne lands, so 
that his lands might have the benefit of the 
manure. The term, however, afterwards came 
to be applied to the money payment for which 
tenants generally commuted this service. 

[Cowell, Interpreter of Words and Terms, 
London, 1701. — Ducange, Glossarium Medics et 
Infimce LatinUatis, Paris, 1738. — Martin, Record 
Interpreter, London, 1892.] a. H. 

FALD-SILVER. A customary manorial jiay- 
ment on sheep (see Faldagb) ; Vinogradotf (FfZ- 
lainai/e in England, p. 291) considers it an 
original, not a commuted payment. E. G. P. 

FALLACIES may be defined as “apparent 
evidence which ^ is not real evidence” (Mill, 
Logic, bk. v. ch. i. § 1). Logicians from Aris- 
totle downwards have made it their business to 
class and label fallacies. The species termed by 
the schoolmen a dicta secundum quid ad dictum 
simpUciter comprehends many of the bad argu- 
ments ill political economy ; if with Mill ive 
include under this head all cases “where a 
principle true in the abstract, that is all modi- 
fying causes being supposed absent, is reasoned 
on as if it were true absolutely” (see Hoo- 
trinaiue). a signal instance is the omission 
of the condition of time. It is not true that 
prices, profits, wages, etc. “always find,” but 
that they “are always finding” their level 
(Mill, loc. cit.) Mill places under this head 
several economical errors which might also be 
referred to the fallacy of composition and divi* 
sion, that is using a term collectively in one 
part of an argument and distributively in 
another. This sort of confusion affects many 
of the popular errors which economic science 
has dispelled. Thus, at the root of the mer- 
cantile theoiy lies the fallacy that an increase 


of money is good for the eommunityj because 
it is good for the individual. The inflation 
school of currency commit the same mistake. 
Many popular fallacies relating to wages fall 
under the same head. The notion of “ making 
work ” by breaking things is plausible only as 
long as attention is confined to the interest of 
the particular man who may thus obtain a job. 
Prof. Marshall well observes of an argument in 
favour of short hours of work : It rests on the 
fallacy “that all trades will gain by the general 
adoption of a mode of action which has been 
proved to enable one trade under certain con- 
ditions to gain at the expense of others ” {Princ. 
of Econ., p. 744, 2nd ed. ; cp. 5th ed, bk. vi. ch. 
xiii.). A similar fallacy affects some of the argu- 
ments used in favour of Trade Unions (Cairnes, 
Leading Principles). Prof. ^Marshall’s words 
are equally applicable to the prejudices which 
maintain protection. Nor are free-traders free 
from the fallacy of composition cmd division, 
when they ignore the distinction between the 
interest of any particular nation and of all 
nations collectively. List maintains that Adam 
Smith has only proved free-trade to be advan- 
tageous in the latter sense. Another fallacy 
often exemplified in economic arguments is 
ignoratio elenchi, not understanding the thesis 
which yon controvert. Refuting the Malthus- 
ian theory by showing that in fact population 
has not outstripped subsistence is an instance 
of this fallacy (Mill, loc. cit.) It would be 
possible to include other economic fallacies 
under other scholastic headings. But it may 
be doubted whether a minute ebart, so to speak, 
of the paths of error is of much practical use. 
What is required is rather a broad indication 
which, occurring in the course of one’s reason- 
ing, may prevent taking a wrong step. As a 
danger-signal’ of this sort may be offered the 
uTiriiing that in political economy a great many 
mistakes have arisen from treating, as fixed, 
quantities which are variable. Thus He 
Quincey (q.v.) misses the true theory of value 
by assuming that the demand for a commodity 
is a fixed quantity independent of its price. 
A predetermined fund for purchasing commodi- 
ties, is hardly less tenable than a similarly- 
fixed wage fund. The “iron law” that wages 
tend to sink to the point of bare subsistence is 
an instance of the same fallacy which has 
probably affected every theory of distribution 
down to recent times. It is well shown by Prof. 
Marshall that the different economic factors 
‘ ‘ mutually determine one another ” (Princ. , ed. 5, 
bk. vi. ch. ii.). Some theories about the rent 
of ability become insignificant when it is re- 
flected that the margin from which, as base 
line, the sm*plus remuneration of any calling is 
measured, is itself a variable depending on that 
remuneration (id. sub voce “ Quasi-Rent ”). In 
economics “all things,” or at least most things, 
“are in fiux.” 
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FALLATI—FAMILY BUDGET 


[Effective refutations of economio fallacies are 
given by Bastiat {q-v,). Bentbam’s Fallacies may 
also be referred to. Of tlie writers on logic who 
have treated of fallacies Mill and Whately are 
particularly suggestive.] p. y. b. 

FALLATI, Johannes (1809-1855), German 
statistician and economist, was born at Hamburg, 
where his father, originally of Kovigo (Venetia), 
was a merchant. ■ Educated at Tubingen and 
Heidelberg, he was appointed in 1838 professor 
of political history and statistics at the former 
university. In 1839 he travelled in England, 
inq_uiring into English statistical societies and 
other institutions. In 1848 he became a 
member of the 'Wiirtemberg parliament, and 
under-secretary for commerce in the short-lived 
Frankfurt imperial assembly, 1848, 1849. On 
its dissolution he returned to an academic 
career, becoming in 1850 university librarian 
at Tubingen. From 1844 to 1855, the date of 
his death, he was joint-editor of the quarterly 
Zdisehrift fur die gesammie StaatswisscTischafL 
During his brief political career Eallati planned 
and embodied legislative organisation in four 
directions, viz. the imperial consulate, inland 
navigation, marine measurement, and — his most 
cherished idea — an imperial statistical bureau. 
He also prosecuted inquiry in the question of 
emigration. To a winning personality and 
many-sided culture he united clear and practical 
method. 

Works, economic and statistical : — Fie statistis- 
chen Yereine der Mngldnder^ Tubingen, 1840. — 
Ueb&r die sogenannie materieUe Tendenz der 
Gegenwart, Tubingen, 1842. — MnUitung in die 
Wissensdmfi d&r Statistiky Tubingen, 1843. 

In the Feutsche Vi&rteljahrssohrifty “ Ueber die 
Haupterscheinungsformen der Sucht, schnell und 
muhelosreich zu werden, im Gegensatze des Mittel- 
alters und der neueren Zeit," 1840. 3tes Heft. 

In the Zeitschriftf, Staaisw. : on Social Origins, 
i. (1844) ; on Association as a Moral Force, 'i. 
(1844) ; on English Working Men’s Clubs and 
Institutes ; on Free Trade in Land ; and on 
German Blue Books, ii. (1845) ; on Agriculture 
and Technology at the Congresses of Italian 
Scientists, iii. iv. (1846-47) j on Progress in 
Practical Statistics ; and on modes of Statistical 
Inquiry in England, France, and Belgium, iii. ; on 
Dearth and Famine Policy in Belgium ; Belgian 
Excise ; Belgian Census ; Statistics in Sicily, Den- 
mark, and Schleswig-Holstein ; and Socialism and 
Communism, iv. ; on Statistics at the Lubeck 
Germanist (Philoteuton) Conference, v. (1848) ; on 
the Evolution of Law in Savage and Barbarous 
Tribes ; a proposed Inland Navigation Law ; and 
Administrative Statistics in Germany, vii. (1850) ; 
on Trade Combinations in France, viii. (1861) ; 
on Statistics of Area and Population in British 
India ; and Administrative Statistics in Norway, 
ix. (1852) ; on the Statistical Congress at Brussels, 
ix. (1863). c. a. f. 

FALSA DEMONSTEATIO NON NOCET, 
A wi’oug description in a -will of an heir or 
■legatee does not invalidate a disposition if there 


is no doubt as to the identity of the 
whom the testator bad in bis mind, 2, 

20, 30 ; Fig. 28, 5, 49, 3.) E. .t. w. 

FAJkllLISTllRE, the name given by Gudin 
{q.v,) to the settlement wliicli he fonmlrd at 
Guise, Aisne, France, in 1846. The v<trd k 
reminiscent of the F}iahtnstt)re of Fornnm, by 
whom Godin was much inihieiiced. 

The Fainilistere is now a co-operative joint- 
stock company, possessing iron works at 
as well as at Laeken in Belginin. Fur dv^orip- 
lion see Ornii OirviiikUE. An excellent nml 
anthoritative account, with nmp.s, (‘harts, and 
details respecting the nature, orgauisiition, and 
march of the society, is Lc Fhmilisdir tir G'li/s. , 
Association du Capital ct du Tmvtndy A 
fondatcHTy J. B. A. Codiri'y par F. Btruardoty 
Mcmbre du Conscil de GCraticCy (hnso, 1889. 
See also Tircniii-chfit Yeim of Co-Partnership 
at GuisCy pub. by Labour Co-part uer.sh ip As«(W,, 
1908 — an interesting account of work done. 

[Godin, Sohitions Noewte. — • Frbain Gutbln, 
Mo7iograpkie de I’ Csineet du FaniilisGredt' (tinsc^ 
1885. — Les OuiTiers des deux 3Io}ith\% 1592.— 
E. V. Neale, Associated HorneSy 188<K — F. C. 
Greening, Oo-o}). Traveller Abrmtdy 1888.] H. n. 

FAMILY BtJDGET, the lulnnco sh(‘ef of 
receipts and expenses of a family. Such a 
record is of prime importancB in sliulying tlpj 
consumption of wealth. It .sbnw.s iiirectly fho 
standard of comfort and the real "(vages of tin* 
industrial classes, and is particularly* useful in 
estimating the incidence of taxation, construct- 
ing weighted index numbers, and judging the 
various effects of movements of prices. It also 
brings to light subsidiary sources of incomci 
where these exist, and generally lays bar«* to 
the eye of the statistician the \vh<dc wnnunuio 
life of the family concerned. TIu* budget 
should, under ordinary circum.stanccH, euver a 
wdiole year, to eliminate, so far as ]w(s,Hibb\ the 
effect of disturbances duo to the intlucm’c of 
climate and season, and to iiiclmb* clothing 
and other expenses wluVh <i(> not often lecur. 
Budgets were compiled by writers like David 
Davies and Sir F, Edj'.n in tloi last century, 
but their modern history dates from 1 HJ*., « hen 
important works were puhli.shed by I IrcrK’n a t* x 
and Lo Play. The last-namcii writer (see Lr. 
Play) devoted his lift* to the Cidleetion uf Imdgets 
and founded in 1856 the FmGf /,it» rnatiuHaie 
d'jtcojiomic Focmk at l^nrLs, wbllf Ktill carries 
the -work on. Among recent writers *»ii ihc 
subject may be mentioned Gargaiil, li«dh*y 
Baxter, L. Levi, Kngcl, Frilliri, Schmipper-Ai ndt, 
Griiber, Chmson, F. Gm’rin, lieeior In ion V, 
Brants, L. Bodhi, the Cmmttss i'astdinn l.tit- 
dolt, etc. Budgets arc imw fiv»|Ui'iitly hmicJ in 
official publications (c.y. OmHular Kcpm'ts, Bbot- 
Books, Rejjorts of American kiboiir liiire 
The subj<*(;t has also received attention frttm 
the International Imstltuteof 511111.4 ics, wlww 
Bulletins should be consnUed. 
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[See especially F. le Play, Les Ommrs Euro- 
^eenSf Paris, 1855. — L&s Ouwiers dzs dew Mondes 
and La Reforme SocMe, published periodically 
at Paris. — La Science Sociale, Paris. — Sixth and 
Seventh Rejports of Commissioner of Labour ^ 
Washington, 1891. — Les Budgets Com^^ares des 
Cent MonogmpMes de Famille par Cheysson et 
Toqii^, Borne, 1890. — Labour Statistics, Returns 
of Expenditure by Working i/en., London, 1389. 
— Family Bi(>dgets^ 1891-94, publLhed by the Eco- 
nomic Club. — Cost of Living of Working Classes 
Board of Trade, 1903, pp. 207-25S. — Parliamentary 
Paper [Cd. 5963], Nov. 1911, Expenditure of 
Working Women.] ' H. H. 

FAMILY, Joint (see Joint Family). 

FAMINE. Economic Study of, p. 19; Social 
Conditions predisposing to, p. 19 ; Price of Corn as a 
Symptom of, p. 21 ; Natural Remedies, p. 22 ; Remedial 
Action by the State, p. 22. 

Famines constitute for the economist a 
study in what may be called tbe pathology 
of wants, and their satisfaction ; in them he 
sees the conditions of some of the' greater 
deviations from that average capacity on the 
part of production and purveyance to meet 
consumption, in which economic equilibrium 
consists. Under certain conditions these devia- 
tions find to some extent an index in the 
fluctuations of price, and hence famine, or 
scarcity of food, the term being extended only 
by analogy to other kinds of scarcity (see 
Cotton Famine), has at times been used inter- 
changeably with dearth {dear-Ca)^ — the latter 
word giving in terms of price that which scarcity 
expresses under the aspect of supply and famine 
under that of felt want or demand. It is 
more usual, however, to apply the several names 
to denote different degrees in this kind of 
economic disturbance. Thorold Rogers, for 
example, limited dearth to mean a famine in 
which the rise in the price of wheat is only 
from 60 'to 100 per cent, reserving scarcity for 
those famines in which the increase extends to 
over twice the average price {Industrial and 
Conmnercial Hist, of England, p. 59). 

A disproportionate intensity of demand for 
the more important kinds of food in general, as 
compared with the supply, is here measured in 
one kind in particular, — the kind which has 
constituted the staple food of all classes of 
English people for a good many centuries. For 
the whole of Great Britain a more comprehen- 
sive measure by means of corn averages would 
be required ; for Ireland and some parts of 
Europe it would be necessary to include potatoes 
in the computation ; and for some Asiatic 
countries the price of rice would, afford a truer 
index of the presence or absence of famine. 

Social Conditio'ns Predisposing to Famine , — 
As M. A. Legoyt has said: in famines 

have gradually been replaced by disettes, and 
•to day only cheriis are known. 

The causes of present immunity from famine 
in some countries must be sought, not in milder 


seasons, nor altogether in that wars are fewei 
and less barbarous, but in the removal of many 
circumstances which enhanced the effects of 
bad seasons, of wars, and other positive checks 
to life. It is true that modern civilisation 
tends to develop certain predisposing condi- 
tions in the growth of cities and the exten- 
sion of international division of laboim ; but 
’through the progress of economic organisation, 
famine, if it be still a possible disaster, is 
rendered infinitely less probable. In p^st ages 
long immunity from famine rarely happened in 
Europe. The producer of corn was hampered 
by his own rudimentary methods of agriculture, 
by game-laws, and often by heavy taxation, by 
foreign military service or civil strife. The 
merchant was impeded by undeveloped com- 
munication and transport, by irregularity in 
international trade, and by a system of state- 
restriction in the interest of the consumer. The 
latter was much in ignorance as to the state of 
thegeneral food-supply, — eitherwas, orimagined 
himself to he, the victim of the’ merchant’s 
engrossing and withholding his food, and was 
prone to panic. Money was scarce ; the 
machinery of credit undeveloped ; the money- 
lender oppressive. Under such circumstances, 
the introduction of one of the excitiug causes 
of famine — sterile seasons, war, vermin, or 
pestilence — would be far more quickly and more 
intensely felt than at a stage of more advanced 
civilisation. 

Tooke expressed his amazement that parlia- 
mentary and other inquiries into the high and 
low prices between 1793 and 1815 did not 
assign as the principal cause the varying 
character of the seasons (Hist. Prices, I. hi. 

§ 5). Adam Smith was convinced that noth- 
ing but the waste of war and the fault of the 
seasons — especially the latter — had * ever 
created a dearth, the violence of well-intentioned 
governments however converting dearth into 
famine {Wealth of Hations, TV. v.). 

To the English economist the narrow margin 
of surplus corn in the home supply) prior to 
regular importation on a large scale, and in the 
absence of any regulated storage of grain, made 
an absolute deficiency of corn a matter of more 
than hypothetical interest. 

England seldom had a surplus of three months' 
provision (Davenant reckoned it in his time at four 
to five months' stock) at the new harvest. While 
the national food supply stood foremost among 
political questions, economic opinion was divided 
on the crucial point as to the effective power of 
either a free or a regulated trade to induce, pre- 
vent, or remedy famine. 

French economists of the last two centuries, 
concerned directly with a country of greater area 
and fertility, were more disposed to see in famines 
the result of merely partial deficiencies in crops 
in which collectively there was never a deficit 
France commanded, even with an ordinary yield 
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an overflowing abundance of tbe means of subsist- 
ence,^ and was both self-sufficing and the feeder of 
her neighbours. A good harvest meant a store 
sufficient for three years (cp, the allusions to 
Boisguilbert, Vauban, Richelieu, Da Boislisle, 
Delamare^ and Herbert, in Biollay, Etudes kono- 
miques sur le ISme siecle, 1885). The years of 
famine during the 17th and 18th centuries— there 
were forty-one in all — were imputed to commercial 
speculation, to ‘Hhe malice of some merchants 
and regrators” (Delaniare, pp. 1007 ; 954 ; 707), 
to the stupidity and brutality of the people 
(Boisguilbert, vi.), to changes in currency and 
disordered finances (Forhonnais, Recherches ei 
comid^ations swr les Jimnces, ii), to the intrigues 
of officials (Saint-Simon, Memoires, ed. Cheruel, 
V. p. 332), then to those of ministers, finally to 
those of the king (Biollay, p. 11), and, by Turgot, 
to tbe restrictions on inland trade {Zetto'es sur les 
grains, pp. 27, 109). Necker was slightly more 
cautious :—~je sgais lien qu*un vuide riel n*existe 
presque jamais, etc. {Sur la ligislaiiou et le com- 
merce des grains, i. xiii.).^ And Colbert, a century 
earlier, by frequently keeping himself informed as 
to local harvests, was constrained to admit that 
the great disorder in the finances was due quite 
as much to the general sterility, involving “an 
infinity of scarcity and need,” which had prevailed 
in France since the death of Henry IV. (1610- 
1662), as to official abuses and the exhaustion 
from long wars (Colbert, Lettrest etc., ed. 
CUment, ii. 5, 8, 10, 19, etc,). Yet in much more 
recent times Cherhuliez took as the starting-point 
of his arguments against the interference of the 
state in the corn-trade the hypothesis of an 
actually adequate supply {d'un appromdonnement 
redlemnt sujisant) {Diet, de VEcon. politique, s.v. 
“Bisette ”). 

It is contended that India is self-sufficing 
taken as a whole (Walford), and that her great 
famines, which -are always partial, are, if not 
wholly preventible, certainly in great measure to 
be palliated and kept within the limits of a mere 
dearth. The chief predisposing conditions are 
local density of population, in conjunction with 
anti-migratory instincts, disafforestation (till the 
middle of this century), (see Forests), rigidity in 
taxation of land, absence of diversity of industry, 
92 per cent of the population being engaged in 
agriculture, insufficient irrigation and imperfectly 
developed means of transport. Storage of surplus 
grain in pits is largely practised both by cultiva- 
tors and by merchcants, so that the crops of one 
year are never the only resource; 

Famines, however, in India and elsewhere, hear 
this generic likeness to sorrow, that they come not 
single spies but in battalions. The seven lean, 
kine which came up out of a seven times shrunken 
Nile have replicas in every history. The great 
famines in India have usually been the result of 
drought continued over two or three yearn. The 
record of French famines exhibits, beside.s shorter 
periods, series of bad harvests as follows : — 


In the famine 1528-31, o\ytng to heat and vermin, 
the harvest harely furnished enough grain for sowiu^ 
(DeUmare ; «cp. Legoyt). ® 

2 He would not admit that restrictions had ever 
occasioned disette or cherti, ii. ep. vi. 


1043-49 

1475-77 

1692-94 

1138-44 

1528-34 

1708-10 

1338-47 

1572-74 

1788-95 

1416-19 

1625-31 

1811-13 

1430-39 

1660*63 

{Legai/t). 


The law of the recurrence of famines has occupieil 
economists intermittently from Petty downward, 
but first took shape as an inchoate scientific 
hypothesis in the researches made by Hyde Clarke 
and Jevons. [Investigations in Qurrenci/, xL -viii. ). 

There does not seem to be conclusive evidence 
that a famine ever ensued in Europe in mediaeval 
or modern times solely from what have liere been 
called predisposing conditions. The only doubtful 
cases in English history seem to be (!) the famine 
of 1124, spoken of by Simeon of Durham as magna 
per Angliam fames, when the dead lay about un- 
buried in city, village, and cross-road, and to wliich 
Penkethraan assigns as the immediate cauM'. 
the dearth occasioned “by means of changing the 
coine”(rirtecMws, 1765) j (2) the “great penury’* 
of 1248, “ by reason of embasing the coin. *' There 
was peace in the former year, civil war in the latter ; 
no mention is made of failure of crops, hut it is 
probable that they were at least deficient. 

However necessary a jdiysieal or .soeial dis- 
turbance of ahnormal intensity he to bring aliout 
strain and distress amounting to a famine, it is 
equally certain that men have in many instauees 
so shaped their physical and sneial environment, 
“either by blundering, by intention, or even by 
the zeal of them who govern” (Haudini), as to go 
far to bring themselves within hailing distance of 
hunger. Earlier generations are liable to render 
the land they live in worse adapted for the require- 
ments of their successors by exhausting its resources 
(Sidgwick, Principles of PolUked Economy, i, iv. ). 
William Rufus is said to have taxed the laud 
so heavily that agriculture was discouraged and 
famines ensued. There wore four in Ins short 
reign (Walford). The Taix.lk (f/.r.) crushed tho 
French peasant, whilst the noble was «‘Xeinpte<i. 
Rome, both in ancient and motlera times, ruincti 
Italian agriculture to indulge itself in cheap bread 
(Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, ii, 894-395 ; Oaliaui, 
Dialogues S7ir le commerce des bks). In 1295 and 
again in 1390 the export of wool was checked 
through our anxiety to secure coin at staple ttovus ; 
the slender capital of the period was not “ turued ” 
and men famished (Peukethman *, Knychtoul. 
Fearful that corn might be exported in tho t.unine 
of 1438-39, the government refus<‘il to take the 
more positive remedy of relaxing the restraints mi 
inland water-carriage. Commerce, it in true, 
“recognising neither king nor country,” will go 
on exporting grain, wliile the people are fjumsh- 
iug, as in England, 1586, 1595, ami 1709 (wo 
speeches of Queen Elizabeth and Quetm Anne) ; and 
Parliammtartj JlisL, vi. 802); Tudor by 
issuing base money, have made famine “emiemie “ 
(Th. Rogers) ; and under a republic depreciated 
cLssignats may intimidate, the farmer from bringing 
corn to a hungry town (Thiers, Hut debt Hkvhu 
tion, iii. 93, etc.). Neglect of reservoirs have lajen 
a potent factor in enabling a scarcity of crops to 
dissolve Ceylon villages. Over-population may, as 
in the great Irish tamuie, be suHVrcd to precipi- 
tate unchecked the action of the law of diminish* 
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ing returns (Cairnes, FragTnents on Ireland). The 
result of a relatively rigid law assessing w'ages, and 
a relatively ^elastic assize of bread, ‘ ‘ necessarily 
brought want and starvation to the labourers ” 
when corn grew suddenly dear (Denton, Mngland 
in the 15th century, p. 96). Dependence on a 
staple commodity is in itself a risk. And 
ignorance generally, rendering man weak in 
wielding natural forces, strong in hatred of his 
neighbour and superstitious as to cause and remedy, 
is a predisposing condition implied in all the rest, 
constituting at times well-nigh an efficient and 
sufficient cause of famine (cp. Hazzi, p. 15 ; Leland, 
Etruscan Roman Remains, i. x. ; King, Italian 
Valleys, p. 132). 

On the other hand a country predisposed by 
physical conditions to scarcity, as e.g. Holland, 
may by effective organisation and enterprise have 
remained a stranger to national famishment (cp. 
Blanqui, History of Political Economy, p. 314). ' 

Price of Com as a Symptom of Famine. — That 
scarcity in the supply of corn (where corn is the 
staple food) is dearth in terms of price, is a truism. 
Observation, however, has shown that the price 
does not rise in the same ratio as the supply falls 
short. In an article used as a prime necessity of 
life the elasticity of demand is at a minimum, 
while the demand itself is habitually at a maximum. 
Thus when the supply is checked consumption is 
reduced reluctantly, creating the purveyor’s oppor- 
tunity and then the producer’s. The intensity of 
demand has moreover ever been rendered the more 
stubborn at the rumour of a scarcity of bread, 

‘ ‘ by emotions against which reason is of no avail, 
and out of which populations are not to be 
educated” (Dupiu, cp. Biollay, p. 22). There 
arises a sort of general scramble for the scanty and 
waning stock ” (Fullarton, infra, c. v. ; Necker, op. 
■cU. i. xiii.), which Davenant (g.u.) formulated 
by the famous law called after Gregory King. 

In considering this formula it must be borne in 
mind that fertile years beget confidence and check 
dearth ; a bad year accelerates alarm in the next. 
The famine of 1390 was preceded by years of such 
plenty that it was believed a five years’ stock 
might have been accumulated and the price rose 
not much {non nimis excessimm, Knyghton). 

The maintenance of a heavy outlay for bread in 
times of scarcity involves a redistribution in the 
demand for other commodities, “ Famine depreci- 
ates all but food” (F. Newman, Lectures, p. 85) ; 
but this must be accepted with reservations. 
■“Fancy” foods will depreciate (Eoscher, 61), 
although in a siege famine they may command a 
fancy price at the outset (Labouchere, Diary of 
Besieged Resident in Paris), but there will be an 
appreciation in the price of all the “surrogates” 
of the staple article of food, partly because they 
are scarce from the same cause, partly owing to 
increased demand. “Men,” as Locke put it, “would 
not rob themselves of all other conveniences of life 
by paying all their money for wheat, when oats, 
that are cheaper, though witli some inconveniences, 
would supply that defect” {S&oeral Papers m 
Money, 1696, p. 48). If all kinds of corn have been 
deficient, grass, especially in a wet famine, and roots 
may be abundant, and dairy produce and mutton not 
much affected, although the cost of fattening cattle 


will tell on beef before long. If the course of prices 
be traced in Thorold Eogers’s tables during e.g. 
the chief famine of the fifteenth century, 1438, it 
will be seen that oxen rose in price in about the 
same proportion as corn, but not till the year after ; 
wool, wine, and salt fish rose also, but pigs and 
sheep did not. Again, in the famine 1647-49, 
1648 being the dearest year for corn ; butter and 
candles rose in years 1 and 2, then fell ; sugar aud 
beef rose in all three years, sheep first fell, but 
shot up in year 3. 

Disturbances .and readjustments such as these 
are but the upper layer in the basket. The poor, 
when corn rises out of reach, betake themselves to 
inferior food, unless, indeed, by habitually living 
on something cheaper than com, they have no such 
resource left them. Herein is another limitation 
to the sufficiency of the price of corn as a criterion 
of plenty or dearth. In the reign of Edward II. 
when the purchasing power of the people had been 
brought very low by the wars of Edward L, and a 
series of unproductive harvests supervened, wheat 
often entered in very moderate proportion into the 
loaf of the great bulk of the population, chestnuts, 
acorns, and fern-roots being substituted (Denton, 

р. 91). Waster, in Piers Plotmnan (W. Langland, 

с. 1332-1400) when gripped by Hunger, is glad to 
eat the horses’ beans f bark has been much sought 
after both in European apd Chinese famines, nor 
has exception been taken to dogs, cats, and vermin, 
dead bodies and living children, while the newly- 
imprisoned thief has found prompt sepulture in 
the stomachs of famished captives (cp. the accounts 
of English chroniclers in the writings by Farr and 
Walford referred to below). 

Finally, excessive mortality, both through want 
and “famine fever,” and other want-engendered 
illnesses (as well as at the hand of the enemy in 
case of war), constitutes a slackening in demand 
and a consequent modification in the movement 
of price, which is hardly a positive symptom of 
the cessation of famine. The excess over the 
average annual deaths in Ireland during 1846-47 
amounted, taken together, to 216,716, of which 
208,617 were the result of famine fever. Never- 
theless 9395 died of starvation in the two years 
following, when prices had abated, wheat being 
cheaper than for sixty-seven years past, viz. 
3Ss. 6d. (cp. Walker, Wages Question, p. 111). 

The harrying of Northumbria by William the 
Conqueror in 1068, leaving a few survivors “to 
live like beasts of the field ” and surrender them- 
selves as slaves (Stubbs, Hist, i. 78), the Black 
Death, 1349, when cattle roamed loose and com 
rotted in its abundance, and “there were small 
prices for everything,” yet the survivors feared to 
touch the plague-infected food (Knyghton), are 
instances of dislocation in the equation of supply 
and demand not easily interpreted by readings of 
price. DEPOPtiiiATioiT itself, as a symptom of 
famine, is significant enough (v. sub voce). 
Mediseval towns have cast the beggar and the 
“casual” out of their gates in time of scarcity 
(Viliam, Voigt, Wachsmuth, cited by Eoscher). 
Famine, as checking population, has been held a 
necessary condition of internal peace in China, 
(Malthus, Essay), and has been tolerated as a 
chronic easing-off of demand in modern Europe. 
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Cantillon commented on the poor dying of “la 
niis^re, comrae nous le voyong jonrnellement en 
France.” The peasant of southern Italy emigrates 
from sheer destitution (Mtti, Rm. d'Ec, Polity 
July 1892) ; and the history of industrial centres 
tells of chronic misery which has suffered, out of 
21,000 infants, only 300 to survive their fifth year 
(cp. Schdnherg’s Handluch der polit Oekonomiej 
i. 689, u. on “Starvation Diseases”). Histories, 
such as Malthus desiderated, of the nations viewed 
as mostly poor people, will, with him, look on 
years of plenty as “interrupting, causes, obscur- 
ing” the normal working of the great ultimate 
check to population. 

Natwr^ Remdies to Famine. — In the natural 
course of things “ while the earth remaineth, seed 
tune and harvest . . . shall not cease,” the heat 
of war dies out,' the recuperative recoil character- 
ising the springs of human energy after mishap 
asserts itself markedly in obliterating the traces of 
famine (cp. Malthus, Essay, ii. xiii.) and by 
natural selection the predisposing conditions are 
re-adjusted. Dupont de Nemonrs’s saying, 
Ce qu’on VapptlXe cherU est Vmiique remade d la 
cherti, is applicable both to the extended opera- 
tions of the cultivator and the merchant, 
encouraged by the high price of corn, and also to 
restricted consumption. Demand for bread may 
suffer some contraction without entailing suffering. 
Penkethman even assigns wasteful “use of the 
creature ” as a cause of famine ie.g. in London in 
1869). 

Nor is corn the staple food it once was. Tooke 
was careful to omit the labourers from that 
“agricultural interest” which derived benefit 
from scarcity. The wages of labour do not rise 
in full proportion to the advance in the price of 
provisions (i. 2). In a long famine they do rise 
especially, Thorold Rogers found, in the case of the 
worst paid kind of labour, as for instance, the 
wages of women and threshers of oats {Econ. 
Interpretation of Hist, i. 16, 17). The rise, after 
1316 and 1621, was 10 per cent. 

Theoretically the collector and redistributor of 
the annual supply of corn should, by steadying the 
fluctuating price of corn, be both a preventive and 
remedial force with regard to scarcity. But his 
aim being to produce profit rather than plenty, 
and often short-sighted at that, his power also, 
where publicity was small, being very great, he 
has been wholly mistrusted by the consumer as a 
“dearth -desiring Hoorder” (see Forestallbrs 
AND Rbgrators, cp. Proverbs xi. 26). 

Importation of German corn, as a remedy in 
time of famine, is mentioned in connection with 
the scarcity of 1258, and often subsequently. 
Knyghton accounts for the cheapness of com at 
London, as compared with his native town of 
Leicester, through the number of grain-ships 
meeting in the Thames. Davenant, while estimat- 
' iug that the variety of soil aud elevation in our 
corn-fields rendered us the less liable to more than 
local dearth, deemed us only “safe because we 
have everywhere the sea to Iriend.” In modern 
times the advent of Russia to the international 
com-market (in the French famine 1778 ; South 
Russia in 1816-17), and of America in the middle 
of this century, more recently of Australia and 


India, minimised the chances of serious famine 
in Great Britain. 

Remedial Actum hy' the ^7aA.— -This may 
briefly be analysed as follows 

1. Subvention of the corn trade, viz. — (u) Regu- 
lated collection and distrihutitui of corn in pnldii* 
granaries. Burke couUl poijis to the farmmA nek- 
yard aud barn as the only P>rirish granary, but 
English economists have wineeil at Hi>liand, with 
her well-stocked “conservatories,” retailing to uh 
our own grain (Davenant. Cp. Hritinijiu! L’Hjj'ft ns 
aud Sir \V. Raleigh, p. 303, etc, “a tleatVii of 
only one year in any other part of Ktiropo 
enriches Holland for .suven yeans” {tdmtrtiimm 
npo)i Trade), (b) Purchase of foreign curn, the 
drain of bullion to effect winch, was ofrim a sotiree 
of financial anxiety (Fnllartou). (c) Rt‘''triction 
of export of corn, {d) Suspension of linties on 
Imports, (c) Bounties on imports of ctn-n. (f) 
Suspension of bounties on exports, “ a peculiarly 
English policy,” pursued since the L'ith century 
(Cunningham, droui/i of English Industry, etc.„ 
Modern Times, p. 372). 

2. Subvention of the producer by advance of 
loans, as in recent Indhui and Russiiin faminea. 
A developed banking system may horesii replace 
the state (Fullnrton, itoscher). 

3. Economising the supply of corn by prohibit- 
ing the use of barley in brewing ami distilling, or 
that of flour for hair powder ; or the sale of bread 
before it is stale. 

4. Compulsory lowering of the price of corn and 
bread. 

5. Relief works and gratuitous distribution. 

6. Publication of corn statistics, 

[Besides the works mentioned, see : — Burkei, 
Thoughts and Retails on tkardty, 1796.— • Dave- 
nant, Essay upon the pnMle Methods (f making a 
People gainers in ihe Ikikince qf Trade, § iif. 
1699. — Farr, Journal of the tStcdistml KoeMy, 
June 1846. — Fullarton, On (he Regulatitm of 
Cup'ffncies, 1844, cp. vi.— J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
History of Agriculture and /Vtca.-— Walford, 
Journal of the Mist. iSoc,., Bept. 1878 ; Mar. 
1879.— Danvers, F. 0., A Urntury of Eaminm, 

1877. — Hunter, Sir W. IV., The hidian Empire, 

1878, etc.-— Short, Th., (tmerd Chrmo 

logical History of the Air, Wraiher, 

Meteors, etc., 1749. — Fle.ury, Eaminrs, wistrr.t, 
etc., 1849. — Legoyt, Journal dr hi tSor. de 
Statistique, vol. i. (1860).— Von Hjiki, Ikirnrh- 
tungen iiber Themnmg toul Edh, 1818.— Von 
Koch-Sternfeld, Versuch iiber Hah rung and 
XJnterhalt, 1805. — Roscher, Vcher Kmdmndri^ 
und Themnmgs-poliiik, IS.Ti. — Banditn, iriV 
corso sqpra la Martmnia di Siena, 1775.— IsHiiiew, 
Revue d'economm politique, July 1892.— Her. 
nouilli, Popdatwnstatistik, 1841, pp. 365 e( sff. 
On physiological effects of hunger.— Luelani, 
Fisiologia del digiimo, ami other imtliors cited 
by Lcbrecht, Malthusismo'' (1893), p. 71, 
note.] I c. A. F. 

FAESIEE-GENERAL, From early times it 
was the custom in France to farm out a tax to 
a contractor, wlio having advanced a fixed sum 
to the government, collected and pocketed the 
tax which he had bought. In 1697 the in- 
direct taxes, customs, excise, octroi, taxes oa 
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wine, salt, tobacco, oil, and manufactures, 
were collectively leased to a body of financiers, 
thenceforward distinguished by the name of 
farmers -general (^fermiers gtii6raux), to show 
that their powers of collection were general, and 
not confined to one particular tax. These 
farmers, sixty in number, were appointed by 
the king for periods of six years, and they paid 
an agreed sum in advance year by year. Their 
selection was largely governed by court favour, 
and the coveted contracts were often awarded 
to needy favourites who found wealthy financiers 
nulling to surreptitiously share the transaction. 
The privileges of the farmers yielded to the 
government — 

In 1697 37 millions of francs. 

1743 64 „ „ ' 

1763 90 

1786 112 

1789 180 

There can he no doubt that the farmers’ 
profits were, as Adam Smith says, “exorbit- 
ant” { W . of bk. V. ch, iL), and the cost of 
collection “wasteful and expensive.” The 
amount taken out of the pockets of the people 
was thus out of all proportion to the amount 
received by .the state (see especially Necker’s 
remarks npon this subject, Do V Adrainistration 
dcs Finances ). Moreover, the taxes, grievous in 
themselves, were collected harshly. Domiciliary 
visits, the seizure of goods suspected to be 
smuggled, and the efforts to capture smugglers 
who were, if caught, sent to the galleys or the 
gibbet, caused frequent personal collisions be- 
tween the agents of the farmers and the public, 
often resulting in bloodshed. ‘ ‘ Those who con- 
sider the blood of the people as nothing,” says 
Adam Smith indignantly, “ in comparison with 
the revenue of the prince, may, perhaps, approve 
of this method of levying taxes.” The osten- 
tatious luxury in which the farmers lived 
accentuated the popular anger against them, 
though their riches were sometimes antecedent 
to their contracts ; and though some of them 
made a noble use of their wealth, e.g. Beaujon, 
who founded a hospital, Helvetius, Dupin, and 
Lavoisier. The Convention prosecuted the 
farmers-general as enemies of the people, and 
thirty-five of them, including Lavoisier, were 
guillotined. The Constituent Assembly abolished 
the system of farming-out the national revenues. 
The farmers-general have thus a history of less 
than a hundred years. 

The disfavour in which they were held is 
best illustrated by a story told of Voltaire, who 
once gave a dinner at which the talk fell upon 
the exploits of famous robbers. When each 
guest had recounted some notorious exploit, 
Voltaire was pressed for a story in turn. 
“There was once upon a time,” he began, “a 
farmer-general . . . ” ; then after mock hesita- 
tion, “ I forget the rest ! ” 

[Most French writers on finance refer to this 


subject. Sully scolded the farmers as vigorously as 
Turgot, and Necker criticised them sharply. On 
disadvantages of the system, see Adam Smith, loc. 
dt ., Cost oi? Collection of Taxes , Parminq op 
Taxes; Indirect Taxation. On the other hand, 
it is contended that the necessary defects of the 
system are not considerable. J. B. Say thought 
the French post oflSce might have been farmed out 
with advantage, and better managed by men of 
business who were not state officials, maximum 
rates being fixed by the government {Oours 
Complet d^Eoon. Pol.^ ii. 418). The money order 
department of the English post office has only 
ceased to be firmed out within about the last 18 or 
19 years (1906). Comp. Publicani.] h. h. 

FARMERS’ ORGANISATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Order of Patrons of Husbandry, p. 23 ; National 
Farmers' Allmnce and Industrial Union, p. 24; 
Farmers’ Organisations in the North and West, p. 
24; Coloured Farmers’ National Alliance and Co- 
operative Union, p. 25 ; Other Organisations, p. 25 ; 
General Principles and Present Denaands, p. 25 ; 
Ocala-Indianapolis Demands, p- 25 ; Business Feat- 
ures, p. 26 ; Political Action, p. 26. 

Order of the Fatrom of Snsbmdry . — 
The first great farmers’ organisation in the 
United States was a secret society founded 
December 1867, under the name “ Order of the 
Patrons of Husbandry,” but more familiarly 
known as “ The Grange ” ; not an acoui’ate 
designation, as the word “grange” is a term 
applied to one of the units of the order, as for 
example the local grange, the state grange, etc. 
(see Grangers). The aim of the Patrons of 
Husbandry was io bring the farmers into closer 
relation with one another, and thus to lessen the 
disadvantages of the isolation in the farmer’s life, 
Social intercourse was emphasised and the educa- 
tional features, including courses of reading and 
study, were made prominent ; and it was sought 
to render life on a farm more attractive, especi- 
ally to the sons and daughters of farmers. 
Economic purposes were from the earliest days 
leading features in the activity of the order, and 
for a time a large measure of success in dis- 
tributive co-operation was achieved. The farmers 
sought to meet combination with combination. 

A movement among the farmers to correct 
railway abuses had begun before the Patrons of 
Husbandry became a great power, and this 
order naturally enough joined in the struggle, 
and soon became the chief factor on the side 
opposed to railway corporations. Stringent 
laws were passed to regulate railways, railway 
commissions began to be created in various 
states, and this movement continued until now 
we have such commissions in most of the states 
of the union, and also a federal commission, 
called the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 
These laws were not always wisely conceived, 
the railway corporations rallied their forces, and 
finally a reaction began, which among other 
things weakened the Patrons of Husbandry 
The order spread rapidly until 1874, when it 
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claimed a half- million members, and then 
began - to decline in numbers and influence. 
One evh in the order was the presence of pro- 
fessional politicians and other designing persons 
slightly or not at all connected with agricul- 
turci who attempted to use it for selfish ends. 
Membership was accordingly restricted in that 
year and limited to persons actually engaged in 
agriculture, and a few others, such as editors of 
agricultural periodicals and country mechanics 
who could reasonably be supposed to be in 
active sympathy with agricultural interests. 
The reaction following the meeting of 1874 
continued for a long time, but recently the 
order began to grow again, stimulated no doubt 
by other powerful organisations, and it now 
claims to have organised 26,600 sub-granges, 
with an aggregate membership of 1,325,000. 
Deducting one-half of this number for extinct 
granges, gives a conservative estimate of 
662, 500 as the present membership. For a long 
time the political influence of the Patrons of 
Husbandry had been so slight as to attract little 
attention, although it has doubtless had some 
influence on legislation, even in recent years. 
The members of the order have for the most 
part acted with one or other of the two great 
parties, the Bepuhlican and the Democratic, 
and it is now the most conservative of the 
farmers’ organisations of the United States. 
Its influence is chiefly social and educational, 
and it furnishes an excuse for annual gatherings 
of farmers' families, in which amusement is as 
prominent a feature as speech-making. 

AhiiowaZ Fccttmts' Alliamm and Indm- 
trial Union . — The Order of the Patrons of 
Husbandry is called the mother of the Farmers' 
Alliance, and it has undoubtedly, directly and 
indirectly, had great influence upon all the 
other farmers’ organisations which have in 
recent years come into existence. The farmers 
turned from the grange to organise more radical 
orders, and these began to exist at about the 
same time in various parts of the south and 
west. Their purposes were similar, them plat- 
forms all having a striking resemblance to one 
another, owing to the similar conditions out of 
which they grew ; and the various organisations 
coming into closer connection produced the 
present ‘‘farmers’ movement.” 

The National Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union is at present the greatest farmers’ 
organisation in the United States, and is per- 
haps the most powerful organisation of farmers 
known to history. It and the Patrons of 
Husbandry are to be remembered as the two 
chief farmers' organisations which have thus 
far arisen in America. The National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union may be traced 
back to a local society in Lampasas County, 
Texas. The precise date of its birth is a 
matter of dispute, but it was somewhere be- 
tween the years IS 70 and 1875. The Local 


Texas Farmers’ Alliance was organised to protect 
the farmers against cattle thieves and “ land- 
sharks,” that is si^eculalors in land, especially 
dishonest speculators and land thieves. The 
scope of the local society was enlarged, and in 
1879 the Texas State Alliance was formed, 
one year later it received a charier from the 
state. This gi*ew and unit cd with otln'r soeitd ies. 
There had arisen an order in Louisiana called 
the Farmers’ Union with similar aim.s. This 
was the first larger order absorbed. The two 
consolidated in January 1S87, at Waco, 'Fcxas, 
and took the, name National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Co-operative Union. As this stHUciygrew, 
it came ill contact with the National Agricul- 
tural Wheel, which was foundctl in Arkamow 
in 1882, and was at first a local hodj’. It grew 
rapidly and had imuuhcr.diip in nujst of tho 
southern states in 3887, ami dainnnl a half- 
inillion members. Its avowed purpu.Ht'.s were 
so similar to those of the Natit»nai Farmers' 
Alliance and Co-operativo Union that a plan of 
fu.sion -was arranged at Meridian, in 

1888, and having been ratified by three- fourths 
of the local organi.siitions of both societie.s. the 
Union was declared in forco 13th Heptemlwr 

1889, and the new order became kmnvn as the 
Farmci's’ ami Lahourcra' Union of America, 

FarnuiF OnjanmiiioM in th' Xmih and 
West , — The organisations just mentioned o|K‘r- 
ated chiefly in the southern states of the union, 
but similar bodies in the north ami west inid 
begun to make them-solves known, of which the 
most important was the National Farmer.H* 
Alliance, sometimes called the Northern 
Alliance as the other society is occaaionally, 
though now with less propriety, ea1le<i the 
Southern Alliance. The National Farmers' 
Alliance gi'ew from a local society establwheti 
in 1880 to a national body organised in 1887 
and claiming, in 1889, a luemborship of nearly 
400,000. This was a non-secret onler, whereas 
the National Fanners’ Alliance and Co-operative 
Union was a secret order with grifiH and pai-s- 
words, but the purpose.s of the two organls.aiitmH 
were the .same. Still another society with like 
aims -was founded in jiS83 in Southern Illinois. 
This was the Farinens’ ilutual Benefit i.i. 
tion. It .soon ae«pured a member.'.hip in 
JSlissouri, Kentucky, an<i Kansas, m well m 
Illinois, becoming a national orgomisatiuii in 
1887. A fmitle.ss attempt to unite these orders 
was made in St, Louis in Di'cemhcr 18Mb 
Personal ambitions, sectional aniimwities, the 
race question, and the <pu‘.stion of .seerci'v iu* 
non -secrecy seem all to have had more orb. si 
influence in preventing a fusion; noverthtdesa 
they came into closer reklionship with one 
another, and have .since then been acting 
together in the pursuit of their mm. 

Delegates rcpresenteil the Kmnnm tif 
Laboub, at St. Louis, and thus were col- 
lected urban mechanics, employes chiefly, 
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and farmers, not employes, but in so far as 
they did not cultivate their farms alone, em- 
ploye! s rather than employes. Thtis began a 
strange and probably hitherto unknown com- 
bination of industrial classes for political aims. 
A platform was agreed upon, acceptable to all, 
and this platform embodied what is known as 
the .“St. Louis demands.” In anticipation of 
fusion with the Northern Alliance the name of 
the Farmers’ and Labourers’ Union of America 
was changed at St. Louis to National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union. This is the 
body almost invariably meant when the Farmers’ 
Alliance or The Alliance is mentioned in the 
press, and it has in fact extended its member- 
ship into states in which the National Farmers’ 
Alliance was formerly strong, and appears nearly 
to have absorbed the latter. 

The Coloured Farmers’ National Allimce 
and Co-operative Union. — Only one other 
prominent farmers’ organisation remains to be 
mentioned, and this is the Coloured Farmers’ 
National Alliance and Co-operative Union. All 
who know the south in the United State! wiU 
at once understand the difficulties in the way 
of common action of whites and blacks in a 
single society. A coloured alliance was estab- 
lished in Houston County, Texas, in 1886, and 
in 1888 it became a national body with the 
above-mentioned name. In 1891, it claimed a 
membership of considerably over a million, and 
repre-sentation in thirty states. It held a 
meeting in Ocala, Florida, in December 1890, 
at the same time when the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union met ; friendly 
greetings were interchanged, and it virtually 
agi’eed to act with the organisations of the white 
farmers for the attainment of the “St. Louis 
demands.” The Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation also held a meeting at the same time 
and place, and appears to have come nearer to 
the other organisations present. 

Other Organisations. — Other organisations are 
heard of here and there, as the National Farmers’ 
League, the Farmers’ National Congress, and 
the Supreme Association of the Patrons of 
Industry of North America— -not the Patrons of 
Husbandry already mentioned — but all these are 
of minor importance. The Citizens’ Alliance 
(Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Washington, D.O., 
Secretary ; Noan Allen, President) may be 
mentioned as an attempt to organise professional 
and business people in the cities, and thus to 
enable them to act with the farmers’ organisa- 
tions. 

General Frineiples and Present JDeiiymds . — 
All the farmers’ organisations have a statement 
of general principles similar to that of the 
Alliance, in which expression is given to feelings 
of fraternity and general goodwill to mankind, 
a determination to promote the education of the 
fanners is avowed, and sectional prejudice is 
condemned. The immediate demands of the 


Alliance are stated in the platform adopted at 
St. Louis, which was endorsed by the Knights 
of Labour. As amended at Ocala in 1890, and 
at Indianapolis in 1891, the platform reads as 
follows ; — ' 

Ocala-Indianapolis Demands : 

1. (a) We demand the abolition of national 
banks. 

(5) We demand that the government shall 
establish sub-ti’easuries in the several states 
which shall issue money direct to the people at 
a low rate of tax, not to exceed 2 per cent per 
annum on non-perishahle farm products, and 
also upon real estate, with proper limitations 
upon the quantity of land and amount of 
money. 

(c) We demand that the amount of the 
circulating rCiedium be speedily increased to not 
less than $50 per capita (say £10). 

2. We demand that Congress shall pass such 
laws as wiR effectually prevent the dealing in 
futures of aU agricultural and mechanical pro- 
ductions ; providing a stringent system of pro- 
cedure in trials that will secure prompt con- 
viction, and imposing such penalties as shall 
secure the most perfect compliance with the 
law. 

3. We condemn the silver bill recently passed 
by Congress, and demand in lieu thereof the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. [The Silver 
Bill condemned was that of 14th July 1890, 
providing for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver bullion per month.] 

4. We demand the passage of laws prohibit- 
ing alien ownership of land, and that Congi'ess 
take prompt action to devise some plan to 
obtain all lands now owned by aliens and 
foreign syndicates ; and that all lands now 
held by railroads and other corporations in 
excess of such as is actually used and needed 
by them be reclaimed by the government, and 
held for actual settlers only. 

5. Believing in the doctrine of equal rights 
to all, special privileges to none, we demand — 

(a) That our national legislation shall be so 
framed in the future as not to build up one 
industry at the expense of another. 

(b) We further demand a removal of the 
existing heavy tariff tax from the necessities of 
life, that the poor of our land must have. 

(c) We fui'ther demand a just and equitable 
system of graduated tax on incomes. 

(c?) We believe that the money of the country 
should be kept as much as possible in the hands 
of the people, and hence we demand that all 
national and state revenues shall be limited to 
the necessary expenses of the government 
economically and honestly administered. 

6. We demand the most rigid, honest, and 
just state and national governmental control 
and supervision of the means of public com- 
munication and transportation, and if this 
control and supervision does not remove the 
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abnse now existing, we demand the government 
ownership of such means of oommimication and 
transportation. 

7. We demand that the Congress of the 
United States submit an amendment to tlie 
Constitution providing for the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the people of 
each state. 

Demand No. 6 was substituted for the St. 
Louis demand for complete ownership and 
operation of the means of communication and 
transportation. At a meeting of representatives 
of farmers’ organisations and other organisations, 
most prominent among which were the Knights 
of Labour, the original St. Louis demand for 
complete ownership and operation was adopted 
a's a platform for independent political action. 

The folio vdng tabular statement gives some 
leading facts touching the different farmers’ 
organisations mentioned : — 



|Late of Or-I 1867 Sr0-1875| 1880 ISSS 1886 

gauisation 

Character of|Secret Secret Non- Secret Secret 
, Eitual , , [Secret , 

lEstimated [662,500 8,000,000 200, OOOllSO, 000 1,250,000| 
Member* 
ship2 1892 


Brncmds. 

[Free Coinage 
of Silver 
jAbolition ofj 
National 
Banks 
lEstablish- 
ment of 
Snb-Trea- 
snries 
jProliibition 
Alien 
Ownership 
of land 
jOovernment 
Ownership 
of Railways 
iTariff Revi- 
sion 

A.n asterisk {*) indicates that the ‘ ‘ d emand ” appears in 
the platform of the particular body de.siguated. 

Business Features . — The Alliance has' made 
various efforts in business, all of which have 
been, to a greater or less extent, co-operative. 
Co-operation in buying and selling has been 
the chief of these, but mutual insurance has 
been a prominent feature. “Alliance Ex- 
changes ” have transacted business amounting 
to many millions of dollars.; and although 
these appear to have failed frequently or sus- 


1 This is the main body, familiarly knoum as the 
Alliance or Farmers’ Alliance. 

£ These estimates are not vouched for by the writer 
of this article. 
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pended, the claim is made that the gains to the 
farmers can be count tni by the miliioii. The 
abolition of the mfrhiknnaii is one of the goals 
of the Alliance. 

Folitical Adhn —The ditferent farmers’ 
organisations claim to be non-part i.san, imt the 
Alliance avows a willingm"'S to use parties as 
“a method ” of attaining their ends. At Hr<fc 
there was an cvhlent desire to work through 
the old parties, but the fcelitig that indrpendent 
political action is a necessity has giewn. A 
“third party,” composed for tlu' nm^t part of 
inember.s of the allianec, has m.idt* itself 
prominent in the country, and in IStU) aston- 
ished the politieiams by ea]>tniing tv\o st.ates 
and gaining important po-itinns in others; 
wliile in some southern .stat(».s tin* alliance 
seemed to have gained eontrol of the demo- 
cratic party. In that year the alliauet* hml 
nine memhers, clown as “third party” candi- 
dates, in the House of Representatives, and 
claimed twenty -six members elected aa demo- 
crats. There were also two members in th® 
seimtb. 

The Knights of Uabmir and the farmers’ 
organisations are not in so many wortls com- 
mitted to a third party, but the third party 
was formed hy <h*legates frctin these org.mtia> 
tions, and the same men are prominent in both. 
The members of the organi.Matioiw appear to 
have liberty to vote as they pliMse, but t!ie«e 
organisations arc the recruiting griumds of the 
“third party.” 

The meeting at St February ‘i*d.‘d4, 
1892, already alluded to, adi»pt«l a platform 
called “The .Second Deelarntion of American 
Independence” of the “Confederated Imluatrial 
Organisations of Aim'rtea.” ’fho pivambht 
begins with these worils ; “This, the first 
great labour conference of the United States, 
and of the world, repmwnting all <livisiona of 
urban and rural organised imlustry, assembled 
in national congress, invoking upon its aeiion 
the blessing and iiroteetion of Almighty Chai, 
puts forth to and for tho pnalurew of the nation 
this declaration of union and independenee.” 

Tho platform rcKemblca cloHcly that of the 
Alliance already given, except that a “land 
plank ” is added which reatis as foIb»w« s— “ The 
land, inchidingall the natural resources of wealth, 
is the heritage of all the people, and shtnild not 
be monopolised for Hpecuktivo inirposes, and 
alien ownenslnp of land should bo prohibited. 

“All land now hehl hy railroads and other 
corporations in excess of their actual newN, and 
all lands now owned by aliens, should he re- 
claimed by the government and held for actual 
settlers only.” 

A demand fora Postal Savings Bank iaadd«h 
and the incorporation of the tclegi'iiph lunl 
telephone as part of the postal nysteni Is 
specially mentioned os a desirable reform, ’flw 
whole platform is described as a “thrci-tobi 
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contention of industry,” for it is divided into 
three parts, viz. money, land, and transporta- 
tion, but the money part is most emphasised. 
A convention to nominate candidates for the 
political campaign of 1892 met at Omaha, 
Nebraska, in July. This movement was in- 
augurated and carried on chiefly by members 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, though other's were 
invited to co-operate. In order to attract 
various classes of voters the name “People’s 
Party,” used in the campaign of 1890, was 
adopted as a national party name. In the 
general election which took place in November 
1892, General Weaver, the party’s candidate 
for president, received a popular vote of about 
a million and a quarter, and obtained twenty- 
two votes in the electoral college. The party 
has eight members in the present (1893) House 
of Representatives and three in the Senate. 
The most prominent of the representatives is 
Mr. Jeremiah Simpson of Kansas, and the 
senator most frequently mentioned is Mr. W. 
A. PefFer of the same state — the state indeed 
in which the Alliance has secured its greatest 
victories. Immediately after the election an 
effort was made to repress the ’partisan ten- 
dencies of the Alliance, but without avail. 

Feculiarities. — It must be remembered by 
English readers that the American farmer is a 
proprietor, but that means a peasant rather 
than a European landlord. The American 
farmer dreads becoming a tenant, and the fear 
that ho may become one is a partial explanation 
of the fai'mers’ movement. He has heard much 
of rack-rented Irish tenants, and he sees some- 
thing of rack-renting in his own country. The 
farming and peasant class is regarded by 
conservatives as a bulwark against revolutionary 
tendencies, but the American farmer appears 
to have become revolutionary, and his organisa- 
tions have joined hands with the Knights of 
Labour. Perhaps to the economist the most 
remarkable peculiarity is that already men- 
tioned, viz, the combination of organisations of 
landowners with organisations of wage-earning 
mechanics. 

Causes, — It would require a treatment of 
recent American economic history to explain 
the causes of the present American farmers’ 
movement. The contraction of the currency 
at the close of the ciril war, lowering the 
price of land, and raising the value of mortgages, 
is one cause ; another is the extension of the 
means of communication and transportation, 
increasing the supply of available agricultural 
land, and lowering the prices of agricultural 
products. The American railway system, wliich 
has entrusted the ownership and operation of 
railways to private corporations, whatever may 
he its advantages, has been productive of grave 
abuses ; and tliese have had something to do 
with the discontent of the farmers. Great 
fortunes and urban luxury, of which the fanner 


hears much and of which he catches glimpses, 
may be also mentioned as a general cause. 

The Fitiure. — An estimate of the future 
farmers’ organisations is so difficult that a wise 
man will be extremely careful in making one. 
The past would seem on the one hand to 
justify the belief that large political results 
ought not to be anticipated in the near future ; 
on the other, that if the present organisations 
disappear, they will he succeeded by others. 
A clearer, fuller, more scientifically elaborated 
economic “platform” would also seem to be a 
condition of permanence as a political factor, 
but this may come as the result of continued 
discussion. 

[Nothing like an accurate account of the farmers’ 
organisations of the United States has appeared. 
They are mentioned in their connection with the 
labour movement in Ely’s Labour Movement in 
America (New York, 1886). Mr, N, A. Dunning, 
who is connected with the Farmers’ Alliance, 
has edited The Farmers' AUumce Sistory and 
Agricidtwral Dig^t (Washington, D.C., 1891). 
This contains historical sketches of the principal 
farmers’ organisations, and a number of essays 
upon topics connected with their demands or 
activity. Senator Peffer explains his monetary 
ideas in The Farmers’ Side (New York, 1891). 
Annual reports of the various bodies are important 
hut difficult to obtain. The periodical literature 
is vast. It is said that over 1000 newspapers now 
advocate the platform of the Alliance. The 
principal of these is the official organ of the 
Alliance, The National Economist, published in 
Washin^on, D.C. The National Economist haa 
issued considerable pamphlet literature of im- 
portance as hand-books, tracts, etc. American 
magazines contain many articles about the Farmers’ 
Alliance. Various numbers of the Arena for 1 892 
may he mentioned as containing articles favourable 
to the Alliance. The “Farmers’ Alliance,” by 
W. A. Peffer, in the Cosmo^politan for April 1891, 
gives a historical view. A more critical sketch 
is that which appears in the FoUtical Science 
Qtcarterly for June 1891, by Frank M. Drew, 
entitled “The Present Farmers’ Movement.”] 

E. T. B. 

FARMING. This word has come to signify 
in gonei'al the cultivation of land, as a farm is 
a portion of land cultivated as one holding. 
But it is derived from a Saxon word signifying 
provisions, and' was originally applied to the 
rent reserved for the use of land by a tenant, 
which in early times was in the form of a 
portion of the produce. When in money it 
was called “ alha puna” meaning silver. Sc 
in Scotland “a victual rent” is still used to 
express a rent consisting of a certain quantity 
of grain, though that is now converted into its 
current equivalent in money as ascertained by 
the Fiaes Peicbs. For the purpose of the 
present article farming will he understood to be 
the system of letting land for cultivation to 
a tenant, who finds the whole of the capital, 
and pays the rent reserved to the landlord, 
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wlietlier as a definite quantity of produce or as 
money. Where the landlord finds part of the 
capital, and receives a share of the produce, the 
method is called Metayage { q ^ v .). 

The cultivation of land by interposition of a 
tenant belongs almost necessarily to a some- 
what advanced stage of social organisation, and 
to conditions in which large domains are held by 
■one individual. In the earliest times the land of 
a tribe was held in common, and after separate 
property began to be recognised, the several 
portions were only such as one family could 
cultivate. W ith the division of labour, however, 
there occasionally occurred cases in which it 
was convenient that the owner should follow 
some different pursuit, and then the land 
■might he for a consideration handed over to the 
temporary occupation of another. Such an 
arrangement was called by the Komans pre- 
whenever it endured only at the pleasure 
-of the owner. The term loccttio was applied 
when the land was let for a definite period. 
But the large estates acquired by Roman mag- 
nates towards the close of the republic and 
under the empire were chiefly cultivated by 
slaves working under the stern discipline of a 
steward, himself generally also a slave. 

During the middle ages the aggregation of 
land in large estates under the Feudal System 
(see Feudalism) gave rise to various methods 
of holding. Part of the extensive grants 
from the crown were by subinfeudation trans- 
ferred to smaller owners, — for military service, 
or for certain dues payable on occasion of the 
lord’s exigencies, and occasionally for some small 
annual rent in money or kind. But the chief 
lords, as well as the subordinate tenants, drew 
the main part of their subsistence and revenues 
from the domain or “demesne” lands which 
they retained in their own occupation. The 
■cultivation of these lands was carried on partly 
by dependents who were wholly maintained hy 
their lord, partly hy means of services reserved 
from bondsmen, or peasants, who received a 
grant of so much land as sufficed to maintain 
them, subject to the obligation of giving the 
. services necessary to cultivate the lord’s domain 
lands. This system continued* to prevail 
generally on the continent till it was put an end 
to in France by the revolution, in Germany by 
the land reforms of Stein and Hardenherg. In 
England the same system gave rise to the copy- 
hold tenures, in which the services, which 
abroad were indefinite and arbitrary and there- 
fore oppressive, came gradually to be restricted 
by the courts to fixed amounts and periods. 
But early in the Plantagenet period there began 
to grow np a system of farming out land to 
tenants for fixed rents in money or kind. The 
records of certain manors show that this 
arrangement had become general by the middle 
of the 14th century. The statute book bears 
similar testimony. The pestilence known as 


the Black Death (q.v.) had abuul that period 
swept off half the labouring population, ami the 
immense rise of wages which followed, an<i 
which the statutes of labmirerft (23 & 2o Etlw. 
III. an. 1846-49) (see, Labofu Statute's) were 
passed to repress, prove that thm» o.xisted a 
large body of free labourers unconnected with 
any special lands, but re.'idy give tlieir 
services to whatever numters offered the highest 
wages. Dp to this time the tooil grains were 
the main objects of culture, but the growiiig of 
wmol, for ’which England biuMiue .specially 
famous, gradually took a leading place in 
husbandry. The consequence was that less 
labour was required in agriculture, and siuall 
farms w’ero consolidated into large. The 
statute book show.s that by tln‘ bt ginning of 
the reign of Henry VI 1. the depopulatiim caused 
by this system had advanced to a degree wliieh 
endangered the safety of the reahu. The 
statute 4 Hen. VII. c. 16 (1487) statcH that 
in the Isle of Wight the practice of landlords 
throwing small arable farms into largo pastoral 
ones, in order to obtain the higher protits 
yielded by wool, had pnweedi'd tt> such an 
extent tliat the population was Hcriously 
dimini.shcd, and the island left without 
adequate defence against an invader, and it 
was therefore orciaincHi that no one tenant 
should hold a farm cxccerling the value of ten 
marks a year, though tenants who might he 
thus evicted from poaspsaion were dj^rlarcd to 
be onlfitled to compensation for improvciiterUs 
they had made or buildings they htui ereet(Hi. 
Although this statute applied only to the Isle 
of Wight, as being the part of the realm moat 
exposed to invasion, there is no doubt that the 
greater part of England was iri th«» same econo, 
mic po.sition. The mi.schief« arising from the 
consolidation of small amble farms into largo 
sheopw’alks %voro some of the most priuninent 
popular grievances during the wlude perio.! of 
the Tudor <iynaHty. 

In Seotlaiul also, half a century earlier than 
the last cited statute, an aet of parliament 
(1449, c. IS) was passed for assuring to tenant 
farmers (puir pepil that khauris the grustd), 
holding under leases for defmitc ternw, acrnrity 
against eviction by a purrliascr of the lamf, 
which show.s that thi.s system of tenure mmt 
already have become general in tbat eouuiry. 

This simultanemw rise of the practive in l«d|j 
North and iSouth Britain excludi'S soinc expluiia* 
tions which otherwi.se might have ftppe.tted b» 
account plausibly for its pru valence in place of 
the continental systems of eulilvatitm by 
forced labour. The immunity of Knglarid from 
foreign invasion cannot be acctqittd m a rmon, 
for Scotland was harried by inc^smut imoads 
of her English neighbours. Neither could the 
richness of Englisli soil, and tlus wealtli pro* 
duced by exportation cf corn a.nd wool, explain 
the rasult, for Scotland was comparatively a 
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desert, and grew barely enough for her own 
consumption. But the one point of re- 
semblance between the two countries was that 
in both most of the great owners of estates 
were of Norman descent, while the bulk of the 
labouring population was, in the lowland dis- 
tricts, Celtic-Saxon. To the proud and warlike 
Norman personal superintendence of agricul- 
tural operations was distasteful if not degrading, 
and he willingly assented to an arrangement 
by which the whole risk and trouble were 
devolved on a tenant, from whom he drew a 
fixed annual rent in. produce or cash. On the 
side of the labourer, the sturdy Saxon independ- 
ence preferred the payment of rent for an 
assured possession of what on that condition 
he could call his own to the rendering of 
personal services on his lord’s domains. The 
idiosyncrasies of both races thus, under great 
divergencies of actual conditions, combined to 
establish the system of farming of land to 
tenants. In England land seems to have been 
from the first, as it still continues to be gener- 
ally, let from year to year. In Scotland the 
caution of the race, or the extreme poverty of 
the soil, which refused its returns except to a 
long preliminary process of reclamation, made 
leases for long terms the rule. This we see was 
the case in the 15th century, and it continues 
in Scotland to this day. The customary length 
was nineteen years ; it is not known why this 
particular number was adopted. Of late years 
the uncertainty of prices has tended to the 
adoption of shorter terms. 

Under the system of farming land the land- 
lord as a general rule places the land in a posi- 
tion for cultivation and supplies the necessary 
apparatus affixed to the soil. Thus he reclaims 
the land from waste, drains it, removes 
])Oulders, forms fences and roads, and in 
addition erects a dwelling-honse for the tenant, 
as well as stables, barns, cattle-sheds, and all the 
other buildings requisite for stock and grain. 
The outlay demanded under these heads is of 
course variable, but in almost all cases it is very 
largo, and probably in most cases equals or even 
exceeds, and often in a series of years greatly 
exceeds, the original fee-simple value of the 
land. In general also the landlord is at the 
expense of upholding all these improvements 
and stractures. But these general rules are 
subject to occasional exceptions. Thus under 
the cottier system which formerly prevailed in 
Ireland, the tenant made the reclamations and 
erected the humble structures required for his 
habitation and stock. Not nnfrequcntly, 
however, the landlord gave wood, stones, or 
slate to aid him. In Scotland a groat deal of 
land has been reclaimed under what are known 
as “improving leases,” these being for a dura- 
tion varying between thirty and fifty years. 
During the first decade the tenant probably 
sits rent free — ^he will pay a small sum during 


the second, and a gi'adually-increasing one 
afterwards, under the condition that he brings 
the land under cultivation and erects suitable 
buildings on it. In this system the absence or 
smallness of rent is the consideration for the 
improvements, so that in this form they are 
paid for by the landlord. 

After this expenditure of capital on the part 
of the owner of the land, the application of 
capital in the charges of cultivation is under 
the farming system made wholly by the tenant. 
The purposes to which it is applied are the 
purchase of horses and implements, of seed and 
manures, of live stock, and the payment of 
wages till returns come in. The amount in- 
vested by a tenant for these purposes varies 
between £5 and £15 per acre. Probably £7 or 
£8 is noyr an average, but all good farmers 
agree that it should not be less than £10. 
Under metayage most of this capital, except 
that required for wages, would he supplied by 
the landlord. Hence it appears that the 
farming of land has the effect of drawing in- 
additional capital ; it thus contributes to im- 
proved cultivation, while at the same time it 
tends to the maintenance of large estates. On 
the other hand a cultivator who has capital 
generally prefers to rent land instead of buying 
it, because as a tenant he obtains the use of 
his landlord’s capital, which has been expended 
in the purchase of the soil, in draining and 
fencing, and in erection of buildings, and for all 
this the rent which he pays amounts to only a 
very low rate of interest. In this way the tend- 
ency is to promote the holding of large farms. 
In point of fact it is not till a tenant-farmer 
has made his fortune and intends to retire that 
he ever thinks of buying land ; up to that 
time he usually invests his increase of capital 
in renting more land. 

As a means of thus attracting capital to the 
cultivation of the soil the tenant-farming 
system has no doubt contributed materially to 
the fact that cultivation is on the whole 
better in Great Britain than in any other 
country ; as, also, possession of capital implies 
comfort and some degi’ee of education, it has 
elevated the position of the cultivators. The 
relation between landlord and tenant has in 
general been friendly and often accompanied 
with much personal regard. Nor, though 
really commercial in character, has it usually 
been conducted on strict legal rules. Land- 
lords being often wealthy men have been easy 
in regard to the period of payment of rents, 
and liberal in accepting less than the full 
amount due when bad years ocenrred. ^ Tenants, 
though holding only from year to year, have 
often retained the same farm for several genera- 
tions, and in reliance on this usage have often 
expended a grgat deal of money in improvements 
which strictly belonged to the province of the 
owner of the soil. In Scotland, where leases in 
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writing and for definite ternas are almost uni- 
versal, tliis reliance on usage has not been the 
rule, and it has been common to submit each 
farm at the end of the lease to public competition. 
But even then many tenants have, at the cost 
of a moderate rise in rent — ^balanced jfirequently 
by the landlord executing further improve- 
ments — ^remained for life in the same holding ; 
while in the exaction of the stipulated rent the 
same liberality, or laxity, has been shown as in 
England. Yet this very liberality has had a 
tendency to raise rents, since a sanguine man 
will offer more if he has some hope that in the 
event of losses he will not be severely pressed. 

This easy-going arrangement went well on the 
whole not only in the periods of prosperity in 
the beginning of the present century, and again 
during 1850-70, hut even during the agiicnltural 
depression which existed 1815-25, and again in 
1833-40. When, however, a series of bad seasons 
set in from 1869, followed by severe falls in 
prices of corn dating from 1875, and of meat 
from 1884, aU. combined with a material rise 
in wages, some new influences were felt in the 
relation of landlord and tenant. A good many 
‘estates had changed hands, and the purchasers 
being generally commercial men, were inclined 
to take a strictly legal view of the liabilities 
of their tenants. Further, the extension of the 
franchise not only gave votes to the smaller 
tenants, hut strengthened the general radical 
feeling in favour of tenants against landlords, 
and the Irish land legislation suggested some 
parallel changes in the laws of Great Britain. 
From such motives the AQRioirLTTmAL Hold- 
ings Acts (1875, 1883, 1908) were passed. 
But the social and personal effects of the de- 
pression have been much more vital. On nearly 
all estates very considerahle changes of the 
tenantry have taken place. In a good many, 
leases or other written agreements have been 
introduced ; a more commercial spirit has arisen ; 
better agricultural education begins to make its 
way ; more capital is invested alflce on the land- 
lord's and tenant’s parts ; and as a necessary con- 
sequence stricter calculations are made as to the 
profits and security of such investments. There 
is indeed an infinite variety in the degree in 
which such a spirit affects landlords and tenants ; 
there are still many estates in which it is not 
felt at all, but such is undoubtedly the direction 
in which, with more or less rapidity, the mutual 
relations are moving. 

One tolerably definite change may be said to 
be almost universally in progress. As a general 
rule it has been found that the largest holdings 
have felt the depression most severely, and 
that rents have been most • regularly paid, and 
with least claim for reduction, on the smaller. 
One reason for this is that the smaller can be 
more closely superintended, anotimr is that the 
tenant’s capital consists partly of his own 
labour and that of his familv, on wh\ch he does I 


not expect full or at least regular payment ot 
interest. Hence ihe proecwss of con.solidatiiig 
small farms into huge has been clieeked, ami 
the reverse process of letting hin<l in small 
farms or in allotments has made eouHiderablo 
way. The subdivision of large, farms into 
small farms would undoubtedly jtroceed more 
rapidly w'cre it not that 'it demamls an outlay 
of landlords’ capital in providing dwelling- 
houses ami other buildings which the rents at 
present current would hartlly repay. The same 
cause prevents any subdivision by tenants them- 
selves. 'Where, as in Ireland, they erect their 
own buildings, and these are so im’x pensive as 
to be within tlic means of an ordinary lal tourer, 
a tendency to subdivision among <iitrerent 
members of the family at once {{evelops itself, 
and is with difiicnlty kept within rea.sonahle 
bounds by the landloitl Xo ‘such tendency 
occurs where the outlay of capital required for 
such a purpose is coiiKiderahle. 

These considerations explain the rapid growth 
of “allotments,” vliich, speaking geiunully, 
involve no outlay of capital in buthiings, 
and the eomimratively slow progress of “small 
holdings,” which as a rule lanpure ercctiiui 
off buildings and fences. The fact that cultiva- 
tion on the small scale of allot mtmts pays well, 
even at the present very low rate of prices, is 
shown byan important paper in the Aee/i. Jtmrn, 
March and June 1893 (sec Allotment ; 
Holdings Act; Bmall Holdixgh, App.). 

The question whether farming is beat con- 
ducted by leases for fixed porimis, or by agree- 
ment from year to year, has been viewed differ- 
ently in Scotland and in England. Strange 
as it seems, the latter has tended in praetieo 
to a more continuous jKjS8e.Hait>n by the same 
tenant and his descendants. On e.sffdes ludong- 
ing to old families a tenant is seldom removed, 
and the rent is generally moderate.. Titus 
cultivation proceeds on the iissumptiou that 
there will bo no disturbance, and this, if 
verified, is unquestionably the system «tn which 
the best farming can ewiat aatl the best 
returns bo obtained. But where a fixed deter- 
mination of the lease impends, and there is 
uncertainty of its renewal, tlic tenant takes m 
much out of the land as possible, and henca 
whoever succeeds him (or he hinmeif, should he 
ultimately obtain a renewal) has to spemi two 
or three years in bringing the farm again into 
condition. Some landlords have emleavoured 
to remedy this mischief by a clause in the kw 
declaring that it shall continue in forci until 
three or more years’ notice h.as been given. 
Leases for lives were at one time common, 
especially on estates helonging to corpcmitions 
and in Ireland, but they combine the dimtl- 
vantagCvS of a certainty of expiry with an 
uiicertamiy of time, and hence arc unfavourahk 
to good culture. They are .seldom now adopted. 

Certain conditions or ndes of rotation of crofw! 
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and other methods of culture used to be 
universally found in written leases or in estate 
regulations. They are necessary to prevent 
bad farming when either knowledge or inclina- 
rion to adopt good farming is absent. But the 
advance of scientific knowledge and the general 
recognition that only good farming can pay has 
tended to make these rules to be less strictly 
insisted on, and even to disappear altogether. 

Rent, whatever be its theoretical definition, 
is, in the practice of farming, the surplus of 
produce after paying the expenses of cultivation 
and interest on the tenant’s capital. It is really 
fixed by the tenant, for although in England it 
may be nominally fixed by the landlord, yet it 
depends on the tenant’s acceptance of the farm 
at such rate. In Scotland farms are almost 
universally let by tender, and therefore the rent 
is directly fixed by the tenant. The rate of 
interest which a tenant generally looks for on 
his own capital is 10 per cent, or it is often 
viewed as 6 per cent of interest and 5 per cent 
as remuneration for his personal exertions. 
The Income Tax Acts originally assumed that 
a tenant’s profits in England were equal to half 
the rent and in Scotland to one-third of the 
rent, but the fall in rents (following on the fall 
in gross value of returns) has altered this 
proportion, and led to the adoption in Eng- 
land of the same proportion as in Scotland. 
In computing the profit to be retained by 
himself, a tenant does not in general include 
the rent of the dwelling-house and value 
of the farm produce (milk, potatoes, etc.) 
consumed in his own household, so that the 
actual interest he expects to make on his 
capital is nearer 12 than 10 per cent. This 
refers to the making of new bargains ; with 
falling prices the actual profits have often been 
much less, or. have disappeared. Rates and 
tithes, till' the recent change in the Tithe Act, 
were in England generally paid by the tenant, in 
Scotland by the landlord — under recent legisla- 
tion rates are divided between the two, — ^bnt in 
any case tlmy form a deduction ultimately from 
the rent and not from, tenants’ profits. 

The rent paid for farms is in the United 
Kingdom almost always in cash. In Scotland 
the practice long prevailed of paying in kind, 
i.c. the rent was fixed at so many “ bolls ” (four 
to six bushels) of the diflerent grains grown in 
the district, commuted each year for money at 
the rates fixed as the Fiars Prices. Some 
poultry were often added, known as ‘ kain 
hens.” This arrangement met equitably the 
case of fluctuations in prices, but not of fluctua- 
tions in crop ; if the price rose in consequence 
of a had crop the tenant whose crop was had 
suffered, he had less to sell and moxi rent to 
pay ; while 'with a large crop and low prices 
the landlord suffered by the fall of rent while 
the tenant, though his crop might be good, 
made no better profit. But when free trade 


rendered prices largely independent of the home 
crop, there ceased to be any compensatory 
influence at all, a low price might coincide 
with a bad crop ; hence the system of rents 
computed ingrain has almost entirely died out. 
A further reason for its cessatiqn is that grain 
is now only a part of the produce, the production 
of meat having become a material source of 
revenue and the price of meat varying only within 
narrower limits ; but, these variations occurring 
from market to market, its value could not he 
taken as any safe indication of the profits of the 
year. It may happen that store cattle are cheap 
while beef is dear, which gives good returns to 
the feeders while the rearer of young cattle is 
impoverished ; or the reverse may occur and the 
breeder may make profits while the feeder buys 
so dear that he loses. These complications 
appear to render impracticable the suggestion 
which has sometimes been made recently that 
rents should vary in accordance "with varying 
prices of produce. 

Legislation has not very materially interfered 
with farming in Great Britain. In the Tudor 
period laws were enacted with the purpose of 
preventing the consolidation of small holdings 
and the laying down of land to grass. We 
have no definite record how far they proved 
effectual, but the fact of reiterated enactments 
and complaints seems to indicate that they did 
not attain their obj ect. The influence of mod eru 
land legislation in Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotland is yet hardly clear. In the rest of 
Scotland and in England the only compulsory 
enactments have been those giving compensation 
to tenants for the unexhausted value of manures 
and feeding stuffs, and giving to tenants the 
right to kill ground game. N either have yielded 
much satisfaction to the parties concerned. 
The compensation is frequently more than 
balanced by claims made by the landlord for 
dilapidations or had farming, which are quite 
legitimate but probably would not have been 
urged had there not been claims for compensa- 
tion put forward by the tenant. If the Acta 
were more onerous than they have been found to 
he the result would have been that landlords 
would have refused to let farms, and have 
cultivated them by means of bailiffs. So also 
with regard' to game, any compulsory provision 
is evaded by the tenant being made to under- 
stand that exercise of his legal rights will he 
followed by notice to quit. It is probably only 
the recent depression in agriculture— leading on 
the one hand to a difiioulty in finding tenants 
at all, and on the other making existing tenants 
dependent on the kindness of the landlords — 
which has prevented these compulsory statutes 
from gteatly diminishing the prevalence of the 
system of farming. 

It is not easy to forecast the direction which 
farming may take in the future. The influence 
which developed it in the past, — the desire to 
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maintaiin large estates in land, — ^witP all the 
social and political position which they implied, 
has in a great measure passed away, and more 
and more every year land is coming to be viewed 
and dealt with as a commercial commodity. 
The dominating q^uestion will therefore ^ be 
whether land yields the best return to capital 
when cultivated by an owner or a tenant. The 
rent usually given by a tenant is little more 
than interest on buildings, drainage, and fences, 
so that he virtually gets the land for nothing. 
The position of tenant, therefore, with rents on 
their present basis, is imdeniably an advan- 
tageous one. But the outlay of still more 
capital, both by the landlord in providing more 
ample farm-huildings and cottages, and by the 
tenant in paying the higher wages now required 
to keep labourers on the land, is urgently re- 
quired. The good effects of both are conspicuous 
in Scotland and the Border counties of England, 
where higher rents (comparatively) are paid, 
the land is maintained in higher cultivation, 
labourers are more easily obtained, and being 
better fed, do more work for their -wages. The 
effect of the recent numerous sales of agri- 
cultural land by owners to tenants (1911) may 
-vvell be expected to bo helpful to agriculture. 

[Thorold Eogers, History of AgricuHure and 
Prices. — Prothero, Pioneers and Progress of Eng- 
lish Farming. — Shaw-Lefevre, Agrarian Tenures. 
— Boyd Kinnear, Principles of Property in Land. 
— J, Caird, The Landed Interest — 0. Tumor, 
Land Prollms and National Welfare, 1911. — 
Palgrave, “ Estimates of Agricultural Losses in the 
United Kingdom,” Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., 
vol, Ixviii.'-pt. i ] j. B. K. 

FARM, OP THE Counties. The revenue 
received by the crown in compositiou for its 
ancient claims on the land. The old payments 
in kind, Peokmfultum paid to the king by 
tenants of demesne lands, were commuted in 
Xoraaan times for money rents {Dialogic, i 
8). These rents, together with the profits 
arising from the king’s claims on the land, were 
termed collectively the form, or farm, of the 
county. The collection of this farm was usually 
entrusted to the sheriff or some other account- 
ant, who was called the farmer, and was made 
absolutely responsible for the whole farm due to 
the crown. In some cases, however, the collector 
was called the custos or bailiff of the crown, 
and, as sueh, was only responsible for as much 
of the farm as he actually received. In the 
revenue rolls of the exchequer the farxu includes 
the follo-iving items ; (1) The corpn^ comitatus 
or rents, which remained the same from year 
to year and were charged with certain fixed 
payments ; (2) The remanens firrm post terras 
datas, or remainder of the farm, after the 
value of the lauds granted away from the body 
of the county had been deducted ; (3) The 
crementum or Incuementum ehiefiy arising 
from new tracts of land being bronght into 


cultivation ; (4) The profimum, including any 
profits arising from the king’s territorial juris- 
diction. There was formerly an important 
record preserved in the exchequer called the 
Rotulm Exactorius, which contained the details 
of all the farms of England as they appeared 
in the Pipe Rolls, and this list was posttnl up 
to date from Sdicliaclmas to Jliclmelmas. This 
record, however, no longer exists. The Ilrd 
Booh of the Exchequer confeiins several lists of 
farms ; and in the nearly related hlS. Hargrave 
313, a unique table is preserved of the farms 
of England as they appear in the Pipe Rolls 
from the year 1164 to the end of the reign of 
Henry III. In later times it was usual for 
the crown to grant fee-farms, or long leases of 
land at low rents, to corporations and others, 
who answered severally for the sjune as farnmr.<!. 
In this way also a large area of forest land waw 
brought under cultivation before the nagn uf 
James L, but most of these nssartrents (seo 
EssAitT) were resumed by the crown in the reign 
of Charles 1. A. K. h. 

FARMING OF TAXES. The collection ot 
revenue has always proved a prohiem to govern- 
ments, especially in early times bi'fore the 
gi'owth of efiicient administrative m.U'hiioTy, or 
in states of very large extent. An <diviou.s 
method of solving the prohienn ha.n been to 
entrust the diiiicult and invidious task to 
private individuals or compatiies, who pay a 
fixed sum to the government and t4ike any 
surplus they can make from the taxjjayers a« 
their own profits. The two states in which 
this system of fanning the taxes has been moat 
extensively adopted arc ancient Ilcnno and 
France under the old regime. 

As the dominions of Rome grew’, the privil»*go 
of extorting contributions from the provineiuls 
-was sold by the censors for a period of years to 
PuBLiOANi (c^.t?.), most of whom helongrd to the 
equestrian order. Their profits wero eiioriuoUH, 
especially when Asia fell uiuler Roman nde, 
and the equestrian capitalists beeaino a very 
influential body in the state from the days td 
C. Gracchus. As the putdimni liad to give 
security to the state, and this was often !»»;. 
yond the wealth of any individual, it was 
usual for them to form asaoeiations among 
themselves and to share the ]»rof ts, »^ometime.a 
a company only contraeted for a partieiilar 
branch of the revenue, sumefime.s it collH*l**d 
the w'hole payments of a particular prf>vim'e. 
A provincial governor could never have aii 
interest in the companies of and this 
rale had the effect of excluding the Mtuiatodal 
class. Tlie aettial collection of the taxes \vm 
entrusted to subordinate agents. 

In France it was only the imlfrcfct taxes which 
were farmed (see FAEMKii-OKNKiiAn). 'fho 
practice originated in the constant preasurc of 
pecuniary needs upon the French government^ 
which comijcllwl it to antiei|»at8 ita re 
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and thus threw it into the hands of financiers. 
By the 18th century nearly all the taxes were 
farmed by a single company, the/erme gdnerale. 
This consisted of sixty capitalists, who were 
nominated by the king, and were under the 
management of the controller -general. They 
paid a fixed sum for the right of collecting the 
gdbelUj the traiies, the entries de JPaons, and for 
managing the tobacco monopoly. The lease was 
made for six years, and the controller received 
a pot de vin of 300,000 francs, which was, how- 
ever, refused by Turgot and Xeoker. The posi- 
tion of fermier-ginircd was eagerly sought after, 
and the kings had always a long list of candi- 
dates for vacancies. The chief defects of the 
system arose from the tyranny of local agents, 
who were often ill paid, and from the action of 
the king. In appointing the /crmfers he often 
saddled them with obligations to pay consider- 
able sums to courtiers and favourites. These 
charges, called croups and pe7Lsio7is, compelled 
the government to lease the taxes at a lower 
rate than would otherwise have been obtainable. 

In England, the system of farming the 
revenue was adopted in Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man times, when the sheriffs paid a composition 
(ferm oijirma), for the various dues which they 
had to collect from their shires. It was a 
great object of the towns to free themselves from 
the sheriif s control and to pay their contribu- 
tions direct to the crown. The acquisition of 
this privilege, or firma ln,rg% marks the begin- 
ning of municipal independence. In the 12th 
century the collection of the Danegeld (g.-y.) 
was farmed by the government to the sheriffs, 
but after Henry II. ’s reign the practice of farm- 
ing the taxes gradually disappeared. This was 
due partly to royal jealousy of the power of the 
sheriffs, and partly to the rise of the new system 
of taxing personal property. e. l. 

FARMING TAXES, Peinoiple of. The 
system of letting out the collection of taxes 
to contractors at & fixed rent, as opposed to 
direct levy by state officials (Regie, q.'o,), marks 
a low stage of financial development. It is 
naturally employed where a skilled administra- 
tive staff has not been formed, and where 
private capitalists are ready to undertake the 
woi’k. Farming has been in most cases limited 
to taxes on commodities— the Roman dhect 
taxes were for a time an exception (Mommsen, 
HisL Jio7m, vol. iii. p. 115) — and maybe given 
either by delegating the collection of the tax, or 
bestowing a monopoly of the taxed product. 
The most conspicuous examples of this form of 
collection in ancient times are found in the 
Roman state, where powerful companies, 
socictutes 'veciigales, were formed for the purpose. 
France from the 16th to the 18th century is 
the chief modern instance (see Faemee 
Gbneeal), Under the andm rigime the salt 
monopoly (Gabelle, the aides or drink 
-duties, and the tobacco monopoly were farmed 


out. At present the system is limited to cases 
in which taxation is raised through monopoly 
of the taxed article — as tobacco in Italy — or to 
indirect taxes for local purposes (Ooteoi, q.v.). 

The objections to farming taxes are weighty 
and easily perceived. Politically, it interposes 
a privileged body between the ruler aud his 
subjects, and leads to the enactmeait of oppres 
sive revenue laws, which are harshly applied 
{Ubi puhlicanus est, ihi aut jus publicum namjm 
avA libai'tcdem sodis uulla^n esse, Livy, xlv. 
ch. 18), Economically, it reduces the income 
of the state by the profits — generally exorbitant 
— obtained by the farmers. The early financial 
theorists protested against its nse. Montesquieu 
{Esprit des Lois, bk. xiii. chs. 19, 20), while ad- 
mitting that it is “ sometimes desirable to give 
new taxes in farm,” strongly approves of direct 
collection by the state as good for both sovereign 
and subjects. Justi is still stronger, ‘‘the 
farmer is the leech of the people,” Natur und 
Wesen der Staaten, p. 451, ed. 1771. Adam 
Smith declares that “the best and most frugal 
way of levying a tax can never he by farm”; 
the great capital required for farming the revenue 
practically excludes competition, which is re- 
placed by comhinatipn, “even a bad sovereign 
feels more compassion for his people than can 
ever he expected from the farmers of his 
revenue” ; the permanent interests of ruler and 
people axe in harmony, while those of farmer 
and taxpayer are opposed ( Wealth of Nations, 
bk. V. oh. ii. art. 4, ed. Nicholson, p. 383). 

The intense hostility that the farmers of 
revenue excited both at Rome and in France 
supports these strictures (see Publicani). 
Collection by public officials is the only proper 
course in a well-organised state. Farming is, 
however, admissible when the public economy 
is imperfect, and the chief source of revenue is 
from the domain. To entrust the collection of 
dues on commodities to persons whoseself- interest 
will secure strict supervision, and whose profits 
will he but a part of the larger return obtained 
by them efforts, is under such conditions the 
most economical Jlode. Wide-spread official 
corruption may also justify the employment of 
farming, which, however, is plainly a transitional 
step to he superseded by means of deeper reforms, 

[In addition to quotations in text, the lead- 
ing German writers on Finanzmssenschaji, viz. 
Roscher, bk. ii. ch. vi. § 67, 2nd ed. 1886, — G. 
Cohn, §385, 1889. — A.. Wagner, vol. ii.pp. 746-752, 
2nd ed. 1890), also Bastable, Public Finance, 
1903, pp. 552-3, 742-3.] o. p.-b. 

FARR, WILLIAM (1808-1887). Bom at 
Xenley, Shropshire, died in London. He w»-as 
educated for the medical profession, but ex- 
changed it to enter, in 1838, the department 
of the registrar-general of births, deaths, and 
marriages. His knowledge of statistical science, 
and lucid and original style of study and 
composition were early recognised by his 
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superiors in office ; and, although he did not 
advance beyond the post of Deputy-Eegistrar- 
'General, his talents and force of character 
made him, throughout his long public service, 
the most prominent man, in general estima- 
tion, of that section of the official hierarchy 
to which was confided not only the registra- 
tion, study, and analysis of the three leading 
events in the lifetime of the population, but 
also the very important duties of the census 
enumerations. Dr. Farr’s literary activity was 
very considerable, and was directed, with much 
earnestness and consistency, to the scientific 
analysis of subjects having a real practical 
bearing on social economy, sanitation, and 
the prevention of cholera and other specific 
diseases. Dr. Farr’s contributions to the 
mathematical and statistical improvement of 
the theory of vital statistics and their tabula- 
tion were also important. Some were treatises 
from the medical, others from the mathematical 
or economical point of view, and all were re- 
markable for clear insight, and for novelty of 
conception. To Dr. Farr also belongs the 
credit of instituting a proper nosology, or 
classification according to disejises, of those 
dying at each age, and also of doing much to 
aid the labours of actuaries by the calculation 
of life tables based on reasonably accurate 
returns of the mortality according to the most 
modern facts revealed by the’ census enumera- 
tions of the whole population of England and 
Wales. His first essay on this subject dates 
from 1843, when he published his Envglish Life 
Table No, 1, to be followed in 1853 by the 
English Life Table No. and in 1 864 by a 
more elaborate work, the ErigHsIi Life Table 
No. B (often called Farr’s Tables), which 
contains many tabulated values of annuities, 
and auxiliary tables for the calculation of all 
sorts of ordinary life contingencies, with an 
excellent introduction. The results are still 
largely used by actuaries when an approximation 
is desired to the most modern available experi- 
ence of the duration of life mongst the general 
public of all classes in this hountry. Dr. Farr 
also wrote many able papers npon provident 
funds for widows, and children of the civil 
servants of the state as a whole, and for single 
departments, such as the post-office. He was 
also partial to the study of centralising 
schemes, such as the purchase of railways by 
the state, government insurance of capital sums 
and survivorship annuities, and mutual cattle 
insurance associations for agriculturists. A 
vast number of reports on subjects more or less 
cognate with those above indicated were con- 
tributed by him to the various periodical 
publications and blue-books of the registrar- 
general and census commissioners, and to the 
transactions of English and foreign societies 
with which he was connected. It may be said 
with truth that no English statistician w^as ever 


before so cosmopolitan, or so appreciated abroad 
as Dr. Farr. His genuine goodness of disposi- 
tion, as well as his scientific attainmi'nts, 
made him a persona grata at the many inter- 
national statistical congresvses held at Lomioii 
and on the Continent, which ho punciually 
attended as one of the English delegates. 'The 
effectual manner in which he played a leading 
jrart in the organisation of the congi'esa of 
which Prince Albert was the president in 
London is still an agreeable reminiscence with 
the one or two still surviving secretaries of 
sections. At the Koyal Statistical Society 
Dr. Farr was equally esteemed. He took, for 
a long period of years, a great share in its 
management, contributed many valuable papers, 
and filled with credit the post of president from 
1871 to 1873. 

Some illustrations of the stylo and sc(vpe of 
Dr. Fair’s views and conclusions respecting his 
work and his important studies in tlio domain 
of vital statistics, a subject with which his name 
and public services will long continue to lie 
honourably associated, will be found in ids bnuk 
under that title, named below. 

In 1885 the Sanitary Institute of tiivut iiritain 
reprinted, under the editorsinp of Mv. Xoid A. 
Humphreys, of the registrar -jmnerars office, a 
selection from Dr. Farr’s work.s above mentioned, 
in some instances in rather an abridged fortu. 
This was issued by subscription as a memmii! 
volume under the title of Vital Ixmdon, 

1885, 8vo, pp. xxiv4-563. It contains also an 
appreciative and interesting sketch of Dr. Farr’s 
life, by Mr. Humphreys. 

Among Dr. Parr’s principal works arc 
“Eeport upon the Mortality of Lunatics” [Stai. 
Soc- Journal, 1841). — “ The Infiuence of St'uu'ities 
and of the High Prices of Wheat on the Jtortulity 
of the People of England” {Stat. ^sV/r. Jmirmii, 
1846). — “Statistics of Civil Service of Engiaml, 
with Observations on Fumis for < Children and 
Orphans” (Stai. Journal, 18410. — “ Infiu- 
ence of Elevation on Fatality of Cholera” {M. 
1852). — “Foianules adojdfes eii Angleterre pour 
I’inscription lies naissanees,” etc. (f'onynS inter- 
7iat. de Stilt, 1853).— ifrpori an. Iiitmati, Slat 
Congress, Paris, 1855. — Mepad ott AXtmtndature 
and Stat Ciamjkatum of IHsrmes, 1856. — 
Report on Intmiat Stat Vmtgrm of Vienna, 
1867. — “On the Pay of Ministers of the ilnmiif 
Stat Soc. Jountal, 1857. — Rapport sur h sink- 
stique de la (?. Bretngm, 1858. — faUes fdative (>t 
the state of the BntUh Army in Uimm, WfoLfd}, 
published 1859,— Vkmm int. Stat 
Congress, 1861. — “Recent Improvements in Health 
of Brit. Army” (Bnt Assoc., 1861).— Z(/e 
Table No. $, large 8vo, civ. + 605 pp., London, 
1864. — “ Addre.ss as President of Section P” {Brit. 
Assoc., Bath, 1BU4). — “On Infant Mortality” 
(Stat Soc. Journal, 1805). — “ Mortality of Chd- 
dren in Princip.al State.s ofEuro|Hj'*{/d„ 1800 ).— 
“ Statistik von Gro.ss Britanidtfu’ (Omgrk intern, 
de Stat, 18051 — “HtalLthpui de la t» rands 
Bretagne” (Id. 1807-0t»). — “ Intcrnallonal Coin- 
age” (Brit Assoc., 1809).— “On the Quest imi of 
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Metric Weights and Measures ’* {Intern. Stat. 
gress, 1870). — “Inaugural Addresses as President 
of the Stat. Soc. 1871 and 1872.—“ On the Valua- 
tion of Railways,, Telegraphs,” etc. {Stat Soc. 
Journal^ 1876). — “lltude sur la mortality en Angle- 
terre” {Annales de dMograpMej 1877). — “Some 
Doctrines of Population” {Brit Assoc., 1877). — 
■“ llloge de Samuel Brown ” {Congr^s hit&rn. de 
Stat, 1878), [cf. art. on Farr by Prof. V. John in 
Hand'mQrt&rl. der Staatsxo‘issenschaftm.'\ F. h. 

FARTHING*. Originally the name given 
to the fourth part of a silver penny (fourth-ing). 
First struck as a separate coin in reign of Henry I. 
The coinage of silver farthings was continued 
until the reign of Queen Mary. Copper farthings 
were introduced in 1 6 1 3 during the reign of James 
I., and were coined until 1860, when the present 
bronze coinage was adopted. The bronze farth- 
ing weighs 43 *75 grains, and is legal tender to 
the amount of one shilling. f. e. a. 

FASHION, Economic Influence of. 
Fashion, when taken in its more general sense 
as the mode in which a civilised society is 
satisfying its various wants, or more specifically 
that of dress, conveys the idea of a more or less 
incessant tendency to change. The French re- 
cognise this quality of variableness with greater 
emphasis than the English, mode being defined 
by them as taste that is essentially mobile and 
transient. For ns fashion is current usage ; for 
them “usage is long fashion.” Fashion can- 
not claim to include all such changes in habits 
and modes of life as are due to fresh discoveries 
and improvements in taste and comfort as such, 
or are consequent on change in physical or social 
environment. These may all involve corre- 
s] lending changes in fashion, but when eliminated 
tliey will leave a residuum of variableness in 
wants not accounted for, but which, together 
with the complementary fact of a general con- 
formity to that variableness, make up the 
phenomenon pf fashion properly so called. 
For the economist it is one of the causes pro- 
ducing disturbing fliictnations in demand and 
supply, and therefore requiring “a more careful 
investigation than those causes whose action is 
more constant and more undeviating” (H. 
Fawcett, A Manual of Political JEconomy, 1876, 
p. 84). Under present economic conditions 
fashion, or any given fashion, comes to he both 
for consumer and purveyor an element on the 
one hand of complication, on the other of 
simplification. The field for the selective play 
of the consumer’s choice is so great that purvey- 
ance is rendered very speculative. On the other 
hand, where his choice settles, demand is certain, 
at least for a brief period, to be both prompt 
and extensive, though of uncertain duration. 
“ Changes of fashion are often due to the steady 
deterioration in the quality of articles which sets 
in the moment they become open to the fierce 
arid nnscmpnlous competition of the market” 
^Foxwell, Irregularity of Employmmt, p. 69). 


Fashion in Consumption . — In this connection 
the economic historian has to trace how “cus- 
tom in wants, locally homogeneous and tem- 
porarily stable, has become fashion distributed 
in space and transient in time” (V. Schaffle, 
Das gesellschaftliche System der menschlichen 
Wirthschaft, Tubingen, 1873, pt. iii. sect. iii. 
The phenomenon of fashion, rooted as it is in 
elemental instincts and tendencies, is absent 
from no society or social epoch. “Every 
epoch has colours and contours which it 
prefers, forms which it affects, symbols which 
it venerates” (H. Havard, Ba/rt d trarefs las 
moeurs, Paris, 1884), ebullitions of sentiment, 
whims, and fantasies to indulge in. Every 
nation, while it differs from others in geographi- 
cal conditions, in political and social constitu- 
tion, has also its own passing ideas to express. 
Every individual modifies this sentiment of the 
day according to his own individuality. The 
^eniial elements of fashion are present in all 
societies (cp. Darwin, Descend of Mm, 11. , 
p. 383 ; Westeiraarck, The Eistory of Emnan 
Marriage, London, 1891, pp. 165-186 and 274). 

As an element in present-day consumption of 
wealth, fashion may be ranked, not so much as 
a class of wants under either necessaries, com- 
forts, or luxuries, but rather as a co-efficient of 
any of these, a want in wants, i.e. a factor 
affecting a want already categorised under one 
of these three heads. Thus it may enter even 
into necessaries, there being no one commodity, 
unless pure air and pure water be considered as 
relative exceptions, which admits of being pro- 
duced in one 'inode only. The essential elements 
in food may be taken in a variety of products, 
some of which, such as “Yienna bread,” may 
be sold at a “satiety price” and yet be fairly 
viewed as a fashionable taste. In comforts, and. 
stiU more in luxuries, fashion is a co-efficient of 
higher power. There is more scope for change 
because there is a wider field for choice. 
Fashion in such wants has been ranked as one of 
the four jirinciples of luxury (BaiidriUart, Histoire 
du iMxe, Paris, 1878, i. p. 7 ei sag.), and as the 
outcome expressed in unreal needs of refined 
sensuality, opinion, or caprice (J. B. Say, TraiU 
d! EconmvieFoliligue, Paris, 1841, bk. iii. ch.iv.). 
At the same time it has been claimed for fashion, 
and by the same national temperament, that love 
of change and mobility of taste, of which fashion 
is an apparently inevitable expression, constitute 
the mighty incentive or primum rmbile of all 
progress, and if wisely cultivated, would banish 
ennui and social strife (Bandrillart, op. cit. i. 
p. 10 ; Fourier, Le Nomeau Monde Industriel, 
Paris, 1845, § 1, notices 1 and 2 on “La Passion 
Papillonne”). Berkeley expresses the same idea 
in the Querist (Query 20) when he asks 
“whether the creating of wants be not the 
likeliest way to produce industry in a people?” 
(Nos. 10-14, 18, 102, 140, 141, 144, 406, 
may also be consulted.) 
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As a want in wants, fasHon may be con- 
sidered as influencing — (a) tbe quality (or kinds) 
of wealtb consumed ; (&) tbe relative quantities 
of the different kinds of wealth consumed ; (c) 
the rapidity of consumption. 

(a) As expressing deshe for change, as well 
as for distinction, fashion will prompt to de- 
partures in the direction of contrast Changes' 
in dress aboimci with illustrations of this tend- 
ency. Further, as an expression of the effort 
after social equalisation, fashion, in diffusing 
itself outwards and downwards, involves de- 
terioration in quality, through adulteration, 
reproduction in coarser material, and more 
coarsely finished production. When every 
woman wishes to wear silk, cotton admixtoe 
is lavishly used, even in a proportion of 9 
to 1. Again, as expressing the drift of some 
epochal idea, fashion selects some class of 
materials, forms, and coloiu's in preference to 
others; deserting, for instance, the perukes, 
powder, and the gay hues of a courtly, con- 
ventional, and .aristocratic regime for the 
simpler modes of a phase of social upheaval and 
democratic ideals. 

(5) Thus also fashion affects the relative 
quantities of goods in demand. Ribbon is 
always to some extent in request, but consumed 
in far greater quantities when fashionable w^ear. 
Further illustration is needless. 

(c) In enumerating the causes governing the 
rate at which wealth is consumed, Storch dis- 
tinguished, beside nature and use, opinion, 
which destroys the value of wealth independ- 
ently of matter {Oours d’ Economic polUique, 
St. Petersburg, 1816, IV. vii. cp. L). This 
truth, expressed more picturesquely by Shaks- 
peare, “the fashion wears out more apparel than 
the man,” is dealt with by some economists, 
notably by J. B. Say, who asserts that fashion, 
by its privilege of condemning what is still 
fresh, and perhaps comfortable and pretty as 
well, as worthless, impoverishes the state both 
in what it consumes and in what it does not 
consume, — an epigram limited in application 
through the redistribution and prolonged con- 
sumption of whilom fashionable goods in the 
second-hand trade. Nevertheless the effect of 
fashion on very many is to throw a glamour over 
certain products irrespective of beauty, conveni- 
ence or fitness, and which, as it fades, causes the 
same product to he the more hastily superseded 
in proportion as those qualities are absent. 

Tliese constitute to a greater or less extent 
limitations to the nature and rapidity of changes 
in fashion. Beauty and fitness combined may 
limit the mode of dress in one age and climate 
to draping and swathing the body, in another 
to close-fitting raiment. Hygienic principles, 
where accepted, proscribe some tastes potenti- 
ally or actually in fashion. The love of com- 
fort and convenience may, and in Germany 
does, tend to diminish the love of change in 


fashion (g^ide Carl Junglians, Der Forisclu'iist des 
ZoUvereins, Leipzig, 1848, pp. 27-58). Econ- 
omy may either prolong or proscribe a mmic. 
Custom and routine, whether or not coinciding 
with convenience, may greatly circumscribe 
change, as in uniforms and special “costumes.” 
Finally philanthropy and patriotism, morality 
and religion, have all been brought to bear 
regulative principles on excessive mstahility or 
wantonness in tastes. Fashion on the other 
hand has often rendered such principles 3^*0- 
man’s service by investing them, as their co- 
efficient, with a constraining power exceeding 
that conferred by reason. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the budget, 
changes of fashion, increasing some values and 
lowering others, have been considered as can- 
celling each other in the national incoiuo 
(Roscher, Princqdes of JPoUtical Fcoiwmijy New 
York, 1878, § ccviii.). Modern profluetion, 
on the “mass -pattern,” and “ready-made” 
system renders it cheapest to buy what is in 
fashion. Yet Loeko struck the true key-noto 
when he tvrote, “Things of fashion will bo 
had, . . . whatever rates they cost, and tho 
rather because they arc d(*ar ” (iRiwif. Camitimt- 
tions of the Conseqiunces of the Lotvenwj of 
fntcrestj etc. 1692, pp. 93, 94; and H. S, Fox- 
well, Irregularity of JSmployyMntf etc., 1886, 
pp. 86, 87 ; cp. also a contrast in this 
respect alleged between French and German 
ladies, Junghahs, op. oi., pp. 67, 68). 

Fashion in Production and 
The anxious purveyor to fashionable whims is 
as ancient a figure in history as fashion itself 
(cp. e.g. Plautus, EpUkuSt h. 2 ; Aiihdat'hty iii. 
10). Were the record of industrial and coiii- 
mercial statistics of longer shuuliiig, there might 
be many such instances preserved as that In the 
Limlurger Chronik, which describes in A.n. 1 380 
the failure year by year of tailors whr> com- 
peted unsuccessfully in ministering to the swift 
changes of fashion. As affeeiing modern trade 
and industry, fashion is now connidered, jiot 
merely under the special (pie.stion of over- 
production or “gluts,” but in conned ion with 
the more generic subject of trade risks, fiucttia. 
tions of industry, or variations in prorluetion. 
The great expansion of variableiie.w in demand 
has involved the extension of principlcH once 
goveniing the production of articles of luxury 
only, to all forms and modes of supply. ^lor© 
or less, every maker and every purveyor, even 
of necessaries, lias now to .study both to supply 
what people w'ant and to win them to want 
what he supplies. Like everything else in the 
struggle for life, success, i,f. Hurvival, m a feat 
of adjustment in midst of fluctuating condirion.s. 
Failure is the result of miscalculation, of mal- 
adjustment. 

Even owners and cultivators of land are not 
exempt from this species of risk. Viticulture, 
sericulture, the cultivation of the finer sorts oi 
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garden produce, and tlie condncting of ostrich 
farms, are liable to be affected by changes in 
fashion. Even investments show a certain 
amount of change, dbreign stocks being at times 
preferred to domestic, though the yield may 
not be larger. 

In the tactics of the manufacturer the 
symptoms (1) of indecision in vacillating 
demand raise the problem : What can I “ bring 
out” to attract? (2) of a favourable turn: 
How long will it last ? What can I do to get, ’ 
or keep, ahead in the race? Can I devise 
developments? (3) of a recoil: Can I turn 
out what is now in demand with such plant, 
machinery, and hands as I have? In such 
an attitude he has to confront demand with its 
co-efficient fashion, and armed with “money, 
wits, and perseverance,” compass the capture of 
the lucky eonjunctur. “Wits ” he partly em- 
bodies in superiority of machinery, of designing, 
i.e. in the faculty of taking a lead in designs 
that “sell,” of dyeing and finishing, and 
finally in that fine commercial jiaw which 
leads to “hits” rather than to “misses.” By 
it he lays his hand upon the pulse of taste, 
and, divining the symptoms, is able in some 
degree to eliminate from his business that 
“aleatory” element which dominates else the 
amount of his reward (cp. Leroy Beaulieu, La 
M^artition des Mehesses, pp. 299, 302). The 
importance of such augury was expressly ad- 
mitted by a Lyonnese manufactui’er (v. “ Eeport 
by Mr. Dyce to the Board of Trade on Foreign 
Schools of Design,” 1840, (y^.Minhurgh Review, 
vol. xc. 1849, p. 481). “That something, 
which in the world of fashion is only an in- 
definite sentiment, in fact, a mere predisposi- 
tion, we endcaVour to render palpable, to give 
it a strongly-pronounced character and assign 
it a name. Therefore it is that with us fashion 
is so paramount : the objects of industry, the 
commencement of a season, exactly chime in 
with, and anticipate, the predispositions of 
society.” Others who are content to follow 
rather than lead fashions, watch the incep- 
tion of a, taste, estimate the rate of its 
diffusion, and anticipate its final stage in 
mass-production. Exact estimates of the effect 
of fashion on the career of an industrial 
centre or firm are complicated for cnirepren&im 
as well' as for laymen, by demand being a 
plurality of eflects, and by the “intermixture 
of causes ” in trade fluctuations. Of nineteen 
merchants and manufacturers who gave evidence 
before the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Depression of Trade and Industry, 1886 — an 
inquiry which negatively absolved fashion as a 
cause of that specific depression — one (a German 
in Scotland) stated that adaptation to demand 
and avoiding largo stocks were sufficient to 
meet changes. Another confirmed this, the 
adjustment being possible “ in the great 
majority of cases ” without change of machinery, 


an exception being the recent preference of 
worsteds (combed yarns or “serges,” etc.) to 
woollens (carded yarns or cloth). All, in one 
way or another, while not clearly distinguish- 
ing between the grounds of change in taste, 
admitted that such changes, especially in the 
silk and lace trades, were “one of the greatest 
difficulties” they had to contend with, and 
had occurred, perhaps, with greater frequency 
and rapidity in late years. Bradford, Paisley, 
and Coventry in Great Britain, St. Etienne 
and Lyons in Prance, may be cited from a 
long list of centres, the industrial careers of 
which have experienced fluctuations peculiarly 
aggi'avated, if not created, by changes of fashion. 
In the words of a Yorkshme mill-owner, “in 
the crinoline days Bradford dress goods from 
English wools were in great demand. When 
ladies preferred clinging fabrics (cashmeres, 
etc.) the advantage went to the ‘soft goods’ 
of France, which now are largely made in 
Bradford. When mohairs anS, alpacas were 
in fashion, Bradford, by its yams, got the 
advantage. When braids are fashionable, 
Bradford benefits. When calico prints were 
much in fashion, Bradford suffered ; on the 
other hand it obtained advantage from the 
demand for mousselines de laine.'" If these and 
other towns and firms are to-day surviving in 
the fight, it is in consequence of adjustment to 
new tastes and of substituting many-sidedness 
for over-concentration. As the demand for the 
pseudo-Indian or Paisley shawl died out, which 
till about 1850 gave occupation to one-third of 
the Paisley town population, several industries 
— thread, starch, engineering, shipbuilding — 
were developed instead. “Trade is on a , 
broader basis and less liable to severe fluctua- 
tions.” Coventry lias ceased to concentrate 
itself on ribbons, and realised locally unpre- 
cedented fortunes in cycles, besides developing 
other trades. Lister’s spin thread when plush 
and velvet is “sluggish,” and with superlative 
machinery, skill, and invention, weather every 
storm, even the blast of McKinley tariffs. 

Adjustment to, and creation of, new demand 
in the business of the modem “purveyor” is 
in conformity to the democratic nature of to- 
day’s fashions. Dress, for instance, was at one 
time imposed from above. How the sovereign 
people’s tastes have to be besieged simultane- 
ously and en Uoc by the shop-window, the stage, 
the park and race-course, hy advertisement, 
daily paper, and fashion journal — this last organ 
coming to birth with the French Kevolution. 
Royalty can only suggest, not lead, the fashion. 
Just as the highest class of dressmakers will 
equip their customers coinpletely, so the modern 
“ Grands Magasins ” cater for the million from 
head to foot. And always rigidity is avoided 
by the purchase of lighter stocks, smaller 
quantities. 

The interests of the wage-earner are affected . 
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I)y fashion in a precisely parallel manner. New 
demands, if within the range of his skill, mean' 
more work. Rigidity, whether by over-special- 
isation, want of technical versatility, or any 
accidents of combination, is fraught with danger. 
When the ribbon trade was slaclc at St. Etienne 
the workmen were reported to be in the habit 
of getting taken on in the other industries 
of that centre (v. M. de Lanessan’s Report ; 
Depression of Trade. Commissioners’ Report, 
1886). The Coventry ribbon weavers with 
domestic looms fared very badly, especially 
after the French treaty (1860). Fashion was 
more responsible for the poverty occasioned by 
the decay of the Irish cottage industry of 
embroidery musliu (Journal Statist, Soc.^ xxiv. 
515-517, cp. De Laveleye, L& Luxo, Yerviers, 
1887, p. 70). A sudden cessation of employ- 
ment is not alone disastrous, a slowly-decaying 
industry bringing with it degradation in skill 
and reduced wages. “East-End” industries, 
such as artificial flower-making, trimmings, c.g. 
fringes, etc., and fur-sewing, especially where 
there is no alternative occupation, suffer more 
sudden fluctuations, the London season — a 
political quantity with a co-efficient of fashion 
— greatly aggravating the precariousness of 
maintenance (-r. Miss Collet on “Women’s 
W ork ’ ’ in Booth’s Lif& and Lalour, and theW ork, 
passim. Also Custom ; Demand ; Habit). 

[Beside the works referred to, there are brief 
allusions to the effects of fashion in Cantillon, 
Essai mr la Nature du Qomm&rce^ 1755, ch. xiv., 
XV. — Malthiis, Essay on PopulaMon, bk. hi. c. 13. 
— M'Culloch, Principles of Political Economy, — 
H. Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy^ bks. 
i. ch. iv. and ii. cli. 11. — Walker, The Wages Ques- 
tion, ch. xi. — A. Marshall, Principles of Economics, 
5th ed., vol. i. pp. 64-56, 103, 11U-U2, 399-400. — 
Herrmann, Staatswirthschaftliche Untersuchung- 
en, Munchen, 1870, pp. 98-100.— De MolinarV.s 
art- “Mode,” in Guillaumin’s Lictionnaire de 
Vfleoncmie Politique, 1853, is, of course, more 
comprehensive ; still more so is J. Lessing’s her 
Modeteufel, Berlin, 1884. For the philosophy of 
fashion see J. von Falke, Zur Cultur und Kunst, 
Wien, 1878, “Costiim und Mode”; and F. 
Kleinwachter, Zur PMlosophie d&r Mode, Berlin, 
1880. — H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, II. 
pt. iv. cli. 11. For influence of fashion on 
demand for gold or silver as cuiTency see Giffen, 
The Case against Bi-metallism, p. 220.] o. a. p. 

FASTNYNGSEED. A douhtful term con- 
nected with certain ploughing work due from 
the holder of a full carucate on a Manor. 

[Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, 1892, p, 
282, with reference to the Ely Inquisition.] 

E. a. 7 . 

FATHERS, The ; thbie. Economic Teach- 
ing- AND Influence. The history of Christian 
teaching, as expressed by the Fathem, con- 
cerning material goods and the proper conduct 
of life in relation to them, falls into** three 
periods — (1) that of the Primitive Church ; (2) 


that of the third century ; (51) that of Pnat- 
Oonstantinian times. 

(1) The church of the lirsi two rmituries wait 
marked by a fraternal syinpailiy in face of the- 
hostile world, and by a belief in fin* approach- 
ing end of the dispen.vit ion. Aeot tnl ingly there 
was a liberality of charity aimmg iU ineiuln'rs 
\Vhich amounted alino.st to a emmuon t*nJoyment 
of possessions, so that Tertullian (1 {10-210) 
boasted, “We ChrislKuns have all things in 
common except wives” : and earthly posM'.ssiuns 
were treated with indillerenee <*.\e(*pt so far as 
they contributed to aeinal .sustenanee. It was 
scarcely necessary to t-ntoive tho duly alms- 
giving; but, when it was re fern d to, the rule 
wa.s laid down that relief slumld !h* given to 
every suppliant. Clement <»f -Vloxandria {(/, 
220) warns Ills readers not to alteni|it tt» dis- 
criminate ; “ for by being fastitlbrns and setting 
thy.self to try who {ir»i tit lor tiiy bein'voleneo 
and who not, it is possible thou luaycHt neglect 
some who are tlie frh'iids of Cod.” But as this 
charity was practically iv.strieteti to the 

sary relief of the brethren, whose {lesert was 
sulHcicntly gnaranteeil ly th*‘ir avowal of 
Christianity, it could hardly have had any 
baneful olfects. Moreover t he t ‘hri;4 ian teael ht.s 
constantly exhorted their ftdlowers to labour 
industriously at tht‘ir .several calling'!, that th»*y 
“might have cmaigh for themselves ami for 
the poor, and not Uia burden to the { huieli ” ; 
and this attitude towards labour eertainly 
helped to remove the .stigma whii*!i the institii- 
tion of slavery had put upon it. Wealth was 
recognised as a gift of (hxl to 1m* riglitly 
employed. Tertullian cxplaimsl t hat the i 'hrin- 
tians were “no Brahinnns or Indian gyinno- 
sophists, no wiM men of tl{<* woixls, anti wqwir- 
atists from life”; and it was only among 
Gnostic.s and some of the Jmheo-UhiiNtian 
communities that there was a!»y reject itm on 
principle of private property. 

(2) The {useetio Montuui.st movement at the 
end of the 2iid and Wginning of the 3rd 
century, though it.self unstn'eessfuh seems tt> 
have aiieoted Chri.siian tiumght' by sugg«’Hting 
a “double ethie,”— the id{*a of 'the diverse 
duties of perfect am! of oidinary Christ kiw. 
Renunciation of earthly property IsaMine with 
Origen (185-253), andk Cyprian (20cb25H), a 
counsel of perfection in the same way as celibacy. 
Almsgiving, also, wtw spoken of by tlm writers 
of the perio{i as itself Hin-atoning ; and the 
treatise of Cyprian (Jti (i<mi UWks ami Aims 
had great influence oti the Kubse<iuent dwitrirw 
and practice of the church. 

(3) The situation in the ptJHt-Cim.sUnthdan 
period was fundiinicntully changed by the 
adoption of Christianity m the slate religitm, 
The church now inclmletl mu!litudt*H wliiwe 
moral stan(kr<l was low, and with dce|wming 
distress among the poorer part of the population 
the sphere of it-s dntic.s hecam® more extensive. 
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Accordingly increasing sti’ess needed to be laid 
on tbe duty of almsgiving ; and to overcome 
tlie reluctance of tlieir hearers, the great 
preachers — such as among the Greehs, S. Basil 
(329-379) and S. Chrysostom (347-407); 
among the Latins, S. Ambrose (340 --397) 
and S. Augustine {354-430)— were led to use 
extremely forcible language as to the ■wrongful- 
ness of a selfish use of wealth. Thus S. Basil, 
in a frequently quoted passage, puts into the 
mouth of the hard - hearted the question, 
“Whom do I injure, if I keep what is my 
own?” and replies, “Tell me then what is 
thine own ? Whence didst thou obtain it, and 
bring it into the world ? The rich are just 
like one who has taken his place in the theatre, 
and Qi’owds all who come in later, as if the 
playhouse, which is for all, were for him only. 
For they first take possession for themselves 
alone of what is common to all, and then lay 
claim to it as property, because they obtained 
it first. If each would only take as much as 
he needs to satisfy his necessary requirements, 
where then would be the rich, and where the 
poor ? ” Expressions almost verbally identical, 
and. apparently calling in question the rights 
of property, fell also from S. Ambrose. But 
such language is to be explained, partly as 
rhetorical exaggeration ; partly as due to the 
idea that voluntary surrender of property was 
the duty of every Christian who would be 
perfect ; and partly as due to another idea 
which now made its appearance — that the 
natural and original order was one of com- 
munism, and that private property first arose 
from sin. But this original order Christians 
were to aim at restoring only by self-abnega- 
tion ; and the Fathers did not intend to imply, 
nor were they understood to imply, that the 
compulsory abolition of private property would 
be justifiable. The case is parallel with that of 
slavery. Slavery also was held by the Fathers 
to be a departure from natural equality pro- 
duced by sin. But though the Fathers regarded 
manumission as a work well-pleasing to God, 
and endeavoured to mitigate the lot of the 
slave, they never attacked slavery as an institu- 
tion. Similarly S. Chrysostom describes the 
happy society which would be constituted if 
all the Christians in Constantinople would only 
agree to live in common ; but he meant by this 
rather a distant ideal than a practical proposal. 

It is clear, however, that the duty of giving 
all one had to the poor was taught as a means 
of perfection ; and that this teaching, while it 
led to much noble self-sacrifice, led also to an 
indiscriminate distribution of doles, which 
must have had a pauperising effect. A more 
excellent way* of charity was taken by the 
, establishment of hospitals for the sick, which 
made their first appearance in the 4th century. 

The contempt for earthly goods, pushed 
frequently to the point of asceticism, had 


already led some of the Fathers, such as 
Tertullian and S. Jerome, to condemn trade, — 
especially foreign trade ; and even S. Augustine 
spoke of trade as itself evil since it turned men 
from seeking God. Teaching such as this 
encouraged the early anchorite and monastic 
movements. But the more sober judgment of 
the chnrch, as expressed by Leo the Great 
(390-461), held that trade was good or bad 
according to the way in which it was carried 
on. The conditions on which trade was justi- 
fiable were as yet hardly analysed ; but the idea 
that buyer and seller should abide by the “ just 
price ” of every commodity had even thus early 
made its appearance (se^ Jtjstum Peetium). 

Of more immediate effect was the teaching 
of the Fathers who with one voice reprobated 
the taking of usury, i'.e. of all payment for the 
use of money. It is abundantly clear that the 
Fathers themselves condemned the practice 
absolutely, — whether the payment was small 
or great, and whether it was taken from rich 
or poor. But it is almost equally clear that, 
although borrowing for the purpose of business, 
investment was not at all unknown, loans were 
far more commonly contracted by the poor to 
help them through seasons of distress ; and it 
was in their character as the administrators of 
charity that the problem was brought before 
the riders of the church. Thus Pope Gregory 
the Great (544-604) felt himself obliged on 
more than one occasion to make advances with- 
out interest out of church funds to farmers 
who were constrained to pay their taxes before 
selling their crops, and were having recourse 
to usm’ers. The Council of Nicsea (326) for- 
bad the practice of usury to the clergy; and 
it was doubtless due to the influence of the 
church that the Code of Justinian (529) limited 
the rates of interest which could lawfully be 
taken by laymen. 

Christian teaching had, however, a wide 
economic influence outside its bearing on thc' 
personal employment of wealth. This is seen 
in its condemnation of infanticide ; its sup- 
pression of the gladiatorial shows ; its con- 
secration of Sundays and festivals as days of 
rest ; and above all in its effect upon slavery. 
Mr. Lecky has thus summed it up, “Chris- 
tianity supplied a new order of relations in 
which the distinction of classes was upknown. 
It imparted a moral dignity to the^ servile 
classes ; and it gave an unexampled impetus 
to the movement of enfranchisement.” In all 
these ways it contributed immeasurably to the 
gradual elevation by which slavery slowly 
passed into mediseval serfdom. 

[The above is based chiefly on the excellent 
work of Gerhard Uhlbom, OhHstian Charity in 
the Ancient Church, Eng. trans. 1883, especially 
bk. ii. chs. ii. vi. ; bk. iii. ch. iii.— Lecky, JJis- 
tory of European Morals, 1869, cb. iv. givcb an 
impressive account of the practical consequences 
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of Christian teaching, especially in relation to 
slavery ; and Milman’s chapter on “ Christian J uris- 
prudence,” in vol. i. of his History of LaMn Chris- 
tianity, 1854, should also be consulted. — F. X. 
Funk, Qesckichte des MrchlicJien Zi^m&rbotes, 
1876, furnishes the best statement of the views of 
the Fathers on usury. The very suggestive criti- 
cism of the economic ideas of the Fathers in K. 
Knies, Politische Oekonoirde wm gescMchtlichen 
StcLTidpunkte, 1853 (2nd ed. 1883, pp. 113-120) 
is the source of most of the later expressions of 
opinion on the .subject by professed economists.] 

"W, J. A. 

FATJCHER, Jtjlitjs (1820-1878) was de- 
scended from French Huguenot exiles. He 
studied philosophy at Berlin, and there resided 
during the greater part of his life. As a 
journalist, lecturer, publicist, politician, and 
delegate in different capacities, he impressed liim- 
self upon his age mainly as an opponent of protec- 
tion and collectivism. In 1846 he founded the 
first free-trade association at Berlin with Prince 
Smith, E. "Wiss, and others. When the paper 
he edited was suppressed, he joined the stalf 
*of the Morning Star in London, and became 
Oohden’s secretary. In 1863 lie founded, and 
for fourteen years edited, the Liberal economic 
journal entitled the Vierteljahrschrift filr Volks- 
wirthschaft und Kulturgeschichte. He laboured 
also for the unification of fiscal and commercial 
legislation in Germany, and founded for the 
promotion of inland navigation the Vsr&mfilr 
Fluss- und Kanal-scMjffaJirt. 

He wrote (a) separate works, Die V&reinigung 
von Sparkasse und Hypothek&nJbank, und der An- 
schluss dries Hhuserbauverdns als socudUkono- 
uische Avfgahe unserer Zeit, insbesorudm der 
Bestrd)ungen fUr das WoM der arlodtendm Klas- 
sen, Berlin, 1845, 8vo. — In der Bankfrage gegen 
Gustav Julius, Berlin, 1846, 8vo. —The Russian 
Agrarian Legislation of 1861 (being No. 7 of the 
“ Systems of Land Tenure in Different Countries," 
published under the sanction of the Cobden Club), 
London, 1870, 8vo. — Bin Winter in Itcdien, etc., 
Magdeburg, 1876, 8vo. — Vergldchende CuUur- 
lilder aus den vier ewropdischen Millionenstddten, 
Hannover, 1877, 8vo. — StrdfsUge durch die 
Hasten und Inseln des Archipels, und des ioni- 
schen Metres, Berlin, 1878, 8vo. — (6) Articles in 
the Viertdj(Jmchrift : 1863 — “Die Baumwollen- 
noth," “ Staats- und Kommnnal-bndgets," “Gesch- 
ichte, Statistik und Volks wirthschaft,” “Zur Frage 
der bestcn Heeresverfassung." 1864 — ^Oester- 
reich und die Handelsfreiheit." 1865 — “Die 
Bewegung fur Wohnungsreform" (pt. ii. 1866). 
1866 — “ Sachsen am Scheidewege.” 1867 — ** Die 
zehnte Gruppe auf der Pariser Ausstellung" 
(workmen’s dwellings), “Die Hypothekennoth in 
Norddeutschland." 1868 — “WahrungnndPreise." 
1869 — “Vom Wegezoll nnd seinem mbglichen 
Ersatze,” “Ueber Hausbau - Unternehmung im 
Geiste der Zeit," “Gedanken Tiber die Herknnft 
der Sprache " (continued in subsequent numbers). 
1871 — “Auf kosmopolitischer Fabrt." 1874 — 
“Ueber die wirthschaftliche Zukunft des osman- 
ischen Eeiches," “Ein Eiicbblick auf die Geschichte 


des lebenden Geschleehts aus ortlichen und person- 
lichen Perspekiiven.” 1875—-“ Kmvc Weehsel- 
ziele zur Vorbeugung der Hamh-Iskrismi," “Die 
haudelspolitische Grcnzzollfmge vur deni lliteii 
Kongi’esse der dentschen V oiks wirthe in 51 unchen," 
“Die handelspolitische Greiizzolltrage vtir dem 
deutschen Bfcichstage," “Die warnende Dynandt 
explosion in Bremerliaven." ISTt?— “Der Pkn 
einer Erwerbung saint hcher Eiseiibahnen in 
Deutschland durch das Keieh.” c. a. f. 

FAUCHEE, Li^.on* (USOa-lSfel), Iwrn at 
Limoges, died at I’aiis. A man of action 
rather than a thinker, at om’e a politician and 
an economist, he let! a varied life. Hie first 
occupation was that of a teacher in the 
humblest sphere, but his essentially energetic 
tempemment soon drew him into more active 
pursuits. The revolution of 1830 had scarcely 
terminated before, he joinefi the Temps, a papr 
belonging to Jacque.s CiT.ste, and ho renminwi 
working on it, side by aide with Dimaanl, up 
to 1833. Ho then joined the Const itut urn nrt^ 
and also worked on the Him puhHr, a short- 
lived journal, and tinally. in 1834, on the 
Courrier Fmn^ais, of which he hccaim* chief 
editor in 1839. It was at this time that he 
published his work He h r/fomr tirs prisons, 
8vo, 1838, ami soon afterwards LJ'nim du 
midi, which, to checkmate the German Zoll- 
verein, proposed a cu.stoms association lM'tw*»e« 
France, Bolgiuin, Switzerland, and Spain, 1837- 
1842, in 8vo. Faueher was, after 1834, a con- 
stant contributor to the Ikrw des drur mmides ; 
his sober and exact style, contrasting with his 
impulsive ideas, rendered him jwpular with the 
readers of that journal He rtonl, in 1843, hia 
Recherclies sur I’or ei mir I'argrM before the 
Academy of moral and plitical scienee.s, and 
entered it in 1849. Meanwhile he ooinnumced 
publishing, in 1845, his Htudrssur lAmjMrm, 
2 vols. 8vo, a very interesting work which, 
though now of course out of date, may atill 
bo read with pleasure. The cit^ of Eeimi 
elected him, in 1846, h> a seat in the 
chamber of deputies, where he nrgwl, hut in 
vain, the issue by the hank of i'Vance and 
the departmental banks of notes of 100 francs 
(£4), a step in the direction of progrciw which 
was not taken till 1848. Meanwhile Faucher 
turned mth increasing force towarrls ihmn 
occupations for which he had a spncial taste. 
He %vas one of the most active mover* In the 
free-trade campaign in France of 1846-47— 
which was itself a prejmratlow for the campaign 
against socialism. Two works of his, IM systi me 
de Louis Blanc, ott h iramd, d 

Timpdt, 1 vol l6mo, and Du dmit uu trandi, 
1 vol. 8vo, testify to his labours in this dlri‘c- 
tion. He became a rcprcHontative of tlw fwiple 
successively at the constituent and legislative 
assemblies. After this time |X)Iitics, and ft>r a 
moment, during the period of transition, finance, 
absorbed liim. He discussed questions con- 
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nectcd with the budget and the income-tax, 
which last he opposed. Unfortunately also he 
gradually gave up economics for politics. Thus, 
in November 1849 he opposed the abolition of 
the law for the restriction of combinations 
among workmen, and in June 1851 he abstained 
from voting on Sainte - Beuve’s resolution in 
favour of commercial liberty. On the 20th 
December 1848 the president of the republic 
placed in his hands the portfolio of public 
works, an office which he exchanged, the 29th of 
the same month, for the ministry of the interior. 
His unwonted intervention in the elections 
compelled him to quit office after a stormy 
sitting of the assembly, in which he defended 
a bad cause with a courage worthy of better 
things. He was intrusted again, on the 16th 
April 1851, with the office of minister of the 
interior only to be deprived of it on the 26th 
October following. His bias towards absolute 
government had led the man who was seeking 
power to imagine that he would find in L6on 
Faucher a useful aUy in the government which 
arose after the of the 2nd Decem- 

ber. But L4on Faucher, when appointed on 
the consultative commissions which the prince- 
president joined in the character of a protector, 
entered his protest againsthim witharathernoisy 
indignation, and then retired into private life, 
devoting himself to economic work in the Bemie 
des deux mmdes^ the Journal des iconomistes, 
and other similar publications. If something 
was wanting in L4on Faucher’s character, his 
honourable disinterestedness was at all events 
highly appreciated by all parties. a. c. f. 

FAUQUIER, Feancis (1704 ?- 1768), 
author of An Essay on Ways and Means of 
raising rmney for the su])2')ort of the present war 
i&ithoid increasing the public debts, 1756, was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia from 1758 to 
1768, and in that capacity is said to have 
written to Mr. Pitt about 1760 warning him 
against a project of taxing the colonies. 

His Essay maintains that the poor cannot 
themselves pay any tax, ^ce taxes levied from 
them necessarily raise the price of labour, and 
thus ultimately fall on the consumer, or ‘^man 
of fortune who lives on his income.” To the 
^'consumer,” therefore, the best tax would be 
that which is subject to the fewest deductions 
before - reaching the exchequer, and this, 
Fauquier thought, would be a tax on houses 
roughly proportioned to their value. To the 
2nd edition, 1756, he added a postscript in 
which he declared that his only object was to 
recommend the plan of raising sufficient revenue 
to meet expenses instead of contracting debt, and 
proposed a graduated capitation tax as a possible 
substitute for the house tax (see Deokbk). 

{DictionaYy of National Biography, vol. xviii. 
p. 249.] E.O. 

FAVOURED, Most, Nation Clause. See 
Most Favoueed Nation Clause. 


FAVRE, Antoine, also Faebe and Fauee 
(1587-1624), chief president of the senate of 
Savoy, the father of the French grammarian 
Vaugelas, and friend of St. Francis of Sales, 
was one of the most distinguished writers of 
his time on Roman law and jurisprudence. 

Besides other miscellaneous writings, such as 
a tragedy {Les Gordiens), and sacred poetry, he 
wrote a short treatise, De variis nutYumariofum 
debit^mmsolutionihusifiyari^, 1598, and Nilrn- 
berg, 1622), which, according to Michand’s Bio- 
gmphie Universelle, was directed against the 
more liberal views of Dnmoulin (Molinaeus, 
q.r.) on usury and interest. e. ca. 

FAWCETT, Hbnet (1833-1884), was born 
at Salisbury, and died at Cambridge. He 
was educated af King’s College School and at 
Cambridge, where he migrated from Peterhouse 
to Trinity HalL He graduated seventh wrangler 
in 1856, and was elected to a fellowship at 
Trinity Hall in the same year. In 1868 he 
was suddenly deprived of his eyesight by an 
accidental shot from his father's gun, but the 
infliction of' this, perhaps the most serious and 
disheartening of all physical calamities, did not 
cause him to swerve from the intention to enter 
public life which had been formed in early 
boyhood. He deliberately set hi mself to smoke 
and to improve his taste for music, because 
these occupations would help him to pass his 
time independently of the attentions of other 
persons. He walked, rode, skated, and fished, 
and throughout his public career he eagerly 
promoted any promising scheme for the 
encouragement of habits of self-reliance and 
means of self-support on the part of the blind. 
After his accident he returned to Cambridge, 
where he resided for some time. In 1863 he 
published a Manual of Political Economy, 
which commanded a wide sale, and was re- 
issued in successive editions, until at the time 
of his death it had reached a sixth. In the same 
year (that of 1863) he was elected professor of 
political economy, and he continued to hold 
this appointment throughout his life, re- 
publishing in the form of books more than 
one course of the lectures which he had delivered 
from the chair. In 1867 he married Miss 
Millicent Garrett, and in 1877 he was for some 
little while a candidate for the mastership of 
Trinity HaU, finally withdrawing, together 
with the Rev. Henry Latham, in favour of 
Sir Henry Maine. Meanwhile he had, after 
standing and then withdrawing as a candidate 
for the parliamentary representation of South- 
wark in 1860, and contesting Cambridge and 
Brighton xmsuccesafully in 1863, been elected 
for the latter constituency at the general election 
of 1865, and had entered Parliament as an 
advanced liberal Iii fke House he adopted an 
independent attitude on more than one occasion. 
He supported Mill in the proposed extension oi 
the suffrage to women ; he advocated the in- 
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elusion of the agricultural labourers witbin the 
range of the Factory Acts ; lie pressed for the 
abolition of religious tests in the TJniyersities in 
1870 ; he separated from the Birmingham 
League on the question of national education, 
and he was largely instrumental in defeating 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill in 1874. 
But it was as “member for India,” as he came 
to be called; that he won especially a reputa- 
tion, and it was in this capacity that he 
occupied the most distinctive position. He 
devoted considerable attention to the study 
and improvement of Indian finance, which he 
regarded as the key to the successful and useful 
government of India. He maintained that 
India was manifestly a poor country, associated 
in partnership with a rich country like England, 
and that in the terms and regulations of this 
partnership there should be the most scrupulous 
avoidance of anything that savoured of meanness 
or injustice. The account- keeping should be 
at once strict and clear, and the budget, instead 
of being discussed at the fag-end of the session, 
should be introduced at an earlier period and 
carefully examined, and, if need be, severely 
criticised. But, while the finances of India 
required this vigilant watchfulness, the Indians 
themselves were unrepresented in Parliament, 
and the government officials were, not un- 
- naturally, inclined to resent unpleasant inquiries. 
Fawcett, however, overcame official opposition, 
and secured the full investigation of these 
matters before parliamentary committees. He 
wrote some articles on the subject for the 
monthly magazines, in which he showed that 
the revenue of the Indian government was in- 
elastic, while its expenditure was elastic and 
increasing. The revenue derived from the 
land tax was settled in perpetuity in some 
districts, and for long periods in others. The 
revenue derived from the cultivation of opium 
as a government monopoly, or from taxes on 
its exportation, was precarious. The salt tax 
was imposed on a prime necessity of Indian 
life, and the other sources of revenue were 
inconsiderable. But the expenditure was con- 
tinually growing. The cost of the civil service 
and of the army was increasing, the burden of 
the interest of the debt, which had to be re- 
mitted to England, was rendered heavier by the 
fall in exchange, and the execution of expensive 
works of irrigation and railway construction, and 
there was no surplus to meet such recurring 
emergencies as a famine. The practical sagacity 
and sober common sense with which Fawcett 
addressed himself to the consideration of these 
questions of finance, which his training as an 
economist fitted him to handle, the generous 
hatred of injustice and oppression which led him 
to insist on the strictest equity in the relations 
of England to India, the appreciation of plain 
simple principles, which inclined him to interest 
the public in a few broad considerations of 


importance, and the resolute indopciidence with 
which he persevered in his inquiries, were 
perhaps the most conspicuous features of his 
character, and they revealed tlnunselves also 
in his attitude on other questions of political 
interest and in his writings on econoniie matters. 
He opposed the extension of the Factory Acts 
to adult women for fear of undermining their 
independence, and he urged the preservation of 
commons in the interest of the neglected 
agricultural labtnxrer. In the election of 1874 
he was defeated at Brighton, hut was almost 
immediately selected as a candidate for Hackney, 
He was snccessfully returned, am! oeeupied this 
seat, in .spite of diirer«>necs, frankly eonfessed 
and courageously maintained, with sections of 
his constituents, until his d« t!li. In IhHtt, 
on tho formation of Air. tllad.stoiie’a ministry, 
ho was oifered, and aeceptcil, the post of Tost- 
master - General, when lie iutrmlnced .sttme 
changes of practical convcnieiu'e, and fotne 
reforms designed to elicit and render easier 
tho thrift of the poor. His athninistation wm 
allowed on all sides to be nuist succes-aful, and 
to alford evi<k*nco of the po.^scssior of practical 
qualities of a high onlcr. “He regarded the 
post-ollicc,” writes his biographer, “as an 
engine for dilVusing knowledge, cxpatnling 
trade, incre^iaing pnKsprrity, encouraging fandly 
correspondence, and facilitating thrift.” In 
1882 he was attacked by an illness width 
aroused a remarkahle amount of publio 
sympathy. From this illneas he evtmtUfilly 
recovered, but in 1884 he auccumWd rapidly 
to the ctfocts of a chill. After his thmth Mr. 
Gladstone, writing to his father, tiwiared that 
there had been no public m tn of <»ur d.iy 
whose remarkable tfualitics had been im»re fully 
recognised by his fcllow-ctunitrymcn, and imm 
deeply embcddctl in their memories, 'riicse 
qualities were, as it has hmi almidy atteiiiplwl 
to show, largely of a practical order, ami he 
cannot bo said to havis contrihutal much to 
the development of economic tlnwy, though 
Ms powers of oxpo.sition were con>i<lerabkt. 
His love of mdopendenco ami iibhorreiiee of 
pauperism were shown in two little hnaks— 
one on tho M^muhtiic rm&m fh** Ifritkk 
fjabuiirery and the other on Paupnism, and hf 
strenuously opiK^setl any ahenut of social rc- 
forai which promised, by invoking llw’ |K)wer 
and re.sources of tho state, tu endanger iiitli%ddual 
initiative and discourage priv.ate experiments. 
This spirit was also shown in tho new chapter 
on State Socialism, which he added to the 
sixth edition of his MttmnL lie was, in fact, 
a faithful disciple of that school of oeummiic 
thought which inclined in the direction of 
emphasising individual liberty and limiting 
the interference of the state, id though he wm 
willing cnongli that tho state slmulii endeavour 
to elicit thrift and self-htilp through tho 
medium of the jwst - office, or protect thi 
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interests of those who could not defend them- 
selves — such as children who needed education, 
or agiicultural labourers who were deprived of 
commons. His Ilanual was in the main, and 
it was intended to be, an abridgment of Mill’s 
larger 'work, but he added materials of his own 
on such practical subjects as Co-operation and 
the Poor Law. His Free Trada aiid Frotection 
was also, together with apt and recent illusfera- 
tions drawn from the practice and facts of 
commerce, an exposition of orthodox theory. 
A biography of him has been written by Sir 
Leslie Stephen under the title Life of FCmnj 
Faiocctt (1885). From this biography the 
appended list of his books is taken — 

A Manual of Foliticcd Economy^ 1863 (sixth 
edition, 1883), — The Economic Position of the 
Bntish Lahower^ 1865. — Pauperism: its Causes 
and Remedies, 1871. — Essays and Lectures on 
Social and Political Suhdects, by Professor and 
Mrs. Fawcett, 1872. — Speeches on some Current 
Political Qimtiom, 1873. — Free Trade and 
Protection, 1878. — Indian Finance, 1880. See 
also L. L. Price’s Short History of Political 
Emmmy in England. L. l. p. 

FAXARDO. See Fajardo. 

FEALTY. It was the peculiar characteristic 
of the feudal system that the political position 
of indmduals was determined by their relation 
to the land. The man who held land of another 
was for some purposes his subject, or at least 
his dependent. The tenant became his lord’s 
man (Lat. homo) ; did homage to him, and took 
an oath of fealty (fidelity) to liim. On this 
principle, only those who held directly from 
the crown should have taken an oath of fealty 
to the king, whilst their sub -tenants should 
have taken the oath of fealty only to them. 
In some countries this was the case. But in 
England William I. at the gi'eat council of 
Salisbury compelled all landed men to take an 
oath of fealty to him. The obligation of this 
oath would oven-ido that of fealty to an im- 
mediate lord, if the two happened to conflict. 
An oath of fealty is still technically due from 
a freehold tenant to his lord, if any lord can be 
found ; but it is never exacted (see Ftieehold, 
Hibtokical ; Freehold, Legal), e. c. m. 

FEDERAL CO-OPERATION. The federal 
principle is to be traced, in one form or other, 
in most of the organisations of any importance 
which make up the British co-operative move- 
ment. Its development has not been primarily 
due to any school of theory, but to considerations 
of economy and stability. Obviously, if the 
co-operative movement was to consist of any- 
thing more than a number of local societies, 
with no common policy, centre, or organisation, 
some federal arrangement would be necessary, — 
either that, or something in the nature of an 
amalgamation. The co-operators hold — and it 
would seem that experience justilies the opinion 
— that the combination of autonomy for purely 


local purposes, and federation for general 
purposes, is the best working form of constitu- 
tion. It gives at once a large measure of 
liberty, together with all the advantages and 
economies to be derived from mutual organis- 
ation. The federal theory of government, 
adopted by the co-operators is based simply on 
expediency and experience. As the movement 
has gi'own, so it has become advisable to 
provide, not for the supersession of local effort 
by any form of central administration, but for 
the better co-ordinating and more effective 
interaction, for the common benefit of local 
effort and organisation. But though federalism 
has been of spontaneous growth, the massing 
of local effort and resources for common 
purposes has ine'vitably had a stimulating effect, 
in its turn, on the movement as a whole. Tlie 
federal embodiments tend to become pro- 
pagandist bodies ; their advice and help is. 
sought by the weaker members of the associated 
groups, and they increasingly focus the opinions 
of the main body on matters affecting their 
social and political interest. 

The Co-operative TJnion, to which most oil 
the societies are attached, provides a sort of con- 
sultative and advising executive for themovement, 
and organises an annual congress, attended by 
delegates from the united societies. It is 
largely due to the influence of the .union that 
such extraordinary uniformity characterises the 
constitution and methods of the societies. No 
pains are spared in devising the very best rules, 
as a guide to local eflbrt ; and the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, 1876, of which the 
union is the parent, forms the legislative basis 
for these rules. An amended act, promoted by 
the Co-operative Union, was passed in 1893. 
The functions of the executive of the union, 
which is known as the central board, are declared 
to be to act as (a) a board of legal and general 
advice in all matters relating to the business and 
interest of societies as co-oporative associations ; 
(6) a statistical bureau, collecting and collating 
for tlio free use of societies every kind of informa- 
tion likely to be of service to them ; (o) a 
propagandist agency for the dissemination of 
principles of co-operation throughout both Great 
Britain and Ireland, and afterwards to the world 
at large. No society is admitted to the union 
unless its management is of a representative 
character, nor unless it accepts the principles 
enunciated by the union for the furtherance of 
truthfulness, justice, and economy in produc- 
tion and exchange. The name of Mr. Yansit- 
tart Neale, who wrote the article Co- opera- 
tion, Social Aspects of, in this Dictionary, 
will always be associated with the Co-operative 
Union, of which he was secretary for many years, 
and to which he devoted infinite labour. The 
headquarters of the union are at Bank Build- 
ings, Nicholas Croft, Manchester. There are 
some co-operative societies unaffiliated to the 
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mion, but tbe majority reOoguise tbe advantages 
which it offers, and subscribe to its funds, take 
|)art in the election of its executive, and send 
their delegates to the annual congi’esses. 

The two co-operative wholesale societies — one 
•of which embraces England and Wales, the 
•other Scotland — are in many ways tho most 
remarkable and powerful workmen's organisa- 
tions in the world. Both are due to federal 
•developments. ' The two federations are, in the 
first place, wholesale agents for the supply 
•of their constituents, the retail stores. The 
•capital is accumulated in precisely the same 
way as in the stores, which are conducted on 
what is known as the Rochdale system. Tims 
a s6ciety, on applying for membership, has to 
take up so many shares — not less than three £5 
shares for every twenty members, or fractional 
part of twenty— on which it pays, on admission, 
not less than one shilling on each share. These 
shares are transferable only — that is to say, 

^ they may not be withdrawn, but only disposed 
■of to some other society within the federa- 
tion. No dividends on purchases or interest 
on capital (which is fixed at 5 per cent) can be 
withdrawn until such time as the shares are 
fully paid up. The usual plan is to allow the 
■dividends and interest to accumulate until this 
shareholding qualification is reached. But the 
object of the wholesale societies is not to make 
profit, but to effect economies for their constit- 
uents by direct and effective purchasing. Their 
operations are conducted on such a gigantic 
scale that they are enabled to command the 
best terms to he had in the market ; and with 
their fleet of half-a-dozen steamers, their buyers 
in different parts of the world, and their system 
of cash trading, they are practically independent 
of the middleman. At the end of 1909 there 
were 1244 societies, comprising 2,170,829 mem- 
bers embraced by the English federation, with 
a share capital of £28,838,033, and invest- 
ments amounting to £18,792,602, whilst the 
■sales for the year stood at £85,866,913. The 
•Scottish society's share capital at the same 
date amounted to £5,245,820, and its trade for 
the year was £22,714,409. These two federa- 
tions, though distinct in their constitution, 
work together in many ways in making their 
put'chases ; so that the combined influence of 
the British co-operators is brought to bear upon 
the markets of the world. The federal agencies 
have many advantages not possessed by the 
•ordinary trader. They are practically free from 
bad debts, as the societies are only allowed 
the briefest credit ; their dealings are not specu- 
lative, inasmuch as their constituents provide an 
■assured market whose demands can be foreseen 
with practical certainty from year to year ; and 
■their expenses for travelling and advertisements 
e-re very small. The cost of management is also 
extremely low.^ The constitution of the societies 
w on the basis of membership, not of stock. 


The societies composing “ the wholo.salo ” may 
nominate one representative f(»r every 500 of 
its members, to represent them at the general 
or branch meetings, which are held quarterly. 
These meetings examine tho balance sheet, 
and discuss the proposals snhmitlcd by the 
directors of the soeieiy,'w}io in their turn are 
elected by the rehiil societies. In ndditiuii to 
acting as wholesale piirelniscrs, hotli the English 
and Scottish whale.salc .societies have started 
manufacturing on a con.sidt'rable seale, th® 
branches of industry selected I)eing tlinj^e f(»r 
which there is the most constant and regular 
demand — such, for instance, as hoofs, ri-mly 
made clothes, furniture, flour, soap, ami m on. 

Tho federal principle luis also been adopted 
for many yeans in the co-operative fltnir-mills, 
many of which exist in the northern and 
midland comities. There is no need to enter 
into details as t6 these bodies, winch ar® 
conducted on the same basis as tiiat of the 
co-operative wholesale societies, a fixtul rale, of 
interest being paid on capital, wldkl tlie 
savings effected after paying working expriiHei 
and depreciation are retunieil to the share- 
holders' societies in proiwrihm to the amount 
of their purchases. Tliese mills, however, form 
a highly important part in the ccoiimny of 
co-operation ; and they !mve served more than 
once to break up flour rings; whilst their 
influence on the prices of breail aflVets others 
besides co-operators. 

The Co-operative Inauranee Si»et*dy is an- 
other federal association which him Im’Ou pro- 
moted, for Are and life insurance, anumgsl 
co-operators. The Co-operative NewaimjHjr 
Society conducts a weekly paper, the Co-o/wa/fw 
Mws, its shares being Hub«cril>ed for the moat 
part by co-oporative aocietiea, though there are 
a certain number of individual memliem. A 
good many co-operative productive sociotiw 
are conducted partly on a federal, and |>art!y 
on an individual basis, the capital kting found, 
and the direction proviileil, by co-oijcmtivc 
societies and individual co-ojwmtow m well. 

Something must be saitl u|mn the ®mtr«voiwy 
as to the merits or domcrits of eo-opcnitiv*' pro- 
duction conducted upon tho federal prinfiple. 
Tho main arguments of tho aiiti-fedenilinte 
are based upon tho fact that imdor the fwiifra! 
system the consumer and not tho producer 
receives the first conaideration"~nianiifaftur« 
is carried on, not for tho boneht iff the 
workman but for the use of tluiKO whom he 
serves, though now in the Scottish Whole- 
sale Society tho workers receive a share In the 
profits. This school wouhl b« apimnod in 
part if the workmen wore allowwl to iliare in 
the profits and management with tho Consuinors; 
and variO'US^ schemes have boon put forward 
with the view of detaching the prothifiive 
dejmrtmcnts from the ca-opemtivo wholesal# 
societies, and placing them under the director- 
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ship of the workmen employed. It is claimed 
also that under the federal system there is 
an absence of that spontaneity and scope 
for free development which alone can call forth 
the spirit and energy which must be the 
inspiration of co-operative production. On 
the other hand, the federalists point to what 
has been attained by their system, and to 
the comparatively scanty results of co-operative 
production carried on independently of the 
consumer. A considerable section of this 
school contend that co-operation is not con- 
cerned with profit-making, though the dividend 
is a feature of all the societies, but with a 
system of production and distribution based 
upon use. They hold, however, that good 
wages, good hours, good surroundings, and 
general conditions of work are on the whole 
more advantageous to the workmen thstn a 
problematical share in more or less speculative 
profits. As to management, they take" the 
line that it is impossible for the workmen 
to hold the balance true in matters of work- 
shop administration-; and it must be confessed 
that a study of the history of co-operative 
production bears out this fact (see Co-operatim 
Prodwtim^ by Benjamin Jones). Though 
an award based upon the achievements of 
the two schools is by no means conclusive as 
to their merits, yet the controversy is coming 
to turn more and more on results, and the 
increased attention paid to the interests of 
labour by the federated societies may perhaps 
in time satisfy those who claim — and rightly 
claim — that the interests of the workman- 
consumer can never be served by depreciating 
the value of labour. It is, however, evident 
that experiments will continue to be freely 
tried in conducting co-operation on a basis in 
which federalism plays no part, and in which 
the consumer does nothing more than trade 
with the workmen associated in production. 

[See Oo-operative Wholescde Society’s Annuals, 
pubiislied.at Balloon Street, Manchester ; and Re- 
ports of Aivm(.al Congress of theCo-operatne Union, 
Bank Buildings, Nicholas Croft, Manchester. Also 
Co-partnership, published by Co-partnership Pub- 
lishers, Limited.] v. n. 

FEDERATION, Commercial, as applied to 
the British empire, aims at establishing closer 
and more favourable trade relations between the 
colonies and the mother land than those which 
now prevail. When Great Britain, commencing 
in 1846, adopted the principle of free trade, 
she finally abandoned the right which she had 
previously exercised of directly regulating the 
commercial relations of the colonies. Those 
colonies had up to that time enjoyed advantages 
over foreign countries in British markets for 
many of their products, and in return they had 
often submitted to trade restrictions imposed by 
the imperial parliament. They were now to 
receive no better and no worse commercial 


treatment than foreign countries ; they were on* 
the other hand to be left quite free to frame- 

without reference to other interests than their 
own. The result has been the adoption of 
extremely divergent systems in different parts 
of the empire. While the United Eingdon> 
has followed out the principle of free trade, 
imposing duties for revenue alone, several of 
the most important self-governing colonies have- 
adopted tariffs intended not only to produce 
revenues, but to artificially develop local 
industries by shutting out the products of other 
countries and even those of Britain itself. 

In thus having no fiscal system common to* 
all its parts, the British empire occupies a 
position peculiar among all the nations of the 
world. The fact is accounted for in part by 
the extremely anomalous composition of the- 
empire. “ In it we find communities existing 
under widely different conditions, some with 
vast populations concentrated in a small space, 
while others have their inhabitants thinly 
scattered over immense areas. Some with wealth 
which lends itself readily to direct taxation, 
others which can only collect revenue easily at 
the porta ; some chiefly engaged in manufacture, 
others in the production of food and raw- 
material ; some with capital and cheap labour 
in such abundance that they can cheerfully face* 
any competitors, others under severe pressure- 
from the competition of commercially hostile- 
neighbours more rich and numerous than them- 
selves ” {Imperial Federation, Parkin, p. 279). 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose that 
this very variety of condition might have beep 
turned to account in forming a common system. 
But no serious effort was made to check the 
tendency to commercial separation on account 
of two false assumptions on the part of political 
thinkers of the last generation. The first of 
these was that all other nations would soon 
follow the example of Great Britain in the 
adoption of free trade; the second, that the 
growth of the great colonies must inevitably- 
result in their separation from the empire. 
The persistent advance of protective systems 
abroad has turned attention to commercial 
federation as a means of maintaining industrial 
prosperity: the growing belief that the empire- 
can and should be held together has led to* 
its consideration as helpful to the maintenance- 
of political union. 

All known precedents lead us to associate the 
idea of commercial federation with that of 
political federation. In the existing federal 
systems with which we are familiar, such as. 
those of the United States, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria-Hungary, and Canada, freedom of 
internal ti-ade has been the result, even whore- 
it has not been the fundamental condition, of' 
political unity. In the system which has been* 
proposed for the Australasian colonies one of the- 
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■chief objects aimed at is the same freedom of in- 
ternal trade. Free commercial intercourse, in- 
deed, seems one of the most distinctive marks of 
national unity. Itappealsdireotlytothemasses, 
and gives at once a sense of mutual interest and 
mutual benefit. A common flag and commonap- 
pliances for defence may mean more in times of 
danger ; under the normal conditions of peace, 
the unhindered movement of commerce has the 
greater significance as a mark of common national 
life. The tendency, therefore, to look to com- 
mercial unity as a bond of national unity is 
natural and reasonable. Different methods have 
been suggested by which a greater or less degree 
of commercial unity may be attained. 

1. By general adoption throughout the whole 
extent of the empire of the system of free 
trade as it prevails in Great Britain. The 
existence of high tariffs in many of the colonies, 
and especially of those imposed on great 
numbers of articles in order to give protection 
■of local industries, certainly tends to weaken 
the sense of community of interest which is the 
strongest of national bonds. Earl Grey has 
pointed out (Gotmmrdal Folioy of tJie British 
Colonies, 1892), that a feeling of annoyance has 
not unnaturally been caused among the 
merchants and manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom by finding the products of British 
industry prevented from competing on e<iual 
terms with similar goods produced in the 
colonies, while at the same time nan’ow feelings 
of , commercial jealousy have been fostered in 
the colonies. He continues ; “ It is not 
only between this country and the colonies 
but between the different colonies with each 
other that feelings of animosity have been 
•excited by the measures adopted in pursuance 
of the policy of protection. A few years ago 
bitter, and just, complaints were made in 
Tasmania of the conduct of their neighbours in 
Tictoria in imposing duties on the fruits of 
Tasmania to protect their own growers from 
their competition. There have been disputes 
of the same nature between Yictoria and Hew 
South Wales, and between New South Wales 
.and Queensland, and quite lately threats at 
least of a tariff war between Canada and New- 
foundland. ' In this manner it is to he feared 
that feelings far from favourable to the main- 
tenance of a firm union of all parts of the 
empire must have been created both in this 
country and in the colonies.” 

The federation of the Australian colonies, 
the amalgamation of Newfoundland with the 
Dominion, will put an end to the conflict of 
interests between these colonies ; it is not so easy 
to find a solution as complete where the interests 
of the United Kingdom and the colonies 
in the same way are opposed to each other. 
Purely protective tariffs could be removed ; to 
do the same with oi’dinary tariffs, often 
necessarily high, would not be easy. Even the 


United Kingdom would suffer considerable loss 
of revenue if the duties were remitted on the 
tea, coffee, and one or two other articles subject 
to duty imported from India, Ceylon, and other 
parts of the em|*ire. But tht‘ ehitd’ ditliculty 
would occur in the colonies, which, great and 
small, dei)eiid chiefly upon import duties for 
their public revenues. In nuoi I'lnses the bulk 
of these imports come from tlie United Kingdom 
or from other colonies. Inter-imperial freedom 
of trade would therefore leave a very large 
amount of necessary reveiitie to be raised liy 
direct taxation. To such taxation the obj’ection 
felt in moat of the colonies is so detusivo ns to 
render impracticable its substitution for import 
duties. Qompleto freedom of trade within the 
empire, therefore, such as exists heiwt'en the 
diflerent parts of the United Kingdom, of 
Canada, of the United States, or of Germany, m 
at present admitted to bo impossible. Still the 
abolition of protectivo duties throughout the 
colonies, and the Hmitotion to a few articles of 
import duties imposed for revenue alom*, would 
bo a great advance towards commercial union. 
The desire, felt as strongly in nniuy of the 
colonies as in foreign countries, build up 
manufacturing iiulnstnes, and the belief th.at 
this can be.st be, lione by protective tantls, are 
the chief obstacles to tin* adoption of this 
policy. There art‘ indications, not as yet en- 
tirely decisive, that in the eohudes, as in the 
United States, faith in the protective sy,4em of 
developing industries is givii|g way. Slonfid 
this change of public opinion gi# m, the pros|HKds 
of commercial union hy means <jf greater free- 
dom of trade will bo im]n-(»\vd, 

2. A system of preferential tariffs has been 
proposed in order to secure aomo mea,Huro of 
commercial federation while recognising existing 
differences of i>olicy- Unrlcr this system, while 
each self-governing division of thu empire 
would be left as free as hefurc to choose l»eiween 
a tariff for protection or one merely for revenue 
purposes, it would be bound to make a fixed 
discrimination in favour of countrifs within the 
empire as against countries without it. Ihe 
advocates of preferential tariffs for the empire 
claim that by them sevml ijnpnrtant results 
would be secured. The proferancu given Uif 
colonial productH in the home market would, it 
is believed, tend to direct emigration towanis 
countries under the British flag, thus retaiiuug 
as citizens great numbesrB of amigmnts who 
now go away to add to the strength of fi^reign 
nations. This increased colonial |MpuIathi«, 
with its greater prwluctivo |)Ow«r, would 
P'adually make the empire almost eiitirely 
independent of other countries for Mupplies of 
food and raw’ material of manufacture : it woul«! 
also furnish a large, friendly, and constantly 
increasing market for the output of BrltlMli 
manufactures. The immense extent of the 
national territory and the variety of its produc- 
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tions are facts wliich are relied upon to giye 
weight to these arguments for preferential 
tariffs. The undeveloped or half developed 
areas under the British flag in every zone pro- 
duce almost every kind of food, every raw 
material of manufacture, every article of use 
and luxury. The sufficient application of 
labour and capital, it is argued, is all that is 
necessary to bring production up to the level of 
national consumption. The overflowing popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom and 'its super- 
abundant capital would thus And the necessary 
outlet within the empire, and the colonies in 
these respects would receive what they most 
need. It is even asserted that if the resources 
of the empire were fully developed there would 
be no need to draw upon other parts of the world 
for any article of commerce, and that within a 
measurable time the supply of her colonies and 
dependencies would furnish full occupation for 
the factories of the United Kingdom. 

Another argument has had much weight. 
The belief of the early advocates of free trade 
that all nations would be led to adopt that 
system havingproved fallacious, it is now claimed 
that preferential tariffs within the empire will 
prove the best means of obtaining better trade 
relations with foreign protective countries. At 
present, for instance, the United Kingdom 
continues to give free admittance to American 
products, although the United States show an .| 
increasing tendency to impose duties for the 
express purpose of keeping out British and 
other goods, and so securing the homo market 
for the home manufacturer. Out off by a pre- 
ferential tarilf from free access to what is his 
• best market, the American, it is said, would be 
glad to make concessions in order to regain his 
old privileges. In this case a preferential tariff 
would be a temporary expedient for coercing 
protective nations into a gi’eater or an absolute 
freedom of trade. 

Some of the difficulties in the way of adopting 
a preferential tariff are obvious. The United 
Kingdom still depends upon foreign countries 
for more than 75 per cent of its imports : these 
would be taxed to favour countries which 
furnish less than 25 per cent. Granting that 
the empire can produce within itself all that 
it requires, a lengthened period must elapsebefore 
it actually does so, and there still remains the 
doubt whether natural conditions would allow 
the products to be supplied as cheaply by places 
within the empire as by places without it. 
Sir Rawson Rawson has pointed out (Analysis 
of the MariUiM Trade oftlie United Kingdom^ as 
an important consideration, “the inconvenience, 
expense, and intolerable delay that would be 
imposed upon commerce by the revival in 
England, and the universal adoption elsewhere, 
not only of a duty upon every article, hut of a 
discriminating duty upon every article, which 
would necessitate the revival of the system of 


certificates of origin. ... Its re- imposition here 
and its universal introduction into every part 
of the empire, considering the immense increase 
of trade at the present day, would strike a 
blow at the freedom of commerce which would 
go far to counteract any advantage arising from 
the proposed difference in the rate of duty.” 

3. A plan for preferential tariffs within the 
empii-e was submitted to the colonial conference 
of 1887 by Mr. Hoffmeyer, one of the represen- 
tatives from Cape .Colony. Mr. Hoffmeyer, in 
proposing that on all produce imported into the 
United fingdom and the colonies from foreign 
countries a small fixed duty should he levied 
over and above any duty which like imports 
had to pay when coming from British countries, 
added the important condition that the revenues 
derived from this additional duty should be 
paid into a common fund for national defence. 
Such a plan, he said, would “ establish a feeling 
on the part of the colonies that whilst they 
were paying for the defence of the empire they 
were at the same time enjoying in British 
markets and inter-colonial markets certain 
advantages which foreigners did not enjoy. 
That would establish a connecting link between 
the colonies mutually as well as between the 
colonies and the empire also, such as is not at 
present in existence, and which might further 
develop by and by into a most powerful bond 
of union” (Froeeedings Goh Gonferenm^ 18S7, 
vol. i.). Mr. Hoffmeyer estimated that an 
additional duty of 2 per cent on all imports of 
foreign produce would give a revenue of 
£7,000,000, a sum which would materially 
lessen the burden of taxation for defence. 
Under existing circumstances this method would 
apparently bear heavily upon the mother 
country. Whereas more than 75 per cent of 
the imports of the United Kingdom are from 
foreign countries and therefore liable to the ’ 
additional duty, the imports of the colonies are 
chiefly from the United Kingdom or from other 
parts of the empire, and therefore not in the 
same way liable. In the case of South Africa 
only about 10 per cent of the whole imports 
would pay the duty ; in Australia 16 per cent 
or 20 per cent; in Canada 35 per cent or 40 
per cent. The distribution of the tax would 
therefore not he at all in proportion to the 
whole volume of trade to he protected. 

The fairness of the impost might be destroyed 
in another way. A section of the empire might 
adopt tariffs practically prohibitive of products 
from other sections. To these latter it would 
he no advantage that still higher duties . were 
nominally charged bn foreign products. It is 
to be noted, too, that the value of the additional 
duty as a means of raising revenue for defence 
would diminish in exact proportion to the 
attainment of the other object of preferential 
tariffs, viz. the self-dependence of the empire 
for exports and imports. 
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The difficulties, therefore, ■which confront any 
plan hitherto suggested, for the commercial 
federation of the emphe, are many and great. 
On the other hand, if the stringent methods of 
protection adopted by foreign communities are 
maintained, there is no doubt that the minds 
of producers, traders, and statesmen alike 'vdll 
be turned more and more to seek within the 
empire the free commercial intercoimse which 
is denied without. The gradual formation of a 
•strong political bond may lead to the gradual 
assimilation of commercial systems. Prof. 
Nicholson says {Britannia Confederation^ page 
95) : ^‘Nothing is more common than to 
speak of the complicated tariffs and the vested 
interests of the newest colonies as insuperable 
obs'tacles to any general fiscal reform. As a 
matter of historical fact, however, in much less 
than a century the commercial policy of the 
British empire has passed, speaking broadly, 
from the extreme of central regulation to the 
extreme of non-interference, and there is, pHmd 
facie, no reason why a reaction should not 
occur if such a course is shown to bo to the 
mutual advantage of the colonies and the 
mother country." The confederation of groups 
of colonies like those of Australia and of South 
Africa, carrying with it, as confederation has 
already done in Canada, entire freedom of 
commercial intercourse between the diiferent 
provinces, will do much to reduce the existing 
complexity of tariffs. Any inclination towards 
free trade in the" protective colonies, even to 
the extent of lessening the number of articles 
taxed, would render much easier the task of 
arranging these tariffs on a basis of mutual ad- 
vantage throughout the empire. The attitude of 
foreign nations on trade questions will probably 
go far to determine the strength of the forces 
which make for or against commercial federation. 

[See Sir Rawson Rawson’s Synopsis of the Tariffs 
and Trade of the British Empire, — Seqml to the 
sa7M. — Amlysis of the Maritime Trade of the 
United Kingdom 1869 to 1889. — Analysis of the 
Maritium Trade cf the United Kingd(m 1889 to 
1891, with special refermce to the proposals for the 
establishment of a Zollv&rein, — G. -W. Medley 
(Cobden Club, 1892), The Fiscal Federation of the 
Empire. To Britannic Confederation 1892, Prof. 
J. S. Nicholson contributes an article on ** Tariffs 
and International Commerce," and Mr. G. G. 
Chisholm one on ‘*The commerce of the British 
Empire." Blue booh, No. C, 5091, fully reports 
the discussions of the colonial conference of 1887 
oh Mr. Hoffmeyer’s scheme for an Imperial Zoll- 
verein. G. R. Parkin’s Imperial Federation the 
problem of National Unity, gives a chapter to 
Trade and Fiscal Policy. H. 0. Arnold- Forster, 
M.P., edits Tables published by the London Cham- 
ber cf Commerce. Much leaflet and pamphlet 
literature has been published by the United Em- 
pire Trade League, a body “formed for the pur- 
pose of promoting mutually advantageous trading 
relations between all parts of the British empire 
upon a preferential basis. " The same may be said 


of the Fair Trade League, “formed to agitate for 
such fiscal readjustment as shall prevent the pro- 
ducts of foreign states, which refuse to deal with 
the United Iving<lom in fair trade, from unduly 
competing in British markets with the products 
of home labour : and to promote, by means of 
the bond of commercial union between the mother 
country and lier colonies and dependencicK, an 
extension of trade with our own empire," The 
publications of the Imperial Federation League 
discuss impartially the merits of free trade and 
of preferential trade ns otlVring eaeli a po.ssildo 
basis of coinmeroial federation. Artijdes tomdi* 
ing upon the question have been numerous in 
most of the leading magazine^ recently. Se.* also 
Tariff itEFoiur Movement, App.J (i. u. i\ 

FEE. («) In English law the terni/ly means 
an estate of inheritance as tiistingtrished from 
a lesser estate, but in feudal law it was used to 
denote that which wa^ the *' subjeet of tenure " 
as opposed to the ahd or heretiitary estate, for 
which thoowner rendereti no service to a superior 
(see Feob ; Chailis on Ilmi Froprriy, Ijoiitlon, 
1835). 

(5) Payments nmh by suittirs m courts of 
justice or to the stewani of a manor. The 
former are regulated by ancient or by 
rules of court, the latter are regulated entirely 
by custom (sue Serivtui on Cpyhdtkt, Jamdon, 
1882). j. K. V. M, 

FEE (Scots law). The right of a tenant or 
“feuar" of iami under the feudal system of 
tenure : also reversion ami nnnainrler. The 
rules of law relating to fee are based tm the 
principle that the feo can never in pfunViik, 
for the superior, or lord, is always cutitkni to 
have a vassal. 

[For the fee in the ciiae of an Infir of entail, »e© 
Entail (Scotland}. See qf ths 

Law (f Scotland, §§ 1713-1716.] a . n. 

FEE SIMPLE An estate *‘<hw«'miibie t^- 
the heirs generally, that is, simply, without 
i-estraint to the heirs of the bialy or the like"" 
{Co. LitL, 1 h). It is the greatest estate or 
interest which the law of Engkiitl |»ermita any 
subject to enjoy in land. In ilmwy the ulti- 
mate ownei*ship bedongs to the crown. Wi!- 
liams (in Principks of Ute Law qf ikal Fmiwtiy, 
L»ondon, 1892, p. 54), says, “ A small occasional 
quit-rent, with its accomfwnyiiig relief, suit of 
the court baron, if any such exists, an oath of 
fealty never exacted, are nmv, It the 

ordinary incidents of modern soosgo tenure" 
(see Digby’s liistory of ilif Law of Mmt 
Property, Oxford, 1884 ; Williams, on MmI 
Proj^ty, 10th ed. 1001). The owner of 
a fee simple has full |>0w«r of leasing or 
alienating it, and on his death it descends 
to the heir of the last iwnion who acquired 
the estate otherwise than by decent 

FEELING OF VALUE* Sm VAim. 

FEE TAIL. Lmd is held in fee tail if, to* 
cording to the intention of tli© original grant, it 
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passes, on tlie death of any individual owner, to 
one of the descendants of the original donee. 
Land may he held in ‘‘tail general ” or in “ tail 
special.” In the first case the grant is made 
to the use of “A and the heirs of his body,” 
and the land descends to the next heir of the 
original donee according to the mles regulat- 
ing the intestate succession to land held in fee 
simple (see Him) ; it therefore passes to females 
in default of males of the same degree. Gifts 
in “tail special” occur much less frequently 
than gifts in tail general, the least rare instance 
being a gift to the use of “A and the heirs 
male of his body,” in which ease female hehs 
are excluded. If the tenant in tail is in posses- 
sion he can, by the execution and enrolment of 
a disentailing deed, convert the fee tail into a Fee 
Simple (g'.u), and thus becomes absolute owner 
of the land. If, however, the land is in the pos- 
session of a tenant for life on the death of whom it 
would pass to the tenant in tail, the latter can- 
not bar the entail except with the concurrence 
of the former, who for that purpose is called the 
“ protector ” of the entail. In the case of large 
family estates the land is generally held by a 
tenant for life under the provisions of a settle- 
ment, the tenant in tail being entitled to succeed 
on his death ; and it is usual, as soon as the 
tenant in tail attains his majority, to “resettle 
the estates ” by barring the entail, giving the 
former tenant in tail an estate for life and mak- 
ing his next heii’ tenant in tail in remainder. 
It is one of the commonplaces of popular oratory 
to say that the free movement of land is 
hindered by “the law of entail ” ; but, as shown 
above, entailed land, if not forming part of a 
family settlement, can always be brought under 
the absolute control of the owner ; settlements, 
not entails, impose fetters on land. But even 
these fetters can easily he broken through, as 
under the provisions of the Settled Land Acts 
the tenant for life has, subject to certain excepted 
parts, the power to sell any part of the settled 
land at his discretion ; and as regards the ex- 
cepted parts (mansion-house, heirlooms, etc.), he 
can do so subject to the consent of the court. 
[For further particulars see Entail, Law op.] 

E. S. 

FELDAGE, see Faleage. 

FELT, Joseph B. (1789-1869), was born in 
Salem, Massachusetts, and was educated for the 
Congi’egational ministry, from which he early 
retired. Throughout his life he engaged in anti- 
quarian researches of a historical and statistical 
nature. To the economist the most important 
of his writings are : Eistoi'ical AccourU of 
Ma^»m}imette Cv,rvency, Boston, 1839, pp. 269 ; 
and the contributions to Coll&d^iomof tfw Atneri- 
can Statistical Assodationt vol. i., Boston, 1847, 
containing especially Statistics of ToaccUion in 
Massachusetts^ pp, 221-696. (See Memoir by 
Henry M. Dexter in Mass. Eist. Soc. Pn'oc., 
1875-76, pp. 113-117.) D. R. t>. 


FEMALE LABOUE. The introduction of 
machinery and the growth of the factory system 
have effected considerable changes in the con- 
ditions of female labour during the present 
century in every country where these causes 
have opejated. Women in the poorer classes 
had been accustomed to add to the family 
income by casual work, and by spinning or 
weaving for manufacturers in their own homes. 
Much light is thrown on the conditions of 
working women in England, towards the end 
of the 18th century, by Sir F. Eden {The 
State of the Poor, 1797), but he does not always 
make it quite clear whether the women actually 
worked at the factory or at home. Home work 
was the rule, and of one village Eden remarks 
that “employment for labourers’ wives and 
children is much wanted ; they are oftener seen 
basking in the sun in summer, and shivering 
over a stolen wood fire in winter, than in any 
profitable exertions of industry.” The use of 
machinery made it economically necessary for 
female labour to be employed at the factory 
itself, and a long uninterrupted working day 
was enforced instead of work at irregular 
intervals varied by household occupations. 
The increased demand for female labour in the 
factory was accompanied by a diminished need 
for their services at home. The questions of 
economic interest which the history of the 
employment of women should explain are (1) 
the extent to which they compete with men ; 
(2) the effect of such competition on the wages 
of men in the same trade ; (3) the effect of the 
economic independence of women on the rate 
of wages of men in the same class, and hence 
on the income of the family ; (4) the effect of 
the employment of married w'onien in factories 
on the well-being of the family. The first point 
is the only one on which we have statistics 
of any general value. The regulation of 
factories and workshops in which women and 
chEdren work {mde Factory Acts) has made it 
possible to obtain returns of the numbers of 
males and females in such factories in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is in the textile industries that male and 
female operatives are most frequently to be 
found employed on the same kind of work. 
The factory returns show a steady increase in 
the proportion of female to male operatives since 
1896 (for which year the first return 

was made). But it is a mistake to suppose that 
this is a proof of displacement of men by women ; 
in seveml towns male labour has been attracted 
to higher paid occupations {e.g, machine-mak- 
ing), and female operatives have therefore been 
more easily obtainable than male operatives. 

The census of 1901, however, shows that 
female labour is still in the main employed in 
supplying the same needs as a hundred years ago; 
but the work is done in the factory, workshop, 
school, or institution, instead of in the home. 
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United Kingdom. — Fe^nale Zalour in Factories 
and Worlcslhops in 1907, 

„ , ^ Percentage of 

N^ber of Women over 18. 
Women 

and Girls. ' , . , 

Mamed.! Widowed. 


Textile Factories . 679,863 24*1 4-1 

Non-Textile „ . 775,575 16-3 4*4 

Workshops . . 15'1 4’9 


Occupatio'n^ of Women and Girls of 10 years and 
upwards according to the Census 1901. 

Industry. Number. 

Domestic Offices or Services . . . -2,055,725 

Clothing r . 903,646 

Textile 867,269 

Pood, Tobacco, Drink, and Lodging . 372,027 

Teaching 203,132 

Agriculture 183,607 

Paper, Books, and Stationery . . 114,640 

Commercial .... . 80.532 

Sick-Nursing . . . . 79,002 

Metals, Implements, and Conveyances . 65,142 

Other and undefined .... 385,248 

Total occupied 


A comparison of the census returns since 1850 
shows that the employment of women relative 
to the female population is increasing between 
the ages of 15 and 25, and decreasing amongst 
women over 25 {General He^povt on Census of 
England and Wales^ 1901^ Cd. 2174 ; Journal, 
of the Royal Statistical Society^ June 1898). 
The England and Wales census 1901 gives 
the number of married and widowed women 
returned as occupied as 18*2 per cent of their 
total number, while 52*3 per cent of the un- 
married women and girls over 10 years of age 
were returned as occupied. In 1851, the only 
year for which similar information was compiled, 
the census report stated that 25 per cent of 
the wives in Great Britain, and 67 per cent of 
the widows, were engaged in some extraneous 
occupation. The details of the census of 1911 
are not yet available, nor can the effect of the 
Trade Boards Act of 1909 be shown. 

The effect of female labour on men’s wages, 
and the extent to which it has superseded men’s 
labour, are difficult to ascertain. Work requiring 
neither muscular strength nor long training 
would naturally be remunerated at a low rate, 
whether done by men or women, and much of 
the work in which women have superseded men 
is of this nature. Thorold Rogers remarks of 
women’s labour in the 15th century, “that 
women’s work, when of what we may call an 
unskilled kind, was equally well paid rvith that 
of men,” and at the present time there is ground 
for believing that inequality in tlie rate of pay- 
ment is most frequently to be found when women 
compete with men in work requiring training 
and education. There is not sufficient evidence 
to enable us to judge of the effect of married 
women’s labour on the wage of the husband. 
For its relation to infantile mortality, see papers 
under this heading, in the Journal of the Royal 


Statistical Society. (Femalj'.s axd Ciiilurkn’, 
Earnings op ; Factory Aris.) 

\_Board of Trade (Labour Frjit. ) I'rpfs. and Home 
Ofice Factonnf Inspectors' Repts . — S. Webb, The 
Alleg^ Differences in the paid (o Men and 
Women for Similar irwA— C. E. Collet, Iff »?«*'» in 
Industry^ 1911, Women’s Printing Soc., Ld., Lon- 
don. — 0- Schreiner, Tro?n«?i aM Labour, c. e. c. 

FEhlALES AND CHILDREN, 

OF. Previous to the growth of the factory 
system the earnings of women were principally 
gained by irregular work done at home !bi 
employers. Women also worked in the Judds, 
but rarely for long periods, as suc;h work made 
it necessary for them to leave their home.s ; it 
was more highly paid than tho.so intinstrics 
which were carried on by married women in 
their leisure hours. Adam Smith, in s|K;aking 
of the domestic industries, says that “ in most 
parts of Scotland she is a good spinner who can 
earn 20d. a week.” Sir F. Eden {State, of the 
Poor, 1797) gives the earnings of spinners iti 
different parts of England ; in Ciimberiand they 
earned from 4d. to Cd. a day ; at Wirkswurth 
by worsted-spinning 5^d to Cd. a day, and by 
cotton-spinning 8s. to*" 5s. a week ; at Sonth 
Tawton, in Devoii.shire, by serge-spiiming Cd. 
to 7d. aday ; at Colchester, ehiblren of eight or 
nine years of age spun for 2d. or 3d. a day, and 
women weavers earned 5s. tb tm. Cd. a*week. 
At Leicester, women worst eil-spiuners cariud 
4d. to 8d. a day, and at Kilworth Cd, to lOcL, 
children* from twelve to fourteen earning about 
6d. a day ; at Kirkby Lonsdale, Underbarrow, 
Southam, lukborough, and Sheffield the women 
earned 4d. to 8d. a day. Whereas the spinnera 
at the last-mentioned town earned abotit 6d. a 
day, washerwomen earned Is. a day and victnak. 
The earnings of laceniakers in Bedfoidshire and 
Buckinghamshire ranged from 6d. to Is. a day, 
a few women in Leighton Bumrd earning » 
much as Is. to Is. 3d. In Northamptonshire, 
the laeemakers by hard work earned Id. to I4<l. 
an hour, the earnings ranging from 6d. to la. M. 
a day, but the ordinary earnings being al)Out 
8d. to lOd. a day. At Dumstable, the straw 
plaiters earned from 6s. to 12s., children earn- 
ing from 2$. to 4s. a week. The totel earnings in 
the factories were higher. At Carlisk, women 
in the stamperies earned 3s. to 12s, a week ; at 
Manchester in the cotton trade from Ch. to 128., 
8s. being the average ; at Birmingham in butt on - 
making, when in full work, 7s. to IOh. a week. 
In some cases, however, the wages in eottoii 
mills and other factories are put at a very lovt 
rate, leaving it also somewhat doubtful whether 
the women worked the whole week at the 
factory. Thus, Eden says, that at Newark 
“women and children” earneti Is. to 6a. a 
week in the cotton thread mill j at Northampton 
2s. to 5s. ; but at Settle children eight to four- 
teen years of age earned from Is. to Bs, or 6s 
in the cotton works. Children under ten 
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oarned 2s. 6d. a week for attending the machines 
at Frome, 2s. to 3s. in winding silk at Coventry, 
Is. to 2s. 6d. in the silk and cotton mills at 
Derby, 2s. to 4s. at Manchester. In 1816 the 
average earnings of 316 children under ten 
years of age employed in twenty-four cotton 
factories in Preston were 2s. to 8s. 3d., the 
hours worked being 12'J to 13 J on ordinary days, 
and 9 hours on Saturdays. In some silk mills 
in Cheshire in 1816, of the people employed, 
fifty-four children under ten years earned from 
Is. 6d. to 4s. a week, 129 young persons 
between ten and eighteen earned from 3s. to 
8s. 6d., and of 114 men and women, the men 
earned from 9s. to 15s., and the women from 
4s. 6d. to 9s. In 1832-33 the wages of women 
and children in cotton mills in Glasgow and 
Manchester were obtained with more exactitude. 

Average weekly earnings of persons employed 
in forty -three cotton mills in Manchester in 
1833 : 


Ages. 

Males. 

Average 
Weekly Wages. 

9 to 10 

498 

S$. 9%d, 

10 to 12 

819 

Ss. 8d, 

12 to 14 

1021 

5$. 0\d. 

14 to 16 

853 

6‘s. 5\d. 

1(3 to 18 

708 

8s. nd. 

18 to 21 

758 

10s. Ud. 

21 and upwards 

3632 

m. 5ld. 


Ages. 

Females. 

Average 
Weekly Wages. 

9 to 10 

290 

2s. md. 

10 to 12 

638 

Ss. 9\d. 

12 to 14 

761 

Us. md. 

14 to 16 

797 

6s. 4fcZ. 

10 to 18 

1068 

8s. old. 

18 to 21 

1582 

Ss. lid. 

21 and upwards 

3910 

9s. e^d. 


The wages census of the board of trade for 1906 
showed the following results for boys, girls, and 
w'omen employed on the employer’s premises : — 


Percentage, of Boys under ^0 years. 


Earning 

Textile 

Trades. 

Clothing 

Trades. 

Metal, 

Engineering, 
etc., Trades. 

Under 6s. 

12-0 

10-2 

8’9 

68. and under 10.s. 

.83-9 

46-8 

44*6 

10s. „ „ 15s. 

30-:5 1 

27-0 

27*6 

15s. „ „ 20 h. 

13-6 

13*2 

12*1 

20s. and upwards . 

8'6 

2-8 

6*9 

Numbers in returns j 

56,474 

13,545 

136,653 


Percentage of Girls under 18 years. 


Earning 

Textile 

Trades. 

Clothing 

Trades, 

Metal, etc., 
Trades. 

Under 5s. 

16*6 

39*4 

14*8 

5s. and under 10.s. 

49*5 

51*7 

70*8 

10s. „ „ 15s. 

26 -Si 

8*0 

13*0 

15s. „ „ 20s. 

5*9 

0*8 

1-3 

20s. and upwards . 

1*7 

0*1 

0*1 

Numbers in returns 

68,298 

; 88,622 

9,121 


Pereeniage of Women of 18 years and upwards. 


Earning 

Textile 

Trades. 

Clothing 

Trades. 

Metal, etc., 
Trades. 

Under 10s. 

17*7 

25*9 

28*7 

10s. and under 15s. 

38*0 

43*7 

47*5 

15s. „ „ 20s. 

25*2 

21*4 

19*4 

20s. „ ,, 258. 

14*5 

6*2 

8*3 

25s. „ „ SOs. 

4*1 

1*5 

0*8 

30s. and upwards . 

0*5 

1*3 

0*3 

Numbers in returns 

225,478 

123,208 

20,922 


The clothing trades offer greater advantages 
to women than other trades, as a considerable 
proportion of the wage earners can become em- 
ployers or managers. 


England and "Wale.?. — Salaries of Certificated 
Women Teachers in Mementary Schools. 


Earning 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Under £70 

5,606 

87 

^670 and under £110 

40,812 

6S‘$ 

£110 „ „ £130 

8,682 

IS'5 

£130 „ „ £160 

6,866 

10’6 

£160 „ „ £200 

1,610 

S‘S 

£200 „ „ £300 : 

973 

1-5 

£800 and upwards . 

59 

07 

Total 

64,507 

100 

Uncertiiicated 

39,546 



Domestic service is the industry employing 
the largest number of women in the United 
Kingdom. The board of trade report on the 
money wages of indoor domestic servants [C. — 
9346 of 1899] gives the following table : — 


Average Wages of Permle Domestic Servants (in 
addition to Board and Lodging) classified gc- 
cording to age. 


Ago. 

London 

England 

and 

Wales 

[excluding 

London). 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Under 16 years . 

16 years . 

17 „ ... 

18 

19 „ ... 

20 „ ... 

21 and under 25 years 
25 „ „ SO „ 

SO „ „ 35 „ 

85 „ „ 40 „ 

40 years and upwards 

£7*9 

9*8 

10*6 

12*8 

14*1 

15*7 

17*5 

20*6 

23*2 

27*0 

27*8 

£7*1 

9*0 

10*6 

12*2 

12*7 

14*4 

16*6 

19*5 

21*6 

23*1 

24*7 

£7*6 

10*4 

11*5 

18*5 

13*8 

16*6 

17*4 

19*8 

21*6 

22*8 

23*5 

£10*2 

7*6 

,9*6 

10*6 

12*8 

12*6 

16*1 

17*7 

16*9 

18*0 

Number of servants 1 

1 on which the above V 
j averages are based j j 

1867 

1 

2461 

651 

859 


The board of trade report on the earnings of 
agricultural labourers [Cd. 2376 of 1905] states 
that Northumberland and Durham are the only ' 
counties in England where the employment, for 
wages, of women at ordinary regular work in 
the fields is a general custom. In Scotland 
women are frequently employed at field work, 
and in the Border counties and the Lothians 
the number of women workers on many farms 
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is nearly equal to the number of men; the 
■women workers are usually paid between 8s. 
and 10s., sometimes 11s. a week, with extra 
money a-t harvest and sometimes at potato- 
lifting. The status of women workers on the 
whole appears to improve. 

[ParliamentaTy Pajpers^ Labour Statistics, 1887. 
— Reports of Royal Commissions on mployment 
in Factories, 1832, 1841-43, 1862-66, 1874-76.— 
Rejiorts of Inquirm into mployment of Women 
and Children in Agriculture, 1867-71. — Reports 
of Select Committee of House of Lords on Sweating, 
1838-90. — Royal Commission 07i Labour — Reports 
mi Employment of Wo^nen, 1893. — Board of Trade 
Report on Employment of Women in Flax and 
Jute Centres, 1898. — Select Cojnmittee Reports on 
Home Work, 1907-8. — Life and Labour in London, 
Second Series, “ Industry, ” edited by Charles Booth. 
— The Englishwoman's Year-Book. — Publications 
of Women’s Industrial Councils and of the 
Women’s Trade Union League.] o. E. c. 

FENELON, FEANgois de Salignac de la 
Mothe (1651-1715), born at the Chdteau de 
Fenelon (Perigord), and died at Cambrai. He 
was the author of TiUmague, in which very 
decided communistic ideas are to be found ; 
{BMique, bks. vii. and Salente, bks. x. and xvii.), 
which have led the socialists to claim the winter 
as on their side. Strongly-pronounced views on 
commercial freedom are also to be found in the 
Gomeils de Narbal d TiUmague, bk. iii. These, 
like the communistic ideas, cease to be sur- 
prising when the reader remembei's that the 
book is a classical romance, written (1699) not 
for the public, but for the moral education of 
the Duke of Burgundy. F4nelon expressed his 
opinions more decidedly when passing judgment 
on the policy of Lonis XIV. The letter which 
this eminent writer addressed to the monarch 
(dated about 1691-1694), the instructions which 
he gave to the king’s grandson, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and finally many passages in T6U- 
migm, for none of which Fenelon sought 
publicity, show how great a mind his was. 
Yet Fenelon was not free from the prejudices 
of his age in matters of politics and religion, 
Augustan age though that age might he called. 
Fenelon was appointed tutor of the Duke of 
Burgundy in 1689, and archbishop of Cambrai 
in 1695. He was from 1693 a member of the 
French academy. a. o. f. 

FEOD OR FEUD. Land granted to be held 
of the grantor or donor as opposed to land 
(Alod) which a man could call his own either 
personally or as a member of a group or tribe. 
Alodial land disappeared and the words /eo«J' 
fewdum, came to be applied to an estate of in- 
heritance as opposed to an estate for life (see 
Fee). 

[Digby, History of the Law of Real Rrop^ty, 
Oxford, 1884, pp. 31, 71. See also p. 31 for the 
various suggested etymologies of the word. Sir 
H. Maine, in Early Law and Custom, 1883, p. 338, 
discusses the history of the feud.] J. e. c. m. 


FEODAE.Y. A book or roll containing lists 
of knights’ fees showing the liabilities of the 
tenants in re.spect of military service and 
scutage, and serving as an assessment for any 
system of taxation wliich has the knight’s fee 
for its basis. The best known and most im- 
portant feodaries are the “ The Red Book ” ami 
“Small Black Book” of the e.xchequer, the 
Liber Fcodommor “Testa de Jsevill,” “ Kirby’s 
Quest, ” and the ‘ ‘ Book of Aids. ” Of these the 
“Testa de Hevill” or “Book of Fees” is tint 
most perfect specimen : it was compiled 
probably in the latter part of the reign of 
Edward I. and contains the result of an impiisi- 
lion held during tlie last years of Hmiry III. 
and the first of Edward I., giving a detailetl list 
of knights’ fees, crown living.s, widows and ludr- 
esses whose hands were in tlio gift of the crown, 
together with the scutages, aids, etc. payable hy 
each tenant. The “ lied Book ” contain.*? a list 
of all the scutages levied between 2156 ami 
1212, and the result of the imptisition held in 
1166 on account of the iiiarriage of ILoiry 11. » 
daughter ; the latter is also contained in the 
“Black Book” ; both books conhiin, be.sidc.s, a 
large amount of mi.scelIam*oiis matter more or 
less closely connected with the exeheipier. 
“Kirby’s Quest” and the “Book of .MR” 
contain the results of similar inquisitions held 
in 1296 and 1356 respectively. Domesday 
Book, the earliest known survey of the country, 
diiFei*s from the above-mentioned works in 
having for its unit the hide instead of the 
knight’s fee. These books are not merely of 
historical and antiquarian interest ; they afibrti 
the student of economics an excellont means of 
determining the distribution of wealth and 
population in medueval England (see 
Knight’s Fee). a. e. «. 

FEOFFMENT. The term ai>plicd to the 
conveyance of a fee, i.e. an est.itc uf inherit- 
ance, by the livery or handing over of the Hei?;in 
{i.e. feudal possession) of the laml. It was the 
usual method of transferring fees in fiaidal 
times, and though it still survives it in rarely 
used. 

[H. W. Challis, Law of Real Property, Issndon, 
1885.] ' j. K. c. M. 

FEORMFULTUM. A term of Anglo-Saxon 
times of doubtful meaning. It sometimes 
applies to contributions in kind jmid to tlm 
sheriff for the maintenance of the king and his 
household, corresponding to the later purvey- 
ance. Sometimes it seems to refer to the 
rent paid to the sheriffs for tlie occupation of 
unbooked folkland. 

[Stubb-s* Select Charters.] B, L. 

FEEDEL OR FERLINU. A fourth part of 
a ViEQATE, speaking generally, a sixteenth 
part of a hhle. But an the hide eontaimni a 
varying number both of virgates and of a<fres, 
the ferdcl cannot be considered as a fixed 
quantity, thougli the normal ferdel was prob- 
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ably 7f acres. The holder of a ferdel was 
reckoned among the lower classes of villeinsj 
and seems not to have contributed an ox to the 
common plough-team. 

[Vinogi'adoff, Villainage in England^ 1892, pp. 
148, 256.] E. G. P. 

FERGUSON’, Adam, LL.D. (1723-1818), 
began life as an army chaplain, but in 1757 
became librarian to the faculty of advocates at 
Edinburgh. In 1 7 5 9 he was appointed professor 
of natural philosophy at Edinburgh university, 
from which chair he was transferred in 1764 to 
that of moral philosophy, which he occupied 
till 1785. While he ranks rather as an historian 
and a philosopher than an economist, Ferguson 
has a fair claim to the latter title through the 
Esmij on the Histoi'y of Civil Society (Edinburgh, 
1767, 7th ed., 1814), and Institute$ of Moral 
Philosophy for the use of studcnis in the College of 
Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1769). The first-named 
work consists of an inq^uiry into the development 
of civilisation from the savage state : the influ- 
ence of Montesquieu is clearly seen in this 
as well as in his other writings. The style is 
diffuse and ornamental. Ferguson’s views in 
pt. iv. § 1, on the advantages and disadvantages 
of individuals being confined to one particular 
employment, are entirely in accordance with 
those of Adam Smith. Though this work was 
published nine years before the Wealth of 
Nations, it is not certain that Ferguson’s ideas 
may not have been influenced by Smith, for the 
two philosophers were on intimate terms, and 
Ferguson entertained a high admiration for his 
friend. Several German writers, notably Karl 
Maex, referring particularly to the division of 
labour, consider Smith, but scarcely on sufficient 
grounds, as the pupil of Ferguson. In liis 
Institutes of Moral Philosophy, which are writ- 
ten in a terse aphoristic manner, Ferguson deals 
with “arts and commerce” (pt. i. ch. i. § 9) ; 
here he admits his obligations to Joseph Haeris 
(g.v.), to whom both ho and Smith owe con- 
siderably, unless, indeed, Ferguson was ac- 
quainted with Can'JSHCLOn. He has, in the 
same work, a more imi-jortant part (vii.) on 
“politics,” subdivided into “public economy” 
and “ political law.” The former treats, among 
other subjects, of taxation, in respect to which 
he lays down the following six maxims : “(1) 
that the exigencies of the state must be pro- 
vided for at any hazard or expense to the 
subject ; (2) that in levying taxes no subject 
be unnecessarily burdened ; (3) that the secmity 
of the subject, or that of his property, be not 
impaired ; (4) that no useful branch of trade 
be unnecessarily burdened ; (5) tliat taxes least 
felt as grievances be preferred ; (6) that the 
least burdensome method of collecting taxes bo 
chosen.” Of these the 2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 6th 
convey some of the ideas included in Smith’s 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th canons, though the latter 
in every case cover far more ground. There is 


nothing in Ferguson corresponding to Adam 
Smith’s first maxim. But Ferguson’s examina- 
tion into the expediency, or otherwise, of the 
various kinds of taxes, divided into capitation, 
assessment, customs, and excise, might almost 
have been the text of Smith’s arguments on 
these methods of taxation. Pt. i. ch. i. § 7 of 
the Institutes deals with population, the laws 
of increase being set out, in some respects, as 
by Malthus thirty years later. In his Principles 
of Moral and Political Science (Edinburgh, 1792) 
— a revision of his own lectures — pt. ii. ch. vi. 
he treats of such economic questions as popu- 
lation, wealth, revenue, liberty, “judicature,” 
and executive power. Here also he repeats his 
maxims on taxation, omitting the 4th and 6th 
but adding, “No tax should be laid on in such 
a manner as to drain the source from which it 
is derived.” He does not mention Smith’s 
canons. 

With Ferguson political economy is only in- 
cidental, and not yet dissociated from “politics ” ; 
his views, without being entirely original, are 
considerably in advance of his predecessors’, 
and more generally consonant with those of 
Adam Smith. In his opinions on mankind 
may be seen the dawn of what is now known as 
Sociology. In his philosophical system, while 
being, .on thfe whole, a pupfi of Reid, Ferguson 
introduced a new theory by maintaining that 
the principle of perfection was of more im- 
portance than the principles of self-conservation 
and sociability, though he admits the influence 
of these latter, which had till then been held 
suflioient to explain human morality. Cousin 
considers that he was the first Scotch moralist 
to understand the true destiny of man. 
Ferguson also wrote an important History of 
the Progress and Termination of the Homan 
Hepuhlic (London, 1783). 

[Small, J., Biographical Sketch of A. Ferguson, 
Edin., 1864. — Encyclopaedia Britannica, snppl. to 
4th, 5tli, and 6th editions, art. “Ferguson,” 1824. 
— ^Hasbach, Untersuchungen itber Adam Smith 
und die Entwiclclung der Politischen Okonomie, 
Leipzig, 1891. — Cousin, V., Cours d'histoire de la 
philosophie morale au ISme sikle; 2de partie, 
Ecole Ecossaise, Paris, 1839-42. — Carlyle, Alex., 
Autohiograp^hy, Edinburgh and London, 1860. — 
Cock burn, Lord, Memorials of his Time, Edin., 
1856. — Burton, Life and Correspondence 

of David Hume, Edin., 1846.] R. H. H. 

FERM OR FIRMA. The composition paid 
by the sheiifls in Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
times, for the domain and other revenues due 
from their shire (see Farming of Taxes). 

[Cp. the title of Madox’s well-known Firma 
Burgi,] E. L. 

FERRARI, Jacopo (living in 1600), bom at 
Rovigo. Though a friar and a theologian, he 
maintained that payment of interest on money 
lent was ju.stifiable. After giving a description 
of the difierent modes of operation then prac- 
tised by the bank of St. Ambrogio at Milan, he 
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proved tlieir lawfalness, and opposed and ar^cd 
against the well-known objection of theologians, 
peeimia, non poiest jparere friLctum nisi ratiom 
lucri cessmitis vd darmi emergentis, as it was 
referable to money in its primary use ; in its 
secondary use it is a class of merchandise on 
which it is right to ask an interest for lawful 
transactions (see Canon Law). 

Diyressio vesolutona in contraotus miiatos a 
Banco S. Amhrosii duitaiis Medio! ani, i>er Frairem 
Jacobum Ferrariura, Ehodiginnm, in conuentn S. 
Mariae gratiarum Mediolani, Ordinis Praedica- 
toriim sectorem primum Mediolani, 1623. 

A. B. 

FERRETTI, Jitliits (fl. 1500), a jhiriseonsult, 
born at Eavenna, who applied himself to 
subjects referring to the revenue. Like his 
contemporaries Francis Lucano and John Batac- 
chio, — mentioned by Eicca-Salerno in his Storia 
ddle Dottrine Finanziane in Italia, — ^he con- 
sidered that taxes should bo for revenue only. 

He wrote, Be Galellis, — Quaestwies et decision's 
utiles et quotidianae in materia veciigalium ei 
gabellarmn tarn in terra quoM in mtri, VenetiLs, 
1547. — inewitate Campaniae (Fabris), 1547, Svo. 

A. B. 

FEEEIES (Scotland). As in England, ferries 
are inter regalia, that is, they belong to the 
Crown, unless granted away. In that case the 
grantee must keep sufficient boats running in 
order to meet the requirements of the public, and 
the rates charged, if not specified in the grant, 
are regulated by the justices of the peace. 
Rights of ferry must not be evaded or com- 
peted with. Public ferries are under the ad- 
ministration of the local authorities, or of 
bodies constituted by special acts. A. D. 

FERROKI, PiETUO (19th century), an abbot 
of Florence, was the author of— 

Rapporto ma Utt&ra s^dla lilertd del 

comvieraio dei viveri di Monsignor Antonio 
Scarpeili (6 Giugno, 1804).— In Atti della R. 
Accademia dei Oeorgofili {vol. v. Firenze, 1804). 

A. B. 

FEU (Scotland). Land held under the 
Scottish form of the feudal tenure, copyhold in 
form, freehold in substance, though subject to 
seizure (after declaratory action) for failure to 
“pay the canon,” or meet the stipulated annual 
payments to the immediate superior. The feu 
is, in offeot, land held under conditions of fixity 
of tenure for an indefinite period, fixed rent, 
and free sale or subletting, subject always to 
the conditions of the original grant. The tenant 
of a feu is called the “feuar,” or in popular 
language, or even in legal narrative, the “pro- 
prietor ” ; the lord or granter, who receives a 
fee -farm rent, as also certain incidents or 
“casualties,” is called the superior, and his 
rent the feu-duty. He in his turn may have 
supeiiors over him, and so on up to the Crown. 

A. B. 

FEUD. See Feod. 


FEUDALISM, its Economic CiiAiucTEK- 
iSTics. It is difficult to state with piveision 
the economic charaeterisf ics of foudaii.sm • 
partly because the term itself ia used very 
loosely, and partly because the conditions which 
it is commonly omployeii to denote dhi not long 
remain absolutely unchanged in any country, 
and were not altogether idenfteal lu any two. 
For the present purpose it will W allowable to 
use “ feudalism ” for the wlnde complex of social 
relations in Western Europe from a!»out the 
10th to about the Ifitli eentury, “ Feudal- 
ism ” must, indeed, in the strict .se«^c of the 
term, be defined as an organkdion rc'^ting on n 
peculiar system of lambtemire— a .system in 
which ownersliip wa.H divideii between ti^nants 
and lords, ainl in whu'h the etmneetion as to 
land was aecom|wuiied by a close iwrsonal tie 
between lord and tenant, involving naiiual 
rights and duties, 'riie ceonomit* fcature.s of 
mediajval life were many of them the results of 
this system of lantl-tenure ; btit it would be 
pedantic to confine our atterdion here in those 
winch could ho definitely conneotod with it 
1. Early feudal sticioty was (1) almost ex- 
clusively agricultural, and (2) the iKipuktion 
was divided into two great rural elasses, the 
lords of the soil (from the king and the great 
vassals down to the pettiest seipirur or iimuorial 
lord), and the cultivators of the suil. The 
husbandmon wore able to spml only part of 
their time — as a rule, perhaj's, Ic.hs than half-— 
on the cultivation of their own holdings ; the 
rest of their time was devoted to labour u|Hm 
the demesne of their hmk In the kter ftnukl 
centuries these labour services were, in wlude 
or in part, commuted for money laymrnta: a 
change which, if we may jutige from mwlcni 
experience in eastern Europe, must have led to 
a great increase of pK>ductiou Ijoth on tho ser- 
vile holdings to which the tenants were now 
able to give tho whole of their ltdM>ur, and on 
the demesnes which could bo Isstter cultivated 
by hired labourers than by unwilling ai-rfs. 
(3) Those bids, lay or clerical, who bold many 
estates wore obliginl to deviw mctlmda by which 
the net produce could be forwartlctl to thorn ; but 
vrith this exception each Maxou or i^cigneurio 
(q.v,) formed a aelf-dcpndcnt ccoiiojuio unit, 
scarcely connected by exchange with the oulaide 
world. (4) Such exchanges iis went on, and such 
dues as needed to be rendirod, within or without 
the rural group, were arrangnl in .what -later 
economists have called a FaiimiiimrtMmJI, m 
opposed to a Oddwirihmhaft ; |Taymc«iH in kind 
or in services being tho rub instead of |>aymcnl» 
in money. (5) Social relations were also 
marked by a high degree of fixity, lAlmur 
dues must, at some period, have become limited ; 
but once the limitation was maib, it remained 
for centuries unchanged ; and, again, after 
labour was exchanged for money, tlie payments 
rapidly became well-nigh unalterable. There 
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was but little movement from place to place on 
the part of the vast majority of tlie people ; 
ascription to tlie soil being not only a legal rule 
but a social custom. Population, moreover, 
increased so slowly that there was little diffi- 
culty in finding room for additional members 
m each manor. . The forces which are now 
summed up in the term “ competition ’’were not, 
indeed, altogether absent ; but they were so 
much weaker than they are now, and they 
moved within such narrow limits, that they may 
almost be regarded as non-existent. 

II. In a feudal kingdom sovereignty tended 
to disappear in suzerainty. But the king, 
besides being the supreme over-lord, was him- 
self the immediate lord of gi-eat estates. The 
royal court was normally maintained by the, 
proceeds of the royal manors. In time of war 
the overlord called upon his vassals for personal 
service. (1) Thus neither for the ordinary nor 
for the extraordinary needs of government was 
taxation resorted to unless as an exceptional 
occurrence, — a marked contrast alike to the 
financial system of the later Roman empire 
and to the habitual reliance on taxation of 
modern states. (2) Taxation being something 
exceptional, it was held to require the express 
consent of those to be burdened. Herein 
appeared the motive which led to the establish- 
ment of parliamentary assemblies, and the 
feudal organisation furnishes the key to their 
early constitution. 

III. In the later feudal centuries trade and 
industry sprang up in the towns. In the 
absence of strong government, and under exist- 
ing conditions as to communication and trans- 
portation, it was natural that the towns should 
not only be the centres of, but should secure 
control over, this new activity, and that they 
should seek to regulate it in their own interest. 
Thus, side by side with a manorial-economy, 
sprang up a town-economy ; both to be super- 
seded in later times by a territorial and a national 
economy. Under the sheltering care of munici- 
palities and guilds arose a middle class, a bowr- 
ijcoisie, by the side of, and after a time in a sense 
between, the two classes previously existing ; and 
it is this class which has been the peculiar re- 
presentative and champion of modern ideas in 
economic and constitutional matters. 

[On the history of feudalism in Europe the most 
generally accepted authority of late has been G. 
Waitz, DeutscJie VerfassungsgescMcMe (last ed. 
1880 seq.) This should, however, now be com- 
pared with Fnstel de Coulanges, Eistovre des 
Institutions* PoUtiques de Vancienm France (1889 
seq.). For England the standard authority is 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History (1873 a 

summary of whose conclusions as generally 
accepted in 1887 will he found in the essay on 
“ Feudalism,” in Constitutional Essays, ed. 'Wake- 
man and Hassall. Much information as to details 
of mediscval life will be found in the writings of 
Thorold Rogers, either in the History of Agri- 


culture and Prices (vols. i. ii. 1866 ; vols. iii. and 
iv. 1882), or, in a more popular form, m Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages (1884). For 
Germany, Inama-Sternegg, Deutsche Wirthschafts- 
gescMchte (vol. i. 1879, vol. ii. 1891). On mediaeval 
labour-rents light is thrown by Richard Jones in 
his Essay on the Distribution of Weedth (1831). 
The work of most vital importance for understand- 
ing the inner life of mediaeval society is English 
Village Community by F. Seebohm (3rd ed. 1884). 
An endeavour is made to trace English agricxiltiiral 
development in Ashley, Economic History, (pt. i. 
1888 ; pt. ii. 1893 ; in Amer. ed. vols. i. and ti.)]. 

w. J. A. 

[See Forests, MsDiiEVAL ; Knight’s Service.] 

FIARS PRICES (Scotland). In the month 
of February every year the sheriff of every county 
in Scotland fixes, with the aid of a jury, the 
average local or “fiars” price of the different 
kinds of grain. The prices so fixed serve to 
regulate the money equivalent of all payments 
in grain, clerical stipends, grain-rents, or of pay- 
ments stipulated to be in grain sold at fiars prices, 
or the price of grain stipulated to be delivered 
without any price having been fixed. 

[See Connell, On Tithes. — A. Smith, W, o/iV,, 
1. xi. p. 84, 1, ed. M'Cullooh. — Add. R^ort of 
Lanarkshire Commissioners of Sujgjfly on Fiars oj 
Grain, 1817. — J. H. Maclean, Fiar Prices and 
Produce Rents, 1826.] a. d. 

FIAT MONEY. A colloquial term in the 
United States applied to paper money issued by 
the government as money, but not supported by 
coin, bullion, or any promise of redemption. It 
circulates because the government wills it. The 
advocates of this money are in extreme opposition 
to the Hard Money or bullion party, d. r. d. 

FIBONACCI (fUus-Eonacci), Leonardo 
Pisano (12th and 13th centuries), the mathe- 
matician of Pisa, chiefly fainous for having 
introduced Arabic numerals from Barbary into 
Italy at the commencement of the 13th century, 
contributed materials to the history of currency 
and of commerce in his work on arithmetic, 
entitled: Incipit Ziber Abbaci compositus a 
Leonardo fiUo Eonacci Pisano in anno 
In it an account is given of the various coins and 
their values, as well as of the different weights 
and measures used, when he wrote, at the prin- 
cipal cities of Italy. Extracts from it are given 
by Targioni Tozzetti (Relazioni d'alcuni maggi 
fatti in diverse parti della Toscana, ed. 2 j vol. 
ii. pp. 62-66, Firenze, 1768). c. A. f. 

FICHTE, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814). 
Fichte, though of the first importance as a 
philosopher, cannot be called an economist. 
Yet through his philosophy he has indirectly 
exercised great ‘ influence on economists, his 
system giving in outline the theory of de- 
velopment worked out by Hegel, and applied 
by certain of HegeTs followers to economic 
history and theory (see Hegel, Lassalli, 
Marx, Proudhon). Yet the direct influence 
of Fichte, through his writings on social and 
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political questions, has been much less strong 
than might have been expected from the power 
of the writer and the brilliancy of his theories. 

Fichte himself had two social ideals, (a) He 
looked forward to a condition of human society 
when the state and the coercion of laws would 
not be needed ; as regards the remote future, 
he is w^hat is now called an anarchist, of the 
type of William Godwin (q.v.). (b) But 

he sees that men have, strictly speaking, no 
rights without the state, and conceives that 
they must necessarily pass through a stage of 
development in which the state and the laws 
shall educate them. He has, therefore, a proxi- 
mate ideal, an ideal state. The best state is 
to him a “closed state”; it is not merely to 
have its separate nationality and laws, but it is 
to be separate in its industry and wealth. It 
is not to be merely “protected” against its 
neighbours’ competition ; it is to have a cordon 
drawn round it, and, with a few jealously- 
watched exceptions, it is to have no trade and 
hardly any intercourse with the foreigner. 

The cordon once drawn, the guardians of the 
state can, he thinks, regulate production and 
trading, prices and wages. They can introduce 
a Lmide$-geld or peculiar national currency, 
valueless abroad ; and they can control its value 
by controlling its quantity. Thus in all de- 
partments of economical life there would he 
hope of introducmg constancy, security, and 
the maintenance of the chief right of man, the 
right to labour. Fichte means by right to 
labour the same sort of exclusive privilege as 
was secured by the old gilds to their members ; 
and he regards this as the most important form 
of property. Private property in the ordinary 
sense of the word, family Hfe, and even ac- 
cumulation of fortunes, are not excluded ; and 
the advantages of family life are clearly recog- 
nised. Fichte is a socialist but not a communist ; 
and he does not try to regulate consumption. 

The fire of enthusiasm always present in Fichte’s 
writings is not wanting in the Closed State; hut 
the ClmracUristics, and Vocatimof Man^axo. better 
examples of his best manner. 

Collected works ed. by J. H. Fichte, Berlin, 
1845-46 (8 vols.). There are passages of economic 
interest scattered up and down in nearly all these 
volumes. Ber QescMossene Mcmdels-Staat (1800) 
was an appendix to the Naturrecht (1796). Both 
are contained in voL iii. of works. 

The Gharactmstics of the Present Age, TJie 
Vocation of Man, and other of the more popular 
works of Fichte were translated into English (with 
much spirit) by the late Sir William Smith (Chap- 
man, 1848, etc.). The translator published also a 
Memoir of Fichte that went through two editions. 
Fichte’s chief philosophical treatise is Wissen* 
schaftslehre (1794), vol. i. of works. 

[Gustav Schmoller, BiiteraturgeschicIUe der 


und die Bedevtung da deuisdirn^ V 
Fesimie, Slay 1862 ; alsi* the artiole FicJde iii 
the J/a 7 idwdrterbuch der h\ 

Dr. Karl Diehl ; also bonars /V./hj.so/./hy (-(ml 
Political Economy (1892', bk, iv. clt. il] j, b. 

FICTITIOUS PA'A^lPliKS. Exami'les. 

FICTITIOUS PAVEl*:. By § 7 (S) of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1SS2, which by virtue 
of §§ 73 and 89 applies mutatk midandh 
to cheques and proinisaory notes, when the 
payee of a bill is a tictitious or non-existing 
person the bill may he treated ns payable 
to bearer. This provision has been held to 
apply to the case of a ft>rged bill, when the 
name of a real person was inserted as payee, 
but the bill was never negoliatt'd, or inteudeii 
to be payable, to him ; see Ihuik of Kngland 
v, Vagliano (1891), 1 App. Cas. 107 ; and 
see the whole subject discussed in an article on 
that case in Law Qiunierbj AVrtVie, vol. vii. p. 
216. In France the insertion of a tictitious 
payee constitutes a suppoaiiion de mm, mid 
makes the bill void in hands of any party with 
notice of the fact. Most of the continental 
codes contain similar provisions. m, d. r. 

FIDKiCOiMMISSU.M. A leg.uw lu* way of 
informal request instead of ftwmal command, 
thus diiFering from the .striefc ietjtdumn Thtj 
Mfdmont of the reque.nt at Jir.Ht de|H‘nded 
entirely on the goo<i faith of the person 
whom it was made, but it subaequently became 
legally enforceable on any one who succeeded to 
property of the tc'stator. 'Die advatitags of 
fdeicoimnma was, that being originally out- 
side the law, they were not Hubject to the re- 
stricted rules applicable to letjafti, Thm many 
kinds of becpiest were valhl m fdeiemimimx, 
though invalid as kgadt. In course time, 
how^ever, the diiferencca between thcat' two 
forms of legacy dkippeared, t!ie law relit ing 
to them being ajcsimilated. The idea of vesting 
property in one jKjraon in the contideiice that 
he will allow another to have the Iwuelit of it 
is common to the fukicommissuin and the tnist 
of English law. Indeed mnm writers 
that the existence of fideieomiiiis.sa mi 
to inedimval chancellors the enforcement of uacii 
and trusts. But the analogy is only of a genera! 
kind. A lldeicommissum is simply a form of 
beijnest requesting a transf(*r of property to be 
made by some om after the testator’s death, 
whereas a trust is much more freely enacted and 
may be of much wider extent 

The notion of a double estate, legal and 
equitable, which belongs to trusts, being de- 
rived from the seimration between common law 
and equitable jurisdiction, is foreign to fidel- 
commissa. From the hdoicommissuni of Boman 
law a form of family settlement was evolved in 
France and some other continental comiferics by 
which the property alfceted by it was made 
inalienable in accordance with feudal ideas (see 
Majokat). E. A. w. 
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FIDES, Bona, Mala. These terms are 
frequently used in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of property, a person acquiring the pro- 
perty of another Iona fide, i.e. not knowing of 
his defective title, being sometimes in a more 
favourable legal position than one acquiring 
7nala fide, i.e. knowing that he has no right. 
Thus according to Koman law only a person 
who comes hona fide into possession of the pro- 
perty of another can acquire ownership of it 
by usucapion, and in English law only a bona 
holder of a bill of exchange for value, 
not a ‘mala fide holder, can recover on it. 
(See Bona Fide.) e. a. w. 

FIDUCIARY. A person entrusted with the 
management of property or business transactions 
on behalf of another person or other persons is 
said to stand in a fiduciary relation to the 
owner or owners of the property, or the person 
or persons on whose behalf the business is 
transacted. The more usual instances of 
fiduciary relations are those between trustees 
and beneficiaries, — principals and agents, — 
directbrs and shareholders. The nature of 
the responsibility varies according to the char- 
acter of the relation, but the rule that a person 
standing in a fiduciary position must not, in 
the absence of special authority, derive any 
direct or indirect profit from his position, is 
common to all cases. E. s. 

FIELDINGr, Henry (1707-1754), play- 
wright, novelist, and essayist, was made a justice 
of the peace “ for the County of Middlesex and 
for the City and Liberty of Westminster,” by the 
whigs, in return for his anti-jacobite journal- 
istic writings. Some results of his magisterial 
experience took shape in two essays, which are 
not without interest to the economist from the 
historical point of view — An JMqniry into the 
Causes of the late Increase of Mobbers, etc., with 
some Proposals for Remed-ymg this Growmg P'vU, 
London, 1751 ; and A Proposal for Mailing a7i 
Effectual Provision for the Poor, for aincnding 
their morals, and for rendering the^n useful 
members of the society. To which is added a 
Plan of the Buildings Proposed, with proper 
Elevatiom, London, 1753. 

‘‘ The history of Jonathan Wild the G^'cat," 
says Mr. Leslie Stephen in his biographical 
essay, ‘‘ is a powerful illustration of the facts 
which were going on under Fielding’s nose." 
He was compelled to ‘‘seta thief to catch a 
thief,” for “ London at this period, and for long 
afterwards, was without any proper system of 
police. Although the population was close 
upon a million, the organisation for such 
purposes was still that of a country village. . . 
The weakness of the police, in fact, made it 
convenient for private persons to come to terms 
as best they could with the criminal classes,” by 
means of advertisements promising silence if 
restoration of stolen property were made. 

Fielding attributes the increase of theft (1) to 


the growth of luxury introduced by trade (and 
of which as such he approves), through which 
the working classes had become unsettled, idle, 
extravagant, and addicted to drunkenness and 
gambling ; (2) to the abuse or neglect of the 
laws for the regulation of the poor. ISTeither 
the receivers of stolen goods nor the thieves 
were prosecuted with vigour, the tortuous mazes 
of London buildings favom’ed escape, conviction 
was difficult, pardons were frequent, and execu- 
tions made festive, not solemn, as in Holland, 
but “a day of glory ” for the criminal. 

In the second essay Fielding insists — (1) that 
work should be provided for the poor j and (2) 
that the poor should be compelled to work. 
He descants on the burthen and nuisance they 
had become, gives an early instance of 
“ slumming," and pointed out that there was no 
street in Westminster “which doth not swarm 
all day with beggars and all night with thieves,” 
that open insults by day were frequent and 
depredations in the suburban parishes of nightly 
occurrence. He planned, with full regulations, 
a county workhouse and house of correction 
to contain at least 5000, to which vagrants and 
thieves should be sent, and to which the un- 
employed might go. There instruction should 
be given in ‘ ‘ manufactures and mysteries, ” and a 
labourers’ registry kept. In support of his prin- 
ciples, he quotes from Sir Josiah Child, “the great 
Mr. Law, ” and ‘ ‘ Sir William Petyt. " c. A. F. 

FIELD SYSTEMS. The prevailing agri- 
cultural system, in the middle ages, of England 
as well as of many European countries. The 
enclosure acts of the 18 th and 19th centuries 
finally put an end to it in most parts of Eng- 
land, but a few relics may yet be found. Open- 
fields and town -fields are names often given 
to lands cultivated under this Three-Field 
System. One of the three fields was left fallow 
each year, while the other two were under 
crops. In some cases a simpler two-field S 3 ^stem 
existed. The open -fields were divided, into 
strips, generally of an acre or some fraction of 
an acre, varying in breadth, but usually, except 
where the irregularity of the land prevented it, 
a furlong in length ; evidently the shape was 
dictated by the necessities of ploughing. Balks 
of unploughed turf separated the strips, and 
across the ends ran a comrnon way, sometimes 
a path, sometimes a strip, the last to be 
ploughed. The cultivators, whether freeholders, 
villeins, or copyholders, held a varying number 
of strips in each field ; the demesne land of the 
lord of the manor, and probably even the church 
lands, were similarly scattered in strips in each 
field ; the tenants paid rent, in early times 
chiefly in produce and in labour on the lord’s 
strips, in the later middle ages and since, 
chiefly in money. Ploughing, sowing, reaping, 
carting, felling wood, washing sheep, repairing 
hedges, were among the commonest services 
performed by the tenants. These would come 
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under tLe Lead of Week-Woek, usually the 
labour of three days a week from the ordinai'y 
serfs ; other services, not fixed in time or 
amount, were called boon-work. In addition 
to their holdings in the fields the cultivators 
had grazing rights on the common pasture land 
which was never divided into strips like the 
arable, and also, as soon as hay-harvest was 
over, on the lands temporarily enclosed for hay 
by the several tenants. “ Lammas meadows ” 
(see Lammas Lands) still recall this old right, 
which points to the common ownership originally 
existing in Tillage Communities. Another 
evidence of this is the communal or manorial 
rule, enforced by the township or manor courts, 
by which common cultivation was made com- 
pulsory. The same crops must be grown by all, 
the same fields cultivated and left fallow in the 
same order. Individual ownership was joraeti- 
cally established, hut there was no individual 
freedom of action. Economically, the system 
was wasteful, tending to keep the standard of 
farming at the level of the worst farmer, giving 
scope for endless quarrels, and preventing the 
adoption of improved methods and implements. 
The holdings being scattered, the fannhonses 
could not stand in the midst of the farms, but 
were placed side by side in the village street. 
The normal holding of the better class Villein, 
if in the complexity of classes and holdings 
anything can he called normal, may he taken 
as 30 acres, — a Viegate or Yaedland ; 
such a tenant usually owned two oxen, and 
combined with other tenants to form the 
common plough-team. Others held a half- 
virgate, — ^bovate or oxgang, and contributed 
one ox to the team, while others again of the 
lowest class of villein had little or no share 
in the common fields and owned no ox, hut 
held a hut with a small plot of garden. All 
gradations are found between these classes, and 
some viHeins even held more than a full virgate. 
The co-operative plough -team, like the com- 
pulsory common cultivation, calls to mind the 
common ownership of earlier times. 

The chief points which are still controversial 
are, the origin of the scattered holdings and of 
the services and rents of the peasants. But 
the latter, though intrinsically the more im- 
portant, cannot be considered here. "With 
regard to the former, Seebohm argues that the 
strips were apportioned to the co-owners of the 
plough- team in a certain rotation, and in propor- 
tion to the number of oxen owned by each. 
Vinogradoff, contesting Seebohm’s explanation 
of the problem by coaration, mentions the fact 
that in central Russia the strips are intermixed 
although the plough is drawn by one horse, and 
argues that the large landholders, who must 
have owned beasts enough for at least one full 
team of eight oxen, would under this theory have 
had compact holdings, which was not the case ; 
and that Very many instances are found of small 


teams of four oxen owned by two peavsants, 
which under the system of distribution by coara- 
tioE would have given the strips alternately to 
two tenants, — an arrangement which seems not 
to be found. Vinogradoff explains the inter- 
mixed strips by the desire to divide the land 
fairly ; for, as due allowance for the uneven 
quality and irregular conformation of the land 
was impossible, to divide good, bad, and indif- 
ferent land alike equally among the claimants, 
would be the most natural resource. 

[Nasse, Gcschichie der mittdalterlkheji Fcitlyo 
meinscIiCf/HnFntjland, 1869, — Tliorold Rogers, 
Centuries of Whr/ij and 1884. — Seobolnn, 

English Village Conmunitg, 1883.— -Vinogradoff, 
Villainagem England, 1892. — J. L. I iammmid ami 
Barbara Hammond, The Village Lnhmirrr, 1700- 
191L] E. tj. r. 

FIERI FACIAS, Writ of. This writ, com- 
monly called /../in, is the one most frequently 
used for the purpose of enforcing judgments for 
the recovery of money claims. It directs the 
sheriff to “cause to be made" (fuinfadas) the 
sum of the Judgment debt by sale of so much of 
the debtor's goods as are required for that purpose. 
The sheriffs officer must be careful not to seise 
moye goods than are required, and not to seize 
goods which are not the debtor’s property. It 
sometimes happens that goods seized by the 
sheriff are claimed by the debtor as his property 
as well as by some other person ; in such a case 
the sheriff may have the rights of the jmrties 
ascertained by a procedure known by the 
technical name of Interpleader. Formerly 
the sheriff was unable to take possession of 
an 3 rthmg beyond “goods and chattels" in tht 
strict sense, but a statute passed in the begin- 
ning of the late reign (1 & 2 Viet c. 110) 
enables him to seize money, banknotes, bills of 
exchange, bonds, and other securities for money, 
and to enforce such securities in the judgment 
debtor’s place. E. S, 

FIFTEENTHS AND TENTHS. Tlie ex- 
pedient of raising money by means of a tax on 
personal property is said to have been first trie<l 
in England in the time of Henry 11. (reigneti 
1154-1189), who raised money for a crusade by 
means of the Saladin Whetlier this was 

the first occasion or not is a disputed point ; 
it is, however, certain that as soon as subsidies 
began to bo granted by parliament, those sub- 
sidies took the form of a tax on j)orsonal pro- 
perty. The amount levied was some definite 
fraction of the value of each person’s movables ; 
the inhabitants of cities, boroughs, and ancient 
demesnes being taxed somewhat more heavily 
than the rest of the country. In tho reign of 
Edward I. (reigned 1272-1307), the usual grant 
became e,fiftcc7ith and tenth; that is to say, a 
tenth of the value of all movables was to bo 
collected from the inhabitants of cities, 
boroughs, and ancient demesnes, and a fifteenth 
from every one else. At first a special 
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nient was made for each grant, but in the year 
1334, when o, fifteenth and tenth was granted to 
Edward L, a great inquisition was held, the 
tax being assessed with much care, extra- 
ordinary pains being taken to secure an accurate 
result, and after this date a fifteenth and tenth 
was a technical expression, and meant that each 
district was to contribute the amount fixed by 
the great assessment of 1334. 'When, owing 
to changes in the distribution of wealth, the 
burden of taxation was no longer fairly dis- 
tributed by the assessment of 1334, the balance 
was restored by allowing a drawback of £4000, 
and in later years of £6000, on each fifteenth 
and tenth, in favour of waste and impoverished 
places ; but no new assessment was made till 
the reign of Henry VII. (reigned 1485-1509). 
The whole system of taxation was altered during 
the commonwealth, fifteenths and ^fl?j^Aswere 
levied for the last time in 1 626. The accounts of 
the assessment and collection of these subsidies, 
extending as tliey do frpm the reign of Henry 
III. to the end of the reign of Charles I., form 
a class of documents of great importance in 
economic and general history. 

[Stubbs, Constitutional Eistory of England, 
vol. ‘ii., Oxford, 1883. — Blackstone's Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England, vol. L, London, 
1862. — Second and Third Reports of the Eejputy- 
Keepe/r of the Public Records, appendix ii. — Dowell, 
History of Taxation, 2nd ed., 18S8.] a. e. s. 

FILAITGIERI, Gaetano (1762-1788), was 
born at Naples. His parents, noble.?, intended 
him for a military career, which he soon 
abanclpned to study law and philosophy, with 
a strong belief in the high future of science, 
and a desire to discover a new system for 
the good of mankind. He was the king’s 
chamberlain, and passed his youth at court. 
During that time he supported the reforms 
which the Minister Tanucci introduced in 
the juridical administration (1774), and pub- 
lished, in 1780, the two first volumes of his 
gi'eat work. La Scienza della Legislamovs, and 
soon after (1783) the 3rd and 4th vols., which, 
if tliey brought him honours both at home 
and abroad, brought him enemies also. He 
married, and removed to Cava, where he 
published (1786) three volumes more, and 
was appointed a member of the supreme trea- 
sury council by Ferdinand IV. His impaired 
health and zealous work in his new office 
obliged him to retire to the country at Vico 
Equense, to recover his strength. But in vain : 
he died suddenly, aged 36, leaving a lasting 
fame. 

Filangieri was one of the most important writer.? 
on economics in the latter years of the last century. 
Ho did not, as he himself declare.?, create new 
systems, or any new theory ; he had a considerable 
acquaintance with the economical studies of his 
time, but it is strange he knew nothing of Smith, 
whom he never refers to. However, he followed 
no leader, standing between the phy.?iocratic and 


mercantile theories. He "Was a zealons partisan 
of free-trade and the Tax, while he 

believed in the Balance Trade ; so that he 
may be termed eclectic, but same sense 

as his fellow-citizen GalianX Filangieri is a con- 
necting link between MbrOANTILISM and Frek- 
TRADB ; he sustains the principle of the balance of 
trade, bnt he argues for a system of liberty both for 
exportation and importation, tempered only by the 
opinion that laws ought to b»o diflerent in countries 
differently circumstanced ; Iiis works are thus the 
prelude to a historical system of social legislation. 
In this aspect Cossa {Introdnmne alio studio delT 
Economia PoUtica) justly classes him among the 
authors who accept the new liberal theory without 
giving np entirely the ancient ones, pliysiocratic 
and mercantile. 

La Scienza della Legisloozione, Venezia, 1822, 
vol. ii. The 1st ed. is of 1780, and another at 
Genoa, 1798. — See especially lib. ii. DcUe Leggi 
PoliticJie ed Economiche, reprinted by Custodi 
in his Collezione P. Mod. vol. xxxii. — Parere 
preserdato al Rs sulla propodzione di un' affitto 
sessennale del cos\ detto Tavogliere delU Puglie^ 
Napoli, ll^^.—Estratto delV opera [ Williami Play- 
fair sul JDehito Nazionale, Napoli, 1788. Playfair’s 
work is rin Essay on the Rational Debt, London, 
1787. Filangieri, in sending his work to the 
Marqnis Toramasi, explains that he owed to Play- 
fair his opinions against establishing a national 
debt, to meet the extraordinary requirements of 
the state. A. B. 

FILIUCOI, Vincenzo (18th century), a 
Jesuit, born at Siena, who summed np with in- 
telligence the oft-repeated theological considera- 
tions about the determination of iiricc, and 
discussed usury and exchange operations, faith- 
fully keeping to the canon law. The first part of 
his volume treats of the theory of price, and is 
interesting to the economical student. 

Merredium queestionum de chrisiianis ofilciis et 
cadhus conscientice, auctore Vincentio Filiuccio, 
Lugdnni, 1622. A. B. 

FINAL DEGREE OF UTILITY is the ex- 
pression used by Jevons for the Degree of 
Utility (q.v.) of the last increment of any 
commodity secured, or the next increment ex- 
pected or desired. The increments being re- 
garded as infinitesimal, the degree of utility is 
not supposed to vary from the last possessed to 
the next expected. It -will be obvious, after 
a study of the article on Degree of Utility, 
that it is the final degree of utility of various 
commodities that interests us commercially, not, 
for instance, their initial or average degrees of 
utility. That is to say (Fig. 1), if is a small 
unit of the commodity A, and h a small unit 
of the commodity B, and the quantity of A 
I possess, and qj, the quantity of B I possess, 
then, in considering the equivalence of a and h 
I do not ask whether A or B has the gi-eater 
initial degi'ee of utility, I do not compare 
the lines Oa and Ob, nor <3o I inquire which 
has the greater average degree of utility, Le. 1 
do not compare the height of the rectangle on 
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haBQ Ox wliieli shall e(][iial the area aOxa', with 
the height of the rectangle on base Oy which 
shall equal the area hOyh', but I compare the 
length xa' with the length y2/, and ask what 
are the relative rates at which increments 
of A and B will oiow add to my satisfaction. 
If xa' is twice the length of then (since 
a and b are supposed to be small units, thi'ough- 
oiit the consumption of which the deeliiie in 
the curves aa', bb' may be neglected) it is 
obvious that 2b will be equivalent to a, since 
either incremeiit will yield an equal ai'ea of 
satisfaction. 

Kg. 1 



Now suppose (Fig. 2) that some other pos- 
isessor of tlie commoditie.s -A and B, either h(‘- 
cause he possesses them in different proportions, 
or because his tastes and wants are dilforent, 
finds that the relative final utilities of the 
sniail units a. aiid*& arc not the same for him 
(2) as they are for me (1). Say that for him 
Zb is the e(piivalent of a, clearly the conditions 
for a mutually advantageous exchange exist. 
Let d be greater than 2 and less than 3, so that 
^-2 and 3 - <5 are both positive. Now suppose 
(1) exchanges with (2), giving him a and 
receiving from him 8b. Then, (1) receives 8h 
in exchange for a (worth 2b to liiiii) and bene- 
fits to the extent of (5 ~ 2) h, and by the same 
transaction (2) has received a (worth Zh to liimj 


in exchange for 5/;, and ha.s bt'in’fih‘d in the 
extent of (3 - 8) A The reMilt of thh exeiiangc 
will be a movemeui of all the vertical that 
indicate the amount ofeatii eoimnodity |H"y^'^"^sed 
by each exchanger, in the direction^ iudieated 



by the arrow-li<‘nds ; anti this again will (as is 
obvioms from in.speefion of the lignres) lonil ttt 
reduce the ditfertaice ladwtam the rat it* «»f 
etiuivalence between a ami h in the enne rtf tin* 
two t'xchangtu's. Thf‘ proeess of i>xehnngi‘ will 
go on (8 not neeehsarily nanaiuing etmstant) 
until the ratio td equivuleiiet* bt'tweeli o mu! h 
eoinckie.s for the two exehunp*rs, thf last ex- 
change bringing about an etjuilibrium in aeet»rtl* 
ance with that mtu>. Kueb a rat equilibrium 
is a limiting mtio of exchange i that is to say, 
exchange eon.stuntly tends tf*nji|»Huieh sut'ira. 
ratio, and would ctaise w<‘re sueh a ratio actually 
arrived at. 

Hence follows, Iiwouh’.m fundamejital tln'orem : 
“The ratio of exchange of any two eomnuydities 
will he the reeiproeal (if the ratio of the tinnl 
degrees of utility of tin* ijuantitieH of coninmdj. 
ti(‘S available for eonsuinption after the ex- 
change is complet'd.” 

The tlnal (h‘gree of utility of a eomniodity in 
thus seen to be the same as its exchange value, 
and a precise relation is establislied between 
Exchange, Value in, and Value in Use 
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(q.v,), the former being the differential co- 
efficient of the latter. 

The subject is worked out in an elementary 
and expository manner in Wicksteed’s Alphabet 
of Economio SdeTice, where Jevons is closely fol- 
lowed, but the term “marginal usefulness” is 
substituted for “final degree of utility.” 

The conceptions of “degree of utility "and 
“ final degree of utility" lie at the heart of the 
mathematical method of political economy, and 
theircomplete history would almost coincide with 
the history of mathematical economics. Inci- 
dentally the idea has been struck from time to 
time by sundry mathematicians, and it has been 
worked out independently by economists no 
fewer than four or five times. Cotjenot (1 838), 
Duptjit (1844), Gossen (1853), and Jevons 
(1862 and 1871), successively discovered and 
taught the theory, each one in ignorance of 
the work of his predecessors. In 1871 the 
Austrian Monger, and in 1874 the Swiss 'Walras 
(working on the basis laid down by Cournot), 
adopted essentially the same central conception, 
and since then the theory has not again sunk 
into oblivion. Many writers in Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, France, Italy, and England 
are now engaged in developing it. See the 
bibliographies and lists of wi-iters in the ap- 
pendix to Jevons’s Theory of ToUtical Economy, 
3rd ed., and the Preface to 'Walras’s ThMne de 
la Monnaie, 1886. 

[Jevons’s “ final degree of utility " is the Grenz- 
imtzen of the Austrian school, Gossen’s Werth 
der letzten Atome, and Walras’s rareU (see Value).] 

p. H. w. 

FINANCES, PUBLIC. See Budget, The ; 
Direct Taxation ; Debts, Public ; Floating 
Debt ; Indirect Taxation ; Taxation, 
Articles on. 

FINANCES. 

General Principles of,p. 61; of United Kingdom, p. 65— 
I, Imperial finance, p. 65, (a) Revenue, p. 66, (6) Bx- 
penchture, p. 66 ; 11. Local Finance, p. 66. Colonial 
and Indian, p. 67. Belgium, p. 68. Prance, p. 68. 
Germany, j>. 71, Netlierlands, p. 76. United States, 
p. 77—1. Revenue, p. 77, (a) Import Duties, p. 77, (6) 
Internal Revenue, p. 78 ; (c) Other Sources of Revenue, 
p. 78; 11. Expenditure, p. 78; III. Debt, p. 79; 
State and Local Finance, p. SO; (a) Debts, p. SO; 
(b) Revenue and Expenditure, p. 80. 

[The details of the taxation in each country must of 
necessity, in a work like the present, become rapidly out 
of date, but the examples of the methods of finance given 
will remain of service to the student of economics by 
showing him the manner in which the public revenue 
is raised in the countries cited, which have been selected 
as important instances of different methods.] 

General Principles. The word “fin- 
ance,” originally applied to the payment of a 
fine {financia, finatio), has by a series of 
changes come now to denote dealings with 
wealth or capital, most frequently, however, in 
respect to the management of public or state 
wealth. Public finance is in fact state house- 
keeping or “political economy” in the earlier 
sense of that term, which, according to Adam 


Smith ( JVealth of Nations, hk. iv. ch. i. note), 
“considered as a branch of the science of a 
statesman or legislator, proposes two distinct 
objects,” the second of which is “to supply the 
state or commonwealth Avith a revenue sufficient 
for the public services.” It is accordingly 
concerned with the best methods of raising and 
applying the revenue of the state, witjh the 
administration of public property and debts, 
and finally with the systems of accountability 
and conti'ol. The forms and mode of financial 
organisation, and the principles on which it 
may best be carried on, have been gradually 
developed with the progi’ess of political life 
and the groAvth of economic knowledge. The 
earliest societies show the direct levy of com- 
modities and services from the members by the 
ruler. This simple method of supplying pubHo 
wants after a time proves inadequate, and more 
complicated forms come into use. The sovereign 
obtains property sufficient to enable him to 
discharge the state services, or, as it was said, 
“to live of his own ” (see Domains), with the 
power of imposing taxes on extraordinary occa- 
sions. As the use of money in transactions 
becomes more general, the revenue is collected 
in the shape of coin, which is then expended for 
the public needs. It is regarded as the duty 
of the sovereign to accumulate treasure as a 
safeguard against emergencies, and the adminis- 
trative arrangements for collection are improved 
and centralised. The sources of revenue are 
widened by the employment of various forms 
both of Direct Taxation and Indirect Taxa- 
tion, the private or peculiar receipts from 
state property sink into a position of less im- 
portance, while on the other hand the forms of 
outlay expand with the increasing duties of 
the state. A further factor is introduced in 
the establishment of Credit, which allows of 
the substitution of borrowing (see Debts, 
Public) for the older plan of keeping a treasure. 
Credit alsoi, by its use, as a medium of exchange, 
facilitates the collection and disbursement of 
the public receipts, which are readily managed; 
through the banking system. Parallel with_ 
this movement is the application of a better 
and fuller method of Audit, and the greater 
power obtained by the people over finance, 
nntn, under the modern representative system,, 
complete control has been given to the legisla- 
ture over the appropriations for expenditure- 
and the taxes laid for the obtaining of revenue. 
This stage, only reached by the most progres- 
sive nations within the last century, marks, 
the highest type of financial organisation as- 
yet known. The ruder and less developed 
forms stiU survive in backward countries, hut 
their position only shows the course which 
progress has taken, and does not aid in the 
explanation of the best system of finance. 

Theories on the subject of finance are of 
comparatively recent origin. At first the- 
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financier’s sole idea w-as to take possession of 
wliatever articles were nearest to hand. The 
ulterior consequences of his action did not seem 
to need any consideration ; therefore both in 
ancient and mediseval societies visible and acces- 
sible wealth formed the chief object on which 
the initial weight of the public burdens fell. 
Even high administrative organisation — as in 
imperial Rome — did not secure any wiser policy 
in the substantive methods of finance. Fiscal 
science took its rise with the need for increased 
outlay caused by the formation of the modem 
European system. * ‘ Statecraft, ” as understood 
by the rulers of the 16th and l7th centuries, 
included the management of national resources 
in the public interest. It therefore, more especi- 
ally under the influence of the ideas of the 
Meeoaktile System, sought to adjust finan- 
cial rules in a way oalohlated to stimulate the 
growth of wealth. Not only the direct but 
the indirect efieots of the fiscal policy 
■adopted were taken, however mistakenly, into 
■account. Thus in the De RepuUica, of Bodix, 
certain kinds of taxation are preferred, and 
the rule of taxing according to faculty” or 
^‘ability” is stated (bk. vi. ch. ii.). Modern 
maxims of finance in a crude form appear in 
the German writers of the 17th century on 
the subject of “the treasury,” and in a more 
■developed shape in the Cameiialistio Science 
■of the succeeding one. The expediency of 
retaining, and the proper management of 
■state property, the distribution of taxation, and 
the limits of its amount, the principle of public 
expenditure, and finally the questions of public 
treasures and debts are treated in his StacUs- 
wirtJiscMft (2nd ed. 1758), and his System de$ 
Mnamwesens (1761) by JusTi who systematised 
the cameralist doctrines. 

But the great source of financial principles in 
the scientific form has been Political Economy 
(g'.'y.) as expounded by Adam Smith {q.v.) and 
his successors, and either included, as in England, 
in the usual text-books of the science, or, asmostly 
in Germany, considered in a distinct department 
_ with the title FincmzioissensGhafL In the 
’ midst of much difference of opinion and dispute 
on controverted points some general principles 
may he found that have commanded widespread 
acceptance, or at least enable the opposed views 
to be realised and defined. Taking the several 
departments of finance in what seems their 
natural order, public expenditure first presents 
itself. The broad rule on this head is admittedly 
that of “economy." No expenditure should 
be undertaken unless for an adequate object, 
and the utility to be gained should be carefully 
balanced against the disutility or cost of the 
service. Not only must the total state outlay 
be weighed against the total sacrifice involved 
in the raising of revenue, hut a due proportion 
between the several wants to be satisfied must 
■be also observed. The “ necessary ” functions 


of the state should be met before what J. S. 
Mill (FriTioipIes, bk. v. cb. i. § 1)‘ calls the 
“optional” ones receive attention. “ Defence,” 
to adopt a phrase otherwise used by Adam 
Smith, is prior to “opulence,” and therefore 
expenditure for security comes before that for 
the encouragement of industry or the improve- 
ment of art. The rule of ‘ ‘ economy, ” or perhaps 
better, “maximum utility,” holds in respect to 
each class of outlay. There arc limits beyond 
which even the most necessary object cannot 
be wisely pursued ; and most disputes as to 
particular cases of expenditure, — e.g. the re- 
curring one as to the sufficiency of tlie English 
army and navy — turns on the question of the 
observance or breach of this rule, which in prac- 
tice only admits of a rough empirical application. 
The expediency of increasing or reducing state 
action may theoretically be regarded as coming 
under the same comprehensive canon. It should 
be carried up to and not piisheii beyond the 
point at which the distribution between public 
and private activities produces the maximum 
advantage. In this respect the doctrine of 
Final Degree of Utility (q.v,% promulgated 
by Jevons (q.v.) and Monger, is empIoye4 
by Mazzola {Flnmiza Fubhlka, Eome, 181)0), 
Viti do Marco {Economia Mnansiariaf Rome, 
1888), and others, but owing to the coinpiicatioii.s 
of the factors, it seems as yet impossible to get 
any definite results. On the lower plane of 
pracrioe the prudence and insight of the stattjs- 
man form the only guaranty for successful 
treatment OtFer laws of expenditure are those 
laid down by Prof. Wagner 
vol. i. pp. 76-88, Srd ed. 1888) as (1) the 
law of increase in state functions with the pro- 
gress of society, and (2) the preference of pre* 
vention to repression in modern state-action. 
These, however, are bare generalisations from 
the specific experience of Germany (and in a 
less degree other states) during the present 
century rather than fundainontel laws of tinan- 
cial policy. 

Of the two great classes into winch the public 
receipts are divided, the older, “drawn from 
some fund which peculiarly belongs to the 
sovereign” {Wealth of Nalimvs, bk. v. oh. ii. 
1st paragraph), may consist of lands or indus- 
trial property. The weight of authority repre- 
sented in Adam Smith’s dictum that “the 
revenue which, in any civilised monarchy, the 
crown derives from the crown lands ... in 
reality costs more to the society than primps 
any other equal revenue which the crown enjoys” 
{Wealth of bk. v. ch, ii part 1), favours 
the sale of public lands, in European countries 
at ail events, and is opposed to fresh purchases. 
Any exceptions, 6.y. the case of Foiuss'm (f.i?.), 
are made not on financial grounds, but for 
reasons of public policy. As a necessary result 
the revenue derived from this source is quite 
insignificant The question of retention or 
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■appropriation of rent by the use of taxation 
is treated under Land, Nationalisation of 
(see also Single Tax). 

Though the industrial receipts of the state 
are not declining as much as those from the 
Domaine (s'.'y.), yet up to the present the field 
of public enterprise is a limited one, being con- 
fined to the means of communication ' and 
ti’ansport (see Post Office ; Kailwats, State ; 
Telbgeaphs), certain municipal services, as 
waterworks, gasworks, and tramways, and lastly 
industries monopolised for the purpose of secur- 
ing revenue (Monopolies, The contri- 

bution from this source is comparatively small 
■owing to the great disparity between net and 
gloss receipts. Any considerable gain, as in 
the instances of the English post office, and 
{till quite lately) the Prussian railways, is in 
fact a covert form of Taxation (g.u). The 
relatively small yield of the quasi-private or 

peculiar ” sources of revenue, together with the 
increasing expenditure for public purposes, 
■compels recourse to a larger extent to the 
agency of Taxation. 

The nature and general features of Taxation, 
its just division, and its real pressure on those 
affected, as well as the technical rules for its 
convenient and economical levy, belong to the 
articles assigned to that head (Taxation ; Taxa- 
tion, Equality of ; Taxation, Incidence 
■OF 5 Taxation, Maxims of, g-.u). There are, 
however, some financial principles applicable 
to t^e subject of revenue as a whole, which 
may best be considered here. 

One very important rule has been expressed 
by the word ‘'‘sufficiency, a the public revenue 
should be largo enough to meet the public wants 
(Wagner, Fimoizwisseimhofi, vol. ii. p. 307, 2nd 
ed.). No methods of taxation or fiscal manage- 
ment generally — no matter how perfect in other 
respects — are financially sound unless they 
provide funds sufficient to meet all usual ex- 
})onses, and thus obviate the creation of a Deficit 
(q.v.). Productivity is therefore one of the 
essential qualities of a good tax system, and 
the net amount produced is a most material 
element in determining the imposition or re- 
mission of a tax. As a corollary from the 
principles on which the foregoing rule is based, 
it may be said that excessive revenue is not 
.desirable, A large surplus loads to waste and 
X>rofusion. As Prof. Adams {FuNic Debts, pp. 
SI, 82) remarks, “The full realisation of self- 
government requires a delicate adjustment of 
budgetary machinery, but surplus revenue acts 
as a weight which throws that machinery out 
■of balance." Thus the ideal system is one 
in which r^beipts and outlay are completely 
balanced, provision for repaying debt being 
regarded as normal expenditure. 

Closely connected with the rule of “suf- 
ficiency" is that of “elasticity.” Adjustment 
of revenue in accordance with changes in ex- 


penditure should always be within easy reach. 
Were this not so it would he impossible, owing 
to the fluctuating nature of public expenditure, 
to secure the desired balance. For this purpose 
the best expedient is the general Income Tax 
(g'.'y.) at a movable rate, as in England. The 
return fi.‘om such a tax can he predicted within 
narrow limits, and the yield “begins almost 
at once” (Blunden, JEcon. Journal, vol. ii. p, 
642). Increase of duty on lightly- taxed articles 
in general consumption supplies the best sub- 
stitute for, or (where a large increase in revenue 
is wanted) the best auxiliary to, the income 
tax. Abnormal pressiue that cannot be easily 
met by state agencies must be discharged for 
the time by borrowing (see Debts, Public) 
which is practically a distribution of the burden 
over a longer period. 

In addition to these requirements of financial 
policy, it is further desirable that the rules ol 
“generality" and “equality” should be as far 
as possible observed. The former — flagrantly 
violated in the case of the privileged classes in 
France under the ancim rigirm — ^prescribes that 
all citizens should contribute to the public 
services. ‘ ‘ Every privilege that tends to exemp - 
tion from that contribution is " says Vanban, 
“ unjust and abusive ” (JD^me RoyaU, ed. Daire, 
p. 4 8). The latter rule, though admitting of vari- 
ous interpretations (see Taxation, Maxims of), 
lays down that;' “The subjects of every state 
ought to contribute towards the support of the 
government as nearly as possible in proportion 
to their respective abilities " (Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Nations, ed. Nicholson, p. 347). 
Quite apart from ethical or political reasons, it 
is financially advantageous to secure the con- 
tributions of all citizens, and to avoid placiug 
an undue burden — or even what may plausibly 
be regarded as such — on any individual or 

Given the foregoing general principles as 
guiding mles in organising a financial system, 
it becomes a question of art to duly apply 
them in the most effective way. First it must 
be decided whether a Single Tax (g.-r.) will 
obtain the needed amount, and if so what form 
it should take, ; whether on land, on Revenue, 
or on Capital (see Taxation). As, however, 
both theorists and practical men are agreed 
in favouring the use of more than one tax 
or form 'of tax, the selection and combination 
of the most suitable classes of imposts have 
to be considered. To what extent Indirect 
Taxation (q.-y.) should be employed; how it 
should be counterbalanced by Dikbot Taxa- 
tion (g'.u), and the supplementing of these 
main categories of revenue by other taxes, are 
the most important points for notice. At first, 
and even now to a great degree, indirect taxa- 
tion in the shape of duties on commodities 
(Consumption, Taxes on, jr.u) was the prevail- 
ing method. Imported goods were subject ta 
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Customs Duties {q>v.), and tEe European mon- 
archies generally employed the Excise (^r.v.). 
Customs and excise comhined furnish hy far 
the largest part of the revenue of the United 
Kingdom (Finances op), of the United 
States (Finances of), and of most other 
countries. In the first-named they are confined 
to a very small number of articles, but being 
laid exclusively for revenue, their yield is high. 
Elsewhere the inclusion of a much greater 
number does not give any substantial increase 
in the return, partly because customs duties 
are arranged with the design of giving Protec- 
tion (g'.'T.) to native industiy, partly in conse- 
quence of the limited consumption of minor 
articles, the Demand {q.v.) for which is besides 
more elastic, and therefore easily reduced by taxa- 
tion. Good policy, moreover, requires the free- 
dom from taxation of certain classes of articles. 
Thus taxes on raw materials, and on absolutely 
necessary articles of food, are not levied in 
England ; as the former would hamper in- 
dustry, and the latter trench on the Minimum 
OF Subsistence (g.-y.). Articles of luxury, 
particularly if hurtful, have since the time of 
Bodin been regarded as specially suitable objects 
for fiscal treatment, as the almost universal heavy 
taxation of alcohol and tobacco bears witness. 
Co-ordination between the excise and customs 
is desirable in order to avoid diversion of the 
course of industry or disturbance of the natural 
movements of consumption. ' The use of pro- 
tective import duties or excises unbalanced by 
corresponding customs is equally a violation of 
this condition. Nor should articles for which 
substitutes free from duty are obtainable be 
subjected to taxation, and the actual duties 
imposed should he suitably arranged in respect 
to objects of interchangeable use, as e.g. beers, 
wines, and spirits, or tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

Direct taxation is gradually taking a large 
place in the financial system. The English 
Income Tax (^/.-y.), at first extraordinary and 
exceptional, has become in practice permanent. 
The Death Duties have been increased and 
are much more productive. The extended use 
of the income tax on the continent, as in 
Prussia and the other German states, and in 
Holland, with in many cases a progressive form 
(sec Progressive Taxation) are instances of 
the same tendency. Taxes on property, as in 
Switzerland, the ‘ ‘ state ” taxation of the American 
Union, and quite recently in Pnissia, may be 
further cited. On the whole it appears that 
both income and realised wealth, especially 
when passing by succession, are being made 
to bear a greater nroportion of the increased 
public expenditure of modem societies. By this 
change a partial shifting of the burden involved 
in supporting the state from the consumers of 
ordinary commodities to the recipients of the 
higher grades of income -and the holders of 
realised wealth is being gradually produced. 


Some other kinds of contribution are employe?! 
by the financier. By the agency of stamps, 
vanous legal and commercial transactions are 
charged. Of the same character are the, fees 
for legal formalities, and more generally for 
services rendered by the public dejtartinenta, 
which in some degi'ee differ from taxes, since 
they are paid for service done. In their ease 
the rates of charge have to be fixed on other 
than purely financial grounds. 

In the working of finance it is ditlicult and 
indeed practically impossible to avoid excess 
of expenditure over income in perioils of great 
pressure. Hence the growth of Public Debts 
(see Debts, Public), and the need of providing 
for their support and ultimate discharge (.see 
Amortisation ; Sinking Fund). 

The systematic treatment of national finance 
is facilitated by the exhibition of its true 
position at definite intervals, and its considera- 
tion by the legislature. This is securetl by 
the Budget {q.'o,), round which has gatiiered 
a mass of conventional rules as in England, or 
strict legal enactments as in Franco, designed 
to secure publicity and respomsibility. A 
thorough system of audit, verifying both the 
reality of alleged expenditure and its conformity 
to the legalised appropriations, is an additional 
and valuable guarantee for the souml manage- 
ment of the public financo.s. 

Lastly tbo existence of a complementary 
system connected with the numcrouH local badie.*^ 
both urban and mal must bo noticed. -Each 
of the several heads touched on above — expendi- 
ture, revenue, indebtedness, and administration 
— ^has its counterpart, though with instnictivo 
differences in Local Finance (g.-K.)- But it is 
the reciprocal action of the tax system that 
requires to have special emphasis placed on it. 
When estimating the legitimacy of outlay, the 
distribution and proper forms of fctxation, the 
weight of public debt, or any similar questions, 
it is absolutely necessary to take both general 
and local finance into account. Otherwise a 
true judgment on such points will be impossible., 
as some elements essential for it.s nitainin<mt 
will have been omitted. 

[The literature of finance is quite overwhelming 
in amount. Nearly all text -books of political 
economy deal more or less with rumneial que.stion8. 
There is also a mass of .special works. In addition 
to those quoted in the text or given in the various 
articles referred to, the following manuals juay be 
mentioned. M‘Culloch, TaxMmi a'nd iJm Funding 
System, 1845, 3rd ed, (revised) 1883.— Thorold 
Rogers, art. “Finance” in 8th edition of Kneydu- 
poedia Britannica. — P. Leroy-Beaulieu, Traiti de 
la Science des Fimnees, 2 vols., Paris (5th ed.), 
1892. — IrV. Reseller, FmmzimsemcM/t, the 4tb 
vol. of his System der Valksmirthschcg't, 3rd ed., 
Stuttgart, 1889.— G. Cohn, Fimrmmsscmsdtaft, 
(translated into English), Stuttgart, 1888.—C*. F. 
Bastable Public Finance, 1903, 

Among brief introductory text- books the most 
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conveuient are L. Oossaj Soimm delle Finanze, 
6tli ed. 1893, the 3rd ed. translated into Inglish 
under title Taxation^ New York, 1888. — Q. 
Bicca- Salerno, Soienza delle Finanze^ Florence, 
1888. — K. J. Eheberg, Grundriss der Finam- 
wissenschaft, 3rd ed. Leipzig, 1891.] o. P. b. 

United Kingdom. In the articles on the 
Budget; Excisii; and Finance, General 
Principles op, reference has been made to the 
historical development of the British financial 
system. Those on Import Duties and the 
Mercantile System explain its connection with 
the industrial development of the nation. The 
purpose of this article is to state broadly exist- 
ing facts, and the principles on which the finance 
of the United Kingdom is at present based. 

I. Imperial Finance. 

The following table indicates the growth of the 
resources of the kingdom since the beginning of 
modern finance — the time of the corn law repeal. 
It should be compared with the general growth 
of the nation’s wealth — e.g. with the Imports 
and Exports. About 1887 a check seems to 
have come to the then sources of revenue ; and 
the great increase in amounts appearing in more 
recent years is due to extra taxation. 



Bevenue, 

Expenditure. 

1842 

1847 

1852 

1857 

1862 

1867 

1872 

1877 

1882 

1886-7 

1891-2 

1896-7 

1901-2 

1906-7 

1909-10 

£46,965,630 
51,546,264 
53,210,071 
72,787,965 
69,674,479 
69,434,568 
74,708,314 
78,565,036 
83,955,229 i 
90,772,758 
90,994,786 
103,949,886 
142,797,999 
155,036,486 
131,696.4.56 

£50,945,169 

54,502,948 

50,792,512 

76,042,570 

72,086,485 

665 780,396 
71,490,020 
78,125,228 
83,605,503 
89,996,752 
89,927,773 
101,476,669 
195,522,215 
149,637,664 
157,944.611 


G. lievenue. 

The approximate percentages in the revenue 
table are : — 



Yield in 1909-10. 

Per cent 
of whole, 
approx. 

Customs . 

Inland Revenue — 

£30,348,000 

22-7 

Excise . 

31.032.000 

21.766.000 

23-5 

Estate Duties, etc. . 

16-4 

Stamps . 

8,079,000 

6T 

Land Tax, etc. 
Property and Income 

710,000 

■5 

Tax . 

13,295,000 

10 ‘8 

Postal and Telegraphic 

23,030,000 

17‘4 

Crown Lauds . 

480,000 

■4 

Miscellaneous . 

2,956,456 

I 2-2 


£131,696,456 

100 


Though the actual receipt of this revenue is, 
of course, not so simple as might appear from 
this table, it is immeasurably more so than in 
any foreign country of which we are aware. 
Taldng the heads in order, we may bring out 
a few further details. 

The customs (import) duties are raised on 
about seven chief articles ; — 


Tea which gave 
Coffee, etc. ' ,, 

Spirits ,, 

Wines ,, 

Tobacco, etc. ,, 

Currants, etc. ,, 

Sugar ,, 


in 1909-10 £5,677,790 
„ 530,457 

„ 3,293,100 

„ 1,123,152 

„ 16,680,906 

„ 501,269 

„ 2,960,202 


The process by which this purely revenue tariff 
has been attained will be found sketched in the 
articles on Commerce ; Free Trade ; and Im- 
port Duties. For about twenty years it re- 
mained much the same and produced annually 
about £20,000,000. Its increase was partly 
due to the war taxation and partly to the re- 
imposition of the duty on sugar 1901, though 
this was reduced 1908. 

The excise remained fairly constant, varying 
from £25,000,000 to £27,000,000 for many 
years ; it has been increased lately. The chief 
items in 1909-10 were — 


Spirits . . . £14,665,272 

Beer . . . 12,531,626 

Railway Tax. . 322,132 

Under the Finance Act of 1908, the whole of 
the excise duties are paid, in the first instance, 
into the exchequer. A large part is then handed 
over to the local authorities. It is only since 
1881 that an excise duty has been levied direct 
on beer — previously it was imposed on the 
materials used for brewing. 

The death duties, since 1894, when Sir W. 
Harcourt recast and increased them, have been 
separated from “stamps” — producing a large 
revenue. The property and income taxes and 
the inhabited house duties are amongst the 
most important items in the national taxation. 
The income tax is at once the most convenient 
and the most notoriously unfair. Originally 
imposed as a temporary expedient, it has become 
one of the chief engines in the hands of the 
chancellor of the exchequer. A penny in the 
pound on the income tax produces a sum which 
may now be put at £2,600,000, hut tends to 
increase with the wealth of the country, and the 
care taken in collecting the tax. The principle 
of the tax is excellent, but, as levied, it excites 
a good deal of grumbling and invites evasion. 
If it were arranged on a scientific basis, it would 
be more satisfactory and productive. The 
main burdens on houses and land belong to 
local finance. 

The revenue of the postal and telegraph 
services are the other large items in the public 
revenue. They are rather to he considered as 
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returns for services rendered. The net revenue 
'Oil this account, after deducting expenses, 
averaged over £4,000,000 for five years past: 
obtained almost entirely on the inland post. 

The incidence of the above taxation, which 
is an important point for the financier, will be 
found on examination to be in a marked degree 
heaviest on the middle classes, i,e, persons of 
moderate means : it bears much more lightly on 
the working classes and the very wealthy. 

Before passing to expenditure, it is well to ex- 
plain that the term Consolidated Fund (g'.-w.), 
originally used in its proper sense, has, owing 
to the great changes in the raising of revenue, 
come to be practically a term earmarking that 
expenditure which was originally assigned to 
the fund — notably, the charges of debt and the 
salaries of the judges. 

1. Expenditure. 

The expenditure may ho classified under the 

heads — _ 

Per cent. 

Charges of Debt £21,700,000iul909-10ori3*7 


Civil Adinmistration 
Payments to Local 

23,900,000 


15 T 

Accounts 

9,400,000 

17,900,000 


5-9 

Education 


11*3 

Naval and Military 

63,000,000 


40-1 

Collection of Revenue 

3,300,000 


2*1 

Postal, etc., Services 

18,700,000 


11*8 

£157,900,000 


100 


The article on Debts, Public, gives a suffi- 
cient view of the history of the English debt. 
The chief points for the financier to consider 
are the weight of its burthen and the perman- 
ency of its charge. Sir R. Giffen, some years 
ago (Essays in Emance\ pointed ont that it 
would not require an insupportable effort to pay 
off, in a few years, a burthen which is less than 
half the national income. But English financiers 
have preferred more gradual measures. The 
annual charge was diminished by about 
£4,000,000, through Lord Gosehen's conversion 
in 1888, and again by the falling in of termin- 
able annuities in 1900. But the b'onth African 
War brought it up again. Taking debt as the 
cost of past wars, and our naval' and military 
expenditure as the cost of insurance against the 
future, we have the enormous sum of £ 9 3, 270, 0 0 0 
annually as the result of national jealousies 
— about double the charges of administration. 

Of the fighting expenditure the army took 
materially more than the navy up to 1894 ; 
in 1909-10 it took £27,000,000 against 
£35,800,000 for the Navy. This expenditure 
is one of the most anxious subjects with which 
the chancellor of the exchequer has to deal, 
the economy of British administration in this 
respect having been seriously impugned. Of 
civil administration the chief items on the 
accounts for 1910-11 were — 


Public Works aud Buildings . £3,402,291 

Civil Departments . . 3,400,015 

Law, Police, Prisons, etc. . . 4,412,011 

Diplomatic Service, etc. . . I,wi2,190 

Old Age Pensions . . . 9,72U,000 


Non-efiective and Cliaritable Services 

Prom this it will be seen that the adiuiuistra- 
tion as a rale is fairly cconoinieal, though it has 
risen enormously in the last ien years : the ex- 
penditure in connection with the eolonial empire 
has been multiplied ten times owing the 
African protectorates, for most of the Brili.>h 
colonies are altogether self-supporting. ( )h t I u‘ 
other items we need only remark that cdueathm 
is an annually increasing ihargo, anil that the 
cost of collection of revenue is niodemte. 

The control of this expenditure is .seeured by 
the audit department, and by the annual in- 
vestigation of the public accounts eoininittf's 
appointed by the House of Commons. 

A word may be given to the actual financing 
of the United Kingdom. Although a large 
balance is kept in the excheqiim*, it is con- 
stantly necessary to borrow in aiivaiu'c of 
revenue for short terms, in order to meet the 
regular demands of expenditure. This necea- 
sarily gives rise to E.xchkquer Bills, etc. 

11. Local Pinanck. 

Some years ago Lord Gosjidien dearrihed the 
local finance of the United Kingdom ^is a com- 
plete chaos. The chief sources of receipt tor 
the purposes of local expenditure are the rates 
on houses and property, reimbursements for 
gas aud water supplied, and various tolls and 
dues in markets and otherwise. Some of these 
last, e.g. the toll on fish coming into Billingsgate 
Market, are objectionable as being practically 
an octroi on food. 

The total receipts of local authorities have 
nearly trebled since 1892; for 1907-8, exclusive 
of loans from or under the eoutrol of the 
central government, they were £141,753,310, 
of which nearly half, £08,097,887, was Irmn 
rates ; the amount of govermuent contributions 
•was £24,524,000. 

The chief heads are as follows : — 

Poor Relief iu the Parishes . . £20,893,250 

Municipalities-— Policeanddeueral 

Administration . . . inrirUonsu 

Counties — Police muKTcneral Ad- 
ministration .... 21,3*33,715 

School Boards, etc. . . 3,411,798 

Rural District CouneiK 4, 1 84, 030 

Harbour PilotagiN etc. 8, 1 05, 03 7 

Other Authorities . . . 1,357,221 

These amounts include loan expenditure. 

The average annual expenditure on hmal 
purposes has grown till it approac^ies that' of 
the general government, .so that the total 
burthen of public expenditure on the people of 
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the United Kingdom is at present about 
£296,000,000. (For further details see Local 
Finance.) 


[The great parliamentary return 366 and 366-1 
of 1868-69, oiten called Ghishohis Analysis . — The 
Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom. 
— Reports of the Public Accounts Committee, 
■etc., etc.] c. A. H. 


Colonial and Indian. Finance is a wide 
term, somewhat indefinitely used j and in a 
short article it will not be possible to do more 
than indicate briefly the basis on which the 
finances rest in the British possessions. The 
general objects of the public expenditure of 
all these possessions are much the same : civil 
and judicial administration requires a consider- 
able fund ; public works are usually the most 
important item apart from this; services for 
the public benefit, such as post offices and 
railways, in some eases form a large item. In 
many colonies and India the charge for debt 
is heavy. The point of view from which it is 
most interesting to examine the finances of each 
possession is that of the method of raising the 
revenues ; and the different methods 'in vogue 
lend themselves to a rough classification. 

(1) Import duties have a very decided pre- 
ponderance in many colonies : e.g. Canada, 
Newfoundland, the West African Colonies, the 
West Indian Colonies, the Orange River Colony. 

This is illustrated by the following figures: — 


■Canada (Dominion) . 
Newfoundland . 

West African Coloniei 
West Indies 
Orange River Colony 


Total Revenue from 
Revenue, 1910. Customs. 

, jt-:14,210,418 £14,908,442 

708,753 563,914 

3,750,963 2,444,340 

2,750,022 1,262,058 

952,860 342,337 


This method of raising revenue was usually 
the easiest and adopted first (see Import 
Duties); in colonies where great natural re- 
sources have not recently been developed, the 
customs revenue still remains the mainstay of 
the financier, and in most temporary emergencies 
the resource is an addition to the customs duties, 
-often merely to the ad mlorem duties. In the 
West Indian colonies there have from time to 
time been proposals to lighten the customs dues 
and replace them to that extent by direct taxa- 
tion ; but these proposals have had little success. 

(2) In several of the colonies, while the 
customs revenue forms a very important item, 
there are others which run it close in point of 
yield. Such are almost all the Australian colonies, 
the Cape, the Mauritius, Falkland Islands, and 
Fiji. The competing items vary so much that it 
would be difficult to make a classification which 
was not cumbrous. Excise and liquor licenses in 
some cases, and land revenue of different kinds 
and business undertakings in others, are the chief 
sources. Indeed, it is true of many colonies in 
the first group above indicated that excise is an 
important item. 

(3) In a few colonies, the chief of which are 


the Australian, land and royalties on minerals 
and timber contribute a substantial amount to 
the annual revenue ; in the Falkland Islands 
the rental of crown lands produces nearly half ; 
in India the land revenue is the mainstay 
of the finances, producing in 1909-10 over 
£21,000,000 out of £74,590,000, and more if 
the indirect sources of revenue from land, as 
timber royalties, etc., be inolnded. 

(4) Revenue from public works, generally 
railways, swells the total considerably in many 
colonies. Natal is perhaps the best instance, 
where under this head the accounts have al- 
most £2,000,000 out of £4,293,737 in 1909. 
But the item requires careful scrutiny in all 
eases, in the light of the corresponding expendi- 
ture under the other side of the account, and 
very often of the charge of debt. It may be 
said generally that in no place at present is 
there a large net revenue from such works. 

The most satisfactory form of revenue is 
doubtless that derived from land. It is on this 
ground that Strachey [Finances of India, ch. i.) 
claims that India is one of the least heavily 
bmdened countries in the world. It is a good 
policy to keep the land as far as possible in the 
hands of the state or under some sort of state 
control, and in her colonies, England, applying 
traditions from her own history, has only slowly 
realised this. Most colonial governments have 
parted ivith the freehold of the land, and have 
sold, or granted, rather than rented it ; after- 
wards, when fresh need of revenue has arisen, 
th^ have had recom’se to taxation. 

various methods of raising revenue in British 
possessions have from time to time been the 
object of attack in this country — notably the 
opium and salt revenues of India, and the 
paddy tax in Ceylon. For the controversies 
which have raged round the import duties, see 
‘article on Import Duties. Tonnage dues are 
generally disappearing. Besides the 'customs, 
the most' thoroughly established methods or 
raising revenue are by excise, spirit and still 
licenses, stamps, and taxes on land and houses, — 
all of which are very general. 

An important factor in the finance of all 
countries is their public debt ; in nearly all the 
colonies the debt has been contracted for works 
of public improvement, which should eventually 
not only pay the charges of debt, but yield a 
revenue beyond ; in the case of the crown colonies 
the debts will be repaid within a limited period, 
leaving the colonists with valuable assets in the 
completed works for which the loans were raised. 
In some of the more important colonies, 
especially the Australian, the charge for debt 
is large even in proportion to revenue and 
population ; in the smaller colonies it has been 
kept comparatively light. 

In India, Mauritius, the eastern colonies, 
j^nd some others, the presence of a silver currency 
has introduced special difficulties of finance. 
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Tlie control of finance is entirely in tlie hands of 
the local government in colonies with responsible 
government ; in the other colonies it is supervised 
generally, and in the crown colonies very care- 
fully, by the imperial colonial office, o. a. h. 

Belgium, (Amounts in francs converted 
as 25— £1,) According to the thirty -sixth 
number of the Statistical Abstract for the 
Priadpal cmd other Foreign Countries, the 
total actual receipts of the state in 1908 were 
subdivided as follows : — 


Taxation (a) . 

Milhous of 
francs. 
279*1 

^ . 

11,166,000 

Post Office, Tolls, etc. 

24*4 

976,000 

Income of State Property 

303*7 

12,148,000 

Beimbursements . 

9*8 

390,000 

Extraordinary Eevenue 


24,678,000 

3,297,000 


27,975,000 


(a) Taxation. — Principal heads 
Budget for 1911 

Millions of 
francs. 

in proposed 

Property Taxes 

29*0 

1,172,000 

Pensoual Taxes 

25*9 

1,036,000 

Trade Licenses 

14-S 

592,000 

Customs 

55*7 

2,229,000 

Excise^ .... 

79*8 

3,192,000 
* 1,860,000 

Registration, Stamps, etc. 

46-5 

Succession 

25*5 

1,020,000 

11,848,000 

Railways . ... 

296*2 

Post Office . 

24*1 

964,000 

Telegraphs and Telephones 

18*1 

726,000 


The extraordinary receipts consist mainly in 
the proceeds of public loans. 

Forthesame year the actual expenditure was — 


Millions of 



francs. 

£ 

Interest on Public Debt . 

173*0 

6,920,000 

Donations (Civil List) 

5*4 

216,000 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

4*0 

160,000 

Ministry of Agriculture . 

11*8 

472,000 

Ministry of Railways, Post 



and Telegraph . 

217*7 

8,708,000 

Ministry of Finance and 



Public Works 

39*3 

1,572,000 

Ministry of War . 

67*3 

2,692,000 

Ministry of the Interior and 



Public Instruction 

37*8 

1,513,000 

Ministry of Justice 

31*2 

1,248,000 

Ministry of Labour and In- 



dustry 

22*6 

904,000 

Sundries 

2*9 

116,000 


613*0 

24,521,000 

Special Services 

157*4 

6, ‘297, 000 


770*4 

30,818,000 


— ■■ '■ 



1 Iiicludea Foroign wines (£221,000), alcoliol 46J 
(£1,860,000), beer and vinegar 13^ (£548,000), sugarnearly 
10| millions of francs (£429.000) 


Special services include public works executed 
at the expense of the state ; thus, from BS:)*! 
to the end of 1909, aitout 20,11 millions of 
francs (£106,000,000) had been sjnmt on rail- 
ways owned, by the stale. 

The subdivision of administrative functions 
between the dilfercnt ministries i.s not t'.xaetly 
the same as in France ; the separate ministry 
of railways was created in 1SS4, and is justified 
by the fact that the llelgiau state <n\ns the 
greater ]>art of the railway lint's - 4 kilo- 
meters, or say 2677 miles against 667 kiloimdres, 
or 230 miles worked by companies in 1908, 

The Belgian finaneial system has much the 
.same basis as the French .system (sei> below). 
Taxation, however, is iniieh lighter, since the 
net proceeds of the state railways might to be 
deducted and the amount paiti per Load in 
taxation is not one-half of what it is in France. 
State monopolies do not e.xist ; there is no tax 
on the income, and the custoiu duties are 
generally arranged with a purely fiscal aim. 

Belgium has no tniirnml budget, and its 
finance presents one particular feature. Fince 
1859, the oci?'ois or municipal duties on con- 
sumption levied at the entrance of the towns 
(see Octhoi) have been .snpprea.sed, and a Hfteeial 
fund, called the Fouls Oommututl, instituted 
to compensate the loss to the mnnieipalities. 
This fund is provitled for by a fixed pen'cntago 
on the proceeds of the postal receipts and of 
certain excise or cu.stom duties (sugar, coffee, 
alcohol, wine, and beer). This distinct attribu- 
tion to local purposes of a specified jiarfc of the 
general national revenue constitutes an ex- 
ceiitional departure from the leading principles 
ill Belgian and also French fmanco. 

The Belgian public debt amounts to about 
3727 millions of francs (say £149,000,006 
sterling). 

[Apart from otfioial publh'atioua such as the 
Annuaire StaiisUque dn la Jkltfitpie, the Monikur 
Beige, and the Oimptes (nufrumr. dc !' Ad mini- 
stratmi des Finances, much mfijnnatiou con- 
cerning Belgian finance will be found .scattered 
over M. F. Leroy-Beaulieu's Trtdt? de ht hkkuee 
des Finances, and also ocoasioiudly in tlic French 
official Bulhfin de, Statistique. For the )wiod 
1830-70, a general sketch was published in the 
Bairia Belgica (voi. ii, Belgique JHdiiigm ei 
Sodale, pp. 865-903), Briisstfis, 1873. Tlio English 
reader may be referred to !McsHr.H. Hardy da 
Beaulieu, and Couvrour’s contributions to the 
Correspondence reiatmg to the Badges published 
by the Cobden Club. See also Ernest Dubois, 
M^e mr le sgskme Mge en maliire de Mgei de 
VMtat, Paris and Bru.sseis, 1904.] B. ca. 

Feance. (Amounts in francs converted as 
25 =£1.) Practically it is only since the 
time of Napoleon I. (first consul 1799, pro- 
claimed emperor 1804), that regular estimates 
of receipts and expenditure have been yearly 
prepared; and only since the restoration of 
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tb.e Bourbons (18 14), that these have been 
submitted to the effective preliminary approval 
of the French parliament. The Budget des 
Votes et Moyms (ways and means) is drawn 
up by the minister of finance ; the Budget des 
Bipenses (expenditure) by each minister for his 
own department; it is divided into chapters, 
corresponding to each particular branch of the 
service, and since 1871 each chapter must be 
voted separately. The vote opens a cHdit 
(supply) to the minister, who is now no 
longer allowed, as under the second empire, to 
effect transfers (uimnent^) from one chapter to 
another. In case- of need, additionaZ et'edits arc 
gi’anted after the vote of the ludget ; these some- 
times reach a considerable amount (16 millions 
sterling in 1885), and are a permanent cause of 
instability in the financial equilibrium. The 
whole of the expenditure and receipts must be 
voted yearly, and first by the lower chamber, 
Receipts. — In the Bulletin de Statistigue et de 
Legislation Gomyarie, 1911, the total estimates 
for the Budget of 1911 amount to 4384 millions 
of francs (£176,362,000).' The main elements 
of this revenue are given as follows in millions of 
francs and round numbers : — 


Direct taxation 

francs 

696 mill. 

& 

28,840,000 

Indirect taxation . 

2491 „ 

99,640,000 

State monopolies and manu- 
factures .... 

940 „ 

37,600,000 

State property 

72 „ 

2,880,000 

Other receipts . 

285 „ 

11,400,000 


4384 mill. 

175,360,000 


The words “ direct ” and ‘ ‘ indirect taxation ” 
are, of course, used in their French administra- 
tive and purely empirical sense, without regard 
to the ultimate incidence of the tax itself. 

Direct taxation includes, for instance, taxes 
on clubs, royalties paid by mines and collieries, 
and the contrihution des Patentes, or “trade 
licences.” 

The principal direct taxes are the — 

francs £ 

4,040,000 

party) " ) » 4,280,000 

■ContributiM personelle moMlUre 

(personal taxes and onliouse-rent) 109 „ '4,360,000 

Doors and windows . . . 70 „ 2,800,000 

PaUntes (trade licences) . . 167 „ 6,280,000 

It may perhaps be as well to notice here 
parenthetically that these four direct contribu- 
tions provide indirectly the means for local 
expenditure. To the principal of these are 
added centimes additionnels, or an additional 
percentage, the ^eatest part of which is 
handed over to the local authorities, depart- 
mental or municipal. The former may be con- 
sidered as having no other revenue. The 
municipalities' share amounted (1906) to 214 
millions (£8, 660, 000) ; and in towns, theOoTnoi 
(g.-u.) or duties on consumption yielded in 1909 
about 283 million francs (£11,320,000). 

The legislature at the time of the outbreak 


of the gi-eat revolution was eager to follow the 
teachings of the Physioceats and to repeal 
indirect taxation. But necessity compelled the 
reversal of their plan, and direct taxation 
now scarcely provides one-sixth of the receipts, 
whilst indirect taxation, under which head are 
included stamp and registration duties, provides 
about two-thirds. 

The revenue derived from indirect taxation 
may he summarised thus : 


. francs. £ 

1. Registration duties : 787 mill, say 31,480,000 

The principal branches of these duties yield — 


francs 


Registration on transfer of real 
property 

Death duties .... 

Duties on donations (mostly 
marriage settlements) . 

Transfer of personal property . 

Fixed duties on judicial acts . 

Mortgages „ „ ,, 

2. Stamps (on commercial hills 
and cheques 49 mill, of 
francs— £1,960,000) . 

8. Tax on the dividends of 
joint-stock shares and 
' bonds .... 


155 null. 
365 „ 


83 

104 


6,200,000 

14,200,000 

1.320.000 

4.160.000 
880,000 
520,000 


say 9,040,000 


say 4,160,000 


[The interest on the French national debt, mortgages, 
private loans, and commercial profits of private partner- 
ships remam free.] 

francs & 

4. Customs . . . . 559 mill, 22,360,000 

(Oftlus 501 mill. (£20,040,000) 

on imports) 

5. Sugar 165 6,020,000 

Other “ Contributious in- 

directes,” or excise . . 624 „ 24,060,000 


Alcohol. . 830 mill. 13,560,000 

Wine and cider 7S „ 3,120,000 

Beer . . 14 „ 660,000 

State duties on the so-called hygienic drinks 
— wune, cider, and beer — have been reduced. 
Salt pays to the customs and excise together 
35 millions of francs (£1,400,000), The Con- 
tributions Indirectes also comprise the duties on 
transport and communications by rail, the latter 
78 millions of francs (£3,120,000). 

In the next division of the budget of receipts 
appear the gross proceeds of state monopolies 
and state manufactures for a total amount of 
940 millions of francs (£37,600,000), sub- 
divided in the following way : — 

francs francs £ 

Matches . . . 40 mill. 1 

Tobacco . 505 >567 mill. 22,680,000 

Gunpowder . J 

Post Office . „ ) 

Telegraphs and Tele >355 14,200,000 

phones 95 „ J 

Net revenue of railway lines 
belonging to the state 12 480,000 

The working expenses or cost of production 
come in under sundry headings in the Budget 
des I)42:>enses (expenditure). The net revenue of 
the post and telegraphs is generally taken at 
about 50 millions of francs (£2,000,000) ; and 
tobacco is calculated to yield net nearly 400 
millions (£16,000,000). 
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Of tlie 72 millions of francs (£2,861,000) 
derived from tlie state property, nearly one- 
half is derived from forests owned by the state. 
The present property of the state plays thus a 
very secondary part in Erench finance, but to- 
wards the middle of the 20th century it will 
vastly increase, as between 1950 and 1960 the 
concessions of most of the railw'ay companies will 
expire, and their lines and buildings become 
the property of the state. About 48,000 kilo- 
metres (30,000 miles) are worked at the present 
time, and yield a revenue of 730 millions of 
francs (£29,204,000). 

Expenditure. — The following table gives 
the amount of the crMits or supplies granted 
to the difierent ministries : — 


fraiu's 

Ministry of finance . lOSminll. 

(1278 millions, or £51, 124, 000, for 
interest of the national debt) 

Ministry of justice . 57 

Ministry of foreign affairs 21 

Ministry of the interior 140 

Ministry of the navy , 410 

Ministry of war . . 038 

Ministry of the colonies 104 

Ministay of public instruction, 
fine arts, and religious wor- 
ship 311 

(Instruction 290 mill., arts 19'7, 
religious worship *4) 

Ministry of commerce, industry, 
post and telegraphs . . . 061 

Ministry of agriculture . . 54 

Labour and public insurance . 51 


£ 

05,360,000 


2,280,000 

840,000 

5.600.000 

10.640.000 

37.520.000 

4.160.000 


12,440,000 


20,440,000 

2,160,000 

2,040,000 


Total expenditure 4387 „ £175,480,00 0 


Owing to the voted separation of church and 
state, the religious expenses will in future 
budgets be reduced to temporary pensions and 
repairs to historical monuments. 

The budget of Algeria is, since 1900, detached 
from the budget of France proper. 

In appearance the budget of 1911 is thus 
brought into a state of strict equilibrium ; but 
even assuming that the actual receipts will 
reach the amount of estimates, and although 
the principle of the universaUty of the budget of 
expenditure, namely, that it ought to comprise 
the whole of the foreseen expenses, has been con- 
stantly acknowledged in theory, it is in fiict 
often disregarded, neither is sufficient account 
taken of future expenditure entailed by pre- 
vious legislation. The creation of extraordinary 
budgets and funds {caisses\ supposed to deal 
with temporary and special expenditure, has 
been the expedient resorted to. The creation 
of the Comptc de Ligiddation immediately alter 
the disastrous war of 1870, when France had 
to pay an enormous war indemnity and to 
reconstruct the whole of its military establish- 
ment, was no doubt perfectly justified. But, 
principally after 1882, the institxition of such 
funds has had for its object the concealment of 
real deficiencies, over 28 millions sterling in 
1883, incun*ed on account of public works 


undertaken on a gigantic scale, and ratlmj 
premature reductions of taxation. However, 
since that tim'e there has been a steady and 
laudable tendency towards financial honesty ; 
and the subsidies to railway companies, under 
the form of guarantee of a minimum rate of 
interest on capital invested, are now included 
in the general budget. 

It cannot be said that any definite method 
has been adopted towards assessing taxat ion so 
as to divide its burden between property and 
income. Only about 80 millions of fnmes 
(£3,200,000) are levied directly on what may 
be called luxuries, but afiiueuco is indirectly, 
though effectively, reached through the duty 
on house-rent. 

Ho such thing exists as a general income-tax 
on the English model ; professional mcomi‘3 
contribute through the operation of tlie jwA'nAs, 
(trade licences), and the income derived from 
securities other than the national debt or 
mortgage, through the tax on the divideiuls 
of mleiiTs onohiliert'S (tranaferable securiiie.s), 
but other incomes generally escape taxation. 
After the events of 1S70-71. 7r>0 millions of 
francs, 30 million sterling, of new taxes were 
suddenly wanted, and the aim of the govern- 
ment was to find out the line of least resist- 
ance, a circimistanco which explains, and more 
or less ' excuses, the absence of methodical 
foresight. ‘Whenever the necessity of levy- 
ing an increased amount of taxation occurs, 
the want is felt of a form of tax, sui*h as 
the English income-tax, which can be easily 
adjusted to the exigencies of the moment. 
Hew taxes are devised almost at hap-hamrd, 
sometimes according to the crotchets of in- 
fluential members of the lower house, who 
unhappily too often and too freely indulge 
their initiative power in financial matters. 
In France, customs-duties, it is well known, 
are as much a protectionist as a fiscal 
machinery. 

After the Franco-German war, a largo annual 
provision (200 millions of francs or 8 milUon 
sterling) was carefully made for the paying otf 
of the national debt ; but for scv(*rai years 
scarcely any other reduction has been made 
except the paying off of annual quotas of tlie 
terminable debt, rente mnoHmahte, instituted 
in 1878 wdien the extensive selieme of public 
works known as the plaiiFrcycinH was launchetl. 
This terminable debt scarcely represents one- 
eighth of the national liabilities. Some, how- 
ever, contend that at the e.xpiration of the 
concessions of the railway companie.3 already 
mentioned, the net proceeds of these lines will 
coyer the interest on consolidated debt, but 
this appears exaggerated. 

Ho special quota of the general revenue is 
reserved for local expenditure, although the 
state largely contributes to several of it» 
branches. 
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To conclude, a summary view of tlie state of 
I rench finance is here given : 


Budcfet (1911). 
Public debt . 
Direct taxation 
Indirect taxation 


trancs £ 

. 4,3S(> mill. 17;’), 440, 000 

. 31,307 „ 124,o20,000 

596 „ 23,840,000 

. 2,491 „ 99,640,000 


In 1869, the last normal year before the war, 
the parallel figures were ; 

francs £. 

Budget of expenditure . 2,014 mill. 80,560,000 

Public debt . . . 12,000 „ 480,000,000 


[A clear and handy summary of the budget of 
1898 is given in M. Bidoire’s TabUm. risumb du 
Sudf/ei de 1893 (Paris, 1892). For general works 
see the Dictionnaire des Finances (Paris, 1888) 
published under the direction of M. L4on Say. — 
The Foimau Lictionnaire d^Economie FoUUque 
(1892). — Paul Leroy Beaulieu, TmiU dela Science 
des Finances (7th edition, 19t)5).— Ren4 Stourm, 
Le Budget — Bidoire et Simonin, Les Budgets 
FrangaU, Uude analytique et pratique^ 3 vols., 
Paris (1895-1897). — A. Neymarck, Finances con- 
temporaines (1872-1904), 3 vols. — Richard de 
Kaufmann, Les Finances de la France (translated 
from the (3^erman into French). — Henri Germain, 
Discours Farlementaires sv/r les Finances. — 
D’Andifiret, Systime financier de la France . — 
Boileau, Fortune PuUique et Finances de la 
France. For modem times. — Esquirol de Parieu, 
TraiU des Impdts, 4 vols., Paris, 1877.— K. J. 
von Hock, Die Finanzverwaliung Frankreichs, 
1887 (translated into French under the title 
V Administration fine, nciere de la France^ 1859). 
—■Ad. Wagner, Mnanzwissenschaftj vol. iii. — 
Charles Gomel, Bistoire FinancUre de VAssembUe 
Constituante, de VAssembUe Legislative et de la 
Convention^ 3 vols., Paris, 1896-1902. — The 
Bulletin de Statistiq%ie, published by the ministry 
of finance, is a rich source of statistical data, and 
the English reader will find a great quantity of 
condensed and well-digested information on French 
fin mice in Professor Bastable’s Public Finance 
(1903). 

For French finance prior to the Revolution of 
1789 see Fromenteau, Le Secret des Finances, 
1851. — Moreau de Beaumont, AUmoires Con- 
cernant les Impositions et droits en Europe et 
en France, 5 vols., 1768-1789. — Le Febvre de 
Bellande, Dictionnaire O Snared des Aides, Paris, 
1760. — Necker, De V Administration, des Finances, 
3 vols., 1784. — Clamag4ran, Ilistoire de VImpGt 
en France, 3 vols., 1867-76.— rRen6 Stourm, Les 
Finances de Vancien Regime (1885) ; and an 
article under the same title in the Nouveau 
' Dictionnaire d'Fconomie Politique. — Bouchard, 
Le SysUme Financier de Vancien Regime (1891). 
— 3 vols. in the FmeydopidU MUhodique (1784- 
1787). — ^Vuitry, Mudes sur le Rigitne Financier 
de la France avant 1789 (from the llth to the 
15th century). — Jacqueton, Documents rdaiifs d 
Vhistoire financilre en France {14^.-16B3 ). — 
Forbonnais, Recherches et Considerations sur les 
Finances de la France depvis 1598 jusqvlen 17B1 
{Bile, 1758), and the bibliography published by 
M, Stourm, BibUographie historique des Finances 
de la France au 18^ sUcle, 1895.} B. ca. 


German Empire and Prussia (Amounts in 
marks converted as 20 = £1). In Germany 
the functions of government are partly per- 
formed by the confederation of all the individual 
states, the German empire, and partly belong 
to these individual states themselves. These 
are (Elsass - Lothringeu included), twenty -six 
in number and extremely difterent in size, 
ranging between 40,000,000 and only 47,000 
inhabitants. Besides, there exists in Germany 
as elsewhere the local finance connected with 
the cities and country districts which defray 
their expenses independently. 

I. The Finances op the Empire. —The 
chief expenditure is that for the army and navy, 
the organisation of which belongs to the con- 
federation, not to the particular states. The 
Bavarian army only has in time of peace its 
separate financial administration ; but the 
money spent by the Bavarian government on 
its army is paid to it in a ljump from the ex- 
chequer of the empire. Among other expenses 
are those of the foreign office, including diplo- 
matic service, the high court of judicature, to 
which under certain conditions appeals lie from 
the courts of the individual states both in civil 
and criminal cases, and the imperial home de- 
partment. Among the expenses of the latter 
department are those for the economic interests 
of the country, such as the subvention of 
mercantile shipping, and workmen’s insurance, 
etc. The fiscal year runs, as in England, from 
1st April to 31st March. The amount of the 
expenditure is voted yearly by the federal 
council and the parliament. Among the ex- 
penditure a distinction is made between recur- 
ring and exceptional items. Among the last 
named, a farther distinction has been made for 
some years between “exceptional expenditure 
of the ordinary budget,” and “exceptional ex- 
penditure of the extraordinary budget.” The 
expenditure of the former description is that 
which, like the recurring expenditure, is de- 
frayed out of the ordinary revenue, while, on 
the other hand, the “exceptional expenditure 
of the extraordinary budget” is raised by loans 
or from special funds. In reality the whole 
difference between recurring and exceptional 
expenditure is very slight, because though the 
special occasion calling for any particular ex- 
ceptional expenditure does not recur in every 
year, the total amount even of this class of ex- 
penditure does not vary much from year to year. 

The consolidated debt of the empire is 
£245,000,000 (1910). 

For the fiscal year 1894-1895 the following 
expenses of the Empire have been voted : — 

(The statement does not include the expen- 
diture for the postal service — ^which is deducted 
from the revenue under the same head — see 
p. 73 — nor the part of the expenditure for* 
pensions derived from the income of the In- 
valid Fund.) 
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Umpire of Qermcimy. 




Exceptional. 


Item of Expenditure. 

Recurring. 

Ordinary 

Budget. 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Budget. 

Total. 

Cliancellor’s office and 
Imperial Diet and 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Foreign office . 

544,000 

238,000 


782,000 

Home Department 

1,860,000 

215,000 

1,080,000 

2,611,000 

Army .... 

24,001,000 

1,917,000 

4,036,000 

30,554,000 

Navy .... 

2,636,000 

950,000 

212,000 

3,697,000 

Administration of Jus- 
tice .... 

103,000 

50,000 

153,000 

Finance Department , 

254,000 

8,000 


262,000 

Bailway Department . 
Imperial Debt Service . 
Anclit Department 

17,000 


630,000 

647,000 

8,587,000 


3,587,000 

82 000 



32,000 

Pensions, etc. (cbiefly 
Military, but not in- 
cluding pensions de- 
rived from Income of 
Invalid Fund) . 

'2,428,000 



2,428,000 


£84,861,000 

£3,878,000 

£6,514,000 

£44,763,000 


The means adopted by the empire to raise 
this amount axe the following : — 

1. Uevenue arising from the property of tlifi 
state. 

{a) The empire reserved out of the French 
war indemnity several large sums wliich produce 
interest. If necessary, besides the interest, the 
principal itself is gradually applied to certain 
objects which have to be carried out by the 
state. The largest of these reserved capitals 
is the '^Invalidenfond.” At its foundation it 
was appropriated only to the payment of 
pensions to the invalids and the widows of the 
soldiers who fell in the [French war. After- 
wards some further payments for military 
pensions were assigned to it. The amount of 
the fund originally was £28,060,000; up to 
30th June 1891 (according to the report of 
that date), £4,900,000 of this capital had 
been spent besides the interest; the amount 
remaining was therefore £23,150,000. 

(&) The empire is the jjroprietor of the rail- 
ways in Alsace-Lorraine (Elsass-Lothringen) ; 
their original purchase-money, together with the 
sum afterwards spent on them, was upwards 
of £25,000,000. The net revenue arising to 
the exchequer is estimated for 1893-94 at 
£1,037,600, and nearly as high for 1894-95- 

(c) The empire takes the revenue arising from 
the post and telegraphs outside of Bavaria and 
Wuxtemfeorg, which for 1894-95 is estimated 
at £989,000. 

if) The empire owns a printing-office which 
works both for the public and for private 
customers ; the net revenue is estimated at 
£58,600, and for 1894-95, £68,300. 

2. Customs. The whole territory of Germany 
is included in one customs -frontier with the 
exception of some inconsiderable parts of 
Baden, Prussia, and Hamburg ; on the other 
hand Luxemburg, though not belonging to the 
confederation, is also within this same frontier. 


But the customs revenue does not 
entirely fall to the empire. Since 
1878, according to the Franken- 
stein -clause (so called after the 
name of the deputy who moved 
it in the Reichstag), the em- 
pire only takes yearly from the 
customs revenue, together with 
the duty on home-grown tobacco, 
£6,500,000, the whole surplus 
being distributed among the in- 
dividual states. Tile total cus- 
toms revenue for 1906 is esti- 
mated at £28,035,000, and for 
1907 at £30,018,250. 

3. Excise. 

(a) The salt duty, being 0 
marks on every cwt. of salt pro- 
duced in the empire and destined 
for human consumption within the 
country, brings about £2.766,000 
for 1907. The duty on foreign .salt nnpmi(>d 
is naturally included in the customs revenue, 
and is between £100,000 and £150,000 ; hence 
the salt duty in Germany amounts to about 
lid. per head of the population. 

(6) The sugar duty is 1 8s. for every t no outs, 
of sugar produced and consinjunl witiiin the 
country, the sugar reserved ibr export reimun- 
ing duty free, and even receiving a bounty. 
This latter is now — for raw sugar Is. 3ti. 
for every two cwta., for candy 2s., for other 
refined sorts Is. 8d. These bounties anti the 
drawbacks on confectionery o.\’portcd ammiiifc 
to £525,000. The estimated net revemut to 
the empire for 1894-95 after deduction of this 
sum is £3,770,000. 

(c) Tobacco, if grown within the empire, is 
taxed at £2 ; 5s. for every two ewtn, of dried 
produce; the amount of the tax is OHlimated for 
1894-96 at £554,000. But tlio e.xehequer of 
the empire does hot receive this sum, bceauae 
the iirternal tax on tobacco, m far as, toget her 
with the surplus of the custoitiH duties, it is 
above £6, ,500, 000 yearly, is distributed among 
the individual states. The revenue from im- 
ported tobacco, which is much larger tlnin that 
derived from home-grown tobacctj, is inrhuietl 
in the customs revenues. It was in 1891-92 
more than £2,150,000. Great alterationH in 
the tobacco duty were contemplate«} (Xowmber 
1893) ; and the tax on the raw prtxintto of the 
country was to bo abolished, the customs duty 
redxiced, and the product mulj for comsumptiun 
taxed at the maiiufactnreF.s, but this sehemc 
has been dropped for the present 
(i^) The beer duty is raised as a fedeutd tluty 
in the northern part of the empire only ; wlulst 
in Bavaria, "Wurtemberg, Baden, and 
Lothringen the beer taxes arc a revenue of the 
individual state, levied according to its separate 
legislation. The federal duty is laid on the 
malt, or the substitutes for malt, when brought 
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to the brewery ; it is 4s. for two owts. on all 
descriptions of grain, and for substitutes in 
proportion. The beer coming from the southern 
states to those in which the empire receives the 
tax on production has to pay an import-duty to 
the empire. The beer duty and this internal 
import-duty are estimated, in the revenue of 
the empire for 1894-95, at £1,243,000. 

(e) The duty on spirits has been levied since 
1st October 1887, throughout the whole em- 
pire. It consists of two parts — of a tax on the 
production of spirits, and of a tax on consump- 
tion. For the purposes of the tax on produc- 
tion three classes of distilleries are distinguished : 
1st, such as employ grain as material, and are 
at the same time part of agricultural under- 
takings (called agricultural distilleries) ; 2nd, 
such as employ sugar or saochariferous materials ; 
3rd, such as employ grain but are not altogether 
part of agricultural undertakings (called in- 
dustrial distilleries). The tax on the produc- 
tion of the first class of works is levied on the 
space which the mash fills in the fermenting 
vats ; it is Is. 4d. for every hectoliter of the 
contents of the tub. In the second class, if 
sugar or similar substances — e.g. fruits — form 
the materials, the substances employed are to 
he taxed according to their weight and kind. 
The industrial distiQeries, finally, pay an addi- 
tion of £1 per hectoliter on the tax on consump- 
tion. The smaller establishments among all 
the classes are allowed some reduction on the 
normal rate of the duties. The amount of the 
duty on consumption is fixed in the follo\ving 
manner. For a quantity of 4| liter per head 
of the population in northern Germany, and of 
3 liter per head of the population in the south, 
the tax on consumption is 6d. the liter ; for 
any excess in the consumption of the country 
the duty is 8jd. the liter. The total quantity 
allowed to be produced at the lower rate is 
allotted to the individual distilleries according 
to their size. 

Of these different duties on spirits only the 
tax on production remains to the empire. The 
tax on consumption and the tax on the ready- 
made produce in the industrial distilleries are 
distributed to the individual states according 
to the number of their inhabitants. For 1894- 
95 the taxes on spirits remaining to the empire 
were estimated at £899,000, those to be dis- 
tributed among the states at £6,005,000. 

4. Stamp duties. 

(a) A tax on bills of exchange of fid. for 
every £50 drawn ; but amounts below £50 
are taxed somewhat lower. The revenue is 
estimated for 1894-95 at £379,000. 

(5) A tax on playing-cards, estimated for 
1894-95 at £62,800. 

(fl) Taxes on — 1st, the issue of stock exchange 
securities ; 2nd, on every sale of such securities. 
The 'former duty is estimated for 1894-95 at 
£221,000, the latter at £652,000. These sums 


are to be distributed among the individual 
states. An act passed in 1894 imposes a 
higher ad valorem scale. 

((f) A tax on public and private lotteries, pro- 
ducing in 1894-95 £452,000. This tax also 
does not accrue to the empire, but is divided 
among the states according to their population. 

(e) A statistical duty on the goods exported 
and imported, levied with the receipt of the 
declarations relating to the quantities, the 
origin, and destination of the goods. It 
produces for 1894-95 £34,000. 

5. Share of profits from the imperial bank, 
and tax from other banks of issue, amounting, 
according to the estimate for 1894-95, to 
£362,000, and for 1907, £1,130,750. 

6. Contributions by the Individual States. 
There can never be a deficit in the imperial 
budget because any excess of expenditure over the 
imperial taxes is covered by these contributions 
which are called matricular contributions, and 
are distributed among the states in proportion 
to their respective populations, additional con- 
tributions being imposed on those states which 
have a separate postal administration, and also 
on those in which no federal beer duty is levied. 
The total amount of these contributions, as fixed 
for 1894-1895, is £19,875,000, but this sum is 
of course subject to a deduction of £17,772,000, 
being the amount of the above-mentioned duties 
and taxes collected by or on behalf of the empire 
for the benefit of the individual states. The 
matricular contributions form an element of 
uncertainty in the state budgets, and a bill has 
in consequence been brought forward by the 
imperial government providing that the amount 
of matiicular contributions shall in futm'e be 
at least £2,000,000 below the amount of taxes 
and duties collected for the individual states, 
and that any deficiency thus caused must he 
covered by imperial taxation. It is very doubt- 
ful whether this proposal will be carried through. 

For the fiscal year 1894-1895 the following 
revenue of the empire has been voted : — 

Revenue — Empire of Germany, 

Item of Eevenue. Amount. 

Balance from last year .... £69,000 

Kevenne from State property (not includ- 
ing revenue from Invalid Fund, and 
deducting extraordinary expenses in- 
curred in respect of Postal Department) 2,207,000 


Customs 17,485,000 

Excise 13,612,000 

, 1,702,000 

Revenue from Imperial Bank, etc. . . 362,000 

Sale of land 70,000 

Miscellaneous Revenue . . . . 


Matricular Contributions . £19,875,000 

Less amounts payable to indi- 
vidual States . . . 17,772,000 

2,103,000 

88,239,000 

Revenue raised by loans and from special 
lUnds . 6,514,000 

[£44,753,000 
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II. The expeiiditureof the individual states for 
their o\vn purposes is about equal to the expendi- 
ture of the empire for federal purposes. Thus the 
Prussian expenditure for 189-1-1'895 — as shovoi 
below (after deduction of the amount requhed 
for the service of the public debt which must 
be set off against the revenue from state property) 
amounted to about £22,000,000 (=50 per 
cent of the expenditure of the empire), the 
Prussian population representing about 60 per- 
cent of the whole population of Germany, and 
similarly Bavaria (having a population of about 
1 1 per cent, of the whole German population) 
spends a yearly sum amounting (after deduction 
of the interest on the railway debt, which is 
about equal to the income from the railways) 
to £5,100,000 ( = 11-| per cent of the imperial 
expenditure). 

•c, 189^-05, 


Civil List Recuiring Expenditure . . £780,000 

Houses of Parliament .... Cl*, 000 

Oliief Government Department and Audit 

Department 130,000 

Foreign Affairs 26,000 

Financial Administration, Inland Rev- 
enue Department, and Provincial 

Government 3,500,000 

Public Works, etc 1,034,000 

Trade Department (including subven- 
tions to technical education and techni- 
cal industry) 231,000 

Administration of Justice (after deduc- 
tion of Court fees) 1,550,000 

Home Department (including Local 
Government Expenditure, Prisons, and 

Police) 2,000,000 

Agricultural Department .... 060,000 

Education : (Elementary and Higher as 
well as University) and Public Worship 6,138,000 
Pensions and Miscellaneous . . . 3,841,000 

Service of Public Debt .... 14,101,000 
Exceptional Expenditure . . . . 2,893,000 

36,076,000 

Contribution to Empire .... 12,399,000 


[£•18,475,000 


Fmman Mevenue, 1894-05. 


Government Xjanda and Forests 

£2,6.'50,000 

„ Mines and Smelting Works . 

814,000 

„ Railways .... 

18,372,000 

„ Lottery. . • . . 

488,000 

„ Bank (Sechandlung) , 

04,000 

Taxes— 


Direct .... £8,827,000 

22,404,000 

Indirect. . . . 1,982,0001 

10,800,000 

Miscellaneous Revenue (including Return 

of Taxes collected by Empire) 

11,752,000 

To be raised by the issue of a Loan . 

3,610,000 

£48,475,000 


The indirect taxes in the German states 
which do not levy a state duty on beer arc of 
no great importance. A wine duty exists in 
some of the southern states, and in Saxony and 
Baden a duty on meat. As to the direct taxes 
they are of two kinds ; taxes on property or 
income levied at the source (objective taxes), 
and personal income-tax. In the southern 
states, especially in Bavaria and Wurtemberg, 


objective taxation prevails, whilst in ilie north- 
ern states, as Prussia, Saxony, tlie ]H*rsunal in- 
come tax is of greater importance. Daiicu and 
Hesse are between these extremes. 

A complete system of objective taxes com- 
prises ; (1) a land tax ; (2) a house tax ; (iJ) a 
taxon ti-ades ; (4) a tax on ineoiue from stocks 
and shares ; (5) a i.ix on wage.s and salaries. 
All these live, taxes arc to be foniui in Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg ; the hix on wages ami .salaries 
is not levied in Baden anti Ile.s.se ; w'hile Saxony 
has only a so-called laud tax; Prussia ha.s the 
three first named objective taxes, but (hey have 
been i-epcaled a.s from the Ist April Ihtbl. In 
Bavaria, of the direct taxe.s lor 1892 or 1898, 
the land tax is estimateil a.s £r>7e,000, the 
house tax £262,500, the tax on trades £225,000, 
the tax on loams £208,820, that on wage.s and 
salaries £100,000. In I’russia up to this date 
the land tax produces about £2,000,000, the 
house tax £1,825,000, the ta.x on trades 
£1,125,000. 

The itieome-tux m Prussia has lately been 
rearranged hy the law of 24th Juno 1891. 
Incomes under £45 are free. Tho rate on 
small incomes is h«*low 1 ]ier cent ; for iiu’omes 
of £150, 2 per cent; fur incomes of £i00, uhuut 
3 per cent ; and ineomes of £5000 and above 
pay 4 per cent. The produce of tlie ta.x ia 
about £6,250,000. In Saxony £15 Is the 
limit of exemption and the rate does luJt rise 
higher than 3 per mit The produce of tho 
tax for 1893 is estimated at £962,500. In 
Baden tho income-tax has been (hiring recent 
years 2 per cent on the istimated income. But 
an abatement is allowed for Miialler inoomos, 
only those of £1500 and upwards payitjg the 
full tax. Tlie ]u-odiU‘o of the tax thus assiwRed 
was about £200,000. In 1894 the iwTwntage 
to be levied from the higher incume.s has been 
incimsed. 

A new personal tax, vi?. a ta.x of I»r 
cent of tho capital value of each taxpayer’s real 
and personal property has been intr/lnced in 
Prussia as from the Lst April 1895 ; its pro- 
duce is estimated at £1,760,000. Persons of 
small means are exempt, and real property 
situate out.side of Prussia is not included In tli© 
assessment, 

III. Of great importance also is the local fin- 
ance. In Prussia the pari.sh rates in 1884 ware 
£8,600,000, and the district rate £1,160,000. 
Among the oxpemsc.s of the jjarishes tlie most 
considerable are thorn for the |ioor, for the 
roads and for education. In Prussia, 1883-84, 
out of a total of £18,550,000 the expenditure 
on roads was £2,500,000 (13 per cent), for the 
poor £2,450,000 (13 per cent), for education 
£4,250,000 (23 per cont). Part of these ex- 
penses is covered by revenue from projHTty anti 
by profitable undertakings, as gas and water 
works. In Baden the net value of the property 
of the parishes was estimated, 1st January 1887, 
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at £15,500,000. In Prussia in the rural dis- 
tricts the parishes cover 20 per cent of their 
expenses in this way, in the towns 11-6 per 
cent. The taxation is chiefly a direct one, 
consisting of an addition to the taxes assessed 
and levied by the state for its purposes. In 
the towns of the southern states indirect taxes 
of some importance exist, such as additions to 
the state taxes on consumption — the wine, beer, 
meat duties — and an octroi duty on various 
necessaries and conveniences brought to the 
town — coal, flour, meat, fish, etc. In Bavaria, 
1878, the direct local taxes were £860,000, 
the indii*eot taxes in the twelve largest towns 
£250,000. In Baden, 1888, the direct taxes 
of the communes not considered as towns were 
£466,666, those of the towns nearly £175,000, 
together £637,500, the indirect taxes in the 
towns only £450, 000 to £500, 000. In Prussia 
the towns raised in 1883-84 local taxes per 
head of the population 12s. 4d., the rural dis- 
tricts 5s. lOd.; in Baden the towns, 16s. 9d., 
the rural districts, 7s. In Baden in 1889 the 
direct local taxes add on average 50 per cent 
to the corresponding state taxes. 

The above states the position of matters in 
1895. In 1908 the revenue of the empire 
was £120,897,000, while the expenditure was 
£131,902,000. The customs revenue was 
£27,298,000 and the excise duties £20,292,000. 
while the expenditure on behalf of the army and 
navy was £41,520,000 and £1 7, 372, 0 00 respec- 
tively. The estimated revenue for 1909 was 
£167,625,000. 

[Gustav Cohn, System der Finanzmssenschaft, 
Stuttgart, 1889, bh. iii. pp. 632-669. — Schonberg, 
ECandbuch der poUUschen Oehonomie, vol. hi., Tu- 
bingen, 1891. — Laband, Staatsrecht des deutschen 
Ii£ichs, Freiburg, 1888-91, vol. i. 379 42 seg., 

839-1037. — G. Meyer, Lehrhuch des deutschen 
Staatsrechts, Leipzig, 1886, p. 616-632 — v. Mayr, 
art. ■“ Reichsfinanzen ” in Handwort&rbuch der 
Staatswissemchaften, vol. v., Jena, 1893, pp. 884- 
403. — Ronne, Staatsrecht der 'preussischen Mon- 
archies vol. i., Leipzig, 1881, p. 590 seq. ; iv., Leip- 
zig, 1884, p. 737 seq. — Stockar von Neuforn, 
llandbuch der gesammt&n Finanzvermaltung im 
JCdnigreich Bayern, 3rd ed. by T. Hock, 3 vols., 
Bamberg, 1881-1885. — Riecke, Der wiirttemberg- 
ische Staatshaushalt, in Jahrhuch fur Oesetzgebung, 
Verwaltung und Volhswirthschaft, vol. vil, Leipzig, 
1883, p. 193-230. — Philippovich, Der badische 
Finanzhaushalt in den Jahren 1868-1889, Frei- 
burg, 1889. — Zeller, Handbuchder Verfasmng und 
Venualtungim Qrossherzogthum Hessen, Darmstadt, 
1885-86, i. 78-118, ii. 343-422.--Ldbe, Der 
liaushalt des KSnigreichs Sachsen, Leipzig, 1889. — 
Eheberg, art. Gemeindefiuanzen in Ilandw’orterbuch 
der Staatmissenschaften, vol. iii., Jena, 1892, pp. 
760-785. — Schanz, Finanz-Archiv, Stuttgart, 
appearing since 1884.] E. l. 

The Netherlands. (Amounts converted 
at 12 guilders = £1.) The finances of the 
Netherlands are in a sound condition. Whilst 
fifty -five years ago, in 1850, with a popula- 


tion of barely 3,000,000 and a budget of about 
£6,000,000 sterling, the capital of the national 
debt amounted to over £100,000,000 sterling 
with an annual interest- charge of £3,000,000 ; 
nowadays, with a population of about 5,900,00(> 
and a budget of nearly three times the amount 
of 1860, the capital of the national debt is only 
£93,000,000 with about £8,091,000 annual 
interest- charge. The exact figures of tlie 
national debt are — 

Nominal Capital. Annual Interest. 

1860 £102,637,700 £3,020,156 

1911 £93,054,362 £3,091,003 

From 1850 until 1910 inclusive, a total 
amount of £29,171,799 has been expended on 
amortisation of debt. In some years, however, 
the debt has increased again, namely, up to 1 892, 
by a total amount of £1 6, 145, 600. But against 
this increase of debt stands expenditure on re- 
munerative public works for an amount vastly 
superior. ITp to 1902 the total expenditure on 
the railroads alone amounted to £29,805,000. 

Again, whilst formerly the East India 
colony, namely Java, contributed a rather im- 
portant amount to the revenue of the Nether- 
lands, since 1877 this contribution has ceased 
entirely. From 1850-1877 these contributions 
amounted in all to £48,975,600. It was, in 
fact, these contributions which, from 1860 until 
the middle of 1870, enabled the government to 
^.mortise the debt for such an important amount 
(it may be useful to add that for a large amount 
the debt had been contracted previously in 
behalf of the colonies alst)) devoting at the same 
.time very large sums to public works. 

At first, when these colonial contributions to 
the revenue of the Netherlands had to he given 
up this caused some embarrassment, the more 
so as about the same time there was a consider- 
able increase in the expenditure principally for 
public schools. The consequence was that for 
some years after 1880 the expenditure was not 
entirely covered by the revenue. But within a 
few years, by raising new taxes and other 
measures, the situation was modified and there 
w’as an end to the deficits. The cessation 
of the colonial contribution arose partly from 
the increase of expenditure in Java to which 
the war "with Atchin contributed, but most of 
aU from a change in the colonial policy of 
the government, the’ colonies being nowadays 
governed only for their own benefit, no tribute 
whatever being exacted from them on behalf of 
the Netherlands ; more than this, the expendi- 
ture made by the Netherlands indirectly on 
behalf of the colonies (part of the home-charges) 
is not even repaid from the revenue of the 
colonies. 

The fiscal system, however, had for many 
years been in serious want of some reform. 
This was not undertaken until quite recently, 
namely under the late government— finance, 
minister M. Pierson — which came into power 
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in 1891, but the government having again 
been turned out of power early in 1894, this 
reform was interrupted. Unfortunately the 
financial result of the property tax, levied since 
May 1893, has been somewhat disappointing. 
It was expected to bring in £716,666, but the 
proceeds were not higher than £566,666 the 
first year. 

The revenue for 1894 was derived from the 
following sources ; — 


Direct 

taxes 


Indirect 

taxes 


I 'Land tax . 

Personal tax 

Droit de patents (till 1st 
, May 1894) . 

1 Tax on incomes not arising 
from property (after 1st 
May 1894) 

^.Property tax 
Excise 

Registration duties 
Succession duties 
Stamps, etc. 

Import duties 


Domains 

Post and telegraphs 
Railways . 

Other items 


£981,450 

967,583 

121,333 


255.583 
566,666 

3,495,833 

370,833 

966,000 

302,916 

480,104 

194.583 
744,416 
329,166 
912,176 


Total £10,688,642 

The land tax is levied on the ratable yearly 
value of land and houses ; the state levies 6 per 
cent on the net rateable rent from land not 
built upon, and 5 ‘2 per cent on the gross 
rateable rent from houses. 

The personal tax, a* tax on expenditure, is 
calculated principally on the letting value of the- 
dwelling occupied, the value of the furnitirre, 
aud the number of servants. There is a 
universal agreement that this tax needs re- 
vision. 

Real property, besides being subject to the 
land tax, is also subject to 'the property tax. 
The object of this tax is to levy a percentage on 
the income from property, but the percentage is 
computed not on the income itself, hut on the 
capital value of the property. The tax is 
slightly progressive. For every 1000 guilders 
(£83 : 6 : 8) above 10,000 (£833 : 6 : 8) the tax 
is 1*25 guilders, but if the property amounts to 
more than 200,000 guilders, (£16,666 : 13 : 4) 
S guilders per 1000 are paid on the surplus. 

On 1st May 1894 the droit de paterie, or 
tax on occupations, was replaced by a tax 
on business profits, and on all incomes from 
labour, assessed in such a manner that, in 
connection with the property tax, it will have 
the effect of a general income tax. This tax 
also is slightly progressive ; for the incomes 
below 8200 guilders per annum, it is 2 per cent, 
for higher amounts 3 *20 per cent on the surplus 
is added. The property tax being levied at 
the rate of and 2 per mille on the capital, the 
tax on business profits is 36 per cent less than 
the tax on incomes derived from property only 


— on the hypothesis a d(»pted by the guvenunent 
that the income from projiorty averages 4 
per cent. Property up to lo.OiH) guilder!? 
(£1083:6:8) is free from property tax, siml 
income up to 650 guiltlers (£51 ; 3 : A) IVom 
the tax on profits and \v;jges. 

The succession duties mat not progressive ; 
they dificr according to the dt'gi'ec of rela t h lu.diip 
between the deceased and his .-'Uect’.SAurs, From 
parents to children the duty is 1*38 |M-r cent : 
husband and wife pay tlie same aimuint, if they 
inherit one from the other, when there are 
descendants from thtfir union ; if parents 
inherit from their diildren, the chitv is 4T4 
per cent; hetweun brothers ai:d si.-ls'i's, or 
between husband and wife, if ther»‘ are no 
descendants, it is 5*52 per eent ; betwt<en umle 
and niece, or inversely, 8*28 per eent; and 
between all others 13*8 eent. In .so far as 
the property inherited consists of stock, bonds, 
stock -exchange securities and other intorest- 
bearing securities, there is levi(*<l, bj*sides the 
succession duties referred to, a speeiai wieccssion 
duty, varying from 0*345 to 2*70 per ctmt, 
The total amount of the sueecssiun duties rises 
in this -way from 1*725 per cent in the first 
degree of relationship, to I0*5t» per cent from 
distant relatives or strangers. 

The excise on spirits is Idgh, £5 : 5s, on every 
hectoliter (22 gallons) ; from spirits alone a 
revenue of £2, 16t5, UUO annually is raistM I. I’lie 
fiscal law coneerning the sugar duties until 
1903 gave a bounty to the. producers* 

The Netheriamls are a free -trade country, 
food and raw produce enter without duty, 
manufactured goods generally pay 5 pei* cent 
of the declared value. Mtuisuros ^vere^ taken in 
1895 for securing that the proper percentaga 
is really paid. 

The state-railroads are leased to private com- 
panies; the rents they |ay form the greater 
portion of the receipts uiuh*r this liead. The 
miscellaneous receipts include varioms luiymcnts 
to the treasury whit.-h are distributed i?ver the 
several departmemis : rtspayments, reimburse- 
ments, legal fees, etc. ; and also («) £62,500 
payment by the Neth«*rland.H Bank for the 
right of issue of banknotes, which payment 
depends from the amotuit of t!m bank's profits 
of the year; (5) £154,500 reimbunsement by 
the colonial treasury for interest on tiebt— 
£3,806,250 — contractwl in 1883 by tlie Imme 
government on behalf of the Kwt Indian 
colonies. 

The expenditure for 1894 isdivh!»*d as in the 
following table i — 


Civil list 
Parliament 
Foreign affaii t 
Justice . 

Home Office . 


£07,000 

55,025 

65,410 

452,681 

1,069,717 


Carry forward 


. £1.710,438 
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Brought forward . £1,710,433 

Marine . 

. 1,301,761 

National debt 

. 2,910,719 

Finances 

. 1,595,904 

War . 

. 1,856,560 

“ Waterstaat,” 

commerce and industry 1,837,337 

Colonies 

113,434 

Unforeseen . 

4,166 


Total . £11,330,314 

Tlie item finances includes ; (a) £714,288 
payment by the government treasury to the 
municipal governments on account of the 
personal tax in virtue of an arrangement that 
was made in 1865 when the municipal excise- 
taxes were abolished ; (&) £164,280 payments 
to the clergy of the Keformed, Eoman Catholic, 
and Jewish churches by the state ; (c) £125,671 
pensions ; and further, the expenditure of 
collecting revenue and the general expenditure 
of the department of the treasury and also of 
administration of debt. 

The item Waterstaat includes the expendi- 
ture for post and telegraphs, amounting to 
£710,000; and the expenditure on embank- 
ments and other defence against the sea’s 
encroachments, on canals and rivers, and also 
almost annually a certain amount of expendi- 
ture for remunerative public works. 

It will be observed that the total of the 
expenditure for 1894 is 

£11,330,314 
Against total revenue 10,688,642 

Leaving a deficit of £641,672 
But the expenditure includes this year dis- 
bursements for remunerative public works for 
a total amount of £221,750, and besides it is 
calculated that the credits opened in the budget 
for general expenditure exceed regularly the 
real expenditure for an amount of, at least, 
£250,000. Deducting these two items, the 
deficit is reduced to about £180,000. This 
deficit is the consequence of the proceeds of 
the property tax not having been as high as 
it was expected they would be. Towards 
meeting this the then finance-minister proposed 
to modify the mode of levying the import- 
duties, which are said to be at least £150,000 
short through frauds. 

The Budget foe 1911. — Revenue. — Land 
tax, £1,235,000 ; personal tax, £980,000 ; 
tax on capital, £806,000 ; tax on incomes, 
from trades, professions, etc., £787,000 ; excise, 
£4,853,000 ; import duties, £1,102,000; other 
indirect taxes, £2,314,000 ; post and telegraphs, 
£1,660,000 ; railways, £349,000 ; other items, 
£2, 000, 000 —total £16,186,000. 

Ex'pmditure . — Civil List, £78,700 ; parlia- 
ment, £62,500 ; foreign affairs, £103,400; 
justice, £917,000 ; home office, £3,030,000 ; 
marine, £1,684,500; national debt, £3,093,000; 
finances, £2,237,000 ; war, £2,494,900 ; 
“ waterstaat,” £3,133,400; agriculture, in- 


dustry, and commerce, £719,200 ; colonies, 
£254,300 ; contingencies, £4166 — total, 
£17,813,000. The chief taxes were in 1909, 
£2 : 0 ; 9 per head of the population. 

[Annual Eeports on Dutch finance in Gonmlar 
8mes. — Tisoal reform in Holland, in the Economic 
Journal, 1893 ; Besekeiden hetreffmde do geldmid- 
ddeni Statistich der djksintromsten, 1905. — 0. M. 
Boissevain, Dieneueste Stm&r-rejorr/i in d&nNudcr- 
land&r im Anschkiss an die Finmzgeschichte des 
Landes seit der Vcrfasmngs-recision i^n Jahre 
184S, Axis den “ Finanzarchiv,” herausg. von. 
Q. Schanz.] H. B. G. 

The United States. Nationad Tinanoe. 
(The I converted as 5 = £1 in this statement.} 

1. Eetenue — (a) Import Duties. — The main 
source of national' revenue has always been from 
the customs. The first tariff of import duties 
was enacted immediately after the formation of 
the government under the present constitution 
in 1789. At first chiefly a revenue measure, 
with increasing rates to yield larger revenues, 
the tariff gradually became a system of avowed 
protection to American industry. The rates 
varied with the successive domination of politi- 
cal parties, but the yield increased steadily 
from decade to decade. At the outbreak of 
the civil war the rates were largely aug- 
mented, the largest revenue under the war 
rates being $216,000,000 {£4^,200,000) in 
1872. The crisis of 1873 reduced the revenue 
to $130,000,000 {£26,000,000) in 1877, and 
it was not until 1882 that the preceding 
gi'eatest yield was reached and even slightly 
exceeded. Since the civil war there have been 
several changes, generally in the direction of 
higher protective duties, which diminished the 
revenue for several years at a time. The tariff 
of 1883 reduced the revenue from $220,000,000 
£44,000,000) in 1882 to $181,000,000 
£66,200,000) in 1885 ; the tariff of 1890 
reduced the revenue from $230,000,000 
{£46,000,000) in 1890 to $177,000,000 
{£35,400,000) in 1892. 

The highly protective M'Kinley Tariff (1890) 
increased duties on raw materials and articles 
manufactured in the United States, particu- 
larly on raw wool, goods manufactured of 
cotton, linen, and silk, on iron and steel 
manufaetures, on barley, hemp, and flax. 
This act also instituted a bounty on sugar, 
the raw sugar duties having been repealed, 
and introduced the principle of commercial 
reciprocity, empowering the President to levy 
duties on certain raw materials imported 
from any country raising unfair duties 
against the United States. The Wilson Tariff 
(1894), intended to recast the protective 
system, only remained in force three years, 
being regarded by the Eepublican party on 
their return to power as causing the large an- 
nual deficit in the Treasury. The Dingley 
Tariff (1897), while the needs of the Treasury 
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were kept in view, was entirely protective. It 
revived tlie principle of reciprocity of 1890, 
together with many of the duties then imposed, 
such as that on wool, while those on linen, 
cotton, woollen and silk manufactures, on certain 
iron and steel goods, and machinery, were in- 
creased. The duties on raw iron and steel 
remained unchanged. The duty on sugar was 
increased for revenue and for protective pur- 
poses. Bacon, cheese, butter, wheat, and rice 
are also taxed. During the Spanish American 
War a tax on tea was charged, and the Foraker 
Act, 1900, imposed a special tariff for two 
years on Porto Eico to protect the United 
States beet sugar producers. Both these duties 
have been abolished. The customs receipts for 
1909 were $300,711,934 ^eing 

$14,598,804 (£2,919,761) more than in 1908. 

(h) Internal Reunue. — Internal Revenue 
taxes were tried in the last decade of the 18th 
century, and again during the war with England 
of 1812. The present system is an outgrowth 
of the civil war. Most of the taxes then adopted 
were repealed before 1872, and many of the 
others reduced or repealed in 1883 and 1890 ; 
hut to meet the expense of the Spanish War of 
1898 new duties were levied, those on tobacco 
and fermented liquors, except spirits;, being 
doubled. Stamp taxes were laid on cheques, 
drafts, and many business operations, on patent 
medicines, etc. ; an excise duty was levied on 
refiners of sugar or petroleum ; a legacy duty 
imposed ; banks and brokers, and places of 
amusement taxed. The tax on national banks 
is not included in the internal revenue. There 
is a tax on oleomargarine, and a prohibitory tax 
on opium manufactured in the States. Recently 
large sums have been paid by the treasury for 
redemption of stamps and refunding of taxes. 
The Tariff Act of 1909 imposes a special excise 
tax on all trading corporations, joint-stock 
companies, etc. 

The maximum yield of the internal revenue 
in 1866, when it included an immense complex 
of all imaginable taxes, was $309,000,000 
{£61, 800, 000). Reductions in 1 8 72 and earlier 
•decreased the revenue in 1874 to $102,000,000 
(£ 20 , 400 , 000 ). The reductions of 1883 
diminished the revenue from $146,000,000 
(£29,200,000) in 1882 to $112,000,000 
(£ 22 , 400 , 000 ) in 1886 ; notwithstanding the 
reductions of 1890 the revenue increased from 
$140,000,000 (£28,000,000) in 1890 to 
$154,000,000 (£20,800,000) in 1892. The 
additions in 1898 caused a rise from 
$171,000,000 (£24,^00,000) in 1898 to 
$273,000,000 (£54,600,000) in 1899, and 
$307,000,000 (£61,400,000) in 1901. 
Theinternalrevenuein 1909 was$246, 212, 643 
’), divided as follows ; — 

Distilled spirits . $134,868,034 £26,973,607 

Fermented liquors . 57,466,411 11,491,282 

■Tobacco . . 51,887,178 10,377,435 


Oleomargarine $902,197 £180,43i» 

Miscellaneous. 1,096,954 219,391 

Ihe cost of collection was 2 per cent, 

(c) Otli£r Sources of Rcvmm . — Theeustoinsand 
internal revenue form the great bulk of the entire 
receipts of the national government, amounting 
in 1909 to $546,924,577 (£109,28 ),9 15) out of 
%m,m,120(£176,701,424)> The pn.portian 
is even larger than it appears, because the pu.Ntal 
service, which is almost self sustaining, is 
counted on both sides of the balance slu’et, the 
receipts and expenditures for the post oiUce 
being $203,662,383 (£40,'* 477). The 

policy of the national government is to rcihu*e 
postal rates rather than to make proiits. In 
1909 the deficiency in postal reveiuu's was 
$19,501,062 (£3,000,212). iMoreover, the 
budget of the district of Columbia, in which 
the city of Washington lies, is ineludeti in iht' 
federal budget. The receipts from alone in 
1909 amounted to $7,323,538 (£1,464,7117). 

Theremaining$l 25, 696,622 {£ 25,129,2 J4 ) of 
revenue were derived from sales of public lands, 
fees, profits of coinage, sinking fund for Paciiic 
railways, tax on national banks, and a ntnnber 
of minor iniseellaneous sourcc.s. The jtroiits on 
coinage were very much swollen beiwci'n I >78 
and 1891, owing to the dilferenec bct\v»‘i‘u the 
market price and the mint pric(‘ of the silver 
dollars issued umler the Bland bill, amounting 
in some years to 25 or 30 ]ht cent of the 
entire amount coined. Under the Bland bill 
378,166,793 silver dollars were coined betwciut 
1878 and 1891, on which the s<ugm>ragc, or 
profit, to the government was $71,952,392 
(£14,290,478). This |a’ohc is now unimport- 
ant. During the sixties the g« jveniment b lamul 
the Central and Union Bacilic Kaihuiy Com- 
panies about $64, 000,000 {£J2,8002I(h'>). The 
law of 1878 provided for a sinking fumi and 
gradual repayment <d' the debt. During 1 itU9 
the revenues from this source were $.5,627,188 
(£1,125,428). The tax on 7taiional txf/iLs is 
I of 1 per cent on the circulaliun. The, immi- 
grmt fmid (included under iniseellaneous) is 
composed of a small tax on each immigrant 
since 1882. In 1909 it produced $3,269, ! 77 
(£653,895). The Trust Funds provide a con- 
iderablesuin,iul909,$8,7>. ^{£1,152,855) 
Some items are temporary, as the Tamiiim Canal 
loan (2 per cent $30,000,000 or 12,0(21,(120) 
issued in 1906, the proceeds to bo used in the 
construction of the Canal, and the Spanish 
Indemnity (ended 1908). 

IL ExPE.NruTriu:.— The sinking features 
in the national exj>enditure during recent 
years have been the increaswl naval and 
military outlay, the growth of the jicnsion 
list, and the decrease of the interest charge 
for the public debt. From the end of tlie 
civil w^ar to 1880 tlie pnismis to sui'vivors 
or their families varied annually from twenty 
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to thirty-five million dollars {£4,000^000 to 
£7, 000,000). In 1 8 8 0 the classes were enlarged 
and the pensions jumped to 156,000,000 
{£11,200,000). For the next eight years they 
varied from fifty to seventy millions of dollars, 
(£10,000,000 to £14,000,000). In 1889 the 
old law was more liberally construed, in 1890 


a new “dependent pension” law was enacted, 
and the pensions increased from $88,000,000 
(£17,600,000) in 1889 to $107,000,000 
(£21,400,000) in 1890, and to $159,000,000 
(£31,800,000) in 1893. For 1909 they were 
$161,710,367 (£32, 342, 07 S). During the years 
1898-1901, comprising the Spanish War, the 


Receipts eoe 1909 


Ordinary Jieceipts from — 

Customs . . . 

Internal revenue 

Sales of public works 

Profits on coinage, bullion deposits, etc. . 

District of Columbia, general receipts 
Part payment Central Pacific Railroad indebtedness 
Consular, letters patent and land fees 
Tax on circulation of National Banks 

Trust funds 

Miscellaneous 


Total ordinary receipts 
Panama Caned Receipts^ 

Proceeds of bonds . . . 

Premium on sale of bonds .... 

Public Debt— 

National Bank note fund 
Posted Revenues 


$300,711,984 

246,212,643 

7,700,568 

6,656,017 

6,686,816 

5,409,858 

5,039,188 

3,261,920 

8,764,274 

13,206,322 

£60,142,387 

49,242,529 

1,540,114 

1,331,203 

1,327,363 

1,081,972 

1,007,827 

650,384 

1,752,855 

2,641,264 


$603,58.9,490 

£120,717,898 

§30,000,000 

731,008 

30,781,008 

£6,000,000 

146,201 

6,146,201 


45,624,239 

203,562,383 


9,124,848 

40,712,477 

$883,607,120 

£176,701,424 


FOE 1909 


Ordinary Disbursements for— 
Civil establishment . 
Military establishment 
Naval establishment . 
Indian service . 

Pensions .... 
Interest on the Public Debt 


$186,502,150 £37,300,430 

161,067,46-2 32,213,492 

115,546,011 23,109,202 

15,694,618 3,188,924 

lGi,710,3n7 32,342,073 

21,803,837 4,360,767 


Total of ordinary disbursements .... $662,324,445 £132,464,889 

Panama Canal Disbursements 81,419,442 6,283,888 

Public Debt Disbursements — 

National Bank note fund , $80,562,083 £17,912,417 

Certificates of indebtedness . .... 14,186,500 2,837,800 

Funded loan of 1907 ... 1,208,200 241,640 

Miscellaneous redemptions 39,987 7,997 

104,996,770 20,999,354 

Postal Service . . 203,562,883 40,712,477 


Total expenditure ....... $1,002,303,040 £200,460,608 


Showing a deficit of , $118,795,920 £23,759,184 


restoration of peace in the Philippines, and the 
campaign in China, 1900, military and naval 
expenses increased enormously, the former 
rising from $49,000,000 (£9,800,000) in 1897 
to $230,000,000 (£46,000,000) in 1899, and 
the latter from $34,500,000 (£6,900,000) in 
1897 to $64,000,000 (£12,800,000) in 1899. 
For 1898 -1901 a total of $603,000,000 
(£120,600,000) was expended on the army, 
and $238,000,000 (£47,600,000) on the navy. 
A result of the war will be to make expendi- 
ture for the army and navy permanently larger, 
and pensions also are likely to increase. 
For 1908-1909 the army cost $298,813,986 
(£69,762,797), and the navy $233,583,108 
(£46, 71 6, 622). On the other hand, the iriierest 
charge on the public debt has gi-eatlydiminished, 
in 1867 it was $143,781,592 (£28,756,318), 
and in 1909, $21,803,836 (£4,360,767). 


The figures of receipts and expenditures for 
the fiscal year, 1909, are given. 

III. The Debt. — The total funded dM 
at the close of the civil war amounted to 
$1,109,568,191 (£221,193,638), including ^ 
$1,258,000 (£251,600) 6 per cent bonds issued ’ 
to aid the Pacific railways. In addition there 
was a large unfunded debt, funded during the 
next few years, which brought the total 
debt to a sum exceeding $2,800,000,000 
(£560,000,000). The great refunding acts 
were those of 1870, 1881, and 1900. In 1870 
the interest bearing debt consisted almost 
entirely of $1,934,696,750 (£386,939,350) 

5 per cent and 6 per cent bonds. Under the act 
of 1881, all the 6 per cent bonds were redeemed 
by 1903 (except $26,466,000 (£5,293,000) 
Pacific railway bonds which are still on tstanding) ; 
the 5 per cents were converted into 3 J pei- cents, 
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tlieii into 3 per cents, and finally redeemed in 
1887 ; the 4^ per cents were redeemed in 1891, 
hut $25, 364, ‘'500 (£6,072,900) eontinued at 2 
per cent till 1900 ; the 3 per cent navy pension 
bonds were redeemed in 1891. By the act of 
1900 the 3 per cents of 1908 (Spanish War 
loan), the 4 per cents due in 1907, and the 5 
per cents due in 1904, a total of $839,000,000 
(£167,800,000), were refunded into new thirty- 
year 2 per cent gold bonds. The present interest 
bearing debt (June 1909) is as follows : — 

Inter e&t-Bmring Debt 

Loan of 1925, 4 per cent . . 1118,489,900 £23,6Tr,9S0 

Loan of 1908-1018, 3 per cent fiS, 945,450 12,789,092 

Consols of 1930, 2 per cent . 646,250,160 129,250,030 

Panama GanalLoan of 1916-1936, 

2 per cent .... 54,031,980 10,926,396 

Panama GanalLoan of 1918-1988, 

2 per cent .... 30,000,000 6,000,000 

Total . $913,317,490 £182,663,498 


The debt on which interest has ceased since 


maturity is $2,883,856 (£576,771). 

The TJotundei) Debt. — Tlie debt bearing 
no interest is — 


Matured Loans . 

Old Demand notes . 
United States notes . 
National Bank notes . 
Fractional Currency' . 


$2]SS3,Sa5 h1 

68,282 10,656 

346,681,016 60,880,203 

.28,518,941 5,708,788 

. 6,860,787 1,872,168 


In addition to this the outstanding certificates 
and notes, issued on deposits of coin and pur- 
chases of silver, are — 

Gold Certificates (acts of 1868 
and 1882) .... $852,601,869 £170,620,374 
Silver Certificates (act of 1878) 484,414,000 06,sS2,800 

Treasury notes (act of 1890) 4,215,000 848,000 

$1,841,230,869 £268,246,174 

The aggregate debt is thus : $2,639,546,241 
(£527,909,248) ; against which the treasury holds 
in cash (money and bullion) $1,615,684,710 
(£823,886,94^) ; making a net debt of 
$1,023,861,530. 

State and Local Finance. 

(a) Debts. — In addition to the national debt 
there are three kinds of debt : state, county, 
and municipal debts. The state debts arose 
chiefly in the period 1830-1840, and were con- 
tracted for public works. During the past two 
decades the commonwealths have been dimin- 
ishing their debts very quickly, and a consider- 
able number are now entirely out of debt. 
Some still have a nominal debt, consisting of 
their own state bonds invested in so-called trust 
funds, the interest of which is devoted to educa- 
tion and other purposes. These states also are 
virtually out of debt. The few debts of any 
importance which still exist are found in the 
southern states, as a result of the civil war and 
reconstruction period. In 1890, the debt of the 
states and territories, over and above all re- 
sources, was $132,336,689 (£26,467,388) 
against $204,500,674 (£40,900,185) in 1880. 


The debt, less sinking fund, in 1800 
was $223,107,883 (£44,621,576), of which 
$150,194,322 (£30,08S,S67f) was owned by the 
southern states. In 1902 it was $234,000,000 
(£46,980,000). 

The eoimtydcU has increased, owing cliieilj to 
the number of new counties. The county gross 
debt in 1890 was $145^603,840 (£29,188,768) 
against $125,621,455 (£25,124,291) in ISSO. 
The county net debt in 1800 was $115,224,885 
J,577)and$196,600, 000 (£59,820,000) 

in 1902. 

The municijfal debt has also increased. But 
extiuvagant increase lias been rendered im- 
possible by the provisions in most of the state 
constitutions which limit local debt.H to a certain 
percentage — varying from 5 to 15 per cent— 
of the assessed valuation property. The debts 
can thus never increase faster than the wealth 
of the country. The gross numiei]ml debt in 
1903 was 81,425,841,585 (£285,168,317) as 
against $745,949,786 (£l49,lB9,957)ii\ 1890, 
and $695,494,741 (£189,098,948) in 1880. 
The sinking fund iucim.scd from $n5,lfKS,742 
(£23,081,748) in 18S0 to $147,181,101 
(£29,486,288) in 1890, and to $291,3.06,061 
(£58,279,212) in 1903. The net tb-bt wa.*! 
$633,427,824 (£126,685,565) larger in 190;) 
than in 1880. The annual interest charge (»n 
combined state and lotad funded debts in 1890 
was $65,641,776 (£18,108,855) or 5*29 per 
cent, a.s against $68,935,807 (£13,787,161), o) 
6-17 per cent in 1880. 

(b) Jlevemie and Krpntdilure. Owing to 
the separation of governmental funetitma, tho 
expenses of tho states arc far hm than tluwo of 
the muniejpalitios or tho national guverninont. 
The state expenses are mainly tor education, 
charity, salaries of state ofliciw, ami militia. 
In the southern state.s we must a«ld pensions, 
and in a few states expeiiHea ft»r public works. 
In tlie cities tho expenses are far greater. The 
six largest state.s .spiUit in 1890 $2>,S5fi,01O 
(£5,771,802). New York city alone s]toni 
$244,000,000 (£48,800,(68}) in city govern- 
ment in 1903. In 1902 the 175 largest 
cities, containing more thatt three- fourths of 
the urban population, paid $683,000,000 
(£136,000,000) for ordinary expenses. 

. The state and local revenues are derived 
chiefly from taxation. vSomo of the states 
as Texas, obtain a slight revenue from land 
sales. Twenty years ago, thougli matiy nmni- 
cipalities owned their water-workn, few ownfcd 
gas and electric light works, and, except in one 
or two cities, no attempt was made to thnive 
net revonuG.s therefrom ; but of recent years 
there has been a great dovelopmenl in the 
taxing of the various works connected with 
civic improvement. 

The system of taxation is based almost every* 
where on the general property tax, though 
recently other sources of revenue have been 
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developed. In 1907 thirty-four states, follow- 
ing the example of Pennsylvania, had a collateral 
inheritance tax, and nineteen of them had a direct 
succession tax also. Other -increasing taxes are 
those on businesses, on dwellings, and on special 
property, Taxes on private corporations abound, 
and income taxes now exist in some states. 

While the great tax is the general property 
tax, personal property has to a great extent 
slipped out of the assessment lists, and the tax 
falls principally on real estate. Thus in New 
York state personalty pays less than 10 per 
cent, and realty more than 90 per cent. The 
system, moreover, is greatly confused by the 
lack of uniformity in the different state tax 
laws, In some states debts are exempted, in 
others not ; in some states mortgages are ex- 
empted, in others not. Beal estate is generally 
taxed where it is situated ; but personalty is 
taxed sometimes where it is situated, sometimes 
where the owner resides, sometimes in both 
places, and often in neither place. During 
recent years the difficulty of reaching personally 
has led to a variety of new plans. These are 
as follows : — 

1. To enfm'ce the personal property tax by 
more mgorous measures. The so-called listing 
system requires every tax-payer to make a com- 
plete list of every article of his personalty 
under oath. This plan is much favoured by 
the farmers and has been introduced in several 
states. But it has not been very successful. 

2. To reach intangible personalty by a system 
of registration. This has been adopted by 
Connecticut. Any one owning securities may 
have them registered in the treasurer’s office, 
and by pa 3 dng the ‘investment tax” will then 
be exempt from other taxation on the securities. 
This has been fairly successful; but is, of 
course, only a partial solution. 

8. To reach mortgages by declaring them to be 
realty, not personalty, for purposes of taxation. 
This* plan has been adopted in California, 
Oregon, Massachusetts, and Michigan. In these 
states mortgages do not follow the person of the 
holder according to the rule, mobilia p&rsonam 
segwumtur, but are taxable where the land is 
situate. The landowner is taxed on the value 
of the land less the mortgage ; the owner of the 
mortgage is taxed on the value of the mortgage. 

4. To abolish the personal property tax and 
put the whole weight on real estate. This plan 
is favoured chiefly by the followers of Henry 
George, who desires all taxes to be put on land 
values. It was tried in Hyattsville, Maryland, 
but was pronounced unconstitutional. 

5. To abolish the personal property tax, and 
to substitute for it the income tax. This is a 
plan favoured by a few writers and officials. 
But the income taxes already existing, as in 
Massachusetts, Virginia, etc., are mere farces, 
and there is no likelihopd of their being ex-* 
tended. 


6. To aholish the personal property tax and 
to replace it by state taxation of corporations and 
inheritances, leaving the real estate tax to the local 
dimsions. To this plan many of the states are 
gravitating. The general tax on corporations 
has been most fully developed in Pennsylvania 
and New York, but exists in whole or in part 
in many other states. Collateral inheritance 
taxes are found in several states, and the direct 
tax on successions to personalty has recently 
been introduced in New York. No satisfactory 
solution of the tax problems can be expected 
until joint measures are adopted by the com- 
monwealths to regulate inter-state relaltions, 
and thus avoid double taxation. For most of 
the difficulties are referable to this source. 

To state the entire burden of taxation resting 
on the American people is difficult. It depends 
on whether we include the fees from postal 
service, waterworks, licences, etc., among taxes. 
They certainly represent a charge upon the 
people. The figures of the twelfth census for 
the total ordinary receipts of the states and 
local divisions are published ; and the work of 
the Census Bureau, established by the act of 
March 3, 1899, gives further information. 
According to a recent census bulletin the ordi- 
nary receipts of 175 'principal cities in 1903 
were |345, 000,000 (£69,000,000). It may 
j^be assumed that the total city and town 
receipts in the United States in 1903 amounted 
to $430,000,000 (£86,000,000). The receipts 
of the federal government were $684,000,000 
(£137,000,000). The commonwealth and 
county ordinary receipts were probably be- 
tween $170,000,000 (£34,000,000) and 

$220,000,000 (£44,000,000). The total may 
he about $1,500,000,000 (£300,000,000), 

roughly representing the annual burden rest- 
ing on the people. 

The incidence of these charges is like- 
wise difficult to determine. The bulk of 
the federal taxation would, however, rest 
on the consumer ; while the bulk of the 
local and state taxation would rest on the 
owners of real estate. Local taxation con- 
sists largely of the tax on personalty and 
license taxes. For these points, with especial 
reference to American conditions, see Selig- 
man„ The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation 
(1892). 

[Annual reports of secretary of the treasury, 
Washington. Annual and biennial reports of 
state treasurers, auditors, comptrollers, and city 
comptrollers. Publications of the Bureau of the 
Census Department of Commerce and Labour, 
Washington. Seligman, Finance Statistics of 
the American Commonwealth (1889). — Dewey, 
Finance History of the United States (1908). — Ely, 
Tamtion in American States and Cities (1887). 
— Seligman, “The General Property Tax,” and 
“The Taxation of Corporations,” in Political 
Science Quarterly, vol. v. (also separately). — 
Adams, Public Debts (1888). Eosewater, Special 
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Assessments {QolumUa College Studies in History ^ 
Economics, and I^ublic Law, vol. ii., No. 3, 1893). 

Among the reports of special commissioners on 
taxation may he mentioned those of New York 
(First and Second Reports, 1871*1872), Massa- 
chusetts (1875), "West Virginia (1884), Illinois 
(1886), Connecticut (1887), Maryland (1888), 
Pennsylvania (1889), Maine (1890), Boston (1889 
and 1891), New York (1893).] B. n. a. s. 

FINE. 1. A payment to be made by way 
of punishment for an offence. 

2. A payment to be made to a feudal lord on 
the alienation of land, — such payments still 
occur in the case of copyhold lands or freehold 
lands held of a manor. 

3. A proceeding which, similarly to the pro- 

ceeding by Recovery (^.u.), was formerly used 
for the purposeof barring an entail (see Feb Tail) 
The act for the abolition of fines and rccoveiios 
(1833), which enables tenants in tail to recover 
the entail by the execution and enrolment of 
a disentailing deed, lias abolished this pro- 
cedure. e. .s. 

FINENESS OF COINS, The amount of 
pure or “fine” metal contained in a coin is 
expressed either by means of the ancient 
“carat pound” system or by the more modern 
millesimal method. 

The carat ^ound system consists in recording 
the alloy as being so much better or worse than 
standard, and is founded on an ideal unit, the 
carat pound, which is divided into 24 jtarts 
called carats. British standard gold contains 
22 carats of gold and 2 carats of copper or 
other alloying metal in every 24 parts. The 
carat is further subdivided into 4 “carat 
grains,” and the carat grain into 8 parts, the 
smallest division of the carat scale being thus 
Jth of a carat grain, or the ij-^-^th part of the 
carat pound. In order to attain a still greater 
degree of minuteness, the eighth part of a carat 
grain is further subdivided into 7J- parts, or 
“excess grains.” Each of these final divisions 
is thus the xTVv'tF of the carat pound, and, as 
the troy pound also contains 5760 grains, each 
“excess grain” of gold beyond the last eighth 
in the assay report is reported as an “excess 
grain of gold in the troy pound.” 

Snelling, writing in 1766, says, in his Doctrine 
of Gold and Silver Computations, that, “by the 
word silver we understand not only the metal 
so called, pure and unmixed, hut also when in 
a mass with copper ; and if hut one half, two- 
thirds, or any other proportional part of it he 
silver, yet the whole hears that name. The 
same is to be understood of gold, when by itself 
or in a mass with silver and copper together, 
or with either of them alone.” . . . “This 
is the reason that inquiiies are not made what 
quantity of fine gold or fine silver is contained 
in any mixture, which seems to be the most 
natural inquiry, but how much standard it 
holds.” . . . “ The assay master, in reporting 


the result of an assay, does not give the absolute 
fineness or the quantity of fine silver or fine 
gold present, but only the relative quantity or 
fineness, that is, how mucli tiie mixture is more 
or less than standard. In the ease of gold ot 
20 carats fine (20 parts of pure gold in 24 p;ins 

car. 

of the alloy) the assayer puts down \Xe ij., 
[which means worse (than 22) by 2 carats], and 
if it is 23 carats 3^ grains line, he }mts <lown 

car. sr. 

Br j. iij. ob,” [which means hiirr (than 22) 
by 1 carat 3| grains]. The sign oh represents an 
obolus or lialf a carat grain. In inndern tijues, 
however, the final division lias hi'im t»r a 
carat grain. The carat ]H)und systtun was in 
use at the royal mint till so reet-utly as the 
year 1882, when the miilcsimal rnrthod of ex- 
pressing the tinene.s.s of the, precious metals was 
adopted. According to this sy.stem the metal 
is considered as being divided into 1000 parts, 
the projiortion of line to alloy metal Innng e.x- 
pressed in thousandths. Tlm.s .sterling standard 
gold, which was formerly referrerl to as con- 
taining 22 carats lino aiul 2 earat.s alloy, Ihk- 
comes “916*0 fine,” am! sterling .standard 
silver is reported hy the assayer m “925 line." 

Prior to the reign of Henry III. the only 
gold coins in u.se in HnglmHi were pieces of 
puremohil known as byA'inU (com iiig originally 
from Byzantium), am! lioiamees (onginally si ruck 
in Floroneo). The coins strm'k hy Henry III. 
were also of pure gold. In the reign of Edward 
III. the stamhu’ii was altered to 23 carats 
grains fmo and ^ a grain of alloy. It was again 
reduced by Henry VIH. to 29 carats of gold 
and 4 of alloy. In hi.s reign, however, cianvim 
were coined of the standard of 22 carats of 
gold and 2 of alloy. This standaril. known as 
“crown gold,” was, in the reign «tf t’harles II., 
finally adopted by aet of parliament ns the solo 
.standard, and it has not sinet* betm alti’red. 

The present standard of fineness for silw 
coins, 11 oz. 2 dwts. of silver and 18 ihvts. of 
alloy (925 fine), was pnfitably first intrt«luced 
by the Saxons, but it luwi been subject to many 
changes. Henry VJIL greatly deba.HiHl it, re- 
ducing it first to 10 ozs. silver and 2 ozs. alloy, 
and suksetpumtly to 4 ozs. silver and 8 OiW. 
alloy. Edwarti VL at first still further debased 
the silver coinage by reducing llu* silver to 3 ozs. 
only in the 12. Towards tin* end of this reign, 
however, the standard was slightly improvwl, 
and Elimbeth, in the soi’ond year of lier ridgn, 
restored the fmonfl.s8 to its original slandanl, 
which has been maintaimal without alteration 
from that time to tin* prcHcnt day. 

The following 11.81 givc.s the fineness, ex- 
pressed mille.simally, ot' the standard coins of 
the principal conntries of the world 

(The coins w’hich form tho standard of valuo 
in France, Belgium, Italy, and Switwriand, 
will be found recorded under tho liead of the 
Latin Union.) 
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Country. 

Gold Coins. 

Silver Coins. 

Fine- 

ness. 

Argentine Re- 




public . 

5 Pesos (dollars) 


900 

Austria-Hungary 

Ducat 


9S6i 


20-Crown piece 


90U 



2 Florins 

900 

Brazil 

20 Milreis 


917 

British India . 

Mohur 


916 6 



Rupee 

916 8 

Bulgaria . 


5 Levs (frs.) 

900 

Chile . 

Condor 


916 6 


(20 dollars) 



Colombia . 

20 Pesos 


900 

Egypt 

Egyptian Pound 


875 



20 Piastres 

833-3 

Germany . 

20 Marks 


900 . 

Great Britain . 

Sovereign 


916 G 

Greece 

100 Drachmas 


900 



5 drachmas (frs.) 

900 

Holland . 

Ducat 


983 


10 Gulden 


900 



Eixdaler 

945 

Japan 

20 Yen (dollars) 


900 

a fPi’ance \ 




.S § Italy 

Italy (Lire) 



'§ ’Si Belgium > 

20 Francs 


900 

fS 1 Switzer- 


6 Francs 

900 

5 1 land ; 




Mexico 

20 Pesos (dollars) 


875 



1 Peso (dollar) 

902-7 

Persia 

Thoman 


900 

Peru . 

Libra (10 Sols) 


916-6 



1 Sol (dollar) 

900 . 

Portugal . 

Milreis 


916-6 



1000 Reis 

916-6 

Roumania . 

20 Leis (frs.) 


900 



5 Leis (frs.) 

900 

Russia 

Imperial 


900 



Rouble 

900 

Scandinavia 

20 Ci'owns 


900 

Sweden 


Crown 

SOO 

Norway 




Denmark 




Servia 

20 Dinars (frs.) 


900 



5 Dinars (frs.) 

900 

Spam . 

100 Pesetas 


900 



5 Pesetas (frs.) 

900 

Turkey 

500 Piastres 


916-0 



20 Piastres 

830 

United States , 

Eagle 


900 



Dollar 

900 

Venezuela . 

100 Bolivars 


900 



5 Bolivars 

900 

Zanzibar . 

5 Dollars 


900 



Dollar 

900 


See Assay; Mint. w. e.-a. 

FIITESCHI, F. Vincenzo (18tli century), a 
Dominican, was keeper of the records in the 
•convent of S. Maria Novella at Florence, and 
wrote on early famines in that city. 

IstoTia conypendiata di alcune anticlie carcstie 
« dovizie di grano occorse in Firenze, cavate da 
un Diario MS, in cartgpecora del secolo XIV. 
Firenze, Pietro Gaetano Viviani, 1767. a. b. 


FINLAISON, John (1783-1860), horn and 
educated in Scotland, a civil servant and statis- 
tician of ability almost amounting to genius. 
He studied for the Scotch bar, but gave up the 
law and was employed by the admiralty from 
1805 to 1822. In this service he effected a 
great saving by the reform of the system of 
accounts, and invented a system of digesting 
and indexing the admiralty records and corre- 
spondence — ^which had been almost inaccessible 
for want of arrangement — so perfect that it still 
continues in use, and has been adopted by 


several foreign governments. He also drew up 
an account of the French forces, 1811, the first 
navy list, 1814, and a register of all the oflicers 
in the navy, vidth their antecedents, for the use 
of the department. From 1822 to 1851 he 
was employed by the treasury as actuary and 
principal accountant of the check department of 
the national debt office, and his investigations 
into the subject of life annuities, which were 
being granted at a price much below their value, 
saved, it has been estimated, £3,000,000 to the 
country. In addition to the immense amount 
of labour entailed by his official work he was 
mainly instrumental in establishing pensions 
for widows and orphans in the civil departments 
of the navy, 1812 to 1819. His close study 
of the principles of life assurance, his most 
original work, carried on during these years, led 
to his help "being sought in the formation of 
many friendly and assurance societies, which 
would not otherwise have been placed upon a 
sound footing. In connection with the com- 
pensation to slave-owners at the emancipation 
of slaves, 1833, he made computations of the 
duration of slave and creole life; in 1835 to 
1837 he drew up reports for the ecclesiastical 
commissioners on church leases, church rates, 
and other similar subjects ; and he was consulted 
on the system of registering births, mamages, 
and deaths established in 1837. From 1847 
until his death he was president of the institute 
of actuaries ; yet, in spite of such appreciation 
his incredible industry and invariable upright- 
ness did not always save him from calumny and 
neglect. 

Finlaison wrote a continuation of Sir R. 
Yorke’s Naval History down to 1780. 

[Assurance Magazine, April 1862, gives the 
fullest account. — Southwood Smith’s Philosophy 
of Health. — Walford’s Insurance. Cyclopmdia, 
vol. iii. — Dictionary of National Biography . — 
Times, 23rd April 1860. — For Finlaison’s views 
on the organisation and management of insurance 
societies, see his Evidence before the Sdect (Join- 
mittee on Assurance Associations, 1853.] 

E. G. p. 

FIORENTIKO, Nicola, a Neapolitan, wrote 
(18th cent.) on the utility and importance 
of agricnlture, and against protective duties, 
especially in an agricultural nation, where 
town industi’ies ought not to he encouraged 
more than country ones, as foreign competition 
compels manufacturers to improve, and supplies 
the funds needed by agriculture. 

Rijkssioni sul Regno di Napoli, di Nuola 
Fiorentino, Napoli, presso de Boms, 1794. 

A. B. 

FIRE INSURANCE. See Insheance. 

FIRM. “Partners are called collectively a 
firm. . . . Commercial men and accountants are 
apt to look upon a firm ... as a body distinct 
from the members composing it. Hence in 
keeping the partnership accounts the firm is 
made debtor to each partner for what he brings 
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into the common stock, and each partner is 
made debtor to the Jinn for all he takes out of 
tlie stock. ... In taking partnership accounts 
and in administering partnership assets, courts 
have to some extent adopted the mercantile view, 
and actions may now be brought by or against 
partners in the name of their firms ; but speak- 
ing generally the firm as such has no legal 
recognition. The law, ignoring the firm, looks 
to the partners composing it. Any change 
amongst them destroys the identity of the firm ; 
what is called the property of the firm is their 
property ; and what are called the debts and 
liabilities of the firm are their debts and their 
liabilities. In point of law a partner may be 
the debtor or the creditor of his co-]iartners, but 
he cannot be either debtor or creditor of the 
firm of which he is himself a member” (Lindley 
on Fartnership, 7tli ed. pp. 127, 128). 

In addition to the difference between the 
mercantile and legal concei)tion of a firm pointed 
out as above by Lord Lindley, there is a 
difference as to the use of the term between 
lawyers and traders which must be borne in 
mind. 'Wliile to a lawyer the word firm ” is 
the collective designation of partners trading 
together (see Partnership Act, 1S9U, §4), laymen 
generally employ it for the purpose of describing 
the name under which a business is carried on, 
and which in legal language is called the ‘‘ finn 
name” (Partnership Act, 1890, ibid.) Thus in 
ordinary language we may speak of the firm of a 
single trader while, according to legal tenninol ogy, 
there can be no firm, unless two persons at least 
afe trading together. The word “firm” in 
Scotland and the German word Jirma is used in 
the sense of trade -name, both in legal and 
mercantile language (“the firm of a trader is 
the name under which he trades, and which 
he uses for his signature in the course of his 
business” — German Mercantile Code, § 17), 
The French word raison soaiale only applies 
to partnerships ; and in Italian there are two 
distinct words — ditta, which is the trade 
name of a person trading without any partners, 
and ragione socials, which is used in the case 
of partnerships. 

It would be a great convenience for bankers 
and traders generally if there were a public 
register of finns (in the sense of trade names) 
as in other countries, it being often most diffi- 
cult to find out who carries on business imder 
a given name — a circumstance which has fre- 
quently been taken advantage of for fraudulent 
purposes. A register of firms is more necessary 
in this country than on the continent (where it 
generally exists), because there is much greater 
freedom here than elsewhere in the choice of 
trade names, inasmuch as traders may at their 
option carry on business under their own names 
or under those of other persons, or under entirely 
fictitious names, subject to the one condition 
only that they do not interfere with any existing 


right. The quej>tiou as to the circumstances 
under which the use of a lirm name is deemed 
‘an interference with existing rights is too com- 
plicated to bo discussed* in this place; the 
following recent cases tlirowliglit on the subject : 
Levy w Walker, 10 Chancery division, 4.115 ; 
Gray v. Smith, 48 Chancery Division, 208 ; 
Thynne v. Shore, 45 Chancery Bivivsion, 577) 
(.see pAUTXEn.siirp ; Srvr.K on Tnvnr, Xaml). 
According to Scotcli law a partnership Ibrms a 
separate legal person like a (‘orporation. 
also PAnTNEiismr (Act of 1907), Apjv.] k. .s. 

FIRMIN, Thomas (1012-1097), son of 
Henry Firinin and Pnulence his wite, was horn 
at Ipswich. Ho started business w it h a capital 
of £100, and t\venty years later (107»5) he is said 
to have been worth £9000. His philanthropic 
schemes are of some importance in the economic 
history of England for the light they throw 
upon the comlitiou of the working classes at 
the end of the 17th century. After the Fire of 
London, Finnin built a warehoiUie for sten'ing 
corn and coal, to ho supplied to the poor at 
reasonable rates,— a sclnaiie which readla the 
practice of the city companies during the 15th 
and 16th centurie.s. Hi.s most important 
undertaking, however, was his “workhouse” 
which ho built in Little Britain for the employ- 
ment of the poor in the linen manufaeturo. The 
broad onLlinc.s of this scheme were suggested by a 
similar one which had been trietl by B, 0(nr(jE 
in the parish of St. Sepulchre. IVo years 
later (1678) Firmin unfohlcd hi.s plans for 
dealing with poverty in hia pamphlet, 
Froposalsfor the mplmjmnU of ih 4 iiior ami for 
the prevention of Idleness atid the c&nsrqtimc« 
thereof Begging, etc., in a letter to a Friend 
by T. F., London, 4to, 2nd edition, 1681, 8vo, 
reprinted in 1787 in a collection of painphleta 
on the poor. 

Firinin^s proposals were (1) to setup in every 
parish a school “ in the nature of a workhouse ” 
in which the children of the poor should be 
teught spinning, weaving, silk-wimling, stock- 
ing-knitting, etc. ; (2) to provide home work of 
the same kind for poor women ; (8) to trect 
workhouses for the reception of the ageci poor ; 
(4) in addition to the churchwardens, to appoint 
“ fathers of the poor” in every parish to ad- 
minister poor relief. In his own “ workhouse ” 
the children began work at 6 or 6 years of age. 
Ho found that they liad to work 16 hours a 
day to earn 6d., and instead of recreation two 
hours were spent on their “education.” Fir- 
rain was of opinion that “ poor children that 
must be put out to poor trad<‘s, where they 
must work hard and lare hardly,” should not 
be fed with white bread or taught farther than 
was necessary for such trailes. He supplemented . 
the miserable earnings of those employed in hia 
workhouse, sometimes from 1600 to 1700 in 
number, with gifts of food and olothea Hia 
scheme involved him in heavy losses. In 1690“ 
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it was taken up by the patentees of the linen 
manufacture, who appointed him overseer. 
But they were unsuccessful and unable even to 
pay Eirmin his promised salary. He therefore 
took up the cause again and is said to have 
made it “bear its own charges.” According 
to his partner he might have left an estate of 
at least £20,000, if he had not bestowed so 
much upon public and private charities. These 
reduced it to one-sixth of that amount. In 
addition to his workhouse,” Eirmin took 
great interest in the relief of poor debtors and 
other philanthropic schemes. 

[Full details of Firmin’s life are given in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. There is an 
interesting account of his workhouse in The Life 
of Mr. Thomas Firmin, late citizen of London. 
Written ly one of his most intimate acqrUiintance. 
With a sermon on l/uike x. 3Q, 37. Preached on 
the occasion of his death. London, 1698, reprinted 
1 7 9 1, 1 2 mo. Vide also M ‘Culloch’s Literatwre of 
Pol. Mcon . — Eden’s State of the Poor, vol. i.] 
w. A. S. H. 

FIRST-FRUITS AND TENTHS. At the 
time when the papal authority was at 
its height, the popes laid on the clergy the 
taxes known as first-fruits and tenths. The 
first-fruits were the first year’s income of a 
benefice paid by the new incumbent. They 
were also known as Annates (Lat. annus a 
year). The tenths were 10 per cent of the 
income of the benefice paid in subsequent years. 
After Henry YIII. had quarrelled mth the 
pope, the first-fruits and tenths payable by the 
English clergy were transferred to the crown 
by an act of 1534. The annual produce of 
these taxes then amounted to £14,000. It 
was expended on secular objects until the reign 
of Queen Anne, who was persuaded by Gilbert 
Burnet, the celebrated bishop of Salisbury, to 
devote it to the augmentation of poor livings. 
An act of 1703 empowered the queen to incor- 
porate the persons whom she should appoint to 
be trustees of the fund, and relieved them from 
the restraints imposed by the statute of mort- 
main, thus enabling them to receive gifts of land. 

The tenths and first-fruits continue to bo 
levied upon the ancient valuation, so that their 
proceeds have not increased. Since 1703 the 
fund has been augmented by parliamentary 
grants and by private liberality, but it is still 
known as Queen Anne’s Bounty. f. c. m. 
FISCAL SYSTEMS. See Taxation. 

FISC, a name sometimes given in modem 
states to the national as well as to the private 
royal treasury, though derived from the Latin 
iiscujs, which was originally the Roman treasury 
under Imperial control, as distinct from the 
oerarium or state-chest under control of the 
senate. (See Fisoxjs.) 

In the feudal lan^age of the middle ages 
the domain of the crown was sometimes called 


[Madvig, VEtat Romain, transl. Morel, tome 
4. — Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. — ^Wright, Universal Pronouncing Diction- 
ary. ^ E. d. P. 

FISCUS. The treasury of the Roman 
emperor. Under Augustus and the early 
emperors the administration was divided be- 
tween the senate, representing the populus, 
and the emperor. Consequently there were 
two treasuries, the ^rarium Populi, an institu- 
tion of the free republic, and the Fiscws CcBsaris^ 
established by Augustus. When the empire’ 
grew into an autocratic form of government, the 
Fiscus Ccesaris became the only treasury of the 
Roman state. E. a. w. 

FISH-SILYEE, probably a commuted pay- 
ment for fish duo in feudal times to the lord of 
the manor. Seebohm {English Village Com- 
munity, pp. 44, 58), has mention of a “fish- 
penny” and a “fish- fee.” 

[Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, 1892, p. 
291.] E. 0. P. 

FITZHERBERT, Sir Anthony (1470- 
1538), was a son of Ralph Fitzherbert of Nor- 
bury, Derbyshire, and of Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Marshall of Upton, Leicestershire 
(Nichols, Leicestershire, lY. ii. 957). Accord- 
ing to Anthony Wood he went to Oxford, and 
then to Gray’s Inn ; 18th November 1510 he 
was called to the degree of sergeant-at-law, 
24th November 1516 was appointed king’s 
sergeant, and in 1516 became a justice in the 
court of Common Pleas. From 1509 to 1512 
he was Recorder of Coventry, when pressure of 
wmrk forced him to resign that post {Oomnb'y 
Leet Book, ft*. 304 b, 309, 311). Anthony W'ood 
states that he was knighted about 1516, but 
gives no authority, and the earliest mention of 
Sir A. Fitzherbert seems to be in a State Paper 
of February 1622, and is not found again until 
the close of 1624, after which he is more 
commonly described as a knight. From 1609 
to his death* frequent mention is made in the 
State Papers of his appointment to serve on 
commissions of the peace, and of gaol de- 
livery, for the northern and midland circuits, 
as well as on special commissions, and it is 
from these papers that the outline of his career 
must he drawn. 

In 1614 he was sent as commissioner to 
Ireland together with Dr. Denton, dean of 
Lichfield, and Sii’ Ralph Egerton, to attempt a 
settlement of affairs, a work which seemed at 
the time so successfully accoriiplished that the 
commissioners received Henry YIIL’s hearty 
thanks on their return in the autumn. In 
June 1529 Fitzherbert formed a member of the 
commission appointed “to hear and determine 
causes moved before the king in Chancery, and 
committed to them by Thomas, Cardinal oi 
York” {Letters and Papers Sen. VIII., iv. iii. 
2502), while on 1st December 1529 he signed the 
articles preferred against Wolsey by tbe Lords. 
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one indictment in wliieli was that Wolsey 
had ‘^removed into Chancery indictmente 
against his officers for talcing 12d. in the pound 
for probation of wills, and rebuking Mr. Justice 
Fitzherbert” [Lctt&'s and Facers Hen, Till. iv. 
iii. 2713). Fitzherbert was among the judges 
who attended Anne Boleyn’s coronation on 1st 
June 1533 (ib. vi. 263), and in July Cromwell 
addressed a letter to him concerning ‘‘the title 
of Antony Stydolffe, my ward,” which he fears 
“may be prejudicial to me,” and requires Fitz- 
herbert “to stay the trial till he has further 
knowledge” (ih. vi. 380). In ISfovember of 
the same year he is mentioned as a member of 
the Council at Ludlow with a yearly fee of £10. 

In June 1635 he sat on the tribunal by 
which Bishop Fisher and three Charterhouse 
monks were tried and convicted of high treason 
(ib. viii. p. 350), and in July took part in the 
trial of Sir Thomas More. Again on 13th May 
1536 Sir Anthony was one of those who received 
a mandate to return all indictments found 
against Anne Boleyn and Lord Rocheford {ib. 
X. p. 361). He was written to about the 
Northern Rebellion, and was at Warrington in 
February 1537 for the trial of eases connected 
with it, while about the same time he took 
part in the business connected with the sur- 
render of the monasteries of Whalley and 
Furness. His activity in the North was so 
great that he was “highly commended for his 
diligence” by Sussex, who wrote to Cromwell 
that ‘fhe cannot be spared from hence.” — ^We 
hear of him next on the king’s Council in 
Wales {ib. xii. ii. 321), but shortly after, while 
still in active service as a Judge, he died 27th 
May 1538, and was buried at Norbury. 

Fitzherbert married 1st, Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir Henry Willoughby of Woolaton, Notts.; 
2nd, Matilda, daughter and co-heiress of Richard 
Cotton of Hempstall Ridware, Staffs., by whom 
he had five sons and five daughters, according 
to an epitaph preserved in the Le Neve collec- 
tion (Harl. MSS. 3609). Although Fitzherbert 
did not, enter into possession of the manor of 
Norbury until the death of his brother John 
in 1531, he certainly held land in the counties 
of Stafford, Warwick, Oxford and Northamp- 
ton acquired by purchase and through his 
wife from 1503 onwards {unpublished family 
papers). From the notices scattered through 
the State Papers, Fitzherbert seems to have been 
a man of weight in practical matters, but he is 
best known to ns as a legal writer. His chief 
works are (1) La Graunde Ahrldgmmnt, first 
published by Pynson in 1514, an attempt to 
systematise existing law in the form of a digest 
of the year - hooks ; (2) La NomlU natura 
hreuium (1534) ; (3) H office et auctoryU dcs 
Jicstyces de peas, first published by R. Redman 
in 1638, who also issued a translation of it 
known as the Hewe Bolce of Justices of the peas 
by A. P. K. That part which treats of 


“Poffice de visconts bailiffes esehcators con- 
stables, coroners ” appeared later as a separate 
tract (Middleton, 1545 ; R. Crompton, 1583) ; 
(4) Dimrsite de eou7’ks ct loiirjunsdiciions et alia 
ii^cessaria. (Redman, 1523 ; Pynson, 1526, 
though Coke, InstiMcs, iv. c. ix, ascribes it to 
21 Hen. VIII.) But beside these and possibly 
other legal writings, two works on agriculiiu'c 
are generally, and probalfiy with reason, as- 
cribed to Fitzherbert. 

(1) The Bolce of llnslmndnc (Pynson, 1523 ; 
Treuerys, 1525?; Berthelet, 1532, 1534, 1546, 
1548; Walle,' 1555 ?; M. Marshe, 1560?; 
Awdeley, 1562, 1576; White, 1598 ; Uatlmrsi 
and Newbery, 1767 ; Trubner, 1882) was a 
practical manual for the working fanner, and 
the numerous editions through which it pas.sed 
during the 16th century affonl some evitlence 
of the estimation in which it was held, and of 
the need it supplied. It i.s generally con.sidered 
the earliest treatise in I'higlish on agriculture, 
if -wo except *tho tramslatiou of Walter of 
Henley’s Hmhamlry, attributed to Grosseteste. 

(2) ThcBoke of simmjinge and imjmmements 
(Pynson, 1523 ; Berthelet,' 1539, 1546, 1567 ; 
Marshe, 1587 ; Bathurst and Newbery, 1767) 
was a more technical work, based upon the 
statute Bxtc?ita Jfanerii, aiul written for the 
benefit of lords of manors. It de.seribes how 
the survey of a manor should bo taken, how its 
resources might bo increased, and in wdiat re- 
lations lord and tenants stand to one another. 
The stress laid on the advantoges of eneb-sures, 
the minute directions concerning tlie manage- 
ment of sheep, the warning against the raising 
of rents, the incklento! notices marking an in- 
crease in general prosperity, and the plea for the 
abolition of the still existing evil of villainage 
are interesting x>oints on which a student of 
Tudor times may learn much from Fitzherbert, 
while a comparison between Ids experienco anti 
the practice of the 13th century, as tlescribed 
by Walter of Henley, is of vahn‘. 

Some writers have maintained that these 
works on agiiculturo were not written by 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, but by his brother 
John, though the latter is not known to have 
written anything else. It is said that Sir 
Anthony’s professional ongagt'inente could not 
have allowed him to “exercise hu.sbandry forty 
years” as alleged in tlio Boke of Jlmbandine. 
Fitzherbert as a judge must, however, have had 
much leisure time, which he may well have 
given to agricultural ]>ursuits ; and family 
papers show that ho added considerably to Ida 
landed possessions. The difficulty presented 
by a comparison of Ids ago with the date of 
publication of the Ihke of Ilmbandne (1523) 
is lessened when we remember that Fitzherbert 
himself merely says that ho has been “an 
householder this forty years and more.” It is 
Berthelet, the printer, who says that he had 
“exercised husbandry forty years.” The fact 
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that he is called “mayster” instead of “Sir 
Anthony ” in the printer’s note also seems an 
objection of little weight. It is not know 
exactly when he was knighted, it was certainly 
before February 1522, but since, as already 
noticed, the State Papers, with one exception 
use the title “Mr.” until the close of 1524, 
and frequently afterwards, it is not surprising 
to find that a printer does the same when the 
title “Sir” would have been more correct. 

The technical character of the BoM of Sur- 
ueyinge points to its authorship by a man in- 
timately acquainted with the law, while various 
indications in the Bolce of Hushandrie show 
that the writer was something more than a 
farmer ; he was clearly a country gentleman 
who could make experiments, and a man of 
scholarly tastes who could quote the Scriptures 
and the Fathers as readhy as the statute book. 

Professor Skeat, who has discussed the matter 
fully in the introduction to his edition of the Bolce 
of Husbandne, may safely be followed in his con- 
clusion that Sir Anthony Fitzherbert was the 
author of these books, until more convincing 
arguments to the contrary are forthcoming. 

[Copy of brass on tomb, Brit. Mus. Harl. MSS. 
3609. — Wood’s Athence Oxon. (Bliss).-— Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, iv. pt. ii. — Douthwaite’s Grafs 
Inn. — Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ii. iii. iv. — 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Dibdin), ii. iii. iv. — ^Dug- 
dale’s Orig. Jurid, — Lett&rs and Papers For, and 
Bom. of the reign of Hen VIII . — Skeat’s Iniro^ 
ductioh to the Boke of Husbandry (Trubner, 1882). 
— Coventry Leet Book (Town Clerk’s OfiSce, 
Coventry).] e.a. M. 

FIVE-FBANO PIECE. Standard gold as 
well as silver coin of the countries forming the 
“Latin” Monetary Union (France, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Greece). Gold ; weight, 
24-89^ grains ; fineness, 900 ; value in gold 
(916*6 fine at £3:17: lOj an ounce), 3s. lljd. 
Silver: weight, 385*81 grains; fineness, 900 ; 
value in silver (925 fine at 5s. 6d. an ounce), 
4s. 3'J-d. F. E. A. 

FIVE-POUND PIECE. English standard 
gold coin, provided for in the first schedule 
to the Coinage Act, 1870, but not actually 
coined for circulation until 1887, on the occa- 
sion of the jubilee of Queen Victoria ; weight, 
616 *37 grains ; fineness, 916 *6. A further issue 
of these coins was made in 1893, and another 
with the effigy of King Edward VII. in 1902. 

F. E. A. 

FIX, TH:ifiODOEE (1800-1846) bom at Soleure 
(Switzerland), died at Paris. He migrated at 
an early age into France, where he first carried 
on the profession of a land surveyor, and 
then occupied himself with translating German 
works into French. This last-mentioned em- 
ployment led to his forming a taste for econ- 
omic science. He obeyed this call and 
founded, in July 1833, the Bevue mmmelle 
d’^conomie politique, which was the fore- 
runner of the Journal des dconomistes. Fix's 


review, however, was very coldly received by 
the public — though he had the assistance of 
Buret, Blanqui, Eossi, Sismondi, and others. 
This periodical came to an end at the close of 
the year 1836. Fix then worked on several 
journals, the Sibcle, the Quotidienne, the Consti‘ 
tutionnel, and especially on the Journal des iegno- 
nvistes. In 1840 his essay, called Un mdmoire 
sur V association des douanes allemmdes, won 
him a prize from the Academy of the moral and 
political sciences. After this, Fix, though never 
elected a member of the Institute, was employed 
in working on the report on the progress of 
sciences since the Kevolution — a work which 
the Institute had undertaken. Finally, in 
March 1846, but a few months before his death, 
Fix completed and sent to the printer his 
Observations sur Vdtat des classes ouvrUres, 1 vol. 
8vo, a very solid and well-written monograph, 
full both of common-sense and of learning, and 
distinguished by a high standard of enlightened 
intelligence. It may be read at the present 
day with pleasure. 

[See also J. A. Blanqui, Histoire de Vkonomie 
politique en Europe, depuis les anciens jusqu' d nos 
jours.} A. c. f. 

FIXED AND FLOATING CAPITAL. 
Adam Smith drew a distinction between capi- 
tal which yielded a profit without passing from 
one owner to another, and capital which did 
not. This distinction — which is really one 
between food and fuel for the support of labour 
and all other kinds — ^was modified by Eicardo 
into one between “goods of slow consumption ” 
and those which “require to be frequently re- 
produced” ; a discrimination which does not, on 
the face of it, profess to be scientific, and about 
the usefulness of which he himself was dubious. 
MiU, following the same train of thought, for- 
mulated the recognised classical division between 
fixed and circulating capital in these terms : 
“Capital which fulfils the whole of its office, 
in the production of which it is engaged, by a 
single use, is called circulating capital ; capital 
which exists in any durable shape, and the 
return to which is spread over a period of cor- 
responding duration, is caEed fixed capital.”' 
According to these definitions fixed capital is 
practically invested capital, and comprehends 
machinery, houses, public works, railways, 
canals, improvements to land, and anything * 
productive which exists m a durable shape. 
Circulating capital, on the other hand, compre 
bends raw material, metals and mmerals, the 
actual produce of land, and aE that is set aside 
for the sustenance of labourers. Money can 
hardly be placed in either class ; it is generaUy 
placed in the latter, although it does not fall 
within Mill’s definition. The term “ circulat- 
ing” is not a very happy designation for this 
sort of capital ; 'because by hypothesis it does 
not circulate, but is, on the contrary, consumed 
m a single use. The term “floating capital’ 
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seems to be better adapted in describing tlie 
class of commodities in question. 

There are two other divisions of capital, both 
of which ought to be noticed, as they rnn on 
lings very nearly similar to that which dis- 
criminates between fixed and floating capital. 
One is that between capital which directly 
sustains labourers, called wage - capital, and 
capital which only indirectly aids labourers, 
called auxiliary capital. The only practical differ- 
ence between wage-capital and floating capital 
is that the latter includes raw material, which 
is classed as auxiliary. The other division 
of capital is that into specialised and non- 
specialised capital. Fixed capital, "with the 
exception of houses, is generally properly to he 
classed as specialised ; but the line of demarca- 
tion between these last -mentioned classes of 
capital is not to be defined with accuracy, any 
more than that between specialised and non- 
specialised labour. There is little to choose 
between these three classifications of capital ; 
but that which forms the subject of the present 
article has come down from the earlier English 
economists, and k the most commonly employed. 

Theprogi'ess of industry is, speaking generally, 
marked by the increasing ratio which fixed 
capital bears to floating. Fixed capital really 
represents the saving, or foresight, which is of 
the essence of the creation of nearly every form 
of capital. On pasture and agriculture there 
was formerly little fixed capital employed, 
but this gradually increases ; and in all 
other industries the tendency to increase the 
quantity of fixed capital is very great. The 
most striking result of this progress is, that the 
proportion of industries which exist for the 
purpose of constructing fixed capital — i.e, 
making raw material (floating capital) into 
machinery — constantly increases. It is this, 
along with other causes springing essentially from 
the same source, that assists the phenomenon 
of the slow depletion of rural districts and 
growth of towns and large villages. There is 
therefore, while the process is going on, a 
gi’adual but continuous displacement of labour 
which in normal periods passes unnoticed and 
creates little disturbance. A sudden conversion 
of floating into fixed capital on a large scale, 
however, has always a very serious effect, at 
least temporarily, on labour ; and this at many 
periods has caused new machinery to be un- 
popular with the working classes. There are 
two ways in which a conversion such as that 
mentioned affects labotir. If a large quantity 
of capital is withdrawn from agriculture, and 
invested in machinery on permanent works, 
(the illustration given by Professor Fawcett, 
Manual of FoUtical JBcmomy, ch. iv.), there 
is not the same quantity of the annual return 
from the converted capital available for con- 
sumption. It must be remarked that this 
result can only be temporary. In the long 


run, floating capital is increased by the gi'owtb 
of fixed capital, but at a much slower rate, and 
it is liable to great fluctuations, as it depends 
on the continued existence and success of the 
industries in which the fixed capital is invested. 
The other manner in which labour is aflected 
by a great conveirion of floating capital is this : 
such a change means in effect the specialisation 
of a quantity of capital, and as specialised 
capital generally employs specialised labour, 
the workmen have to learn to change their 
business if they want to got employment. 
The demand for skilled labour increases suddenly, 
and the unskilled man suirors. 

A country which posst'sscs a giuat stock of 
fixed capital has the main ehuneni of financial 
strength, and the chief eontrilmtor to national 
credit. It ’may bo observed, liowever, that 
when a country comes to be the scene of a war, 
its loss, and the conseipient <li.Htreas of its in- 
habitants, are greater where nuicli fixe<i capital 
exists. The destruction of a harvest is the 
destruction of a year’s agricultural imsome; 
the breaking-up of inaeliiiiery and works is a 
breaeli made in national eapitol. 

[Adam Smith, WmWi of Xrititms, bk. ii. ch. L 
— Mill’s Prindpks, and Vnsdtkd Quo, k( ions in 
Political Pconimi/, essay.s iii. !uui v. — Marshall’s 
Pnnci2jlcs of Emumioi, — M.arx, Pm KxidUtL — 
Caimes, Leading /Vincf/j/ra. } H. «. n. 

FIXED INCOMES do not affoni a constant 
benefit to the recipients uhen the value of 
money ohange.s. Incomas may he tlnjs cla.s.si- 
fied according to the degree in which they are 
affected by a change in the value of money 
(Jevona, Currency and Finance^ p. 96). (1) 

Incomes derived from funds, annuities, 
mortgages, etc., wdioro the whole los.s or gain 
consequent on depreciation or appreciation falls 
upon the hohlor. (2) Incomes made up of 

fixed charges e.stablisheti by law or custom 
or convenience, such as the fees of lawyers, 
physicians, etc." The increase of business 
consequent on a virtual reduction of charge 
may here make .some compenaatioii, as in tho 
case of traffic increasing with the diminution of 
tolls. (3) Incomes “entirely in«Io|)cndont of 
the value of gold," such as those of manufac- 
turers, merchants, artisans, etc. ; from which 
class, however, must be excepted 8alarie.s and 
wages which, though not fixed, arc slow to move. 

To correct tho evils incident to the fixity of 
incomes — the loss to, tho recipient in case of 
depreciation, to tho community in case of 
appreciation — is one of the objects proposed by 
schemes designod to obviate ill© change in the 
value of money, as Coux Ekxts, and a TAimLAH 
Sta1s'3>aed. (See also In uex N um ueuh. ) 

F. r, K. 

FIXTURES. The older law, both of Eng- 
land and Scotland, allowed no exception to the 
maxim that whatever was fixed to the soil 
went with it. Accordingly, every object, even 
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tiiougli originally movable in obaracter, that 
bad once been fixed to land or to a building, 
became a part of that land or building, and 
could not be removed at the will of the person 
who had fixed it. It thus became a fixture, 
the property of the landlord in the same sense 
as the rest of the land or building. But be- 
tween things fixed to the soil, so as to render 
the premises complete and ensure the appro- 
priate use of them ; things difficult to move on 
account of their weight ; and things temporarily 
attached for convenience’ sake, with no intention 
of transferring the property in them, it became 
difficult to distinguish, and the maxim was 
unduly harsh in its operation. The early rules 
of law remain on the whole in force in questions 
between heirs-at-law and personal representa- 
tives, except in particular cases where such 
objects as mirrors, pictures, tapestiies, and the 
like have been held not to have been fixtures, 
and between personal creditors and mortgagees. 
As between lessors and lessees, however, there 
has been a considerable relaxation of the older 
rules ; and the rule seems now clear in England, 
not quite so clear in Scotland, that fixtures put 
up for trade purposes or for domestic use may, 
as against the lessor, be removed by the lessee, 
or severed from the tenement, and that they 
thereupon regain their character as movables 
and as the personal property of the lessee ; pro- 
vided that what he so does he must do during 
the term or during the continuance of his pos- 
session as tenant, and that the tenement is not 
to be injured or impaired in its use by the 
removal. Such fixtures are called “Tenants’ 
Fixtures,” while those which must remain 
attached to the Freehold are called “ Landlords’ 
Fixtures. ” This relaxation was not effectively 
extended to agricultural tenancies until the 
passing of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1883, by which it was provided that agricultural 
fixtures or buildings, for which the tenant was 
not entitled to compensation under the act, or 
which he was not bound by his agreement to 
put up, or had not put up instead of some 
fixture or building belonging to the landlord, 
might be removed by the tenant before the end 
of his tenancy, on condition that he had paid 
his rent, etc. ; that no avoidable damage was 
done ; that any actual damage was made good, 
and that notice was given and an oi)tion given 
to the landlord to purchase the fixtures or 
buildings at a valuation. A. D. 

FLEETWOOD, William (1656-1723),— the 
first English collector of statistics of prices,-^ 
became fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; 
gained reputation as a preacher with strong 
Whig sympathies, and was appointed succes- 
sively canon of Windsor (1702), bishop of 
St. Asaph (1708), and bishop of Ely (1714). 

In 1707 Fleetwood published anonymously 
his CJiTonicon JPreciosum; or an Account of 
English Moneys the Price of Corn and other 


Commodities for the last 600 years ; i/n a Letter 
to a Si/udent in the University of Oxford, The 
question had been presented to him how far 
the statutes of a certain college (founded be- 
tween 1440 and 1460), which vacated a Fellow- 
ship if the Fellow had an estate in land of 
inheritance, or a perpetual pension, of five 
pounds per annum, were binding in conscience. 
Fleetwood answered that this rule must be 
interpreted according to the changed value of 
money ; and the purpose of liis book was to 
determine what that change had been. He 
concluded that “£5 two hundred and sixty 
years ago, was equivalent to £28 or £30 now.” 
But his treatise took a wider range ; it brought 
together all the information he could find on 
the values of money and the prices of com- 
modities during the Middle Ages in England ; 
and it is still w^ell worth consulting. His 
figures were taken almost exclusively from 
chronicles ; but he clearly foretold such in- 
quiries as those of Mr. Thorold Rogers. “ The 
Gentlemen of each University,” he remarked, 
“will have it in their Hands to make what 
Amendments they shall see good, out of their 
old EMU and Bursars' Accounts; which I 
look upon as the most sure Guides in Enquiries 
of this Hature ; because our General Histories 
do mostly give us the Prices of Things 
which are Extraordinary, either for Cheapness 
or for Eearness. Whereas the College Accounts 
deliver faithfully the ordinary and common 
Price of most Commodities and Provisions.” 

Fleetwood’s sermons frequently dealt with 
subjects of current interest. Thus in 1694 he 
preached a Sermon against Clipping before the 
Lord Mayor at Guildhall Chapel, wherein he 
considered “Fust, The Use and Necessity of 
Money to the carrying on the Trade and Com- 
merce of the World ; Secondly, the Mischiefs 
of corrupting and debasing Money, the Coining 
of bad Metal, or the clipping and stealing from 
good ; Thirdly^ the Reasonableness and Justice 
of the Laws which puniffii such Offenders.” So 
also he published in 1720 (during the South Sea 
Panic) a Sermon, preached some years before to a 
Citycongi’egation, On the Justice of Faying Debts, 

A Ccmplete Collection of the Sermons, Tracts, 
and Pieces of all hinds that mere writt&n by Br, 
William Fleetwood, was published by subscription 
in 1737. w.j. A. 

FLETCHER, Andrew (1656-1716), of 
Saltoun, published a remarkable discussion of 
pauperism in Scotland at the end of the l7th 
century (vide the Second Discourse, etc. in Two 
Discourses concerning the affairs of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1698 ; reprinted in Fletcher’s 
Political Works, London, 1737, Svo). He 
points out that the bad seasons of 1695-1698 
were a special cause of poverty, but he attributes 
its origin to the church, “which encouraged 
setting slaves at liberty.” . . . “ Provisions by 
hospitals, almshouses, and the contributions of 
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cliiirches or parislies, have by experience been 
found to increase the numbers of those that live 
by them. And the liberty every idle and lazy 
person has of burdening the society in which 
he lives, with his maintenance, has increased 
the numbers to the weakening and impoverish- 
ing of it : for he needs*only to say that he can- 
not get work, and then he must be maintained 
by charity” [p. 129]. Then, regarding *‘not 
names, but things,” Fletcher expresses the 
opinion that slavery is preferable to a bad 
system of workhouses. "While he does not 
defend ‘‘any of those bad and cruel regulations 
about slaves,” he “proceeds to explain under 
what conditions they might be both good and 
useful, as well as I think they are necessary in 
a well-regulated government.” According to 
his scheme the master is not to have power 
over the slave’s life, or for mutilation or torture. 
The slave, his wife and children, are to be pro- 
vided with clothes, food, and lodging, to bo 
educated at the master’s expense, and to have 
Sunday holidays. Except in matters relating 
to their duty as servants they are to be under 
the protection of the law and not subject to tlie 
will of their masters. They are not to possess 
property, and they may be sold, i.e. Fletcher 
explains, their services may he alienated without 
their consent. He proposes to compel “ every 
man of a certain estate ” to take a proportionate 
number of vagabonds on those conditions and 
to set them to work. Under such a system he 
maintains that they would be better off than 
those who “having a power to possess all 
things, are very often in want of everything.” 

[A full life of Fletcher is given in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, vol. xix.] w. a. s. h. 

FLEYLAND is satisfactorily explained by 
Vxnogradoff (Villainage in England, p. 170) 
as land held by the villein tenure of agricultural 
work (ad fur cam et flagellum, i.e. by pitchfork 
and flail), not by payment of rent. is. g. p. 

FLOATING CHARGE is the name given to 
the general charge of the undertaking of a 
company frequently given in favour of de&niure 
holders (see Debentuhe ; Debenture Stock). 
The expression ^‘floating implies that 

it does not attach to any specific property but 
to all the property held by the company at any 
particular moment subject to the company’s 
right to dispose of it in the ordinary course of 
their business. It is only in case of default or 
liquidation proceedings that the charge becomes 
eflective. A receiver may then be appointed 
who takes possession of all the assets, and the 
general creditors will be shut out. A floating 
charge, like all other mortgages, ought to be 
registered in the company’s register of charges 
(Comp. Act, 1862-73), but as the omission to 
register does not entail any consequences except 
thepayment of certain penalties by the parties re- 
sponsible for the omission (Wright v. Horton, 12 
Appeal Cases, 371), the creditors of a company 


can never know whether, in the ease of a winding 
up, their claims will not be frustrated by deben- 
ture holders, the legislature having given ad- 
ditional facilities for the creation of secret charges 
by declaring that the Bill of Sale Act of 1862 
(see Biel of Salis) does not apply to the de- 
bentures of a company. U}> to recent times 
creditors who -were secured by a specitic mortgage 
of any i>art of a company’s property were com- 
paratively safe, but the ingenuity of company 
lawyers has found a new method of dt'feating 
their claims, as W’ell as those of itn.seciired credi- 
tors, by inserting an additional clause in deben- 
tures by which the company undertakes “not 
to create any mortgage or cdmrge in priority ” 
to the debentures in ([iiestion, E. s. 

FLOATING DEB'r. The expression 
“Floating Debt” in state financo is used as 
equivalent to “unfuudetr’ and opposed to 
“funded debt.” Tim floating tlebt of a state 
is generally intended to bo repaid within a 
comparatively short period, but it may also bo 
raised in that form in order to bo converted 
into funded debt at a subsequent pcritwl. A 
part of the floating dclttof the Uniterl Kingdom 
consists of temporary advance.H n*quire«! for 
the supply services in anticipation of revenue 
payable at a later ptciod wit Inn the same 
iinaneial year, but it also bappeim that expen- 
diture is incurred for objects for wiiitdi an 
addition to the fmided debt does not seem 
justified, but which cannot (‘ouvenientiy ho 
raised out of one y&ir’s revenue), and in such 
cases the creation of a floating del»t re]mvabIo 
within a fixed number of yeans is a useful e.x- 
pediont. Thus for instance the Naval I lefenco 
Act 1SS9 provides thatdho sums requin'd fur 
the purpose of building certain vessels may bo 
raised by the creation of floating debt rejtayablo 
within seven yearn. 

A gootl recent instance of the creation of 
floating debt, subsctpuintly convcrtwl into 
funded debt, was tho is.sue of exchequer bonds, 
for tho purpose of paying off Imblers of consols 
who were unwilling to convert under lit, 
Goschon’s Act ; their bonds were afterwards, 
through tho operation of tho Natioiial Debt 
(Conversion of E.xchcfpicr Bonds) Act 189‘i, 
exchanged against a charge in favour of tlie 
holders which now forms jtart of the funded 
debt. The effect of the operation will bo .scon 
by comparing on tho table given Ijclinv the 
respective amounts of funded and unfunded 
debt for 1892 and 1893. 

• Tho floating debt consists of advances made 
by the Bank of Englaml, exchequer bonds 
repayable within a fixed number of years, 
interest being payable at fixed intervals in the 
meantime, and treasury bills repayable at much 
shorter periods and issued at a discount in the 
same way as mercantile bills. TciTuinablo 
annuities are also in a certain sense part of tho 
floating debt ; they are partly tised like 
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exchequer bonds for the purpose of spreading 
expenditure over a number of years, and partly 
also for the purpose of paying oif funded debt. 
As the National Debt is to a great extent held 
by public bodies, a conversion of funded into 
unfunded debt for the purpose of ultimate re- 
payment can always be easily arranged if the 
state of the finances allows such an operation. 
The proportion of floating to funded debt is 
shown below. The unfunded debt rose greatly 
after the South African War (1899-1903) : — 


Year. 

Funded debt. 

Capital value 
ol terminable 
annuities. , 

Unfunded 

debt. 

1836 

1813 

1853 

1863 

1873 

1883 

1892 

1903 

1905 

1911 

£ 

760.295.000 

774.859.000 

764.541.000 

787.423.000 

727.374.000 

712.699.000 

577.945.000 
640,085,726 
63.5,682,863 
610,315,193 

£ 

60.698.000 

48.112.000 

31.862.000 

18.074.000 

47.019.000 

27.571.000 

64.422.000 
5.5,560,036 
47,766,246 
34,417,265 

£ 

30.083.000 

18.684.000 

17.743.000 

16.495.000 
4,829,100 

14.185.000 

35.313.000 

75.133.000 

71.633.000 

40.500.000 


The annual interest charge* on the unfunded 
debt in 1911 was £1,353,177. 

The disadvantage of a floating debt, especi- 
ally in the shape of short treasury bills which 
have frequently to be renewed, is that in a 
moment of financial crisis it might be diffi- 
cult to find new takers, when current bills fall 
due ; but when it is remembered that a consider- 
able part of the amount granted by parliament 
for the service of the debt is used for the 
repayment of capital, and that, iu case of 
necessity the commissioners, instead of pur- 
chasing consols, may use the sinking fund for 
the repayment of treasury bills, this risk in 
view of the comparative smallness of the 
amount does not seem a serious one. 

The expression floating debt is also used 
in the case of large mercantile and industrial 
undertakings, more especially in the case of 
raihvays, to distinguish trade debts and debts 
borrowed from banks for temporary purposes 
from debts incurred by the issue of Deben- 
tures {q,v.) or Debenture Stock (g.-y.). The 
priorities as between the debenture -holders 
and the other creditors depend on the special 
circumstances of each case and the law of the 
country in which the debtor’s undertaking is 
situate. 

[As to the theoretical aspects of the subject 
of floating debt in state finance, see Roscher, 
Fmanzwissenschaft, § 143.] s. s. 

FLOATING POLICY (Marine Insurance). 
A floating policy is a policy which designates 
the subject matter insured in general terms, 
and leaves tbo name of the ship, the particular 
subject matter, and the value of it to he 
defined by subsequent declarations. The 


declarations may be made by indorsement on 
the policy or in other customary manner, but 
the general rule is that they must be made in 
order of shipment and with reasonable diligence. 
When a declaration of value is not made until 
after notice of loss, the policy must be treated 
as an open, and not as valued policy, as regards 
the subject matter of that declaration. 

[See Arpould’s Marine Insurance, ed. 6, p. 
337.] M. D. c. 

FLOREZ ESTRADA, Alvaro (1765-1853), 
entered early the financial administration of 
Spain, and was appointed in 11%^ p'oeurador 
ge'tieral de las Asturias. As such he contributed 
powerfully to the organisation of the resistance 
to Napoleon, and was promoted, in 1813, asist- 
ente in Seville : his jurisdiction extended over 
the whole of Andaluzia. During the troubled 
reign of Eerdinand VII. he was twice obliged 
to take shelter in England, where he devoted 
himself to the study of political economy. 
After the establishment of the constitutional 
monarchy during the minority of Queen Isabella, 
he returned to Spain and was appointed a mem- 
ber of the senate, over which he presided, In 
1851 he was elected a corresponding member 
of the French Acaddmie des Sciences morales d 

Florez Estrada is considered the most dis* 
tingmshed Spanish economist of the first half of 
this century. He published in 1814, in Madrid, 
his JExmien imparcial de las disensiones de 
America, in which he advocated the emancipa- 
tion of the Spanish colonies of the Nevr World. 
Later on, he wrote a pamphlet entitled Efectos 
P'oducidos en JSuropa por la Baja en el pro- 
dudo de las minas de plata (London, 1824), 
on the effects of the reduced production of 
the silver mines and his Examen de la Crisis 
Comerdal de la Inglatierra, translated into 
French under the title : Rijiexions sur la 
Betresse Qomm&rciale de la Grande Bretagne 
(Paris, 1826). But his principal work is 
his treatise of political economy, of which, 
different editions were issued in London (1828), 
Paris (1831), and Madrid (1841 and 1848), 
sometimes under the title of Tratado and 
sometimes of Curso de Economia BolUica. A 
French translation under the appropriate head- 
ing of Qoim JSclectigue d'J&conomie Bolitique 
appeared in Paris and London in 1833 (3 vols. 
8vo). In fact, Florez Estrada was not, and 
expressly disclaims being, an original writer, 
whilst he candidly confesses his obligations to 
Ricardo, M'Culloch, and James Mill. But he 
is by no means their undiscriminating follower, 
and, for instance, freely criticises some of their 
views on the advantages of a paper currency. 
He insists on the necessity of what is now 
called a high standard of life for the working 
classes; “nations cannot prosper if the working 
classes are not active, intelligent, and industri- 
ous j this is impossible if their wages are not 
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high enough to secure them a comfortable and 
agreeable life” (p. 376, edit. 1831). The 
most original part is to be found in the chapters 
concerning taxation. They are written from 
the point of view of an experienced and en- 
lightened Spanish ofl6.cial, who ascribes the 
decay of his country to its defective financial 
and economic government and to the undue and 
excessive imposition of taxes on consumption. 
He energetically rejects the policy of meeting 
current expenses by public loans, and recom- 
mends the introduction into Spain of a moderate 
land-tax, leaving untouched the profits derived 
from investments in the improvement of land. 

E. ca. 

TLOEIDA-BLAKCA, Jos^ Monino, Count 
of (1728-1808), appointed in 1766 fiscal and in 
the following year member of the council of 
Castile, was sent on a mission to Kome to obtain 
from the Pope the suppression of the order of 
the Jesuits. As a reward for his success Charles 
III. of Spain gave him, in 1773, the title of 
count of Plorida-Blanca and appointed him, in 
1776, minister of^state and later on of gi-ace'and 
Justice. After his disgrace under Charles IV. 
in 1792, he retired to a convent in Mmnia, his 
native place, where he remained until the rising 
against Hapoleon, when his popularity caused 
him to be put at the liead of the national 
government as president of the supreme govern- 
ing jwita. He died shortly afterwards. 

Before his elevation to the ministry ho had 
already made known his reforming tendencies 
on the (Question of the supply of corn for 
Madrid, and by his protest against the privileges 
of the Mesta (g.-y.) or right of ])assage allowed 
to herds of cattle (iScsjJitesto fiscal . . . emtra 
los gmaderos trmlmvrmntcs, 1770). 

As a minister, he distinguished himself by 
his unification of the Spanish import tariff, 
which was different in the different 'kingdoms 
of the monarchy, and by ‘raising the revenue 
derived from customs from 60 to 130 millions 
of reales (£600,000 to £1,300,000), although 
he had lowered the taxes on raw materials and 
machinery. He also reduced the alcamlaon: 
tax on every sale from 14 to about 6 per cent, 
and remitted it on all sales of goods by the 
manufacturer himself (see Aloavala). lie 
built about 600 miles of new roads, improved 
the sea-ports, and gave an active imjmlse to 
irrigation. At the same time he took stringent 
measures for the repression of beggary and 
vagrancy by the establishment of the fondojgio 
hmeficial or poor fund for the endowment of 
hospitals and orphanages, to be supplied by a 
fixed charge on all ecclesiastical benefices. 

In the Mc7)iQnal presented in 1788 to Charles 
III, Florida-Blanca sets forth the result of Ms 
endeavours and his views for the future. Some 
of the latter are rather striking ; he intends to 
put down the excess of entails by submitting 
henceforth their creation to the royal approba- 


tion, and by authorising the municipal , 
to sell for building purposes any unoccupied 
land in the neighbourhood of towns. On the 
other hand he is willing to declare the life 
owner of an entailed estalo full owner of the 
value of all the improvements ho has etlected in 
the way of irrigating, planting, or clearing un- 
broken fields. 

The Memorial, has been published, with most 
other works of PIorida-Blanca, in Iliviuieneyra’s 
Bihlioteca de Atikn-es MspaMesj vol. 69 (Madrid, 
1867), and has been given in French in Muriel's 
translation of Coxe’s work on Spain under the house 
of Bourbon {VKspngne sous ks rois de h rnumn tie 
Bourbon, vol. vi. p. 257.) E. ca. 

FLOKIX. 

Florin, History of the Enjrhsh Gold, p. P2; Florin, 

Enji;lish (Gold and Silver), p. il‘- ; Florin, Austrian, 

p. S)3 ; Florin, Dutch, p. 911. 

Florin, History of thk Exoi.i.sk Gold. 
A gold coin of the reign of Edward III., 
so called from a Fhvrentine coin, the fiorino, 
first issued in 1252, which derived its name from 
the fact of its having upon it a lily {fwre, flower). 
The English coin was s<nnoinn(*.scalled a florence ; 
it was, however, equal in wenght to two of the 
Italian coins. The issue of llorins authorised 
by parliament of 1343 and made current by 
proclamation tinted 27th January (o.s.) of tlio 
same year, was the second atfem])t since the 
9th century to introduce a g«»hl coinage into 
England, the tirst attempt, Henry III.'.m golii 
pennies, having failed. The florins were to b© 
current at 6s., to weigh 108 grains, to lie of the 
same fineness as the FIorentiut» coin, 23 carats, 
3 J grains of gold to gi'ain of alloy, and to li© 
made and current equally in England and in 
Flanders, for the facilitotum o’f trade. Half 
and quarter florins were issued at the same time. 
In 1344, however, it having been fuum! that 
they had been overvalued in proportion to silver, 
the florins were, aeewnUng to Kenyon, mode 
“no longer current without the consent of the 
receiver, but they wore to bo couHidered as 
bullion and taken aceor«ling to tlnur value as 
such,” anda coinage of the X tiBLE took their place. 
Thus they were not called in bnt tiemonetlsed, 
and left to take their place m Imllum, Only 
two specimens of the English florin, two of the 
half, and three of the quarter florin are e.xtant. 

[Kenyon, Gold Coins of Bnghmd, 1884.] 

K. 0, P. 

Florin (Exolish), Gold, A coin struck in 
the reign of Edward III. and issued at the 
rate of 68. sterling. There was only one 
coinage of these pieces, the exact date of which 
is uncertain, but it was cither in 1343 or 1844. 
"Weight, 115*25 grains; fineness, 994*8. Value 
in gold (916*8 fine at £3 : 17 ; lOi an ounce), 
£1:0:3. 

Silver, Token coin of the nominal value of 
2s., and legal tender to the amount of £2. 
First struck in the year 1849 ; weight, 174*54 
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grains; fineness, 926. Value in silver francs 
(900 fine), 2*32 francs. 

[Henfrey’s English Coins^ 1885. — Ending’s 
A nnah of the Coinage. ] p. B. a. 

Florin (Austrian), or G-uluen. Silver 
standard coin, 900 fine, weighing 190'53 grains. 
Also double florins of proportionate weight and 
same fineness. Value of the florin in silver 
(926 fine at 5s. 6d. an ounce), 2s. l|d. ; in 
silver francs (900 fine), 2*47 francs. 

Austrian florins were last coined in 1892. 
On the 2nd of August of that year, a law was 
passed establishing a gold standard and a new 
metallic currency, with a gold crown, of the 
weight of *3387 grammes of gold nine-tenths 
fine, as the unit of value. The crown is divided 
into 100 hellers. 

The coins of the new “ crown system,” which, 
were fiu’st struck in 1893, are as follows : — 


Standaed Coins. 



S 


Sterling value 


Q 

1 

Fine. 

(gold 916*6 fine, 
at £3: 17: 10^ 
an oz.). 

GoZd— Twenty crowns 

6*775 

900 

• 16/8 

Ten crowns 

8*387 1 

900 

8/4 


Subsidiary Coins. 



Grammes. 

Fine. 

Nominal value 
in sterling. 

SiZtier— Crowns . 

5-000 

835 

lOd. 

Nickel— Twenty hellers 

4*000 


2d. 

Ten hellers . 

8*000 

■* 

Id, 

Srome— Two hellers . 

3*333 


0*2 

Hellers . 

1*666 


0*1 


It will be seen that the smallest standard 
coin is the ten-crown piece ; the silver, nickel, 
and bronze pieces being merely tokens. The 
crown is equal in value to half of the florin of 
the former currency. p. e. a. 

Florin (Dutch), or Gulden. Silver stand- 
ard coin, 945 fine, weighing 164*32 grains, and 
divided into 100 cents. The 50 cent piece 
is 945 fine and proportionate in weight. The 
25, 10, and 5 cent pieces, 640 fine, are tokens 
only. Value of the florin in silver (925 fine 
at 5s. 6d. an ounce). Is. 7’82d. ; in francs 
(900 tine), 2*1 francs. P. E. A. 

FLOTSAM AND JETSAM, These legal 
terms may be defined as follows— com- 
prehends all floating articles which once formed 
part of a wreck or of her cargo ; jetsam com- 
prehends all things cast overboard (Fr. jetter) 
in a storm or shipwreck. Dnder the common 
law the crown became proprietor of all flotsam 
and jetsam. But the right to flotsam and 
jetsam was frequently conferred by the crown 
upon the owners of manors abutting on the sea. 
The right whether of the crown or of the lord 
of the manor is now limited by the right of the 
original owner to reclaim his property within a 


year. (See Stephen’s Commentmnes, vol. ii. pp. 
552-555.) p. c. M. 

FLOW OF CAPITAL. It may be said that 
of the three agents of production known to 
classical economics capital is the one pre- 
eminently distinguished by mobility. Land is 
immovable, labour is movable, but frequently 
with difficulty and under disadvantages ; nor 
does it necessarily tend to become more easily 
transferred, in spite of the increasing kno'^ledge 
of ' the labourers and the spread of means of con- 
veyance, because these elements are to a large 
extent counterbalanced by the highly-specialised 
character which modern labour tends to assume. 
Capital, however, since the early hunter of the 
text-books took to canoe-building, has become 
continuously more movable, and is now extremely 
sensitive to the exigencies of supply and demand ; 
so that, notwithstanding the enormous quantity 
of capital invested in such a way^ as to preclude 
the possibility of immediate conversion, the flow 
of capital is far more continuous, whether 
between different trades, districts, or countries,, 
than formerly. The flow of capital may be 
examined under three phases ; (1) international 
(2) local, and (3) industrial. The first of these 
terms designates th& migration of capital from 
one country to another ; the second the same 
migration from one district to another within 
the same country ; and the third the ti’ans- 
ference of capital from one trade or industry to 
another. All these movements are greatly 
facilitated by a well- organised system of Bank- 
ing. 

1. International . — As capital, like labour, 
finds its most natural employment at home, it 
is only where there is capital relatively to spare 
in a country that any appreciable portion of it 
goes abroad. Moreover, as it is only free 
capital that can he sent out of the country, the 
flow of capital from one country to another is 
determined ohiefiy by the amount of capital of 
this sort. When free capital exists in any great • 
quantity, as it does in England, it competes 
against itself so as to lower the rate of interest 
at home ; and the low rate of interest encour- 
ages the owners of such capital to attempt to 
gain a higher rate by investing where capital ia 
more scarce. 

2. Local . — The movements of capital within 
a country differ, chiefly from the international 
movements in this that the rate of interest 
plays no part in them, as it may he assumed 
that it is the same throughout the whole 
country. Probably the most important attrac- 
tion to. sapital that we find in a country such as 
England is the discovery of fields of minerals 
hitherto unwrought. It would be difficult to 
trace the gi’adual changes in the locality 
which capital seems to favour ; the estab- 
lishment of an industry, once fairly begun, 
almost always has the effect of drawing other- 
industries related to and depending upon it, intc 
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the immediate neighbourhood. Eailways are 
great factors in the local how of capital. A 
railway established between two large centres 
of industry must necessarily pass through the 
intervening country, and it encourages men to 
set up factories or other industrial undertak- 
ings near it, which in time attract capital. 
Lancashire and the West Biding of Yorkshire, 
and, in a minor degree, Lanarkshire, have come 
to possess the enormous amount of fixed capital 
they can lay claim to from such causes as these. 
On the other hand foreign tarifis may cause a 
flow of capital in the home country, though this 
is more properly industrial than local. Pro- 
tracted struggles between employers and 
labourers are also credited with a certain 
quantity of force in driving capital from the 
locality in which they occur. 

3. Industrial. — This is the form of the 
movement of capital which causes the gi'eatest 
disorganisation of labour, and the most acute 
hardship, though it is, according to some, most 
generally beneficial in the end. The introduc- 
tion of machinery and the comparative depletion 
of the rural districts are phenomena traceable 
to it, as they involve the conversion of floating 
capital into fixed. 

Foreign tariifs and inventions assist the 
natural forces of supply and demand to promote 
the flow of capital from one trade to another. 
Capital will flow readily into those channels 
where for the time being the price gives an 
extra profit because of great demand ; but where 
the transference is necessitated by over-produc- 
tion of some commodity, there cannot fail to be 
a temporary loss, and a permanent loss to the 
individual capitalist. The withdrawal of agri- 
cultural capital in England during the last three 
decades must have involved those wliose capital 
was formerly invested in land in very serious 
loss ; and similarly the transference of capital 
from the sugar industry to others cannot he 
effected without severe loss, and is not due to 
the large profits to he made* elsewhere, hut to 
the diminution of profits in the refining trade, 
owing to foreign bounties. 

[Walker’s Political Economy, pt. ii. ch. iii. — 
Wealth of JSfations, bk. ii ch. i. — Mill’s Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy ; and Unsettled 
Questions in Political Economy, Essays 3 and 5. — 
Cairnes’s Leading Principles. — Marshall’s Prin- 
ciples of Economics. — Marx’s Capital?^ m. g. d. 

F. 0. B. An abbreviation ior free on hoard. 
Goods shipped from one country to another are 
generally sold either/, o. b ., — in which case the 
purchaser must pay freight and insurance ; 
c. and /., — cost and freight, in which case the 
vendor has to pay the freight ; or c. i. /., — cost, 
insurance, freight, in which case the vendor has 
to pay both insurance and freight. E. s. 

FCEFrUS NAUTTCUM. The requirements 
of maritime commerce induced the Komans to 
.adopt from Greece a peculiar kind of contract 


of loan. This originally consisted in borrowing 
a sum of money to be taken by sea to a par- 
ticular place for the purpose of buying mer- 
chandise there, the condition on which the 
contract depended being that, if the money 
was lost on the voyage by accidental perils of 
the sea, the borrower sliould not be bound to 
repay the lender. j^Ioney lent on such terms 
is called trajcciicia ^^ocunia, because of its being 
carried over the sea (gaia trans ninrc rehitur). 
Subsequently the contract was extended, so 
that trajcdicia pecimia included money lent to 
buy goods for export to a port agreed on, the 
repayment of the loan depentling on the safe 
arrival of the goods there. Sueh goods were 
frequently pledged to the lender as security 
for the debt, but thi.s was not necessary. 
Loans made for the piir[>o.se of rcpairnig a ship, 
or for paying the crew Ihcir wage.s, were also 
brought under the same rule, the condition of 
repayment being the safe arrival of the ship 
at the port of destination. A.s in tlu.s contract 
the risk of acchlenUd los.s was the lender, 
not on the borrower, as in ordinaiy cas(‘.s, ho 
was allowed to charge more than the ordinary 
legal rate of interest on money loams. The 
maximum rate of interest on account of tritjer- 
ticia pcamia was fixed by dustinian at 13 per 
cent. The technical term for intere.si on such 
a loan is fosnus nauticum (see Boi ruMuy). It 
was treated as innocent even by the Canon 
Law. e. a. w. 

FOLKES, Martin (died 1754), wrote Tables 
of English Gold tmi Silver (Joim, with their 
Weighis, Edrimk Vahm, otc., London, 1745. 

“ A new and much improved edition of these 
valuable tables, illustrateil witli numerous plates of 
coins, edited by Dr. Andrew Gifford, was publi.died 
in London, 1753.” M‘OuUoch’8 AiA JH. Me. 

FOLKLANI) wiiB the suqdu.s land which 
was not distributed to the freo or dependent 
village communities when Iho English tribes 
conquered and settled in Britain. It numt be 
carefully distinguished from tho common lands 
which belonged to a community, but were not 
distiibuted among individuals (sen Alod). Tho 
folkland was regarded as the property of the 
tribe, and after the union of tlie tribe.s to the 
nation, it could ho alienated to indivhiuals 
by hoc or charter gi'antcd by tho king and his 
witan (see Bouland). It could also bo let out 
to individuals on payment of a rent usually in 
kind, and these rents were collected by the 
sheriffs and formed part of the royal nn'cnue. 
The above view has been held by all the chief 
authorities on the early coiiHtitutional history 
of England. But Prof. Vinogmdoff, in an 
article in the English Historical Eeview for 
January 1893, has argued, with great force, 
that folkland does not mean the land of the 
folk, hut land held by folkright, i.e. that it is 
the same as what the older authorities call 
alod or ethel (see Feormfultum). 
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[Stubbs’s Constitutional History^ i. — Kemble, 
Saxons in England. ] H. L. 

FOKFRjfcDE, Henki (1788-1840), the son of 
a well-known Gii’ondist member of the conven- 
tion, was one of the most active journalistic 
writers of France during the first half of this 
century. His articles and essays, scattered in 
five or six different Bordeaux and Paris news- 
papers, were collected after his death and 
published in ten volumes (CEuwes de Henri 
Fonfrede, Paris and Bordeaux, 1844-48). The 
volumes seven and eight, entitled Questions 
d*j^c(ymmie FiMique, contain his economic writ- 
ings, and one of them, Le Systhme Frohibitif, a 
luminous and incisive plea in favour of free 
trade, was republished as a pamphlet in 1846 by 
the Assoeia/tion pour la Libertd des ^changes. 
Fonfrede, very independent in his views, re- 
mained throughout his life a steady opponent 
of the conversion of pubhc debts (“there is no 
more reason for a TnaaaiTmm price of 1*00 francs 
for public stock than for the same maximum 
price for coffee ” — ^vi. p. 227), of sinking funds 
(“is it not mere folly to pay off in order to 
borrow, and to borrow in order to pay off?” 
SysUme FroMb., p. 61), of Algerian colonisation, 
of commercial and administi'ative centrahsation 
m Paris, and of government measures proposed 
to facilitate the raising of money on landed 
securities (“Every attempt to render land more 
fluid is an intense pohtical and economic 
mistake. Land must be made easy to divide, 
not easy to mobilise.” — vii. p. 231). E. ca. 

FONTANELLI, Oaelo (died 1886, at Flor- 
enoe), was professor of political economy 
at the Scuola di Scienze Sociali in Florence. 
Author of — 

Manuals popolare di Economia sooiale, Firenze, 
1870, 2ud ed. 1881 ; Gli sciopen, Kapoh, 1874-75. 

A. B. 

FOOTEYRAUD, Aloidb (1822-1849), bom 
in the island of Mauritius, died at Paris. He 
became at a very early age a teacher in tho 
higher commercial school under Blanqtji, 
whose pupil he had been. Political economj^ 
soon absorbed him, and after March 1845 he 
was placed on the staff of the Journal des dcono- 
mistes. In J anuary 1 8 4 6, the Fevue britamvique 
published an article by him entitled “ La ligue 
anglaise” (Anti-corn law league), .which brought 
him into the notice he so well deserved. After 
this Messrs. GuiLlaumm entrusted him with 
annotating and preparing for publication the 
works of D. Rioaedo (vol. xiii. GoUedmi des 
Frineipaux Economistes), which appeared in 
1847. Fonteyraud was enabled, through his 
perfect knowledge of the English language, to 
translate the works of that economist, which up 
to that time had never appeared in French, 
and also to revise the translation made by 
Oonstancio. Fonteyraud wrote at the com- 
mencement of this volume, which is occupied 
entirely with the works of Ricardo and notes 


on them by J. B. Say and others, a brilliant 
and interesting notice of the great English 
economist, who up to that time had been but 
little understood on the continent. He also 
translated the Definitions in Folitical Econorny 
by Malthus. He wrote for the collection 
EncydopMie des connaissances utiles^ Frincipes 
Fdconomie politique (Svo, 1849). L. Wol- 
owsKi had no hesitation in endorsing the 
opinions expressed in this volume. Fonteyraud 
was removed by cholera at the age of twenty- 
seven years from the study of that science 
to which, had it not been for his premature 
death, he would doubtless have rendered signal 
services. His principal works were collected 
by J. Gaeniee and published with a notice 
by that writer, under the title of Mdanges 
d’ iconomie poUtiqvs, 1 vol. Svo, 1853. 

A. 0. f. 

FOOD-REHTS existed in Anglo-Saxon and 
earlier manorial times side by side with rents 
in labour and in money. They were included 
under the name of Gaeol or tribute, which 
comprised other payments of produce besides 
actual food ; and they were payable by freemen 
as well as serfs, in contradistinction to the 
labour Seevices known as Week-Woek, 
usually a mark of villein status. The food-rents 
paid to the lord of the Manoe may be con- 
nected in origin with the Feoem-fultum and 
the later Pueveyanoe {q.v.), payable for the use 
of the king and his court ; they may perhaps be 
considered as taxes or exactions rather than as 
economic rents. Owing to the frequent absence 
of the lord these rents would be commuted for 
money earlier than labour rents, •which could be 
paid just as conveniently in the lord’s absence 
as during his residence on the manor ; and it 
is pretty certain that the free tenants who paid 
rents in kind did become money-paying tenants 
earlier than the serfs who owed week-work as 
well as produce. The commutation was general 
by the 14th century, but the dates of the 
stages of the process cannot be exactly given 
as payments in kind are found mixed, apparently 
without system, with original and commuted 
money payments in most statements of manorial 
services and rent drawn up before that time. 
The commonest articles of food paid by the 
tenants were poultry and eggs, but oats, barley, 
malt, ale, sheep, pigs, meat, loaves, honey, 
occm' often ; evidently the manorial household 
expected to be provisioned by the tenants, and 
it was not uncommon for a definite part of the 
estate, the lands, for instance, of a monastic 
house, to underteke such provisioning for a 
week, a fortnight, or some other fixed time. 
The growing need for money helped to put an 
end to such rents as well as to labour dues. 

[Seebohm, English Village Community, 1883. — 
Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, 1892.] 

e. g. ?. 

FOOD, Taxes ox. These were common in 
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ths 18th century, in the form of duties on 
{lonr, bread, and meat ( Wealth of Nations, hk. v. 
ch. ii. pt. ii. art. iv.). They have now dis- 
appeared as general internal taxes, the last 
instance being the Italian Grist Tax (see Maoi- 
*'TATo). They still exist as Customs Duties 
dsee also Cork Laws), and also make a part of 
local taxation in France and Italy (see Octroi ; 
Salt Duties). In theory they may be treated 
as one division of taxes on necessaries. The 
general discussion of their effect belongs to 
Taxation {q.n). c. f. b. 

FOKBONKAIS, Frakc^ois ViSron de (1722- 
1800), born at Mans, died at Paris. Though 
he never occupied any official position or re- 
ceived any appointment equal to his merits, 
Forbonnais exercised a great influence over his 
contemporaries. He came of a respectable busi- 
ness family, and began life in retail trade ; ho 
then travelled for five years, and afterwards im- 
proved his knowledge of affairs by studying the 
workings of business on a large scale at Nantes 
for the same period of time. By 1752 ho con- 
sidered his economio education sufliciently 
advanced to justify him in preparing a memorial 
on tlie position of public affairs which he then 
presented to the controller-general of Finance, 
an office filled at that time by J. B. de 
Ma'OHAULT, a financier of ability. Through 
an unfortunate accident his memorial was not 
read, and its author became discouraged. 
Forbonnais then resolved to address himself 
directly to the public, and he printed a great 
number of works of which we can only mention 
the most important. These are 0(mi(Urar 
Horn mr les finances d'Bspagne, 1753, 1 vol. 
12mo ; J&UrMnts du commerce, 1764 and 1796, 
2 vols. 12mo ; BecTierches et consid&ations 
snr les finances de France depuis 1S9S jiisqu’en 
1721 ; B^le, 2 vols. 4to, and Li^ge, 6 vols. 
12mo, 1760 ; Principes et olscrvations 400- 
nomiques, 1767, 2 vols. 12mo (reproduced in 
Guillaumin’s collection of the principal econo- 
mists) ; and finally Olservalions sttrcdmics stir 
remission de deux milliards d’ assignats 1790, 
1 vol. in 12mo, Forbonnais was never able ’to 
free himself from the errors of the mercantile 
system, and shows himself favourable to the 
theory of the balance of trade. Besides this he 
was a protectionist, although he considered that 
the rate of duty, beyond which no branch of 
industry had any rights to existence at the 
cost of the consumer, should he limited to 
15 per cent. How many ministers in our own 
days would be excused by the supporters of 
free trade if they would only restrict their 
demands to this scale ! Forbonnais, however, 
showed himself in other respects so sonnd an 
economist and financier, and so distinctly 
opposed to all crotchets, that he has left behind 
him a well-deserved reputation. His works are 
read and quoted even at the present day. He 
was consulted by all the influential politicians, 


and by all the great adminiHtrators of his time. 
Silhouette placed him at the head of his office 
in 1759 ; Forbonnais had at tliai time filled the 
office of inspector-general of the mint for three 
years. Causes whicli were entirely honourable 
to himself led to disagretMueufs between him 
and Madame de Fompadour, ami In* was sent 
to reside in exile on his estates. One of his 
unquestioned merits consists in having endeav- 
oured to apportion the incidence of public 
taxation equally among all classes, Forbonnais 
did not solicit office in 1789, contenting himself 
with writing many detached papers, still in 
manuscript, on ecnnoniie subjects. He con- 
troverted the doctrines of the physiocrats, hut, 
it must bo admitietl, without .seriou.sly im- 
pugning tlieir arguments. Forbonnais was ad- 
mitted to the Institute in 1794 and died six 
years after, leaving behind him the reputation 
of a man conscientions and sincere, whose 
judgment wa.s of the highest d<*lieacy, wffio was 
an indefatigable worker of a frank and vigorous 
temperament. A, i‘. f. 

FOKCKD CURllFXCY usually implit‘s two 
attributes : it must be receivetl as legal tender ; 
it need not bo eashetl on presenfaibn. As 
Prof. Walker points out, the character of force 
may exist even in the absenc<* of tin* fir.st attri- 
bute,— for hist an ee, money “may not bo made 
legal tender, but all remedy at law may be 
taken away from creditors who refuse to receive 
it.” It is argued that the silver currency of 
India is in this position at tho present time 

(uni). 

For other incidents, and for examples ol 
forced currency, see Ln’convkhtiijle Ci^iUiUNdv. 

r, Y. IL 

FORCED LABOUR, 0'»mmon Charac- 
teristics OF. In tho articles on Conscrip- 
tion ; CoEViiB ; Knfranciuskment ; Im- 
pressment; Manor; Serf; Hlavery, will 
be found details relating to the principal ways 
in which forced labour has come into pro- 
minence at various stages in the history of 
society. Here it is proposed only to deal with 
the common characteristics of these systems 
of labour. One classification may divide the 
subject into two branches. Forced labour may 
be either an industrial phenomenon or a 
financial one. Slavery and the kiiulrcd institu- 
tion of serfdom arise in the relations between 
individuals ; corvee and conscription, and all 
other methods by which the state exacts 
unpaid labour from the citizen, are, apart from 
political considerations, rather in the nature of 
financial expedients. Similar economic dis- 
advantages arc found in both these classes, 
although the second is < to some extent free 
from the moral stigma attached to the first 
class. An important disadvantage is that the 
labour is more inefficient than paid labour, and 
less susceptible of control and organisation. 
The labourer naturally treats the doing of the 
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work, and not the efficiency of it, as the main 
thing that concerns him, and any relaxation in 
the method of compulsion employed may result 
in the labourer’s abandoning his task altogether. 
The Me^port of the Poor Law GommUsioners of 
1834, ch. iv., shows how difficult it was found 
to compel the paupers to work on the roads by 
way of task work. Many authorities have 
insisted upon the greater cost of slave labour 
as compared with free, and the necessity of 
supervision and management entailed by its 
use. Even in the ease of the forced labour 
exacted from jurymen, the quality of the work 
is found to be inferior, in spite of the fact that 
an effort is made to impress the juror with a 
sense not only of the responsibility but also of 
the dignity of his position. .Where, however, 
a moderate degree of labour is demanded for 
purposes of obvious public advantage from 
fairly enlightened citizens the system may 
succeed. In the early history of the Canadian 
colonies the statute labour exacted for the 
repair and construction of roads was willingly 
contributed, and men were even found ready 
to work beyond the time demanded of them. 
It need scarcely be pointed out that these 
conditions are not likely to be often discovered 
in any ordinary industrial system based upon 
forced labour. 

Forced labour has been employed in many 
countries for penal purposes j and in England 
it is frequently used in the administration of 
the poor law as a test of real destitution. 
Secondary effects have been supposed to be 
produced in this way on the labour market, 
and it has been alleged that the wages of 
unskilled labour have been depressed by the 
competition of prisons in the same trade ; for 
the questions arising hence see PxiisoN Labour ; 
Workhouses. c. g. o. 

Forced Labour, instances of. Egypt affords 
in the Great Pyramid the earliest example of 
the employment of such labour. According to 
Herodotus (bk. ii. ch. 124), Cheops “closed 
the temples, and forbade the Egyptians to offer 
sacrifice, compelling them instead to labour, 
one and all, in his service . . . 100,000 men 
laboured constantly, and were relieved every 
three months by a fresh lot. It took ten years’ 
oppression of the people to make the causeway 
for the conveyance of the stones. . . . The 
Pyramid itself was twenty years in building.” 
But if we accept the conjecture of Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie {The Pyramids and Temples of 
(Pizeh, 1886), that the work of transport of the 
stones had only to be performed each year 
during the three months of inundation, when 
the land was under water and the inhabitants 
were necessarily almost idle, the hardship of 
thus requisitioning the labour of the people in 
a great measure disappears. 

Coming to modern times, we find in the 
Corvee (s'.!?.) the general application of forced 
VOL. n. 


labour to the construction and maintenance of 
roads. In England, statute labour, as it was 
called, finally disappeared in 1836, but in France 
the corvee, in its modified form of pRESTATroN" 
{q.v.), still exists as an effective working system. 
The municipal council having, in exercise of the 
law of 21st May 1836, voted three days’ presta- 
tion, eveiy inhabitant of the commune between 
the ages of eighteen and sixty who has elected 
to work in lieu of making a money payment, is 
called on to attend at a convenient period fixed 
by the prefect. The work, usually breaking 
and carrying stone, may be performed by the 
day or piece, the latter method ^eing favoured 
by the authorities as giving more satisfactory 
results. The money payment, which may be 
substituted for prestation en nature, is fixed 
annually by the departmental assemblies, and 
is always below the real value of a, day’s work. 
But the peasants for the most part prefer to 
give their labour rather than their money, 65 
per cent of the total value (57,000,000 frs. — 
say £2,280,000) of the three days’ prestation 
in 1888 being acquitted en nature. The pro- 
portion thus acquitted has, however, steadily 
decreased from 81 per cent, the average for the 
decade 1837-46. It is estimated that one- 
tenth of the cost of the work is saved by the 
system of prestation as compared with the em- 
plo 3 mient of contractors. The system is often 
attacked as a survival of the hated corvee, but 
in 1888 sixty-seven of the departmental assem- 
blies were in favour of its maintenance (Say 
et Chailley, Nouveau Lictionnaire d’fJconoTnie 
Politique, 1891). 

If we except the system of prestation now 
existing in France, we must turn to Egypt for 
the last as weE as the first chapter in the history 
of forced labour. From the earliest time it is 
probable that the iirigation canals were made 
and kept in repair by the forced unpaid labour 
of the Egyptian people. Theoretically speaking, 
there was no great objection to this, for the 
very life of the country has always depended 
on the maintenance of the means of irrigation. 
Until the nineteenth century only one crop 
a year was yielded, sown as the Nile water 
receded in November, and requming little atten- 
tion tiU reaped in April. The agricultural 
labourer had little to do at other seasons, 
and could not be better employed than in 
clearing out the canals leading to his fields 
and repairing the Nile embankments which 
defended him from inundation. Therefore, 
though it cannot be supposed that the burden 
of the corvie was fairly apportioned, or that the 
rich took their just share with the poor, the 
evil was not a very crying one. But the intro- 
duction of cotton and sugar-cane cultivation 
caused an important change. These crops 
require to be moderately watered all round the 
year, and for their culture a system of summer 
canals had to be dug, so deep as to take ia 
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water at the lowest Nile. These canals were 
yearly choked with the mud deposit of the Nile 
flood, and for miles of their course had to be 
cleared, the depth of silt being as great as from 
6 to 10 feet. For this purpose, the corv6e was 
annually called out, and as the Khedive and 
other large proprietors generally evaded their 
liability to furnish men, the burden of the work, 
which was far heavier than any previously 
rcquhed, fell on the poor, and this at a period . 
of the year when their time had become valuable 
to themselves. Thousands of persons were forced 
to work for five or six months in the year, 
without pay or any provision of food, without 
proper tools, often far away from their homes, 
and on canals from which they could them- 
selves derive no advantage. In the years 1878, 
1879, and 1880, it is estimated that 188,000 
men were summoned to the works. In 1883, 
the corv6e was equivalent to an army of 
202,660 men working for 100 days. This was 
the last year of the old Hgime, for in 1884 the 
irrigation service was placed in the hands of 
English engineers. Partly owing to improved 
methods of regulating the Nile waters, whereby 
the quantity of silt was diminished, and partly 
to the expenditure of £73,461 in jjayment for 
work done by contract, the corUc in 1884 was 
reduced to the equivalent of 165,000 men for 
100 days, and in 1885, with an outlay of 
£116,535, a further reduction to 125,936 men 
was effected. Part of this last-mentioned sum 
was provided under a scheme, whereby the 
cQTvdaUes in certain districts were allowed to 
redeem themselves hy a money payment. An 
immense increase in the cotton cultivated in 
these villages followed. 

The evils of the corvie system, and the great 
economic advantages that would ensue from its 
abolition, were so strongly recognised by the 
new Ministry of Public Works that in 1885 
they proposed that a sum of £260,000 net, 
which had been decreed for the reduction of 
the land tax, should be applied instead in 
abolishing the corvie as far as possible, such an 
application being considered as really the best 
method of relieving the burdens on land. It 
was estimated that the whole work of clearing 
the canals would cost, by conti'act, about 
£400,000 a year, so that a moderate corv^c 
would still be necessary after expending the 
available sum. The proposal was adopted ; 
the numbers employed were reduced to 95,093 
in 1886, 87,120 in 1887, and 58,788 in 1888. 
The beneficial effects of the change were so 
apparent that the total abolition of the corvee 
was at once generally demanded. A further 
sum of £150,000 was required, and in December 
1889 the National Assembly, although com- 
posed almost entirely of landlords, without a 
dissentient voice passed a measure imposing a 
ipecial tax on land to raise that amount. The 
oew tax was, as a matter of fact, never levied, 


the needful fund being eventually provided out 
of savings from conversion of <iehf. 

In 1890 the corvee in Egyi>t, as a regular 
system of forced labour for the execution of 
public works, thus ceased to e.xist. A large 
but gradually diminishing annual levy of men, 
it is true, is still made to guartl and, in the 
event of a breach, to repair the Nik*, banks 
during the season of flood ; but every fellah 
feels a direct interest in this duty, and the 
obligation to perforin it is not a hardship at 
all comparable to the tremendous labour of 
clearing the canals, to say nothing of the hundred 
and Olio illegitimate objects for which the 
corrob, now suppressed, was formerly employed 
(Milner’s Miujland hi Ayyj?/.— -Blue Book, Egypt, 
No. 1, 1902). 

The Suez Canal having been projt'cted at a 
time when the cvrv^c was in full operat ion in 
Egypt, it is not surprising tliat forced labour* 
should have been largely employed in its con- 
struction. By a contract entered into with 
M. de Le.sseps in July 1856, the Viceroy, 
Mohammed-Said Tasha, engaged that workmen 
should bo supplied by the Egyptian govern- 
ment, on the demand of the cliief engineei*s of 
the canal, at wages to be fixed according to the 
average rate paid in the country by pri\*ate 
individuals. The wages actually paiil being, 
however, far below tiie market value of the 
w'ork, the arrangement wa.s very economical as 
far as the company was coneeriieil, and between 
20,000 and 30,000 men (at one time 80,000) 
were pressed into the service. This compulsory 
employment of the nativi's gave rise to remon- 
strances in the English ilouKe of Commons, 
based on humanitarian grounds, and partly on 
this account and jiartly because the men were 
withdrawn from cultivating his own lands, 
the successor to Said Pasha, Ismail, was anxious 
to retire from the obligation of finding forced 
labour for the company. Consequently, by 
diplomatic note of 0th April 1863, the Porte, 
“seeing in tlu^ stipulations for the providing 
of w^orkmen a contravention of the laws under 
which the Ottoman Empire is governed,” de- 
clared its opposition to the continuance of the 
works. This determination was a great blow 
to the company, which now ha<l to engage 
European labour as well as the voluntary 
services of the natives. The result was to 
more than treble the cost of excavation. As 
compensation for the loss entailed by the with- 
draw'al of the forced labour, the Egyptian 
government, on the award of the Emperor of 
the French acting as arbitrator, paid the com- 
pany 38,000,000 frs*. (say £1,620,000). It 
may be added that the note of the Porto did not 
prevent the Viceroy from continuing the long- 
established custom of employing forceii labour 
without pay in the cultivation of the vice- 
regal lands, and that the gross abuses arising 
under this system only came to an end when, 
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Tinder the British occupation, the lands them- 
selves passed from the control of the Viceroy 
(Percy Fitzgerald, The Great Canal at Sitez, 
1876). 

The history of forced labour in Egypt illustrates 
in a striking manner the theoretical justification of 
the system, its economical advantages when legiti- 
mately used, and the economic loss arising from 
its abuse. It is capable of defence on the same 
grounds as compulsory military service, when used 
for purposes with which the vital interests of the 
nation are bound up. Where money is scarce, it 
may be less burdensome than taxation to effect 
the same objects, and certainly is so where the 
labourers subject to it would otherwise be idle. 
But the system becomes oppressive and economic- 
ally wasteful when the burden falls on a busy 
population, and the service entails the removal of 
the labourer, especially for a lengthened period, 
from his own proper work. Generally speaking, 
a man’s labour in his own fields and at his own 
direction is economically more valuable than the 

I applied to objects in which his interest 
and in which he is under official con- 
is no doubt that where forced labour, 
ispensable public works, involves a 
interruption of the natural course of 
S-mu the long run more costly than 
isure the same purposes [see Coev:^e ; 

F. A. 

:r Edward (1605-1670), proposed 
exchequer bills in JCrpenmented 
how the King maij hare Mmiey to pay 
and maintain his Fleets with ease to his Feaple^ 
etc., London, 1666, 8vo, reprinted in the Ear- 
leian Misc., 1744 (vol. iv.) and 1808 (vol. vii. 
Bvo, and vol. iv. 4to). He also published A de- 
monstration that Farthings are as necessary as 
bread for most of the People ; And that Farthings 
'Of an intrinsic mine are useless and deceitful, 
n.d., and A design for bringing a navigable 
river from RicTcmanswort in EartfordsMre to 
St. Gyles in the fields, etc., London, 1641, 4to. 
Sir W. Roberts published in the same year an 
Answer to Mr. Ford's boolc entitled a designe, etc. 
and both pamphlets were reprinted in 1720. 

[Full details of Ford’s life are given in the 
dictionary of National Biography. w. a. s. h. 

FOREOLOS [JRE. The extinguishment by 
the decree of a court of an equity of redemption 
.(see Equity of Redemption). j. e. o. m. 
FOREIGN DIVIDENDS is a term correla- 


ing both from the colonies and from foreign 
countries. There is no country to which such 
dividends are so important as the United 
Kingdom. This fact goes far towards ex- 
plaining onr excess of imports (see Com- 
merce). In 1911 the excess of imports was 
£123,555,916, notwithstanding the investment 
by tbis country of about £160,000,000 of new 
money in other countries in 1911, and the 
remittance of a considerable sum raised in 1910. 
The amounts due to us from abroad were about 
£300,000,000, of which about £180,000,000 
was due for interest and dividends and the 
greater portion of the balance was for shipping 
services. 

A little consideration will show that all such 
dividends must eventually be paid by means of 
the importation of commodities. They are dis- 
tributed by the agency of banks and financial 
houses, which are placed in funds by bills of 
exchange. The fact that importers have these 
bills to sell implies that they have to pay for 
commodities coming from abroad ; or, to put it 
more accurately, parties abroad who have to pay 
interest on borrowed capital can only pay it by 
shipping bullion or commodities, and they use 
the ordinary methods of adjusting mercantile 
accounts. There is no real difference between 
bills of exchange used for these payments and 
for settling ordinary debts between merchants. 
In the latter case the bills pass from importers 
to exporters or mce versa. In the case of 
dividend payments they pass from the importers 
to the bankers, as representative of tbe sources 
of invested capital. The actual payments are 
hy commodities, of which bullion is only a small 
fraction. On an average of three years, ending 
with 1911, the annual import of bullion (gold) 
was £53,600,000, its exportation £46,600,000. 

In a book called The Redemption of Labour 
(0. B. Phipson), vol. ii., there is an attempt 
to distinguish between true and spurious 
dividends. The conclusions cannot be ac- 
cepted, but one point of some value is suggested, 
viz. : that the majority of payments received 
from abroad are raised by taxation and not 
earned as dividends proper, — a distinction 
which hardly concerns the receiving country ; 
although there is no doubt that the objects 
of British colonial loans are more and more 


tive to Foreign Investments ’{g.v.). By a 
dividend something more than mere interest is 
implied : it may be held to cover some special 
risk as well as what are constructively earnings 
of management (cp. Marshall, Economics of 
Industry, VI. vi. § 4 seq. on net and gross 
interest). Under “foreign” we include every 
dividend earned by members of a community 
in places external to the community. We 
include the interest on private investments 
abroad as well as that on shares of public 
companies and government loans. In the case 
of England we should include dividends aecru- 


sorutiniaed as each issue is made, since there ^ 
a very definite sense amongst investors that 
productive expenditure of the loan is a guarantee 
of their dividends. o. A. H. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES, see Exchanges, 
Foreign. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. We here use 
“foreign ” in its original sense as meaning out- 
side the territorial area under discussion. Few 
counti'ies are without some investment of capital 
outside their own limits. We do not include 
capital taken abroad by the settler, which is 
bis own property ; that becomes part of the 
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capital of the comnuniity to which it is trans- 
ferred. The term indicates capital belonging 
to persons resident in any given territory 
hut employed by other persons outside that 
territory ; and includes the achnowledgments 
for capital so employed, and forms a debt from 
those who enjoyed its use to the lenders. Thus 
the debts of foreign states, the capital of com- 
panies operating abroad, and capital lent by 
individuals to persons at work abroad, form the 
sum total of foreign investments. 

The following table gives some idea of tlie 
outside investments of the United Kingdom : — 


Doc. 1011. 

Indian Government Securities . . . £182,000,000 

Colonial Government Securicie.s . . 452,000,000 

Foreign Stocks and Bond.s . . . 240,000,000 

Colonial and Foreign Corporation Stocks 107,000,000 

i^ihvays in Bntislx Possessioms . . 253,000,000 

„ India 187,000,000 

,, America .... 602,000,OOU 

,, Foreign Countries . . 415,000,000 

Banks Operating Abroad .... 64,000, (M)() 

Foreign Breweries 17,000,000 

Gas and Water Companies Openatnig 

Abroad 26,000,000 

Electric Lighting Companies Operating 

Abroad 10,000,000 

Iron, Coal, and Steel Companies Operating 

Abroad 22,000,000 

Land and Mortgage Companies . . 228,000,000 

Tea and Coifee Companies . . . 22,000,000 

Telegraph and Telephone Companies . 40,000,000 

Tramway Companies Operating Abroa<l . 61,000,000 

Rubber— Colonial and Foreign , . . 87,000,000 

Mines— Colonial and Foreign . . . 263,000,000 

Oil— Colonial and Foreign . . . 20,0(H>,000 

Nitrate 11,000,000 

Miscellaneous Companies— Colonial and 

Foreign 126,000,000 

Private Investments and Bank Deposits . 300,000,000 


658, 000,000 


The corresponding amount for 1885 was £1,475,000,000 


Most of these amounts were given in papers 
read by Mr. George Paish before the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society, June 1909 and December 1910. 
The sums were compiled from documentary 
evidence consisting, as to the amounts investetl 
in Indian, Colonial and Poreign Government, 
Municipal and Railway seciuuties, of the income 
from these securities accruing to British investora 
actually assessed to income tax in the United 
Kingdom and, as to the banking and other com- 
panies, in the published individual reports of 
2172 British companies working abroad. The 
income of the latter is not separated by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue from British 
companies working in the United Kingdom, To 
bring the information to the end of 1911 the 
amounts of capital placed by British investors 
in Indian, Colonial and Foreign securities since 
the compilation was made are included. 

To private investments we have less guide. 
We know generally that large sums are invested 
in the management of estates and the conduct 
of businesses, and by way of mortgage and 
otherwise, throughout all the colonies as well 
as in foreign countries. Sir N. Lubbock 
estimated West Indian property held in Eng- 
land as worth £12,000,000 to £15,000,000 


in 1909. 8ii‘ II. (Silhn placed tlm foreign 
investments which escaped ine.anft tax in, 
1885 at £500,000,000. Since 1SS5 a large 
amount of capital h.as been placed privately 
abroad in mercantile and industrial coneerns, 
in the purchase of town plot.s, agricultural land, 
etc., and it is computed that the aimmnt of 
British private capital abroad at tho present 
time, for which no documentary evidence is 
available, is .something like £rrMbOOO,000. On 
the other hand much foreign i*apital is emplo3’ed 
in the United Kingdom and is invested* in 
British companies working abroad. After care- 
ful investigation this foreign capital is calculated 
to be about £450,000,000. This sum is de- 
ducted from tho amount <»r Hritinh capital 
privately placed abroatl, and in this way the 
bahince of £000,000,000 of private capital 
given in the table is computed. 

In his (h-mvth of Capiioi, which we quote, 
Sir R. tiilien .s|>j*aks of tho foreign invest- 
ment.s of Great Britain in 1885 as being 
£1,300,000,000, but his detaileti estimate of 
the iiiconio of the nation derived from public 
sources abroad, above £8.5,000,0(10, hnplies a 
higher figure, for at !i ft <'eii years* purcliase this 
'would give nearly £1,300,000,000 for public 
investment alone, and twenty viuns' purchase 
is the rate he elsewhere adopts ft»r capitalising 
this income. However, capitalising the 
£85,000,000 at tifteen years* purchase, and 
adding £200,000,000 for private investments, 
w’o.8hould make the amount of foreign snvest- 
incntain 188,5 to be over £1. 175,000,000. 

Statistics of the growth of foreign indebted- 
ness to England are bnmd in fmn tm th€ Fumk, 
The editor .states that between IH62 and 1872 
tho external borrowings of foreign states quad- 
rupled, the mass of these loams Indiig raised in 
London or Baris, The capital amounts of foreign 
government .seeuritie.s quoted in successive de- 
cades in the London stock exchange give an 
index to tho growth of the obligation, vik. 

January 1852 . . £143,930,000 

„ 1872 . . 600,000,000 

„ 1882 . . 830,000,000 

These amemnts apply tii foreign government 
sGcuritie.s with dividends payalde in I.^and[on 
alone. Beyornl these bonds there was a vast 
sum of foreign loans (£2200 millions) with 
coupons payable abroad also in I^ondon 

in 1882, Also £122,000,000 Colonial Ooverii- 
ment securities, £150,000,000 Indian Govern- 
ment stocks, £13,000,000 Colonial and 
Foreign Corporation stmfks, £99,000,000 
Indian Railways, £49,000,000 Colonial Rail- 
ways, £304,000,000 American Railway bonds, 
£868,000,000 Foreign Railway stocks and 
bonds, £19,000,000 Foreign and Colonial mines, 
and many miscellaneous industrial comimnies ; 
a total of well over £4,000,000,000. Only a 
part of the foreig!i stocks and foreign railway 
obligations quoted in London in 1882 were 
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owned by British investors. Similarlj’, Sir R. 
Giffen computes that from 1865 to 1875 miscel- 
laneous foreign investments increased fourfold, 
and he makes the increase in those which pay 
income-tax between 1875 and 1885 at least 
£320,000,000, explaining that, in the latter 
decade, the actual new issues of colonial and 
foreign government loans, municipal loans, and 
railways, amounted to £361,800,000. But 
these figures include only Government, Muni- 
cipal and Railway issues. If the vast numbers 
of miscellaneous companies working abroad 
which obtained their capital in the United 
Kingdom are included the amount would be 
much larger. 

In our estimate above, of course, no notice 
has been taken of lost capital, which has a very 
large place in the history of foreign investment. 
We have regarded only that which has at least 
the potentiality of a dividend. Mr. Paish in 
the paper referred to above shows that the all- 
round return on British investments abroad in 
1907, according to the documentary evidence, 
was 5 -2 per cent. This would give an annual pro- 
duce of £190,000, 000. (See also Investment.) 

[See Giffen’s Growth of Capital, 1889, pp. 26, 
■27, 40, 41 app. — Burdett’s Official Intelligencer, iv. 
p. 1 S. — Investor's Monthly Manml^ etc. Op. a note 
at p. 99 of Parly. Paper 1761 of 1903.] 

FOREIGN LABOUR. International migra- 
tion of ‘labour on a large scale is a marked 
characteristic of the present day. This move- 
ment was never contemplated by the older 
writers on political economy. Capital and 
labour alike were believed to he extremely 
tenacious of their native soil and averse to 
transplantation into foreign lands. But in our 
time capital and labour display a wonderful 
mobility, and the economic situation has in 
some instances been gravely affected by the 
transfer of vast bodies of producing agents from 
one country to another. The figures in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Alien 
Immigration (1903) show how large an amount 
of labour is now migratory in character. By 
reason of the proportions it has attained, various 
states have of late taken steps to regulate 
the immigrant labour-market, and in some 
instances have imposed on it harsh and inhospit- 
able restraints. The evidence contained in 
the Report above referred to and the mass 
of material collected by the Committee of 
the House of Lords on the Sweating System 
(cp. Blue-Book on Sweating System, 1888-89) 
supply much useful information regarding the 
amount of immigrant labour and its effect on 
domestic industry. See Life and Labour of 
the People in Lo^on, edited by the Rt. Hon. 
Charles Booth, 1904. 

It is not proposed here to investigate the 
number of aliens that arrive in this country, 
as that subject will be more fitly considered 
under the head of Immigeation (g.i?.) 


The better class of immigrant only crosses 
this country on the way to other lands. Large 
bodies of aliens arrive every year, for example, 
cn route for America. But the poorest and 
worst type of foreigner remains here, either 
permanently or for a considerable period. 

The trades which these foreign workmen 
chiefly undertake are baking, hoot and shoe 
making, cabinetmaking, tailoring, and also 
such minor industries as cigar-making, fur-cap 
making, ‘and ostrich-feather cleaning. More- 
over, fifty thousand aliens — including lascars 
and Asiatics in the Indian trade — are said to 
he working in vessels that fly the British flag, 
and to he in demand as being more sober and 
amenable to discipline than Englishmen (Sir 
John Glover’s paper, Statistical Society, March 
1892, “Tonnage Statistics of the Decade 
1880-1890”). A considerable number of 
Germans are engaged as domestic servants. 
To appreciate the economic situation, it will be 
necessary to see in what branches of the prin- 
cipal industries foreign and domestic labour 
come into contact. 

Baking. — No trustworthy statistics exist at 
present regarding the numb^’ either of natives 
or aliens employed in the provinces, but in 
London the master bakers are estimated at 
three thousand, and the operatives at ten 
thousand or more, one half of the masters and 
fully that proportion of the men being Germans. 
The evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission of Labour, Group C, 12th August IS 92, 
showed that in many cases the foreign immi- 
grant was boarded and lodged by a fellow- 
countryman and taught the trade, until, by 
thrift and perseverance, he himself became a 
small master. The better class of immigrant 
works iu bakeries where “Yienna” bread "is 
made, earns good wages, and holds aloof from 
I trade societies. A lower type of alien supplies 
foreigners and Jews in East London, and often 
belongs to the Amalgamated Union of Bakers 
and Confectioners. Few foreigners, if any, 
compete in the wholesale business, nor does 
foreign competition seem to have seriously 
affected wages. Booth, 2nd series, vol. 3, ch. iii 

Boot and i^hoe making. — In the boot and shoe 
trade of East London 26 per cent of those 
engaged are stated to he foreigners, and in 
numher over ten thousand persons. No stat- 
istics are available as to the proportion of aliens 
now at ■work in other parts of the kingdom. 

In the machine -sewn trade, the greater 
portion of what is known as “finishing” is in 
the metropolis monopolised by foreign workmen. 
See Booth, Life and Labour in London, 1st 
series, vol. 4, ch. iv. David F. Scbloss, an 
authority on the subject, maintains that the 
unskilled labour of the “sweated ’’Jews in the 
“ finishing ” department leads to a considerable 
increase of employment on the part of a large 
body of well-paid and skilled English workers. 
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The boot clickers and closers, for example, the 
tanners and others employed in the leather 
trade, are all Englishmen in receipt of fairly 
good wages and subject to reasonable hours of 
work. 

In the class of goods known as “sew-rounds,’’ 
le. fancy shoes and slippers, the better class of 
work is almost entirely in English hands, but 
the inferior work is made chiefly by Jewish 
work-people. Speaking generally it is alleged 
that, within the last ten or fifteen years, foreign 
Jews have gi'adually secured the commoner class 
of work in which native workmen generally 
learnt their trade. Further allegations are made 
in statements quoted in official publications 
and elsewhere, to the eflect that we are being 
injured in our foreign markets by the stuff’ pro- 
duced by this cheap labour, a great portion of 
it being made of cardboard and composition. 
The statistics of the exports of boots and shoes 
from this country do not, however, bear out this 
contention. 

OabinetmnJcinff , — It is said that of 23,000 
persons employed in this trade in Loiulon 4000 
are foreigners. Here there can be little doubt 
that the pressure of foreign imraigi’ation has 
not yet become acute. Although the average 
wages earned by the alien are somewhat lower 
than those of domestic labour, yet he has not 
imported into this industry a standard of life or 
of work economically degrading (for details, cp. 
Booth, 1st series, voL 4, p. 208 srq.). 

Tailoring , — The ready-made clothing trade 
is very largely adopted by the immigrants, and 
Mr. Burnett, the labour correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, contemplates the time when 
this department will be entirely in tbeir hands 
(cp. his Report on Sweating System, 1887). 
Eighteen or twenty thousand of them are stated 
by this authority to be employed in the manu- 
facture of cheap clothing or '‘slops” in East Lon- 
don. Nor is the increase of foreign employment 
in the tailoring trade confined to London only ; 
it is proceeding likewise in Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Glasgow. 
The majority of these aliens are Russian, 
German, or Polish Jews, working, for the most 
part, under a Jewish contractor. Conflicting 
views prevail as to the extent to which this 
trade has been invaded by foreigners, and, in 
the absence of any recent census returns, all 
statements on this head must be received with 
caution. There is also a conflict of opinion 
whether the immigrants engaged in the cheap 
clothing business compete with English labour 
or not, some competent observers alleging that 
they chiefly compete with one another, and 
that if they compete at all with native workers 
it is in a ti’ade which they themselves have 
created. The best opinion seems to be that, as 
regards the supply of ready-made clothing to 
wholesale houses, the actual competition lies 
between tbe staff of the Jewish contractor and 


domestic female labour employed in provincial 
factories. These faetories, however, make little 
headway against the particular iiuhistry of 
“coat-making,” a deparfment of wholesale 
business which the Jewish operative praefically 
monopolises. In this branch we find no con- 
tractors on a large scale, but a multitude of 
small masters who avail Ihem^elvcs of the 
necessities of the immigrant “ greener ’’—-as the 
alien is tenmni on his first arrival— to secure 
from him a day’s work of indefinite ilurationat 
merely nominal wag's. The social ''Urronndings 
of these operatives are often deplorable, and the 
prices at which work is taken are constantly 
reduced by tin' fact that the alien hands have 
little desire or capacity for labour or trade com- 
bination, with a standard of hie that admits of 
an enormous amount of toil \uuh‘r the worst 
possible eonditions (ep. Booth’s work, mpra, 
1st serie.s, voL 4, ch. ni.). 

^Ve have now cleared the ground for the con- 
sideration of the attitude of «'cononu-ts towards 
foreign labour. The subject naturally falls 
into tw’o branoIu'S. 

a. First, the competition between native 
workers and foroigmer.^, who work for a fair 
wage, with abilities etpial ami a so-fial .status 
not inferior to those whom they displace. 

Ih Next wc are <'onfron'ed with elieap labour 
supplied by aliens, who arrive in a more or h?ss 
iinpoverlshed condition, attd who^e shiidard of 
existence is very low, 

As to the edavss of com pet it or.*} under head a, 
there can bo no ohjecttoti consistently raised, 
from an ecoiiomi<5 peint of view, by those who 
are in favour of commercial freedom. Mr. 
Fawcett, in his treatise on Fm FVotfe nmi Pro- 
treiion, 3r«l etl, deprecates any attempt to 
restrict thus class of worker. ‘Where no |noral 
disvadvantage can result from tin! settlement 
amongst us of such worktoen, an employer 
would undoubtedly be ju.stiiied in making use of 
their services. To iuterfere with the importa- 
tion of such labour would he oppo-ed to all the 
be.st instincts of free trade, i’an any dis- 
tinction he <lrawu eeotiomically between the 
competition of labour and the competiilon of 
the protlucts of labour ? Why shouid freeilom 
to buy and sell be tlenied to those who have 
labour to dispose off Moreover* the denial of 
.such a right would injuriouHly atTect not only 
the partie.s immediately emirenunl, but also the 
public who purcha.se the industrial product. 

Again the foreigner is td'bm engagi'*! on 
account of his .supenor (umlitieations, and not 
only because ho is willing to sell In.s .services at 
a cheaper rate. Tlnw German scientific men 
are secured by .some of our large luaimfacturors, 
and so are German elerk.s, owing to their lingu- 
istic attainment.s ; while German bakers, whose 
knowledge of the proecs-ses of fermentation 
often exceeds that of Englishmen, readily 
find employment in English houses. BkilM 
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mechanics from France and Italy have invaded 
some of oHr textile industries. So far from 
any valid objection lying against the importa- 
tion of such workers, it is probable that they 
give a distinct spur and impetus to the advance 
of education in this country. 

As an exception, however, to the general 
rule of non-interference, take the instance of 
labourers imported under contract to perform 
certain services in a foreign country. Here it 
has been argued that the native workman is 
injuriously affected, because the immigrant may 
be ignorant of the conditions prevailing in the 
labour market he is about to enter. Advantage 
may be taken of his ignorance to extort terms 
unfair both to him and to domestic labour. 
The government of the United States has 
passed a law to prevent contracts of this nature 
being enforced. Such action must not be 
viewed as an attempt to restrict immigration, 
but as an endeavour to protect the alien against 
the consequences of his own heedlessness, and 
to provide that the native worker shall not 
thereby suffer loss. 

Passing on to head h, what attitude should 
the economist assume towards any attempt to 
fetter the introduction of cheap labour ^ The 
advocates of laissez-faire base their attitude of 
non-intervention on the ground that “natural 
liberty” conduces best to the production of 
wealth. The business of the employer, they 
say, is to buy his labour in the cheapest market. 
If, by engaging Russian or Polish Jews, he 
lowers the cost of production, he ought to have 
full liberty to do so. Government should in- 
terfere as little as possible with the distribution 
of wealth resulting from free competition, 
because any such interference must tend to 
impair aggregate production more than it could 
increase the utility of the produce by a better 
distribution (cp. Sidgwick, Trineifles of Political 
Economy y 3rd ed. bk. iii. ch. ii., where this 
view of the question is stated). Enlightened 
self-interest on the part of the consumer ■will 
lead him to demand the commodities that are 
most useful to society, while self-interest will 
induce the producer to turn out these com- 
modities at the least cost. 

Setting aside for the moment the question of 
free competition and the alleged right of the 
consumer to secure at all hazards the cheapest 
article, a less sordid argument may be advanced 
in favour of non-interference with existing in- 
dustrial conditions. The argument, it is true, 
only applies to one branch of trade, but it may 
be regarded as a representative one. A large 
section of the tailoring industry has, within the 
la^t thirty years, been transformed from a retail 
to a wholesale business. This transformation 
has rendered it impossible for the English 
journeyman tailor, apart altogether from the 
question of price, to compete with the contrac- 
tor for orders from wholesale houses. The 


organisers of Jewish labour in the metropolis 
are able to meet the demand of these houses — 
coming into competition, it is true, with pro- 
vincial factories in certain directions, but, so 
far as the wholesale coat manufacture is con- 
cerned, supplying a want that under existing 
circumstances could not be otherwise satisfied. 
(Cp. Booth, 1st series, vol. 4, ch. iii.). In 
connection with this aspect of the case atten- 
tion should be paid to the enormous volume 
of export trade in ready-made clothing that 
has gradually been developed under the present 
system. The total export of the country under 
the head of “apparel and slops” is nearly 
six times what it was forty years ago. In 
1868 the exports of these articles from the 
United Kingdom were £2,313,000, and from 
London only, £1,233,000. In 1910 the total 
exports from the United Kingdom ’’amounted 
to £12,717,104, a very large part being from 
London alone. How it may be taken for 
granted that, in default of her supply of 
cheap foreign labour, England, under pre- 
vailing industrial conditions, would be un- 
able to keep up this export trade, and 
legislation by way of restriction upon im- 
.migration Would simply have the result, to 
use the words of Mr. David F. Schloss, “of 
making a gift of our exports of ' slop ' clothes 
to Germany, which abeady carries on a con- 
siderable foreign trade in these articles, and 
which, while her protective system excludes 
English material from the Gejman market, 
would be only too ready to supplant us in all 
markets of the world by the substitution for 
English goods of garments made in Germany, 
by German cheap labour, and of German cloth. ” 
Is it better, in fine, to buy cheap clothes from 
the Continent or to make them here cheap, and 
export the surplus that you do not need ? 
Unless you forbid both the entry of cheap goods 
and cheap labour you will be in a worse plight 
than now, for, if you only forbid cheap labour, 
you may throw the cheap goods trade into other 
hands. 

Let us now examine the position from 
another standpoint, whether the free competi- 
tion of cheap immigrant labour with native 
workers may not diminish the volume of that 
aggregate industrial production to which all 
economists rightly attach so much importance. 
Mr, Gunton discusses in Wealth and Progress, 
1887, ch. viii., at some detail, the action of 
wages on productive power. His conclusions, 
which should perhaps for the present be ac- 
cepted with reserve until the question is more 
thoroughly considered, are that high wages in 
the long-run mean cheap products and low 
wages dear products. That high wages conduce 
to large consumption and large consumption 
introduces a mofe extensive use of capital with 
improved methods of production, and as a 
consequence always reduces prices. In a com- 
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parative table that deals \vitli Great Britain and 
the princii')al continental countries, Mr. Gunton 
shows that wages are 84 per cent higher, the 
use of steam 117 per cent greater, and the cost 
of productive power 37 per cent less in England 
than on the average in continental countries. 
Moreover, this writer contends that a consider* 
able amount of the social advance noticeable in 
Great Britain is due to her short-time industrial 
policy, and he enforces this proposition by a 
further table showing that in England — despite 
of shorter hours of toil — the increase in the 
average wages has been greater than in any 
nation of the Continent. Should these con- 
clusions be sound, they w'ill go far to sustain 
objections that have been made against the in- 
flux of cheap labour on the ground of its tending 
to impair the productive power of the com- 
munity. May not the economist condemn the 
foreign colony in our midst as forming a barrier 
against the advance of a more productive indus- 
trial system ? (cp. Mr. David A. 'Wells, Practical 
Econo7)vicSj New York, 1885). As an example 
of the way in which high-class machinery 
brings in its train high wages for operatives, 
reference is made by that writer to the action 
of certain English shoe-manufacturers, who have 
introduced American machinery, and w'ho find 
that it pays them better to work these maolrinos 
at wages which are at least double those paid to 
the shoemaker under the old hand-system. So 
also it appears that in Nottingham the introduc- 
tion of more complex and costly machines for 
lace-making has, while economising labour, aug- 
mented wages to the extent of over 100 per cent 

From this aspect the influx of cheap foreign 
labour may be deemed to have had an evil 
efiect in retarding the advent of more favourable 
conditions of production. 

In justice to the impoverished immigrant, it 
is but fair to state that there is nothing definite 
to show that he tends directly to become a 
burden on the community. Even in White- 
chapel — the portion of the metropolis where 
they chiefly reside — the number of aliens in 
receipt of parochial aid is infinitesimal. There 
is, however, evidence from certain localities, 
such as Hackney and Shoreditch, of an increase 
of pauperism due to the crowding out of English 
labour by foreign immigration. Moreover, the 
industrial position of the small Jew workshops 
tends to that irregularity of work which is by 
far the most serious trial under which the people 
of London suffer ; for the smaller the capital 
involved, and the less the permanent fixed 
charge for working a business, the hotter suited 
is it for irregular employment. The man who 
engages only two or three others in a workshop 
or in his own house, as is frequently the case 
with the petty Jew master, can, if work fails, 
send them all adrift to pick up a precarious 
living, but a large factory cannot stop at all 
without serious loss. 


In attempting to estimate the effect of the 
influx of needy aliens on the social hud moral 
condition of domestic workers, the following 
points present themselves. 

The evidence contained in the blue-books 
above referred to shows that a large proportion 
of the Russian and Polish immigrants are 
exceedingly poor when they reach this country. 
Their mode of life here is wretched in the 
extreme, their houses being in a most insanitary 
state and their food of a scanty nature. 'Fhey 
are generally an inotfemsive nice, moral in 
their habits, and capable of hard work in spite 
of an inferior physiipie. I’hcy are very 
industrious, toiling for long hours at low wages, 
and maintaining existence on much less than 
an English workman. Sucli arc tlndr ehar- 
acteristic.s, and wo find it stated by the com- 
mittee of the Ilou.se of Commons that, in those 
trades which tliey follow, there Iwis been, in 
cousetpicncu of their competition, a inarkerl fall 
in wages and a tendency to rethico still lower 
than at present tho social and inatirial condi- 
tion of our own poor. 

It is allegeil, moreover, that the itnvosfc cliw 
of alien labourer exhibits an ine*ipacity for, or 
an avei-sion to, anything in the shape of trade 
organisation. His tnirly traitung, hi.s social 
surroundings and subservient po.sition, render 
the Gennan, Russian, or Polish Jew generally 
unfitted for free combination, and he forms a 
serious obstacle to the onward mitK’h of lalxmr 
in the industrios affected by hi.H immigration. 
Nowinenased combination amongst tho workers 
stands iirst among the n««ls of tho time. 
Trade unions have undoubtedly put the Eng- 
lish workman on a better^ Ibofing as reganls 
his employers. In many cases tliey have raised 
tho sbintel of comfort and increased the 
efticiency of tlio labourcfr. And it is claimed 
for them that their moral effects have Iwn as 
surprising as their economical^ To all this 
the.se aliens are for tho most jwirt indilforeiit, 
and they constitute an inert mim that bars tho 
progress of reform in tho inferior grad® of tho 
trades concerned. 

It should bo stated, however, that recent 
elforts to organise the Jewish aliens at work in 
the boot trade have met witli sonm success, and 
two Jewish branch® of the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives, viz* tlw “ liOiidon 
City ” and “ London East/' are now established 
in the metropolis. 

To sum up the situation regarding foreip 
labour in thi.s country, wc arrive at the follow- 
ing conclusions. That against tho better class 
of workmen, who take fair wages and compete 
on an equal footing with domestic labour, no 
valid objection e.xists. That, as regairi.s the 
■wholesale coat -industry, it cannot be Justly 
demuH'cd to on tho gi'ound of its competing 
w’itli native produce, but lies open to the 
reproach of barring the jmth of industrial 
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roforni. That in the retail tailoring depart- 
ment the immigrants do injuriously affect the 
earnings of both English men and women. 
That in the lower class of boot and shoe 
making, the immigrants have appropriated’ 
work formerly executed by native operatives, 
but that it IS open to doubt whetlier the 
aggregate domestic industry has suffered. That 
in cabinetmaking and the other minor trades 
in which they are found, the foreigners have 
not exercised any appreciable effect. Still 
there are grave objections from both an economic 
and social point of view to any large influx 
of impecunious aliens, with a low standard of 
living. Hence the Aliens Immigration Act 
1905, to hinder the influx of undesirable 
foreigners (see Alien Immigeation, Appendix). 

[The bibliography of foreign labour is exceed- 
inj>ly scanty. 

The evidence given before the Koyal Commission 
on Labour (1891-92) and that contained in the 
blue-book on Mnigration and Imirdgration of 
Foreigners (1888-89), and on The Sweating Sgstem 
1888-89) will repay careful perusal. — In the Rt. 
Hon. Charles Booth’s Life and Lalour of the Peofle 
in London^ 1st series, 1904, the bearing of foreign 
labour upon certain trades is examined. Interest- 
ing details again are given in the Report on the 
Sweating System, 1887, compiled by Mr. Burnett. 
— Fawcett, m Free Trade and Protection, briefly 
alludes to imported labour, and so does Mr. 
Sidgwick in his Principles of Political Economy, 
pt. iii — Mr. Gunton’s Wealth and Progress, 1887, 
and Mr. David A. Wells’s Practical Econotnics, 
New York, 1885, present many economic questions 
connected with the subject in a new light. 

See also Econo^nic Journal, vol. xv. p. 317. 
Report of the Royal Commission on Alien Immigra- 
tion (1903), and Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain, 
(1890). For American views cp. Report of Bureau 
cf Statistics of Labour for the State of New York 
(1885). Also Report of the Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics . . . for State of Pennsylvania (1884), 
part iii. Industrial Statistics, and First Biennial 
Report of the Bureau of Labour Statistics of 
California, 1883-84. 

Alien Immigration. Reports to the Board of 
Trade on Alien Immigration, Burnett and Schloss 
[c. 7113], 1893.] s. N. P. 

FOREIGN LAW IN ENGLISH COURTS. 
There are many occasions on which English 
courts have to consider foreign law. This may 
occur with reference (1) to questions of personal 
status ; (2) to contracts ; (3) to questions as to 
the devolution of property after death ; (4) to 
questions relating to real property situate out- 
side of England. 

( 1 ) Questions as to personal status (legitimacy, 
majority, guardianship, marriage and divorce) 
depend upon the Domicile (g’.u) of the person 
concerned, but this is subject to the condition 
that the '‘status” deseiibed in a certain way 
in a foreign country is really the same as the 
“ status ” described in the same way in England. 
Thus “a marriage which is not that of one 


man and one woman, to the exclusion of all 
others, though it may pass by the name of a 
marriage, is not the status which the English 
law contemplates when dealing with the subject 
of marriage ” (Sir Charles Butt in Brinkley u 
Attorney-General, 15 Probate Division, on p. 
79). 

(2) The question what law governs a con- 
tract is frequently one of great difiieulty. 
The general rule is that the law of the place 
■where the contract is made ought to prevail 
in the absence of circumstances indicating a 
different intention (in re Missouri Steamship 
Co., 42 Oh. D, 321-326). As regards contracts 
of affreightment the well-known case of Lloyd 
u Guibert (L. R. L. and B. 115) has established 
the rule that any questions relating to sea 
damage and its incidents are, subject to any 
conti’ary agreement between the parties, 
governed by the law of the country to which 
the ship belongs (see The August [911 Pro- 
bate, 328). 

(3) The devolution of personal property on 
death is regulated by the law of the testator’s 
or intestate’s Domioile {g.r.) at the time of 
his death ; on the other hand the devolution of 
real property is regulated by the law of the 
country in which it is situate. Thus an 
English court, in dealing with the personal 
property left by a domiciled Scotchman, will 
have to consider the claims of his wife and 
children before having regard to the disposi- 
tions made by his will, as, according to Scotch 
law, these rights to a share of the residuary 
estate cannot be defeated by any testamentary 
difspositioiis. 

(4) The law of the country where real 
property is situate must be considered in 
any questions as to priorities of mortgages, 
transmutation of possession, and rights of exe- 
cution creditors. English courts have of course 
no direct jurisdiction as to foreign land, but by 
their control over the person of a defendant 
residing within the jurisdiction, they may in- 
directly obtain the same results as would have 
been obtained directly by a judgment affecting 
the land (Penn v. Lord Baltimore, i. Vesey, sr. 
444). ‘When an English court has to decide 
any point according to foreign law, “the opinions 
of experts who in their profession are acquainted 
wdth such law aie the only admissible evidence 
thereof” (Stephen, EigestoftheLaw of Evidence, 
art. 49). It should be borne in mind that the 
provisions of the foreign law are considered with 
the sole object of ascertaining the mutual rights 
of the parties, but that as regards the remedies 
for the enforcement of such rights English law 
must always prevail, e.g. a contract for personal 
services could according to some systems of 
foreign law be speciflcally enforced, but nothing 
beyond damages could be obtained in an English 
court 'in respect of such a contract. It must 
also be pointed out that an English court ' ‘ will 
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not enforce a contract against the public policy 
of this country, wherever it may he made ” 
(Rousillon V. Rousillon, 14 Oh. D. 351, 369). 
For this reason a contract in restraint of trade, 
though it may ho governed by French law and 
be valid according to French law, will, if void 
according to English law, not be enforced by an 
English court (see Restraint of Trade). 

[Von Bar, International Law, translated by 
Gillespie, 2nd ed. 1892.--Foote, Private Inter^ 
mtionalJurisxinLdence, 8rd ed. 1904. — Westlake, 
International Laxo, 4th ed. 1905. — Dicey, Goxi- 
flict of Laws, 1896. — Nelson, Cases m Private 
International Laxo, 1889.] e. s. 

FOREIGN TRADE, Regulations of. See 
Trade, Foreign Regulations of. 

FOREIGN TRADERS AND THEIR 
RIGHTS. — In England, as in all countries in 
the middle ages, the position of the foreign 
trader landing on her shores was precarious. As 
a stranger he had no rights in the view of the 
ordinary law of the country unless specially 
protected by royal license. Such licenses were 
granted in some cases to individuals, in others to 
the subjects of certiiin sovereigns or the inhvabit- 
ants of certain cities or countries. Of the former 
nature was the general treaty entered into by 
Offa and Charles the Great (797) providing 
that the subjects of each should be hold wortliy 
of justice. Still later wo lind licenses granted 
with the apparent desire of encouraging foreign 
merchants, and even of foreign settlers. Thus 
John granted foreign merchants protection in 
coming and going both for thomsolves and for 
their wares, while among the provisions of the 
Magna Carta there are two (cc. 41, 42), which 
deal with their safe conduct and their necessary 
freedom from xmla toUa, Tinder Henry I. 
colonies of Flemish weavers appear to have 
been settled in different parts of the land. To- 
ward the end of the 11th and beginning of the 
12th centuries two definite policies with refer- 
ence to the treatment of foreign merchants had 
gradually developed themselves. The king and 
the nobles on the one hand saw that it was to 
the advantage of the kingdom to be brought 
into connection with the industries and activi- 
ties of foreign nations. It is possible that they 
were assisted to the perception of this by the 
benefits obviously accruing to themselves. On 
the other hand the English traders resented 
the intrusion of their foreign rivals within the 
country. As a matter of fact at one time much 
of the internal trade of the country seemed 
likely to slip out of native and into foreign 
hands. As the towns grew in size and power 
it was only natural that these views should 
find more forcible expression. During the 
struggle between Henry III. and Simon do Mont- 
fort, the cause of the towns was warmly espoused 
by the latter, who, seeing farther into the future, 
urged that the nation should strive to make 
itself self-supporting by wearing cloth WTought 


within the country, and .staying its exports of 
wool to Inlanders. After tint victory of the 
royalists the towns sutrercil a period of reverse. 

During this period, extending with inter- 
missions from 1272 to 1376, the foreign trader 
was treated with all po'-siide con.sitlt'raflon and 
even encouragement. The ptuioil may be tUvided 
into two parts, during the e.irlit'r of which (vis. 
in iho reign of Edward I.) foreii^nt tratkms were 
encouraged without any particular attempt 
being inatle to encounigt’ tlie trade and indu.stry 
of the country itst'lf. No doubt Edward was 
partly actuated by hostility to the towns, and 
especially to Loiuhm, on account of the oppt 
encountered from them both by his father and 
himself. Their nuntdaints and rcipicsts were 
alike set a.ride, Tlieir main demanils were these 
(1) That the. foreign t rad er.s .should dwell in the 
house of a citizen. (2) That ret lit trade .should 
bo prohibited to them. (3) That their term of 
re.sidencc should bo limited to forty day.s. These 
points, e.vcept the last, were rid'useil by Edward 
I., wlio (letlnitely supported th«* foreigiuT.i and 
as.sured them .s»‘curity. The Carta ^hueatoria 
(1303) is pvaetieaily a judgmoufc in favour of 
the foreign tradtws on all counts. During 
the weak rule of Kdwarii H. the towns were 
able to reassert themselves and to obtain the 
acknowledgment of their elaiuH. Dut when 
Rlward III. began his eSleetive reign the posi- 
tion changed. During this, the .^.emmd, part 
of the period referred to, security and fret) rights 
etc. are guaranteed to the for»*igners, hut at the 
same time tho policy of tho king in encouraging 
homo industry hy prohibition on the exjiort of 
wool au<l the import of foreign cloth, and hy 
the settlement of foreign ueaveis in England 
who might instruct the Engli.sh by their skill 
and e.xample, averted the evil conseiptences 
wliich had seenuHl likely to ensno from the 
position which the foreign merchants had held 
and endeavoured to retain. England was 
ceasing to ho merrdy ii buyer of foiadgu goods 
and a source, of supply for the wool required in 
foreign imlustries. 

With the next period (DHd-lDU) a reaction 
in favour of llie exelmsive prdiey of the towns 
set in. In 1370 Edward ill. wu*lo Ids peace 
with them hy virtually aHirming theinlcmauda 
in the points mcnlioned above, a course in 
which ho is follmved by Ids successors. The 
Lancastrian.^ could ill aUbrd to alienate popular 
support. In addititm to legi.slation (as for 
instance 18 H. Vf. e. 4) in Iho ilirectioiw 
indicated, t1u*y added one proviHlon of great 
interest in view of the later tratlo policy. 
Under Henry IV. (5 H. IV. c, #), it wa.s ordained 
that merchant strangers must .spend what they 
obtain from the .sale of the goods they bring 
on English goods of export. They are to 
export wares and not gold. Under Henry VI. 
(18 H. VI. c. 4) the foreign merchant waa 
compelled to reside with an olllcial host, who 
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was responsible for Ms employing his receipts 
in purchasing English commodities. (Jones, 
ToL Scon., ed. Whewell, p. SIO.) 

Gradually much of the legislation with regard 
to merchant strangers became obsolete in 
practice. It was frequently re-enacted but 
difficult to maintain. The real danger against 
which it was aimed had passed by. Not only 
had English industry become strong but the 
enterprises of the staplers and the merchant 
adventurers (see Adventueers, Merchants; 
Staple) had enabled the English to carry the 
war, as it were, into the country of the foreigners. 
They were pressing on to take their rightful 
share in the commerce of the world. Erom 
these and other causes the struggle of the later 
period under Richard III. and the early Tudors 
is not so much a struggle against the foreign 
trade in the more strict sense of the word, but 
against the intrusion of the stranger into the 
domain of industry. 

[Schanz, Eni^l. EandelsjpolUilc. — Macpherson, 
Annals of Commerce; — Statutes at Large . — 
Rymer’s Foedera.’] E. o. K. G. 

FORESHORE. That part of the shore 
which lies between ordinary and low water 
mark, that is to say, between high and low 
water mark at the time of neap tide. Till the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth no distinction seems to 
have been made between foreshore and seashore 
above high-water mark. About 1668 a certain 
Thomas Digges wrote a treatise entitled Proof 
of the Queen's Interest in lands left hy the Sea 
and the salt shores thereof in which he main- 
tained the crown's right, in virtue of the royal 
prerogative, to all the foreshore ; . a right which 
could not be alienated except by express grant. 
On this theory the crown lawyers acted thl the 
beginning of the 18 th century, when the claims 
of the crovn were gradually ^allowed to die. 
They were revived in 1830, when Hall published 
his Essay on the rights of the Crown and the 
Privileges of the Subject in the Seashores of the 
Realm. The law at present seems to be that 
foreshore may be parcel of an estate or manor, 
that title to it may be shown by prescription, 
and that possession or enjoyment for sixty years 
displaces whatever rights the crown may have. 

[S. A. Moore, History and Law of the Foreshore 
and Seashore, London, 1888.] a. E. s. 

FORESTALL. In the stock-exchange sense 
this verb, now seldom used, is almost synony- 
mous with the verb to bull, or, the act of specu- 
lation on the rise. The modern meaning of the 
term, as explained by Mr. H. Y. Read, Principal 
of the Statistical Office (1915), is to make large 
clearances of any dutiable goods from bonded 
warehouses (or to import them and pay duty at 
the time of landing) at a time when a rise in the 
duty on such goods is expected. Thus before 
the 1909 Budget was introduced (30th April), 
there were enormous forestalments in spirits. 
Such forestalments almost invariably occur be- 


fore every budget, whenever it appears likely 
that increased taxation will be required. 

FORESTALLERS AND REGRATORS. 
Together with regrating and engrossing, this 
signified the undue intervention of a middleman 
between the producer and consumer. Fore- 
stallers, regrators, and engrossers were viewed 
with disfavour, and their practices prohibited, 
because they were regarded as raising the price 
of commodities rvithout adding to their value. 
In the act of 1651-52 (5 & 6 Edw. YI.), they 
are defined in the following terms : forestallers 
as “persons buying goods or victuals on their 
way to a market or port, or contracting to buy 
the same before actually brought for sale, or en- 
deavouring by these or other means to enhance 
the price or prevent the supply ” ; regrators as 
“persons buying corn or other victuals, and 
reselling the same in the same market-place or 
in any other fair or market within four miles ” ; 
engrossers as “ any buying com growing, or any 
other corn, grain, butter, cheese, fish, or other 
dead victual, with intent to resell the same 
again.” With regard to the foregoing defini- 
tions, the last names while describing the prac- 
tice of the time, incorrectly resti’icts, so far. as 
earlier times were concerned, the action of the 
engrosser to dealing with certain commodities. 
Regrating must be taken as the complete action 
embracing both forestalling and engrossing, which 
were particular stages in the action ; but it is 
doubtful if any very definite discrimination was 
shown so far as the 13 th and 14th centuries, in 
the use of the three terms. The practice they 
signify was condemned both because it might lead 
to monopoly, which was combated in its many 
forms, and because it resulted in unrighteous 
gains and enhancement of price. E. o. K. G. 

Numerous English, Scotch, and Irish statutes 
have imposed heavy punishments on these 
offences, partly generally, partly in so far as they 
affect particular commodities (victuals, wines, 
cattle, butter and cheese, etc.), one of the earliest 
being the Statute of the Pillory of Henry III. 
(51 Hen. III. § 6— A.n. 1266), but they did not 
prove effectual, and some of the later English acts 
were, in 1772, repealed by 12 Geo. III. c. 71. As 
the older acts remained in force, and the judges, 
moreover, held that forestalling was an offence 
at common law as well as by statute, pro- 
secutions continued down to 1800, in which 
year a person who, in the corn-market, bought 
wheat at 41s. and resold it to another dealer at 
43s., was tried before Lord Kenyon and a jury 
(R. V. Rushy — Peake, Additional Nisi Prius 
Cases, 189). The judge refers to Adam Smith's 
observations on the subject, and holds that if that 
author “had lived to hear the evidence of to- 
day” he “would have seen whether such an 
offence exists and whether it is to be dreaded.” 
It appears, however, that already in that case 
the judges were divided in opinion, and that no 
subsequent prosecutions took place. In 1844 
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“the offences of forestalling, rograting, and 
engrossing” were abolished by 7 & 8 Viet, 
e. 24, and cannot now form the sixbjeet of a 
prosecution in any part of the United Kingdom. 

[iStoi-wtes of the Realini. — Maepherson, AnnaXs. 
— Account of practice in Ashley’s JSconomic His- 
tory. — Cunningham, Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce. — Girdler, Ohserms. on Forestall- 
ing, Regrating, and Ingrossmg (1800). — Dugald 
Stewart, Political Economy. — Stephen, History of 
the Criminal Law, iii. p. 200, and for a list of the 
repealed statutes, see 7 & 8 Viet. c. 24, § 2.] E. s. 

FORESTS. 

Forests have influenced the economic condition 
of countries and of their inhabitants in such 
widely different manners that it is desirable to, 
indicate some of the leading branches of this 
subject. 

As the hunting-grounds of monarchs and great 
nobles they were, during early and mediseval times, 
the occasion of severe and oppressive laws which 
lingered long in Europe, and vestiges of which may 
even now be traced at the present time. The article 
on Forests, Mediaeval, describes this part of the 
subject. 

On the other hand the influence of forests on 
the climate of a country is very great. The 
article on Forests, Economic Aspects of, deals 
with this part of the question. 

Forests, whether on hills or plains, are believed 
to promote the deposition of moisture from the 
atmosphere ; and they are certainly most bene- 
ficial in preventing the rapid evaporation of what 
is deposited. Vast area.s of the globe, in both 
tropical and temperate zones, have been rendered 
more or less sterile through the destruction of 
these forests, being hence exposed to destructive 
floods in the rainy season and to excessive 
droughts in the dry. 

As ail illustration of this, reference may be made 
to the remarks of Gibbon {Decline and Fall, vol, 
i. ) on the extent of woodland in Germany, temp. 
Osesar and Tacitus, and its striking effect on the 
climate, which supported reindeer and elks. He 
draws an ingenious analogy with Canada on the 
same parallels as London hut icebound and 
forest-covered, and argues that clearing the soil 
will enable the sun to penetrate it and fertilise it. 

Forests, Medijeval (English forests as 
typical of medimval forests generally). 

The Dialogtjs de Soaccaiuo (i. 12) defines 
the king’s forest as “a safe mansion for wild 
beasts ; not of any sort, but bred in the woods ; 
not in any places, but particular and proper ones 
for' this purpose; whence it is called forest, by 
changing the letter E into 0, as/cm^ ; that is, 
a station for wild beasts.” The king has not 
a forest in every county, but “only in the 
wooded ones, "where there are the best coverts 
and most fertile feedings for the beasts : neither 
does it matter to whom the woods belong, 
"whether to the king or the nobles of the king- 
dom ; for the beasts are at their liberty to 
range uncontrolled over every part of them” 
(ed. Madox, p. 29). 


According to Manwood, there are four chief 
properties of a forest — vert, venihoii, i>artieiilar 
laws, and proper oflicers, but he quote.s Coke 
as giving eight — soil, covert, laws, courts, 
judges, officers, game, bounds (4 Insf. 289). 

F'orest Courts. Under the Xoriiiau kings those 
seem to have been held by the foresters or keeper'?. 
In later times there were tliive forest courts, the 
court of Attachments, the Swauiniute, and the 
Justice Se,at. 

I. The Court of Attachments is so called because 
it was held ad videndum utiachiamenta. The 
Charter of the Forest (1217) provided that it 
should be held every forty day.s, and therefore it 
is sometimes called the Forty Days’ Uourt. Before 
the charter, it wa-s held very oBen at the will of 
the chief forest oflicer.s, and was called the Wood- 
niote, in Shropshire, tlie Woodplea Court. At this 
court, which only dealt with injuries to vert or 
venison, the fore.sler.s brought attachments to the 
verderers who enrolled tlnun. t’ases were also 
referred from this court to the Swauiuude, 

Attachments in the Forest were of three kinds. 
1. By goods and chattels. 2. By the body with 
jiledges and mainprise. 3. By the body without 
pledges. 

II. The Swanimote. The pleas in tliis court were 
called pleas of the forest, and the verderers were 
the jiroper judges. Before the Charter of the 
Forest the chief wardens and fortusters htdd it at 
any time, and oppressed the people greatly by 
compelling them to attend it. By the Cliarter of 
the Forest (c. 8) it was to be held only throe 
times in the year. 1. Fifte?*n duy.s before 
Michaelmas, when the agistors of tlie king’s woods 
met to take agistments, 2. About St. Itlartin’s 
Day in winter, when they received Pannaob. In 
these two courts only the foresters, verderers, and 
agistors had jurisdiction. 3. Fifteen days before 
St. John Baptist’s Day, when the agistors mot to 
fawn the deer. The foresters and verderers only 
had jurisdiction in this court. But by the Ordin- 
ance of the Forest, 1 (34 E<lw. L), presentments 
of offences in vert and venison were to be made at 
the next Swanimote before the foresters, verderem, 
regarders, agistors, and other forest oflicers. In 
early time.sdt appears that all freeholders living in 
the forest, and the four men and reeve of every 
village, had to be present to hold inquisitions and 
serve on juries on pain of amercement by the chief 
warden. Among the offences inquired into at 
this court, besides offences in vert and venison, 
were those of narrowing church-ways in the 
forest, digging for mines "without licence, extor- 
tions by forest officers. The regarders presented 
what mastiffs wore kept in the forest unexpeditated. 
Offenders indicted in the Swanimote in the words, 
“ Quod sunt communes malefactores de venatione 
Domini Eegi.$ in forests,” might be outlawed. 

III. The Justice Seal was held every third year 
(4 Inst. 291 ), after forty <lays’ notice by the sheriffs 
proclamation. A jury of tweiiiy-four, twenty, or 
eighteen was chosen from the freeholders and 
others in court, and the rolls of offences, sealed 
with the verderer’s seal at the Court of Attach- 
ments and Swanimote, "were presented. 

Forest Offices. — Beside.s the Otatos toiius 
Forestce (mentioned Stat. 1 Edw. III. cap. 3) and 
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the Supervisor Forestariorumi there were six 
classes of forest oflScers, — stewards, verderers, 
foresters, regarders, agistors, woodwards. No 
one could hold more than one ofSce at a time. By 
the Ordinance of the Forest, 34 Bdw. I.'c. 3 (1306), 
forest officers were exempt from attending assizes, 
juries, and inquests, without the forest. 

Ve/rderers were judicial officers of the king’s 
forest chosen iThpleno cmdtatu by his writ to the 
sheriff de mridario eligendo, and sworn. They 
were judges in the Swanimote, and directors of 
the other forest officers. They reviewed and 
enrolled ‘attachments and presentments of trespass 
in vert and venison, and held inquisitions “by 
the four townships nearest to the forest ” (Assize 
of the Forest, art. 7). The verderers, of whom 
there were usually four, were esquires or men of 
good estate. 

Foresters were officers sworn to preserve vert 
and venison. They attached offenders and pre- 
sented them at the forest courts. Foresters were 
appointed by the king’s letters patent and held 
office sometimes for life, sometimes during pleasure. 
In some cases they paid fee-farm rents to the 
king, and a man might be a forester in fee in 
jv/re uxoris. That a woman might be a forester, 
but had to appoint a deputy, is shown by the 
sheriff’s return to a writ of summons to the Justice 
Seat in Pickering Forest 8 Edw. III. (4 Inst. 310). 
Foresters might pursue offenders with fresh pursuit 
within their view out of the forest, but might not 
wound, beat, or kill them there as in some cases 
it was lawful (Stat. 21 Edw. I. of trespassers in 
parks, etc.) for them to do Avithiu the forest. 
They had the right of topping trees in another 
man’s ground for browse (Assize of Pickering, 

8 Edw. IIL, fo. 19). Those holding land in the 
forest paid yearly to the foresters at their scotale 
5s. or one sheep or lamb, and when the forest and 
officers had been in existence time out of mind, 
the foresters were entitled by prescription to I'^d. 
a day, or to all windfall wood, shoulders and skin 
of deer, etc. They could neither hawk nor hunt 
nor license others to do so. Every forester had 
to appear at the Justice Seat and present his 
horn on his knees to the chief justice in eyre, 
who delivered it to the marshall. It was returned 
to the forester on payment of a fine of 6s. 8d. 

Regarders were instituted by the Assize of the 
Forest, (c. 4) 1184. They were twelve knights who 
viewed and inquired into offences in vert and 
venison, concealments and defaults of other forest 
officers. They Avere appointed (1) by the king’s 
letters patent or by the justice in eyre, for life, 
or in fee (4 Inst. 291). (2) On the king’s writ 
to the sheriff to summon a regard of the forest. 
Vacancies by death were filled by the sheriff’s 
election in the county court. In this case the 
office was held during the king’s pleasure. (3) 
The chief justice in eyre appointed a substitute 
for a regarder to attend the Swanimote, pro hoc 
vice tantum. It was necessary thus to keep up 
the number because the twelve had to agree 
concerning offences. 

Regards, formerly called msitatio memonm, 
were held once in three years without a new writ, 
by regarders, foresters, and woodwards (Assize of 
the Forest, c. 10). The regarders appointed as 


many foresters for this as they thought fit. They 
surveyed Avastes, assarts, and purprestures, and 
entered them on a roll. This they brought to the 
Court of Attachments on the Swanimote, Avhen 
it was sealed and signed and was presented at the 
next Justice Seat. Woods within the forest metes 
but not part of the forest were out of regard. 

Agistors Avere four officers appointed by letters 
patent. They took the beasts to pasture in the 
forest, presented trespasses done by cattle, looked 
after the demesne woods and lands enclosed, and 
received the cattle and payments of those living 
in the forest who* had common in the unenclosed 
ground there. The king’s demesne woods and 
lands were agisted by his foresters, verderers, and 
agistors, who met at the Swanimotes for this 
purpose, and to receive the money (Charter of 
the Forest, c. 8). The verderers’ rolls of the 
Swanimote, on which the foresters’ and verderers’ 
agistments were enrolled, was the king’s record to 
charge the agistors with the receipt, and they 
alone were answerable for it. (Assize of Pickering, 
8 Edw. III., fo. 7, 8, 9.) They brought to the 
Justice Seat an account of the money received 
for pannage. The agistors, foresters, and verderers 
certified the chief justice in eyre when it was time 
to agist the king’s demesne woods and lands, and 
ho directed a commission to them to be returned 
at the next Justice Seat. 

Agistment is the pasture or herbage of any 
ground, or the money taken for it. It is of two 
Mnds. (1) Herbage — of Avoods, lands, and 
pastures. (2) Pannage — of woods alone, i.e. the 
mast of trees. The time of agistment in the 
king’s demesne woods and lands for herbage, for 
commonable beasts, was from the SAvanimote 
fifteen days before St. John the Baptist’s Day until 
Holy Rood Day (14th September). (Charter of the 
Forest, c. 8). This Avas the fence month. The 
agistment for pannage, which might be for beasts 
not commonable (swine and hogs), lasted for forty 
days from the Swanimote fifteen days before 
Michaelmas until about St. Martin’s Day, i 

Woodwards were officers who had the care of 
the woods and vert and presented offences at the 
Court of Attachments. If a subject had wood in 
the forest and his woodward did not appear at the 
justice seat to present his hatchet to the chief 
justice, his wood was seized to the king until he 
replevied it and paid a fine.' If not replevied in a 
year, it remained in the king’s hands for ever. 
An owner who appointed a woodward where there 
was not one before was fineable (Assize of 
Pickering, 8 Edw. IIL fo. 8). 

Assart, Furpresture, and Waste : 

Assart. To assart “is to destroy any covert 
by the rooting it up and to make it plain ground” 
(Manwood). The word comes from the French 
assartif {essarter, Coke) or from the Latin exuro 
or possibly from ad sero, it being sometimes 
spelt ass&rtare. Th e Dialogus de Scaccario (1. 1 3) 
says, “ What you find called occasiones by Isidorus 
are generally said to be estrepement ; that is, 
when the woods and brambles of the forest are 
occasionally cut doAvn for food and coverts j after 
the cutting down of which, and the roots pulled 
up, the land is turned up and cultivated. But if 
the woods were cut down in such a mannei 
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tliat scarcely the stock of an oak, or any otlier 
tree, remained standing in those parts where they 
had been cutting, and five could be found cut 
down together in one place, they looked upon 
it as waste ” (Madox, p, 29). Forest land might 
not be assarted without tlie king’s warrant, and 
land thus wrongfully assarted was seized into the 
king’s hands and was redeemable by a fine. If 
this was not paid by the owner or his heir, the 
king continued to hold the land for evei*. The 
fine for assarting was not fixed by the forest laws, 
but was levied at the discretion of the king or 
chief justice in eyre, usually according to the 
number and value of the acres assarted. A man 
found making assart or purpresture, if in the king’s 
woods, was committed for the first offence without 
bail until he paid the fine to the king, if in the 
woods of a subject, he was bailable for the two 
first offences (see State of Realm, i. 243). 

Bestold, sheriff of Oxfordshire, m the reign of Ilenry 
I. owed seven pounds ten slullmgs “for the king’s 
woods, which are so destroyed that no village can pay the 
farm for them.” Bohert, Earl of Leicester, “ once on the 
eve of a visitation of the woods, generally called a survey, 
made every three years, procured the king’s writ to be 
free from those sums of.moiiey that were demanded out 
of his land for waste, putting in the number arising out 
of them, which, being carried and read in public at the 
exchequer, all were amazed and astonished, saying does 
not this earl weaken our liberty” (Dialogus, i. 2; Madox, 
p. 28). 'Whole counties are found in the Pipe Rolls, 
tn msmcordia pro foresta. Wood rents paid for forest 
land, converted by the king’s license into pasture, 
were not included in the farm of the crown lauds on 
account of the fluctuation in their value. 

Rurpresture is thus described by the Dialogus 
(ii. 10) : “ It sometimes happens through the 
sheriff’s negligence, or his officers’, or by a long 
continuance of war, whereby those who lived near 
the estates appropriated to the crown, usurped part 
of them, and annexed them to their own posses- 
sions. But when the itinerant justices, by the oath 
of lawful men, discovered them, they rated them 
separately from the ferine of the county, and 
delivered them to the sheriff to he answered for 
separately ; and these are called purprestures or 
seizures ; which, when they are discovered, are 
taken as was said, from the possessors of them, 
and hence fall to the treasury. But if he from 
whom the seizure is taken committed the fact, 
he shall at the same time he pupished by a very 
heavy fine, unless the king thinks proper to 
forgive it him ; if he did not commit the fact, but 
is his heir, the recalling of the estate is held 
sufficient punishment” (Madox, p. 45). No man 
might enclose any ground in the forest to the hurt 
of the deer, and if he had a license to enclose he 
might not do it with a high hedge and ditch or a 
high paling, for this was against the Assize of the 
Forest (c. 10). A man might not build a house 
on his own free land in the forest without license, 
and a house so built was to be pulled down before 
a certain day, or a yearly rent paid to the king 
for it (Assize of Lancaster, 12 Edw. III., fo. 6). 
By the Assize of Clarendon c. 7 (1166) gaols 
might be built out of the king’s woods. 

Waste. To fell or cut down any woods which 
grow scattering, or anythick covert in the forest, 
though on a man’s own inheritance, yet if done 
without license of the chief justice in eyre, or 
view of the foresters, 'tis waste*' (Manwmod). 


The wood or place wasted was seized into the 
king’s hand until the owner or his heir paid a fine 
assessed by the chief justice in eyre according to 
the number and value of the acres wasted (Assize 
of Pickering, 8 Edw. III., foi, 22). 

Purvieu was certain territory, adjoining the 
forest, bounded with unmovable boumiaries and 
known by matter of record only. It was once 
forest-land and disafforested by the perambulations 
made in 1218. 

Forest Beasts. A forest was not a privileged 
place for all wild beasts and fowls, but only for 
those of the forest, chase, and warren, Tlie beasts 
of the forest were, the hart, hind, and hare, and 
later, the boar and the wolf. But wolve.s were 
almost destroyed by Edgar, and no care W'as ’ 
afterwards taken to preserve them. As late as 
Edward I.’.s time there were many wolves in 
England, for, in 1281, Peter Corbet was commis- 
sioned to destroy them in Gloucestershire, Wor- 
cestershire, Heiefordshire, Shropshire, and Staf- 
fordshire: **Lupos cum hominibns, cauibus, et 
ingeniis suus capiat et destruat moilis omnibus 
quihus viderit expedire” (ilymer, i, 591). 

Beasts of the cha.se were the buck, doe, and fox, 
and formerly the marten and roe. I'hose of the 
w^arren were tlie hare, cmiy, pheasant, and part- 
ridge. The difference between beasts of tlie forest 
and of the chu.se is that fore.st IhuuiU frequent 
woods and coverts, and tho.sa of the cliase are 
field beasts. Each had it.s mmon, and there are 
many interesting terms in this cmiiiection. 

The so-called laws of Canuto e.stabli.shed the 
king’s right to have forest “ wherever I shall wish 
to have it.” From this time nntil the granting 
of the Forest Charter in 1217, the king issueil a 
commission under the great seal declaring his 
will to make a fore.st in any place, and commanding 
that a perambulation bo made. When this is 
returned and certified the king is entitled to the 
forest by matter of record. A writ was then issued 
to the sheriff commanding him to proclaim through 
the county that the king had appointed such ground 
to be a forest, and that no one might hunt there 
after a certain day. But this made it only a chase 
until the king appointed the officers. 

Strictly speaking, only the king could hold a 
forest, because he alone had power to appoint a 
justice in eyre of the forest. F 0 re.sts were 
granted to subjects by letters patent, and all the 
officers remaiueil except the justice in eyre, 

AjPar&equally with a chase i.sa place of privilege 
for wild beasts of venery, ami also for other wild 
beasts that are beasts of the forest and of the 
chase. It mu.st be enclosed, and if open might be 
seized into the king’s hands as a free chase. 
Parks were held by subjects by license to impark. 
The monastery of Bt. Albans appears to have had 
a park in the vill teljoining. (Dom. i. 136 b.) 
Domesday mentions sixteen subjects who held 
parks. From the time of Edward I. most great 
men had parks and chases, ami the Patent EoUs 
contain many licenses to impark, 

A Chase is a harbour for wild beasts, usually 
smaller than a forest and not having so many 
liberties, and larger and with a greater diversity 
of beasts than a park. The officers were keepers 
and woodwards. A chase differs from a forest in 
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in 


that it may be in the hands of a subject, and from 
a park in that it is not enclosed. 

A WarreTi is a franchise or place privileged 
either by prescription or by a grant from the 
king to keep beasts and fowls of warren. A free 
warren cannot be seized, though unenclosed. 

Offenders m parks, chases, and warrens 'ivere 
punishable at common law, and by stat. 21 
Edw. in. De Malefactoribus in pards et chaceis, 
etc. 

Jlaia is a hedge, sometimes a park or enclosure. 
Beasts were caught by driving them into a hedged 
or paled part of a wood or forest called a luda. 
The haias mentioned in Domesday were chiefly 
in Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, and 
Cheshire. They occur in the Pipe Rolls as royal 
preserves. Edward III. had a chapel in his haia 
of Kiugesle. 

Names and Extent — The woods mentioned in 
Saxon charters are mostly very small and are only 
in a few counties, hut in early Saxon times the 
whole country between Tyne and Tees was a vast 
forest, the home of wild beasts. Only four forests 
are mentioned as such in Domesday besides the 
New Forest. These are Windsor Forest in Berk- 
shire, Gravelinges Forest in Wiltshire, Winburne 
Forest in Dorsetshire, and Hucheuuode or Which- 
wood Forest in Oxfordshire. Neither Middlesex 
nor Essex forests are mentioned, though they 
must have existed, but Foresiarius de silm 
regis occurs uuder Writtle in Essex (ii. 5 b). 
There are evident notices of forest land in 
Worcestershire, a forest is alluded to under 
Langebiidge Hundred, Gloucestershire, and 
another in Herefordshire, hut not byname (i. 179 
b. 181, 184, 186). The forest of Dean is evidently 
alluded to under Dene (i. 167 h.), and under the 
lands of William de Ow in Wigheiete, Gloucester- 
shire ocem's this entry : ‘ ‘ Alestan teuuit T. R. E. 
nunc est jussu Regis in foresta sua.” In making 
the New Forest, William I, afforested portions of 
manors which were already woods. At least 
17,000 acres were afforested in Hampshire between 
the reign of Edward the Confessor and the Domes- 
day survey. Most of this land appeal's to have 
been on the borders of an older forest called by 
several writers Ytene. Names of parts of the 
forest ending in “ham,” “ ton,” and “tune” show 
that they were sites of manors or villages. The 
royal demesnes inthereignof William I. are usually 
said to have consisted of 1422 manors, 30 chases, 
781 parks, and 67 forests, hut this is probably 
inaccurate (Stubbs, i. 403). From a passage in 
Abingdon cartulary,. William seems to have ex- 
tended the limits of Windsor Forest by four 
hides from Winckefeld towards Wildeshoram. 
Forests were probably at their greatest extent 
in John’s reign, and until this time the whole 
of Cornwall, one of the least wooded counties, was 
under forest laws. The whole of Essex seems to 
have been afforested by John (Rot. de Oblatis, p. 
102). The largest forest in England began to he 
destroyed when ironworks were established on a 
large scale in Sussex in the thirteenth centuiy. 
Coke says that the newest forest in England is 
Hampton Court forest, made by act of parliament 
31 Henry VIII. c. 5 (4 Inst 301). 

The forests of England are contemporary with 


the royal demesne, and both are supjiosed to have 
had their origin in the folc-land, but this view is 
rather shaken by the recent reseaiches of Professor 
Vinogradoff {Eng. Hist Rev. viij. 1). Gradually, 
as the king became looked on as more fully 
representative of the nation, the folc-land dis- 
apjieared before the terra regis "which we find in 
Domesday. The forests, a source of pleasure as 
well as of wealth, were considered as especially a 
royal possession. Among the Anglo-Saxons there 
were two chases, the higher reserved for the king, 
and the lower enjoyed by the holder of the land. 

A gi-eat industry of the Anglo-Saxons was keeping 
pigs, and woodland was very valuable not only for 
deer, for fuel, and for wood for building, but chiefly 
for the support of pigs. A “wood of so many 
])igs,” is a frequent entry in Domesday. In Ine’s 
laws (i..D. 690) the worth of a tree is estimated 
by the number of swine that can stand uuder it. 
These laws forbade the felliug and burning of trees, 
and imposed a fine of 60s. for burning a log in a 
wood, lest in this way woods should be destroyed. 
By Cuut’s laws, cutting brushwood in the king’s 
forest is forbidden, and the fine for destroying a 
tree which the beasts eat is 20s. Even in Henry 
L’s time, Herbert Losinga, Bishop of Norwich, 
refused to give fuel from a wood at Thorpe to the 
sick, and preferred to give money, saying, “Tu 
vero custodi sylvam sanctse Trinitatis sicut vis 
custodiri a sancta Trinitate ” (Epis. viij. ). Forests 
were sometimes waste land, terra non lucrahilis, 
often mentioned in the Pipe Rolls, and the pre- 
servation of game included, besides deer, boars, 
wolves, otters, and water-fowl, the fishing of rivers 
and coursing in great plains. An ancient privilege 
of the citizens of London confirmed by charter of 
Henry I. was coursing in Middlesex, Wiltshire 
aud Surrey. In the so-called laws of lEdward the 
Confessor, now known to be dated about 1217 
(Liebermann, Leges Anglorum), public as well as 
royal rights were protected ; any one claiming a 
private fishery or preserve for wild fowl without 
royal charter was fined by the jurors of the 
hundred, and a mill or weir made on a river was 
removed and the trespasser fined. The fence of 
the great rivers was removed by Magna Carta, 
cc. 47. By the forest laws attributed to Gnut, 
which are now known to be forgeries (Stubbs, 
Select Ghariersy 156 j Liebermann, Instituta Cnuti, 
ed. R. Hist. Soc., p. 90), four thanes were ap- 
pointed in every province to administer justice, 
and received a yearly salary of two hundred silver 
shillings. Under them were four inferior thanes 
(lesthegenes) who had the care of vert and venison, 
at a salary of sixty silver shillings, and under each 
of these were two men who watched at night and 
did the more servile work, receiving fifteen silver 
shillings yearly. They were all provided with 
horses and arms. Those of the two lower classes 
were tried for offences by the superior thanes, who 
were answerable only to the king. Harts, bisons, 
hares, and rabbits were enclosed, and the service 
of enclosing aud stalling was imposed on the 
villeins and burghers. All men were allowed to 
shoot wolves and foxes outside the enclosure, and 
every two villeins had to keep a dog. Domesday 
mentions a class of royal huntsmen who seem to 
have all been English, and to have passed into 
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the service of William, and an elaborate establish- 
ment of the Eoyal Hunt is given in the ConstUutio 
Dmnus Regis in the red book of the exchequer, 
which is now known to be as old as Henry I.’s 
time. After the Conquest all the remaining un- 
enclosed folc-land was reserved to the crown, 
and the crown -land was further increased, by the 
property of those who had fought in defence of 
England at Hastings. 

William I. introduced-the idea that hunting was 
the pastime of kings, to be followed simply for 
their pleasure and rigorously kept from their 
subjects. 

In making the New Forest, villages and churches 
were destroyed with the one purpose of promoting 
the king’s pleasure. Entries in Domesday show 
how the properties of individuals dwindled under 
the king whose fatherly affection was greater for 
the “ tall deer ” than for his people. The nature 
of the Conqueror’s forest laws is known from later 
notices and from the complaints of chroniclers. 
“His great men bewailed it, and the poor men 
murmured thereat ; hut he was so obdurate that 
he recked not of the hatred of them all ; but they 
must wholly follow the king’s will, if they would 
live or have property, land, or even his peace.” 
(A. S. Ghron, Bolls Series, p. 190). Under 
William II, these laws were probably enforced 
with increased severity, the greatest sufferers 
naturally being Englishmen who still kept some 
of their old property. Fifty such men were 
charged with breaMng the Conqueror’s forest laws, 
and proved their innocence by ordeal. William I. 
first attached the punishment of mutilation to 
offences against the forest laws ; William II. 
punished such offences with death, even when the 
offenders were Normans of high rank and his own 
relations. But it must be remembered that 
William I. substituted mutilation for capital 
punishment in every case ; in the forest laws it 
took the place of the fine imposed by Cnnt and 
led the way to the still heavier penalty. 

In the charter granted by Henry I. early in his 
reign, he says that by common consent of -Ms 
barons he has kept the forests in his own hand as his 
father had them. He probably issued forest laws 
of great severity and extended their jurisdiction 
within all franchises, so keeping to himself the 
right of hunting throughout the kingdom. So 
greatly did he care for the deer for the sake of 
the delights of hunting, that he scarcely made a 
distinction between the slaying of deer and the 
slaying of men (William of Newburgh, i. 3.). 

Stephen came to the throne anxious to conciliate 
the barons and full of concessions. He promised 
that he would not keep other men’s woods in his 
hands “ as King Henry had done, who every year 
impleaded them if they took venison in their own 
woods, or if they destroyed or lessened them for 
their own needs.” In the charter granted at his 
first great council he promised to restore to the 
churches and the nation the forests added by Henry 

I. , retaining those held by William I, and William 

II. He did not keep his promise (Stubbs, i. 
403). But that it should have been made at such 
a time, and accepted by the barons, shows that 
in this direction the crown was becoming stronger ; 
for the forests made by William II. which Henry 


I. had given up are now added to those of 
William I, In the unsettled times of Henry I. 
and Stephen encroachments and trespasses were 
made in the king’s forests. 

From the accession of Henry 11. the administra- 
tion of the forests occupies a very important and 
clearly-defined position, side by side with the 
common law. Early in bis reign he appointSd 
justices who visited the forests when the justices' 
itinerant were on circuit. The general visitation 
of 1166, after the council of Clarendon, when two 
justices visited the whole country, was followed 
the next year by a survey of the forests, and this 
again by a circuit of the shires. Again in 1175 
Henry himself held a great visitation of the forests 
at Nottingham, and in spite of the expostulations 
of the justiciary, he exacted large fines for the de- 
struction of vert and venison which he had himself 
authorised in the war. Just before this, he had' 
hanged four knights at Lichfield for the murder 
of a forester. The assize of Woodstock (a.d. 1184) 
is the first forest code now extant The punish- 
ments were probably not quite so severe as those 
enforced by Henry I. The archbishops, bishops, 
earls, barons, knights, free tenants, and all other 
men were to attend the court of the forest justice 
at the summons of the chief forester (art. 11). 
This was enforced by Bichard L, and repealed by 
the great charter (art. 44), and the charter of the 
forest (art. 2). By the connivance of the legate, 
Hugo Pierleoni, even the clergy, whom the com- 
mon law could not touch, were to be subject to 
the law of the forests ; the foresters were strictly 
enjoined not to hesitate to lay hands on them if 
they found them trespassing (art. 9). No one 
was to cut his own wood in the king’s forest 
except for fuel, and even this, subject to the view 
of the forester (art. 3). Every one twelve years of 
age living within the forest bounds was to swear 
to the king’s peace (art. 13). 

In 1198, when Geoffrey Fitz- Peter succeeded 
Hubert Walter as justiciar, one of his first 
measures was to hold a visitation of the forests. 
He enlarged the assize of Woodstock, and attend- 
ance at the session of the forest justice, required by 
article 11, was enforced as rigorously as attend- 
ance at the shire and hundred courts. Fitz-Peter, 
however, was equally severe in other branches of 
the administration. 

Forest Gharter. The first forest charter is that 
of Henry III., issued by the earl marshall on 6th 
November 1217. Formerly a charter of John 
dated 1216 was cited on the authority of Matthew 
Paris, but this is really the charter of 1217 
(Stubbs, i. 403). In a recently discovered charter 
of liberties, supposed to be a French forgery of 
1216, references to the forests occur which seem, 
to anticipate the charter of 1217 {Fng. Hist. Rev., 
April 1894). All the forests made by Bichard I- 
and John were to be at once disafforested (c. 
3), but those of Henry 11. only if they were 
to the damage of the owners of the woods af- 
forested (c. 1). No one was to lose life or limb 
for offences in venison, but to be heavily fined. 
If he could not pay this fine he was to be im- 
prisoned for a year and a day, and then in de- 
fault of sureties was to be banished (art. 10). An 
archbishop, bishop, earl, or baron, going *^hrough 
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the forest, was to be free to take two beasts by 
view of the forester. If he was not present 
they were to cause a horn to be blown that 
they might not seem to be stealing the king’s 
deer (c. 11). Only foresters in fee were to 
take tolls. Thus some of the abuses pressing 
most heavily on the people were removed,, and 
this charter was to the forest administration very 
much what the great charter was to the constitu- 
tion at large. In both cases tyranny led to a 
definition and assurance of liberties, thus making 
them more secure for the future than they would 
otherwise have been. In 1218, the year follow- 
ing the issue of the charter, a perattibulation of 
the forests was held to determine their extent for 
all time. By an ordinance of the same year, 
Henry III was restricted from making grants in 
perpetuity until he should be of age, and in 1227, 
when he attained his majority, this ordinance was 
said to invalidate all former grants unless they 
were now renewed on payment. At the parliament 
of Oxford 'the barons had again to seek redress 
against the encroachments of the king, who had 
re -.afforested woods and lands disafforested by 
‘perambulation (art. 7), and had given warrens in 
forests disafforested by charter (c. 9). 

In 1299, when Edward I. was in urgent need of 
money for the French war, he confirmed the great 
charter and the charter of the forest in return for 
a ‘grant of one eighth from the barons and knights. 
In the case of the forests, the phrase “ salvo jure 
coronm nostrse ” was inserted, but a second confir- 
mation was demanded and granted two months later, 
without this clause. In consequence of delay in 
carrying out disafforestations under the charter of 
the forest, twenty articles called “ Articuli super 
Cartas” were passed the next year by the first 
complete parliament since 1296. Infringements 
of the charters were to be inquired into, and 
severe measures taken with regard to forest 
administration. A perambulation was held in 
1301, and Edward confirmed the charters again at 
the parliament of Lincoln. In 1305, Clement V. 
granted him absolution from his oath, and this be 
only used to evade the forest articles which he had 
been compelled to grant in 1299 and 1301. The 
people still complained of the oppressions of forest 
officers. Their grievances were (1) Accusations 
and indictments were not made by lawful inquests, 
but by commpd of one or two foresters or 
verderers in order to extort money. (2) The 
great number of forest officers who were obliged 
to live near the forest, and to sell the wood and 
deer for their means of livelihood. These com- 
plaints were met in 1306 by the ordinance of the 
forest. One of its six articles provided that no 
forest officer was to take part in any assize, jury, 
or inquest without the forest (c. 3). 

From the reign of Edward III. the hold of the 
crown on the forests became gradually weaker. 
Elizabeth and James I. alienated much of the 
forest territory, letting it on lease or in fee-farm, 
and great dissatisfaction was caused in 1641 by 
the attempts of Charles 1. to reclaim this land. 
The king’s title was found by inquisition, but by 
V la jury acting under prejudiced direction. The 
Earl of Holland held a court as chief justice in 
eyre of the forests almost every year, though the 
VOL. II. 


old custom had been once in three years. The 
royal forests in Essex were so enlarged that they 
were said to include the whole county as in John’s 
time. The Earl of Salisbury was nearly ruined 
by the loss of his estate near the New Forest. 
The boundaries of Rockingham Forest were ex- 
tended from six to sixty miles, and enormous fines 
imposed on the trespassers. Thus the Earl of 
Salisbury was fined £2000, the Earl of Westmore- 
land, £19,000, and Sir -Charles Hatton, £12,000. 
It is probable, however, that these fines were not 
exacted in full. The king obtained Richmond 
Park by depriving many of his subjects both of 
their freehold lands and their rights of common, 
hut they probably received compensation. In 
1641 the Act for the Limitation of the Forests 
determined for ever the extent of the royal forests 
according to their boundaries in 20 James I. 

[Bicdogus de Scaccario, ed. Madox, 1768. — 
Manwood’s Forest Laws, ed. Nelson, 1717. — 
Stubbs, Const. Sist. i., Select Qhartesrs. — Ellis, Jwf. 
to Domesday, i. — Freeman, Norman Conquest— 
Hall, Covmt Life under the Plantag&nets. — Pearson, 
E%st Maps of England. — Lappenberg (trans. 
Thoi’pe), Hist, of England wnd&r the A. S. Kings. 
— Cowell, Interpreter. — Statutes of the Realm (2nd 
edition) for Charters and Statutes of the Forest 
after 1215. — Gardiner, Select Documents of the 
Puritan Re'oolutwn.'l M. T. M. 

FOREST, Beasts op. See Foeests, Medi- 
iEVAL, p. 110. 

FOREST CHARTER. See Forests, Medi- 


JIVAL, p. 112. 

FOREST, Courts op. See Forests, Medi- 

iEVAL, p. 108. 

FOREST, Names and Extent op. See 
Forests, Medijeval, p. 111. 

FOREST, Officers op. See Forests, 
Medi.®val, p. 108. 


FORESTERS. See Forests, Mediaeval, 
p. 109. 

FORESTS, Economic Aspects of. History 
shows that, except in arctic regions, there was 
once a natural covering of woodlands over the 
greater part of the globe. • In the writings of 
Tacitus and Csesar distinct evidence is given of 
the general distribution and character of these 
woodlands throughout France, Germany, and 
Britain ; and in those parts of the world, such 
as the backwoods of America and the jungles 
of Burma, where increase in the population is 
only now gradually necessitating the clearance 
of the primeval forests in order to permit of 
the extension of arable and pasture land, the 
same processes may at the present day be seen 
as took place centuries ago in the more civilised 
and settled portions of the globe. 

In many of the countries of Europe the pro- 
cesses by which the present ratio of woodland 
to total area has been attained are clearly 
traceable. To detail them or to examine into 
their causes is beyond the scope of this article. 
According to the Government Statistical Returns 
for 1905, the utilisation of the soil is as follows 
throughout most of the European countries ; — 
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Country, 


Latest 1 
data 

available 

for. 


Total Area 
'acres), Lakes, I 
Bivers, etc. 


Total 

Com Crops. 


Acreage (approximate) under 
Grass and ] other Woodlands. 


United Kingdom , 

Germany 

France 

Bussia in Europe (excl. Poland) 

Austria 

Hungary 

Sweden 

Italy. 

Denmark 

HoUand 

Belgium 


im 77,642,099 8,393,000 

1900 133,586,000 88,177,739 

1903 130,374,482 ", — 

1902 1,244,367,361 174,592,148 

1903 74,102,001 16,681,757 

1903 80,979,000 24,721,609 

1900 101,565,000 4,218,217 

1896 70,787.236 20,518,000 

1901 9,600,000 

1902 8,038,000 1,337,589 

190B 7,277,000 1,899,516 


34,636,665 3,029,360 

27,759,244 14,741,698 34,669,794 

31,371,872 10,298,049 22,224,134 

72 646,845 21,879,220 425,564,842 

16,949,479 4,904,884 24,157,672 

9,731,455 7,722,527 22,274,033 

6,547,803 1,629,074 51,146,579 

17,022,000 13,442,000 10,266,310 


2,827,284 1,045,767 

8,091,679 1,059,766 625,352 

990,275 1,''^ 1,250,000 


If we compare the most civilised countries of 
Europe, the following ratios will be observed : — 


Country. 

Percentage of Total Area 
under 

Forest. 

Tillage. 

Pasturage. 

tTnited Kingdom 

Sf 

24| 

86| 

France 

17 

4S 

17 

Germany . . . j 

25| 

m 

16 

Austria and Hungary 

30 

42 1 

17 


The proportion in which woodlands should he 
retained for climatic, national- economic con- 
siderations can never he stated in anything 
like an authoritative manner. Thanks to our 
insular position, and more particularly to the- 
beneficial influence exerted on the climate of 
Britain hy the Gulf Stream, the woodland area 
has with impunity been restricted to so low a 
ratio as would undoubtedly have entailed agri- 
cultural disaster in the interior of the continent 
of Europe. It is not merely the proportion of 
woodland to the total area that must he taken* 
into account, but also the manner in which it 
is distributed over the surface of the country. 
Thus India, with a total area of 737,703,322 
acres, has, according to the Statistical Abstract 
for British India for 1905, state forests 
aggregating 67,136,162 acres, or 9'5 per 
cent of the whole, without reckoning the 
unclassed jungles covering many thousands of 
square miles throughout the thinly-populated 
provinces of Burma and Assam ; but as these are 
not equally distributed over the length and 
breadth of the land, certain portions of Bengal, 
Madras, and Upper Burma are in particular 
now and again liable to famine when the south- 
west monsoon fails to deposit the normal 
quantities of moisture in any year. 

In Britain the clearance of the forests was 
throughout the middle ages not only unchecked 
but directly encouraged, so that as early as the 
reign of Henry YII. the woodlands covered only 
about one-third of the total area ; in Ireland, 
too, so late as the l7th century the poKcy of 
clearance of forests was urged on by James I., 
Charles L, and Cromwell. On the continent, 
on the other hand, legal action was taken as 
early as the beginning of the 14th century to 
restrict clearance of woodlands. Thus in Ger- 
i The figures for 1911 show only very slight alterations. 


many in 1304 the first edict was issued for- 
bidding fresh clearances in a part of Alsace, and 
ordering land to he replanted which had been 
cleared without permission. Similar edicts were 
issued in France hy Charles IX. and Henry IV. 
in the 16th century, and a more stringent law 
on the subject was the celebrated ordonnaTicc des 
J'orits of 1669. At the time of the revolution 
this was practically set aside by a decree of 
1790, hut the impetus thus given to excessive 
clearance was so soon productive of evil results 
that a prohibition had to be issued from the 
consulate prohibiting further clearances. At 
the present day aU circumstances relative to the 
clearance of woodland are provided for in the 
code forestierj framed for the better administra- 
tion of the national, communal, and private 
forests. 

The ClirmtU Injluence of Forests is discussed 
by Humboldt, who in the A^ects of Nature 
laments that the wants and restless activity of 
man “ gradually despoil' the face of the earth 
of the refreshing shades which still rejoice the 
eye in Horthem and Middle Europe, and which, 
even more than any historic documents, prove 
the recent date and youth of our civilisation.” 
The subject was never studied seriously untO 
1867, when observations were begun by Prof. 
E. Ebermayer of Munich, of which the first 
results were published ia 1873 in his celebrated 
work Die physicalischen MnwirTcmgen des 
Waldes cmf Luft und Boden. Since then, how- 
ever, more extended observations conducted 
throughout Germany, France, and Switzerland 
have in many ways caused his deductions to be 
modified. The best r4sum6 of the work accom- 
plished in this direction is to be found in Prof. 
E. Weber’s Die Aufgaben der Forstwirthsckaft^ 
forming the opening portion of Prof. J. Lorey’a 
Eandhuch der Forstwissenschaft, 1886, from 
which the following results are taken. 

1. As regards Atmospheric Temperature, 
The average results of observations made 
during ten years (1875-85) in different kinds 
of forest at heights varying from 10 to 3000 
feet above the sea-level, and at latitudes between 
471“ to 65|-° H., showed that in general the 
mean atmospheric temperature in woodlands is 
cooler than in the open, as shown in the 
following table : — 
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Temperature of Woodland Air, compared with that 
of Air in tbe Open. 

In ’ Fabr. 

At 5 feet 
above the 
ground. 

In the Tree- 
crown. 

Spring 

1- 24'’ cooler 

2- 55' „ 

0*57* cooler 

Summer . 

1*47* „ 

Autumn . . 

I'lS* „ 

0*41“ „ 

Winter 

o-er „ 

0*03* warmer 

Annual Average of all 
recorded Observations. 

1*044* cooler 

0*414° cooler 


The annual average temperature in woods 
growing in closed canopy is found to be lower 
than in the open, although the crowns of the 
trees are on the whole a little warmer in 
winter. The difference is greatest in summer, 
least in winter, and about midway between 
these extremes in spring and autumn ; but 
the mean annual difference seldom amounts 
to over 1® Eahr. near the ground, and to 
scarcely in the crown. The prevention of 
■insolation of the soil during the long hot days 
of summer, and the rapid transpiration of the 
foliage, exert greater influence on the atmo- 
spheric temperature than can be ascribed to 
shelter from wind and decrease of nocturnal 
radiation. 

Observations made in southern Germany 
established the fact that in the forests 'it is 
cooler during the day, and warmer during the 
night than in the open. During the day the 
shade afforded by the crowns of the trees keeps 
the ^ir cool, whilst the leafy canopy interferes 
with the radiation of warmth during the night. 
These equalising influences are naturally 
strongest during spring, summer, and autumn, 
when foliage is most abundant, whilst in winter 
the coniferous woods with evergreen canopy are 
milder than deciduous forests. Owing to these 
differences in temperature, beneficial currents 
of air set in between the woodlands and the 
open country, in the same manner as land and 
sea breezes are formed. During the day the 
cooler and moister air of the forest flows out to 
the open, to take the place of the heated air 
ascending ; at night a current sets in from the 
open, cooled by radiation, towards the forest. 
The immediate action of forests is, therefore, to 
modify the daily maxima and minima of atmo- 
spheric temperature, hence it may be deduced 
that a comparison of the absolute extremes of 
temperature during the year must exhibit the 
sum total of the influence exerted by woodlands 
on atmospheric temperature. As extremes of 
temperature are bad alike for man and beast, 
and for agricultural operations, this modifying 
effect can sometimes be of immense importance 
from a national -economic point of view, for 
many places that were once fertile are now 
little better than barren wastes in consequence 
of the reckless denudation of forest. The 
'German observations yielded the following 
results on this point : — 


Average difference of temperature in the forest and 
m the open at 5 feet above the ground. 

Exhibited by maxima of July by minima 

of January 

6*82’' Fahr. cooler in. forestl Falw- warmer 

in forest 

In making these observations it was found 
that geographical position, exposure to winds, 
and the nature of the forest exerted modifying 
influences to a certain, and often not incon- 
siderable extent. 

2. As regards soil Urruperature^ observations 
in southern Germany gave the followint^ 
results : — 


Aw 

witfii that in the open. 

-= cooler by. 4-= warmer by. 


In • Fahr. 

At .sur- 
face 

At 1ft. 
depth 

At 2 ft 
depth 

At S ft 
depth 

At 4 ft. 
depth 

Spring 

Summer 

Autamn 

Winter 

-4*08“ 

-6*10° 

-1*85° 

-0*28° 

-3*08" 

-6*71" 

-2*16“ 

-|-0*43“ 

-3-24“ 

- 7*or 
-8*04“ 
-0*45“ 

-2 -75* 
- 6*86“ 
- 3*26“ 
-0-22“ 

-2-32* 

-6*63° 

-8*68* 

-0'34“ 

Annual average 

-8*16* 

-2*88" 

-3-46" 

-3*28“ 

-3-19* 


Thus the mean annual temperature of the 
soil in woods is at all these depths of observa- 
tion cooler than in the open. The differences 
are greatest in summer, least in winter, and 
about the mean in spring and autumn. In 
countries with warm summers this reduction of 
soil temperature over large, areas by means of 
woods has a decidedly beneficial tendency. 

3. As regards the Degree of Aitmospherk 
ffumidiiy . — Observations throughout Germany 
and Switzerland have shown that as regards the 
absolute humidity of the air, forests have no 
appreciable climatic effect, although they of 
course exert very great influence on its reJatire 
humidity. Taking all the observations together, 
the results arrived at show that the mean 
annual relative humidity of woodland air is 
from 8^ to 10 per cent greater than that of air 
in the open, but that the difference varies 
greatly according to the season of the year, 
being greatest in summer and autumn and least 
in winter and spring. 

4. As regards the Freeipitation of Aqueom 
Vapour . — ^As has above been stated, woodland 
air is cooler than that in the open, whilst the 
trees themselves are also cooler, especially in 
summer, hence when a current of air is wafted 
from the open into the forest its temperature 
falls and it approaches nearer to the point of 
saturation, i.e. its relative humidity increases. 
If it were already near the point of saturation, 
the formation of dew must take place. "Wood- 
lands, therefore, act as condensers of atmo- 
spheric moisture, and decrease the absolute 
humidify of the air whilst increasing its relative 
humidity ; at the same time they also add. to 
the humidity of the air by transpiration. Very 
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careful observations made for the purpose have 
as yet failed to establish the actual effect of 
forests in the precipitation of dew and rainfall. 
Corrections of such various sorts have to he 
made for the correlation of readings at different 
points in the forest and in the open, as to make 
the deductions open to serious objections. 
Thus readings at 192 points of observation in 
Germany, corrected as carefully as possible with 
reference to causes of difference, lead to no other 
trustworthy inference than that at high altitudes 
large extents of woodland must considerably 
increase the local rainfall. But as nearly one- 
fourth of the rainfall is actually intercepted hy 
the crowns and stems of the trees, forest growth 
offers great mechanical advantages in preventing 
the scouring and washing away of soil in 
mountainous tracts. Although it is a generally 
accepted dictum that rainfall is greater near 
large forests than in the open under similar 
physical conditions, this has not yet been 
proved by scientific observers. But owing to 
their lower temperature, their gi’eater relative 
humidity, and the mechanical obstruction they 
offer to currents of air, forests certainly act as 
condensers of aqueous vapour, though their 
influence in this respect is much greater in 
mountainous tracts than on plains. 

5. As regards JEvajioration of Soil-moistwre, 
— Observations made in Germany and Austria 
during ten years (1875-85) proved that, even in 
the vicinity of the forest, evaporation in the 
open was considerably greater than within the 
woods. The results are as follows : — 


In tlie Open .... 
In the Forest .... 

Water evaporated. 

20-9 inches 

9'5 „ 

Lower in forest than the open by 

11*4: inches 

Evaporation inforest expressed 
in tbe percentage of that in V 
the open . . . J 

46 7, 


The practical importance of this will be at once 
seen when it is recollected that the mineral 
food-supplies can only be taken up from the 
soil hy the rootlets of plants when presented in 
the form of soluUe salts. 

6. As regards the Feeding of Streams and 
the Protection of the Soil. The action of forests 
is to retain in the soil a large proportion of the 
rainfall, which, by percolation to the lower 
layers and the subsoil, tends to feed the streams 
perennially, and to maintain a constant supply 
of moisture. That the mechanical action of 
rain in regard to washing away soil on steep 
slopes is interfered with by the crowns and 
stems of trees, has already been noted. But 
by the decomposition of dead foliage, etc., to 
form hwmis or mould, a strongly hygroscopic 
admixture is conveyed to the upper layer 
of the soil, thereby enabling it to Imbibe and 
retain moisture with sponge-like capacity, and 


giving the latter time to percolate instead of 
running off rapidly on sloping ground. The 
evaporating action of sun and wind is counter- 
acted by the leaf-canopy, which also prevents 
radiation of warmth at night. "When large 
tracts of country are denuded of forest, increase 
of temperature dui’ing the days of summer, 
rapid radiation of warmth by night, diminished 
dew -formation in spring and summer, and 
unchecked evaporation of moisture (through 
insolation and the free play of winds), must be 
the inevitable results. Such consequences, 
involving serious agricultural disasters, might 
easily be pointed out in many parts of con- 
tinental Europe, Western Asia, and India j 
references may, however, be made on these 
matters to the articles in the Ffatimal Reviev)^ 
^‘Forest Science,” July 1889, p. 691, and the 
Fdinlurgh Review, ‘‘The Penury of Russia,” 
January 1893. The latter instance is a 
terrible object-lesson regarding the indiscri- 
minate clearing of woodlands ; in the nine 
years ending in 1887 a decrease of no less 
than 101,861,668 acres took place in the area 
returned as woodlands, a gi’eat deal of which 
has simply become waste land. Forests tend 
to break the violence of the rainfall, retain 
temporarily a large proportion on the stem and 
branches, from which it trickles to the ground, 
bind the soil by means of their roots and the 
hnmns layer formed by the dead foliage, and 
imbibe and retain the moisture till it can 
gradually percolate to the lower strata for the 
maintenance of the beneficial perennial streams. 
In the alpine districts of southern Europe 
“ban-forests ” are subject to special laws, being 
retained as protection against landslips, 
avalanches, etc. 

7. As regards General Eygienic Effect on the 
Atmosffhere . — Whilst fresh clearance of forest 
tracts, especially in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries, induces fever and ague, the re-plant- 
ing of feverish localities, like the Campagna di 
Roma and the Tuscan marshes, has improved 
their climate. But these effects are more likely 
due to the degree of direct insolation, freely 
accorded in the one case, and counteracted in the 
other, than to any hygienic property inherent 
in tree-growth. In the latter case the evapora- 
tion of stagnating soil- moisture owing to the 
transpiration through the foliage would of 
itself go far to remove causes of insalubrity. 

Ebermayer’s experiments showed that wood- 
land air had most ozone in winter, which proves 
that the amount of ozone it retains can not be 
due to any chemical action of the foliage, for 
even the evergreen conifers only transpire 
during the winter period of rest. But as in 
the decomposition of the carbonic acid of 
the air by tree-foHage from spring to autumn, 
the carbon is absorbed and oxygen set free, 
and as during the period of active vegetation 
the hours of sunlight far outnumber those of 
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darkness — wken oxygen is imbibed by the 
foliage, and carbon set free — it follows that, 
apart from their invaluable aesthetic influence, 
the planting of trees in towns and cities 
decidedly tends towards the purification of the 
air from its excess of carbonic acid ; trees and 
forests act like filters in fact. 

The Monetary Value of Forests and of Forest 
Froduce, — In actuarial calculations affecting 
woodlands a somewhat lower rate of interest 
must be adopted than is obtainable on ordinary 
investments, owing mainly to the social prestige 
which usually accompanies large wooded estates 
with good shooting, and also to the fact that 
timber and forest produce have hitherto 
steadily appreciated in value whilst other 
commodities have relatively depreciated ; this 
matter is well stated in Prof. G. Heyer’s 
Einleitung mr Waldwerthrechnungy 1883, pp. 
3-16. What rates of interest should be fixed 
on for a comparison of the rentability of the 
agricultural or the sylvicultural utilisation of 
any soil depends on varying local conditions. 
Considering the much longer period elapsing 
between the formation and the realisation of 
timber crops, and the greater dangers to which 
they are meanwhile exposed from wind, fire, 
insects, etc., a higher rate of interest might 
naturally be looked for ; but in most civilised 
countries, as a matter of fact, woodlands are 
■practically confined to tracts which, either from 
poverty of soil or other physical causes, are 
unsuited for agricultural occupation, or pay 
better under timber. According to Heyer, 
whilst the ordinary rate of interest was from 4 
to 4^ per cent throughout Germany, the rate 
of interest for calculations relating to agricul- 
tural soils was 2 to 3 per cent, and that pre- 
scribed for sylvicultural calculations in the state 
forests was from 2^ to 3 per cent. The 
•economic importance of the steady ajppr^iation 
in the marlcet ralue of forest produce is a feature 
that deserves attention, for this is bound to be 
accentuated in the future, seeing that whilst 
population and demands for timber, etc., are 
constantly increasing, the woodland area, and 
therefore the possibility of satisfying these de- 
mands easily, are constantly decreasing through- 
out the whole world. 

Prof. K. Gayer, in his rectorial address before 
the university of Munich in 1889, Der Wald im 
Wechsel der Zeiten, page 15, states that the 34^ 
millions of acres of woodland in Germany annu- 
ally produce about 60,000,000 cubic meters of 
timber and fuel, and yield annually about 
.620,000,000 to £22,500,000, which at 2 per 
cent would make their capital value about 
£1,000,000,000. And, according to Weber, 
op. ciL page 85, it was found in 1875 that no 
less than 683,000 persons were engaged in 
industries directly dependent on the timber 
trade, in addition to £4,150,000 being annually 
disbursed for various manipulations before the 


produce reached the buyer, and without reckon- 
ing costs of transport thereafter. 

The most valuable forests in the British 
empire are undoubtedly those of India, which 
yielded a revenue of £1,697,120 during the 
year 1908-1909. Even accepting 2 per cent as 
the rate of interest obtained, this would make 
their capital value about £85,000,000 ; but it 
IS probably more. 

Even the 3,029,360 acres of woodland in 
the United Kingdom represent a very consider- 
able capital. Taking the average period of 
rotation of the timber crops at 90 years, the 
rental of the land at 6s. per acre per annum, 
the cost of planting, etc., at £2 an acre, and the 
rate of interest at which the landowner is con- 
tent to work as 2|- per cent, their actual cost at 
the present moment (treating them as ranging 
normally up to 90 years) would amount to 
(3,029,360 X £2 : 5s.) 1-02545 ,=£20,652, 661. 
But the timber and minor forest produce of 
home growth is entirely inadequate to supply 
the demands existing in Britain, as may be 
seen from the following statement showing the 
quantities of the chief imports during 1910, 
and the countries whence they were obtained 


Imports 

Wood and Timber. 

Loads. 

Approxi- 
mate Value. 

Hewn (in the round or square) 
Fromflussia. 

„ Sweden and Norway . 
„ Germany . 

„ United State.s . 

„ British E. India . 

„ Canada 
„ Other Countries . 

1,526,1SS 

610,158 

149,935 

164,545 

36,484 

38,141 

1,226,613 

£ 

2.775.000 

927.000 

272.000 

299.000 
66,000 
60,000 

2.280.000 

Saitm or split, planed or 
dressed 

PromBussia. 

„ Sweden and Norway . 
„ United States . 

„ Canada 
„ Other Countries . 

8,646,970 

6,629,000 

2,877,503 

1,604,515 

435,584 

1,106,505 

139,322 

8.270.000 

4.610.000 

1.260.000 
3,180,000 

400,000 


6,163,429 

17,710,000 

Furniture woods . 

Tons. 

270,431 

1,867,000 

Total for timber alone . 


26,206,000 

Minor Froduce 

Pulp of wood 

Gums, rosins, etc. 

Bark, etc., for tanners and 
dyers ^ 

859,873 

108,117 

44,087 

4.003.000 

2.881.000 

306,000 


1,012,077 

7,190,000 

Cabinet and joiners’ work . 
Woodware and turnery 


612,000 

1,726,000 

Total value of Imports 


35,734,000 

Exports — 

Bough, hewn, sawn, or 
split, and staves . 
Furniture, cabinetwares, etc. 

Loads. 

22,083 

129,000 

1,836,000 

Excess of Imports over Ex- 
ports 


1,965,000 


33,769,000 
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These do not include cutch, gamhier, caout- 
chouc, giitta-percha, willows, cork, peruvian 
bark, etc. , amounting to over £32,000,000 more. 

It woilld of course be a physical impossibility 
to produce the greater part of these imports in 
Britain, but there is no climatic reason why, 
at any rate, a considerable portion of the 
following timber should not be home grown ; — 


Imported from Bussia, Sweden, Norway, and Germany. 

Timber in tbe rough 
Converted Timber . 

Loads, 2,186,281 
„ 4,555,826 

£8,974,000 

13,092,000 

Total . 

Loads, 6,742,10? 

£17,066,000 


Before enumerating the more important litera- 
ture touching on the economic aspects of forests, 
special and prominent mention must be given to 
the very masterly and complete short treatise on 
the history of forestry, and the national-economic 
importance of forests and of forest-produce, which 
is comprised in the three articles on Forsten, con- 
tribnted by Prof. M. Endres of Tubingen to the 
SmdwMerhuch der Stmtswissmchaften^ edited 
by Conrad, Elster, Lexis and Ldening, 1898-1901, 

[Bail, LelirhuGh der Polit Oekonomie, article 
“Forstwirthschaft,”byWagner-Nasse. — Sohonberg, 
Eandbuch der PoUt OeTeonomie, art, Forstwirth- 
fichaft,” by J. v. Helferich. — ^Lorey, Eandbudh der 
FcrstvMsemchaftj 1886, art, **Forstpolitik,” by 
J. ht'Gi.-^Fncydo^osdia Britannicaf art, “ Forests.” 
— W. Schlich, Manual of Forestry y 1887, vol. i. 
pp.13-96. — Nineteenth Century, exty “Woodlands,” 
July 1891. — Mirdfurgh Review, art, “The Penury 
of Bussia,” January 1893. — J. Nishet, British 
Forest Trees, 1893, Preface and Introduction. — 
Roscher, Nationalokonomie des Ackerhaues, etc., 
bk. ill. ch. iii. — Fin natiomldkonomisches Eaujpt- 
yrinzijg der Forstvnrthschaft, 9th ed., 1878. — B. 
E. Femon, Forest Influences, X7.S.A., 1893. — 
Professor Isaac Bayley Balfonr, Address on 
Forestry at the British Association, § D. (Biology), 
Oxford, 9th August 1894.] j. N. 

FOBETHOUGrHT. Forethought may be 
defined as that species of imagination which 
enables a man to realise at any given time his 
probable wants in the future. What is not 
immediately present to the senses cannot excite 
intense fear or desire unless it be vividly 
realised by the imagination. Without fore- 
thought, therefore, it would be impossible for 
a man to deny himself now in order that he 
might enjoy hereafter. He might desire riches 
as the means of instant enjoyment ; but he 
would not accumulate riches as the means 
either of enjoyment or of production in the 
future. Thus forethought is the necessary con- 
dition of all saving, and therefore of the forma- 
tion of capital. 

The degree of forethought possessed by any 
race or individual is determined by causes too 
numerous and too obscure for complete enumera- 
tion. Among the more obvious of these causes 
is climate. In some countries the climate is so 
benign as to provide the means of life and of 
pleasure almost without any assistance from 


man, in others the climate is so rigorous that, 
with the most pinching parsimony, only a bare 
existence can be gained. In neither case can 
we expect much forethought from the inhabit- 
ants. In the one case they are comfortable 
without forethought, in the other case no fore- 
thought could make them comfortable. More- 
over a luxurious climate relaxes, and a frozen 
climate benumbs the intellectual powers. It 
is in the intermediate climates that man can do 
most to better his condition and has most 
mental energy to conceive and to deske 
improvement. 

Another influence which affects forethought 
is religion. Some religions have stimulated, 
others have repressed the natural instinct to 
enjoy the present which so often operates 
against forethought. It is true that the ascetic 
temper which condemns pleasure condemns also 
the pursuit of riches. Yet no communities 
have developed a higher degree of forethought 
than Scotland and New England, where an 
austere religion has been all but universally 
accepted. In such communities tbe enjoyment 
of the passing hour is doubly difficult, and the 
mind even of the ordinary man is forced to 
direct itself upon the future. A third in- 
fluence is government. Men will not deny 
themselves in order to attain a remote object 
unless they have fair grounds for hoping that 
their self-denial will bear fruit. Such grounds 
they can have only under a tolerably good 
government. A government which takes an 
undue proportion of the national means to fill 
its treasury, or which permits its servants to 
practise extortion, or which fails to defend 
public order against foreign assailants or 
domestic criminals, or which maintains the- 
thoughtless in comfort at the charge of the pro- 
vident — stih more a government which commits 
many of these faults — will effectually weaken 
forethought, and may in time reduce the richest 
country to penury. On the other hand a good 
and orderly government will stimulate fore- 
thought to such an extent as to cause a steady 
accumulation of capital. Another influence 
is education. In so far as education weakens 
the force of momentary appetite, and strengthens 
the reflective and imaginative powers, it tends 
to increase forethought. 

Yet another influence affecting forethought 
is the opportunity for safe and profitable invest- 
ment of savings. The motives to save are 
stronger where savings can be not merely 
hoarded but so employed as to produce an 
inimediate return. In this way the modem 
development of joint-stock companies has done 
much to diffuse forethought. But where fore- 
thought is general the accumulation of capital 
will gradually lower the rate of interest and 
profit obtainable. Whether this process will 
ultimately weaken forethought by lessening its 
returns is a question which we are hardly in a 
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position to solve. We have not snfBcient 
materials for judging the effect of a very low 
rate of interest continued for a very long time. 
As yet the rate even in the richest countries 
appears sufficient to stimulate forethought. A 
certain amount of saving has always been 
prompted by the need of a reserve fund against 
old age, sickness, or other calamity, and has 
therefore been independent of the attraction of 
interest, indeed where the rate of interest is low 
more must be saved for these purposes and for 
the benefit of children, to produce the same 
income. But such saving as is prompted by 
the desire to better one’s condition, to increase 
one’s income, must be discouraged as the future 
return to a given exertion of immediate self- 
denial becomes less and less. Saving of this 
kind was narrowly restricted in those states of 
society in which there were few modes of safe 
and lucrative investment. Much that would 
now be saved was then spent upon stately 
houses, large retinues, massive plate, and gay 
clothing. It is at all events possible that, as 
investments become less profitable, the taste for 
unproductive expenditure may become stronger. ■ 
Taking mankind as a whole, it may safely be 
said that they are deficient in forethought. 
Yet there are many individuals , whose fore- 
thought is excessive. Forethought is not, like 
truth or justice, a virtue of which one cannot 
have too much. It is a faculty which needs to be 
balanced by other faculties. Men defective in a 
healthy power of enjoyment or constitutionally 
timid or stunted in feehng by early privation do 
frequently over-estimate the fixture in comparison 
with the present, and persevere in this error until 
they are ready to descend into the grave. In 
such men the habit of looldng to the future has 
become a disease fatal to happiness and pernicious 
to their higher nature. Nay, it sometimes 
goes so far as to defeat its own object, the 
accumulation of riches. For the miser will 
deny himself the recreation and even the food 
needful to his full efficiency as a producer. The 
firm and tranquil temper which can duly balance 
the future with the present may not always 
tend to the greatest individual accumulation, 
but it is most conducive to the general well- 
being. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. ii. ch. 
iii., Of the Accumulation of Capital. — Mill, Prin- 
cijoles of Political Economy, bk. i. ch. xi. ; On the 
Law of the Increase of Capital. — Marshall, PHn- 
dfles of Economics, bk. iv. ch. vii,, On the Growth 
of Wealth. —Bagehot, Economic Stvdies.'] 

F. 0. M. 

FORFEITUEE is the loss of property or of 
rights in consequence of some act or omission on 
the part of the owner of the property or of the 
person in whom the right was vested. Forfeit- 
ure of leasehold property in consequence of a 
breach of covenant on the part of the lessor is 
now comparatively rare, as recent legislation 


enables the lessee in most cases to remedy the 
breach before the lessor can enforce his right 
(see Entey, Right of). Forfeiture may occur 
through the non-observance of a condition im- 
posed by the will or settlement under which 
property is held {e.g. when property is given over 
to a third person in the event of the tenant for 
life, remarrying, or changing his religion or his 
name, or becoming a bankrupt, etc.), e. s. 

Formerly, when a man was convicted of 
treason or felony, he forfeited aE his property 
both real and personal. By a barbarous legal 
fiction his blood was said to be corrupted so 
that descent could not be traced through him, 
and upon his execution his chEdren had no claim 
to his land. It therefore escheated to the lord 
in cases of felony and to the crown in cases of 
treason. It was thus that the demesne of the 
crown was so often enlarged when great land- 
owners suffered for treason. The personal pro- 
perty, whether of the traitor or of the felon, 
passed to the crown immediately upon his con- 
viction. This aggravation of punishment was 
objectionable on many grounds. If the felon or 
traitor actually suffered death, any further punish- 
ment was unnecessary. Forfeiture of property 
in such a case bore most hardly on the innocent 
widow and chEdren. If the punishment of 
death were remitted there was the farther 
inconvenience of taking away a man’s livelihood 
and adding to his temptations as soon as he 
was set at large. Lastly the penalty of forfeit- 
ure acted as a temptation to rulers to seek the 
conviction of a wealthy accused person. For 
these reasons it had often been condemned by 
theoretical writers before it was abolished by 
the act 33 & 34 Viet o. 23. Under this 
act, however, a person convicted of felony and 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment or 
upwards is stEl liable to forfeit any office under 
the crown, any ecclesiastical benefice, any place 
in a corporation, or any pension which he may 
hold. 

Another case of forfeiture occurs when the 
lessee of land breaks a covenant in his lease to 
which a proviso for re-entry is attached. In 
such a case the lessor could formerly sue on the 
covenant without more ado. But by the Con- 
veyancing and Law of Property Act of 1881 (44 
& 45 Viet. c. 41) he must now serve on the 
lessee a notice specifying the particular breach 
complained of, and require Mm to remedy the 
breach or make compensation. Only if the 
lessee faEs to comply within a reasonable time 
can he enforce Ms right of re-entry, and even 
then the court has foE discretion to grant the 
lessee relief on reasonable terms. These pro- 
visions do not apply to the breach of a covenant 
against underletting, or to the case of non-pay- 
ment of rent. Indeed they are only intended 
to protect the lessee against forfeiture in cases 
where it is an excessive penalty, and thus to 
increase Ms reasonable security. 
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Under the feudal land law a freehold tenant 
might forfeit his land hy certain breaches of 
the conditions on which he held it. 

Smugglers are still liable to forfeiture 
of the goods smuggled, in addition to other 

The Post Office Savings Bank regulations 
decree the forfeiture of deposits in other savings 
banks which are concealed at the time the Post 
Office account is opened, in spite of the deposi- 
tor’s declaration to the contrary. Partial for- 
feiture to the Rational Debt Commissioners 
under this role are of constant occurrence. 

[Sir James Stephen’s History of the CrimimM 
Law of JSnglaThd, vol. i. pp. 487-489. — Goodeve, 
Mod&-n Law of Leal Property. — Williams, Law 
of Real Property. — Woodfall, Law of Landlord 
and Tenant. — The Conveyancing and Law of 
Property Act, 1881, ed. Clark and Brett or 
eel. Wolstenholme.] f. c. m. 

FORGED TRARSFER. The risk to which 
buyers of shares, stock, or debentures transfer- 
able hy deed of ti’ansfer were formerly exposed, 
owing to the possibility of the vendor’s signature 
on the transfer being forged, has been consider- 
ably reduced by the Forged Transfer Acts of 
1891 and 1892. These acts enable companies 
and local authorities to make compensation to 
persons to whom certificates have been issued 
in pursuance of such forged transfers, and have 
already been very widely adopted. It must, 
however, he borne in mind that the adoption of 
the acts is purely voluntary, and that in the 
case of companies who refuse to recognise the 
rights of defrauded purchasers, the old state of 
things continues. E. s. 

FORGERY. “There is,” says Mr. Justice 
Stephen (History of the Criminal Law, vol. iii.‘ 

р. 186), “no statutory definition of forgery. 
The common law definition is making a false 
document with intent to defraud.” Making 
includes, not merely the composition of an entire 
document, but also altering a document or sign- 
ing it in the name of another person. Intent 
to defraud is presumed to exist if at the time 
of making there was in existence a specific 
person capable of being defrauded thereby. 
There are as many kinds of forgery as there are 
instruments which can be forged. Forgery 
was a misdemeanour at common law. 

The first severe statute directed against for- 
gery is the 5 Eliz. c. 14- In the 18th century 
the use of paper money and the increase of 
trade gave an impetus to forgery which it was 
sought to counteract hy statutes making many 
forms of forgery capital. , The law was miti- 
gated by the Act 11 Geo. lY. and 1 WiU. lY. 

с. 66, and again by the Act 7 Will. IV. and 
1 Yict. c. 84, but forgery of the gi'eat seal re- 
mained treason and capital until 1861, in which 
year the statute law relating to forgery was 
consolidated by the Forgery Act 1861 (24 & 25 
Viet. e. 98). Forgery of the great seal, of 


securities in the public funds, of bank-notes, 
bills of exchange, wills, and certain other 
documents, is punishable by penal servitude 
for life. Other kinds of forgery are punishable 
with maximum terms of fourteen and seventeen 
years’ penal sertitude respectively. Forgery of 
a trade mark makes the offender liable to two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour. The 
making or possessing of instruments or paper 
for forging bank-notes is also severely punished. 
In general the uttering of a forged document, 
i.e. the offering or disposing of a forged docu- 
ment knowing it to be forged, is punishable as 
severely as the act of forging. The scope of 
forgery increases with the multiplication of 
documents consequent on the advance of civilisa- 
tion, and the progress of science perhaps affords 
as many new expedients to the forger as safe- 
guards to the public. These considerations 
may perhaps justify the great severity of even 
the modern law of forgery. 

[For the present state of the law of forgery see 
Stephen, Dzyesi of the Criminal Laxo, Arts. 355-366, 
and for its development see Stephen, History of the 
Criminal Laxo, vol. iii. pp. 180-188.] P. 0. M. 

FORMALEORI, Vincenzo (18th cent.), a 
man of much learning, born and lived at 
Venice. 

Saggio sulla Nautica dei Venedani, con xma 
illustradone di alcune carte id/rografiche della 
Biblioteca di S. Marco in Venezia, dmiostranti 
VIsoU AntilU prima della scoperta di Cristoforo 
Colombo, Venezia, 1785 (translated into French 
by Ohev. Dr. H^nier, Venise, 1788). — Storia filo- 
sojica e poUtica della Havigazione, del commercic 
e delle colonie degli antichi, nel Mar Hero, 
Venezia, 1788 (id. id., Venise, 1791). a. b. 

FORMAEIAGE, Deoit ee. This was a 
feudal right of the French lords to exact a pay- 
ment j&om a female serf when she married either 
a freeman or the serf of another lord. E. l. 

FORORDA, Valentin db. In his Mis- 
'celdnea (Madrid, 1787), in his Gartas sohre los 
asuntos mas exqulsitos de la cconomia politica. 
(Letters on the most interesting questions of 
Political Economy) (Madrid, 1794), and in his 
Gartas sdbre la policia (Letters on Policy). 
(Madrid, 1801). Foronda was one of the first 
to popularise the new economic ideas in Spain. 
He advocates commercial and industrial laissez- 
faire, and opposed all measures contiary to free 
trade, “the pole star which ought always to 
be kept in sight.” 

[Colmeiro’s Biblioteca de los Ecoxiomistas 
Hspafioles, p, 87.] E. oa. 

FORORDA, Valentino — name used by 
Fabbeoni, Giovanni, in publishing his letters : 

Della prosperUd nazionale, deli equilibrio del 
comm&rcio e deli istituzioxie delle dogane, Firenze, 
Tofani, 1789. (u T. 1° of the Scritti di PiibUica 
Mconoviia di Giovanni Fahh'oni, pp.83-110). 

A. B. 

FORSTER, Rathaniel, D.D. (1726 oi 
1727-1790), rector of All Saints, Colchester. 
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Besides some sermons and a pamplilet on 
WilkeS; lie wrote An Enquiry into the causes of 
the Present Sigh Price of Provisions, 1767, and 
an Answer to Sir John DalrympUs pamphlet 
upon the Exportation of Wool, 1783. Perhaps 
the best parts of the Ehiquiry are the arguments 
against breeding horses instead of oxen for farm 
work, and an explanation of the effect of en- 
closures upon the price of pigs, poultry, and 
eggs. The economic arguments are weakened 
by his neglect of the rate of wages, and by his 
treatment of wealth and money as synonymous. 
In his pamphlet on wool he strongly objects to 
the exportation of raw wool, on account of home 
■manufactures, which, he argues, would in con- 
seq^uence rise in price and be undersold by foreign 
goods. 

[European Magazine, vol. xvii., 320. — Didion- 
ary of National Biography. — M'Culloch, Litera- 
ture of Political Economy. 1 b. g. p. 

FORTI, E., was, from 1876 to 1878, editor of 
the Qiornale degli Economisti, at Padua, and a 
strong supporter of the “ socialists of the chair.” 

V Azione ejconomim del Parlamento, dal 23 
Nov. 1874 al 20 Giugno 1875, e dal 15 Nov. 
1876 al 26 Luglio 1876. — Qiorn. degli Econemdsti, 
Padova, 1875 e 1876. a. b. 

FORTEEY, Samuel (1622-1681), author of 
England's Interest and Improvement consisting in 
the increase of the Store and Trade of this King- 
dom, Cambridge, 1663, was gentleman of the 
chamber to Charles II., clerk of the deliveries of 
the ordnance in the Towner, and a bailiff in the 
Corporation of the Great Level. He belonged 
to a family of Flemish refugees, who had settled 
as merchants in London. In his tract he 
vrrites in favour of immigration, inclosure, and 
^ reform of the coinage, and urges that the king 
.should set the fashion of preferring English- 
made goods to foreign manufactures, which 
should further be discouraged by high import 
duties. Subsequent mercantilist writers very 
frequently quoted an account which Fortrey 
says he obtained from a “ particular not long 
since delivered in to the king of France.” This 
gives a detailed list of the English imports into 
France, and the French exports to England, 
making the total value of the imports from 
England £1,000,000, and that of the exports 
to England £2,600,000. Fortrey and his 
followers concluded that this showed that 
England lost £1,600,000 a year by her trade 
with France. The tract was reprinted in 1673, 
1713, 1744, in Whitworth’s Tracts on Trade 
cmd Commsree, 1778, and in Lord Overstone’s 
Select Tracts (yo\. on ‘^Commerce”) 1856. 

[Dictionary of National Biography. e. c. 

FORTUNATO, Nioolo (living at Naples in 
end of 18th century), was one of those writers 
who, after studying carefully the evils then 
afflicting the kingdom of Naples, and the true 
sources of its wealth, pointed out the proper 
remedies and the way in which to put theory 


into practice. According to him economics are 
a part of philosophy, and may be divided 
between public economy (proper to a prince), 
and. private (proper to families), which is 
limited to individuals. Fortunate dwelt on 
the true sources of public wealth, pointing out 
England as the example in this, the principles 
of economic science being well known there, 
and practised by the encouragement of agii- 
culture, by permitting free exports of produce, 
by keeping the canying trade to the national 
shipping, etc. He criticised the system of 
taxation then maintained in the kingdom of 
Naples, and proposed an equitable basis of 
custom-house duties, the abolition of internal 
tolls, and a uniform assessment for the taxes. 
He showed the necessity of a census of the 
population, and supported — like Gianni and 
Neri in Tuscany, though less fortunate than 
they, as they saw their ideas put into practice 
— the free export of com. 

Rijlessioni intorno al commercio antico e mo- 
demo del Regno di Napoli, di Nicola Fortunato, 
Napoli, 1760. A. B. 

FORTUNE, E. F. Thomas, stockbroker, 
avAhoxot Epitome of the Stocks and Public Funds, 
1796, which ran to seventeen editions ; of A 
Concise cend Authentic Eistory of the Bank of 
England, with Dissertations on Metals and Coin, 
Bank Notes and Bills of Exchange, 1797(trans- 
lated into French 1798 ? a third edition issued 
in 1802) intended to defend the bank against 
adverse rumours caused by a temporary stoppage 
of cash payments ordered by government and 
sanctioned by parliament ; and of National Life 
Annuities, comprising all the Tables and every 
necessary information contained in the act of 
Parliament for granting the same, 1808. 

[Brit. Mus. Catalogue. — Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Authors, 1816.] E. G. P . 

FOSSOMBEONI, Vittorio, Count (about 
1800), professor in the university of Pavia. 

/dee sui vincoli commerciali. Lettera d’ un 
professore dell’ Universita di Pavia (1 Giugno 
1804). {v. Fabroni’s Scritti, etc., pp. 336-417.) 

• A. B. 

FOSTER, John Leslie {d. 1842), grandson 
of Anthony Foster, lord chief baron of Ireland, 
was an Irish judge, and member of parliament 
on the Tory side for Dublin University 1807- 
1812, for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 1816, for 
Armagh 1818-1820, for Louth 1824, 1826. 
He spoke frequently (see Hansard under above 
years) chiefly on Irish subjects, such as Catholic 
Relief, Irish Grand Juries, and the Irish Insur- 
rection Bill. He wrote an Essay on the Principle 
of Compiercial Exchanges, more particularly on 
the Relaiions between England and Ireland. 
1804. Through an argument against the old 
theory that the wealth of a nation is propor- 
tionate to the excess of its exports over its 
imports, in which he shows that the balance of 
debt is distinct from the balance of trade, he 
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proceeds to a discussion of the financial relations 
then subsisting between England and Ireland ; 
he describeSj in an original way, the loss suffered 
by Ireland through remittances to absentees 
and the interest of her debt payable in England, 

of exports ; and he concludes with an argument 
to show that the rate of exchange does not de- 
pend on the balance of debt but on the cost of 
transmitting specie, and with a description of 
the monetary eyils caused by bank restriction. 
The first chapter ti’eats of the general principles 
governing the balance of trade, showing that 
foreign expenditure and other international 
financial relations help to produce the balance 
of deM of which the balance of trade forms only 
a part, if the larger part ; that the balance of 
trade, whether favourable or unfavourable, can 
never be permanent, as the varying value of the 
circulating medium, which is here treated on 
the same footing as any other commodity, will 
always restore the equilibrium. The old theory 
that the wealth of a nation is proportionate to 
the excess of exports over imports is replaced 
by an argument to show that such excess is a 
loss to the nation, being the payment without 
return for foreign expenditure. The following 
proposition gums up the argument: **If the 
exports to all the world could be added to the 
amount of specie exported, they would be found 
equal to the amount of imports and of foreign 
expenditure.’* The rest of the essay is devoted 
to the financial relations of Ireland with Eng- 
land, and deals less with general principles than 
with existing facts. Ireland’s foreign expendi- 
ture is shown to be a loss to her : remittances 
to absentees cause industry, but, the produce 
of this industry being exported without return, 
Ireland, though not being ruined, cannot ac- 
cumulate capital but spends her savings on 
the absentees ; while the raising of Irish loans 
in England interferes, by introducing an un- 
natural supply of specie into Ireland, with the 
natural relation between exports and imports 
and specie. Irish imports are increased and 
exports diminished in proportion to* the balance 
of debt The effects of bank restriction are 
then adversely discussed, and the rates of ex- 
change explained as depending on the cost of 
transmitting specie, not, as hitherto generally 
believed, on the balance of debt. In the case 
of Ireland the rate of exchange is unfavourable, 
owing to English trade regulations which 
increase the cost of transmission, though the 
balance of debt is favourable. The essay closes 
with a detailed view of the causes of and the 
remedies for the excessive issue of paper money 
in Ireland, shows that only inconvertible paper 
cau be issued in excess, and recommends the 
regulation of the issue by law. The whole 
essay is distinguished by clearness of style, by 
lucid reasoning, and by enlightened views. 

[Times, July 13, 1842.— See M'OuUoch’s 


Lit&rature of Political Economy for notice ol 
remarks on Msh absentees.] E. g. p. 

FOSTERLAND. Land set apart to provide 
a sustenance for a particular person or persons. 

[Oowel’s /wifirpreier.] a. e. s. 

FOTHER. See Mbasuebs and Weights. 

FOIJAGrE, or Ebhagb, the French equivalent 
of our hearth-tax. The most famous, though 
not the earliest, imposition of this tax was 
under Charles V., when it provoked numerous 
revolts, and Charles was induced to abolish it 
on his deathbed. But the fouage remained a 
provincial impost in Brittany, and the extra- 
ordinary injustice of its assessment was the 
great subject of discussion at the meeting of 
estates of Brittany in 1788, where, according 
to some writers, the Revolution really began. 

[For the fouage in Brittany, see Bertrand de 
Moleville, Mhfioires ParticvUers, i. p. 36.] 

E. L. 

FOUCQITET, Nicolas (1616-1680}, began 
public life under the auspices of Richelieu, and, 
after the death of the Cardinal, continued to 
enjoy the protection of his successor Mazarin, 
and was created Marquis of Belle Isle. He was 
successively made minister of state, superin- 
tendent of finance, and general attorney in the 
parliament of Paris ; finally he was arrested in 
1661 on a charge of embezzlement. The ques- 
tion of his culpability is doubtful : he had 
incurred the persistent aversion of Louis XIY., 
acting tinder the hostile influence of Colbert, 
and was sentenced to the confiscation of all his 
property and to perpetual banishment, which 
the king “commuted” into perpetual confine- 
ment. Foucquet died in 1680, after fifteen 
years’ captivity, during which he composed 
several works of piety and the Lif ernes de M, 
Foucqv^t (16 vols. 1665-1667). Some of his 
old friends, among others La Fontaine and 
Madame de S4vigne, remained faithful to him 
until the end. 

The study of his trial is interesting on account 
of the light it sheds on the management, and 
also the mismanagement, of French finance 
under Louis XIY. 

[Cheruel, M^moires swr la viepublique etiprivU 
de Foucguet 2 vols. — Pierre Clement, Eistoire 
de Colbert — Nicolas Foucquet (2 vols. 1890) by 
M. Lair, who has printed several unpublished 
documents on this subject. A very complete 
account, based on M. Lair’s hook, will he found in 
the E&me des Deux Mondes (1st and 16th 
December 1890).] e. ca. 

, FOUNDLIND HOSPITALS. These insti- 
tutions illustrate the dangers of attempting to 
gratify charitable impulses without due regard 
to consequences. Foundling hospitals relieve 
after more or less of inquiry, and with more or 
less of restriction, children whose parents can- 
not or win not support them. Sometimes they 
are voluntary institutions, sometimes main- 
tained and directed by the state, sometimes 
they receive only illegitimate children, as is 
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tlie case ■witli tlie Foundling Hospital in 
London, sometimes children born in wedlock 
as well. Their object is threefold, viz. (1) 
that child-mnrder and exposure may be pre- 
vented, as being without excuse ; (2) that a 
better training and education may be given to 
the children than would be given by the 
parents ; (3) that a retreat may be found for 
the victims of seduction, ^^^at are their 
effects ? 

Malthus has pointed out the excessive mor- 
tality which the system occasions. He found 
that in the Maison des Enfants Trouves at St. 
Petersburg, in spite of every precaution, the 
number of deaths was almost incredibly high. 
At the London Foundling Hospital, in the 
middle of the 18th century, the sysiem was 
adopted of taking all comers ; as a result, in a 
little less than four years 14,934 were received, 
of whom but 4400 lived to be apprenticed ; and, 
as a further result, large numbers died whilst 
being carried to the hospital from every part 
pf England by unscrupulous contractors. The 
same writer has shown that they infallibly give 
encouragement to vice. Not only do they 
remove one of the most powerful motives to 
conduct, viz. a dread of public opinion, but 
they also guarantee an escape from the responsi- 
bilities of paternity ; thus marriage is discour- 
aged and illioit unions are encouraged. Lastly, 
they help to lower wages, “ by artificially in- 
creasing the number of apprentices,” for ‘Hhe 
demand for labour among the legitimate part 
of the society must be proportionally dimin- 
ished, the difficulty of supporting a family 
increased, and the best encouragement to 
marriage removed.” In answer to the argu- 
ment that they diminish exposure and infanti- 
cide, Malthus remarks, “An occasional child- 
murder from false shame is saved at a very high 
price, if it can only be done by the sacrifice of 
some of the best and most useful feelings' of the 
human heart, in a great part of the nation.” 

These criticisms on a system of foundling 
hospitals are home out by a consideration of 
the history of these institutions in England and 
France. The London Foundling Hospital was 
established in 1741 by Captain Coram for the- 
“maintenance and education of exposed and 
deserted young children.” At first admission 
was restricted owing to want of funds, but by 
a resolution of parliament, 5th‘ April 1756, the 
maintenance of the hospital was undertaken by 
the nation, and the gates were thrown open to 
receive aU children who should be offered. On 
the first day 117 were admitted, in the next 
three years and ten months no fewer than 
14,934, at the end of which time parliament 
withdrew its subsidy. The present practice of 
the hospital is to admit only illegitimate 
children, under one year old, who are not 
paupers, are the first -bom of their mothers, 
and whose fathers are unknown .or not, from 


whatever cause, liable for their maintenance. 
A total of 504 children is received, of whom 
the younger are put out to nurse in the country, 
and 330 are educated in the hospital itself. 

France differs from England, fundamentally, 
in the fact that desertion is not an offence in 
that country, unless it be accompanied by 
injury or risk to the child. By the decree of 
18th January 1811, every arrmdissem&nt was 
to contain a ho^ic& for foundlings, and to every 
hospice was to be attached one of the famous 
tours for their reception. In these toms any 
child might be placed without risk of identifi- 
cation, and become henceforward the ward of 
the state. As a result, in 1833 no fewer than 
136,943 children were maintained at the public 
expense, which led to successive acts of the 
legislature reducing the number of tours^ and 
the facilities for desertion, till in 1868 the 
figure stood at 76,620. The toms are now 
abolished, hut all children are received d bureau 
omert without restriction. 

[The criticisms of Malthus may be seen in his 
Principles of Population. — The Bistory of the 
London Foundling Bospital has been written by 
Brownlow (1858). — The various provisions, etc., for 
Enfants Trouves in France are set forth in Rigime 
ei L^islation de I* Assistance Pulligue et Privie 
en France, by L6on Bdquet, Lie Armengeaetz- 
gebung Franhrdchs, by the Freiherr v, Eeitzeustein 
(SchmoUer’s Staats-usid socialmssenschaftUche 
Forschungen, vi. 4), and legislation Charitable, 
by A. de Watteville.] L. e. p. 

FOUEIER, Chaeles (1772-1837) bom at 
Besan 9 on, died at Paris. He was one of the 
best-hnown French socialists, the founder of 
the school which takes its name from him 
(J^cole fomUriste soditaire ou phalansterimne). 
Personally he was mild and sympathetic, possess- 
ing a singularly rich vein of imagination. His 
father was a linen-draper, and he himself was 
ruined when the city of Lyons was besieged by 
Chalier in October 1793. He had joined, like’ 
Jacquard, the army of the Count de Precy, 
who defended that city against the Convention. 
Fourier was fortunate enough to escape the 
scaffold, but he had to enlist, and passed twe 
years under the colours. Having retired from 
active service, he started in life afresh m 1799, 
at Marseilles, as a commercial traveller attached 
to a house of business, and after that time 
was never out of employment, though this 
might be in a very humble capacity, living in the 
most quiet manner, his only amusements being 
the dreams on which the doctrines of his school 
were based. Fourier’s disposition was gentle and 
conciliatory, and thougbhis system might call up 
a smile, it never provoked hostility ejther before 
or after his death. Fourier commenced thinking 
out his system as early as 1799, but it was not tdl 
1808 that his first work, a single volume in 8vo, 
appeared, entitled TMorie des quatre mouvemenU 
et des desiindes generales (2nd ed. 1841). This 
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tjontains wliat lie proudly called liis discoYery. 
He sets fortli in tiis that our planet is destined 
to exist for 8 Oj 000 years, of which. 40,000 are 
occupied with ascending, and 40,000 equally 
with descending vibrations. The first 5000 
years are occupied with the movement upwards 
-out of chaos. They contain seven successive 
periods of retrogression ; (a) the series of con- 
fusion (shadowing — ^happiness^ ; (b) the savage 
state ; (c) the patriarchal ; (d) barbarism — of 
progress ; (e) ei-vilisation(that in which we live) ; 
?/) garmtisme (a state in which we are under 
protection) ; finally (p) series merely sketched 
•out (the twilight of happiness). The 35,000 
years which follow are designated “the ascend- 
ing harmonies.” They contain nine periods: 
first, the series of sinple combinations (the 
damn of happiness); then seven composite 
ascending aeries; finally, one entitled “Tirst 
septigenesic creation, advancing to perfection.” 
The world will then enter (in 35,000 or 38,000 
years) into the apogee of happiness. This is 
to last about 8000 years. After this the 
descending period (40, 000 years) is to commence, 
which is to be passed through in an order 
symmetrically corresponding with the ascending 
period. Then the author, with a boldness 
of conception which disdains to indicate the 
course of the investigations which led him 
to this marvellous discovery, foresees, in an 
epoch comparatively nearer to our own, that 
is to say about 10,000 years distant, the 
advent of a “Northern Grown” (resembling 
the ring of Saturn) which, “through the 
influence of this crown, will usher in the disiu- 
fecting the oceans, and the perfuming them 
by means of the boreal fluid and an aromatic 
dew.” This blessed result will last about 
40,000 years, for the author, whose exactness 
is most conscientious, lets us know that all 
these figures respecting periods are based on the 
division of the whole into eighths. It is true 
that when the 40,000 years of the ascending 
period are added to the 40,000 years of the 
descending period, the 8000 years which form 
“a central or amphiharmonio period;” and 
occupy the very centre of the existence of the 
earth, are omitted. It is indeed sad that this 
should be the case, for tliis period, 8000 years 
of perfect felicity, is the apogee of happiness. 

But all will desire to know what the four 
Movements are which Fourier indicates. These 
are “the social, the animal, the organic, and 
the material.” Ten years later Fourier per- 
oeived that he had omitted one, which he 
describes as “the Aromatic,” that is to say, 
“ the system of the distribution of the aromas 
which sway men and animals, and form the 
germs of winds and epidemics, governing the 
sexual relations of the stars, and furnishing the 
specific characters of the different species.” It 
should not be forgotten that Fourier regards the 


bom and die. The moon is a dead planet, a 
corpse. Our own planet, as has been seen, will 
live for 80,000 years (more or less, within an 
eighth) and then will die. Fourier explains 
the way the stars come into existence in a note. 
A star may be generated : (1) Self-generated 
from a simple star through its north and south 
poles ; (2) from another star through the con- 
trasting poles ; (3) from intermediaries, as the 
tuberose comes into existence from three aromas 
[Terre-sud, Sersehdl-nord, and Soldi -md). 
To return to onr poor planet which has to wait 
38, 000 years for complete happiness. The most 
eminent disciples of Fourier (V. Considerant, 
H. Henaud, and Hennequin, for example) have 
not followed him in his description of the future 
of the universe. They have contented them- 
selves with accepting the organisation of society 
heralded by their leader. What is this organisa- 
tion of society ? Fourier starts from the position 
that neither passions nor inclinations are evil 
in themselves. What renders them so is the 
medium through which they develop. In a 
complete condition of harmony — it is thus that 
Fourier designates the final end to be attained — 
every passion will contribute its share to the 
general good, a prosperity so perfect that those 
who are the most difficult to please will be 
satisfied a hundredfold. In his system there is 
no appeal to self-devotion, hut to the most 
unrestrained desires, to the most unbridled 
passions. Men and women are to be classified 
in accordance with their inclinations. Fourier 
expects to raise work from mere drudgery, as it 
is under our miserable state of civilisation, to 
being pleasant and attractive. To attain this he 
would have for the motive -power, not a sense 
of duty, nor even self-interest, but the passions. 
If every one only works as his fancy and his 
inclinations lead him all wiU be well. In order 
to reach this result he divides the workers into 
series and groups, and utilises their defects. 
Even their vices become, when arranged in 
harmony, useful stimulants. It would be 
somewhat tedious to follow Fourier through all 
the details of an organisation of society which, 
while most original, yet unfortunately panders 
to the physical appetites in a manner which 
renders his writings sometimes of dubious 
propriety. He extends the idea of the family 
in a singular manner. Thus a woman was to 
be allowed several husbands — a spouse, a father 
to her children, and a favourite, besides mere 
possessors — under different titles and with 
different rights, but all variable, according to 
taste or caprice. The man also is not in these 
matters hound to a very strict life. According 
to Fourier this liberty of love is to make an 
end to the vice and the hypocrisy of our 
civilisation. But would not this condition of 
things be itself a state of vice ? According to 
our socialist this would not be the case, for in 
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becomes virtue, and vice versa. As be seen, 
Fourier lias treated morality in tbe same easy- 
going style that be bas treated natural science. 

From tbe point of view of an economist 
and an administrator, Fourier organises tbe 
Fhalange, wbieb was to take tbe place of tbe 
Commune. Tbe Phalange bas for its centre 
(dwelling, workshop, school, town hall, and 
everything else) tbe Phalanstery, in which a 
life in common is carried on under certain rules 
which recall those of our early monasteries. 
Tbe workers of each phalange, divided into 
series, groups, or sub-groups, according to their 
inclinations, are to go out to work as soldiers 
go out to drill. Tbe individual disappears, and 
is replaced by the groups. Thanks to this 
marvellous organisation which through its per- 
fection foresees everything, and provides for 
every want, prosperity replaces poverty, cheer- 
fulness replaces all cares and troubles, good 
order and morality, as interpreted by 
Fourier, vice and crime. The chief of each 
phalange is entitled the TJnarque ; three or four 
phalanges when united are placed under the 
charge of a Duargue, twelve phalanges under 
that of Triargue, and thus onwards to Tetr argues, 
Pentargues, Exargues, up to the Ormiargue who 
governs the entire system of the phalanges 
(Fourier makes their number 2,985,984, neither 
more nor less). The omniarch is the sole 
ruler of our globe, and decides to live at 
Constantinople, which is to become the capital 
city of this world. He has to look after aU these 
dignitaries, both small and great, the elected 
commissioners, etc. etc. The group or sub- 
group ought to be composed of at least nine 
persons ; the series includes from twenty-four 
to thirty- two groups or sub-groups. The 
number of the series of each phalange is 
not fixed. In this happy community there are 
neither to be courts of justice nor judges. How 
could these be needed since every error or crime, 
as we might term it, is a useful motive powerl 
There is to be a division of profits in each 
phalange, as profits are to reach the consumer 
by means of exchanges, and not through any 
authoritative distribution. Capital is to be 
preserved in this stage, and the profits in the 
phalanges to go by shares. The division was 
to be between capital four- twelfths, labour five- 
twelfths, and ability three-twelfths. But how 
can consumption regulate production in this 
medium in which there is nothing to direct 
any one to useful labour except his instincts, 
his feelings, or his passions? Fourier has 
omitted to inform us. One has to feel that 
in working through all this detail our author 
has never troubled himself about any crisis, 
whether caused by Man or Nature. All that 
we have stated and a vast deal more is to be 
found with but few exceptions in the work he 
wrote when launching his scheme, which bears 
the title of the TMorie des quatre mouvements. 


[Fourier, however, went into more circumstantial 
details in other works, as Le traiU de V association 
dcmestigue agricole ou attraction industrielUy 
2 vols. 8vo, 1822 ; reprinted in 1841-43 in 4 
volumes under the title of TMorie de VuniU uni- 
verselle, Le nouveau monde industrial et socUtaire 
etc., 1 vol. 8vo, 1829, Two other editions have 
followed, the last (the 3rd) in 1848. — PUges et 
charlatanisme des sectes de Saint Simon et 
S Owen, 8 VO, 1831, and finally La fausse Industrie 
morceUe, rtpugnante, mensongere, et V antidote Vin- 
dusirU naturelle, comhinie, atirayante, viridigue, 
etc., 1835-36, 1 vol. of 840 pages. Periodica! 
journals were also established to spread a know- 
ledge of the societary do ctrine. (1) Le PhalansUre, 
1832-34, which became (2) La Phalange, 1835- 
1843, transformed after the death of Fourier into 
(3) La dimocratie joacijigue. This was the best 
known of all. It was suppressed by the cowjp d'^itat 
of 2nd December 1851 . Fourier has been followed 
by many disciples both in France and in other 
countri^, and a larger number still have adopted 
his ideas of social organisation. The best known 
of these is M. Victor Considdrant, still vigorous at 
the age of eighty-five (written in 1893), hardy 
mountaineer as he is. All of Fourier’s disciples have 
followed peaceful methods of propagating their 
ideas, and like their master, have lived generally 
respected. Attempts to establish phalansteries have 
been made at various times, but with out success. At 
Cohde-sur-Vesgxes, and in 1832-33 at the expense 
of MM. Baudet-Dudlary and Devay brothers, who 
were disciples of the school, at Citeaux, in the 
buildings of the old abbey (a good choice so far). 
This last effort, under the guidance and at the 
expense of the brothers Young, was made in 
Algeria, TUnion du Sig, which afterwards was 
transformed into an ordinary business enterprise. 
In Texas, the colony was under the management 
of M. Victor Consid4rant. The FAMiLiSTkRE 
{g.v.) at G-uise borrows part of its regulations from 
Fourier. But these appear to be based on those 
laws which Fourier in his turn had borrowed from 
that natural organisation which political economy 
describes, see Ch. Gide’s “Charles Fonrier” in 
Guillaumin’s Petite BibliotMgue Econ. ; also. 
J. S. Mill’s Principles of Pol. Mcon., vol. i. bk. ii. 
chap. i. §§ 3, 4.] A. o.f. 

“ Communism,” Professor H. Sidgwick remarks 
{Principles of Pol. Peon., hk. iii. ch, vii.), “is 
generally regarded as an extreme form of socialism,, 
in which the most thoroughgoing antagonism to the 
institution of private property is manifested. . . . 
The proposal to organise society on a communistic 
plan, so as to distribute the annual produce of the 
labour and capital of the community either in 
equal shares, or in shares varying not according te 
the deserts, but according to the needs of the re- 
cipient, is one of which the serious interest has. 
now passed away ; though a generation ago it 
had not a few adherents, and was supported with 
earnestness and ability by more than one com- 
petent writer.” 

FOUBPENCE OB GBOAT. The first 
English silver coin of greater value than the 
penny ; called a groat or grosse because of it? 
size. 
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Groatfj struck at the present time bear the word 
■^‘Fourpence’’ on the reverse. The coinage of Maundy 
fourpences was not discontinued in 1663, but these coins 
have been struck each year from that date till the present 
time (1912). F. B. A. 

FRAOHETTA, Girolamo (16tli century), a 
statesman who, writing on financial matters, in 
reference to the duties of a ruler, considers it 
incumhent on him “to maintain abundance.” 
He argued that for this purpose the nobility 
should bear their share of the public burdens, 
•coutributing, proportionately to their wealth, 
to the taxes paid by the common people. 

IL Pmicijpe, di Girolamo Frachetta, 1597, 
Venetia. 2®- ediz. riveduta et in molti luochi 
ampliata dall’ autore medesimo, Venetia, 1599. 
5® ediz. 1647. ' a. b. 

FRAOTIOJTAL OIJRREKCY. In countries 
using metallic currency, a considerable supply 
of small change is required in order to carry 
on the daily transactions of retail trade. This 
want is generally met by the use of token coins, 
authorised by law to be received as equal to a 
certain fraction of the * standard of value, 
although not actually worth so much. Such 
coins are usually legal tender for compara- 
tively small sums only {e.g. British silver 
coins are not legal tender for a greater sum 
than 40s.), and are occasionally limited in 
number to so many per head of the population. 
Fractional coins need not necessarily be mere 
tokens, and, indeed, are not always snob ; hut 
in view of the fact that they are only required 
for convenience in conducting small transactions 
within the country of their issue, and are not 
used internationally, there does not appear to 
be sufficient reason for losing the profit which 
accrues on the issue of tokens (see Billon). 

F. K A. 

FRAFTC, History of. The origin of this 
name, as applied to a coin, is derived from the 
striking of a gold coin in 1360, on which was 
represented the king, John II., the Good, on , 
•horseback, with the leiaiend Johannes Deigracia i 


Franeorum Rex. These/raw^s d chevdl, as they 
were called, disappear after the middle of tha 
15th century. The franc d'argentt from the first 
was equivalent to the liwe t(Mmois, and was 
worth twenty sous. French writers use the 
terms fraTics and Uvres almost without distinc- 
tion, except that usage prescribed the use of 
fromcs only for even sums. It was possible to 
say either quatre francs or quatre livres, but 
not to say quatre francs cinq sols (now sous), 
the correct phrase being quatre livres cinq sols. 
The modern franc is the unit of the decimal 
coinage of France and the Latin Union. 

E. L. 

FRAHO, Coin. The unit of value, as well 
as the money of account, in the countries form- 
ing the Latin monetary union is, in France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, called the franc. In 
Italy it bears the name lire, and in Greece 
drachma. The franc is divided into 100 
centimes, the lire into 100 centesimi, and the 
drachma into 100 lepta. 

The franc may consist of either 4*98 grains of 
gold 900 fine, or 77 T 6 grains of silver of the 
same fineness ; the ratio between gold and silver 
being thus taken at 15-| ; 1. 

The value of the gold franc in sterling (gold 
(916-6 fine at : 17 : lOj- an oz.), 9-52d. 
That of the silver franc is in English standard 
silver (925 fine at 6s. 6d. an oz.) 10-32d. ; 
but with silver at the price of 25d. per ounce 
(December 1911) the melting value of a standard 
silver franc is slightly less than 4d. 

There is no staTidard French coin of tlie 
value of one franc, the silver coin bearing 
that name being a token composed of silver 
835 fine, and of the value only of *93 of a 
standard silver fi:ane. 

The smallest standard coin in gold, and the 
only one in silver, is of the value of five francs. 

F. E. A. 

FRAHOE, Bank OF. See Banks. 

FRAHCFIEF, Droit be. This was a pay- 
ment made by a Rotijrier (g-v.) on acquiring 
lands previously held by a noble. The payment 
was originally made to the immediate lord, but 
in the 14th century it was claimed by the crown, 
and henceforth forms part of the domain revenue. 
The droit de framfief was of great impox-tance 
in emphasising and maintaining the rigid divi- 
sion of classes in France. 

[De Tocqueville, L^Anden RigimeJ] R. L, 

FRAHCHI, Carlo (end of 18th century), 
a Neapolitan lawyer. There had been much 
discussion in the kingdom of Naples about 
redeeming the arrendame'/di — that is, the pub- 
lic income, which had formerly been given to 
the creditors of the state. This transaction — 
which would now be termed a conversion of 
the public debt — had been proposed already by 
Pompeo Neri in Tuscany, and steps had been 
taken towards it in the kingdom of Naples by 
the institution of a council (Gzwwte per la 
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ruompera degli arrenAamenti, 1761), wMcli 
pioposed to reduce the interest to 4 per cent, 
or to pay off the money lent, principal and 
interest, with 7 per cent. The latter proposal 
was accepted, hut many difficulties arose about 
the redemption of taxes ; for, as the creditors had 
received these as their absolute properly, they 
denied the right to take them back. Legal pro- 
ceedings followed ; and it was only in 1763 that 
the tribunal pronounced a judgment in favour 
of the government. During this Beoggia pro- 
posed redemption at the current price, which 
was below the original one. On the other hand, 
Franchi strenuously defended the creditors in a 
memoir which Cossa thinks superior for its style 
to that of Broggia {Introdmw'M alio studio delV 
JSconomia PoUtica^ 1892, p. 261). 

[Memoria. da umiliarsi a & Maestd, in none d&i 
consegnatari dell’ arrevdamento dei Soli di Puglia^ 
1750.] A. B. 

FEAN CHISE. {a) Any privilege granted by 
the crown to exercise a right not otherwise 
exercisable by a subject, e.g. the right to have a 
forest or the right of manorial jurisdiction. 
The most conspicuous franchise in modem tunes 
is the right to hold a market (see Maeket). 
Franchises are termed “incorporeal heredita- 
ments.” (6) The right to vote at parliamentary 
elections. The parliamentary franchise in the 
United Kingdom has been simplified by the 
Eepresentation of the People Act of 1884, but is 
still very complicated. The great bulk of the 
population vote as householders or lodgers in 
boroughs or counties. In England a person not 
otherwise disc[ualified is entitled to be put on 
the register as voter in respect of the household 
franchise ; 

(1) If he has for twelve calendar months before 

81st July in the year in which he claims to 
be placed on the list, been a resident occu- 
pier, as owner or tenant, or by virtue of any 
office or employment of any dwelling-house 
within the borough or county for which he 
claims a vote ; 

(2) If the premises so occupied have been rated 
' to the poor rate during the time of such 

occupation ; 

(3) If the rates payable up to the preceding 5th 

January have been paid before 20th July 
of the same year. 

Any person not otherwise disqualified is in 
England entitled to be placed on the register as 
a lodger if he has for twelve calendar months 
before the 31st July resided in lodgings in the 
same house within the borough or county for 
which he claims a vote, such lodgings being, if 
occupied by the claimant alone, of the yearly 
value of £10 (if let unfurnished), and if occupied 
by the claimant jointly with others, of a yearly 
value equal to £10 for each lodger (if let un- 
furnished). 

The household and lodger qualifications in 
Scotland and Ireland are of a similar nature. 


Besides this franchise which depends on 
residence, there is one which depends on occu- 
pation of any land or house or part of a house 
of a clear yearly value of not less than £10 — 
within the borough or county. The conditions 
as to time of occupation and payment of rates 
are similar to those to which the household 
franchise is subject. In English and Scotch 
boroughs residence within seven miles of the 
borough is a further condition, but in counties 
throughout the United Kingdom and in Irish 
boroughs no condition as to residence is attached 
to the occupation franchise. 

Another kind of franchise is the property 
franchise, which depends on the ownership of 
land irrespectively of occupation or residence. 
The land in respect of which the righ is avail- 
able may be freehold, copyhold, or leasehold ; 
but as regards the last mentioned kind of pro- 
perty the original length of the lease must have 
been at least fourteen years in Ireland, nineteen 
years in Scotland, and twenty years in England. 
The conditions as to yearly value vary between 
£2 and £6 in the case of freeholds ; between £5 
and £10 in the case of long leases, and between 
£20 and £50 in, the ease of short leases. The 
ownership of a rent-charge does not, since 1884, “ 
entitle to a vote, and in the case of joint 
tenants only one is now entitled to be 
placed on the register. In this way two easy 
methods of creating faggot votes have ceased to 
be available. 

In addition to these general franchises some 
special franchises exist, viz. the franchise of 
the freemen or burgesses in certain ancient 
boroughs, and the university franchise. 

In all cases the franchise is confined to adult 
men who are British subjects. Peers and cer- 
tain public officers are disqualified, as well as 
convicts and persons in receipt of parochial 
relief other than surgical or medical assistance. 
Persons guilty of certain offences under the 
Corrupt Practices Act may be disenfranchised 
for a period which varies according to the nature 
of the offence. 

There are substantial reasons for the agitation 
for a removal of the numerous anomalies con- 
nected with the parliamentary franchise, and 
much can be said for the principle embodied in 
the maxim “one man one vote.” The usual 
argument that the present system gives a certain 
preponderance to property and education which 
it would he undesirable to remove, is open to 
many objections. As regards property it will 
be seen that only landed property is favoured, 
and only.such landed property as happens to be 
situated in districts in which the owner does 
not reside. As regards education it is very 
doubtful whether it has any advantage under 
the present system. Considering how long 
education has been compulsory, it is now time 
for tbe “ illiterate voter ” to be removed from 
the register. As a general rule men belonging - 
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£0 the educated classes hecome householders 
much later in life than uneducated persons, and 
if they cany on any profession or "business, it 
depends on merely accidental circumstances 
whether they have one vote or several votes or 
none at all. A barrister, not otherwise qualified, 
who has chambers in Lincoln’s Inn and resides 
in Kensington, has two votes ; one who resides 
in Richmond has only one vote ; and one who 
during the summer months has lodgings in 
Richmond and during the -winter months lodges 
in Kensington can take no part in parliamentary 
elections. A small tradesman may have a vote 
in respect of his place of business, and if he has 
shops in several districts, may have a number 
of votes, but the manager of a large joint-stock 
company has no similar privilege. A country 
banker not otherwise qualified, whose residence 
is within the borough in which his bank is sit- 
uated, has one vote ; if he lives outside the 
borough but less than seven miles away from it 
he has two, if more than seven miles one. 
Similar instances showing that electoral power 
does not depend on education may be easily 
multiplied, and prove that the demand for further 
reform is not unreasonable. But the maxim 
“one vote one value” is closely connected 
with “one man one vote ’’and the considera- 
tion of this would take us beyond the limits to 
which this notice must be confined. 

The qualifications for the franchise in contin- 
ental countries vary considerably. In several 
countries the upper house is elective as weU as 
the lower house, and the voters for the first- 
named chamber are taken from a more limited 
sphere than those for the other house : this was 
the plan adopted by Mr. Gladstone in his Home 
Rule BiU. of 1893, By the new Belgian Con- 
stitution universal franchise is recognised, hut 
certaioL classes of voters are to have a larger 
voting power. The German Reichstag is elected 
by universal suffrage — every male person having 
attained the age of twenty-five- has a vote — 
but in the individual German states the 
franchise varies. In Prussia the voters are 
divided into three classes according to the taxes 
which they pay ; each class elects an equal 
number of electors, and a majority of the chosen 
electors elect the members. As the first class 
is naturally much less numerous than the 
second, and the second less numerous than the 
third, a considerable advantage is given to the 
wealthier classes. 

[Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution. 
vol. i. pp. 89-112.] B. s. 

FRANCIS, John (1810-1886), entered the 
service of the hank of England 1833, became 
chief accountant 1870, retired 1876. Francis 
was author of the works named below, which 
form rather anecdotic than historical contribu- 
tions to the analysis of the economic ‘‘anatomy” 
'of the middle of the 19th century. In {a) the 


writer introduces his main inquiry by a sketch of 
the history of interest and banking ; in (t) he 
gives an outline of financial history and specula- 
tion, and describes the establishment and ^owth 
of the royal and stock exchanges ; (c) is both 
historical and statistical ; {d) includes a history 
of the practice of life assurance from Roman 
times, with some account of the origins of statis- 
tical science and of the modern application of 
the theory of probabilities to vital statistics. 

{a) History of the Bank of England ; its Times 
and Traditions, London, 1848. — (5) Chronicles 
and Characters of the Stock Exclmige, London, 
1849. — (c) A History of the English Railway ; its 
social Rdations and Revelations, 1820-1845, 
London, 1861. — Annals, Anecdotes, and 
Legends : a Chronicle of Life Assurance, London, 
1853. 0. A. i\ 

FRANCIS, Philip (1740-1818). Francis, 
son of the translator of Horace, was born at 
Dublin, educated in England first by his father, 
and then (1763-66) at St. Paul’s school ; went 
from school to a clerkship in a government 
office ; was private secretary to General Bligh in 
the expedition to Cherbourg, 1758, and secretary 
of the embassy to Portugal, 1760. In 1762, 
Townshend procured him a clerkship in the 
war office, and he then began his career as a 
political writer. The Letters of Junius, which 
appeared 1769 to 1772, are now generally 
acknowledged to be his. In 1773 he went to 
India as member of the council of Bengal, and 
distinguished himself by persistent, opposition 
to "Warren Hastings. Returning in 1780, he 
represented Yarmouth (Isle of Wight), and 
sided with the opposition. He took a keen 
interest, if not an active part, in politics, even 
to the latest years of his life. 

If we except the few remarks in the first 
Letter of Junius {To the Printer of the Public 
Advertiser, 21st January 1769), on the Public 
Debt, and Public Lotteries, there is little or 
nothing of economies in the famous Lettei's. 
Francis appears as an economist first {a) in a 
Ldter to Sir James Steuart on the Indian 
Currency, dated Calcutta, 20th November 
1776, and published in vol. v. of Steuart' s 
Collected Works, ed. 1806, pp. 121-133. 
“On the 30th August 1771, Warren Hastings 
ordered that rupees of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and fifteenth years of Shah-Alam should pass 
on an equality with those of the nineteenth, and 
that thereafter all future issues should bear 
this date” (Mr. F. C. Handson in Econ, Journal, 
1893, p. 63). Steuart had communicated his 
opinion on this measure to the council ; and 
Ikancis defends the decision of the council. 
In 1810 (5) Francis published his Reflections 
on the Abundance of Paper in Circulation, and 
the Scarcity of Specie, vith the motto, Ad 

pos^mvs perventum estf He writes before the 
report of the bullion committee (June 1810), 
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He describes the disease ; tliere is hardly any 
gold coin in the country ; it has all gone to 
pay our foreign creditors. Indeed there is 
hardly any silver coin. “ There is none other 
than that of Birmingham for common change, 
and lately a few dollars. . . . They are all 
alike birds of passage. A lame dollar [slow to 
fly] will be as much a curiosity as a woodcock in 
August, for the dollars go just like the guineas ” 
(p. 23). In spite of bank notes, we are falling 
into bankruptcy and beggary. 

Where is the remedy ? There is none but a 
change of regimen. We must stop our foreign 
expenses, and give up useless wars like that in 
defence of Portugal (26, 27), and dismiss our 
present ministers, under whom “peace is not 
to be had with honour and security” (28). 

He fortifies his position by quotations from 
Locke, from Sir John Moore’s dispatches, and 
from a speech of his own on “the exorbitant 
paper circulation,” delivered in the House of 
Commons, 31st March 1806. “Though it has 
been long in print, I see no reason to suspect 
that anybody has hitherto perused it but myself” 
(p. 41). It is worth noting, that in the said 
speech he had quoted from his old correspondent 
Steuart, on French Finance (p. 42). j. b. 

The work of Pinto on Cirmlatixm and 
Credit translated in 1774 by “Eev. S. Baggs,” 
a pseudonym for Philip Francis, who feared by 
using his own name to offend Lord North and 
the ministry, and therefore borrowed his cousin’s 
(M'Culloch, Catalogue of the Library of a Political 
Economist, 1862, p. 280. McCulloch’s authority 
is Joseph Parker). 

FRANKALMOIGN, or libera eleemosyna, was 
applied, not to clerical tenure in general, but 
to a particular kind of it. A tenant held land 
in frankalmoign, when he was bound to say 
masses ,for the donor and his family, but was 
freed from the ordinary incidents of lay tenure. 
Frankalmoign corresponds somewhat to lay 
tenure by serjeanty, and both were maintained 
by the statute of 1660, which abolished feudal 
incidents (Kenelm Digby, Mist, of Lem of Peal 
Property, 1884). (See Febbhold.) e. l. 

FRANKLIN, Benjamin (1706-1790), was 
a son of Josiah Franklin, a tallow chandler of 
Boston, Massachusetts. He was apprenticed 
to the printing business at the age of thirteen, 
but, restless and ambitious, he sought, in 1723, 
against his father’s will, his fortunes in Phila- 
delphia. In 1729 he established a newspaper, 
and soon became a leading spirit in colonial 
affairs. From 1736 to 1749 he was clerk to 
the General Assembly ; in 1737 he was ap- 
pointed postmaster of Philadelphia, and in 

1753 postmaster-general of the colonies. In 

1754 he drew up a plan of union of the colonies, 
which, however, was not ratified- He was 
repeatedly engaged in diplomatic service, 
especially in F^rance, both before and during 
the revolution of 1789. 


Throughout his life Franklin contributed to 
newspapers essays on moral, philosophical, and 
political topics. Indolent, though fond of 
public affairs, he never devoted himself earnestly 
or persistently to any one department of know- 
ledge, or he would undoubtedly have made a 
marked name in literature. On the subjects of 
commerce and money he displayed considerable 
originality. In 1 729 he wrote A Modest Inquiry 
intotheNatureand Necessity of a Paper Currency, 
in which he favoured an issue of paper money 
based upon land — a contribution to the land- 
bank controversy of the period. The security 
of these bills would constantly improve as the 
increase of population would cause the land to 
rise in value. This first essay was followed by 
many others. 

Although he confused capital and money he 
understood quite clearly the essential uses of 
the latter : “ Money as a currency has an 
additional value by so much time and labour 
as it saves in the exchange of commodities.” 
When he emphasised the advantages of a paper 
currency he had in mind paper money which 
was “well founded.” In the latter part of his 
life he opposed the bill favoured by Congress 
authorising the first issue of bills of credit, and 
afterwards urged the substitution of loans. 
He favoured freedom of trade, deplored the 
evils of the mercantile system, and declared 
that industry is stimulated afresh when a 
country has to an inconvenient degree parted 
with its gold and silver. In the judgment of 
Dugald Stewart, “the expressions laissezfaire 
and pas trop gomerner are indebted chiefly for 
their extensive circulation to the short and 
luminous comments of Frankhn, which had so 
extraordinary an influence on public opmion 
both in the old and new world.” The circula- 
tion of his views on trade and industry was 
largely aided by the publication of Pickard's 
Almanac, beginning in 1732. He reflected 
with more than usual acuteness upon the laws 
of population, and perceived that population 
was limited by definite checks ; see Obsermtiotis 
concerning the Iwrea^e of Mankind, Peopling 
of Countries, etc., 1751. He was the first to 
estimate that the population of the American 
colonies doubled every twenty years. ■ He 
condemned the English poor laws, and de- 
nounced any imitation of them by the colonies. 
In P^fiections on the Augmentation of Wages 
he discriminated between cheap and low-priced 
labour, showing that high wages may bo cheap 
labour. 

Tkanklin was influenced by the writings of the 
French economists, which had considerable circula- 
tion. in America, and in 1769 he followed the 
physiocratic doctrine of the unproductiveness 
of manufactures in Positions to be Examined 
Concerning National Wealth. His economic 
writings are conveniently collected in Works of 
Benjamin Franklin (Spark’s ed.), Boston, 1836, 
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rol. ii. pp. 253-521, aEEotated hj Willard 
PMllips ; or may "be found in the several volumes 
of the last and best edition (edited hy J. Bigelovr, 
New Yorh, 1887, 10 vols.), by consulting the index. 
A bibliography of his numerous writings is found 
in Life of Benjamin Franklin, by John Bigelow, 
Philadelphia, 1874, vol. in. pp. 491-512. 

D. R. D. 

FEANKPLEDGE. There being no police 
system among the Anglo-Saxons, its place was 
supplied by the frUhlorlh, or mutual responsi- 
bility. Every freeman had to have a horh, who 
was responsible for producing him if he was 
charged of crime, and whose property could be 
seized if the accused failed to appear. Under 
the Normans this practice grew into the more 
highly-organised frankpledge. The whole com- 
munity was divided into bodies of ten men, 
who were responsible for bringing to justice any 
of their members. The visits of the sheriff to 
the hundred courts to see that this system was 
kept up were called the view of frankpledge. 

. R. L. 

EEAUD. English judges have always been 
loth to bind themselves down to any hard and 
fast definition of fraud, lest the restless ingenu- 
ity of the dishonest should evade the wholesome 
restraint of the law. Fraud may be described 
roughly as any deceit practised by one person 
on another to the prejudice or intended 
prejudice of the latter. If the guilty party 
relies on a fraudulent transaction (for instance, 
a fictitious sale to defraud an execution-creditor), 
the transaction may be set aside though no one 
has been actually prejudiced, but if one person 
sets up fraud as a grour-l of relief against 
another, he must show that he was in fact 
deceived and prejudiced by the fraud. It 
consists essentially in a false representation, or 
its eq;uivalent by active concealment as opposed 
to a mere non-disclosure of material facts. The 
false represeutation may be made by means of 
conduct as well as by words, written or spoken ; 
and it is not necessary that any particular 
person should be contemplated as the victim of 
the fraud. For instance, if two persons agree 
to draw and accept fictitious bills of exchange, 
in order to defraud the acceptors’ creditors in 
bankruptcy, whoever they may be, the transac- 
tion is a fraud. 

It was formerly thought that there was a 
distinction between ‘‘legal” and “moral” 
fraud, and that a man might be guilty of legal 
fraud if he made a false representation, to the 
detriment of some other person, without reason- 
able grounds for believing his representation to 
be true. But it is now finally settled that 
there is no Urtiim quid between good faith on 
the one hand, and bad faith or fraud on the 
other. It is not essential that the person 
making the false representation should know it 
to be false. A reckless false statement, made 
without regard to its truth or falsehood, may 


amount to a fraud, for if a man asserts that he 
knows a thing to be true without knowing 
whether it is true or false, he is simply telling 
a He. It is of course necessary that the false 
statement should be beHeved and acted upon by 
the person, to whose detriment it operates. A He, 
known to he such, does not come within the legal 
scope of fraud. It is at most an attempt to 
defraud. It follows from what has been already 
said that there may he various untrue repre- 
sentations which do not constitute frauds. The 
contract of sale may be taken as affording a good 
illustration. First, a representation made by 
the seller may form part of the contract, and 
amonnt to a warranty. In that case he is held 
to the truth of it whether he believed it to be 
true or not. Secondly, the representation may 
be a mere expression of opinion or commenda- 
tion by the seUer of his wares. In that case it 
is inoperative, for the rule is, simjplex commen- 
'datio non oUigat. Thirdly, the representation 
may constitute part of the description of the 
thing sold. In that case the seller’s knowledge 
is immaterial, for if the representation be not 
true, the parties were never at one as to the 
subject matter of the contract. Fourthly, the 
representation may be false and fraudulent. 
In that case, even if the representation only 
goes to part of the consideration, the whole 
transaction may be vitiated thereby. 

A contract induced by fraud is voidable, not 
void. It is in the option of the party 
defrauded, when he finds out the fraud, either 
to affirm the transaction, holding the guilty 
party to the truth of his statements, and claim- 
ing compensation if necessary, or to set up the 
fraud. If the contract has not been performed, 
the party guilty of the fraud cannot enforce it. 
If the contract has been performed, wholly or 
in part, the party defrauded may still repudiate 
the contract, unless it has become impossible to 
restore the parties to the position in which 
they would have been if the contract had not 
been made, or unless the rights of innocent 
third parties have intervened. If restitution 
be impossible, the party defrauded is driven to 
his remedy by action for damages, in respect 
of the injury he has suffered. Formerly this 
action was known as the “action of deceit,” 
but it is now commonly described as an action 
for false and fraudulent representations. 

Yarious specific frauds are punished by the 
criminal law, and it is to be noted that any 
combination of two or more persons to defraud 
the public, or a third person, constitutes an 
mdictable consphacy, 

[Anson on Contracts, 5th ed. (1888). — Pollock 
on Cordracts, 6th ed. (1889). — Stephen’s Digest 
of the Criminal Law, 3rd ed. (1883).] M. D. c. 

FEAUDS, Tee Statute of. This statute, 
29 Charles II. c. 3, is entitled in the statutes 
at large “an act for prevention of frauds and 
perjuries.” It was passed in the year 1678, as 
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explained in th,e preamble, “ for tbe prevention 
of many fraudulent practices, wh.iclL are com- 
monly endeavoured to be upheld by perjury 
and subornation of perjury. ” If guards against 
these evils by providing for certain important 
transactions an obligatory form consisting of a 
writing and signature. But a brief analysis is 
necessary for the proper understanding of the 
statute. 

The statute consists of twenty- five short 
sections roughly drafted and arranged in a very 
loose order. It deals with the following sub- 
jects : — (1) contracts ; (2) leases j (3) creations 
and assignments of trusts ; (4) ■wills ; (6) 
judgments. 

1. Coniracts.—^lnQ sections relating to con- 
tracts are : § 4 requires a memorandum in 
writing signed by the party who is to be made 
liable, or by the agent of such party, for any 
contract of the five following kinds : — 

{a) Promise by an executor or administrator 
to make good out of his own estate damages 
recoverable out of the estate of the deceased. 

(&) Promise amounting to guarantee or 
undertaking to go surety. 

(c) Promise made upon consideration of 
marriage (explained not to mean a promise of 
marriage). 

(d) Agx'eement for sale of real property or of 
any interest therein. 

(e) Agreement not to be performed within 
the space of a year from the making thereof. 

§ 17 requhes for a contract for the sale of 
goods for the price of £10 or upwards, either 

(a) part acceptance of goods sold, or 

(1) payment of earnest or part payment of 
price, or 

{o) a memorahdum in wilting made and 
signed by both parties to the contract or by 
their agents. 

Lord Justice Brett in the case of Britain v. 
Eossiter, and Lord Blaqkburn in the case of 
Maddison u Alderson, have laid down that the 
effect of failure to comply with the pro-dsions 
of either of these sections, in a case to which 
they are applicable, is not to prevent the 
formation of a contract, but to render proof of 
the contract inadmissible. But these sections 
cannot be correctly understood without reference 
to text-books on contract, and to the reported 
cases, amounting to many hundreds, which 
elucidate them, ’ Their utility has been the 
subject of the most contradictory opinions by 
experts. Their intent was to ensure proper 
e’ddence of important contracts. The obj ections 
to these sections are briefly as follows : — 

(a) ‘ ‘ Eesirictions on contracts so wide and 
general as are prescribed by this act are 
peculiar to the English law and the American, 
which has derived them from the English” 
(Leake, Papers of Juridical Sornty^ voL i. 
No. 14). 

(b) As the existence of these restrictions is 


not generally known to men of business, the 
statute has introduced insecurity iuto business 
transactions. Thus a verbal contract for the 
sale of goods over the value of £10, where there 
has not been part payment of the price or part 
acceptance of the goods, cannot be enforced 
because of the statute, although of frequent 
occurrence in business. Although it has 
hindered the perpetration of fraud through a 
feigned contract established by perjury, it has 
enabled dishonest men to elude agreements 
which they were morally bound to keep. 

(c) The evils against which these sections 
were originally directed have been much lessened 
since parties were allowed to be witnesses in 
their own causes. (See 14 & 15 Viet. c. 99, 
§ 2, etc.) 

(d) These sections being roughly drafted have 
‘‘introduced great confusion and uncertainty 
into the law of conti’act,” so that “it is uni- 
versally admitted that no enactment of any 
legislature ever became the subject of so much 
litigation ” (Leake). 

The 17th section appears to have fallen practi- 
cally into disuse. Mr. Justice Stephen says 
that he has hardly ever been called upon to 
decide a case under it, and is informed that in 
some large towns mercantile men repudiate it 
in practice. 

2. Deases. — The sections relating to leases 
are §§ 1, 2, and 3. They require (a) that 
every lease shall be in writing signed by the 
parties or their agents, except leases not 
exceeding the term of three years, and in which 
the rent reserved to the landlord amounts to at 
least two-thirds of the full improved value of 
the property demised. A lease which fails to 
comply with this requirement creates only a 
tenancy at will. 

(i) That every assignment, grant, or sur- 
render of a leasehold interest shall he in ■writing 
signed by the parties or their agents. 

In cases where the statute of frauds requires 
a writing for the creation or assignment of a 
leasehold interest, the Act 8 & 9 Viet. c. 106 
requires a deed. But a lease invalid for non- 
compliance with these statutes may yet be valid 
as an agreement to grant a lease. Such agree- 
ments come under the provision of § 4 respect- 
ing agreements for the sale of interests in 
land. 

(3) Oreatiom and Assignments of Trusts . — 
The sections relating to trusts are — 

§ 7 requires that every creation of a trust in 
real estate shall be proved by some writing 
signed by the party creating the trust or by Ms 
last will in ■writing. 

§ 8 excepts from the operation of the statute 
trusts arising not from the act of any party, 
but jfrom an implication of law in case of certain 
transactions. • 

§ 9 requires that every Assignment of a trust, 
not in real estate only, shall be in writing 
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signed by the party assigning, or by Ms last 
will in wrijing. 

§§ 10 and 11 enact that real estate beld 
upon trust for any person shall be regarded as 
forming part of that person’s assets both in his 
own hands and in those of his heir. 

These sections continue in force, but have 
not occasioned much criticism. 

4. Wills., — ^The sections relating to wills are 
no longer in force. They provided as follows ; — 

§ 5 required every will of real estate to be 
in writing signed by the testator or by some 
other person in his presence, and by his express 
direction, and attested and subscribed by three 
or four credible witnesses. 

§ 6 provided that no will of real estate should 
be revoked otherwise than by (a) a subsequent 
will or codicil or some other writing executed as 
above, or by (&) burning, tearing, or obliterating 
by the testator, or in his presence by his direc- 
tion. 

§§ 19, 20, 21 imposed restrictions on the 
validity of nuncupative wills (wills made by 
word of mouth). 

§ 22 rendered null and void the alteration, 
by word of mouth only, of a written will of 
personal property. 

§ 23 made an exception for the nuncupative 
will of a soldier on service or sailor at sea. 

§§ 24 and 25 do not call for notice here. 

The above were the first enactments which 
imposed an obligatory form upon wills. The 
objections to such a requirement made in the 
case of contracts certainly do not apply in the 
case of wills. But tMs part of the statute of 
frauds has been wholly superseded by the Wills 
Act, 1 Viet. 0 . 26, which requires every will 
other than that of a soldier on service or a 
sailor at sea to he in writing signed by the 
testator and attested by two witnesses, and 
requires for the revocation of a will either a 
writing executed with these forms or the destroy- 
ing of the will by the testator or in his presence 
and by his direction. 

6. JudgrrminU . — The sections relating to judg- 
ments — 

§§ 13, 14, 15 provide that a judgment as 
against purchasers, hona fids, of real estate, 
liable under the judgment, shall take effect 
only from the time when the judgment is 
signed. Formerly judgments had taken effect 
as against such purchasers from the first day of 
the term wherein they were entered, or some 
other time prior to the one thus fixed. Now 
no judgment affects any land until such land 
shall have been actually delivered in execution 
in pursuance of the judgment, 27 & 28 Viet. 
0 . 112 . 

§ 16 provides that a writ of execution against 
goods shall take effect only from the time when 
the writ is delivered to the sheriff for execution. 

Formerly such writs took effect against such 
1 


which they were issued. ' Now they do not 
take effect until the goods have been actually 
seized, 19 & 20 Viet. c. 97. 

[For further information respecting the statute 
of frauds, consult text of statute and the following 
authorities: — ^Pollock, Princijoles of ContTact . — 
Leake, Digest of the Lem ofOontract. — Williams on 
P&rsoncH Property; Williams on Real Property, 
and the cases referred to in these works. For 
general criticism of the statute consult No. 14 in 
the first volume of Papers of the Juridical Society 
(by Mr. Leake), and an article on “Section Seven- 
teen of the Statute of Frauds,” contributed by Mr. 
Justice Stephen and Sir Frederick Pollock to the 
Law QmTterly Review, January 1885.] F. c. m. 

FRATOULENT CONVEYANCE. These 
words are generally used with reference to con- 
veyances pronounced to he void by the statutes 
13 Elizabeth c. 5, and 27 Elizabeth c. 4. The 
first-named act avoids, as against creditors, all 
conveyances of landed estates and goods for the 
purpose of “delaying, hindering, or defrauding” 
such creditors, unless made on valuable con- 
sideration to any person not having any notice 
of such fraud. As the Bankruptcy Act 1883, 
subjects all voluntary settlements within ten 
years of a bankruptcy to the possibility of being 
declared void, it is seldom necessary to have 
recourse to the act of Elizabeth, hut this may 
be necessary in oases where property has been 
given away by an insolvent debtor without 
bemg settled, or when the voluntary conveyance 
was more than ten years old at the date of the 
bankruptcy. The act of the 27th year of 
Elizabeth is applicable to real property only, 
and was intended to meet the case of a vendor 
who, previously to conveying land to a pur- 
chaser for value, had fraudulently conveyed it 
to another person, who by virtue of his priority 
had acquired the whole property ; but judicial 
interpretation has extended its scope, and untO 
1898 all voluntary conveyances of land were void 
as between the original donee and a subsequent 
purchaser for value. The Voluntary Convey- 
ances Act of 1893 has repealed this extension of 
the act of Elizabeth, and the operation of the 
act will in future he confined to such voluntary 
conveyances as are fraudulent in the real sense 
of the word. E. s. 

FRATOTJLENT PREFERENCE (m Bank- 
euptct). The main object of the bankruptcy 
laws is to secure the equal distribution of the- 
debtor’s assets amongst his various creditors. 
From the time when the trustee’s title accrues, 
the debtor is no longer free to select the order 
in which he will pay his debts. Under § 43 
of the Bankruptcy Act 1883, the title of the 
trustee relates back to the earliest act of bank- 
ruptcy within three months of the petition, 
and this provision is supplemented by § 48, 
which enacts that “every conveyance oi 
transfer of property or charge thereon made,, 
everv obligation incurred, every payment made^ 
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and every judicial proceeding taken or suffered 
by any person unable to pay his debts as they 
become due from his own money, in favour of 
any creditor, or in trust for any creditor, mth 
a mew of giving such creditor a preference over 
the other creditors*’ shall, if the debtor be 
adjudged bankrupt on a petition presented 
within three months of the date of the transac- 
tion in question, be deemed fraudulent and 
void as against the trustee. Under the act of 
1869 the transaction was protected if the 
creditor acted in good faith and without notice 
of any act .of bankruptcy. The present act 
disallows the exception. The* only question 
for consideration is the motive of the debtor in 
making the transfer or payment. 

Fraudulent preference in bankruptcy must 
be distinguished from fraudulent conveyance 
under the statute 13 Elizabeth, c. 5. The act 
of Elizabeth operates whether there be a bank- 
ruptcy or not, — it contains no provision as to 
time, and its general scope is somewhat different. 
It strikes at collusive transactions by which 
creditors may be defeated or delayed, but does 
not prohibit the honest preference of one creditor 
over another. m. d. o. 

FREE BANKING- is the term applied in the 
United States to a system under which (1) 
banking powers are granted to all applicants 
under certain prescribed conditions, and (2) 
bank-notes issued under such authority are 
protected by a deposit of security held by the 
government which establishes the system. The 
earlier banks in the United States, whether 
established by congress or by the state legisla- 
tures, were organised under special charters. 
Various expedients were resorted to for the 
prevention of unsound issues, with various 
degrees of success, but without arriving at any 
generally acceptable method. The suspension 
of specie payments in May 1837, and the ex- 
traordinary confusion of the paper cmrency 
which ensued, finally brought the general 
discontent to a climax in New York, and the 
legislature of that state, in June 1838, passed 
an act for the free organisation of banks issuing 
a secured currency. Under this act, as amended 
and revised, any group of persons proposing to 
form a banking association, and contributing a 
capital in no case less than ^25,000, say £5000, 
can be incorporated with full banking powers, 
subject to uniform regulations as to the conduct 
of their business, its supervision by the state, 
and their corporate liabilities and duties. In- 
dividual bankers and firms, who use the name 
‘‘bank," are also required to conform to the 
system, although they may remain unincor- 
porated. The right of issue is given to any 
association or individual coming under the 
system. The notes are prepared and registered 
by a public officer, are delivered to the issuing 
bank only after the deposit of security of a 
prescribed kind and amount, and must be signed 


by the officers of the bank before issue. Banks 
organised upon such a system are called free 
banks. 

Free banking does not imply, then, an unre- 
stricted management of the business, or complete 
liberty in the issue of notes. Such a system is 
called free because the right to organise, upon 
compliance with fixed conditions, is extended 
to all, free from any requirement of special 
legislation. It is not essential that there should 
be any engagement by the state to make the 
notes good, if the security, of which the state 
is trustee, proves insufficient. Neither does 
the deposit of security for the ultimate payment 
of the notes answer the question as to proper 
provision for daily redemption. As the pro- 
vision for secured notes gave promise of insming 
the ultimatesolvenoy of bank notes, it settled the 
one banking question as to which the public 
were most sensitive, and enabled the legislature 
to renounce the task of deciding upon applica- 
tions for special charters. ' The system adopted 
by New York was copied by many other states 
before the civil war, but in some cases with 
relaxations which impaired its safety. In 1861 
the New York free banks, having on deposit 
stocks of the United States and other solid 
securities, met the strain of war with success. 
In several states, where the law was less rigid, 
many free banks went down, and their notes, 
secured in some cases chiefly by bonds of seceded 
states and others in low credit, caused heavy 
losses to the holders. Two years later congress 
adopted the free banking system on a great scale, 
by a law providing for national banks, to be 
organised on application under a general act, 
and to issue notes with United States bonds as 
the only admissible seciuity. In 1865 congress 
laid a tax of ten per cent on all bank notes 
other than national, thus excluding from the 
field all issues authorised by the states. Several 
of the states, however, still retain their laws 
as to circulation, although these have been 
entirely dormant since 1866. Free banking 
under the national system was for some years 
seriously limited, by the provision that the 
aggregate of notes issued by all the national 
banks should not exceed $300,000,000, after- 
wards $364,000,000 (say £60,000,000, and 
£70,800,000) although the organisation of 
banks was stiU free to all. The act of 1875, for 
resuming specie payments, removed the limit 
of aggregate circulation, and thus completely 
established free banking under the national 
government. The rapid rise in price of United 
States bonds, and the low return yielded by an 
investment in them, have since put a new check 
upon the system ; and if the use of bank-notes 
is to continue, the alternative may soon be 
presented, of either Ending for deposit by 
national banks some other security than United 
States bonds, or removing the prohibitory tax 
upon issues authorised by the states. In the 
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latter case free banking would be likely to be 
adopted by the states more widely than before, 
and with provisions exhibiting great variety of 
detail, unless some arrangement should be 
devised for the regulation of local issues by 
national authority upon a common plan. 

[R&port of the Comptroller of the Currency (United 
States), 1908. — PuUic Statutes of MassoL^usetUt 
1880. — Revised Statutes of Nm Yorh^ 1889. — C. 
F. Dunbar, Chapters on the Theory and SisU>ry of 
Banking; and Laws of the United States relating 
to Currency, Finance, and Banking from 1789 to 
1891. — ^Andrews, Institutes of Economics, 1889, 
pt. iii.] 0 .F. D. 

FREE BENCH. A widow’s dower out of 
lands held by customary tenure for customary 
estates of inheritance. It is generally one- 
third for life, but varies from a portion of the 
profits to the whole inheritance. The right to 
free bench does not arise until the death of the 
husband, and therefore it only affects land of 
which he was donor at the time of his death 
(Challis, on Real Property, London, 1885). 

j. E. c. M. 

FREE COINAGE. In its fullest sense a right 
enjoyed by aU persons to bring gold or silver 
bullion, or both, to a mint and to receive it 
back in the form of coin, no deduction being 
made to defray the expenses of manufacture, 
alloy metal, etc. The conversion at a mint of 
bullion belonging to a private holder into coin 
at a low fixed charge, as in Austria, may 
however be considered free when compared with 
such a system as that in force in this country 
in regard to the silver currency. For in this 
latter case the government purchases bullion 
at the market price, always issuing it at a 
circulating value of 5s. 6d. per troy ounce of 
standard metal. 

In this country until towards the end of the 
17 th century, any person was permitted 
to bring bullion, both gold and silver, to the 
mint and receive it back in the form of coin, 
less a certain deduction which was paid to the 
king as a Seign'OEAgb {g.v.), or was employed to 
defray the expenses of the mint, see Beassage. 
In 1666 perfect freedom of coinage for both 
metals was established. An Act for encourag- 
ing of Coynage” (18 Chas. II. c. v.) was 
passed whereby it was enacted that “"Vi^atso- 
ever person or persons, Native or Foreigner, 
Alien or Stranger, shall from and after the 
twentieth day of December, one thousand six 
hundred sixty and six, bring any Foreign 
Coyn, Plate or Bullion of Gold or Silver, in 
Mass, Molten or Allayed, or any sort of Manu- 
facture of Gold or Silver into His Majesties 
Mint or Mints within the Kingdom of England, 
to be there melted do-wn and Coyned into the 
current Coyns of this Kingdom, shall have the 
same there Assayed, Melted down and Coyned 
with all convenient speed, without any defal- 
cation, diminution, or charge for the Assaying 


Coynage or waste in Coynage. ” This important 
change was proposed in consequence of the 
great scarcity of currency o\ving to the common 
practice of melting and exporting coins, and 
the act was to remain in force for a period of 
seven years only. It was, however, renewed 
at seven-year intervals without intermission 
until 1768, and then made perpetual. The 
continuing acts make frequent reference to the 
desirability of renewing the grant to the king 
of rates, duties, and impositions “upon the im- 
portation of Wines, Vinegar, Cyder, Beer, 
Brandy, and Strong Waters,” which were set 
aside for the maintenance of the mints, lest 
“this Kingdom be deprived for the future of 
so great a good as it hath for so many years 
last past enjoyed.” It is clear, from the cur- 
rency literature of the period, especially that 
published towards the end of the 17th 
century, that this latter opinion was far from 
being universally held. Sir Dudley Noeth, 
for example, writes in 1691, in reference to the 
melting of newly -coined money by private 
persons, “Thus the Nation hath been abused 
and made to pay for the twisting of Straw for 
Asses to eat,” and the imposition of a charge 
suf&cient to defray the expenses of the mint 
has been advocated by Adam Smith, J. S. 
Mill, Ricaedo, and many other economists 
of note. 

The free coinage of silver was suspended in 
1798, in consequence of the low price of bullion, 
and finally abolished in 1816, when our present 
currency was introduced, although the right 
was then reserved to the king to authorise the 
receipt of silver for coinage at the mint, subject 
to a deduction on account of seignorage of 4s. 
from every pound weight of sixty-six shillings. 
This right has, however, never been exercised. 

When in 1 869 the chancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, proposed 
to meet the expenses of coinage by deducting 
one grain of gold from the weight of each 
sovereign issued, the subject of free coinage 
was exhaustively discussed in parliament and 
the press, and it is curious to note that, 
whereas two centuries previously free coinage 
had been adopted “for the encouragement of 
the bringing of Gold and Silver into the 
Realm,” the main argument urged against 
Mr. Lowe’s proposal was that it would have 
a disastrous effect on British commerce by in- 
terfering with the free use of the sovereign in 
commercial transactions abroad. 

In no other country is the coinage of gold 
as absolutely free as it is in England, but in 
the United States all charges have been abolished 
since 1875, except that for the alloying metal. 
In France, and the other States forming the 
“Latin” Union, the charge imposed amounts 
to 6-70 fr. per kilog. of gold of standard 900 
(value 3,100 fr.) or 0-216 per cent ; in Germany 
the charge is 6 marks for coining 1 kilog. of 
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gold, that is 0*215 per cent, or nearly the same 
as in France. 

Free coinage of silver, even in the more 
restricted sense, has' now been generally 
abolished. Up to June, 1893, silver was 
coined for private persons at the Indian mints 
at a charge of 2*1 per cent, hnt this liberty 
was then withdrawn. No European State 
undertakes the coinage of silver except on 
government account, and the same is the 
case in the United States, where the law 
requiring the purchase by the government of a 
definite quantity of the metal has now been 
repealed. In Mexico the export of uncoined 
silver bulHon is prohibited ; all silver intended 
for export must, therefore, pass through one of 
the mints, where a coinage charge amounting 
to 4| per cent is imposed. . Most of the 
Centi*al and South American states impose a 
charge for the coinage of silver, which amounts, 
in Peru, to as much as 9*86 per cent. 

{Eejport of the Royal Commission on Interna- 
tional Coinage^ 1868, p. 320. — The Times and other 
newspapers, Aug. to Oct. 1869. — S. Dana Horton, 
The Silver, 1887. — ^Lord Liverpool’s Letter 
to the King on the Coins of the Realm, 1805. — The 
Gold Carnage Controversy, 1869 (privately printed 
hy the Bank of England). — “ Seigneurage and Mint 
Charges,” by J. B. Martin, Jowrn. Inst. Bankers, 
vol. V, (1884), p. 171.] E. B. 

The Bank of England is bound by law to 
purchase at the rate of £3 : 17 : 9 an ounce any 
gold bullion of the legal standard brought to it 
by the public for sale. Private persons may 
likewise bring bullion to the mint, and receive 
hack the full amount (at £3:17 : 10 J an ounce) 
converted into coin, free of any charge for loss 
or manufacture j but as there may be consider- 
able delay, the public prefer to sell their bullion 
to tlie bank and receive their value at once (see 
article on Mint, Bncy. Brit, 11th ed., vol. 18, 
p. 559). The payment to the bank thus does 
not represent any charge on the coinage, but 
only remuneration for trouble and loss of time. 

FEEEDOM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Though there was not an absolutely fixed line 
in the middle ages between those who were 
possessed of feeedom, and those who were not, 
yet the division between these two classes was 
for many purposes very distinctly marked. 
The following article on the Fbeedom of the 
City op London will serve as an example of 
the rights and privileges conferred hy obtaining 
freedom in a city. For other branches of the 
subject see articles on Enfranchisement, 
Freeman, Free Towns, Serf, Serfdom, 
Servitude, and Villein. 

FEEEDOM OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
The right to share in the duties and privileges 
of citizenship in London seems in the earliest 
times to have been extended to all holders of 
tenements, who were in Scot and Lot {g.v.), 
and who were therefore caEed upon to contribute 


to common civic burdens and to fill leet offices. 
Even to-day inhabitancy as a householder is 
still termed the common law qualification of 
burghers, and the scot and lot householder, 
when admitted a freeman, remains the only 
true and efficient citizen for all civic purposes ” 
(Norton, Commentaries, pp. 100, 101), although 
others have in later times been admitted with 
certain qualifications to the enjoyment of some of 
hisrights. After the grant of a corporation, temp. 
Eichard 1. (1189-1199), enrolment into the civic 
freedom was required of all freemen. Norton 
suggests that this step was taken “very soon 
after, if not immediately upon, the foundation 
of the corporation itself,” and that enrolment 
took place- in the hustings court, urging that 
such a^imissions are referred to as common in 
the reigns of Edward 1. (1272-1807) and Edward 
II. (1307-1327). It would seem, however, that 
the practice of enrolment can be definitely 
traced to the year 1275, when it was provided 
that the names of apprentices and of all who 
wished to buy the freedom should be inscribed 
“in papirio camera gildaulae” (Brit. Mus. 
Oott. MSS. , Otho, B iii. transcribedin Add. MSS., 
5444, f. 90; Brandon, Inquiry into the Free- 
dom of the City of London, p. 15), In that 
same year the methods of acquiring the freedom 
would seem to correspond to those in vogue to- 
day. It is stated in the MS, above quoted 
that there are three ways, (1) hy birth ; (2) by 
apprenticeship, and that for a term of not less 
than seven years — an interesting and possibly 
the earliest notice of this custom of London ; 
(3) by taking it up “ before the mayor and 
other aldermen in the chamber of the city.” 
In Edward 11. ’s reign a mercantile qualification 
becomes an important feature. By a charter 
of 12 Edw. II. inhabitants and others, being of 
any certain mystery or trade, naight be admitted 
into the freedom only “by surety of six honest 
and sufficient men of the mystery or trade 
that he shall he of, who is so to be admitted,” 
and that in the hustings courts. If, however, 
they were strangers and not of some certain 
mystery, they could not be admitted into the 
freedom without the assent of the commonalty ; 
“saving always, that concerning apprentices 
the ancient manner and form of the said city 
he observed ” (Cp. Birch, Ei^t, Charters, p. 47). 
Somewhat later it was ordained that no one 
should he admitted into the freedom of the 
city, unless the wardens of a company gave 
their consent and certified that he was a 
member of their body (Brandon, p. 19, quoting 
Idler Dunthorm, f. 101 b). This restriction 
remained in force until by a resolution of 
common council, 17thMarch 1835, it was decided 
to confer freedom on certain terms through the 
city chamberlain irrespective of the great 
trading companies (Minutes of Common Council, 
17th March 1835). 

(1) The most ordinary form of acquiring 
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freedom was by serving an apprenticeship to a 
freeman, free both of a company and of the 
city, until an act of common council (9th March 
1886) sanctioned the binding of apprentices to 
freemen of the City who had not taken up the 
freedom of any company (Minutes). The term 
of service in London was for seven years until 
1889, when it was reduced to four years (Act of 
Common Council, lith March 1889). While, 
however, apprenticeship for a varying term of 
years (until 5 Eliz. c. 4, fixed the minimum at 
seven) — came iu most English towns to be the 
one method by which citizenship was acquired, 
in London, although very usual, it never became 
the sole qualification. 

(2) Freedom by patrimony has, as shown 
above, conferred civic freedom from early times ; 
all children male and female of a freeman bom 
after his admission can claim their freedom at 
the age of twenty-one years. 

(3) Freedom by redemption or purchase. 
This is possible (a) where the apprenticeship 
indentures have, for some good reason, been 
only imperfectly executed ; (&) where persons, 
mot aliens, are admitted by grace and favour ; 
k(c) where the presentment is by the chamberlain, 
-or some person entitled by grant to confer 
freedom (Reports, 1837, xxv. p. 61). Ihe 
commission on municipal corporations issued a 
report in 1885 which excluded London, a subject 
which was dealt with in a special report issued 
in 1837. In this the important resolution and 
the act of common council (17th March 1835 ; 
9th March 1836) are left out of account, and 
an additional case of freedom by redemption is 
quoted as possible, though not very common ; 
{d) this was where an individual, entitled to 
admission through one company, desired to be 
admitted through another. The majority of 
cases by redemption are simple purchases, the 
buyers being presented to the Court of Aldermen 
and admitted upon the payment of certain fees 
(Pulling, Custoins, p. 64), though the consent 
of the Court of Common Council is required in' 
the case of aliens. And to-day, practically 
any one can buy the freedom, although such a 
purchase does not confer all the privileges of 
citizenship {pity of London Directory^ 1893). 

Females may obtain the freedom by patri- 
mony or by apprenticeship, taking an oath, 
similar to that of a freeman, as a “free sister.” 
As such they may take male apprentices and 
enjoy various privileges, though these are 
suspended by marriage. Widows of freemen 
are deemed /m ly courtesy during the period of 
widowhood (Reports, 1887, xxv. 61, 63). 

The fines payable on admission seem to have 
been very arbitrary, and to have varied con- 
siderably at different times, the exact sum 
being fixed at the discretion of the aldermen 
and chamberlain (Brandon, p. 20), 

From early times exceptional privileges have 


London in a series of charters, while ancient 
customs have been confiimed or amended by 
city ordinances (Charter, 15 Edw. III. j Norton, 
p. 364) ; in case of necessity these are recorded 
“by the month of the recorder” before the 
king’s justices without the intervention of a 
jury (Charter, 2 Edw. lY. ; Birch, p. 76). For 
a detailed account of the privileges, careful 
examination of many documents is essential, 
and it may be sufficient to indicate such as are 
noticed by the chief authorities on the subject, 
aud which have dealt with the trade and govern- 
ment of the city. The right to engage in retail 
trade could be enjoyed by all freemen whether 
resident or not, afid by them alone, imtil an 
act of common council in 1856 admitted all, 
whether free of the city or not, to retail trade. 
On the question of wholesale trade there has 
been much difference of opinion. It would 
seem that though strangers, ie. non-freemen, 
might engage in wholesale trade, they might 
deal only with freemen and not \vith other 
strangers; the commissioners of 1837 stated 
however that, though not enforced, wholesale 
trading should, strictly speaking, be limited to 
freemen. Freemen have always been held 
exempt from all tolls and customs held by the 
crown throughout the country when Henry I.’s 
charter was granted, non-resident freemen being 
merely free from city tolls and port dues. 
They were free from impressment as soldiers 
or sailors (Charter, 15 Edw. II.), nor could 
they be forced to plead without the city. The 
right to share in the government of the city, 
directly or indirectly, has also from early times 
been restricted to freemen ; they alone can 
enjoy appointments in the gift of the common 
council, though this rule is suspended in the 
case of barristers (Reports, 1837, xxv. 38) ; and 
the highest civic officials, c.g. lord mayor, 
sheriffs, etc., even to-day must be liverymen 
of some company. For centuries the freemen 
paying scot and bearing lot elected the members 
of the common council, the aldermen, and ward 
officers, until, indeed, by 30 Yict. c. 1, the right 
was extended to occupiers and lodgers who 
were not freemen of the corporation (Norton, 
pp. 244, 251). By a civic ordinance of 49 Edw. 
III., the trading companies were empowered to 
nominate a certain number of freemen to vote 
in the elections of lord mayor, sheriffs, corpora- 
tion officials, and parliamentary representatives, 
and from these the mayor selected the voters 
(Norton, p. 245). But by ordinance of 15 
Edw. IV. the nomination was left entirely in 
the hands of the companies, the members of 
which, then and for long afterwards, were all 
traders and therefore almost necessarily house- 
holders. They were directed to Send some of 
their more important members to take part in 
elections, attired in a distinctive dress or livery. 
And from this dates the appearance of the livery 
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fco wliom was entrusted the elective franchise in 
the common hall ; this they exercised until 
11 Geo. II. c. 18 extended it to liverymen, 
free of the city, but not necessarily residents 
(Norton, 107). And this remains to-day the 
qualification of electors to corporate offices in 
common hall(^&. 251) ; the number of liverymen 
thus qualified was 7603 in 1893 {City of London 
Directory, 198). The various reform bills of 
this century have extended the parliamentary 
franchise to others than freemen, although a 
liveryman and freeman of London by birth or 
servitude, and residing within twenty-five miles, 
can still claim a vote. 

The right to benefit by certain charities, and 
of appointment to certain civic offices, and to 
the election of certain municipal and parlia- 
mentary representatives, are perhaps the most 
obvious and the most important of those which 
may be enjoyed by freemen and liverymen to- 
day, although the ancient “ custom ” still holds 
good where it has not been expressly given up. 

[Norton, G., Commentaries, etc., onLondon (1869). 
— Pulling, A., Laws, Ciistoms, etc., of London 
(1854). — ^Brandon, W., Enquiry into the Freedom 
of City of London (1850). — Extracts {Brit. Mus., 
6426, cc. 19). — ^Austin, B., Law Relating to Ajp- 
^rentices (1890). — Birch, W. de Gray, Historical 
Documents and Charters, etc., of London (1887). — 
Bohun, W,, Frmlegia Londini (1702). — ^Welch, 
0., Leaves from History of Gilds, etc., in Newhery 
House Magazine (1892, 1893). — Merewether, H. 
A., and Stephens, A. J., History of Boroughs and 
Municipal Corporations. — Second Report of Com- 
missioners appointed to enquire into Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales (1837, xxv.). 
Also Reports, 1854, vi. — Acts and Minutes of 
Court of Common Council, — Liher Alius. — City of 
London Directory E. a. M. 

FREE ENTERPRISE. See'LAissEz-FAiEB. 
FREEHOLD, Histoeical, The term “free- 
hold” we owe to the mediaeval law of real 
property. It is used to describe such tenures 
as were considered worthy of a freeman. 
According to the theory of feudalism the politi- 
cal and civil rights of the individual depended 
on his relation to the land. In a feudal society 
developed according to strict logic the free- 
holder alone would have been a freeman, and 
only the freeman would have been a freeholder. 
But in no European country, least of all in 
England, was the feudal principle worked ont 
to all its logical consequences. Only the free- 
man could be a freeholder. But even in the 
feudal period freemen frequently held land by 
tenures other than freehold, by tenures techni- 
cally regarded as base or servile. 

The term freehold ” appears to have come 
into nse about the end of the eleventh or the 
beginning of the twelfth century. “ Some time 
before the reign of Henry II., but apparently not 
80 early as Domesday, the expression liherutn 
tmemenltm was introduced to designate land 
held by a freeman by a free tenure ” (Kenehn 


Digby, History of the Law of Real Property, 
p. 49). But the thing had been developed long 
before the name had been found for it. 

Some characteristics are common to all free- 
hold tenures. (1) The indefinite duration of 
the freeholder’s interest in his land. An estate 
to a man for his life (a life estate), an estate to 
a man and his descendants (estate tail), an 
estate to a man and his heirs (fee simple estate) 
are all freehold estates. They are likely to 
differ much in point of duration. But they 
are all alike in this that the moment of deter- 
mination is uncertain. A lease of land for 999 
years does not give a freehold estate to the 
lessee. It is not likely that this consideration 
would have led any free man to prefer an estate 
for life to an estate for 999 years. But when 
the theory of freehold tenures grew up, long 
leases were unknown and leases o( whatever 
duration were uncommon. (2) The obligation 
of fealty. The freehold tenant did homage to 
the lord for his land and took an oath of fealty. 
(3) The liability to forfeiture and escheat. 
XJpon the tenant’s failure to perform any of the 
conditions on which he received his land, he 
incurred the penalty of forfeiture and his land 
might he resumed by the lord. Upon the 
failure of the tenant’s line either for want of 
heirs or through corruption of blood consequent 
upon his conviction for felony the land reverted 
to the lord in virtue of his right of escheat 
(see Foefeitube). (4) Suit of court. The 
tenant was bound to appear as an assessor in 
the lord’s feudal court of justice, and for some 
purposes to submit himself to the jurisdiction 
of that court. 

In general the services which the various 
classes of freehold tenants had to render to their 
lords were only such as appeared consistent 
with the dignity of a free man. But they 
differed so much in character that they must 
be considered separately with reference to each 
species of freehold tenure. 

I. Tenure by chivalry or Knight’s Sbevice. 
On this tenure land was held by the military 
tenants of the crown and also by the military 
tenants of earls and barons. Its distinguishing 
characteristic was the obligation to render 
military service, if called upon, for forty days 
in each year, with a number of fully-armed 
horsemen proportioned to the size of the estate. 
From the time of Henry II. onwards this obliga- 
tion was frequently commuted for a money pay- 
ment known as scutage (shield-money). But 
this tenure involved other hurthensome obliga- 
tions. The principal were as follows : — 

(a) The liability to aids or payments made 
to the lord upon certain important occasions, 
the knighting of his eldest son, the marriage 
of his eldest daughter, or the ransoming of his 
person from captivity. (6) The liability to 
reliefs or payments made to the lord by the 
heirs of deceased tenants upon coming into 
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their estates, (c) Wardship or the right of 
the lord to administer the estate during the 
minority of his tenant withont having to 
render any account when the tenant came of 
age. (d) Marriage, or the right of the lord to 
choose a husband for a female tenant who was 
his ward, and to receive a payment from the 
favoured suitor. Those burthens were regulated 
by Magna Charta in the year 1216. But they 
remained so onerous that under James I. it was 
proposed to commute them for a permanent 
revenue to be settled on the crown. Under 
Charles II. they were so commuted by the act 
for the abolition of military tenures (12 Gar. 
ii. 0. 24). 

II. Tenure by grand sergeantry. On this 
tenm'e land was held direct from the crown 
for service rendered in person to the Mng, such 
as carrying the royal banner when he went to 
war. This tenure still exists, but is extremely 
rare and of no consequence save as a legal 
curiosity. 

HI. Tenure by free or common Sooage. The 
etymology of the term “socage” is doubtful. 
It has been derived from an English word “ soe,” 
a privilege, as in the phrase “ sac and soc,” and 
from a French word “ soo,” meaning a plough- 
share. “Soohemanni” form one class of the 
population as enumerated in Domesday Book, 
and are probably the representatives of the class 
of free landed proprietors other than thegns or 
churchmen previous to the FTorman Conquest. 
Persons holdiug land by socage tenure were free 
from some of the most oppressive burthens 
incidental to military tenure. They owed no 
military service for their land although they 
were liable, as were all freemen, to serve in the 
national militia when necessary. They were 
accordingly exempt from scutage, the money 
payment in Hen of military service. Th^ were 
exempt from the annoyances incidental to ward- 
sMp and marriage. For the lawful guardian 
of a minor holding land by this tenure was not 
his lord, but the nearest of kin not capable of 
inheriting the land. And such a guardian was 
not allowed to make any profit by the marriage 
of his ward. The tenant in socage was obliged 
to make certain money payments, aids, reliefs, 
rent, etc., or to render his lord certain agri- 
cultural services strictly defined beforehand. 
On account of the advantageous character of 
socage tenure it was provided by the act 12 
Car. ii. c. 24, that all land formerly held on 
military tenure should theneeforwards be held 
on socage tenure. Thus by far the greater part 
of the land of England is now held in socage. 
In the course of time the burthens of socage 
tenure have become almost nominal. For by 
the statute Qida Emptores of 1290 (18 Ed. I. 
e. 1) snb-infeudation was forbidden. Thenee- 
forwards any person taking a transfer of freehold 
lands stepped into the place of his predecessor 
and became liable only to those obligations 


to which his predecessor had been liable. 
Thus the freeholder of to-day has to make only 
such feudal payments for his land as had been 
settled before the year 1290 and these have be- 
come nominal in consequence of the fall in the 
value of money and the rise in the value of land. 
As society became more settled the lord lost his 
motive for exacting the oath of fealty, which 
has long since become obsolete. The feudal 
courts having dwindled to mere forms, the 
obligation to suit and service now means 
nothing. Corruption of blood and escheat of 
lands upon the tenant's conviction for felony 
are no longer enforced by law. The enlarged 
power of testamentary disposition has made 
escheat for lack of heirs to the tenant a very 
rare occurrence. Finally, the rights of the lord 
having lost aU their value have in many cases 
been allowed to fall into utter desuetude. The 
record of them has frequently perished. Thus 
many freeholders cannot he shown to have any 
lord under the crown, and the freeholder has 
come to regard himself, and is regarded by others, 
as full proprietor of his land. 

Socage tenure, being a product of customary 
law, has sometimes assumed peculiar forms. In 
one form, known as petty sergeantiy, the 
tenant held his land of the king on condition 
of rendering him every year some object of use 
in war, such as a pair of gilt spurs. Other 
forms, known as burgage tenure and gavelkind 
tenure, are distinguished by pecnliar rules of 
succession, when the tenant dies intestate (see 
Descjent op Pbopbrty). 

It remains to mention a free tenure of land 
so distinct from those which have been men- 
tioned as hardly to admit of being classed with 
them. This is Feankalmoign or free alms 
(Lat. Uhera eleemosyna). On this tenure land 
was and is held by ecclesiastical corporations. 
The service rendered for land thus held was 
spiritual, consisting simply in prayer and per- 
formance of the rites of religion. The holders 
paid no rent in money or in kind. They were . 
not subject to aids or reliefs. They were not 
subject (being coi’porations and therefore 
immortal) to escheat or forfeiture. They were 
not capable of military service. Thus their 
tenure approached more nearly than any other 
tenure recognised by English law to a full 
ownership. 

[For further information see Freehold (Legal ) ; 
Khight’s Service ; Scutage. ] 

Goodeve, The Law of Real Property. — 'Williams, 
The Law of Real Property . — Kenelm Dighy, 
Sistory of the Law of Real Property. — Pollock, 
Lmd Laws. — Hallam, Bistory of the Middle Ages. 
— ^Stubbs, Constitutional History of Bngland.l 

FREEHOLD, Legal. A freehold tenure of 
land meant formerly a tenure which obliged 
the tenant only to such services as were 
worthy of a freeman (see Freehold, H 
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cal). In course of time these services have 
either wholly disappeared or have become in- 
significant. A quit-rent of nominal amount is 
still payable in some cases to the lord of the 
manor, and when an heir succeeds to the free- 
hold he has to pay a relief amounting to one 
year’s value of this quit-rent. Where a manor 
is still existent the freeholder is still bound to 
attend the court baron held by the lord. But 
the court baron is practically never held. An 
oath of fealty to the lord, -where there is a lord, 
is still due in theory but in practice is never 
exacted. In short the freeholder has practi- 
cally the full enjoyment of his land unencum- 
bered by any real duties towards a lord. He 
therefore approaches much more nearly than a 
leaseholder or a copyholder to the character of 
an absolute owner. 

But the interest of a freeholder in his land 
differs in extent accordingly ; as it is (1) an 
estate for life ; (2) an estate in tail ; (3) an estate 
in fee simple. (For the nature and peculiarities 
of these different, estates, see Estate.) If 
a man have an estate in -tail or in fee simple, 
he has an interest in the land which extends 
beyond his own life. This interest descends to 
his heirs according to the peculiar rules govern- 
ing the devolution of real estate (see Descent 
OF Property). In many cases a family 
settlement (see Estate) provides for the 
creation of life estates or estates tail in re- 
mainder, which come into possession as the 
preceding life estate or estate tail expires. But 
the power of thus controlling the devolution of 
the land is restricted bylaw (see Perpetuities). 

Owing to the gradual enfranchisement of 
copyhold land (see Copyhold), an increasing 
proportion of the land of England is held as 
freehold, and at no distant date the whole -will 
be so held (see also Leasehold). f. o. m. 

FREE LIST is a term arising out of the pre- 
valence of -unwieldy tariffs of import duties in 
foreign co-untries and many British colonies. 
It denotes the schedule of commodities ex- 
empted from payment of duty on the im- 
portation into any given country. c. a. h. 

FREEMAN, Modern conceptions of the 
distinction between freedom and non-freedom 
can be applied only with caution to ancient and 
mediaeval history. As applied to tli^ middle 
ages they are particularly misleading ; for the 
most characteristic feature of the social condi- 
tions of the time was the existence of the inter- 
mediate position now commonly spoken of as 
Serfdom (g'-'w-). Thus, under the later Roman 
empire, the large class of coloni were distinctly 
free by condition, with all the civil rights of 
other freemen, and even the power of suing 
their masters ; they were nevertheless bound to 
the soil, and subject to burdensome duties from 
which they could not escape. A law of -fche 
fifth century distinguishes “ the bond of colon- 
ate,” neocus colondrius, from “the condition of 


slavery,” conditio scnitviis ; and yet another, 
somewhat earlier, remarks that “though the 
coloni are of course free by condition, they 
must be looked upon as the slaves of the land 
on which they are born.” Moreover the slave 
proper, during this period, by no means 
obtained that independence towards his former 
master, when he received manumission, which 
was gained by a modern freedman. He 
remained in close dependence upon him, 
usually as the cultivator of a holding on very 
onerous terms. 

The question of the condition of the rural 
population in England in the earlier Saxon 
centuries is still undecided. But it is generally 
agreed that the position of the cultivators of 
the soil for at least two centuries before the 
Norman Conquest was substantially the same 
as that of the villeins and cotters after that 
event. If these c-iiltivators -.were as a class 
identical -with the ceorls^ as is almost certain, 
they were doubtless technically free, though 
held in strict economic subjection, and bound 
to labour two or three days every week, and in 
busy seasons almost every day, for the lord of 
whom they held their land. Hence the 
Domesday survey, while it registers only some 
12,000 persons (= heads of households) as free- 
men, liberi homiTies, and 23, 0 0 0 as Socmen (^. u ) 
(persons, in all probability, in much the same 
position) — the “ free men ” being almost 
exclusively in Norfolk and Sufiblk ; and on 
the other hand notices 25,000 as slaves, servi; 
gives about 200,000 as falling into the classes of * 
the Tillein and Cottiers (g.u), whose status 
between that of the Liber Homo and that of 
the Serves (g.u) it leaves undetermined. 

The introduction of the feudal jurisprudence 
after the Norman Conquest led to a greater 
importance being attached to the nature of 
tenure; and for the next four centuries the 
questions of tenure and personal condition were 
almost inextricably confused. The class of “free 
tenants,” Libere Tbnentbs (g.-y.), which grew 
so rapidly after the 11th century, wks practic- 
ally coextensive with that of ‘ ‘ free men.” But 
as -(x) what exactly constituted free tenure the 
courts did not maintain a consistent doctrine. 
A very widely spread idea was that inability 
to give a daughter in marriage, or to seU an ox, 
or a horse without the lord’s consent, was a 
certain mark of servile tenure. On the other 
hand, exemption from the more laborious dues 
known as Week-Work {q.v.) was frequently 
regarded as constituting free tenure ; and 
viHeins relieved from these obhgations -tended 
to rise to the class of freeholders. It is 
possible that in their desire to place the whole 
population in one of the two classes of free and 
non-free, the lawyers of the 13tb and 14th 
centuries came at last to deny freedom to persons 
in a position which in Saxon times would have 
been regarded as free. But this more rigid 
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application of mutually exclusive terms did not 
necessarily involve any material degradation of 
tlie class in question, and was not inconsistent 
witli a material elevation. 

The legal identification of villeinage with 
non-freedom was probably beneficial to the 
class of chattel slaves which certainly existed 
in the 11th century. The servile stigma, 
attached to so large a part of the nation, 
ceased to involve any peculiar disabilities even 
in the case of the descendants of actual slaves, 
who became merged in the class of customary 
holders and copyholders. Slavery had long 
been forgotten when, in 1772, Lord Mansfield 
declared, in the case of the negro Sommerset, 
that slavery could not exist in England, — “a 
decision which did more credit to the hearts of 
the judges than to their knowledge of history.” 
— The terms “freedom,” and “ franchise,” were 
also applied to the possession of the rights of 
a burgher, and to membership of the city 

[For the Roman colonate see Fustel de 
Coulanges, RecherchessurquelguesprdbUmes d'his- 
toire (1885), espec. pp. 98 seq. The best intro- 
duction to the discussion on Saxon ranks will be 
found in note iii. to ch. viii. in Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, For post-Saxon conditions in England the 
most important treatises, from very different 
points of view, are F. Seebohm, English Village 
Gomnunity (1883), espec. pp. 86 seg.^ and P. 
Vinogradoff, Villainage in England^ 1892 
(summing-up pp. 217 seq . ), whereon see also the 
criticism by Seebohm in Eng. Hist Rev.^ July 
“ 1892; by Ashley in Econ. Rev., April 1893 ; 
and by Leadam in Pol. Sci. Qu., Dec. 1893. On 
the disappearance of slavery, cp. Freeman, JVbr- 
man Conquest, v. p. 140. 

Reference may also be made to Sommerset’s 
case in Broom’s Constitutional Law, where the 
historical and juristic aspect of slavery is dis- 
cussed with much learning.] w. j. a. 

FREE TOWNS. In the article on mediaeval 
cities (see City, Medijeval), it was pointed out 
that, though they had many features in common, 
in whatever part of western, southern, and central 
Europe they were estabhshed, yet their powers 
and privileges differed greatly according to their 
surrounding circumstances. In England and 
France, the growing predominance of the mon- 
archical regime tended inevitably to curtail the 
‘rights of civic self-government, and it was only 
in those countries where the traditions of the 
old Roman empire were stiH strong, or the 
power of the new monarchical principle weak, 
that free cities, in the sense of more or less self- 
governing communities, were really established. 
They may be defined as cities possessing inde- 
pendent governments of their own, each virtually 
forming a state by itself ; many were republics. 
It is, therefore, in Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Switzerland, that we find the 
historic examples of true civic liberty, though 
even in these cases the prestige of a feudal aris- 


tocracy, or hereditary oligarchy, or again the 
rise of a loose federation, or the proximity of an 
imperial suzerainty tended inevitably to modify 
the primitive features of that liberty. Italy is 
the historic ground of the free cities of the 
middle ages. There, owing to the weakness 
of the imperial sovereignty, whether emanating 
from Constantinople or Germany, the towns, 
especially in the northern portion of the penin- 
sula, were able to raise themselves to the proud 
position of independent states, not only exercis- 
ing complete control over their internal affairs, 
but waging war, making peace, and entering 
into alliances with each other, like the city- 
states of ancient Greece and Italy. Inland, 
Milan, Florence, Yerona, and other cities con- 
tended with each other for empire over the 
fertile plains of Lombardy ; while on the sea- 
board, Pisa, Genoa, ^ and Venice raised them- 
selves into great sea -powers in the east and 
west Mediterranean waters ; and lesser cities, 
like Naples and Amalfi, scattered on the Italian 
coasts, followed their example with greater or 
less success. The enterprise and energy of all 
these cities alike was largely due to the fact 
that the fierce feudal aristocracy, that had sprung 
from the loins of barbaric invaders, had with 
its absorption into the civic life instilled the 
spirit of war into the workshop. The territory 
originally subjected, after the disruption of the 
Roman empire, to the count or bishop of these 
cities, had been reduced by concessions to the 
rural nobility, but after a while the cities 
began to reassert their sovereignty. Sometimes 
they besieged the strongholds of the nobility, 
sometimes they purchased, feudal suzerainties, 
and finally by the 12th century there could 
hardly be found a single nobleman, except the 
marquis of Montferrat, and some noble families 
like those of Este and Malaspina, who had not 
given in their submission. The rural nobility, 
having lost its power outside the cities, strove 
to recover it inside, and by the erection of 
strongholds within the cities established a basis 
of further political and military operations. 
Hence a fierce belligerency at home and abroad 
is the chief feature of* Italian republicanism ; 
resulting in a strildng development of the arts 
of war alongside those of peace, a development 
in some towns crowned with the laurels of an 
art and literature that recalled the palmy days 
of ancient Athens and Rome. Among the 
Lombard cities, Milan was most conspicuous 
for its wealth and wide-reaching power. By 
its warlike policy, shown in its ruthless conquest 
of neighbouring towns, like Lodi and Como, it 
drew on it the resentment of the imperial power 
in the person of Frederick Barbarossa, who in 
1158 reduced the city, and handed it over to 
the vengeance of its enemies. He then pro- 
ceeded to restore the imperial authority over 
the other towns of Lombardy, but his savage 
treatment led to a general insurrection in which 
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for a time local feuds were forgotten. After 
the -vactoryof Legnano in 1176, the Lombard 
republics regained their independence, but the 
rivalry between the imperial and papal powers, 
taken up by their respective partisans the 
Ghibelines and Guelfs, introduced a new element 
of contention into the already stormy polities 
of northern Italy. Leagues were formed again 
and again between different cities on the new 
lines of cleavage, and, as was natural in a 
state war, under the cover of great principles 
various self-seeking tyrannies were established. 
During the 13th century there were fom’ great 
groups of city-states to be found in northern 
Italy. The first' included the cities of central 
Lombardy, Milan, Cremona, Pavia, Brescia, 
Bergamo, Parma, Piacenza, Mantua, Lodi, 
Alessandria, and others less known. The second 
group consisted of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and 
Treviso. Another group was composed of the 
cities in Eomagna, Bologna, Modena, Imola, 
Paenza, Perrara, and others leas important. 
The fourth cluster comprehended the whole of 
Tuscany, headed by Plorence and Pisa. Some- 
times the Ghibeline faction, sometimes the 
Guelf faction got the upper hand, and, according 
to the rise and fall of each, fresh wars and fresh 
alliances were entered into. We have an inter- 
esting account of the condition of Milan in 1288, 
from Galvaneus Plamma, a Milanese writer. 
The inhabitants are reckoned at 200,000, and 
the private houses at 13,000; the nobility 
alone dwelt in 60 streets, 8000 gentlemen or 
heavy cavalry might be mustered from the city 
and its district, and 240,000 men capable of 
bearing arms. In the district were 150 castles 
with their adjoining villages. The wealth and 
enterprise of the Milanese was astonishing, as 
was shown especially in the construction of the 
canal from the Tesino to the city, and the 
architectural splendour of tl^e buildings. Their 
military ardour and commercial activity were 
eq^ually conspicuous. The government of Milan 
and of the other Italian city-states was subject 
to coutiuual change. In most of them the 
magistrates, elected after they threw off the rule, 
in the 10th and 11th centuries, of the coimt or 
imperial official or bishop, were styled in Roman 
fashion consuls. They were chosen annually, and 
generally from the ranks of the nobility ; and 
they formed the responsible civil and military 
executive. There were besides legislative and 
deliberative councOs. A council of frust and 
secrecy, consisting of a small number of persons, 
formed the advisers of the consuls; hut the 
decision of high state affairs, such as treaties of 
alliance and declarations of war, the choice of 
consuls and ambassadors, rested with the general 
council of a more or less democratic type. 
About the end of the 12th century, as a result 
of the imperial intervention of Frederick Bar- 
barossa, the custom arose in many cities of 
appointing, as a kind of temporary dictator, a 


citizen of some neighbouring state, though in- 
variably a man of noble birth. He was called 
joodestd,, and held office for a year, though re- 
eligible. He received a fixed salary, and was 
compelled to remain in the city after expiration 
of office for answering charges brought against 
him. He could neither marry a native of the 
city nor have any relation resident in the city, 
nor even — so great was the fear of his being in- 
volved in the feuds and factions of the city — eat 
or drink in the house of any citizen. He was 
regarded as the highest arbitrator in all disputes, 
and sometimes superseded the consuls and 
commanded in war. There was great need of 
such an arbitrator in the Italian cities, where 
there were continual quarrels between tbe 
various noble families, and between them and 
the commonalty. The latter, composed of the 
artisans, were generally arranged into companies 
according to their occupations ; and these 
fraternal guild associations were set over against 
the alliances of the nobility. The quarrels 
between social classes were further intermingled 
with the quarrels between political partisans, 
looking to the German emperor or the pope as 
their respective heads ; while both kinds of 
quarrel were further embittered by personal out- 
rages such* as we read of in Dante and Shakes- 
peare. Whoever conquered in these intestine 
conflicts, the state suffered from the merciless 
revenge of the conquering party, till at last the 
cities of Italy, like those of ancient Greece, were 
glad to be controlled by the strong though 
often cruel hand of some one family which 
established a quasi-hereditary despotism. At 
Milan, first the Torriani and then the Visconti 
raised themselves to power, and the latter 
gradually extended their sway over central 
Lombardy, overthrowing the reigning nobility 
iu surrounding cities, and finally forming 
alliances with the French monarchy which iu 
tom invaded and conquered north Italy. The 
history of the Tuscan is similar to that of the 
Lombard cities. Florence played the part of 
Milan. There too there was originally a more 
or less democratic constitution. The population 
was divided into fourteen companies or arts^ 
the seven greater arts each electing a council of 
its own, with a chief magistrate or consul for 
civil jurisdiction, and a gonfalonihre for military 
affairs. Criminal justice was administered by 
a jpodestd, and a capitano del populo. But 
gradually, after many trials of various constitu- 
tions, political power became centred in the 
hands of some powerful family, till at last, in 
the 15th century, the famous Medici ruled * 
supreme. 

While Milan and Florence were gradually 
asserting their supremacy over the territory of 
northern and central Italy, three maritime 
cities, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, were pushing 
their conquests over the Mediterranean Sea. 

It was these Italian cities that, after the general 
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distui-bance of Europe caused by tbe irruption 
of the various tribes of barbarians and the 
devastating conquests of the Mohammedans, 
first succeeded in reviving the commerce of the 
Mediterranean world* As early as the age of 
Charlemagne, they had begun to carry on ti*ade 
with the Greet cities, and imported to their 
own countries the rich commodities of Asia. 
In the 10th century the Venetians had formed 
a connection with Alexandria in Egypt, and 
the inhabitants of Amalfi and Pisa had also 
extended their trade to the same port. Later 
on, the crusades had poured riches into the laps 
of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa alike. These cities 
provided the necessary transports, and received 
■enormous sums for their services as carriers. 
The crusaders also contracted with them for 
military stores and provisions, and the fleets of 
these cities kept on the coast, while the armies 
advanced by land, and during that advance 
sought every opportunity of promoting their 
commercial interests. Charters were granted to 
them, whereby they soon secured most exten- 
sive privileges in various settlements made by 
the crusaders in Asia. The property of entire 
suburbs in some, and of large streets in others, 
was vested in them, and the right of appointing 
their own magistrates assigned. «When the 
crusaders seized Constantinople, the Venetians 
secured a part of it, and also part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus in Greece and some of the islands 
. of the Archipelago. With the conquest of 
many important maritime points in the eastern 
Mediterranean, trade with Asia revived. The 
Italian cities not only imported Indian com- 
modities, but established manufactures of deli- 
cate fabrics in tbeir own country, especially of 
silk. Silk weavers were kidnapped from the 
■east of Europe, and settled in Italy, and silk 
stufls gradually spread through Europe. The 
sugar-cane, indigenous in the east, was likewise 
imported iuto and cultivated iu the west, whence 
it was eventually transported to America. 
After the decline of Pisa, partly owing to the 
rivalry of Genoa and the growing power of 
Elorence, which conquered it early in the 15th 
century, Genoa contended with Venice for the 
commercial supremacy of the Mediterranean. 
Genoa had more especially command of the 
western Mediterranean and the northern part of 
the Archipelago and the Bosphorus. Caffa, a 
famous seaport on. the Black Sea, and the port 
cf Azov on the mouth of the Don, belonged to 
the Genoese, and served as entrepdts for their 
overland commerce with China and the Indies. 
Smyrna in Asia Minor, and the suburbs of Pera 
and Galatz at Constantinople, and the isles of 
Scio and Tenedos were ceded to them by the 
Greek emperors, and at one time they had the 
kings of Cyprus as their tributaries. Venice, 
starting from a more secure position in the 
iagunes of the northern Adriatic, pushed its con- 
quests on the adjoining coasts of Dalmatia, 


Albania, Greece, and the Morea, and gradually 
secured settlements in Corfu, Cephalonia, and 
Crete. Genoa and Venice inevitably came into 
collision in the 14th century ; and in the war 
of CMoggia, 1376-82, the famous Genoese 
admiral Peter Doria nearly succeeded in 
capturing Venice, which was only saved by the 
courage and energy of the Venetian admiral 
Vittorio Pisani. After this victory, Venice more 
and more secured her ascendency on the Syrian 
and Egyptian coasts, and the consequent trade 
with the east, till the discovery of the new sea 
route by the Cape of Good Hope handed over 
the oriental trade to the Portuguese and Dutch. 
The Italian traders naturally proceeded to find 
markets in western, central, and northern Europe,, 
and to exchange their own commodities with 
those of other European countries. They were 
allowed the most extensive immunities in 
Prance in the 13 th century, even greater than 
those granted to native inhabitants. As the 
Lombards, a name generally given to the 
Italian merchants, engrossed the chief trade of 
Europe, they became the chief bankers of 
Europe. By the church their money-lending 
was denounced as sinful and criminal, and, as 
a consequence, the interest charged was all the 
higher on account of the insecurity of their 
dealings, reaching even to 20 per cent. The 
chief northern mart for Italian goods was at 
Bruges. The sea voyage from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Baltic being of too prolonged a 
nature to be carried on in one summer, it 
was necessary to find some entrepot or half- 
way centre for trade, and this was placed 
at Bruges. Here they exchanged the wool 
of England, the linen of the Netherlands, 
the furs, fish, and hemp of the Baltic for the 
silks, and spices, and silver of the south. The 
great galiasses, in which they carried their goods 
were the wonder of the north. At the beginning 
of the 18 th century Bruges was famed as the 
greatest emporium of northern Europe, and the 
Hanseatic league of the Baltic cities established 
also their centre there, while Ghent and Ypres 
looked to it as their most powerful ally in 
their struggles with feudalism. Por two cen- 
turies Bruges held its place, but the gradual 
clostug of its channels, side by side with the 
increase of the size of trading ships, finally 
gave the supremacy to Antwerp. During the 
16th and 16th centuries Antwerp surpassed 
all the ports of Europe in its commerce, and in 
1568 its population reached 103,000 ; a civie 
population only exceeded by that of Paris. Its 
supremacy was destined in the following cen- 
turies to pass to London. 

In Spain, although the cities, owing to the 
strength of the feudal nobility and the growth 
of the monarchy, never reached the complete 
independence of the Italian and German towns ; 
yet in very early times, owing to the exigen- 
cies of the struggle with the Moors, the towns 
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of Castile and Aragon were invested witli very 
important privileges or charters, on the condi- 
tion of protecting their country. They had the 
right of appointing their own magistrates and 
common councils, which exercised civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the inhabitants not 
only of the towns but also of extensive areas 
round them. They were bound in turn to pay 
certain sums and provide a certain force of 
armed men, horse and foot. Toledo, Saragossa, 
Valladolid, and others, became noted for their 
splendid enterprise. Barcelona, as a seaport, 
attained a special height of prosperity and 
power, and vied with the Italian cities on the 
seaboard m trade with Alexandria and the 
east. Its maritime laws are among the earliest 
mercantile jurisprudence of modern times, and 
were adopted by the Italian states. With 
other Spanish cities it secured special privileges 
in France, similar to those of the Italian towns ; 
and Spanish silk and woollen goods, and the 
spices, drugs, and perfumes, imported from the 
east, spread far and wide in Spanish bottoms. 
See Prescott {Ferdmmd and Isabella), vol. i. 
pp. 64-68. 

Since . the beginning of the 10th century, 
towns had been growing up in northern, 
southern, and western Germany, especially 
where the sea or rivers formed the easiest and 
safest means of communication, or where the 
traditions of Roman colonies had been handed 
down through the times of barbaric invasion. 
Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, 
Cologne, Treves, Mainz, Strasburg, Worms, 
Speyer, Nuremberg, Ulm, Regensburg and 
Augsburg,, and others gradually became places 
of importance, resting on the protection of 
imperial authority, and ready to fight for further 
privileges with the ecclesiastical or feudal olig- 
archy. During the 11th and 12th centuries 
these powers more and more extended under 
imperial encouragement, and towards the end 
of the latter century wp find them electing 
councils of citizens, and in the following century 
appointing their own magistrates. The grow- 
ing weakness of the empire naturally led to 
greater independence, and when, towards the 
end of the 13th century, the Hapshurg family 
succeeded to the imperial throne, we find the 
cities taking their place in the diet side by side 
with the feudal and ecclesiastical princes. In 
their struggle for freedom the cities found it 
necessary to form alliances. In the north there 
arose, about 1241, the famous Hanseatic 
League {q>v.)„ initiated by the cities of Liiheck 
and Hamburg. Their example was followed in 
1255 by six-ty cities forming the League of the 
Rhine. In 1370 this league was extended for a 
time by the adhesion of the cities of Swabia, 
while farther south the Swiss cities of Lucerne, 
Zurich, Glarus, Zug, and Berne joined with 
the three famous cantons of TJri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwaiden in winning republican independ- 


ence. Each of these German and Swiss towns 
formed rallying centres for the victims of feudal 
oppression, and kept alive the spirit of’civic and 
industrial freedom. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. iii. ch. 
iii. and iv. — Anderson, Commercial History, — 
Bryce, Holy Roman Erypire. — Freeman, Essays, 
vol. ii. — Gibbon, Roman Empire. — Guizot, CiviN 
irntion of Europe. — Hallam, Middle Ages. — Soch, 
• History of Europe. — Marshall, Princ. of Economics. 
— Motley, The Rise of the Butch Republic.'— 
Prescott, F&rdinand and Isabella, Charles V . — 
Sismondi, FaU of Roman Empire, Histoire des 
R^publigues Italiennes du Moyen Age . — Zimmern, 
Hanse Tenons. — Ency. Rrij{.,-.9th ed., art. ou 
“Hanseatic League” by R. Lodge.] a. k. c. 

FREE TRADE, Theory of. The teim 
“free ti’ade,” or freedom of trade, at first used 
somewhat vaguely to denote absence of restraint 
in general, has now acquired a definite special- 
ised sense. To Missblden (g.-v.), 1622, it meant 
“the free export of bullion ” ; to the opponents 
of the Adventurers, Merchant {q.v.) “the 
abolition of the monopoly held by that body ” ; 
in the time of Sir Walter Scott “free-traders” 
meant smugglers (see Guy Mannerim^), at the 
opening of the 18th century, and in 1782 in 
Ireland, “the right to export freely.” Adam 
Smith’s authority, and the direction given by 
him to economic thought, have caused its limita- 
tion to that system of commercial policy 
which draws no distinction between domestic 
and foreign commodities, and, therefore, neither 
imposes additional burdens on the latter nor 
grants any special favour’s to the former. Free 
trade in this now well-established sense does 
not require the removal of all duties on commo- 
dities ; it only insists that they shall be levied 
exclusively for revenue, not at all for Protection 
{q.v.), “ Our object,” said Cobden, “ is not to 

take away the queen’s officers from the custom- 
house, but to take those officers away who sit at 
the receipt of custom to take tithe an*d toll for 
the benefit of particular classes ” {Speeches, pop. 
ed. p. 41). 

Free trade as a practical policy is based on 
the economic theory of International Trade 
{q.v.), which explains the nature of the benefits 
obtained through foreign commerce, and shows 
that it is only carried on so long as it yields a 
gain to those concerned. But “if,” as Caimes 
urges, “nations only engage in trade when an 
advantage arises from their doing so, any inter- 
ference with their free action in trading can 
only have the effect of debarring them from an 
advantage ” {Leading Fnn,, pt. iii. ch. iv. § 1). 
Foreign trade is a particular form or species of 
Exchange {q.v.), and its utility is therefore at 
a maximum when impediments to its action 
are completely removed. The free trade doc- 
trine thus rests on the most elementary economic 
facts, and is so simple as almost to appear trivial. 
The operation of free trade is negative ; hy 
removing obstacles it affords room for the 
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working of tke normal and ‘beneficent forces of 
commerce. 

Again, free trade—to slightly change the point 
of view—has a reactive effect on production. 
Division of Labour (g.'u*) only .hecomes pos- 
sible by means of exchange, which permits each 
industrial group to confine its efforts to the 
most profitable employment, and to satisfy its 
various wants by exchange with other bodies. 
Elaborate and efScient production almost 
necessarily implies a developed system of trade. 
This is particularly true where specialisation of 
industry is due to local advantages. “The ter- 
ritorial division of labour,” which forms no small 
part of the general movement, is in great measure 
dependent on facilities for foreign commerce, 
and is therefore promoted by the establishment 
of free trade. Each country can devote itself 
to those forms of production in which it has a 
comparative advantage (see International 
Trade), and obtain from foreigners all other 
commodities. Individuals “find it for their 
interest to employ their industry in a way in 
which they have some advantage over their 
neighbours ” ; and, as Adam Smith proceeds to 
observe, “what is prudence in the conduct of 
every private family can scarce he folly in that 
of a great kingdom ” ( Wealth of Nations, ed. 
Nicholson, p. 185). Thus regarded, free trade 
appears to he au obvious dictate of common 
sense rather than the product of refined and 
difficult theory, a circumstance which accounts 
for the somewhat scornful tone that many advo- 
cates of commercial liberty have used towards 
opponents. There are, however, some complicat- 
ing conditions which render the argument from 
division of labour harder to follow in foreign 
than in domestic trade. The individual pro- 
ducer has little difficulty iu perceiving that 
a special line of work is more profitable to him 
than the attempt to directly supply aU his wants 
by his own exertions. To the nation the first 
effect of foreign trade seems to be the displace- 
ment of so much home industry, with resulting 
loss to the supplanted producers. Hence the 
necessity for showing that an “ imported com- 
modity is always paid for directly or indirectly 
with the produce of our own industry,” and 
“ that the alternative is not between employing 
our own people and foreigners, but between em- 
ploying one class and another of our own people ” 
(Mill, Frimiples, bk. v. ch. x. § 1), Imported 
goods must undoubtedly be paid for, and, nor- 
mally speaking, be paid for by the export of 
native products ; but Some power of analysis is 
needed to realise this truth amidst the compli- 
cations of trade. Adam Smith meets the diffi- 
culty by insisting that “the general industry 
of the society never can exceed what the capital 
of the society can employ ” ( Wealth of NatioTis, 
p. 183), and that therefore regulations of com- 
merce can only divert a part of that capital into 
an artificial direction. The individual is, however, 


able to determine the most profitable direction 
for the employment of his capital far better than 
the “statesman or lawgiver” ; and he is urged tc 
so use it by the stimulus of self-interest. Mill’s 
“first fundamental proposition,” viz. “that in- 
dustry is limited by capital,” with its corollary, 
that “demand for commodities is not a demand 
for labour,” seives the same purpose (Prww(pfrs, 
bk. V. ch. X. § 1). The optimistic doctrine of the 
Wealth ofl^ations, with its belief in the guidance 
of “an invisible hand” (bk. iv. ch. ii.), is re- 
placed by the Ricardian theory of foreign trade, 
which assumes both the domestic mobility and 
the international immobility of labour and capital 
(cp. Bagehot, JSconom/ic Studies, p- 67), but either 
suffices as a basis for the free-trade position. 
Nor is it essentially altered by modern develop- 
ments of the theory of Wages (q.v,). Even if 
capital is not the sole limit to industry, and if 
efficiency in work is also to bo taken into account ; 
still as free trade tends to increase general 
efficiency, it follows that the “ produce theory ” 
of wages gives quite as valid a support to the 
policy of freedom. This general argument is 
strengthened by reference to the statistics of 
trade, and by consideration of the elements that 
make up international indebtedness (see Com- 
merce), from which it appears that imports 
and exports stand in a definite relation to each 
other. The intervention of Money (g.u), a 
potent cause of economic fallacies, further ob- 
scures the case ; but the cardinal principle, that 
foreign like domestic trade is fundamentally 
barter in which goods are exchanged for goods, 
throws light on this side of the question. It is 
shown that a permanently favourable Balance 
OF Trade {q.v.) is an impossibility, and even 
were it attainable, that it would not be advan- 
tageous, since the undue accumulation of the 
precious metals means the locking up of what 
would otherwise be productive capital. 

By the analysis and exposure of tine fallacies 
connected with (1) the sources of employment, 
and (2) the nature of the circulating medium, 
the ar^ment for freedom of trade as a general 
rule has become a part of practical economics, 
and has been largely accepted by the educated 
public, and even recognised as the ultimate goal 
by such representative protectionists as List 
and Carey. But its admission in the vague 
shape of an “abstract principle” or “theory” 
has not hindered the existence of widespread 
dissent to its reduction to “practice,” a hos- 
tility not wholly due to ignorance and the in- 
fluence of particular interests. .Exceptions to 
free trade may be urged either on the ground of 
special economic conditions or by appealing to 
wider considerations than those relating to 
material wealth. Cases of both kinds are to be 
found in the Wealth of Natiom (bk. iv. ch. ii.). 
Of the former the most important is that of 
temporary protection in order to encourage the 
development of infant industries, which, feeble 
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at first, will ultimately become self-supporting. 
This case requires the balancing of present 
against future advantage : immediate gain is .to 
be sacrificed for a larger one at a later time. 
Such a policy applied to manufactures in general 
is the industrial protective system” of List, 
regarded by him as suited for a particular stage 
of economic development. Its validity — ^with, 
however, stringent limitations — is conceded by 
Mill (loG. dt.), and more unreservedly by Prof. 
Sidgwick (Pol. PlGonomy, bk. iii. ch. v. § 1), 
and Eoscher (System, vol. iii. § 138). Adam 
Smith’s contention that individual enterprise is 
a better guide for industry than the dictates of 
governments, seems, as he himself held, to be 
fully applicable here. The difficulties in select- 
ing the industries to be encouraged, and the 
amount of protection required by each, have 
been justly dwelt on by free traders (see 
especially "Wise, Indmtrial Freedom, pt. iv. ch. 
ii. and app. ii.) who have further asked without 
much result for evidence of the successful use of 
protection for this purpose. Thus, while it is 
theoretically possible that the temporary pro- 
tection of a particular industry might yield a 
surplus of advantage, it is plain that the dis- 
covery of such an instance will be much rarer 
than the injurious employment of the same 
instrument in unsuitable oases (see Bounties). 

Protection may also be sought on like grounds, 
for older industries become for the moment un- 
profitable through a temporary disturbance in 
trade conditions (Sidgwick, Pol. Fcon., bk. iii. 
ch. V. § i.), and shoiEd be tried by the same 

The foregoing argument has some affinity 
with the plea that diversity of industry is 
economically beneficial, especially in a new 
country, and therefore deserving of encourage- 
ment. The advantages of the “ home market” 
as affording a steady demand, and saving the 
cost of .transport, have been unduly emphasised 
by protectionists with curious disregard of the 
fact that cost of carriage is a natural protection 
to the home producer, and only overcome by 
the greater benefit of foreign trade. Experience, 
besides, does not confirm the belief that fluc- 
tuations are less frequent in a limited market, 
nor does it show that diversity of industry is 
incompatible with complete freedom of trade.. 

In like manner the possibility of enlarging 
the national market by causing immigration 
of. labour and capital, or of hindering its con- 
traction by checking them efflux, has been 
alleged as a good reason for the use of protec- 
tion, and the claim has' been theoretically 
admitted by some economists (e,g. Prof 
Sidgwick, Pol. Fcon., bk. iii. ch. v. § 3). 
TJnless, however, in the case of a country 
possessing the sole or chief market for a com- 
modity, it is hard to see how the 'imposition of 
duties* will even tend to draw in labour, as the 
cost of living will almost certainly be higher, 
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while the investment of foreign capital will 
depend on the prospect of a high return, 
wMch is not likely to be increased by the 
adoption of protection. 

A much more plausible argument for de- 
parting from the free-trade rule is that based 
on the idea of preserving national resources. 
A country’s mineral stores form a stock which 
is being gradually worked out, and it may be 
held that protective duties on imports will act 
as a check to their too rapid use (cp. Jevons, 
Coal Question, Preface). Again, as Carey urges, 
food - exporting countries may exhaust the 
fertility of their soil — or to take a further step 
in refinement of the doctrine — may find the 
Margin of Cultivation pushed to a lower 
point. Thus the community experiences the 
same effects that would follow from an in- 
creased population at home (ep. S. N. Patten, 
Fhonomic Pasis of ProtecUon, pp. 47, 48). On 
the other hand, the gain to the landowners, 
and therefore to the revenue of the society from 
an increase in rent must be taken into account 
as well as the cheaper terms on which iipports 
are obtained under free trade ; and on the 
balance it is probable that even in so peculiar 
a case the advantage would be on the side of 
freedom. 

On the border between economic and politi- 
cal exceptions is the proposal to make freedom 
of trade dependent on reciprocity. If based on 
the belief that trade to be advantageous must 
be free on both sides, the idea is clearly fallacious, 
but where it simply aims at removing foreign 
protective dutiesand thus securingwiderfreedom 
of trade in the future, it may be good policy,” 
as Adam Smith ( Wealth of Nations, p. 190) 
asserts, since “the recovery of a great foreign 
market will more than compensate the transi- 
tory inconvenience ” of retaliation. Here, 
however, as in respect to infant industries, the 
probability of success is much smaller than 
that of failure, owing to the inevitable iiTita- 
tion produced in foreign countries by retaliation, 
which leads to increase rather than reduction 
of protective duties. 

AIL the preceding cases have often been 
supported on non-economio grounds, but chief 
stres's has been laid on the economic gain to be 
sooner or later derived. Different in kind is 
the preference of national security to increase 
of wealth, which formed the strongest argument 
in support of the Corn Laws and the Naviga- 
tion Laws, and which actually won for the 
latter the favourable judgment of Adam Smith 
(bk. iv. ch. ii.), and of J. S. Mill, who, however, 
approved of their repeal. In such instances 
the question is one for the statesman rather 
than the practical economist, but in making a 
calculation tlfe economic loss, though not of 
itself decisive, should never be dropped out of 
sight, as opulence is one of the chief elements 
of political and .military power. 
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Social protectiye duties (sodaU SchutzzolU) 
liave been advocated in order to binder tbe 
degradation of labour, in cons^q^uence of tbe 
pressure of foreign competitors working under 
inferior conditions of life, and in countries 
with stringent Factory Laws (see also Fac- 
tory Acts) tbe plea bas in certain cases an 
apparent force. In its more extreme form, 
as in tbe United States, where protection 
against tbe- “pauper labour” of Europe is a 
popular cry with tbe opponents of free trade, it 
is only a repetition of tbe fallacy already noticed 
that free trade reduces tbe amount of employ- 
ment, and it also erroneously assumes that 
with uni'estricted commerce wages wUl every- 
where fall to tbe lowest existing level, though 
it is obvious that Immigration" of poorly-paid 
foreign labour, which is tbe real cause of lowered 
wages, may happen under, and even be stimu- 
lated by, tbe most rigid protection. 

On the whole it does not appear that tbe 
various exceptions suggested to the broad canon 
of free trade have much practical weight, at least 
in tbe present stage of social development, 
though they suggest some interesting qualifica- 
tions of economic theory. Some of them are 
connected with tbe possible evils that accompany 
extended division of labour — evils not sufS.ei- 
ently recognised by the older English writers, 
but nevertheless of serious social import. They 
further bring out tbe varying consequences 
that follow from tbe action of industrial effort 
according as it is placed under the law of 
Increasing Returns or under tbe law of 
Diminishing Returns, and show, as Mill bad 
briefly noticed. (JPHndpleSj bk. v. cb. x. § 1), 
that agricultural and manufacturing com- 
munities are not affected in the same way by 
free trade. Tbe “infant industry” argument 
gains its force from tbe consideration of time ; 
it appeals to tbe future as against the present. 
The real nature of national interest, and its 
possible divergence from tbe individual interests 
of producers and consumers, have been brought 
into stronger relief, without, however, invalidat- 
ing tbe proposition that in the main the interest 
of tbe community is served by tbe widest free- 
dom. 

Tbe result then is that tbe practical policy of 
free trade is a sound deduction from established 
economic doctrines, and that any proposed ex- 
ception must be clearly made out by its advocates, 
on whom tbe burden of proof rests, and who are 
bound not merely to adduce special circumstances 
that appear to favour the claim, but to take into 
account all tbe surrounding conditions, and to 
give due weight to each. Submitted to such a 
test, tbe most plausible cases for interference 
with tbe normal course of trade turn out to be 
tbeoretical subtleties, not practicable or advis- 
able expedients, 

[The literature of the subject is too extensive for 
adequate notice. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 


bk. iv., is tbe source of tbe most effective free- 
trade arguments. Tbe petition of the merchants of 
London, 1820 (in Wealth of Nations, ed. M'Cullocb, 
note 16), drawn up by flbos. Tooke (Tooke and 
Newmarch, History of Prices, vol. vi. p. 335), 
summarised them most concisely. — F. Bastiat, 
Sojphismes Pconomiques, (Euvres, tomes iv. and v. , 
contain tbe most brilliant exposure of popular 
fallacies. — W. G-. Sumner, Protectionism, New 
York, 1883, and B. R. Wise, Industrial Fre&Zom, 
1892, deal with the latest phases of the contro- 
versy. See also references given above, and for 
writers who have opposed, see articles on A. A. 
Cournot ; and Protection.] c. p. b. 

FREE TRADE, Early History op. Tbe 
free- trade agitation of tbe 19tb century, itself 
only one phase of tbe growth of tbe competitive 
system, ^ was tbe last though not tbe final stage 
of a great movement extending o'^er several 
centuries. As we may expect, therefore, tbe 
expression “free trade” bas different meanings 
at different periods in tbe economic history of 
tbe country. Tbe foreign merchants of tbe 
middle ages who desired to obtain a footing in 
England on a free-trade basis, meant by this 
expression that, subject to tbe payment of tbe 
usual customs, they should be allowed to exer- 
cise their calling in English ports and mart 
tovpns without let or hindrance; that they 
should not be subjected to unreasonable exac- 
tions ; that their ships and goods should not be 
arrested without due cause, etc. Tbe English 
“free trader” of tbe latter part of tbe 16tb 
century wished to see tbe revival of tbe regula- 
tions of tbe Staple system, and tbe withdrawal 
of tbe privileges of exclusive trading companies, 
such as tbe Merchant Adventurers. In tbe 
17tb century be meant tbe broadening of tbe 
basis of tbe companies, so that aU who desired 
might obtain admission on easy terms. There 
were also some writers, such as Roger Coke 
{q.vl), who clearly perceived tbe advantages of 
free importation, of the repeal of tbe navigation 
acts, and of tbe acts restricting certain trades, 
such as tbe cattle and woollen trades of Ireland, 
and who advocated the more enlightened policy 
of tbe Dutch in tbe regulation of commerce. 
Tbe free trader of tbe 18tb century advocated 
tbe removal or reduction of duties on imports 
and exports, but at this time be seldom belonged 
to tbe commercial classes. It is impossible, 
therefore, to understand tbe significance of tbe 
various phases of tbe free- trade movement, apart 
from tbe general economic conditions which 
prevailed when each phase became prominent. 
From tbe standpoint of to-day, for example, tbe 
elaborate regulations of Edward IIL’s great 
Ordinance of tbe Staples appear unwise and 
oppressive. But tbe experiment of dispensing 
with staple towns bad been tried and bad led 
to bad results. In tbe pobcy be adopted with 
regard to foreign merchants, be was singularly 
favourable to their claims ; and many of bis 
statutes were intended to give security to 
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traders, to repress lawlessness, to provide means 
of settling disputes, or to place the collection 
of customs on a satisfactory basis. These 
elaborate regulations, so far from being a 
restraint on trade, were frequently the means 
which made trade possible. Moreover it does 
not appear to have been difficult to obtain 
exemption from the staple acts when it could 
be shown that such a course was advantageous, 
and throughout the middle ages there were 
numerous bodies of merchants, such as the 
Hanse merchants, the merchants of Florence, 
Venice, etc., who enjoyed such privileges. So 
also, the elaborate commercial treaties of the 
14th and 15th centuries have been too hastily 
condemned by some writers. If they had 
been arbitrarily imposed by governments on 
. unwilling communities where there had formerly 
been free exchange of commodities, and where 
there were all the conditions requisite for 
peaceful and uninterrupted commerce, they 
would have been an unwarrantable interference 
with the course of trade. But these assump- 
tions would be incorrect. Though unwise regu- 
lations were frequently adopted, the effect of the 
commercial treaties was to assimilate the con- 
ditions of different countries and communities, 
to build up the fabric of international law, and 
to extend trade far beyond the limits which 
would have been possible in a state of perfect 
freedom. "With the growth of capital and 
industry, the rise of a manufacturing class, and 
the development of a national foreign trade 
which toolc place in the 15th century, the 
prevailing hostility to foreigners became more 
strongly marked. The demand arose for the 
encouragement of native commerce, and the 
protection of English industries. The reign 
of Edward IV. is full of acts of parliament 
passed with this object, and from this time 
onwards we can note the gradual development 
of the great protective system which was not 
"overthrown till our own day. The privileges 
enjoyed by foreign merchants were restricted. 
Those of the Hanse merchants, who attained 
their greatest influence in England in the 15th 
century, were suspended by Edward VI., and 
after a partial renewal under Mary and Elizabeth, 
were finally withdrawn by the latter. English 
trading companies were incorporated, protective 
tariffs imposed, corn laws and navigation acts 
were passed, and the country was. apparently 
getting deeper and deeper into a narrow national 
poHcy. We cannot here discuss the question 
how far the mercantile system achieved the 
objects which its advocates had in view {yide 
English Eahlt Economic Histoey ; Hanse- 
atic League ; Meecantile System ; Naviga- 
tion Acts). The period which saw its growth 
saw also the growth of the forces which led to 
its final overthrow. Throughout their history 
the policy of confining the foreign trade of the 
country to exclusive trading companies was 


subjected to much hostile criticism. It was 
assailed in Parliament, and in the works of 
economic writers. The regulations of some of 
the companies were modified to meet the claims 
of outsiders ; Cromwell tried the experiment of 
a free and open trade with the East Indies ; 
privileges were granted to bodies of merchants 
in contravention of the charters of the companies ; 
in a great debate at the committee on trade in 
1657, only two persons were favourable to the 
Merchants Adventurers, while all the othei 
members were for the free merchants. There 
were many men like Ralph Gaedinee 
who were willing to suffer much in the struggle 
against monopoly ; and after the revolution of 
1666, few of the old companies are of great 
practical importance except the East India 
Company (g.v.), which itself was reorganised on 
a national basis. With the 18 th century the 
movement for the removal or reduction of 
duties on imports and exports becomes im- 
portant. It can best be traced in the history 
of the commercial treaties of the period and 
the negotiations which led up to them, 
e.g, the Methuen Teeaty with Portugal 
(1703), the Treaty of Utrecht (1718), the 
commercial clauses of which were drafted, by 
Arthur Moore, and W. Pitt’s commercial 
trealy with Prance (1786). In the first we 
have a typical treaty framed on the principles 
of the mercantile system. “The Methuen 
'Treaty” said Fox in 1786, “had justly been 
considered as the commercial idol of England.” 
The eighth and ninth clauses of the Treaty of 
Utrecht raised a storm amongst the commercial 
classes, for they were an attempt to move in 
the dfrection of free trade with France. It was 
foirnd impossible to carry them, though the 
principles they embodied were most ably advo- 
cated chiefly by Arthur Moore in Parliament, 
and by Defoe in Mercator, Pitt’s treaty, 
avowedly an attempt to carry into effect the 
teaching of Adam Smith, was passed without 
serious opposition, — “NO" great manufacturing 
body of men” said Pitt, “had taken alarm,” — 
and during the short period of its operation 
before the outbreak of the war with France it 
was very successful. Many other Ldustrations 
of the growth of free-trade principles during the 
18th century may be given, such as "Walpole’s 
commercial and colonial policy, Pitt’s Irish 
propositions, etc. The principal obstacle in 
their way was the bitter hostility of the com- 
mercial classes. But there can scarcely be any 
doubt that but for the French revolutionary 
war, and the difficulties into which it plunged 
the country, Pitt would have anticipated by 
fifty years the later free-trade movement. 

W. A. S. H. 

Free trade principles were early maintained 
in France by the economists, being a natural 
deduction from their principle of laissez-faire 
and a necessary corollary to their doctrine 
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tliat freedom in exchange, an absolutely un- 
shackled use of the wealth of individuals, could 
not be dissociated from the full enjoyment of 
the rights of private property , (see Dtipont 
BE ISTemoues ; ^conomistes ; Eph^m:iSeides ; 
Physioceats ; Quesnat and Titegot). 

FREE TRADE, — Modbets; Histoey of. 
The ' history of the modern movement in 
favour of free trade practically begins with the 
year 1786, when Pitt concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with France which abolished 
many of the protective duties between the two 
countries. Ten years before, however, a great 
impetus had been given to free-trade docfeines 
by the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations. Yet the protective system was 
so interwoven with our commercial policy at 
home and abroad, that no really successful 
assault could be made upon it until nearly 
forty years after the passing of Pitt’s French ■ 
treaty, "With the appointment of William 
Huskissoh { q .' G .) as president of the board of 
trade in 1823, a complete change came over 
the commercial policy of England, and the 
bulwarks of protection began to give way. In 
the session of 1823 Huskisson carried his 
Reciprocity of Duties Bill, a measure which 
largely modified the effects of the Navigation 
Acts (s'.u), by freeing English and foreign 
shipping. He next reduced the duty on raw 
and spfin silk, and lowered the import and 
export duty on wool. The right of free emigra- 
tion was restored to artisans, and the laws con- 
trolling the combinations of either masters or 
workmen were repealed. These were the 
beginnings of free trade ; but a further develop- 
ment of political liberty was essential to the 
triumph of that generous and fruitful policy ” 
(Lord Farnborough’s OomtitutioTial Sistory of 
England, vol. ii.). 

Various efforts to regulate the price of corn 
by act of parliament were made in 1773, 1791, 
1804, 1816, and 1822 ; but in consequence of 
the ill effects of such legislation in 1825-26 — 
years of severe commercial panic — ^the privy 
council was authorised to issue orders to sus- 
pend the operation of the acts, and to permit 
the importation of foreign corn under circum- 
stances of necessity. Grave doubts now arose 
as to the soundness of a protective policy and 
the beneficial operation of the com laws ; and 
during the brief administration of George 
Canning in 1827, that brilliant and progress- 
ive statesman carried resolutions in the House 
of Commons pointing to a more liberal policy. 
A relief bill based on the resolutions passed the 
Lower House, but owing to Canning’s death 
and the opposition of the Duke of Wellington in 
the. Lords, the measure was lost. In 1828, 
when the Duke had assumed office, with Peel 
and Huskisson among his colleagues, the duties 
on foreign corn were regulated in accordance 
with a new sliding scale. By an act passed on 


the 15th of July the import duty on wheal 
was to be 25s. 8d. per quarter when the average 
price in England was under 62s. ; 24s. 8d. 
when from 62s. to 63s. ; and so to be gradu- 
ally reduced to Is. when the average price was 
73s. and upwards. 

Catholic emancipation and parliamentary 
reform now absorbed public attention for some 
years, and nothing further was done to remedy 
the grievance of the com laws. The abundant 
harvest* of 1835 came as a slight relief by 
making bread cheaper for the people, and the 
year 1836 witnessed no direct action in parlia- 
ment on free -trade questions. But early in 

1837, in consequence of the deficient harvest 
in the previous autumn, followed by a com- 
mercial collapse, an aUti-com law association 
was formed in London. On the committee 
were twenty-two members of parliament, includ- 
ing George Grote the historian, J. Silk Bucking- 
ham, founder of the Athenoeum, T. S. Buncombe, 
Joseph Brotherton, W. Clay, Joseph Hume, 
J. A. Roebuck, Colonel Perronet Thompson, 
and Sir W. Molesworth. Three popular writers 
and poets — ^Thomas Campbell, Ebenezer Elliott, 
and William Howitt — ^were also upon the com- 
mittee. In the House of ‘Commons, Mr. Clay 
endeavoured to procure a modification of the 
com laws. He moved the adoption of a fixed 
impost of 10s. per quarter on wheat, in lieu of 
the sliding scale of duties, but his resolution 
was lost by- 223 votes to 89. In September 

1838, Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Bowring 
addressed a meeting of fiscal reformers at 
Manchester, which had been hastily called 
together by Mr. A. Prentice. A proposition 
to form an anti-corn law association was wel- 
comed with enthusiasm. A preliminary meet- 
ing, attended by seven earnest reformers, was 
held on the 24th of September, and on the 13th 
of October there was published in the Manchester 
Times a list of thirty-eight gentlemen, as a 
“Provisional Committee of the Manchester 
Anti-Corn Law Association." The name of 
John Bright appeared in this first list, and 
that of Richard Cobden in the second list, 
issued a week later. A young medical student 
named Panlton delivered eloquent lectures in 
various towns on the advantages of free trade, 
and Lancashfre was soon stirred to action. On 
the motion of Mr. Cobden, the Manchester 
chamber of commerce petitioned parliament 
against the corn laws. The free- trade organisa- 
tion assumed a larger character in 1839, and 
became formally known as the National Anti- 
Corn Law League. A journal entitled the Anti- 
Gom Lav) Circular was established to advocate 
the movement. Mr. C. P. Villiers, one of the 
earliest pioneers of the advancing cause (b. 1802, 
d. 1898), now took the lead in parliament, 
and annually brought forward his resolution in 
favour of free trade. In March 1839 his motion 
for a committee on the corn laws was rejected by 
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342 to 195, and in 1840 by 300 to 177. Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s resolutions in the House of Lords 
condemnatory of the corn laws were rejected in 
1839 by 224 votes to 24, and in 1840 by 194 
to 42. During the debate in the Lords on 14th 
March 1839, the premier, Lord Melbourne, 
said, “To leave the whole agricultural in- 
terest without protection, I declare before God I 
think it the wildest and maddest scheme that 
has ever entered into the imagination of man 
to conceive.” In the session of 1840, 763 
petitions, with 775,840 signatures; were pre- 
sented to the House of Commons against the 
obnoxious laws. In the session of 1841 
ministers proposed a fixed duty of 8s., but no 
measure was brought in owing to the dissolu- 
tion. Sir Robert Peel (g^.v.) came into power in 
September, and in the ensuing winter there 
was such terrible distress in all the great centres 
of population that a conviction gained ground 
of the absolute necessity for some change in 
the restrictive laws which pressed so heavily 
upon the community. 

Early in 1842 Mr. Bright stepped into the 
front rank of the repealers, and created much 
effect by his earnest eloquence. With Cobden, 
Yilliers, and Wilson, he was instrumental in 
forming many provincial branches of the league. 
The government was now moved to action, and 
in the session of 1842 Peel carried his new slid- 
ing scale. By this, there was to be 20s. duty 
when the price was at 51s., decreasing to 12s. 
at 60s., and Is. at 73s. ; the duty was not to 
exceed 20s. when the price fell below 51s. An 
amendment in favour of a fixed duty, proposed 
by Lord John Russell in the Commons, was 
rejected by 349 to 226, and a similar amend- 
ment proposed by Lord Melbourne in the 
Tipper House was lost by 207 to 71 ; an 
amendment in favour of total repeal proposed 
by Mr. Villiers in the Commons was rejected 
by 393 to 90, and a similar amendment 
brought forward by Lord Brougham in the 
Peers was lost by 109 to 6. The second 
reading of the Sliding-scale Bill in the Lords 
was carried by 119 to 17. To meet the grow- 
ing deficit in the revenue, which had now be- 
come very serious, Peel brought in a bill for 
the imposition of an income tax of 7d. in the 
pound, to be levied for three years. But in 
order to alleviate the new burden, he either 
partially or wholly abolished the duties on 
numerous important articles, such as drugs, 
butter, eggs, cheese, lard, dye-woods, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and salted meat. The Manchester 
Free Trade Hall, built by the repealers on the 
site of the Peterloo massacre, was opened 30th 
January 1843. At the inaugural meeting sub- 
scriptions of ’£40,600 to the league fond were 
announced. In February, the House of Com- 
mons was invited by Lord Howick to discuss 
the question of free trade on a side issue, when 
his lordship moved for a committee to inquire 


into the distress of the country. During the 
debate a strange scene occurred. After a power- 
ful speech by Mr. Cobden in favour of repeal, 
Sir Robert Peel rose, and in bis excitement 
indirectly insinuated that Mr. Cobden was 
inclined to favour his assassination. The un- 
happy incident arose out of a misinterpretation 
put upon certain words by Mr. Cobden. The 
premier's overwrought feelings were further 
intensified by the attempt upon himself which 
had resulted in the death of his secretary Mr. 
Drummond. The affair passed over, and Lord 
Howick’s motion was rejected by 306 to 191 
votes. Votes of sympathy with Mr. Cobden 
were passed at various public meetings. In the 
spring of 1843 the league held a series of 
demonstrations in Drury Lane Theatre. Lords 
Russell and Monteagle brought forward motions 
in parliament to inquire into the effects of 
Peel’s sliding scale, but they were rejected in 
the Commons and Lords respectively by 244 
votes to 145, and 200 to 78. Mr. Villiers’s 
motion for total repeal was rejected this year . 
by 381 to 125, but in the minority were several 
.prominent and ex-official whigs. The cotmcil of 
the league distributed, in 1843, tracts, and publi- 
cations, etc., to the number of 9,026,000. It 
was also determined now to raise a fund of 
£100,000 to further the objects of the league. 
In March 1844 Mr. Cobden moved for a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the effects of protective duties on agricul- 
tural tenants and labourers, but he was defeated 
by 224 to 133. Mr. Villiers’s annual motion 
was subsequently brought forward and lost by 
328 to 124, but Mr. Bright predicted that 
either Sir Robert Peel would abolish the com 
laws or his government would be overthrown. 
At a great meeting held- in Covent Garden 
Theatre, Mr. Cobden announced that they 
would petition the existing House of Commons 
no more, but would memorialise the Queen 
direct in favour of the immediate dissolution of 
parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel brought forward the Budget 
for 1845 on the 14th of February. There was 
a surplus of £3,409,000, which he proposed to 
devote to the reduction of the sugar duty, the 
abolition of the duty on glass, cotton, wool, 
and on the importation of Baltic staves. He 
also proposed to abolish the duty on all those 
articles which merely yielded nominal amounts, 
a step which would sweep away 430 articles 
from the tariff. The budget was not thorough 
enough for the friends of the league, who com- 
plained that it took away with one hand what 
it ^ve with the other. On the 7th of March 
Mr. Cobden moved for a select committee to 
inquire into the causes and extent of the exist- 
ing agricultural distress, and into the effects 
of legislative protection upon the interests of 
landowners, tenant farmers, and farm labour- 
ers. The motion was lost by 213 to 121, 
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Early in May a great bazaar in connection 
with the league was lield in Covent Garden 
Theatre. On the 26tli of May, Lord John 
Russell brought forward eight resolutions in 
parliament in the hope of forcing on the q^ues- 
tion, and shortly afterwards Mr. YiUiers re- 
peated, for the last time, his annual motion for 
the abolition of the corn laws. .On this occa- 
sion Mr. Bright said that Sir Robert Peel knew 
well enough what the country wanted, and he 
ought to do it, being the only statesman com- 
petent for the task. The premier brushed 
aside Lord John Russell’s resolutions, and, in 
replying to the motion of Mr. Villiers, said 
that he could not see his way to apply the 
principle of free trade completely to agriculture 
and the total abolition of the corn laws. But 
there were signs of wavering and perplexity in 
the premier’s mind. When the House rose on 
the 8th of August there were grave apprehen- 
sions as to the approaching harvest, and it was 
felt that the question of the continuance of the 
corn laws was mainly dependent upon the 
variations of the barometer. That which actu- 
ally occurred was worse than the anticipation. 
The harvest was deficient in Great Britain, 
while in Ireland the potato crop, the staple 
sustenance of the population, failed entirely. 
Terrible suffering ensued, and at a mass meeting 
at Manchester on the 28th of October, Mr. 
Cobden called on Sir Robert ' Peel to save the 
country, which was menaced by famine. The 
cabinet met frequently, being much discom- 
posed at the aspect of affairs ; but even in this 
narrow circle there were strong differences of 
opinion as to the measures required. On the 
22nd of November Lord John Russell issued a 
’manifesto to the electors of the Oily of London 
declaring for the abolition of the com laws. 
“Let us unite,” wrote his lordship, “to put an 
end to a system which has been proved to be 
the blight of commerce, the bane of agriculture, 
the source of bitter divisions among classes, the 
cause of penury, fever, mortality, and crime 
among the people.” This address precipitated 
matters, and it was followed by similar declara- 
tions from Lord Morpeth at Leeds, and Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Macaulay at Edinburgh. The 
cabinet met on 25th November, and the crisis 
was now felt to be most urgent. The ministerial 
discussions lasted for several days. At length 
the Duke of Wellington gave way, and on the 
3rd of December the Tim&B made the startling 
announcement — ^received in many quarters with 
incredulity — that the abolition of the com laws 
had been resolved upon, and that parliament 
was to meet at once to consider the question. 
As Lord Stanley, however, and some other 
ministers absolutely declined to support com- 
plete abolition, the premier resigned. Lord 
John Russell endeavoured to form a government, 
but his negotiations fell through, and Peel was 
recalled. Foreseeing that he could carry aboli- 


tion through the combined efforts of his own 
friends and the whigs and free-traders, ho con- 
sented to resume office, and Lord Stanley was 
replaced in the government by Mr. Gladstone. 

Meanwhile, the anti-corn law league did not 
relax its efforts. An important meeting was 
held at Manchester on 23rd December, when it 
was resolved to raise a fund of £250,000 for 
the purpose of promoting free-trade principles 
in the existing emergency. Upwards of £ 6 0, 0 0 0 
was subscribed in the room in an hour and a 
half — ^the largest sum ever subscribed in the 
same space of time for any cause. On the 27th 
of January 1846 Peel brought forward his 
measure for the abolition of the corn laws 
before a crowded House of Commons. Pro- 
longed debates took place at each stage of the 
bill, but eventually, on the 16th of May, the 
third reading was carried by a majority of 98 
in a house of 556. The list of 327 members 
who voted in favour of the bill included 104 
conservatives, and 223 whigs and liberals ; the 
minority of 229, mth the exception of seven 
votes, was composed exclusively of conservatives. 
Partly through the arguments and influence of 
the Duke of Wellington, the House of Lords 
passed the second reading of the bill by a 
majority of 47 votes, and the measure became 
law on the 25th of June. On the same day 
the Peel ministry fell upon the Irish Coercion 
Bill. The premier, in his speech on leaving 
office, delivered on the 29th, reviewed the 
course and policy of his government, paid a 
warm tribute to Mr. Cobden, and closed with 
these memorable words — “It may be that I 
shall leave a name sometimes remembered with 
expressions of goodwill in the abodes of those 
whose lot it is to labour, and to earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brow, when they 
shall recruit their exhausted strength with 
abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because 
it is no longer leavened by a sense of injustice.” 
The measure for abolishing the corn laws pro- 
vided that from the passing of the act, and 
until the 1st of February 1849, the maximum 
duty would be 10s., exigible when the price was 
under 48s., and it was to fall a shilling with 
every shilling of rise in the price till the latter 
reached 53s. or upwards, when the duty was to 
remain at the minimum of 4s, The duties on 
barley and oats would undergo an alteration 
proportionally’ the same ; while all grain from 
British colonies was to be admitted free of duty, 
and maize or Indian corn was to be admitted, 
immediately after the passing of the act, at a 
nominal duty. Cther articles in the tariff, 
under the heads of articles of food, agriculture, 
manufacture, etc., were dealt with to the 
number of several hundreds, in the way of 
duties repealed or reduced. The duty on com 
was to cease in 1849, with the exception of a 
registration duty of Is. a quarter, abolished in 
1869. This was resumed for one year, 1902-1903. 
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The Anti-Corn Law League was dissolved on 
the 2nd of July 1846, its work having been 
practically accomplished. It had a temporary 
revival, however, in 1852, when there was some 
fear that the brief administration of Lord 
Derby would return to a protectionist policy. 
After the abolition of the corn laws other 
restrictions upon the freedom of trade were 
gradually removed. The navigation laws were 
repealed in 1849, and in 1853 Mr, Gladstone 
greatly relieved the tariff by the reduction or 
total remission of imposts on 133 articles. 
Further steps in abolishing protective impedi- 
ments were taken in 1860, 1869, 1874, etc. 
The policy of free trade in the United Kingdom 
has been justified by its effects on the prosperity 
of the country ; for just as the free-trade system 
has enabled us to take the utmost possible ad- 
vantage of periods of prosperity, so it has en- 
abled us to meet phases of reaction and adversity 
with less strain on our resources than any of the 
protected countries. The British tariff is now 
virtually one for revenue only, and under this 
system we have secured a great expansion of 
both home and foreign trade. As all our recent 
financial legislation has tended towards the 
general abolition and diminution of duties in 
order to liberate trade, our commerce has shown 
in consequence a remarkable elasticity and power 
of recuperation in depression. (See Manohestee 
School ; Taeife Refoem Movement, App.) 

{History of the Anti-Gorn Law Imgm, by 
Archibald Prentice, 2 vols. 1863. — Free Trade 
and Protection, by Henry Fawcett, 1878. — Free 
Trade v. Fair Trade, by Sir Thomas H. Farrer, 
1885. — lAfe of Richard Golden, by John Morley, 
2 vols. 1881. — Life and Speeches of John Bright, 
by G. Barnett Smith, 2 vols. 1881. — History of 
the Free Trade Movement in England, by Augustus 
Mongredien, 18§1.] o. B. s. 

FREGIER, A. (1789 ; died soon after 1850), 
an official of the prefecture of the department 
of the Seine, was from 1824 to 1830 secretary 
of the Conseil de Prefecture, and from 1830 to 
1843 head of the Bureau du Domaim (state 
property) in Paris. He wrote principally on 
subjects connected with the dangerous classes 
in large towns : — Les Glasses Dangereuses dans 
les grandes Villes (Paris, 2 vols. 1839-40), and 
Histoire de F Administration de la Police d 
Paris depuis Philippe Auguste (Paris, 2 vols. 
1860). His pamphlet, Solution Ffouvelle du 
Prdblhrm de la Mishre (Paris, 1851), is in favour 
of a minimum rate of wages, to be fixed by the 
local authorities according to the cost of food 
and lodgings, coupled with an interdiction of 
employing married women in factories (p. 37), 
and of erecting new factories in large towns 
(p. 44). These rules were only to be applied 
to manufacturers employing more than twenty 
workmen. e. ca. 

FREIGHT is the reward paid by the owmer 
of goods to the shipowner for the service of 


transporting merchandise from the agreed place 
of shipment to the agreed place of delivery. 
It accrues usually under written contracts 
called charter-parties or bills of lading. When 
an entire ship is hired for service a charter- 
party is made. When a part cargo is laden 
in what is called a liner,” a “berth” ship, 
or sometimes, a “general cargo” ship, no 
charter-party is made between the owner of the 
goods and the shipowner, but a bill of lading is 
issued to each shipper for his own parcel of 
goods, and the cost of freight as well as all the 
other conditions of the contract are set forth 
therein. In the latter class of eases freight is 
generally prepaid, the payment being made in 
exchange for the bill of lading. In the former 
class — where a charter-party is drawn up, and 
the whole ship is hired, the method of pay- 
ment varies very much. Sometimes the freight 
is paid partly in advance at the time of ship- 
ment, but most frequently it is paid at the 
time and place of delivery. If in either case 
the goods are not delivered at the agreed port 
of destination, and the freight has not been 
paid in advance, no freight becomes due, no 
matter what portion of the voyage may have 
been accomplished. By the laws of some Con- 
tinental States what is called “distance freight” 
is due to the ship when an accident prevents 
the vessel carrying the goods to the agreed 
destination, except in the case of total loss ; but 
English law does not recognise any freight to be 
due which the charter-party makes payable at 
the port of destination on dne delivery of the 
goods until the goods are so delivered. In the 
absence, however, of express stipulation to the 
contrary, freight, once prepaid in accordance 
with the terms of either charter-party or bill 
of lading, is not recoverable from the ship- 
owner if, through the occurrence of some sea 
peril, the vessel fails to make delivery at the 
port of destination. The theory in this ease 
is, that such prepayment of freight is added to 
the value of the goods shipped, and that the 
insurable interest in the amount prepaid vests 
in the owner of the goods, the value of which 
is enhanced by this prepayment. The ship- 
owner has not always an insurable interest -in 
prepaid freight. It is not at sea-risk, from 
the fact that it is paid. The shipowner has it, 
and no sea peril makes him liable to return the 
money if the goods are not delivered. The 
incidents of freight no longer attach to the 
money so paid. 

The word “freight” covers a good many 
variations, such as chartered freight, bill -of - 
lading freight, owners’ freight, charterers’ 
freight, lump-sum freight, and dead freight, 
indicating various contract relations to the thing 
itself. Lump-sum freight means an agreed 
amount for a voyage, irrespective of the number 
of tons delivered, so that, unless otherwise 
provided, the lump sum is payable at destina- 
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tion, eyen althougli part of the cargo may 
have been lost from sea perils during the 
■voyage. Dead freight is money due to the ship- 
owner in respect of goods agreed to be shipped 
but not shipped by the person who has failed 
to make the shipment according to his contract 
to do so. It may also be observed that the 
word freight has a more exclusive significance 
between the shipowner and an underwriter in 
a policy of insurance than it has between the 
shipowner and the owner of the goods under 
charter-parties and bills of lading. 

When freight is payable on right delivery at 
the agreed port of destination, the shipowner 
13 entitled to payment even if the goods are 
delivered damaged, but the shipowner 'incurs 
liability for the value of non-delivered goods 
stated by bill of lading to have been shipped, 
or for which a receipt has been given ; a claim 
against the shipowner for damaged goods also 
holds good where fault or negligence is proved. 
Shipowners contract themselves out of liability 
to pay for damaged goods in certain specified 
cases, and if the goods arrive in specie freight 
is always payable. 

Many disputes occur as to where freight is 
payable. It has been held that the captain 
should deliver the goods first and claim pay- 
ment afterwards. This, however, confiicts with 
two important conditions. The first results 
from the common-law dictum, which gives the 
carrier a lien for freight on the goods he carries. 
Obviously, his lien lasts so long as the goods 
are in his custody, and cannot be exercised 
after they have passed into the premises or pos- 
session of the person by whom the freight is 
payable. To be available against him, pay- 
ment before getting possession is' essential. 
The second results from a condition now fre- 
quently inserted in charter-parties, by which 
the charterer stipulates that after the cargo 
is once shipped his liability under the con- 
tract shall absolutely cease, and that the ship- 
owner shall look to, in other words, exercise 
his lien on, the cargo to secure payment of the 
agreed freight ; so that if he fails to do so, and, 
from any cause cannot, after delivery, get the 
freight from the receiver of the goods, he shall 
have no right to come hack on the original 
charterer and enforce payment against him 
under the charter. In business language this 
is called the ‘^cesser-clause." The shipowner, 
therefore, has lien both by common law 
and by special contract, and, in consideration 
of the latter, generally gives specific release 
from liability to the original charterer, after 
he^ has once shipped the cargo on which the 
shipowner’s lien for freight is to accrue. In 
consequence of these two conditions it has been 
held that the master should deliver and the 
consignee receive the goods at the ship’s side, 
and that on such delivery the master ceases to 
be responsible for the goods, and to have any 


lien, 'so that he is justified in refusing to pro- 
ceed with the dehirery unless the freight is 
paid. These considerations secure that delivery 
and freight payment are, as nearly as possible, 
coincident, and have the effect of preventing 
shipowners from making bad debts on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of saving charterers 
from paying freight twice over, both being 
equally objectionable. In practice they work 
easily although this description makes them look 
rather elaborate. 

Freight has become, in recent years, an 
object of greatly increased interest to the in- 
habitants of the Dnited Kingdom. Three- 
quarters of a century ago we could generally 
feed ourselves by our own productions. Since 
then the population has increased more than 
50 per cent. And the economic condition of 
the larger population is so much improved that 
the scale of consumption is much larger than in 
former times. Less than half the commodi- 
ties consumed now are produced here, and it 
is certain that of our daily bread, less than a 
fourth part is gi'owm at home. The carriage of 
these vast supplies of food, in addition to the 
raw materials for our manufactures, makes the 
question of freight of interest to every ia- 
.habitant of the kingdom. Our food cannot 
come here without sea-carriage ; this cannot be 
provided without the payment of adequate 
freights. It is, therefore, matter of common 
interest to inquire — ^what must freight cover? 
what items do really enter into its cost? 
and what has the payment called freight to 
provide ? 

In the first place, freight has to provide 
for the building, maintenance, depreciation, 
and ultimate loss of the ship itself. If freight 
were not adequate for all these purposes, sea- 
carrying would not be continued as a trade. 
No capitalist would invest money in the build- . 
ing or buying of ships unless he expected on 
the ultimate loss or sale of the vessel to find 
his original capital in hand, plus something 
more than 3 per cent interest for the time of 
the investment, otherwise the money had better 
have been put into consols or railway deben- 
tures. No one invests in very troublesome and 
precarious trades but for the hope that at the 
end of the adventure they would find not the 
capital only, but interest at a higher rate than 
that yielded by investments which give no 
trouble, and are practically without risk. 

In the second place, a ship is only a tool ; 
a tool moreover which demands the constant 
employment of labour for its use. It must 
be prepared and outfitted for every voyage. 
To the outfit of stores and provisions nearly 
every trade makes contributions. To load 
cargo, docks and harbours are necessary ; their 
cost must largely be provided out of freight. 
Captains, mates, engineers, firemen, and sea- 
men, all must be paid wages, and fed while at 
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sea. The light and pilotage services round our 
coasts are also paid for out of freight, these 
being special charges on shipping. When the 
vessel comes back with her cargo, the same 
charges have all to be paid again. Freight, 
therefore, may be said in one sense to be a very 
large employer of labour. Large classes of 
labourers on shore, as well as the seamen afloat, 
live out of it, and freight must be sufficient to 
bear the cost of all these charges. 

The student of economic facts will be pre- 
pared to hear that great changes have taken 
place with regard to all these elements in the 
cost of freight in late years. Ships were formerly 
built of wood, then of iron, now almost exclu- 
sively of steel. Steam propulsion, excepting in 
the very long trade voyages, is rapidly super- 
seding the use of sails. To build wooden ships 
we had to depend on imported timber. For 
iron and steel ships, the raw material, in vast 
quantities lies under our feet in the iron and 
coal measures, a percentage only of iron in the 
ore or plates being imported. The cost of 
shipbuilding is less than formerly. That of 
maintenance is about the same. That of struc- 
tural depreciation is not less. It used to be 
thought that iron structures would last indefi- 
nitely. But the vicissitudes of climate and 
other things have modified this opinion. Since 
the early years of steam changes in requirements 
of size, type, and speed have rendered many 
vessels useless, in an economic sense, long before 
they were worn out. To cover the risk of be- 
coming obsolete, inevitable outlays on surveys, 
on new boilers in the case of steamships, and 
depreciation between old and new, about 10 
per cent of the original cost must be set aside 
annually to secure replacement of capital with 
reasonable interest. This, of course, must he 
borne by freight. Since the introduction of 
triple expansion engines about 1885, no im- 
provement of the first importance has been 
made in steam, and it may be assumed that, 
excluding the possible advent of some invention 
as far reaching in its effects as triple expansion, 
a depreciation of 4 per cent to 5 per cent is 
now cufficient. 

It is probable that the costs of navigation 
have decreased. Wages are higher both for 
seamen and on shore; but so much steam is 
used to economise labour, that in spite of higher 
pay to the men actually employed, it is prob- 
able that this item in the cost of freight is less 
than formerly. Insurance is probably cheaper, 
in most cases it certainly is so. 

ITone of these items, however, are so changed 
as to explain the largely reduced cost of freight. 
Limiting our view to the last forty years, 
which mark the time within which steam began 
to be used for ordinary cargo -carrying, the 
reduction is very large. It is difficult to state it 
in figures. The short- voyage trades necessarily 
show the least reduction, because freight on these 


includes the labour of loading and unloading, of 
light and harbour dues, etc., so frequently ; and 
these iteno^s are higher than formerly. But in 
the long-voyage trades reductions to below a 
third of the former rates of freight are quite 
common. If the comparison he extended to 
sixty or seventy years ago, many freights would 
be found at less than one-fourth what they were 
then. They still fluctuate much, with varia- 
tions in crops and seasons, and are affected some- 
times by wars and famines ; but apart altogether 
from such exceptional causes, the permanent 
level of freight is lower in the proportion 
stated. Two causes have led to this : (1) The 
shortened time of voyages by the use of steam. 
Coasting voyages which frequently occupied a 
month now occupy less than a week. Medi- 
terranean voyages that used to occupy five or 
six months are now completed in two. Indian 
voyayes, ma. the Cape, by sailing ships, which 
frequently occupied ten, eleven, and twelve 
months, are now frequently performed by cargo 
steamers in three, and seldom exceed four 
months. (2) The greatly increased size of the 
vessels. Cargoes of 4000 tons are as common 
now as those of 1000 tons before the use of 
steam; and cargoes of 5000 to 7000 tons are 
becoming frequent. These larger bulks can be 
carried at greatly reduced rates. The large 
steam vessels of to-day can make profits out of 
rates of freight on which either the small 
steamships or the large sailing ships of former 
times would have made large losses. These 
two are the chief factors in this great reduction 
in the cost of freight. Steam has saved time, 
and the growth of business has made it econo- 
mically possible to carry in larger bulks. 

"We have recently been passing through a 
remarkable revolution in aU that related to 
freight. The material of the vessels, the 
method of propulsion, the speed, the size, have 
all changed, and all have conduced to the 
reduction in the cost of freight already men- 
tioned. 

The economic effects of this change are very 
considerable already, hut are probably more 
far-reaching than anything apparent yet. Men 
used to live where their food was grown, and 
were limited in their numbers to the local 
means of subsistence. Cheapened freight has 
made maritime distance of very small account 
so that millions of human beings in these islands 
are living thousands of miles away from the 
localities in which their daily bread is grown, 
without any sense of risk or insecurity. Indeed, 
they are better off than their fathers, who had 
to live on what was locally grown, whether it 
was a bad crop or a good one ; but now, if the 
local crop is either bad or short, it makes very 
little difference in the price though a great 
difference to the grower, so cheap and good 
and constant is the over-sea supply. Cheapened 
freight, therefore, may be said to have modified 
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the operation of the Malthusian law in an im- 
portant degree, for the time at all events, hy 
bringing the surplus food production of the most 
distant countries to our markets, at constantly 
decreasing prices, 42,000 000 of people in these 
islands, being now fed with far cheaper, and 
generally better bread, than half the number 
formerly. 

This would be an important matter if it 
affected our own state only. But other states 
are following in our steps, and in spite of duties 
more or less prohibitory, find it impossible to 
keep out of their ports the cheaply produced 
grain of distant lands, carried by English 
steamers at little more than nominal freight. 
There is no record of these transactions between 
foreign states in our board of trade and naviga- 
tion returns ; but the quantities of food carried 
under our flag to Germany, Holland, France, 
Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Spain, and Italy 
are very large indeed. When the sea freight 
has come to be less in many cases than the cost 
of inland transport from one part to another 
part of the same kingdom, it is easy to see how 
large coast populations begin to draw on the 
over-sea supplies, which are found cheaper than 
the home-grown food. 

Whether such a state of affairs will last it is 
impossible to say. Will men go to live where 
the food is grown? or will they continue to 
depend on cheap freight for bringing the 
treasures of other climes to consumers here. 
This is a new state of things, and one of the 
very remarkable effects of cheap ocean carriage. 

It is only necessary to allude to one other 
fact connected with freight. Though so much 
cheaper than in earlier years, the transactions 
are so large as to have furnished economists 
with one of the chief factors in making up the 
difference between the apparent value of our 
imports and exports. Twenty years ago there 
was much concern at the growing gulf between 
these two values. We were reminded of the 
dividends the United Kingdom had to receive 
from abroad as partly explaining the difference, 
but they were not an adequate explanation. AU 
further anxiety on the matter was disposed of 
when it was shown that the import value in- 
cluded the freight, and had to be reduced by 
the amount thereof, also that the export value, 
in most cases, also required that the freight 
should be added, because both freights were 
earned so largely by the English' flag, i.e. by 
Englishmen working in English ships, and 
constituted as real an export value as any other 
item of export that appeared in the trade 
returns. It was happily called “an invisible 
export,” -the value of which being duly deducted 
from imports and added to exports, explained 
the manner in which the apparent excess of 
imports was paid for. j. q. 

FREIGHT, Dead, and other terms. See 
Febight. 


FREIGHT IS THE MOTHER OF WAGES. 
This maxim, which means that unless a ship 
earns freight the sailors are not entitled to 
wages, has ceased to be applicable in tbe 
United Kingdom since 1854, by the Merchant 
Shipping Act of that year, providing by § 183 
that “no right to wages shall he dependent on 
the earning of freight,” subject, however, to the 
reservation that a sailor’s claim is to be barred 
if it can be proved “that he has not exerted 
himself to the utmost to save the ship, cargo, 
and stores.” Any attempted modification of 
this provision by private agreement is wholly 
inoperative (see § 182). Previously to tbe 
statutoiy abrogation of the old rule, the Courts 
had already engrafted many exceptions on it, 
and it was never applied to the master of a 
ship (see Hawkins v. Twizell, 25 Law Journal 
(Q. B.) 160) ; but it seems strange- that a rule 
so inhuman and unjust should have been 
allowed to remain law for such a long period. 

According to French and Italian law a sailor 
was not entitled to wages in case of capture or 
total loss of the ship and goods (Code de 
Commerce, § 258 [unamended] ; Codice di Com- 
meroio, § 285), but as regards France this rule 
was, in 1885, altered in favour of the sailors ; 
and in the case of loss of freight for other 
reasons, the codes of both countries always up- 
held the sailors’ claims in the absence of express 
stipulations to the contrary. 

According to German law, a sailor belonging 
to a ship which has been lost is entitled, not 
only to the wages earned up to the date of 
the loss, but also to the expenses incurred in 
returning to the port from which the vessel 
started on its voyage. 

[As to "the present state of English law on the 
subject, see Maclacblan, Law of Merchant Shijp- 
ping, 4th ed. 1892. — Abbott, Law of Merchant 
Ships and Seatnen, 14th ed., 1901 (see also the 
report of Cutter v. Powell in Smith’s Leading 
Oases).'] E. s. 

FRENCH SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Period I., p. 154; Period II., p. 156 ; Period III., p. 157: 

Period IV., p. 158. 

A survey of the French school, from its com- 
mencement to the present time, will show that 
it has passed through four successive phases, 
which are clearly marked off one from the other, 
and form the natural subdivisions of this article. 

Peeiod I. (1615-1803). 

During this first period, which may be termed 
the period of the foundation of economic 
science, France may assuredly be said to have 
taken a more important part than any other 
country. With the increasing interest felt by 
economists in the history of economic doctrines, 
and with the greater amount of study they 
bestow upon the older authors, more and more 
ample justice is paid by them to the great ser- 
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Tices rendered in the past by the French school. 
It might be said that nowhere else has political 
economy had a larger number of precursors. 

It is now generally ' agreed that it was in 
Prance that political economy first saw the 
light and even received its name ; for the first 
book bearing the title of ^cowmie Folitiqv^e is 
that by Antoine de Montohe:6tieh-, TraieU 
d'^}commu ^politique, 1615. (This fact is 
specially admitted by Cossa, on page 61 of his 
Introduction to the study of Political Ecmomy, 
English translation). Unfortunately the title 
of Montchretien’s book is practically the only 
portion that has deserved to survive, but that 
was certainly a beginning. What, however, 
may be held to be the first systematic treatise 
on political economy is the Essai sur la Nature 
du Commerce, by Richard Cantillon, which, 
although not published till 1755, was obviously 
written before 1734, since that was the year of 
his death. In this work nearly all the subject- 
matter of modern political economy is dealt 
with in a most clear and definite manner. A 
new edition has just appeared,*' with a preface 
by Mr. Higgs, who, in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics (July 1892), writes that “good 
reasons might be given for regarding him as the 
father of political economy without -putting 
any strained interpretation upon the phrase.” 

Questions concerning money and taxation 
gi’eatly attracted the attention of the early 
French economists, probably by way of re- 
action against the debasement of the coinage 
habitually practised by the kings of France, 
and against the unjust privileges in respect to 
taxation which characterised the old regime. 
Thus, long antecedent to Antoine de Mont- 
chretien, deep in the middle ages, just half 
way through the 14th century, Nicolas Oeesmb, 
bishop of Lisieux, the tutor of Charles Y., 
wrote a treatise entitled Tractatus de OHgine, 
Natura, Jure, et Mutationihus Monetanim, of 
which Professor Ingram has been able to say 
that it “ contains a theory of money which is 
almost entirely correct according to the views 
of the 19th century” (Ingram, Eistory of 
Political Economy, p. 36). In this Bishop 
Oresme protests boldly against the alterations 
in the value of money made by the- king — ^these 
he terms a “fraudulent act” {actio fraudulerda). 
In the same way two centuries later, during 
the time of the serious rise in prices which 
characterised this epoch, Bodin was the first 
to give the scientific explanation of the causes 
which led to this, in a memorandum written in 
1568, showing that the enormous importation 
of gold and silver in Europe depreciated the 
value both of the precious metals and of the 
money. Finally Boisguilbeet, in the Eitail de 
la France (1692), made this bold statement 
respecting money: “It is very certain that 
money is not a value in itself, and ’that its 
quantity adds nothing to the wealth of a 


country.” “With regard to taxation, those 
writers whom we have just mentioned, Bodin 
and Boisguilbert, both insisted that taxation 
should be proportional, and that the exemp- 
tions in favour of the nobility and clergy should 
be supjpressed. We must join with these the 
illustrious Marshal Yattbait, who in La Lime 
Royale (1707) proposed the abolition of all the 
existing taxes, and the replacing them by one 
single tax “ charged proportionally on all who 
possessed an income.” In writing on these 
subjects Yauban was the first to employ statis- 
tical documents ; these had been collected by 
himself, and are almost the only ones we possess 
referring to that epoch. 

A short time before the date of the Physio- 
OEATS, a man who is perhaps best known to us 
by the encomium pronounced by Tuegot on 
him, Yincent de Gouenay (who died in 1759), 
drew up the programme of the “liberal school.” 
To him also has been attributed that famous 
saying laisser -faire, lamer -passer, "Whether 
this is true or false, it is certain that it was he 
who promulgated the view that, since private 
interests concurred with public interests, the 
best thing, from the point of view of the ad- 
vantage of the public, was to let every one 
follow his own way in life. 

Full justice, too, is nowadays awarded to the 
genius of Qtjesnay and to the merits of his 
disciples Meeciee be la RivifcEE ; Dupont de 
Nemoues ; Lb TeOsne ; Tuegot (see all these), 
that illustrious body of men who first bore the 
name of Economistes, and were in the main 
much in advance of their time. Universal 
tribute is paid to their praiseworthy endea,- 
vours to form a vast synthesis of economic 
facts, and to their skill in deducing from a 
few principles a large concourse of individual 
items of knowledge, the very characteristic of 
the formation of a new science. Although 
they did much to make plain, the notion of 
wealth, still it was not “wealth” but the 
“natural order of society” that they regarded 
as the subject of the new science ; perhaps, in- 
deed, their conception was more correct than 
that of Adam Smith. There is no need here to 
analyse the physiocratic system, for that will 
be treated of in a special article in this Dic- 
tionary. All that is requii'ed here is to assign 
to the physiocrats their place in the history of 
the French schools (see Ephemeeides ; Physio- 

CEATS). 

Great indeed was their influence over Europe: 
every one knows their relations with the Mar- 
grave of Baden (whose correspondence with 
Mieabeau and Dupont has lately been pub- 
lished) (see Kael Feiedeioh) ; with Leopold, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, afterwards Emperor of 
Austria ; with Gustavus III. of Sweden ; with 
Stanislaus, King of Poland ; and even with the 
Empress Catherine of Russia. Moreover, these 
relations were not purely literary, but also had 
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■countries above mentioned. In Prance, their 
influence on legislation might have been ex- 
pected to have been even greater, seeing that 
one of the most illustrious of their number, 
Turgot, was minister of state. As a matter of 
fact, in his edicts with regard to the abolition 
of the restrictions on the movement of grain, 
of the exclusive trade corporations and of forced 
labour, Turgot did not fail to apply in aE their 
integrity the principles of the physiocrats. 
However, most of these reforms came to 
nothing — perhaps because he applied these 
principles too hastily, or as a philosopher rather 
than as a statesman ; or because the resistance 
to them was too powerful for the weak hands 
of Louis XVI. to overcome. 

The Catholic school has bitterly reproached 
the physiocrats for having by their teaching 
prepared the way for the French Eevolution ; 
it might he more correct to say that had 
these doctrines been applied, there would have 
been no necessity for the revolution. The in- 
fluence of the physiocrats has been less powerful 
in the sphere of science than in the region of 
legislation, partly because the glory of Adam 
Smith caused thena to be forgotten, partly 
because even in France their successors have 
treated them with excessive disdain. Hut 
their influence over Adam Smith, and through 
him, indirectly, upon the general evolution of 
the science, cannot be gainsaidj though even 
now not sufiBLcient light has been thrown upon 
it. The classical school, at its first introduc- 
tion, encountered two .important opponents — 
both heretics in the opinion of those who held 
to the doctrines of the school — the first one, 
Foubonnais (Prvmipes ^conomiques, 1767), 
who defended the protectionist system, the other 
the phEosopher Conhillao, who in his book on 
Le Commerce et U Oouvemement (1770) criti- 
cised several of the doctrines of the physiocrats, 
notably that on value, as to which he develops 
for the first time a psychological theory closely 
approaching the one so celebrated at the present 
day under the name of the theory of “ Final 
JJtilitt.” 

A place amongst the founders of political 
economy must be reserved for Jean Baptiste 
Say, not indeed on account of the originality 
or depth of his ideas, but simply because he 
was the author of the first reaEy popular work 
on political economy. His Traiti c^^iconomu 
politique (1803), which was wonderMly weE 
arranged and lucid, was translated into many 
languages, and thus made the new science 
accessible to all classes of society. Hor was he 
simply a mere popularise!- ; he gave economic 
science its present form and its definitions ; — 
from his categories, his vocabulary {e.g, the 
term “ENrEEPEENEtrn,” which has been 
borrowed by most other languages), and his 
great divisions of the science, has been con- 


by. The classifications which he planned, the 
impress he stamped on the science has been 
reproduced in every text-book published during 
this century. 

Peeiod II. (1803-1848). 

In this second period the series of economists 
received a strange interruption. During more 
than forty years economic science in France 
underwent an almost total eclipse. From Jean 
Baptiste Say’s work (1803), which we have just 
referred to, up to Dunoyer’s publication (in 
1845) of his hook on La, Liherti du Trmail, 
no economist can be mentioned who created a 
school. Ho doubt there were several works of 
some merit, but they dealt rather with subjects 
bordering on political economy than with the 
science itself. Amongst these are the treatises 
of Destutt EE Tract (1823) and of Joseph 
Deoz (1829), which were strictly speaking the 
writings of a phEosopher and a moralist ; the 
SysUmes de Culture of Hippolyte Passt (1846), 
which treated of rural economy ; Cournot’s 
even more important work, BechercTies sur les 

(1838), which is an early instance of the appli- 
cation of mathematics to poEtical economy,^ 
and Villeeme’s Tableau de I’M physique et 
moral des ouvriers (1840) ; this last is an excel- 
lent statistical study. There was a sudden 
break in the series of great didactic works, 
whEe contemporaneously it continued in Eng- 
land. Ho account can be taken here of Storch 
{Omrs dUilcouomie politique^ 1816, and Con- 
sidArations sur la nature du remnu national^ 
1824), since his work lay outside France ; of 
Rossi (Cours (LJ^conomie politiquef 1840), since 
he was an Italian ; or of SiSMONEl {Nouveaux 
prindpes d’6conomu politique, 1819), since he 
was a Swiss ; indeed the latter could in no case 
be counted as an economist of the classical school, 
inasmuch as he was their vigorous opponent. 

In truth, if the classical economists dis- 
appeared from sight in the period now under 
review, the reason was that they were replaced 
by their foes, the socialists. The period is filled 
with the names of Saint- Simon, Fourier, 
Prouehon, Louis Blanc, and of such writers, 
less known than they deserve, as Bazare, 
‘Enfantin, Leroux, Buohez, Vieal, and 
Cabet. These men attracted general attention 
and drew the thoughts of aE men towards them. 
It is the fashion nowadays, especially with 

1 Cournot “ taught that it is necessary to face the 
difElculty of regarding the various elements of an econ- 
omic problem — not as determining one another in a 
chain of causation, A. determining B, B determining C, 
and so on— but as all mutually determining one another. 
Nature’s action is complex, and nothing is gamed in tho 
long run by pretending that it is simple, and trying to 
describe it in a series of elementary propositions." 

[Marshall, Principles of Economics, vol. i., in his preface 
to the first edition bears a high tribute to the ability of 
Cournot . . . “Cournot’s genius must give a newmental 
activity to everyone who passes through his hands,” 
p. zv. Macmillan, 2nd ed., 1891.] 
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socialists of tlie German, school, notwith- 
standing their obligations to it, to tnm this 
socialism, which they term “utopian,” into 
ridicule. But in my opinion, when the his- 
tory of socialism and of its first beginnings 
receives the same amount of attention as the 
history and origins of political economy have 
received, the Prench school will be found to 
have taken, in the creation of contemporary 
socialism, a share equal, or even superior, to 
that which it had in the formation of economic 
science, No doubt there was much that was 
utopian in the exuberant blossoming of ideas 
that characterised this period ; but many of 
them have borne fruit and have taken theii* 
place in what is now called scientific socialism. 
The notion that man, as a member of society, 
has functions to fulfil rather than rights to 
exercise (in direct opposition to the revolutionary 
programme of the “ Eights of Man ”), forms the 
basis of the teachings of Saint-Simon. In the 
wiitings of his follower, Bazard {Doctrine de 
Saint-Simon, 1828-29), there is a perfectly clear 
exposition both of the social question of the pre- 
sent day, i,e. the separation of the labourer from 
the instruments of his labour, and of the solution 
proposed by the collectivist school, i.e, the 
nationalisation of the instruments of production. 
Again, never have the advantages of co- 
operative association for purposes of consump- 
tion been analysed with more precision, and 
never have the disadvantages of the increase of 
“middlemen” been more vigorously assailed, 
than in the works of Pourier (Association 
DoTnestique Agricole, 1822). The theory of the 
“ Iron Law ” {loi d’airain), and the proposition 
destined to become so terrible a weapon in the 
hands of the Marxists, namely, that wealth is the 
product of the labour of others, are plainly set 
forth in Yidal’s Departition des Dichesses (1846). 
In 1831, twelve years before the Eochdale 
Pioneers, Buchez founded the first co-operative 
society for production, as a means of social 
transformation, and suggested as the aim of 
the working classes that system of collective 
saving in the shape of a reserve fund, in pre- 
ference to the method of individual saving, 
which is the characteristic feature of trades 
unions. Of the unreadable writings of Leroux 
but one word survives ; yet it, the term solid- 
arity, shines out as a guiding star. Proudhon’s 
confused and vehement reasonings {Qu’est-ce que 
laDroprUte? 1840 ; — SysUme des Contradictions 
^conomiques ou PMlosophie dela Mishre, 1848) 
have been, perhaps, of little special value to the 
doctrine of socialism ; but they have rendered a 
very real service to economic science by obliging 
it to examine and to consolidate the foundations 
of political economy, which till then had been 
regarded as unshakable. The SysUme, how- 
ever, is memorable as having called forth Karl 
Marx’s taunting reply La Mishre de la Phil 
scyfkie. 


Auguste Comte, also, should not be counted 
as a socialist, but at any rate he must be 
placed amongst the opponents of the econo- 
mists ; they have never forgiven him for the con- 
tempt he poured on them and for his assertion 
of the absolute uselessness and irrationality of 
endeavouring to make political economy an 
independent science. Perhaps Mr. Ingi’amgoes 
a little too far in saying that Comte, the 
founder of sociology, was also the founder of 
the historical school of political economy. 

Never has France, and Paris in particular, 
shone more brightly in the world, or exerted 
more influence over the socialistic movement, 
than in the period which ended in the Eevoln- 
tion of 1848, an event, indeed, that nearly set 
aU Europe in a blaze. That influence spread on 
the one side to America, where communities 
were founded after the fashion of Fourier’s 
phalanstery, and in the other direction to- 
Eussia, exiles from which country, the future 
chiefs of anarchism {e.g. Herzen and Bakotj- 
,)l came to Paris for mstmction. 

Period III. (1848-1878). 

This third period is in skiking contrast to 
its predecessor. The socialists vanish from the 
scene and are not again spoken of; never before 
has any school of thought seemed smitten by 
so sudden a death. The foEowing passage 
occurred in the article on the “Socialists” in the 
Dictionnai?'ed'j^'conomiepolitiquewh.ioh.appeared 
in 1853: “When we state that socialism, at 
any rate in its recent shape, is altogether ex- 
tinguished, there is no fear of our assertion 
being falsified either by the course’ of time or 
by fotuxe events.” A sufficient explanation of 
the phenomenon lies in the failure of the revolu- 
tion of 1848 and its replacement by the second 
empire. 

On the other hand, the classical school of 
economists, who had never been heard of during 
the second period, sprang up on every side. 
This fresh movement had already been begun 
by Charles Dunoyer’s book in 1845, but the 
liberal and optimistic traditions of the French 
school were first renewed, with remarkable 
energy, by Fr^dfric Bastiat in his Earmonies, 
J&ccmomigucs, published in 1850, the year of 
his death. The final triumph of the orthodox 
and liberal school was effected by many authors. 
Mention maybe made of the numerous writings* 
of M. Michel Chevalier, the series of which 
had commenced in the preceding period with his 
Gouts d’J^conomie politique (1842-1844), and- 
comprised La Monnaie (1850), Le SysUme pro- 
tecteuT (1853), and La JBaisse probable de V Or 
(1859). In 1852 and 1853, MM. Coqnelm 
and Carnier issued the Dictionnaire d’J^conomie' 
politique; in 1855 came M. deMolinari’s Cours 
d flconomie poUtifw ; in 1857 M. Baudrillart’s 
Manuel; in 1858 M. Oourcelle SeneniL’s Traiti' 
dJficommie politique; in 1861 M. FrM4rie 
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Passy’s Legoris d’^conoTme politique; and in 
1867 M. LeYQi,s&i>vj:’& Frdcis d^Monomie politique. 
Indeed, all those liberal ideas wHch had been 
proscribed by Napoleon HI. appear to have 
taken refuge in political economy, and to have 
breathed into it a new life. 

The opinions of the economists of this period 
do not differ materially from the tenets of the 
“Manchssteu School,” i.e. free trade, dis- 
trust of state interference, and monometallism. 
However, Stanley Jevohs observes that the 
French school is less dogmatic in its ways than 
the English school, and with reference to “ the 
doctrine of wages,” for example, he observes, 
that the true doctrine may be more or less 
clearly traced through the writings of a suc- 
cession of great French economists, from Con- 
dillac, Bandeau, and Le Trbsne,- through J. B. 
Say, Destutt de Tracy, Storch, and others, 
down to Bastiat and Courcelle-Seneuil. ‘‘The 
truth is with the French school.” 

Indeed, in the hands of the French school 
political economy becomes a natural rather than 
a deductive science. In spite of their disinclina- 
tion to acknowledge their debt, French econo- 
mists have remained faithful to the traditions 
left them by the physiocrats. They frequently 
take a delight in contrasting the generous and 
idealistic spirit of their school with the egoism 
and mercantile tendency of the English school. 
Perhaps this contrast is less real than they 
suppose it to be. As a matter of fact their 
egoism is as great as that of the Manchester 
school, the difference being that their tempera- 
ment is light-hearted, 'whereas that of the 
English economists may be regarded as sombre ; 
in short, the latter are pessimists, the former are 
optimists. Optimism, indeed, has been the 
characteristic feature of the French school ever 
since the days of the physiocrats even to our 
own time ; the fullest expression of this is 
found in Bastiat. It may be defined as a belief 
xn a natural order which regulates human 
society, and, though not exempt from certain 
disorders, is still, human nature being as it is, 
the best possible. Moreover, this natural order 
of things is capable of indefinite improvement 
through the unfettered action of liberty and of 
competition. Beyond this lies the conviction 
that no attempt to modify the machinery of 
the system should be made, and that all that 
is necessary is the removal of the obstacles that 
might impede its due working. 

And if this school in a general way rejects 
the English theories respecting rent, wages, 
and population, this arises from the idea (id^e 
a priori) that the discouraging consequences of 
these theories enhance the difficulty of the 
justification of the existing social order. 

During this period there were but two dis- 
sentient economists. The fifst of these, Wol- 
OWSKI, indeed, separated himself from the school 
only on a question of detail, i.e. bimetallism, 


which he warmly advocated in his Lilerti dos 
Bwnques (1864), and in his Vor et V argent 
(1870). The other was Lb Plat, who wrote 
Ouvriers JEuropiem (1855), and La Ltefomu 
Sodale (1864), and founded a school, — the first, 
indeed, to branch off from the parent stock. 
Still, Le Play, and his followers in a marked 
degree, continued to adhere to the liberal school 
in their distrust of state interference, and in 
their apologies for the “essential principles” 
of our present social organisation, including 
competition. Le Play, however, abandons 
the optimistic standpoint and the deductive 
method ; he desires a “ reform,” and strives to 
find the elements of such a reform in the 
observation of facts, especially in the study of 
the family life of the working classes. 

During this period the influence of the econ- 
omists was so great that it could not fail to 
penetrate into the sphere of legislation. It is 
well known that Michel Chevalier negotiated, 
together with Gobden, the famous treaty of 
commerce of 1860 between France arid Eng- 
land, which inaugui'ated an era of modified free 
trade not only for France but also for the rest 
of Europe. 

Protection was believed to be as completely 
stamped out as socialism. The conviction of 
this double victory contributed largely to the 
maintenance of the proud self-confidence of the 
orthodox school. Credit may also be given 
them for the law of 1864, which abolished the 
penalties attaching to the right of combination 
between workmen. In accordance with their 
principles the economists had always admitted 
that combination was “the natural, regular, 
and legitimate means of resistance afforded to 
the working classes by the ^stem of free com- 
petition” (Dictionnaire d'Lconomie politique, 
suh wee “ Coalition ”). They had also no small 
share in the development of the French rail- 
way system (the conventions of 1859) and of 
joint-stock companies (the Act of 1867), and in 
the formation of the great international exhibi- 
tions of 1855 and 1867, in which important 
parts were played by Michel Chevalier and Le 
Play. Further, Le Play endeavoured to procure 
the enactment of a measure granting freedom 
of disposition of property by will, at least up 
to a certain point ; but in spite of the support 
of Napoleon III., the bill failed to pass through 
the Chamber, for it was in too flagrant contra- 
diction with the “ principles of '89.” 

In this period the liberal French schoo] 
reached its apogee, but it was also approaching 
the commencement of its decline, or at any 
rate, the end of its uncontested supremacy. 
The conflict between the liberal school and its 
rivals occupies the fourth and last period, on 
which we are about to enter. 

Period IY. (1878-1892). 

The date from which this last period should 
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be reckoned is necessarily to some extent unde- 
termined ; the year 1878 has been chosen, since 
it marks an important event that we shall pre- 
sently discuss, that is to say, the rupture between 
university education and the orthodox school. 

During the time we are now considering, 
most of the leading economists of the preceding 
period still bore on high the banner of the liberal 
school, MM. de Molinari, Fr4d4rio Passy, and 
Levasseur. Michel Chevalier, Baudrillart, and 
Courcelle-Seneuil have gone, but their places 
have been filled by MM. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Block, Leon Say, and De Poville, and taking 
all in all, the liberal school contains as many 
men of high ability as ever it did. This school 
is in exclusive occupation of the benches of the 
Institute find of the professorial chairs at the 
various schools of Paris. The venerable JouTTial 
des ^Jconomistes has received as companions the 
J^conomiste frangais (1873), edited ^ M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, and the Monde Ecommigue 
(1891), edited byM. Beauregard, Professor in 
the Faculty of Law at Paris ; both of these organs 
■uphold the same cause. A new JDicUonnaire 
d'j&conomu politique (1890-1892) has appeared 
under the care of MM. L6on Say and ChaiUey; 
it is written in the same spirit as the former 
one. To all outward appearance, therefore, 
things would seem to be as they were ; but 
in reality there have been great changes. The 
liberal school has lost the public ear and 
the legislative support that it possessed in the 
preceding period. It is hated by the working 
classes, who upbraid it for its quietism ; by the 
agriculturists and manufacturers, who have 
never forgiven it for free trade ; by the Catho- 
lics, who regard it as the embodiment of the 
principles of the Eevolution, and whom the 
very name of liberalism irritates; and, last of all, 
by the radicals, who are hastening on towards 
state socialism. From every side rival schools 
are rising, all of which are preparing for the 
conflict by starting their own “Reviews.” 

Le Play’s school, which grew in importance 
after the disasters of 1870, formed groups in 
all parts of France termed Unions de loc> Paix 
Sociale, and in 1881 founded a fortnightly 
review, the E^forme Sociale, which abstains 
from all theoretical subjects, but is one of the 
best publications for the discussion of aU 
questions relating to economic legislation. Its 
chief representative in. France was M. Claudio 
Jannbt, whose most important work is Le 
Sodalisme d*l^tat et Icl Eiforrm Sodale. M. 
Demolins, author of A quoi tient la svp&riwili 
des Anglo-Saxons^ and editor of the review 
La Science Sodale, also claims to be a direct 
disciple of Le Play, though disowmed by the 
main body of the school. For all this, Le 
Play’s school is a rival rather than an enemy of 
the liberal school; indeed, it is almost as 
liberal, but its apologies are made less for 
things as they are than for things as they were. 


But by the side of Le Play’s followers another 
Roman Catholic school has risen, of a far 
more pronoimced religious character, which 
is the representative of what we have now 
agi'eed to call Christian socialism, in spite of 
its energetic repudiation of the epithet “ social- 
istic.” It is very bitter, as vehement indeed 
as the socialists themselves, in its criticisms 
of the economic organisation of the present 
day, especially of laisser-faire and competition, 
and is much inclined to fall back upon the 
State, which it terms the “ Minister of God.” 
Its organ is L’ Association Caiholigue, a monthly 
review that was founded in 1876, and its most 
eloquent spokesman is the Comte de Mun, a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies- Further 
information on the subject may be found in 
M. TJrbaia Guerin’s JJiiwlution Sodale (1891). 

Again, a new lease of life had been taken by 
the socialist school after the termination of the 
Paris Commune of 1871, and around this re- 
volution a great “socialist legend” grew up, 
its two chief apostles being Jules Guesde and 
Lafargue, Earl Marx’s son-in-law, who were 
for some years members of the Chamber of 
Deputies. These two represent collectivism 
of the Marxist variety. M. Benoit Malon, the 
editor of the Eeme Sodaliste (started in 1885), 
author of a number of books, the chief of 
which is Sodalisme Integral (1890-1892), clings 
more closely to the traditions of the socialism 
of the French species, which is less materialistic, 
and holds that the matter of “filling one’s 
belly” does not exhaust the whole social 
question, and has to-day for leader M. Jaures 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

In 1878 the event occurred that I here re- 
ferred to as the starting-point of a new period, 
namely, the institution, at all the universities in 
France, strictly speaking, in their faculties of 
law, of professorial chans or lectureships of 
political economy, which duly appear on the 
of&cial schedule of education and examination. 
Till then political economy had been taught 
only in the special schools at Paris, and at the 
College de France. Instruction in this subject 
was given entirely by a small number of econo- 
mists, all of the same school, sometimes of the 
same family, and lecturing in the same city. 
Naturally, therefore, the teaching of political 
economy became a sort of monopoly and received 
that restricted and almost sectarian tendency 
which has thrown it into discredit. When in 
the year 1825 Jean Baptiste Say wrote in the 
preface to the Traiti dU&conomie politique — 
“ Nowadays political economy is taught where- 
ever knowledge is valued. It has already had 
professors in the universities of Germany, 
Scotland, and Italy” little did he think 
that as far as regards French universities his 

1 In speaking of Scotland Say was thinking, no donbt, 
of Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, etc. The “ chair" oi 
Edinburgh is of later date (established in ISTI). 
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vsdsh would take more than half a century to 
realise. 

The new professors of political economy in 
the faculties of law did not all of them secede 
from the orthodox school ; for instance, M. 
JoTJBDAN (who died in 1891) and M. Yilley 
still adhered to the principles of the liberal 
school, but in some instances the rupture was 
immediate. This was especially the case with 
M. Cauw^s, who lectured on political economy 
in the faculty of law at Paris, and who occa- 
sioned much commotion by the publication in 
this very year, 1878, of ids Cours d’^honomie 
politique. The cause of irritation lay in his 
avowing the same scepticism as De Laveleye 
with regard to natural laws, and his inculcation 
of List’s theories on protection. In 1887 one 
of the new professors (Prof. Gide) took the lead 
in founding the Mevice d'^Jconomie politique, 
which received the support of all the professors 
in the various faculties of law, and of a large 
number of professors at foreign universities, 
particularly in Germany, who till then had 
received practically no hearing in Prance. The 
aim which the founders of this organ had in 
view was not exactly to form a new school, 
but merely, to use their own words, “to open 
out a neutral territory on which both doctrines 
and facts might be studied and compared with 
one another.” As a matter of fact, they are 
being more and more drawn into the sphere of 
attraction of the historical school, and also of 
state socialism. 

Purther details on this last period may be 
found in the writer’s article on “The Economic 
School in Prance,” in the FoliticcU Science 
Quarterly (vol. v. No. 4). 

Our survey would be incomplete if we failed 
to mention a large number of publications that 
propagate either socialistic ideas or protectionist 
principles ; such notions are not confined to 
special organs, hut are set forth in a whole host 
of political newspapers. To these might be 
added purely literary works, such as those of 
Zola, Cladel, and Rosny, which resemble the 
writings of George Sand and Eugene Sue half 
a century ago, in spreading socialistic ideas far 
and wide. 

Naturally enough legislation has been affected 
by this change of front by the Prench school. 
The treaties of cominerce which were negotiated 
between 1860 and 1870, under the auspices of 
the free trade school, have now been denounced 
by Prench lawgivers, and an exceedingly pro- 
tectionist customs tariff has been imposed. 
Concuiuently with this large numbers of bills, 
most clearly marked with state socialism, have 
been laid before parliament, sometimes by 
private members, sometimes by the govern- 
ment. One bill, which has become law, limits 
the hours of labour for children and women. 
Others purpose a great superannuation fund 
for workmen ; to grant certain privileges to 


workmen’s syndicates, such as the dispensing of 
the giving of securities in competing for public 
wor!& ; other proposals forbid employers, under 
severe penalties, to dismiss any workman on 
the ground that he is a member of a union ; to 
compel contractors for the execntion of public 
works to introduce profit-sharing; another 
subjects the companies which work the coal 
mines to the rigorous supervision of delegates 
elected by workmen. The most recent school 
of socialism is that of Solidarisme, which seeks 
to hold the middle place between Individual- 
ism and Collectivism (see Solidaiuty). 

■* In this historical sketch of the Prench school 
we must not omit a reference to a special branch 
of political economy, in which this school has 
perhaps most successfully displayed its character- 
istic qualities — ^precision, order, and clearness, 
that is in treatises relating to finance and taxa- 
tion. M. de Parieu’s TraiU des Imptts (1862) 
and M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu’s TraU4 de la 
Scimce des Finances; R. Stourm, Ze Budget; 
Leon Say, La Solution d6mocratique de la ques- 
tion des imptts ; — Le Dietiowiaire des Finances ; 
have deservedly attained the position of classi- 
cal works throughout Europe. o. g. 

PRENCH TREATY OP 1860. See Com- 
mercial Treaties. 

FRICTION IN ECONOMICS. In economic 
investigation, according to the classical view of 
it, abstraction is made from the mass of general 
human motives ; and the effect of a selected 
few, or, as some have held, only one, of them 
is traced out first of all. One by one thereafter 
the elements, from which abstraction was made 
at the beginning, are restored to their place, and 
the conjoint effects of the conjoined causes are 
traced out with go much of accuracy as the case 
allows. But the degree of accuracy is not high, 
economic factors occurring as a rule in the 
midst of a very complex plurality of causes. 

The disturbing effects of causes that are not 
economic, on the action of the causes that are 
strictly so called, may be regarded as an 
“ economic friction.” 

Examples may be drawn not only from dis- 
tribution and exchange but from production 
itself, especially if “laws of population” arc 
to be included under that head. Not only the 
customs, but the vices, follies, and mistakes of 
men are accountable for economic friction. 
Economic tendencies, too, may be counteracted 
deliberately and advisedly by principles of 
morality, statesmanship, art, religion, or peda- 
gogics. The favourite example of economic 
friction is perhaps taxation. If it be true (sec 
Thorold Rogers, Local Taxation, Cobden Club 
pamphlet, 1886, p. 12), that taxes tend to 
stay where they are put, instead of being 
shifted where economic principles by them- 
selves would have carried them at once, this 
is an undoubted case of economic friction. 
There is least of such friction perhaps in the 
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distribution of currency, and in the movements 
of capital on a great scale in modern business 
(see Bagehot’s Lomlard Street). There is 
probably most of it in wages and salaries, even 
in modem business, and in the agricultural 
rents an*^ burdens of aU backward countries 
and backward districts of advanced countries. 
Marshall’s view of ^‘long and short periods” 
{Principles of Economics, 1907, passim) would 
seem to involve that over a long period, in the 
major sense of “long,” friction might be 
neglected. Some such conclusion is also im- 
plied in the view of Loria and others that in 
all history economical causes are supreme over 
all others. [Cp. Keynes, Scope and Method of 
Political Economy, 2nd ed. <5h. iv., 1897 ; Loria, 
La Constitution Soeiale (1893).] j. B. 

Economic friction may further be described 
a*a the opposition encountered by the movements 
of capital and -the inability of labour to meet 
readily the demand for work ; and generally by 
all the circumshmces which prevent economic 
forces from bringing about their natural eflects 
the instant they come into operation. It is, 
for instance, matter of common observation that, 
though prices are affected by changes in supply 
and demand, they are not necessarily altered by 
these changes at once ; and even when the effect 
on price can be detected, it is often not instan- 
taneous, but gradual. The causes of friction 
are various, chief among them being the want 
of accurate knowledge. In the case of the 
demand for and supply of labour, this is an ex- 
ceedingly important consideration, as also is the 
frequent immobility of labour. In the friction 
which affects the price of goods, want of know- 
ledge often increases the delay experienced before 
matters are adjusted to meet new conditions. 
Custom and Habit, also, are factors in pro- 
ducing economic friction ; prices, especially of 
valuable articles, where competition is restricted, 
do not move readily, no matter what change 
there may have been in the conditions of pro- 
duction or in the state of supply and demand. 
It is due, no doubt, to habit, or prejudice, that 
the effect of a new tax, or of the remission of 
an old one, though matters of universal know- 
ledge, do not always reach the persons intended. 
The salesman and the manufacturer cannot 
always pass on an indirect tax to the consumer ; 
nor can the owner of property always exact the 
full amount of a new rate from his tenant. 

M. G. D. 

FRIEDRICH, Margeave Kabl. See Karl 
Friedrich. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. Friendly societies 
may be defined as insurance societies based on 
mutual principles : they are the means by 
which small tradesmen and the working class 
provide against sickness, old age, and the 
expenses of burial They may possibly be 
traced to the gilds of the middle ages, or, at 
any rate, the disappearance of the gilds nearly 


coincides with the rise of friendly societies ; 
but practically they first became popular and 
important in this country at the beginning 
of the 19th century. The early history of 
friendly societies is a melancholy record of 
failures. They were constantly dissolved or 
becoming insolvent, through mismanagement, 
dishonesty, or other irregularity on the part of 
officers and members. So late as 1882 there 
were in- workhouses in England no fewer than 
3913 persons who had been members of friendly 
societies which had disappeared. But gi’adually 
a reform took place which may be summarised 
by saying that a system of premiums was 
substituted for a system of levies. These 
words call for explanation. A society on the 
levy system looks to its annual income to cover 
its annual expenditure, and any deficit is made 
up by a levy or contribution among its members* 
Now as the benefits of a society are mainly 
prospective, and as, therefore, the charges are 
lighter at first than after some years, this 
system clearly is not Hkely to secure permanence. 
On the premium system the probable charges 
in the future are calculated, and the annual 
payments scaled accordingly. The sheet anchor 
of this system is the valuation, which is made 
at intervals, generally of five years, and consists 
of an elaborate review of present position and 
liabilities of a society. It might be thought 
that the collection of averages of longevity and 
periods of sickness would by this time be 
sufficiently large to give an almost infallible 
guide ; but, as a matter of fact, the circumstances 
vary widely in different cases. The prospects 
of a society depend on a vast number of 
conditions, as the habits of a population, the 
character of an occupation, etc.; so much so 
that it is the actual experience of the society 
which gives the best clue to its future. On 
the results of such a valuation the table of 
premiums is constructed and revised from time 
to time. 

The simplest form of friendly society is that 
in which each member pays a weekly sum, and 
in return is supported during sickness, whilst 
at the end of every year the funds of the 
society, less a sum for a reserve fund, are 
divided amongst the members. Such a society 
clearly lacks most of the elements of permanence, 
but at the same time it serves a valuable 
purpose as' an educator in habits of thrift. 
The ordinary “village club” goes a step farther, 
and aims at extending its advantages over a 
longer period. There is no division of funds 
yearly, and hence a greater stability, but this 
is often purchased at a considerable cost. The 
very permanence of the club invites a ruinous 
competition on the part of other clubs, with 
the result that premiums are lowered below the 
point required for solvency, whilst young men 
tend to form clubs of their own, thus breaking 
the succession which is essential to the con- 
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tinuance of a club : again, greater opportunities 
are given for disboliesty on tbe part of officers. 
It is not necessary to dwell on tbe various kinds 
of object, etc., wbicb distmguisb village clubs, 
some of wMcli tend to become savings -banks 
rather than friendly societies. The difficulties 
in the way of the success of such clubs are 
partly met by county clubs. Of these the area 
is the county, and the management is generally 
in the hands of the clergy, magistrates, and 
others, with rules and premiums carefully 
framed to guarantee solvency. But these 
advantages entail considerable sacrifices. There 
is far less of the social element, which has a 
high educational value in the village clubs ; 
the area is too large for any common interest 
in the management, and therefore there is none 
of the political training which self-governing 
societies give ; it is too large also to ensure 
that thorough supervision by neighbours, which 
is essential in aU cases of persons drawing sick 
allowances, to prevent malingering. As a 
result county clubs are not able to offer 
sufficient advantages to their members to 
compete with other olnhs. The difficulty of 
finding an area sufficiently small to insure good 
supervision, neighbourly relations, and self- 
government, and yet large enouglx .to secure 
good business capacity at the head of affairs, 
and sound general principles, is met by the 
affiliated orders, the largest of which are the 
Foresters and the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows. The unit here is the lodge, which 
may consist of any number of members, is 
generally on a local basis, has its own officers, 
rules, etc., is independent both of control and 
of support. Above the lodge comes the district, 
a geographical grouping of lodges, and above 
the district the order, which comprises a 
general committee of management, elected by 
the various districts and lodges, officers of the 
order, etc. The relations between the order 
and the lodges differ in different societies. In 
some cases the order formulates principles, 
tables of premiums, etc., in others it takes 
certain business, e.g. life insurance or pensions, 
and treats it as a central rather than a local 
matter ; in all cases it is ready with advice in 
the formation and management of a lodge, and 
the fact of such a body with large experience 
bringing pressure to bear on ill-managed lodges, 
being ready with friendly help in times of 
stress, and having an indirect control does 
much to promote sound management. In 
some eases the name of friendly society is 
applied to companies which for a fixed payment, 
weekly or monthly guarantee a sum in the 
event of death, and are commonly known as 
‘Collecting Societies.” They differ from 
friendly societies in the following points : (1) 
They give no relief in sickness ; (2) they have 
no common bond of union amongst the insured ; 
(3) they have paid coUectora and a hierarchy 


of officers, as agents and inspectors, but no 
self-government. In them, it has been said, 
“the officials are everything, the members are 
nothing.” But although these societies do not 
fulfil the objects of friendly societies, we must 
be careful to avoid underrating their usefulness. 

The history of the laws affecting friendly 
societies illustrates the attitude of government 
in this country towards combined independent 
effort. The original Friendly Societies’ Act of 
1793 (33 Geo. III. o. 64) was of a permissive 
kind. It granted certain advantages to such 
societies as had exhibited their rules at quarter 
sessions and had them approved. In 1829 by 
10 Geo. IV. c. 56 the justices were supplemented 
by a barrister-at-la^ appointed for the. purpose, 
to whom all societies seeking registration were 
to exhibit their rules for approval. In 1846 
by 9 & 10 Viet. c. the barrister was given 
the title of Eegistrar of Friendly Societies, and 
the justices were relieved of their duties in 
registration. In 1850 (13 & 14 Viet. o. 113) 
an attempt was made to give some certificate of 
solvency, but tbe distinction between “certified” 
and “registered” societies was abolished in 
1866. In 1876 an act was passed (38 & 39 
Viet. c. 60) as the result of a commission of 
inquiry which, with some amendments, is still 
law. By this act the definition of a friendly 
society is made as wide as possible, registration 
is facilitated, and the powers of the registrar 
are enlarged. The registrar can not only refuse 
to register, suspend, or cancel registration, 
but, at the request of the members of a 
sooiely, he can interfere in its management, 
can order an examination of its affairs, and, if 
he think fit, dissolve it. He can also act as 
arbitrator in disputes between a society and its 
individual members. But his powers and his 
sphere of activity are strictly limited. The 
fact is still often overlooked, hut should always 
he borne in mind, that registi*ation is no 
guarantee of the soundness of a society. It 
ensures publicity and publicity only. It doesnot 
even imply that the tables, etc., of a society are 
after an approved model — the government have 
always declined the responsibility of putting 
out such a model. In the case of registered 
societies the government insists that certain rules 
should be carried out, that e.g. the management 
should be separated from the benefit branch, 
that annual returns and quinquennial valua- 
tions by skilled persons should be sent to tbe 
registrar, and failure to comply with these rules 
renders the officers of a society liable to 
prosecution, and the society itself to have its 
registration suspended or cancelled. Indirectly 
this cannot but operate strongly in favour of 
sound management, but the limitations of the 
central office may be gathered from the statement 
of the late chief registrar that he held him- 
self precluded from communicating to a member 
of a society the fact of its insolvency, and from 
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taking any step to publish, the fact. Briefly, 
the advantages of registration to a society are 
these : — It can hold property, can sue and be 
sued, can proceed against fraudulent ofiSeers 
summarily, has a fii’st claim upon the estates 
of deceased ofiBcers, can invest in government 
securities, can be easily and cheaply dissolved, 
is exempt from certain, now inconsiderable, 
stamp-dutie's. Against these privileges must be 
set the following restrictions : — The rules must 
be according to an authorised pattern, must 
approximate i.e. to a prescribed type, the field 
of investment is narrowly limited, elaborate 
returns must be made to the chief oflice. The 
habit of registration is growing^ the number of 
accurate returns increases steadily, the total 
number of societies now registered is in Great 
Britain and Ireland 29,543, but it is impossible 
to say what proportion this forms of the 
whole. 

The relations of the state to fi'iendly societies 
in this country have been of a uniformly 
permissive character. The state has never 
insisted upon registration, or upon uniformity 
•of management, premiums, etc., among the 
registered societies, and it has given up the 
attempt to guarantee their solvency. It has 
assisted them in a variety of ways. It has 
always been ready to advise as to management, 
to facilitate procedure in prosecutions for fraud. 
It has given exemptions from taxation and 
pecuniary aid in the form of a rate of interest 
above the normal, but these have gradually 
lost importance. The chief assistance which 
it has given of late years has been the conduct 
of a rival institution in the annuity or insurance 
branch of the post-office, the development of 
which is strongly urged ia some ^[uarters. In 
France and Germany the action of the state 
■has been far more extended. The tendency 
in France is to interfere with independent 
societies by legislation, in Germany to take 
over the whole business of insurance against 
sickness, funeral expenses, etc., and constitute a 
department of the administration to conduct it. 

[Hardwick, History of Friendly Societies . — 
Wilkinson, Eev. J. F., The Friendly Sookty 
Movement, 1876. — Bamreither, J. M., Fnglish 
Associations of Working Men, English ed., 1889. 
— ^Ludlow, J. M., and Loyd Jones, Progress 
of the Worhing Glass, 1867. — Neison, F. G. P., 
The Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, 1869. — 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, Re;ports 
of, 1857-91. — Pratt, Laws Relating to Friendly 
Societies, 11th ed., by Brabrook, 1888. — Royal 
Commission on Friendly Societies, Report of, 1874. 
— Select Committee H.C. on Friendly Societies, 
Re:port of, 1888. — Sdect Committee H, (7. on 
National Provident Insurance, 1886.] l. r. p. 

Friendly Societies, their Numbers and 
'O oNSTiTTJTiON. The statement of the successive 
■ enactments affecting friendly societies contamed 
in the previous article shows that, however they 
may have varied in detail, the main principles 


of legislation have never been departed from 
since 1793. Thus there has been for more than 
one hundred years a recognition by the state of 
these voluntary bodies as worthy of encourage- 
ment, and in some sort of protection ; but there 
has never yet been any attempt to restrain the 
free association of citizens for the pmpose of 
mutual aid. The suggestion has often been 
made — ^why should societies be allowed to exist 
if they will not comply with certain conditions ? 
but the wisdom of the legislature has always 
hitherto consistently rejected it. Hence regis- 
tration has always implied the granting of 
facilities and privileges upon certain easy con- 
ditions, rather than the imposing restrictions 
and penalties ; and the swing of the pendulum 
from one side to the other has been marked by 
an increase or diminution respectively in the 
number of societies registered. The act of 1793 
was pui’ely enabling; that of 1819 restrictive; 
that of 1829, and still more that of 1834, en- 
abling ; that of 1846, and still more that of 1850, 
restrictive ; that of 1855 enabling, and that of 
1875 somewhat restrictive. Under the enabling 
acts, registrations have been numerous ; under 
the restricting acts they have been few. There 
is no doubt, however, that the formation of 
friendly societies goes on irrespectively of legis* 
lation ; and that unregistered friendly societies 
abound during the periods of restriction. The 
act of 1875 still, in substance, regulates these 
societies, the Friendly Societies Act and the 
Collecting Societies and Industrial Assurance 
Companies Act, 1896, altering it in form only. 
An amending Act was passed in 1908. 

In Middlesex alone. nearly 1000 societies 
were enrolled soon after the passing of the 
act of 1793, and the number in some other 
counties was almost as great. Between 1793 
and 1855 as many as 26,034 societies had 
been enrolled. The act of 1855 provided 
for making annual returns to the registrar, and 
directed him to make an annual report to 
parliament. It was then ascertained that more 
than 800 of these societies had been dissolved, 
and that more than 700 were not for the pur- 
pose of assuring sick pay. Of the remaining 
24,500 societies, nearly 3000 could not be 
found, leaving about 21,500 societies as pre- 
sumably still in existence. An attempt was 
made to ascertain how long the various societies 
had been established ; but only 3073 answered 
the question. Of these it appeared that more 
than 100 had existed for many years before the 
act of 1793, and that as many as 20 societies 
claimed to be centenarians by the middle of 
the 19 th century. 

Of the 21,500 societies, about 2800 were 
in Middlesex ; 2045 in Lancashire ; 993 in 
Staffordshire ; 979 in Yorkshire ; 874 in War- 
wickshire ; 752 in Surrey ; 681 in Devon ; and 
642 in Kent. They are thus found to have 
been distributed among the manufacturing and 
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agricultural districts ; and in fact to have over- 
spread the country, and to have met the wants 
of all classes of its working population. 

A considerable number of the societies which 
existed before 1793, and took advantage of the 
act of that year to enrol their rules, are still in 
existence. They have in general only a small 
number of members ; indeed, it was not unusual 
in the early days of friendly societies to limit 
the number. This was of great advantage in 
maintaining the friendly feeling which it was 
one of the main purposes of these societies to 
encourage among their members ; and it gave 
rise to a sentiment very common among them, 
that the benefit of sick pay and even of funeial 
money should not he claimed except in case of 
necessity. By this means, many societies whose 
contributions would not have been sufficient to 
provide the benefits, as a matter of insurance, 
were able not only to meet all claims which the 
members cared to make npon them, but also to 
accumulate funds from ‘year to year. In some 
of these societies members would introduce 
their sons, and the society would continue from 
generation to generation among members of the 
same families. This is particularly marked in 
the very interesting group of societies founded 
among the Huguenot settlers. Some of them 
were formed by a number of persons coming 
from tbe same town or village, as the society 
of Lintot, which originally consisted wholly 
of persons deriving their family origin from 
Lintot, and still contains many members who 
can trace their desceiit back to tbe original 
settlers from that district. Those excellent, 
laborious, and thrifty men, who created new 
industries for us, and gave the British work- 
man many valuable lessons, were largely 
pioneers in the good work of establishing 
friendly societies also. 

In the twenty years from 1855 to 1875 as 
many as 21,875 societies were registered, or an 
average of 1094 per annum. Some allowance 
has to be made, however, for duplicate registra- 
tions ; when a society sent up for registration a 
complete set of rules, it was not always easy to 
ascertain whether the society had been previously 
registered or not. Under the act of -1855 aU 
branches of societies were registered as separate 
societies. The act of 1875 has made a clear 
distinction between them, and contains various 
provisions against duplicate registry. Under 
that act, from 1876 to 1904, 7276 societies 
and 13,054 branches were registered, being 
an average of 243 societies and 435 branches 
each year. There was thus a certain, diminution 
in the new registrations, which became more 
significant when closely looked into ; for a large 
proportion of the registrations of new societies 
were such as were exempt from the obligation of 
making a quinquennial valuation, the onerous 
but most beneficial provision which the act of 
1875 introduced. Many were dividing societies ; 


others were juvenile societies ; and from both 
these classes valuations are not required. A 
dividing society, as it does not seek to accumu- 
late funds, but to distribute them, does not 
look forward to the future, but contents itself 
with provision for the wants of the immediate 
present. A juvenile society, which consists 
wholly of members under twenty-one years of 
age, is a mere resting-place on the way to 
membership of an adult society, and ought not 
to be permitted to accnmulate funds. 

The efforts of the registrar have been directed, 
since tbe passing of the Act of 1875, to the 
gradual enforcement of its provisions relating to 
valuation, without bearing with undue severity 
on the societies. For this purpose, it has been 
necessary, after fair warning, to suspend and 
ultimately to cancel the registration of many 
societies, and to take proceedings against others 
and recover penalties. The resit of these 
measures has been, that in each period of five 
years the number of valuations received and 
the number of grants of dispensation from 
valuation added together, have tended more 
nearly to reach the total number of registered 
societies known to be in existence. The results 
of the valuations have been such as to excite 
serious anxiety in the friends of the societies. 
Of 14,988 valuations received during the 
five years ending 1890, only 3122 showed 
a surplus ; the aggregate of such surpluses 
amounting to £1,781,319, while 11, 866 showed 
a deficiency ; the aggregate of such deficiencies 
amounting to £10,734,515. This statement 
must not be misunderstood. It did not mean 
that it would be necessary to raise more than 
ten millions of hard cash to make friendly 
societies solvent. It meant that each society 
must materially dimmish the benefits promised 
to its members, and materially increase the 
contributions exacted ,from them, besides rais- 
ing a certain sum in cash, in order to make 
both ends meet. Assuming that the 11,866 
societies in question had something more than 
3,000,000 members, a contribution of £1 
from each member would have raised about 
one-third of the deficiency, leaving the other 
two-thirds to be met by reduction of benefits 
and increase of contributions. It must be 
remembered, moreover, that the valuations 
themselves are mere estimates, founded on a 
great variety of hypotheses as to the liability 
to sickness and mortality and the rate of 
interest, and that a valuer who wishes to make- 
things pleasant for a society may adjust his 
hypothesis to that view ; while another may 
exaggerate the valuation deficiency by omitting 
to take into account favourable considerations 
that are essential to the true view of the 
society’s position. 

The societies with branches, commonly called, 
the affiliated orders, though showing very con- 
siderable deficiencies, appeared to be in a sonotc- 
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what better position than the independent 
societies, in which latter term, however, were 
included many societies which were really 
branches of affiliated orders, but had done 
nothing since the act of 1875 was passed to 
constitute themselves legally so. The registered 
branches were then 11,242 : of these, 2281 
showed surpluses amounting to £874,679 ; 
and 8961 showed deficiencies amounting to 
£6,716,838. The societies registered as inde- 
pendent were 3717, of which 827 showed 
surpluses amounting to £658,252 and 2890 
deficiencies amounting to £3,901,435. The 
collecting societies are not included in these 
figures. In speaking of branches, it should be 
understood that the insurances effected by each 
branch are not guaranteed by the central bodies 
of the orders, and that for financial purposes 
they are in the same position as the independent 
societies. This is almost universally true as 
regards the insurance of sick pay. For insur- 
ance of funeral money, branches are grouped 
into districts. In the largest and most pro- 
gressive of the orders, the Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows, an arrangement exists by which 
a lodge in distress may seek help from the 
district to which it belongs, and a district in 
distress from the central body of the Order. 
Other orders are also making strenuous exertions 
to reduce the deficiencies shown by the valua- 
tions of their courts and lodges. These bodies 
possess great advantages in their annual meet- 
ings for conference and discussion. To be the 
chief of an organisation having nearly a million 
members, called upon to preside over meet- 
ings constituted of their delegates, is a dis- 
tinction much coveted and an honour highly 
prized. 

The following is a summary of Eegistered 
Provident Societies in Great Britain and Ireland 
at 31st December 1906 : — 



No. ot 
iteturns 

No of 
Members. 

Funds. 

Building Societies— 
Incorporated Societies 
Unincorporated So- 
■ cieties . 

1,904 

60 

559,103 

67,626 

£ 

55,S9A,058 

16,S6U,S70 

Friendly Societies, 

1,964 

616,729 


ETC. (1905)— 
Ordinary Friendly So- 
cieties 


8,226,672 

18,Q56,6m 

Societies having 
Branches 

20,144 

2,673,246 

SS,888,m 

Collecting Friendly- 
Societies . 

45 

7,884,807 

8,U69,767 

Benevolent Societies . 

74 

28,787 

muMB 

Worhing Men’s Clubs 

958 

243,621 

SSU,589 

Specially Authorised 
Societies . 

158 

80,494 

678,003 

Specially Authorised 
Loan Societies 

654 

126,849 

796,659 

Medical, Shipwreck, 
etc., Societies. 

-95 

326,883 

63,550 

Cattle Insurance So- 
cieties . 

58 

4,819 

8,375 

Shop Clubs 

7 

11,441 

\ 1,150 


28,961 

14,006,969 

53,63Q,5m 



No. of 
netmus. 

No. of 
Members. 

Pmida. 

30-opera.tive So- 
cieties — 

Industries and Trades 
Businesses 

Land Societies . 

2,268 

37S 

136 

2,351,686 

98,415 

17,705 

£ 

50,5m, mi 
977,831 

1, mo, 565 


2,782 

2,467,806 

53,960,807 

tade Unions 

045 

1,719,031 

S,86U,Sm 

Vorkmen’s Compensa- 
tion Schemes . 

51 

103,444 

195,794 

iriends of Labour Loan 
Societies . 

252 

88,500 

357,6m 

Total Registered Pro- 
vident Societies . j 

34,655 

19,647,479 

m, 155, 556 


While the average contribution per member in 
an independent society, assuring both sick pay 
and funeral money, is about 18s., in a branch it 
rises to about £1 : 6s., which seems to show 
that the affiliated orders are seeking to raise 
their contributions more nearly to the amount 
required to meet the benefits assured, and that 
they are able to give greater benefits than the 
|4n dependent societies. Of the £1 ; 6s., about 
2s. 3d. goes for management, or about 10 per 
cent, which is a moderate proportion, and it 
implies that in general the officers receive a very 
low rate of remuneration. If it be assumed 
that the £1 ; 6s. represents from one to 
one-and-a-half week’s income of the member, 
it must be admitted that he obtains a con- 
siderable benefit by way of insurance at a 
sacrifice of a comparatively smah portion of 
his revenue. 

The relation of friendly societies to provisions 
for old age is a matter that has recently 
received much consideration. Statistics have 
been sought of the number of paupers who have 
been members of friendly societies, with a view 
to throw discredit on the societies by implying 
that they have failed in their purpose of pre- 
venting paupeiism. The result is very small, 
when compared either with the whole number 
of paupers or with the whole number of 
members of friendly societies, and the infer- 
ence drawn is not a sound ,one. The primary 
object of a friendly society is not the preventing 
pauperism in old age, but the providing relief to 
a man generally able to work, yet momentarily 
prevented from doing so by sickness. Some 
societies, it is true, have tables under which a 
definite annuity in old age can be purchased ; 
and where that is the case, such tables are 
required by law to be certified by an actuary ; 
hence these societies are in general well able to 
fulfil their contracts, and their members are 
not 'those who are found in workhouses. The 
other societies, which do not pretend to assure 
against old age, do not affect to provide against 
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panperisnij and are therefore liable to no 
reproach if their members become paupers. 
Many societies, however, without insuring old- 
age pay, insui’e sick pay throughout the whole 
of life ; and by a lax interpretation, inspired 
by a benevolent sentiment, promise their mem- 
bers what is in effect a pension, though usually 
very small in amount. Such societies actually 
pay this pension under the name of permanent 
sick pay, until it is claimed by so many mem- 
bers, and so persistently, that the funds will 
not support the burden ; and it is these societies 
which swell the number of failures. Sounder 
views on this point are being entertained by the 
leaders of friendly society opinion. The effect 
of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, on Friendly 
Societies is slight, that of the Insurance Act, 
1911, is still unknown. 

Of 4123 valuation returns received in 1907, 
607 were from friendly and collecting societies, 
showing the following results : — 


V 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 


£ 

& 

Number of members, 563,404. 
Funds 

2,426,230 


Present value of benefits 

6,695,Si8 

Present value of contributions 

3,840,036 

Other liabilities 

6SS,611 

Other assets .... 

358,278 

Aggregate of estimated sur- 
pluses in 210 societies . 

m,502 

Aggregate of estimated de- 
ficiencies in 397 societies . 

913,117 

■ Total .... 

7,537,661 

7,SS7,661 


It will be observed from the above figures 
that of the total number of valuations re- 
ceived during the year from friendly societies, 
66 per cent disclosed deficiencies, as against 
36 per cent showing surpluses, and that the 
aggregate net deficiency amounted to £704,615. 
Hence it appears that the liabilities exceed the 
assets by 9 '61 per cent. That is to say, the 
societies were collectively, at date of valuation, 
in a position to pay 18s. Id. in the £ of their 
estimated future liabilities. 

In the coUecting societies the rates of 
premium charged are high enough to allow of an 
inordinate expenditure, approaching and some- 
times exceeding 50 per cent, so that a member 
pays away Id. to the officers and collectors for 
their remuneration for every Id. he invests for 
his own benefit. The collection of small sums 
periodically is necessarily a costly affair, and 
until the working classes can be persuaded to 
dispense with the services of the collector they 
must be prepared to pay him for the work he 
does. On the present system, the pay is so 
high that a collecting-book is a valuable com- 
modity and is often passed from hand to hand 
for a considerable sum. 

The privileges granted to friendly societies by 
existing Acts may he summed up as follows - 

1. The right to hold land. 


2. The summary remedy in case of misapplica- 
tion of funds. 

3. Priority of claim on estates of deceas(}d or 
bankrupt officers. 

4. Transfer of stock by direction of the chief 
registrar. 

6. Exemption from stamp duty on all docu- 
ments of the society. 

6. Permission to admit persons under twenty- 
one years of age as members. 

7. Reduction of the fee for certificates of birth 
and death. 

8. Power to invest with the National Debt 
Commissioners. 

9. Admission of trustees to copyhold property 
at a single fine. 

10. Discharge of mortgages by endorsed receipt 
without reconveyance. 

11. Power to call officers to account and recover 
property from them. 

12. Power to settle disputes in the manner the 
rules provide. 

13. Power to insure the funeral expenses of 
members’ wives and children. 

14. Power to members to nominate for sums at 
death up to £100. 

15. Power to pay sums under £100 without 
administration. 

16. The services of a public auditor at a fixed 
scale of fees. 

17. The recording of its documents in the office 
of the registrar. 

In order to restrict these privileges to societies 
whose members are mainly of the working class, 
it is enacted that no society shall insure more than 
£300 on a death or other event, or more than £50 
by way of annuity. In fact, these limits are 
rarely reached. Several wealthy and prosperous 
mutual assurance societies were originally estab- 
lished as friendly societies, but by an act passed 
in 1854, they were discharged from the provision 
of the Friendly Societie.s Acts, except so far as 
relates to the registration of trustees, which still 
takes place with regard to some of them, and is 
the only relic of their original constitution. 

E. W. B. 

FRITH-GILDS, see Gilds. 

FRUGALITY, see Thrift. 

FUGiE "WARRANT (Scotland). A warrant 
to apprehend a debtor, foreigner or native, who 
meditates or is reasonably believed to meditate 
flight from Scotland. It is granted by a magis- 
trate, usually the sheriff; the creditor applies 
for the warrant, giving upon oath or affirmation 
his claim of debt, which may be even a con- 
tingent debt, and his grounds for believing 
that the debtor means to fly from the country ; 
the magistrate makes inquiry into the facts ; 
he may then grant a warrant to arrest the 
debtor for examination ; and this may be 
foUowed by a warrant to commit the debtor to 
prison until he finds security to appear in court. 
The creditor is liable in damages if his state- 
ments are unfounded. The sheriff’s warrant may 
be executed in any Scottish county, if backed 
but has no force outside Scotland. A. D. 
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EXIGGERS. A well-known German merchant 
family, and an interesting example of hereditary 
enterprise and success. They came originally 
from Suabia ; at least as early as the 14th 
century they settled at Augsburg. The first 
known by name, Hans Fugger, was a poor 
weaver. His descendants became traders as well 
as artisans, Ulrich carrying on trade early in 
the 16 th century in the Baltic and the Medi- 
terranean, and Jacob importing goods direct 
from India instead of by way of Yenice. A 
little later they added banking to their other 
undertakings, though hitherto none but Jews 
and Lombards had traded in money ; Alexander 
(died 1560) even set up counting-houses in 
India and Venezuela. Their willingness to 
lend immense sums of money to the emperors 
Frederick III. and the impecunious Maximilian, 
to Charles Y. and to Philip II. of Spain, fixed 
the family fortunes. Lands and mines, first 
given as security, were retained in full owner- 
ship when the loans were not repaid. To 
estates titles were added ; by marriage and 
purchase new lands were continually acquired ; 
at the same time the family trade was kept up. 
“Rich as a Fugger” became a proverb. With 
liberality proportioned to their wealth they 
were foremost in public spirit ; they were 
founders of religious and charitable institutions, 
they were patrons of art and learning; one 
ooLeoted antiquities, another brought together 
a fine library of books and MSS. Some 
branches of the family are stiU in existence. 

[You Stetten, Geschichte der adelichen Gesch- 
kchter in der freien Reichs-Stadt Augsburff . — 
Say et Chailley, Dictionnaire d’j^conomie RoUtigue. 
Genealogy in Hubner’s G&n, Tdbellen der lieichs- 
Grafiichen FamiUen. — Portraits in Pinacotheca, 
Fuggerorum 3. R. J, comtum ac laronwm in 
Kierchperg (Kirchberg) et Weissenhom, by Gustos 
and L. and W. Ealian, 1754. — Coins in Kull’s 
book. Die Munzen des grdflichen und fyirstlSchen 
Manses Fugger, 1882. — The mining operations of 
the Fuggers are described in Jacob, On tlie Precious 
Metals, i. 276.] • E. G. P. 

FULLARTOH, John (c. 1780-1849), writer 
on currency. After having been an assistant 
surgeon in Bengal from 1802 to 1813, Fullarton 
became partner in a bank at Calcutta ; and, 
having there acquired a fortune, retired to 
England. He contributed some articles to the 
Quarterly Eeview at the time of the reform. 
But he is principally remembered for his book 
on The Regulation of Gu/rrencies (1844), a work 
“of exceeding ability” in Prof. Walker’s words. 

An uncompromisingassailant of the Chekbnot 
Peingiple { g . u .), Fullarton maintains the im- 
possibility of over-issuing a convertible currency 
(oh. V.). “The self-regulating principle of a 
convertible currency operates in every such case 
with the precision of clock-work” (Jlid.). 
Mill places FuUarton with Tooke as one of 
“the most prominent representatives” of the 


“counter-theory,” which is the extreme op- 
posite of the currency principle ; quotes an 
important passage from him, and adds: “I 
believe that the theory grounded by Mr. 
Fullarton upon this fact [the action of the 
country bankers] contains a large portion of 
truth, and is far nearer to being the expression 
of the whole truth than any form whatever of 
the currency theory” {Political Fconomy, bk. 
iii. ch. xxiv. §§ 1, 2) Prof. Walker strikes the 
balance of judgment less favourably to 
Fullarton’s views {Money, p. 426 seq.). For a 
very unfavourable estimate of Fullarton’s book 
see Col. Torrens, Principles and Practical Opera- 
tion of Sir EoU. Peel’s Bill of 1844 ^plained 
and defended against the objections of TooJce, 
Fullarton, and 7^^750^(1848). 

Besides the main thesis of Fullarton’s work, 
there are in it important minor contributions 
to monetary science. Thus at p. 23 (ed. 1845) 
he attributed to an inconvertible currency 
much the same defects as Mill afterwards did 
{Pol, Boon., bk. iii. ch. xiii.) ; with this addi- 
tional remark as to the supposed possibility of 
regulating the paper currency by the price of 
bi^ion : “ it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the market prices of the precious metals would 
observe the same range of fluctuation, when 
those metals should be reduced to a common 
footing with other commodities, which they 
observe when constituting the chculating 
medium of a country”; in proof of which he 
adduces the fluctuations in the price of gold 
dm'ing “ the hundred days.” Many other in- 
teresting historical allusions occur. 

On the regulation of Currencies, being an ex- 
amination of the principles on which it is proposed 
to restrict within certain fixed limits the futwrt 
issues on credit of the Bank of England and of the 
other banking establishmentsthrouglwut the country, 
1st ed. 1844, 2nd ed. 1845. 

[Mill, Political Economy, hk. iii. ch. xxiv, — 
Walker, Money, sub voce FuUarton. — ^Wagner, 
Beitrdge zur Lehre von den Banhen, ch. v. — 
Athenoewm, 3rd Nov. Economist, 28th Sept. 
1844]. 

See also Cueebnot Principle. f. y. e. 
FUMAGE. See Heaeth Tax. 

FUNCTIONS. When two quantities are so 
selected that any variation in one is attended 
with some variation in the other, the latter is 
said to he a function of the former; and is 
called the dependent variable — dependent on 
the other variable which is caUed independent. 
In symbols : y=f{x), where y is the dependent, 
and £c the independent variable. For the 
symbol / some other letter, usually of cognate 
sound, as ^ or j/, is often used. The foUowing 
are particular examples ; y^=s.a + bx', y — a + bx 
y = a + log (fi + cx)', where a, b, c W 
constants. One of the most important proper- 
ties of a function is the rate at which it increases 
or decreases as the independent variable is 
increased. This rate is measured by another 
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function “wliicli is called tlie derived function, 
or differential co - efficient : in symbols /(sc) 

or Thus, if y, the original function is 
log (a +&£!?) ; it is found that the derived func- 
tion is— supposing that “natural” (or 

Napierian) logarithms are used ; otherwise the 
expression in the text must he multiplied by a 
certain constant. Whence it appears that the 
rate at which y increases with an increase of x 
is less for larger values of x. A derived func- 
tion has its own derivee, called, with reference 
to the primary function, the second derived 
function or second differential co-efficient. 

Thus, in symbols /"(a;), or ^ the second 
— 62 

differential of log(a-{-5a:)is , — ; denotmg 

' {a+lxy 

that the rate of increase measured by the first 
differential diminishes at a rate which is slower 
for larger values of x. This notation and con- 
ception is extended to the case of two (or morel 
independent variables. The symbols z —f {x, y) 
denote that any variation in either of the inde- 
pendent variables a; or 2 / is attended with some 
variation in the dependent variable z. The 
rate of variation due to change in each variable 
may be separately measured. The measure is 
called the differential co-efficient with respect 
to either a? or y as the case may be ; in symbols 
df{xy) j df(xy) ^ ^ df 

and t or more shortly and -r- 
dx dy ’ dx dy 

An important inquiry with respect to any func- 
tion is : what are the values of the independent 
variables for which the dependent variable is a 
maximum or minimum. The solution of this 


problem, in the case of a function of a single vari- 
able, is given by the equation /'(a;) 


Thus the value of x, for which the function 
log(a -h &a;) — caj is a maximum, is found by equat- 
ing to zero the first differential of that function 

® Whence the value of a? is 


Diminishing Eetuens (q.v.) may be thus 
stated : y=/(£c), where x is the amount of out- 
lay (on a given portion of land), y is the corre- 
sponding return, and / is such a function that 
/' continually decreases as x increases : or, in 
other words /" is always negative. The loga- 
rithm, as has been shown above, is such a func- 
tion; and, accordingly, this simple function 
was used l 3 y Malthus to express the relation 
between increasing population and subsistence ; 
for such is the import of his statement, that 
the one increases in arithmetical, the other in 
geometrical, progi’ession. The vain disputes to 
which this dictum has given rise illustrate the 
advantage of using the general language of 
symbols. A similar notation may be employed 
to represent the analogous Law of Diminishing 
Utility (see Utility). The Law of Inoheasing 
Eetuens (q.v.) might be represented by a func- 
tion, hire a^i-bx+cx^, whose first diflerential, 
a'j-b+2cx, continually increases with the 
increase of x. It has been well said that every 
theory in economics may be regarded as the 
solution of a problem m the calculus of maxima 
and minima ; to obtain the gi’eatest satisfaction 
with the least effort and sacrifice being the aim 
of the economic man. The language of that 
calculus is the mother tongue of abstract econo- 
mics. The simplest economic problem, the 
case of one commodity x being exchanged 
against another y in a perfect market, is 
governed by the principle that each party seeks 
to maxiimse his advantage considered as a 
function of the amount which he obtains of one 
commodity, and parts with of the other. The 
equations which determiue the position of 
maximum are given by Jevons (yCheory ofPoUH- 
ccd Ectmom/y, oh. iv. ; cp. Marshall, PHmdples of 
JSmiomm, 5th ed. Mathematical Appendix, 
note xii. sub pnmC). Especially where the 
number of variables is considerable the use of 
functions is required ; since in that case geo- 
metrical illustration is not available. The 
difficult theory which Prof. Marshall formulates 
as the Law of Substitution {Pnnd^hs of Eco- 
nomics, passages referred to in Index, sub voce) is 


found to he — — In the case of two (and 

mutcotis mutcmdis more) independent variables 
there are two simultaneous equations of the 

determine the values of 

X and y for which z the independent variable is 
a maximum or minimum. 

These mathematical principles have im port, 
ant applications to political economy. The 
propositions in virtue of which economics may 
claim to be an exact science, involve the ideas 
of a function and its variation. The Law of 

1 To discriminate a maximum from a minimum, a 
second condition is required ; and is afforded by the sign 
of the second differential co-effleient. 

2 See note 1 . 


perhaps most easily deduced by regarding the 
profit of the entrepreneur as a function of the 
amounts of each agent of production which he 
employs. Say aj^etc.) The condi- 

tion that z should he a maximum gives the 

equations ^ = 0 ; ^ is the equi- 

valent of the proposition that “the tendency of 
every one to select the best means for obtaining 
his own ends . . . would have caused each 
several kind of labour or machinery, or other 
agent of production to be used for each several 
purpose until its further use was no longer 
remunerative ; the employment of each several 
agent in each branch of production would have 
been extended until full advantage has been 
taken of its special fitness for the work ” (Prm- 
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ci;plcs of Econ.^ 2nd ed. p. 558, cp. Math. App., 
note xiy., and 6 th ed. bk. vi. oh. L, etc. Still 
more generally we may regard the “net adyan- 
tages” of the economic man as a function of 
two sets of yariables, corresponding to his efforts 
and sacrifices, and his consumption. The posi- 
tion of equilibrium is then determined by two 
sets of equations of the form, 


^=0-^=0, etc 

to, too 

4 '<v 

In the light of such general theories the dispute 
whether normal or natural value is determined 


by utility or cost of production appears nuga- 
tory. You might as well ask whether, when 
two unknown quantities, x and y, are deter- 
mined by twd simultaneous equations, x at y 
conti’ibutes more to the solution. 


[A knowledge of the theory of functions sufficient 
for the economist is afforded by the introduction 
to the second edition of Prof. Walras’s EUmmts 


d'Mconomie PoUtiqtt& Fwre. — Pantaleoni, Econ. 
Pwra; and by Mr. Wicksteed’s Alphabet of 
Economic Science.^ f. t. e. 


FUNDED DEBT. This expression was 
originally used as a description of debt, the 
service of which w'as secui'ed by a special fund 
(e.g. the produce of a certain tax ) but gradually 
the meaning acquired by the term w^as that of 
debt raised for permanent purposes and either 
repayable at a distant date or not repayable at 
any definite date. The funded debt of the 
United Kingdom belongs to the latter class 
but the government have the right to redeem 
after a fixed period ; e,g. the local loans stock 
is redeemable from 1912, the new consols 
(Goschen’s) from 1923. This does not, how- 
ever, prevent a gradual reduction of the funded 
debt before the periods named ; this is accom- 
plished in the following way. A fixed yearly 
sum, 26 millions from 1889 to 1899, was applied 
to the service of the debt, and any amount not 
required for payment of interest was used by the 
Debt Commissioners for the extinction of parts 
of the funded debt. From 1899 to 1912 the 


amount so used has varied. Another mode of 


reducing the debt is the conversion of consols 
into TEKMiNAELEANNUiTiEs(g.'y.). The funded 
debts of foreign countries are frequently repay- 
able at fixed dates either gradually, by yearly 
purchases or drawings, the funds being supplied 
by a regular sinking fund, or by simultaneous 
repayment of the whole issue. The consolidation 
of the funded debt, of a country into one stock 
is convenient for many reasons. [For unfunded 
debt, see Floating Debt. For general history, 
see National Debt.] e. s. 


FUND, SINKING. See Sinking Fund. 


FUNDING SYSTEM. This expression, 
which properly denotes the system of creating 
Funded Debt, came to refer specially to a 


particular abuse of the system. (See Nations t 
Debt.) o. a. h. 

FUNDS, THE PUBLIC. See Debts, Public. 

FUNGIBLES — a term borrowed by the 
medieval economists from the Eoman lawyers, 
res quoe mutud rice funguntur (are inter- 
changeable). By both it is opposed to Con- 
SXJMPTIBLIS (g.'y.), but whereas in law fiingibles 
are those things which, when borrowed, have 
to be returned not m specie, but in genere, in 
economics the term is employed to denote things 
of which the use is prolonged, as, e.g,,aj house. 
Eor these interest was permissible, whereas to 
exact interest for the former was to sell a thing 
and also to charge for its use, consequently it 
was unjust. Money was classed as a cm- 
sumptiUe, and usury declared to be wrong (see 
Canon Law). 

[Thomas Aquinas, jSumm. TheoL Secundee Se- 
cuTidce, Ixxviii. — Ashley, Economic Eistory, vol. i. 
ch. iii. — Bohm-Bawerk, Kapital und Kapitalzins. 
— Block, Les Progrh de la Science Economique, 
vol. ii. p. S32 (for a revival of the controversy 
by Potliier and Turgot).] l. e. p. 

FUOCO, Fbanoesoo, who died at Naples, 
1841, passed his life under the pressure of 
Avant, a long exile, and even the necessity of 
selling some of -his works, for Avhich other 
and ignorant persons got the credit. * He 
possessed above any of his contemporaries a 
keen spirit, apt to study, suited to economic 
investigation ; but never enjoyed the comfort 
of seeing his works valued in their true light. 
To SoiALOJA (1840) and Mohl (1844) is due 
the honour of reviving his fame by their 
eulogies; Professor Eicca-Salerno (Storia delle 
Dottrine Finanjzmrie in Italia, Boma, 1881), 
and T. Fomari {Eelle Teorie economiclie nelle 
Prov. Eapoletane dal 17 S 5 al 18S0, Milano, 
1888) wrote later and at greater length on his 
theories. 

Fuoco treated all the most important theories 
of economic science. The theory of method in 
his opinion should be positive, using mathematical 
formulse. The theory of value he analyses wilh 
a peculiar insight, supporting in general the doc- 
trine which bases the value of things on their 
utility, and derives the measure of value from the 
comparison of quantity and quality.. He was the 
first in Italy to acknowledge the importance of 
Ricardo’s theory of rent, — which he fully sup- 
ports, particularly fixing attention on the rent 
derived through situation. He wrote on popula- 
tion, industry, and other social matters, arghing 
as a final thesis that moral and economic principles 
are reducible to a common basis. He also dis- 
cussed coinage and bank questions, especially in 
one of those works {La magia del credito svelata) 
which lie sold under the burden of want, to 
Giuseppe de Welz of Como, who published it 
under his own name. Fuoco had written this 
work to support the financial policy of the 
minister Medici. In this work he proved, Avith 
great brilliancy, that credit multiplies capital— a 
thesis which was afterwards considered from 
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another side and with a more severe logic by 
Francesco Febrara, the greatest economist of 
modem days in Italy (see BiUioteoct, ddV JEcono 
mistaf ii. S. vol. vi., Torino, 1857, Introduzione). 

[Saggio sui mezzi da moltijplicare prontam&nte 
le ricchezze della Sicilia (G. de Welz), Parigi, 
Stamperia Pirmin Didot, 1822. — Qomento di 
comentOi ossia lettere criticlie del Sig. F. JSF, sul 
Saggio del Sig. &. de Welz riprodotto dal Sig, 
Dr. in medicina, Giuseppe Indelicate, Napoli, 
Stamp. Francese, 1823. — La magia del credito 
svelata., Napoli, Stamperia Francese, 1824, 2 vols. 
(G. de Welz). — Saggi economicit Pisa, Stamp. 
Nistri, 1825-27, 2 vols. — Introduzione cdlo studio 
della Economiaindustriale, o principi di Economia 
civile appUcati all’ uso delle forze^ Napoli, Stamp. 
Trani, 1829. — Ze Banche e V Indu^stria, Napoli, 
Stamp. Severino, 1834.] a. b. 

FUESTENAU, Kabl Gottfried (1734- 
1803), a theologian and lecturer on economics, 
Hebrew, general literature, and logic in the 
University of Rinteln (East Prussia), his native 
town, where in 1786 he became primarms of 
the Faculty of Philosophy. In 1779 was 
published, at Cassel, his Apologie des physio- 
cratisehen Systenis, highly esteemed by his 
contemporaries. Fiirstenau, although a firm 
adherent of the doctrine of the p%siocrats, 
did not conceal his opinion that it was impos- 
sible to apply its practical conclusions in old 
countries, organised on an antagonistic basis. 

E. oa. 

FUSTEL DE COULANGES, Numa Denis 
(1830-1889). The aim of the most important 
works of M. Fiistel de Coulanges is to estab- 
lish a bridge over the obscure gap which separ- 
ates the institutions of Roman Gaul from those 
of mediaeval France ; in particular, he has very 
carefully worked out a theory of the origin of 
feudalism and the manor, which is in many 
respects worthy of study even by those who 
difler from the results at which he arrives. 

Though not the first published of the author’s 
works, the BBcherehes sur quelques probUrnes 
d’histoire is in many ways the first in order. 
It consists of four essays entitled Le colouat 
Romain, Du regime des terres en Germanie, De 
la marche-. Germanique, and L’ organisation 
judidaire daiis le royaume des Francs. The 
first three essays are directly connected with 
the third volume of the Histoire des institutions 
politiques de Vandenne France, which has for 
sub-title L’alleu et le domaine rural, and may 
be treated of with that work. Together they 
contain the author’s theory of the manor, and 
demand a fuller treatment than his other work, 
inasmuch as they deal with questions which 
touch economics more nearly. 

The starting-point of the history of the 
manor is to be found, according to M. Fustel de 
Coulanges, in the institutions of the Roman 
empire. The system then existing was one of 
complete private ownership of land with certain 
peculiar characteristics. The countiy was 


divided into estates or “domains,” each norm- 
ally under one proprietor, who had full powers 
of alienation and bequest. Each estate was, as 
a rule, compact, and possessed a name by which 
it was known and- which adhered to it. One 
proprietor might own many such estates not 
contiguous. But the estate in itself remained 
an organised unit never divided and rarely 
uniting with another to form a new unit. The 
cultivation of such an estate in the later empii'C 
was carried on partly by slave labour employed 
upon land retained in tbe owner’s own posses- 
sion. But side by side with this another 
system had grown up. Certain slaves were 
allowed as a privilege to become tenants-at-will 
of parts of the estate, paying for their land 
partly at any rate in services performed on the 
remaining land. The tenure, legally speaking, 
was of course wholly at the will of the owner, 
but the action of the officers of the Roman 
treasury began to give it a species of stability. 
From the end of the 3rd century the names of 
slaves holding under this tenure were noted in 
the surveys made for the purpose of taxation, 
and this action did something to make this 
kind of tenure more permanent. The freed 
slaves of the owner probably occupied a similar 
position on the estate. But in addition to 
these servile cultivators, there was another class, 
the “coloni,’" i.e, free cultivators attached to 
the estate and incapable of quitting it, paying 
for their land in services and rent, both being 
fixed for each estate by local custom. The 
management of this system was in the hands 
of officers who looked after the collection of 
rents, and directed the employment of the 
labour of the tenants on the part of the estate 
reserved to the owner. For the estate was 
divided into two parts, the part let out to the 
free or semi-servile cultivators, and the part 
retained in the owners’ hands. In the same 
way on each estate there was the “villa” for 
the proprietor, and the barracks (“ergastula”) 
where the real slaves were housed, and elsewhere 
the separate dwellings of the other cultivators. 
Tills seems to have been the state of things in 
France, as in other parts of the Roman empire 
at the time of the German invasions. In the 
first two volumes of the series the character of 
the invasion is discussed, and there and in 
several essays the author deals with the charac- 
ter of landed property in Germany before the 
invasion. His conclusion on the latter point 
is that there is no ground for supposing that 
any common ownership of land existed in Ger- 
many outside /the limits of the family. This 
conclusion is perhaps not unassailable, but the 
author’s attack on Maurer’s well-known theory 
of the mark community in the essay entitled 
“Le probRme des origines de la propri^te 
fonciere ” (Revue des Questions Sistoiiques, April. 
1889) certainly makes out a formidable indict- 
ment against that scholar’s theory. 
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The character of the estate has been described 
as it existed just before the German invasion. 
But during the period of conq[uest and after the 
conquest is complete the estate can be discovered 
existing in the same form. The method of 
cultivation is the same. The estate retains its 
old name and often its old owner. The new 
German settlers added, in fact, nothing to the 
land system they found, and took nothing from 
it. The manor sprang not from a Teutonic 
mark community, but from a Roman ‘^domain ” 
under the influence of Roman law and custom. 
The '‘Saltus Buritanus” noticed in the essay 
on the Roman colonies is to all intents and 
purposes a manor existing in the time of the 
Emperor Trajan in a province of Africa out of 
the reach of Teutonic influence. For can this 
estate have been a solitary instance. In one 
point the theory is open to criticism. It 
accounts for the existence of the manor court, 
as will be seen on reference to the chapter on 

L’immunite” in the fifth volume of the 
Sistoire des Institutions ; but it does not account 
for the peculiar system of cultivation known as 
the Three-pibld System {q.v.), which is so 
closely associated with the Maitoe in many 
countries. Fo allusion to this point occurs, 
indeed in the volumes whose argument has 
been summarised above. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of the series deal 
with problems of politics and government ; in 
the volume entitled La MonarMe Franque the 
author lays down that during the rule of the 
Merovingian dynasty the dominant power in 
the state was the king. He succeeded in fact 
to the position of the Roman emperor. There 
was no popular assembly to oppose him, and 
only the elements of a nobility. The Roman 
bureaucracy, which remained after the faU of 
the empire, became his instruments of govern- 
ment. The administration of justice was 
carried on by the king’s officers, and there are 
only traces to be noticed of the growth of local 
jurisdictions. Even the financial system re- 
mained almost unaltered. The invading Ger- 
mans had expelled the Roman governors but 
not their method of government ; and there is 
no authority for tracing to their influence either 
the popular assemblies of later times or the 
military system known as feudalism. The 
history of the origin and growth of feudalism 
is the subject of the last volume of the series. 
The sources of this, according to the author, 
are three in number. In the first place he 
considers the history of the subordination of 
land ; that is to say, the custom of holding 
land belonging not to the holder but to a 
superior. This he traces to the Roman custom 
of holding land '"precariously,” i.e. not in full 
property Mt at the will of the real owner, who 
permitted what was in the eye of the law an 
usurpation ; this tenure gradually grew to be 
for the life of the tenant, and was on his death 


renewed for his heir on his making a formal 
request for its continuance. Hence sprang the 
early form of the “fief.” The second source 
is the relation of patron and client, a relation 
common to Rome, Gaul, and Germany, which 
familiarised men’s minds with the notion of 
“fealty.” It only needed local independence 
to complete the scheme of a non -military 
feudalism. This was supplied by the “im- 
munities” which the Merovingian kings not 
unfrequently granted. A lord who received 
such a grant became possessed of full power 
over his lands. The king’s officers could not 
enter ; justice was administered solely by the 
lord ; and complete subjection of the district to 
its owner followed. The military character of 
the services rendered was only one phase of the 
militarism of the period. But military service 
is of later growth than Feudalism. See 
Sekvioes, Predial and Military. 

The concluding volume of the series deals 
vdth the complete establishment of feudalism, 
and traces the gradual fall of the Merovingian 
kings before' the new organisation of society 
which they had allowed to grow up. The 
crown lost its power of legislation, its power of 
taxation, and its control over the army ; and 
with these the administrative system inherited 
from the Roman empire also disappeared. With 
Pepin a new form of monarchy based upon 
feudalism begins. 

Something must be said of the method of 
study which led the author to his conclusions. 
The only evidence he accepted is documentary 
evidence, and to the study of this evidence he 
brought an unrivalled knowledge of the docu-f 
ments and of their language. Few scholars 
have ever approached him in knowledge of the 
variations in meaning through which a word in 
mediaeval Latin may pass. In particular his 
study of the word “ marca” in the essay referred 
to above is well worth notice. That all his 
conclusions vdll stand the test of criticism is 
hardly to be expected, but the publication of 
his books has certainly been an epoch in the 
history of mediaeval scholarship. 

His life was passed in teaching, first as pro- 
fessor at Strasbourg, and afterwards in similar 
posts at Paris. 

La ciU Antique, 1864. — Eisioire des Institu- 
tions de Vancienne France, vol. i. — La Gaide 
Romaine, 1891; vol. ii., LHnrasion G&rmanique, 
1891. [First published in one volume in 1875 ; 
reprinted, 1877 ; now republished with large 
additions.]— Vol. iii. La Monarchie Franque, 
1888. — Vol, iv. L'cdleu et U domains rural 
pendant V^oque FEromngienne, 1889. — Vol. v. 
Les origines du systems fiodal, 1890. —Vol. vi. 
Les transformations de la royauU pendant 
V^oqm Carolingienne, 1892. [Vols. i. ii. v. and 
vi. were published after the author’s death, under 
the editorship of M, Camille Jullian]. — Reclierches 
suflr gudgues proU^es IMstoire, 1885. — Nouvelles 
red^ches sur guelgues prolUmes d'histoire, 1893. 
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•^Questions Eistoriques^ 1893. [These two 
Toliimes contain reprints of the more important 
articles contributed by the author to ih.%M£vue des 
deux Ifondes; the R&m& des questions Jmtori- 
ques; the Revue historique de droit Fra/ngais d 
Etmnger^ and other periodicals. Among them 
are essays on the law of property in ancient 
Greece, on Polybius, on the island of Chios, 
and other classical subjects, and an essay on the 
origin of property in land (translated into English 
by Margaret Ashley, 1891, — Sonnenschein).] 

0. G. 0 . 

FUTURE GOODS AND SERVICES. Terms 
that hare acQ[uired a technical meaning and 
importance in recent economic theory ; pri- 
marily in that of the Axjsteiait School, and 
particularly in the writings of v. Bdhm-Bawerk, 
where they connote differentiations of economic 
phenomena in time ; secondarily, in the 
wiitings of American economists, where they 
have begun to connote also the dynamic phases 
of economic phenomena, for which “time” is 
a mere abstraction. Future goods and future 
services must be carefully distinguished from 
certain other economic factors with which they 
are often confounded, and they must then be 
observed in their relations to the phenomena of 
subjective value, of objective value in exchange 
and distribution, of consumption and production. 

In this article the term “goods” always 
means those concrete physical objects that 
render what Bohm-Bawerk has called “material 
services ” through redistributions of matter and 
energy. “Services” are useful actions, efforts, 
or changes that are immaterial, personal, or 
social in character. The same laws govern the 
values of future goods and future services, and 
it is therefore quite unnecessary to treat them 
separately, except when it is desired to emphasise 
the fact that services are often more transient 
in useful action than goods. But this is by no 
means always true. Certain immaterial utilities, 
e.g, legal rights, may endure through periods of 
time compared to w^hich the economic life of 
a vast majority of material goods is insignifi- 
cant. (See also Goods, Classification of; 
Goods, Economic.) 

Future goods and services are not identical 
with Menger’s category; “goods of the second 
order,” i.e. instruments of production. Not 
only do future goods include prospective 
consumers' goods, but producers’ goods now 
existing are not future goods, though frequently 
so called. Strictly speaking, they are present 
equivalents of future goods. In accurate 
analysis we must remember the possibilities 
of cross-classification. Future goods may be 
piimary — i.e. consumers’ goods, or secondary 
— i.e. producers’ goods. Consumers’ goods or 
producers’ goods may be present or future. 

Future goods comprise all economic goods 
not now existent or complete, but which, it is 
practically certain, will he existent and ready 
for use at any designated future time. They 


include all goods in process of production which 
wiR doubtless be finished and put in market. 
As communities provide more adequately for 
their future, future goods become an increasingly 
important economic category. They become 
“as much objects of economical dealing as 
present goods.” They are produced, valued, 
bought, and sold. 

In the market, future goods are of less value 
than present goods of like kind and number. 
According to the theory that derives market 
or objective value from subjective valuations, 
we have to seek the reason for this phenomenon 
in the lower marginal utility of future goods. 
Mai’ginal utility, in turn, is not an ultimate 
fact, and Bohm-Bawerk names three co-operating 
causes of the relatively low marginal utility 
of future goods., These are (1) the better 
provision for future want ; i.e. the reasonable 
assm'ance that future want will be more 
adequately met by supply than present want ; 

(2) ‘men’s usual nnder-estimation of the future ; 

(3) the technical superiority of present goods. 
The second cause is resolved into three factors ; 
namely (a,) imperfect imagination of future 
conditions, (&) weakness of will, attributable in 
part no doubt to imperfect imagination, (c) the 
uncertainty of life. The technical superiority 
of present goods is the group of circumstances ; 
(a) that a surplus of consumers’ goods enables 
men to spend time in making such producers’ 
goods as tools and machinery ; (5) that these in 
turn co-ordinate natural energies in useful ways, 
enormously multiplying productive power ; and 
(c) that as these processes take time, the sooner 
they are begun the greater the gain. It is 
obvious that human progress tends to correct 
the under-estimation of the future, and there- 
fore to emphasise the relative importance of (1) 
ap.d (3) as permanent causes of the under- 
valuation of future goods. In the view of the 
present writer, Bohm-Bawerk has not sufficiently 
developed the underlying connection of the 
better provision for future want with the 
technical superiority of present goods, and has 
therefore failed to discover the ultimate and 
permanent economic cause of thennder- valuation 
of future goods, and consequently the true 
cause of interest, in the relatively low cost of 
production of future, the relatively high cost of 
production of present, goods. This phase .of 
the question will be referred to again. 

The unequal values of present and future 
goods affect two great classes of transactions. 
One is the exchange of future consumers’ goods, 
Fungibles, for present Consttmers’ Goods, and 
the agio takes the form of loan interest. The 
other is the exchange of consumers’ goods for 
producers’ goods of various ranks — mills, 
machinery, tools, materials in all stages of pro- 
duction, and of labour, both skilled and un- 
skilled. In transactions of this latter kind 
producers’ goods are equivalents of future 
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consumers’ goods and must be valued in terms 
of such. The dealers are capitalist-undertakers, 
and the differential value of the present goods 
which they are constantly exchanging for future 
goods, though essentially the same thing as in- 
terest, is mergedwithsuch other elementsas gains 
of speculation, rent of ability, wages of superin- 
tendence, etc., in the gross profits of production. 

The economic phenomenon here described 
has found expression in the ambiguous formula 
that “the value of means of production lags 
behind the value of finished products.” The 
intended meaning is that the value of means of 
production equals the value of the future 
finished products which they will bring forth, 
and is therefore less than the value of present 
finished products of like kind and number. In 
the modern world the phenomena have become 
exceedingly complicated through a double use 
of innumerable kinds of goods, which, at any 
moment, may be devoted to consumption or to 
the fm'therance of production. Since cattle 
exactly alike will not sell in the same market 
for different prices simply because some of them 
are to he kept for breeding and others butchered 
for beef, the formula quoted above seems to be 
contradicted. The Austrian reconciliation is 
through recourse to the doctrine that the value 
of the whole stock of any commodity which 
admits of different uses is determined by the 
marginal use. If there are nine possible uses, 
present and future, for 500 pieces of goods, in 
groups of 100 pieces each, only five uses can be 
actually chosen, and these will be the five of 
highest utility. The lowest utility of these 
five will determine the value of the entire 500 
pieces. Let this ^ be a utility of present 
consumption. Then, since the utilities realis- 
able in the future are greater, the pieces devoted 
to future use may undergo a present discounting 
of their future value, and yet sell at the same 
price per piece as the pieces devoted to present 
use. This explanation is consistent with the 
intended meaning of the formula that “the 
value of means of production lags behind the 
value of finished products ” on one condition 
only, namely, that the future value of finished 
products to be ohtaiued by means of 100 units 
of present goods used productively shall he 
greater than the present value of 100 units of 
exactly similar goods now used iu consumption. 
The mere “ripening” of the value of so many 
units of goods productively employed untH 
their future value exactly equals the present 
value of goods of like kind and number, 
cojjsumed in present time, does not at all 
satisfy the conditions of this problem. The 
alternative is exactly that kind of productivity 
of capital which Bohm-Bawerk has stoutly 
denied. Economists generally have not fol- 
lowed him in rejecting the productivity theory 
of interest, and it would seem that his own 
“positive” theory, so far from being incon- 


sistent with it, is in fact built upon it in » 
disguised form. Capital invested in productive 
means must he not only “ technically ” 
productive of “more goods,” hut economically 
productive of “more value” to realise the 
following combination, which the modern 
industrial world does actually present, namely, 
(a) goods available indifi’erently for consumption 
or production ; (5) selling for either purpose for 
the same price in the same market ; hut (c), if 
used productively, equal in value now only to 
the present value of the consumers’ goods that 
they will make available at the end of a 
production period ; yet (d) of less value now as 
producers’ goods than are present consumers’ 
goods, equal in quality and quantity to the 
future consumers’ goods to be brought forth by 
these given producers’ goods at the end of the 
given production period. 

These phenomena of the unequal values of 
present and future goods affect all the pheno- 
mena of distribution. AH shares in distribution 
must be reckoned in terms of present values. 
This is a principle of fundamental importance, 
unrecognised in earlier discussions, which 
compels us now to correct many of the classical 
formulas. All co-operating parties or factors 
in production who take their shares in future 
goods will get, in the normal course of things, 
at the end of their waiting, a greater quantity 
of goods of any given kind than can he 
obtained by those whose needs or desires must 
be met immediately. Those who can take 
their pay wholly or in part in producers’ goods 
will in the long run have more to show for 
their labom* than those who must get consumers’ 
goods at once. This, as Bbhm-Bawerk says, 
is the true secret of the dependence of the 
labourer on the capitalist. It is also the element 
of truth in the ‘Wages-Fukd doctrine. To the 
extent that a lahoui'ing population is employed 
on distant results, but is unable to take its pay 
in the ownership of future goods, must its 
wages be limited by disposable present goods, 
the free or remuneratory capital of the English 
economists. The value of these is the means 
of measurement of what Professor Clark has 
called pure capital, since the fund of avaOahle 
value invested in producers’ goods must always 
be measured in terms of present goods. “Wages 
can never exceed the concrete free capital of 
the older nomenclatiue except as labourers 
become capitalists and take part of their reward 
in the pure capital invested in productive 
instruments, or in materials in process of 
advancement towards future consumers’ goods. 
If then, denying the wages-ftmd doctrine, we 
affirm that wages are drawn from product 
and measured by product, we must add that 
to the extent that our modern production is 
capitalistic in its 'methods, wages are drawn 
from capitalised product and are measured only 
by product in terms of capitaL 
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So far our account of future goods lias 
adhered rather closely', though not strictly, to 
the Austrian exposition. The relation of future 
goods to the theory of consumption and to cost 
of production has been worked out chiefly by 
American writers. Professor Patten, who was 
among the first to point out the importance of 
present and future in wage theories, has given 
attention chiefly to the phenomena of con- 
sumption. In a discussion of Marshall’s 
doot^e of consumers’ rent he denies the 
possibility of consumers’ surplus from producers’ 
goods. For example, we cannot get consumers’ 
surplus from ploughs and from wheat produced 
by means of ploughs. The value of the 
ploughs is “imputed” to them by the future 
consumers’ goods, wheat, etc., and their value, 
in turn, must be converted into the value of 
present wheat, which alone, therefore, yields a 
true consumers’ surplus. 

Qf greater importance, however, is Professor 
Patten’s theory of the dynamic action of 
changes in consumption itself. These affect all 
values, subjective and objective, and react on 
production and distiibution. Consumption is 
governed in its evolution by (a) the psycho- 
logical law that a harmonious combination of 
many moderate but varied pleasures will make 
up a larger total of subjective utility than will 
a few intense pleasures, and (b) the objective 
fact that, because of diminishing returns on 
the one hand and the variety of nature's 
resources on the other, if costs less to enlarge a 
harmonious gi’oup of many moderate pleasures 
than to intensify a few. The consumption of a 
progressive community is a progressive adjust- 
ment to these conditions. Irrespective of 
increasing population, it becomes more varied, 
and the uses of particular lands of goods are 
multiplied as they enter into new comhinations. 
Therefore, we have no right to conclude that if 
future goods of any given kind are more 
abundant than present goods of like kind, they 
must be less valuable per nuit. Demand for 
just these goods may increase as fast as supply, 
or faster, and the gi’ound disappears on which 
rested the criticism of productivity theories of 
interest. 

Professor J. B. Clark develops this thought 
even farther. He denies that in one import- 
ant class of cases — the very class most often 
appealed to in the Austrian argument — ^there 
is any comparison whatever between present 
goods and future goods of like hiTid. When 
men save, they are either postponing the 
consumption of wealth or they are for ever 
renouncing consumption and converting wealth 
for all time into producers’ goods. The latter 
only is permanent capitalisation. Postponement 
of enjoyment, as in provision for future ti’avel, 
or for an education of culture merely, or for old 
age, is temporary capitalisation to be followed 
by decapitalisation. In permanent capitalisa- 


tion we certainly do not compare present goods 
with future goods of like kind only, if any 
changes in consumption or in methods of pro 
dhction are contemplated, and, in fact, changes 
of both kinds always are contemplated, and 
capitalisation would not ocour if they were not. 
Much less do we compare present and future 
goods of like kind when we merely postpone 
enjoyment. When the time for consumption 
comes, we shall have changed subjectively, 
and the conditions of life will have changed 
objectively. Our consumption will not be the 
same that it would he to-day, and, in fact, we 
do not expect or wish it to be. We deliber- 
ately exchange a group of pleasures that we 
could enjoy now for a different group that we 
can enjoy only in the future. Therefore the 
unequal values of present and future goods of 
like kind and number cannot be explained by 
subjective comparisons in the mind of the 
same individual. 

If these conclusions are accepted, it follows 
that the value of future goods is always 
determined by comparisons of present goods of 
one kind with future goods of another kind, 
and that the difference in value per unit 
between present and future goods of the same 
kind is a resultant of many such comparisons 
by different persons. It is, in short, a 
phenomenon of objective or market value only. 
The under-estimation of the future disappears 
from our list of causes of interest, and we have 
left the purely objective fact thaFpresent goods 
are strictly limited in quantity, while, owing 
to the technical superiority, or productive 
potentiality, of present goods, and the progres- 
sive development of invention, future goods are 
relatively abundant. The value of future goods 
is determined, like any other value in any 
actual market, solely by the demand for and 
the supply of concrete goods. 

If this is true, the relative quantities of 
present and future goods ought to be explained 
in terms of their cost of production. Like all 
commodities continuously produced, they should 
be found to have a normal as well as a market 
value. Cafrnes showed that wages are not a 
cost, but that they correspond to and repay a 
cost, and but for the cost would fall to zero. 
In like manner, interest is not a cost, but it 
corresponds to and repays a cost, and but for 
the cost would whoUy disappear. The attempt 
to show these relations has been made by the 
present writer. Future goods being always in 
relatively abundant supply, for reasons already 
given, he affirms that their conversion into 
present goods can always be hastened if desired, 
thus increasing the relative supply of present 
goods and diminishing their relative value. 
But hastened production is more costly than 
production at a usual or normal rate. It 
involves overtime or intensified labour, which 
is labour of diminishing return. This is the 
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whole significance of the “fatal lapse of time 
between the beginning and the end of the 
lengthy capitalist process ” that Bdhm-Bawerk 
speaks of. The process can he shortened, but 
shortening is costly. This extra cost, there- 
fore, normally prevents the lowering of value 
of present as compared with the value of future 
goods which otherwise would be possible through 
an abnormal acceleration of production. The 
abnormal cost of hastened production is the 
normal measure of the difference in value be- 
tween present and future goods and the normal 
measure of interest. 

[For details of the views here presented consult 
Capital and Interest, and The Positive Theory of 
Capital, by Dr. E. v. Bohm-Bawerk, translated by 
Wm. Smart. A sketch is given in (^uarU Jour, 
of Peon., April 1889, by J. Bonar. — Francis A. 
Walker, “Dr. Bdbm-Bawerk’s Theory of Interest,” 
in (Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. vi. No. 4, 
July 1892. — Simon N. Patten, “The Dynamic 
Theory of Economics.” — President Walker’s 
“ Theory of Distribution,” in (Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, vol. iv. — No. 1, October 1889. — 
“ Cost and Expense,” in Annals of the Am&tican 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 
iii. No. 6, May 1893. — John B. Clark, “Capital 
and its Earnings,” in PvhlicoMons of the American 
Economic Association, vol. iii. No. 2, May 
1888. — and “Distribution as Determined by 
a Law of Rent,” in Quarterly Journal of Econ- 
omics, vol. V. No. 3, April 1891. — F. H. 
Ciddings, three articles in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, namely, “ The Cost of Production 
of Capital,” vol. iii. No. 4, July 1889 ; “The 
Theory of Capital, vol. iv. No. 2, January 1890, 
and “ The Growth of Capital and Cause of Interest,” 
vol. V. No, 2, January 1891. The important remark 
of Professor Clark, that the same individual does 
not exchange present for future goods of like kind, 
is from his paper in the Yale Peview, November 
1893 . — Consult also the English economists, the 
elder John Rae, N. W. Senior, J. S. Mill, 
Jevons, Sidgwick, and Marshall ; the Italian 
economist Loria and the German Dietzel for criti- 
cisms ; and of the Austrians, Menger, Sax, and 
Wieser.] H. g. 

FUTURES. Dealings in “futures ” take place 
in almost every large market. On the London 
Stock Exchange, ti’ansactions are for a settling 
day, fixed, or to be fixed (see Settling Day), 
and a large proportion of the bargains are made 
in the expectation, on one side at least, of their 
outset by a future transaction (see also Options; 
Put and Call). In many kinds of commodities 
bargains also are made for delivery at future 
dates, whether delivery may ultimately he 
taken, or the right thereto he sold. In the 
United States, dealings in “futures” are the 
chief feature in the wheat trade. In London, 
“futures” in silver, tea, coffee, sugar, and 
wheat are largely dealt in through the London 
Produce Clearing House, which guarantees to 
buyers and sellers the due performance of the 
contracts, bargains being made for delivery at 


any time up to six months, against a deposit 
of 5 per cent of the value (see Margin). The 
power to purchase “futures” is sometimes an 
important part of a manufacturer’s arrange- 
ments, enabling him safely to take extensive 
contracts by ensuring a continued supply of 
raw material at a definite price. On the other 
hand, a large proportion of such dealings is 
purely gambling, and upon this ground their 
suppression by law has been advocated. Besides 
these objections upon moral grounds, it has 
been urged that the sale of “futures” has a 
direct effect upon prices, equal to that of a 
large increase of supply, and has, in the case 
of wheat at least, caused a prolonged depres- 
sion of price beyond the minimum cost* of 
production. (On this last point see Commercial 
Gambling the Principal Cause of Eepression in 
Agriculture and Trade, by 0. W. Smith, 1893.) 

R. \y. B. 

Futures in Cotton will supply an example 
of dealing in “ futures.” The term is applied 
to contracts made for future delivery of cotton, 
transactions of this nature forming by far 
the larger proportion of business done in the 
Liverpool market ; a fact which is self-evident 
when we reflect that almost every bale of 
American cotton imported iuto Liverpool is 
hedged by a sale of distant futures, whilst 
spinners also find this a convenient method of 
covering forw’ard orders taken for yarns ; and 
speculators, it is needless to add, resort almost 
entirely to this mode of doing business, in- 
volving, as it does, no outlay of capital beyond 
a margin to be agreed upon at time of contract, 
or a payment of -weekly differences as customary 
by the rules of the cotton association. 

The “ future ” market is also largely used for 
“straddling” purposes between Liverpool and 
New York, when the difference in price between 
the two markets is such as to permit of a com- 
mission being earned by a simultaneous purchase 
and sale. 

Differences, unless otherwise stipulated at 
time of contract, -are settled weekly, through 
the medium of the cotton Clearing (g.u), the 
price of settlement being struck each Monday 
at 11 A.M. and payment exacted on the Thurs- 
day following, and some idea of the magni- 
tude of the business may be formed from the 
fact that in a single week it is estimated 
£1,500,000 at least has passed through the 
clearing-house for differences during that period 
only. R. 0. B. 

FYRD wa.s the Anglo-Saxon militia. There 
was very little taxation before the Norman 
Conquest, because most of the expenses were 
defrayed by local obligation. Every fi’eeman 
was subject to "th^prinoda neemitas, i.e. service 
at his own expense when summoned by the 
king (fyrdung), the repair of fortifications 
(hurhbot), and the repair of bridges (bricbot). 
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GABELLE. This term, originally applied 
to any tax upon commodities, was gradually 
limited to the tax upon salt, perhaps the most 
odious and ineciuitable impost in France. Not 
only did the state reserre to itself the monopoly 
of the trade in salt, but it actually compelled 
the purchase of a minimum amount for every 
individual over eight years of age. This was 
called the sd d'u. devoir. Originally the tax was 
uniform throughout France, but as time went 
on the most extraordinary inequalities grew up. 
The country was divided into five groups of 
provinces according to the price at which salt 
was sold by the Greniers a sel These 

were (1) the ^ays de gromdes gabdles, where the 
price was 62 francs the quintal ; (2) idoejpaysde 
petites galelleSj where the price was 33 francs 12 
sous ; (3) the poys de salines^ where it sold for 
21 francs 12 sous, and the tax was levied on the 
extraction of salt from the salt marshes ; (4) 

’ the yays redim^s, which had purchased exemp- 
tion in 1649 ; (5) the jpays exempts, which were 
exempted from the tax hy the terms of their 
union with the monarchy. Many individuals 
received the privilege of being on the list of 
franc-saU, which included all hospitals, religious 
communities, and magistrates. The inevitable 
result of these inequalities was to give rise to 
a regular smuggling trade, and this in turn to 
a harsh and expensive system of police, often 
assisted hy the troops. Necher says, “Thou- 
sands of men, attracted hy the prospect of easy 
gain, devote themselves to a commerce contrary 
to the laws. Agriculture is abandoned for a 
career which promises greater and more speedy 
returns, and children are trained under the eyes 
of their parents to forget their duties to the 
state.” The fact was that ever since 1548 ’the 
gdbelle, like the other indirect taxes, had been 
farmed out to speculative companies. The net 
revenue from the gahelle is reckoned by Necker 
at 64,000,000 francs. The tax was condemned 
by all advocates of reform, from Yauban to 
Turgot, but it was not abolished until 1790. 
The Gabelle had the effect of seriously diminish- 
ing the consumption of salt, which was only 
half as much per head in the pays de grandes 
gahelles as in the exempted provinces. 

[A. Smith, W. of iV., hk. v. ch. ii. — Gasquet, 
Priois des Institutions PoUtiques de Vancienne 
Franee. — Necker, Gompte Rendu. — Clamag4ran, 
Histoire de VImpdt en France. (See also Salt 
Tax ; Indireco: Taxation. )] r. l. 

GABLATORES, servile tenantSj who paid 
rent either in money or kind in lieu of actual 
service. Such rent, gq/ol or gahlum, occurs 
frequently in Domesday ; seven gablatores are 
mentioned on the manor of Cheddar, part of 
the terra regis in Somerset, as paying seventeen 
shillings yearly to the king. By the 14th 
century such commutation was becoming general, 


and led to the formation of a class of tenants 
at money rents (see Gebl'r). 

[Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Oommerce, Early and Middle Ages, 1890, p. 160. — 
Round, Panegeld and the Finance of Domesday, 
in Domesday Studies, 1888, vol. i.] e. g. p. 

GAETA, Duice of, Martin Michel OhjUilbs 
Gatjdin (1756-1841), born at Saint Denis 
(Seine), died at Paris. He was placed at the 
age of seventeen in the office of the ministry 
of finance. In 1791 ho was appointed one of 
the six commissioners of the national treasury. 
He resigned office on the breaking out of 
the Reign of Terror, and refused the portfolio 
of finance under the Directory, contenting 
himself with being the general commissioner 
of the post office, but accepted it after the 
18th Brumaire from the hands of the First 
Consul. He continued to hold this office up to 
the fall of the empire, and during the Hundred 
Days. He assisted in the reorganisation of the 
administration of the system of finance. In this 
reorganisation the system of the ancim rdgime 
was taken for a model, of which he was, un- 
fortunately, only too faithful a follower. For he 
thus recalled to life that spirit of bureaucracy 
whicji, while painstaking and order-loving, as 
we freely admit, was over-exact to a fault, treating 
the people as if they were children, incapable ©f 
understandiug and managiug their own interests, 
and especially nf foreseeing what would serve 
those interests best. Absolutely honest and 
unassuming, acting always with the most perfect 
good faith, he earned and deserved the respect 
of the government of the Restoration, which ap- 
pointed him (he was deputy for the department 
of the Aisne from 1816 to 1819) governor of the 
Bank of France in 1820, a post which he held 
tiU 1834. He declined a seat in the chamber 
of peers. A. o. f. 

“ He was,” writes Napoleon from St. Helena, 
“an honest and orderly administrator, who 
knew how to he on good terms with his inferiors 
and to progress with a demure but steady step. 
Everything he did and projected from the be- 
ginning, he maintained and perfected during 
fifteen years of a wise administration.” In his 
Mdmoires relatifs d, la Mvolution, d T Empire 
et d la Restauration (Paris, 2 vols. 1826), Gaeta 
himself explained the principle which guided 
him throughout life in the following terms ; — 
“The spirit of order is the first desideratum in 
financial administration: it applies to every- 
thing and embraces both men and things.” 

In his Notice Historique sur les Finance^8 
de la France (1818), published to defend his 
financial administi'ation against attacks from 
the more ardent among the Legitimists, the 
Duke of Gaeta states that when he first entered 
the ministry, the treasury only possessed in 
cash the miserable sum of 177,000 francs (say 
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£7080). “The Assemllie Qonstituanie, with 
the best possible intentions, had decreed the 
ruin of our finances on the day when sacrific- 
ing true principles and the warnings of exl 
perience to vain abstractions, it had decreed 
the suppression of all taxes on consumption.” 
In a note (p. 3) he adds that “indirect taxation 
is one of the mcessary elements of a system of 
finance, capable of adaptation to all circumstances 
and to all wants.” He adds (pp. 225 et seq.) 
that on principle and from the first day he 
assumed oflS.ce he pursued two main objects ; 
“ first, to improve and consolidate (the national) 
credit by looking carefully after the interests 
of the creditors of the state ; and second, to bring 
the ordinary revenue to the necessary level by 
taxes on consumption.” ... He also suc- 
cessfully organised the system of collecting the 
taxes and the execution of the general land 
survey {Cadastre) by the law of the 15th of Sep- 
tember 1807, which is due to him, following in 
this the principle of the law of September 1791 
(see Oadastbal Sxjevet). Gaudin ranks as 
the author of the modern system of French 
financial administration, acting on the opinion 
he had expressed in his NoUee historiqvs (p. 6) 
that, at the time of the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, the national assembly “might easily have 
ameliorated the older system instead of destroy^ 
ing it.” ' The italics are his own. 

Apart from the above mentioned works, the Duke 
of Gaeta published ; Observations et klairdssemenis 
sur le ^paragrajphe concemant les finances dans 
V Ex^os^ de la situation du Royaume priserdi d la 
ChuTribre des Paws (1814). — Opinion prUvnvinaire 
sur les Finances (1815). — M&moiresur le Cadastre 
(1817). — Apergu tMoriquesur les Emprunts^ suivi 
de quelques observations . . . sw Vowvrage de M. 
Qanilh (1817). — Observations sur la proposition 
faite de rSduire le credit pour les travaux du 
Cadastre (1820). — Qonsidh-ations sur la Eette 
yuUique de France, sur Vemprunt et sur Vamor- 
tissement (1828). — Considiration sur V Expose des 
Motifs de la Loi du 17 Mai 18S7 portant crkiMon 
cHunfonds extraordinaire pour les Travaux Publics 
(1837). — I)es Consequences dwr^et par la Chambre 
des Pairs du prqjet de loi concemant la Con- 
version de la rente 5 per cent (1840). 

[See also Essai sur la Vie et V Administration 
du duo de Oaete, ministre des Finances de V Empire, 
by Aug. Portalis (Paris, 1842).] e. ca. 

GAFOL, Gabel, or Gable, “payments in 
kind or in money, in labour, service in the field 
defined or undefined” (Gneist, English Constitu- 
tion, translation, 1886, 1, 4). It was the least 
servile of the incidents of serfdom, paid by the 
Gebitr or villein, less fully by the cottier (See- 
bohm, Village Community, 1884, 141, 142). 

{Villainage in England, 1891, 184) 
considers gafol to be an original, not a commuted 
payment, “the old Saxon rent in money or in 
kind,” but admits exceptions, as in Kent (cp. 
Gavelkind), where it may he unconnected with 
any base or villein service (p. 187). The 
VOL. II. 


word occurs in combination, e.g, gafol-earth, 
i. 6. ploughing over and above the week- work, 
gafol-ale, etc. Seebohm (pp. 318-327) attempts 
to trace it to tbe dues paid by the Roman coloni. 

[Kemble, Saxons in England, vol. i. eh. xi. — 
Round, Domesday Studies, vol. i. p. 132, and 
Emg. Hist. Review, January 1887, p. 103. — 
Stevenson, Eng. Hist. Revim, April 1887, p. 336.] 

E. G. p. 

GAINAGE or Wainage. The oxen, horses, 
ploughs, and other instruments used in carrying 
on the work of a farm. 

[Cowel’s Interpreter, ed. 1727, arts. “Gain- 
aginm” and “Gainage.”] a. b. s. 

GAITO, Giovanni Domenico (at ITaples in 
17th century) ; wrote a comprehensive treatise 
on transactions of credit, in which, like other 
writers, especially the Roman Sigismondo 
Scaccia, without openly endeavouring to modify 
the ideas of theologians and jurists, he proved 
the lawfulness of interest on money. It is 
interesting to observe the effort made in it to 
overcome the prejudice, existing at that time, to 
consider money as being an unfruitful property, 
without, however, venturing to oppose this 
opinion openly. 

Tractatus absolutissimus de credito, Venetiis, 
1626. A. B. 

GALANTI, Giuseppe M. (1743-1799), born 
at Campobasso in one of the K’eapolitan states 
on the south-east coast, of which in 1781 he 
wrote a description. His father destined him 
for the bar, which he gave np early to study 
literature and rural matters closely, a choice 
fostered in him by Genovesi, whom lie greatly 
admired, and on whose death in 1772 he com- 
posed Elogio storico del Sig. Abate Oenovesi. 

Galanti was invited by the government in 1786 
to write the Descrizione geografica epolitica della 
Sicilia, Napoli (translated into French and 
German, abridged in English). In this work, much 
esteemed at the time, Galanti expresses his opin- 
ions on the means proper to improve the national 
wealth. Following many Neapolitan writers before 
him, he, though eclectic, supports mercantilism. 
In his Testamento forense, Venezia, 1806, based 
on tbe arguments of Delfico, he supported the 
aholition of the feudal system on which the crown 
estates were still carried on at that date, maintain- 
ing that the general prosperity would have been 
more increased by selling or farming them, and 
agriculture improved by the consetiuent adoption 
of better methods. Galanti was a supporter of 
the single tax on land, admitting indirect taxes 
only when really needed and not weighing unduly 
on goods of first necessity ; he deplored the 
existence of privileged classes, exempted from the 
payment of taxes, for taxes ought to be paid 
jfroportionately to property. Writing on popula- 
tion, be developed such sound principles as to be 
justly considered by Prof. Foruari, Belle teoru 
exmomiche nelle Prov. NapoMane, vol. ii., the 
forerunner of Malthns. a. b. 

GALDI, Matteo (18th century) a Nea- 
politan jurist. In his lifetime the laws regu- 
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latiug tlie property in land were miicli discussed. 
He was of opinion that these should he as liberal 
as possible, and that in order to attain the great- 
est public prosperity, the number of proprietors 
should be as large as possible in every nation. 
Every legal institution which tended to prevent 
the free distribution of a great part of the 
territory of a nation should be abrogated. 

Analisi mgionata del Codice Ferdinandino 
. . . Napoli, 1790. A. b. 

^ GALE, AND HANGING GALE. An expres- 
sion used in Ireland for an instalment- of rent. 
Gale day is the day on which rent is payable. 

The word is connected with Galellum, gavel 
(see Gafol). The “ hanging gale ” is the half- 
year’s rent in respect to which the tenants on 
many estates were allowed to remain in arrear. 

0. F. B. 

GALEON. The Spanish name of the ships 
flotas y galeoTies engaged in the officially 
authorised trade between Spain and America. 
Charles V. in 1526 and again Philip 11. in 1561 
decreed that the whole of this trade was to be 
monopolised by these galeones sailing every year; 
or eighteen months and under military convoy 
from Seville to Carthagena and Portobello or 
Porto Rico and Vera Cruz. Occasionally a few 
ships, mvios de registro, obtained licenses to sail 
by themselves or from other Spanish ports, but 
with such delays and formalities that these 
licenses were almost useless. In America the 
goods imported from Spain were sold at fairs 
and at previously fixed prices, which left profits 
ranging from 100 to 500 per cent. On their 
journey home, the galeones were also bound to 
unload their cargoes of precious metals in Seville 
(from 1717, Cadiz). The wliole system resulted 
in an enormous premium to smuggling, and 
lasted until the middle of the 18th centoy, 
when it had greatly declined in importance. 

[Colmeiro, Historica de la Fcorwmla PolUica en 
Es^a^a, ii. pp. 401-421.] e. ca. 

GALIANI, Eerdinando (1728-1787), 
born at Chieti, south-east coast of Italy. He 
lived at Naples and became an ecclesiastic and 
eventually a monsignore. Prom his youth 
upwards he showed high intellectual power, and 
reached high office, being a member of the 
supreme board of trade at Naples. In 1759 
he was appointed secretary to the Neapolitan 
embassy at Paris, and soon after an envoy. 
He went to London, where he lived a long time 
and published his Bialogues sur le comTnerce des 
hUs, Londres (Paris), 1770, which made him 
known throughout Europe, and drew forth 
vigorous replies. In 1773 he was recalled to 
Naples, and employed in high public offic^ 
whicli he filled to the enthe satisfaction of the 
king. 

The witings of Galiani were highly useful, 
especially his work Bui doveri deiprind^i neutrali 
verso i prindpi helligerenti, published during the 
Se^en Years’ War, during which the kingdom of 


Naples stood neutral. He investigated, with much 
originality, the fundamental problems of economic 
science, opening the way to its future progress. 
In his able work, Della Moneta (anonymous 1750, 
2nd ed. -with his name, 1780), he analysed the 
phenomenon of value, forming a theory which 
may have a little in common in its details with 
the other systems known in his time, but differing 
essentially from them in its theory of the basis of 
value. Galiani placed this in the concrete utility 
of single quantities of wealth — a utility which, 
according to him, is determined by the different 
degrees of demand ; he remarks on the influence 
of time and the reciprocal influence of demand on 
value, which, in its turn, influences the former. 
This theory of the limit of utility forms a com- 
plete and regular system in whicli the several 
elements are first asceitained and then reduced to 
one alone. This element is neither labour nor 
rarity, separately considered, nor even utility itself. 
According to Galiani, the law regarding normal 
value is a mixture of several elements, all tending 
to give the idea of utility in its widest sense, and 
differently distinguished in degree and demand. 
Galiani’s system has nothing in common with that 
of Locke and Cantillon, then generally accepted. 
It anticipates the theories of Jevons and Meuger. 
In the work, Della Moneta^ he defends charging 
interest. The chapter on the course of exchange, 
though imbued with mercantilist opinions, and 
showing some inconsistencies in the remarks on 
international trade, has great merits. His eight 
dialogues, Diodoghi sul commercio dei grani were 
translated into French by Diderot, January 1770, 
and are the most brilliant writings published up 
to that time in support of practical economics. 
The author declares himself in them the follower 
of no school ; according to him in the corn trade 
the only system to he followed is to follow none. 
As he wrote subsequently in his Cmispondenm^ 
the dklogues were never completed, he having 
intended to add one more (IX.), which was never 
published. Pecchio, Btoria delV Econ. pubU. in 
Italia, Lugano, 1819, pp. 95-96, has given copious 
extracts and a short analysis of the dialogues. In 
the DUdoghi, Galiani does not speak of agriculture 
as the sole basis of wealth, as the physiocrats do, 
because several states have territories quite in- 
sufficient for their requirements. He praises the 
edict of 1764, which established free trade in com 
in France, but he does not do this through an 
absolute conviction of the correctness of the theory. 
Every nation, every age, requires, according to him, 
different laws ; it is absurd to resolve the problems 
of economical legislation by reference to abstract 
and absolute principle, because consideration must 
be had of an indefinite quantity which cannot be 
determined, — that is man, who may be entirely 
modified by habits. Many objections were raised 
to these opinions, and all the ^conomistes opposed 
Galiani. Further, the French government gave 
Mobellet the task of refuting him. The attempt 
was published three years later. 

In the history of economic doctrines, Galiani 
has the great merit to have remarked in the 2iid 
edition of Della Moneta (1780) on the great 
importance of the work of Antonio Serra, Bre/ae 
traltato delle cause che possono fare ahhondare i 
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regni d’oro e d’argento dove non sono mi7iiere, 
Napoli, 1613, whicli every one had unjustly for- 
gotten. A. B. 

GALlTZm, Dimitei, Prince (1730-1803). 
From 1765 to 1772 he was Eussian ambassador 
in Paris, where he met on friendly terms 
Qfesnay and other members of the school of 
the Physiooeats. On leaving Paris he occupied 
the Russian embassy in the Netherlands, and 
retired to Germany, where he died, after the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. 

To vindicate the memory of his former friends, 
Galitzin published, in 1796, at Brunswick, a book 
entitled he VEs’prit des J^conomistes ov, les Jlhcono- 
mistes justifies d' avoir pose par leurs prindpes les 
lases de la Mvolution fra^igaise (The spirit of the 
Economists, or the Economists not guilty of having 
laid, by means of their principles, the foundation 
of the French Revolution). ' e. ca. 

GALLATIN, Albeet (1761 - 1849), an 
American statesman and writer, was bom at 
Geneva in Switzerland, and emigrated to the 
United States in 1780. He was active in the 
state (Pennsylvania) and federal legislatures 
from 1789 to 1801, and became secretary of 
the treasury in 1801. He served in that 
capacity with distinguished success until 1813. 
In 1814 he took a leading part in negotiating 
the treaty of Ghent, by which the war between 
the United States and Great Britain was brought 
to an end. From 1816 to 1823 he was minister 
to France, and in 1826-27, minister to England. 
In the later years of his life he was president 
of a bank in, New York, where he died. His 
character was singularly pure and noble, and 
his career marked by unfailing public spirit 
combined with rare good sense. 

Gallatin’s oflS.cial writings on economic and 
financial subjects are voluminous, consisting of 
his reports as secretary of the treasury, and of 
other state papers and speeches. All are 
marked hy sound judgment and perfect accuracy 
of statement, and are material of high value 
on the industrial aud financial history of the 
United States. The same quahties appear in 
his un-official writings, a list of the more im- 
portant of which is subjoined. In the two 
pamphlets on currency and banking, published 
in 1831 and 1841, he gave sketches of the 
currency history of the country, which are the 
best som’oes of information on that period ; 
and he urged strongly the maintenance of 
specie payments. It is noteworthy that the 
function and importance of deposit hanking as 
virtually supplying currency received adequate 
recognition at his hands.’ In the memorial 
which he drew up in 1832 on behalf of a free- 
trade convention, he presented with force the 
argument in favour of free trade, showing in his 
treatment of the subject signs of the influence 
of the Ricardian school. 

GaUatiu’s life has been fully written by Mr. 
Henry Adams {Life of-' Gallatin, Philadelphia, 


1879). The same author edited at the same time 
three volumes of Gallatin’s works, the third of 
which contains most of those enumerated below, 
and gives also a complete list of all Gallatin’s 
public and private writings. The more impoitant 
of his unofficial writings are : — A Sketch of the 
Finances of the U^iited States, New York, 1796. 
— Views of the Fuhlic Debt, Receipts, and Ex- 
penditures of the United States, Philadelphia, 
1800. — Condd&rations on the Currency and Bank- 
ing Systems of the United States, Philadelphia, 
1831. — Memorial of the Free Trade Convention, 
New York, 1832. — Suggestions on the Ba'nks and 
Currency of the several United States, in reference 
principally to the suspension of specie payments, 
New York, 1841. r. w. t, 

GAMBRINI, Feanoesco (early 19th cen- 
tury), bom at Asti in Piedmont. 

In his work, Belle Leggi Frumentarie m Italia, 
1819, Gambrini defended free trade in corn and 
free trade in general, opposing the system of 
protection to manufactures by forbidding the 
export of raw materials and imposing heavy 
duties oh the import of manufactured articles. 
Nevertheless he considered a protective system 
justified if it prepared domestic manufactures 
against a time when they could compete with 
foreign countries. Osservazioni sulla proiUta 
estrazione dUla seta greggia dal Riemmte {Race, 
di opere di Econ. Fol, di Aut. Riem,, p. 144). 

A. B. 

GAME LAWS. These laws are an artificial 
arrangement for the purpose of securing to 
owners of land the game on their estates, which, 
by the common law, is not, while living, capable 
of being property. In this respect the common 
law is founded on the civil or Roman law. In 
the view of Roman lawyers, wild or undomesti- 
cated animals were res n/uXUus, the property of 
no one, until killed or captured,' when they 
became the property of the captor, no matter 
on whose land they might have been taken 
(Inst. II. 2). If they were caught and confined 
they became property only so long as they were 
in actual detention, but if they recovered their 
liberty they again became res nulUus. Even 
if tamed, animals ferae naturae were the subject 
of property so long only as they were either on 
the owner’s estate, or retained an animus rever- 
tendi to it, and if that did not exist, they 
became subject to the right of appropriation as 
if wild. These rules were carried still further 
by the Anglo-Saxons, whose presumption in 
favour of equality of rights led to the prohibition 
of keeping wild animals in confinement for 
purposes of pleasure, because by so doing they 
were abstracted from the common right of all 
to kill them. But the Norman love of sport, 
and their introduction of the xeudal principle, 
gave a new development to these doctrines. 
Game continued to be in law not a subject of 
property, but the right to pursue it became a 
pri^ege vested only in tbe landowner, and pre- 
eminently in the sovereign as lord paramount. 
In particular the right to confine animals of 
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cliase within certain hounds was limited to the 
sovereign and to those private individuals on 
whom he bestowed the right — by grant of 
privilege of a “forest,” in which the forest 
laws prevailed; of a “chase,” where game 
might be preserved, but without protection of 
the forest laws ; or a “park,” in which game 
might be confined by a fence. The “forest 
laws ” were a code established by the arbitrary 
decree of the Conqueror and his immediate 
successors, which inflicted fines, mutilation, and 
death on all who might hunt' within the limits 
in which it applied. The severity of this code 
caused deep murmuring, and it was restrained 
both by the Great Charter and by the Charta 
deForesta(12V7), (See Foeests, MEDiiervAL.) 

A series of game laws gradually took the 
place of this code of privilege, and these were 
consolidated by the Night and Day Poaching 
Acts, 9 Geo. lY. c. 69, 1 & 2 WiU. lY. c. 32, and 
2 & 3 Wni. IV. 0 . 68, which now form the 
principal enactments framed for preseigyation of 
game. These still proceed on the basis that 
game is not property, and therefore the taking 
of it alive is not theft. But they convert 
trespass, which by itself is not criminal, but 
only gives room for a civil action for damages, 
into a criminal offence, if it is for the purpose 
of taking game. The offence during day is 
punishable only by fine, but the taking of 
game by night is punishable by imprisonment 
with hard labour for three months, six months, 
and two years, or even penal servitude for seven 
years for a first, second, and third offence. 
There are further penalties for aggravation by 
resistance, etc., and the 7 & 8 Yict. c. 29 
applies the rule to highways. The game thus 
protected by night are hares, pheasants, part- 
ridges, grouse, heath or moor game, black game 
(these two latter are the same), and bustards. 
The Day Act applies, in addition to these, to 
deer, roe, woodcock, snipes, quails, landrails, 
wild ducks, and conies. The 2 5 & 2 6 Viet. c. 1 1 i 
entitles policemen to apprehend and search any 
person suspected of having game in his posses- 
sion. In addition to these restraints it was 
formerly unlawful for any one to kill game, 
even on his own ground, unless he were 
possessed in England of an esUte of £100 a year 
(22 & 23 Car. II. c. 26), and in Scotland of a 
“ploughgate ” of land. But the necessity of 
a qualification was abolished by 1 "Will lY. c. 
32, and in its place was substituted the require- 
ment to take out a licence. The present statute 
is^the 23 & 24 Yict. c. 90. The 11 & 12 Yict. 
c. 29 relieved occupiers of this obligation as 
regards the killing of hares, and as regards both 
hares and rabbits the Ground Game Act, 1880, 
declares that the tenant of lands shall have a 
right of killing which he cannot contract him- 
self out of. There is also a close time appointed 
by 13 Geo. III. o. 54, during which the killing 
and selling of game is illegal. 


Such are the leading provisions which con- 
stitute the code of game laws. As there is no 
moral question involved in their principle, 
whatever may arise out of their exercise, 
the policy must be judged on grounds oi 
expedience and public advantage. Two argu- 
ments may be stated in their favour. In the 
first place they adapt to modern conditions 
ancient rules of law which have ceased to be 
applicable. In a sparsely -inhabited country 
the doctrine that wild animals are no man’s 
property is reasonable. But when every inch 
of ground has its owner, and every plant is 
private property, it is pedantic to affirm that 
animals which live and die on private land, and 
are wholly fed on private property, become 
public because they have the power of flying or 
leaping over the fences which separate one 
private property from another. Common sense 
would suggest that they should be recognised 
as part of the property of the landowner on 
whose territory they are for the moment, and 
that their being taken by another person is as 
much stealing as the appropriation of a sheep 
or turkey. But in the second place there is 
the plea in favour of the game laws that by 
encouraging sport they encourage the tesidence 
of owners on their estates ; the advantage of 
which to the community cannot be disputed. 
But these arguments are met by others of 
undeniable force, Human nature has not 
confined the love of sport to the breasts of 
landowners, or of rich men who can hire their 
rights. It exists as deeply in the hearts of 
poor men ; and no enactments can convince them 
that its indulgence is a crime. Further, the ex- 
cessive preservation of game, which the game laws 
foster, makes poaching a very profitable pursuit. 
At the same time the valuable animals thus 
multiplied are somewhat in the position of a 
shopkeeper’s goods exposed outside his door 
instead of within his window : they are not in 
a place of safe custody, watched over by regular 
attendants, so that the temptation to take 
them is. enhanced by apparent negligence and 
the prospect of carrying them off without 
detection. It is against public policy to foster 
in this manner temptations to crime, and most 
of all to offences which are artificially created 
by law. The impolicy is heightened by the fact 
that those yielding to the temptation are often 
brought into situations where in self-defence they 
commit murder or are themselves murdered. 

The economic effects of preservation of gamoc 
have been often exaggerated on both sides. 
The advocates of the system urge that a large 
amount of food is produced and a great deal of 
employment given. The opponents insist that 
crops are destroyed, land thrown out of cultiva- 
tion in order to form preserves, and agricul- 
tural employment diminished. Excluding deer 
forests from view for the present, the mischiefs 
on both sides have been practically much re. 
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duced in amount Toy the effect of recent agri- 
cultural depression. This fact has given to 
tenants in general an increased power of making 
their own conditions, among which moderation 
in the preservation of game is not one of the 
least essential. There are probably not now 
many farms in which any considerable amount 
of damage to crops arises from game. The 
actual preserves are mostly within parks, partly 
grazed by cattle and sheep ; and in woods, 
which under present circumstances return as 
much profit from timber as the land would if 
under cultivation. IsTor can any reasonable 
person think it desirable that sylvan scenery 
should be utterly abolished in England, even if 
a small addition to the supply of human food 
were thereby attained. The number of keepers 
is also not greatly less than the number of 
agricultui'al labourers would be. 

The case of deer forests (which are really 
treeless tracts of mountam heath) is, however, 
peculiar in its circumstances. If the deer were 
limited to the higher ranges, in which culture 
is unprofitable, the small number of sheep and 
cattle which they would displace would be 
scarcely worth computation. But of late years 
rich strangers have offered tempting rents for 
immense ranges of country, including a propor- 
tion of fertile glens, with the view of driving 
out the existing population on the pretence 
that their presence frightens the deer away. 
The pretence is unfounded, for deer soon become 
reconciled to the sight of those who do not 
molest them. But even if it were true it would 
be contrary to sound national policy to allow a 
wide district to be depopulated for the sake of 
yielding sport to a rich man. A royal com- 
mission in 1895 investigated the extent of 
land suitable for crofter holdings or common 
pasture, which it st'ated at 1,700,000 acres, 
but there does not appear to be any statement 
of the total area comprised in deer forests. 

[Rich. Griffiths. Welford, The Irifinences of the 
Game Laws, 1846 (Extracts from Evidence before 
House of Commons Committee, Speech of Bright, 
etc.}- — Shaw Lefevre, Freedom of Land, 1880. — 
Report of highlands and Islands Commission, 
1895. J. B. K. 

GAMIKG COHTRAOTS. A gaming or 
wagering contract “is one by which two 
persons professing to hold opposite views 
touching a future uncertain event mutually 
agree that, dependent upon that event, one 
shall receive from the other, and the other shall 
pay or hand over to him, a sum of money or 
other stake ; neither of the contracting parties 
!ia\dng any other interest in that contract than 
the sum or stake he will so win or lose, there 
being no other real consideration for the making 
-of such contract hy either of the parties.” 
(Justice Hawkins in Carlill n. Carbolic Smoke 
Ball Company (1892) Queen’s Bench 484). 
Contracts of this description are declared to be 


null and void hy an act passed during the 
present reign (8 & 9 Yict. c. 109, p. 18). 
Notwithstanding this act it was held that a 
betting agent who had paid the amount due by 
his principal on the loss of a bet was entitled 
to recover the same from the latter (Read v. 
Anderson, 1*0 Queen’s Bench Division 100 ; 13 
Queen’s Bench Division 779), hut this indirect 
recognition of betting transactions has lately 
been set aside by the Gaming Act of 1892, 
which enacts that no action shall be brought 
to recover any sum of money paid in respect 
of any gaming or wagering contract. The 
subject of gaming contracts has recently been 
discussed with reference to the “missing word 
competitions” organised hy certain newspapers, 
which were held to be illegal, as the result did 
not depend on skill and judgment but upou 
mere chance (Barclay v. Pearson — 1893 — 
2 Chancery 164). The principle of the statute 
against gaming and wagering contracts was, to 
a certain extent, already recognised by the 
statute of 14 Geo. III. c. 48, which forbids 
the insurance of a life in which the insurer has 
no interest,' and which is still in force. 

Much discussion has taken place both in 
England and abroad on the question whether 
certain time bargains on the stock exchange and 
in the produce markets are to be considered as 
partaking of the nature of wagers, and the result 
of the decisions seems to be that a contract is not 
enforceable where it can be proved that it was not 
the intention of the parties to deliver or receive a 
certain quantity of securities or produce 'at a 
certain price, but that the payment of the 
difference between the price at which the bargain 
was made and the market price at the time ffxed 
for the completion of the bargain was the sole 
object of the transaction ; in the absence of such 
proof the parties must be presumed to have 
intended a real sale (Grizewood v. Blane, 11 
Common Bench 526 ; Thacker v. Hardy, 4 Queen’s 
Bench Division 685 — see also the decision of the 
German ReichsdberhanddsgmcU, vol. 6, p. 224, 
and of the German Reichsgericht Bnt^ch, 'in 
Omlsachen, vol. 12, p. 16, and vol. 30, p. 214). 

In Prance time bargains are not always considered 
gaming contracts (see the decision of the Court of 
Appeal at Dijon, dated I8th May 1891, reported 
DaUoz Recueil p^odigue, 1891, II. 384) (cp. also 
Lotteries). See Vercamer, fltude Eistongue et 
Critique sur Us Jenx de Bourse et MarohSs d Terme, 
Paris, 1903. . e. s. 

GANGS, Agriculturax, also called “public 
gangs,” are to be distinguished from “private 
gangs,” organised by the farmer himself who 
employs them, and superintended by one of 
his own men who works with them. The 
public gangs are engaged by an independent 
gang-master, who makes his own terms with 
the women or hoys who compose them, and sees 
a certain amount of agricultural work executed 
for a farmer, who pays by the piece. The 
system is to be found throughout the Fen dis- 
trict. In 1865 it existed iu the counties ol 
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Cambridgeshire, HTintingdonshire, Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and 
was the direct result of the enclosure of wild 
land without providing an adequate number of 
cottages for resident cultivators. This enclosure 
went on with great rapidity in the two last 
decades of thereigii of George III. , and, combined 
with the unreformed poor law, which rated the 
parish rather than, as now, the union of parishes, 
and therefore discouraged landowners from 
keeping cottages, lest, as was said, they should 
become ‘‘nests for beggars’ brats,” made it neces- 
sary for occupiers of land to look elsewhere for 
the labour they needed. The Poor Law Union 
Chargeability Act (1866) altered the condition 
of affairs to a certain extent, but the expenses 
of cottage-budding and repair have partially 
replaced the evil then removed. The moral 
evils to which these gangs led, particularly in 
a part of England which, being exceptionally 
free from fences or hedges, admitted of a strict 
look-out being kept by the culprits against 
observation, and the physical ruin caused to 
the employees, were so great that in 1865 Lord 
Shaftesbury, supported by the then Bishop of 
Lincoln (Dr. Jackson) and Earl Granville, carried 
an address from the House of Lords to the Queen 
for including agricultural child-labourers in the 
scope of inquiry by the children’s labour com- 
mission, appointed in 1862, and then sitting. 
They reported in 1867 that under the pnbhc 
gang system the payment of children according 
to their age and ^abilities, and the adjustments 
of work to their powers, were studied, to a great 
nicety. There were, however, many children 
employed far too young, and the distances they 
had to travel on foot led to appalling cruelty. 
The preponderance of evidence as to* a weU- 
regulated system, however, showed that the 
exercise was good for the health of the elder 
children, and many medical men said the same 
also of the effect on the women. On the other 
hand the gross immorality and general coarsen- 
ing of character, the obscenity and uncleanliness 
grafted on the young women by the irregularity 
and vagi’ancy of the life, were testified to almost 
universally by labourers, farmers, and ministers 
of the Gospel. The report of the commissioners 
startled the public with its revelations. The 
result was the passing, 20th August 1867, of 
an act which forbade the employment of any 
child under eight years old, of any female m 
the same gang with males, and since 1894 of 
any female under a male gang-master unless a 
licensed gang-mistress were also present. Gang- 
masters must be licensed by district councils, and 
may not hold a liquor license. The distances 
to be travelled on foot by the gang are to be 
fixed by the councils, and each license must he 
renewed every six months. These enactments 
have been made more stringent by the Education 
Act 1870, which forbids the employment of any 
cliild under the age of ten, or under fourteen 


without a certifi-cate of school proficiency. The 
work done with the gang varies witli the diffei- 
ent months, and ceases during harvest time. 
It consists principally of weeding, picking twitch, 
singling turnips, gathering stones, spreading 
manure, setting potatoes, selecting seeds. The 
advantages of the system are the training of 
the young to agricultural work, the securing of 
occasional extra hands for the farmer, and of 
extra wages for the cottage home, and in the case 
of the boys at any rate, the healthy effect of 
outdoor exercise. What disadvantages remain 
since the regulation by the act of 1867 are the 
usual mischiefs arising from the herding of twenty 
to thirty children together, and their possible sub- 
jection to an excessive amount of labour where 
it is the interest of their employer to “drive” 
them too fast ; the danger to women’s health in 
particular, from cold and exposure, and strain, 
and the harm arising to their homes by their 
absence ; and possibly the discouragement of 
adult male labour by the competition of the 
gangs. Happily the general improvement in 
education and refinement among agricultural 
labourers’ families is gradually causing all 
women, except widows who have no breadwinner, 
to refuse such labour, the conditions of which 
are quite unlike the annual hiring of whole 
families to work together, as in Northumberland. 
When, however, the councils really exercise 
their right of choice, and appoint as gang-master 
only a man who is at once skilled in the treat- 
ment of land, firm in command, and gentle in 
discipline, gangs seem to form a basis for just 
that technical training which is needed in our 
rural districts. The transference of the powers 
of licensing from justices of the peace to District 
Councils, act of 1894, has not, however, revived 
the waning popularity of these gangs. Whereas 
in 1894 in Norfolk alone there were 21 licensed 
gang-masters and 14 gang-mistresses, returns 
in 1909 prove that there are now only 6 gang- 
masters and 3 gang-mistresses in that county. 
The Rural District Council of Wisbech, on 
the other hand, where fruit-growing is the 
special industry, has licensed 4 gang-masters 
and 3 gang-mistresses. This, however, is an 
exceptional case. 

[For much valuable evidence, see Children's 
JEmjploymmt Commission, sixth report, 1867 ; for 
the lustory, Hodder’s Life of Lord Shaftesbury ; 
and for references Fred Clifford’s Agricultural 
Looh-oid, p. 296. — Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries 
qf Work and Wages, p. 511. — Froth ero’g Pioneers 
of English Farming, p. 225, comp. “Sachsen- 
gangerei” in Jahrh, fur Geseizgebung. — Kebbel, 
Agricultural Fahourer. For private gangs, see 
Children's Employment Commission, appendix 
part ii, Fourth Report, 1870.] H. L. w. 

GANILH, Ohaeles (1758-1836), a French 
economist and financial writer^ was born in 
Allanche (Cantal) and moved early to Paris. 
During the period of the Revolution and the 
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sutisequent rule of Napoleon he held various 
public offices. 

He was a mercantilist with considerable 
modifications, due no doubt largely to his 
extensive acq^uaintance with the economic 
literature of his own time, of which he wrote a 
history, probably his most important work. 

Among his writings were : Esscd sur les reoenus 
des peuples depuis Vantiquiti (1806). — Des 
systhmes d'J^conomie politique (1809). — Rijlexions 
suT le budget de 1814 (1814) ; TMorie de Vicontmie 
politique, fondee sur les fails recueilUs en France 
et en Angleterre, etc. (1815). — GonsiMrations 
gHJerales sur la situation financUre de la France 
en 1815 (1815). — Qonsidh'ations g^Srales sur la 
situation financiere de la France en 1816 (1816). 
— De la Ugislation, de V administration et de la 
ComptahiliU des finances de la France depuis la 
restauration (1817). e. c. k. g. 

Ganilh also wrote a DicUonnaire analytique 
d^J^conomie politique, published at Paris and 
Brussels 1826. This work is very restricted both 
in its range of subjects and in its method. Ex- 
portations has only two pages allotted to it, while 
D&rnande and Offre, which form two separate 
articles, have scarcely more than one page between 
them. Perhaps the main use of the volume to the 
modern reader is to remind him of the subjects 
most under public notice at the time when it was 
written. M'Oulloch refers to this book slight- 
ingly in his Literature of Political Economy. 

GARBLED COIN. A term used by bankers 
to indicate coins which have been sorted out 
from those in general use. To garble” coin 
means to select from a number of coins those 
pieces which are required for a particular purpose, 
such as, for instance, to melt into bullion or to 
.send to a mint for recoinage. r. E. A. 

GARDINER, on GARDNER, Ralph (&. 
1625), son of Devereux Gardiner of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. His father appears to have been 
an attorney, but failing m this profession, he 
became writing master at Queen Elizabeth's 
Grammar School, Newcastle. In 1650, Ralph 
Gardiner was established as a brewer at North 
Shields, and so infringed the monopoly of the 
Company of Brewers and Bakers of ‘Newcastle. 
He maintained that the charters which con- 
ferred their privileges were contrary to the 
statute-law of the kingdom, and therefore of no 
authority. Throughout his hfe he carried on a 
struggle with the companies in defence of this 
principle. In 1650-51 the bakers and brewers 
warned him to cease brewing and brought 
several actions against him. Gardiner, however, 
took no notice of them, and in August 1652 
he was arrested, “actions being laid for nine 
hundred pounds, when twenty pound could not 
be recovered, and he kept lookt up in a prison, 
from all comforts, in a tower above 36 foot 
high. ” His bail was at first accepted, but after- 
wards refused, and he was not allowed to defend 
his own cause. In Eebruary 1653 he escaped 
from prison ; in the following August he was 


again arrested by the constables of Newcastle 
corporation, but rescued by the sailors. Shortly 
afterwards he was imprisoned, and on 29th 
Sept. 1653 he addressed to parliament a petition 
which was referred (5th Oct.) to the committee 
on trade, and (18th Oct.) ordered to be taken 
into consideration on 1 5th N ov. The mayor and 
burgesses of Newcastle, however, asked for a 
delay of fourteen days, which was granted ; but on 
18th Nov. many of the witnesses were examined. 
On the application of Samuel Hartlib, solicitor 
to the corporation, proceedings were deferred 
until the 1 3th Dee. IJnfortunately for Gardiner, 
Cromwell dismissed the long parliament on 
12th Dec., and so his case was not heard. He 
was at this time still in gaol, but shortly after- 
wards appears to have regained his freedom. 
On 15th Dec. 1656 a committee of the common 
council was appointed to consider his charges 
against the corporation. A certain Ralph 
Gardner, hanged at York for coining on 30th 
March 1661, has been identified with the sub- 
ject of this notice. But there can be n(? 
foundation for the charge, for Gardiner was 
still carrying on his business in 1662-63. 

Gardiner published Englands Grievance Dis- 
covered in relation to the Coal Trade ; the tyrannical 
oppression of the Magistrates of N&wmstlej their 
Qhartersand Grants; thesmeral Tryals, Depositions, 
and Judgments obtained agaimt them, etc., Loudon 
1655, 4to. Much of this work was written in 
prison. It contains mnch u.seful information on 
the Newcastle coal trade and the conservatorship 
of the Tyne ; but it is chiefly valuable as a record 
of the relations between the exclusive corporations 
of the 17th century and the private trader. The 
Plea arid Defence of the Magistrates of Newcastle 
against the allegations of Ralph Gardiner, as 
exhibited by him before Parliament in 1658, 
published in 1848 in vol. iii. of Richardson’s Re- 
prints of Rare Tracts. Englands Grievance, etc. 
was republished in 1796, and again, at North 
Shields, in 1849, when a life of Gardiner and 
copious notes were added. 

[Life of Gardiner in the North Shields edition 
of Englands Grievance. — Memoirs of Ambrose 
Barnes (Surtees Society), pp. 215, 369.] 

W. A. S. H. 

GARELLI DELLA MOREA, Gitjsto Ema- 
NTIELE (died 1893), an economist and jnris- 
oonsnlt, and professor at the university of Turin; 
an able writer, weU known in Italy for his school 
compendinms. He supported liberal principles 
and the theories of the classical economists. 

His most important works are Principii di 
Economia. Politica, Roma, 1881, 2nd ed. — Bcieum 
deUe Finanze, Torino, 1888. a. b. 

GARFIELD, Jambs Abeam (1831-1881) 
was born in Orange, Ohio. He entered political 
life in which he rapidly advanced, and was 
elected president of the United States in 1880 ; 
he was assassinated while in office. His speeches, 
which reflect the economic opinions of the 
Republican party between the Civil War and 
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1880, have been collected : The JForhs of James 
Jbrcm Garfield, edited by Burke A. Hinsdale, 
2 vols., Boston, 1882. Garfield had a special 
interest in the success of the ninth (1870) 
census, for which see his Speeches, 6th April 
and 16th December 1869. He also contributed 
an article on the “ Census ” to the first edition 
of Johns(m*s New Universal JSneyclopcBdia, ; re- 
published in The Works, etc., vol. ii, pp. 185- 
217. The same subject, The American Census, 
is treated in a paper read before the American 
Soo. Sci. Assoc., published in Tramactiom, No, 
2, 1870, pp. 31-55, also more exhaustively in 
JReport of the CommUiee on the Ninth Census, 
House of Eep. 41st Cong. 2nd Sess., 18th 
January 1870, pp. 120. D. n. n. 

GAENIER, Comte Germain (1754-1821), 
was born at Auxerre and died at Paris. Up to 
the date of the revolution he had given no sign 
of being the economist he afterwards became. 
An Anacreontic poet, he was well known through 
his society verses, some of which are among the 
classics of that order of poetry. It was not till 
1790 that he began life in earnest. He declared 
himself a warm supporter of the monarchy, and 
in that character won the confidence of Louis 
XYL, who offered him office, which he declined 
to accept. After the 10th August 1792 he 
emigrated to Switzerland, and did not return 
to France till 1795. A year later he pub- 
lished his Abreg4 des prindjoes de Vkonomie 
•politique, 1 vol. 12mo, a work which, cbn- 
sidering its date, is not without merit. His 
adhesion to the coup d'dtai of the ISthBrumaire 
gained him the prefecture of the departments 
of Seine and Oise, a post which he exchanged 
in 1804 for a seat in the .senate ; and he was 
president of that body from 1809-1811. We 
need not dwell on other official posts which he 
held ; these, though lucrative, were rather 
dignified than laborious. It may be mentioned 
that he employed the time which they left at 
his disposal in his favourite studies of economies 
and finance. He was thus led to publish in 
1805 his translation of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, 5 vols. 8vo, the best in the French 
language. It should be added that a second 
edition of this translation appeared in 1822, 6 
vols. in 8vo, one volume being notes, the object 
of which is to refute Adam Smith from the point 
of view of the physiocrats. A third edition 
was published by Guillaumin, under the care 
of Adolphe Blanqui and of Eugene Buret, 2 
vols. gr. in 8vo, 1843. Garnier’s feelings of 
gratitude towards the imperial regime did not 
hinder him from voting in 1814 for the deposi- 
tion of Napoleon I. This led to his being ap- 
pointed a peer of France by Louis XYIII. He 
held aloof during the Hundred Days, and was, 
in consequence, appointed a minister and a 
member of the council of state as soon as the 
king returned to France. The empire had 
made him a count ; the restoration made him 


a marquis. Justice to the memory of Gamier 
requires us to remember that he defended free 
trade in corn, and the freedom of the press 
in the chamber of peers. The other works 
of Gamier did not rise to the level of his 
translation of Adam Smith ; though interest- 
ing, considering the time when they were 
written, they did not maintain the reputation 
which that work had won for him. The 
following are the titles of the most important : 
TMorie des lanqices d'escompte, 1806, pamphlet, 
8vo, and a Histoire de la monnaie, tracing 
this subject from the earliest ages to the time 
of Charlemagne, 2 vols. 8vo, 1818. This last 
work was composed by putting together various 
papers read at the Institute in 1817 and 1818. 
As a peer of France, he wrote several reports, 
ephemeral in character, dealing with subjects of 
the day. A. o. f. 

GAENIEE, Joseph (1813-1881), was born 
at Beuil (Alpes maritimes) and died at Paris. 
Sprung from a family engaged inagiiculture, who 
were comfortably off, he made his way to Paris a 
short time before the revolution of 1830. Ho 
was on the point of entering the banking house 
of Jacques Lapfitte, when, being warmly re- 
ceived by Adolphe Blanqui, who had just taken 
in hand the direction of the Superior School of 
Commerce, founded in 1820, he determined to 
enter that model institution, in which he was 
successively pupil, secretary to the governing 
body, assistant master, andfinally professor. His 
energy led him to seek a wider field, and he 
became a contributor in 1835 to the National, 
managed at that time by Amiand Carrel, and the 
scientific bulletiu of that journal was entrusted 
to him. He also contributed, between 1835 and 
1839, to the Uictionnaire du commerce et des 
marchandises, published by Guillaumin. He 
continued his contributions to this w'ork, which 
became in 1861 Dictionnaire imiversel du 
commerce et de la navigaiion. He attended 
regularly the lectures of Blanqui in the Gon- 
servaioire des arts ^ mdtiers, and reproduced 
the course with the assistance of Ad. Blaise 
(of the Vosges) between November 1836 and 
August 1838. They formed three volumes 
8vo of a collection the fourth volume of 
which was entirely from the pen of his fellow- 
labourer. After this he established in 1838 
a technical school of trade and manufactures. 
He had, however, no special aptitude for this 
work, and on it he expended, fruitlessly, six 
years of his life. The failure of this effort 
weighed heavily, from a pecuniary point of 
view, on the years which followed. But Gamier 
set himself with courage and 'determination to 
wipe out all traces of this unsuccessful step. 
He returned to his favourite occupations, and in 
November 1842 founded, with the assistance of 
other rising economists, the SocUtd d’iconomie 
politique. In 1843 Gamier commenced a 
course of lectures on political economy at the 
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AtMnie (rue de Valois), an institution similar 
in character to the existing polytechnic and 
philotechnic associations in France. 

After this date the productions of Garnier’s 
pen were numerous. These works were of 
various forms, some being his own individual 
productions, while some were written in concert 
with others ; but all of them eq^ually were devoted 
to the explanation of the theory or the prac- 
tical application of political economy. He 
edited the Annuaire de Veconomie politique 
et de la statistiqice, which had been estab- 
lished by Messrs. Guillaumin in 1844:, from 
that year till 1855. In 1845 he became 
the principal editor of the Journal des econo- 
mistes (established in 1842), which post he did 
not quit till 1855, resuming it in 1866 and 
retaining it thenceforward tiU his death. In 
1853 he undertook the management of the 
Nouveau jowmal des connaissances utiles, but 
gave it up in 1860. We have thus described 
the principal works which Gamier undertook in 
connection with others in the course of his busy 
literary life. We will now revert to those 
which are exclusively personal to himself. He 
published, in 1845, the 1st edition of his 
EUmerds d^ economie politique, the title of which, 
after the 4th edition in 1860, was altered to 
the Traiti d*4conomie politique, now in its 0th 
edition (1889). This work alone would have 
made the name of Gamier famous. It forms 
in reality an encyclopaedia of economic science ; 
methodical order and deep knowledge of the 
subject being alike conspicuous in it. And it 
should be added that the author has shown a 
perfect power of appreciating those opinions 
which are opposed to his scientific convictions. 
Gamier grafted on this treatise other works 
more or less distinctly connected with it. Thus 
he wrote his work Du principe de la population 
(1857), the 2nd edition of which appeared in 
1885 after the writer’s death ; Les dUments 
des finances (1858), which was developed, after 
the 2nd edition '(1862), into Le traits des 
finances, the 4th edition having been published 
in 1883, also after his death ; followed by 
VAlr4g6 des dlements de Vdconomie politique 
(1859), a very succinct compendium of his great 
treatise. This had reached in 1884 its 6 th 
edition. His last work was Notes et petits 
traitds (1865), a collection containing among 
other things the 3rd edition of his Elements de 
statistique. 

It was Gamier to whom Guillaumin entrusted 
in 1845 the work of annotating his edition of 
the Principles of Populatitm by Malthtjs. In 
1848 Gamier also coHected in one volume all 
the speeches made and the opinions expressed 
on the subject of the Droit au travail, a point 
of doctrine dear to the socialists. . Gamier was 
able to prove, by a simple and impartial repro- 
duction of the opposite opinions expressed con- 
cerning it, that there was no sound basis for 


this doctrine. Besides these works his Traiti 
complei J arithmStique thdorique et pratique, the 
foundation of which was laid when he com- 
menced work in the school of Blanqui, bears 
testimony to his constant desire to be of service, 
in however humble a manner, to the cause of 
commercial teaching. This work reached its 
4th edition in 1887. Inl846a professorship 
of political economy was established for him at 
the ficole des ponts et chaussdes. He held this 
till his death, as he did also the similar pro- 
fessorships at the fjcole superieure de commerce, 
at the fJeole commerdale de V Avenue Trudaine, 
and at the College Chaptal, etc. Garnier’s 
reputation was European. Several of his 
writings, especially his most important work, 
his Treatise, were translated into Italian, 
Spanish, and into Russian, and are employed 
as the basis of economic teaching. He became, 
24th May 1873, a member of the Institute 
{Acaddmie des sciences morales et politiques), in 
succession to Baron Charles Dupin, and in 1876 
the department in which he was bom elected 
him a senator. During the last year of hia 
life he became, by seniority, the president of 
the Socidtd d' dconomie politique without giving 
up the duties of permanent secretary, an office 
which he had held since its establishment in 
1845. A. 0. f. 

GARNISHEE. When a judgment recovered 
by a creditor against a debtor remains unsatis- 
fied and a debt is due to the debtor from a 
third party, the creditor can obtain an order 
from the court requiring the third party to 
show cause why he should not pay the debt to 
the creditor. The third party is called the 
‘‘garnishee” and the order a “garnishee 
order.” 

{Rules of the Supreme Court, Order xlv.] 

J. B. C. M. 

GARRATI, Mautino (c. 15th century), born 
at Lodi, near Milan. He studied under 
Bartolo da Sassoferrato, the ablest jurisconsult 
of his time (1313-1359), and was the best 
lawyer and scholar among his pupils. He 
wrote on “Money.” Cossa gives the date as 
1438. 

M. Garrati’s dissertation was printed with 
similar treatises in the compilation De Monetis, 
made by M. Boyss (1574), and R. Budelius (1591), 
and by G. Tesauro (1609). 

“ All these writers begin by showing a lively 
appreciation of the intrinsic value (fionitas in- 
trinseca) of coins, which leads to an energetic 
description of the economic disasters involved 
in their debasement, and to nrgent protests 
against such practices addressed to the heads of 
states. But after all they are sure that the 
value of coins is attached to them by arbitrary 
enactment {vcdor impositus), and end by defend- 
ing in cases of necessity a resort to the device of 
debasing the currency.” — Luigi Cossa, An In- 
troduction to the Study of Political Economy^ 
1893, tr. by Louis Dyer, M.A., p. 170. a. b. 
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GARYE, Ceristiai^ (1742-1796), was ap- 
pointed in 1768 extraordinary professor of 
philosophy in Leipsic ; owing to his had health 
he resigned this office in 1772, and retired to 
Breslau, his native town, where he resided until 
the time of his death. 

Garve published in 1794-96 the first good 
German translation of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, besides several other translations, 
viz. of Cicero, Be Officiis, Macfarlane’s In- 
quiries coneerning the Poor, Aristotle’s Polities, 
and Paley’s Kwed and Political Philosophy. 
He was very fond of translating, and used to 
say that his o\vn thoughts were only excited 
when he commented 5n the thoughts of other 
writers. 

Garve’s original economic writings comprise 
various essays on the character of the German 
peasantry and their relation towards the land- 
lords {Veber den Charahter der Bauem mid ihr 
Verhliltniss gegen die Gutsherren, Breslau, 1786), 
on the relation between moral philosophy and 
politics {Abhandlung uber die Verhindung der 
Moral mit der Politih, 1788), on literary, moral, 
and social subjects {Versuche ilber verschiedene 
Gegenstdnde aus der Moral, der Litteralur mid 
dm> gesellsehaftlichen Leben, Breslau, 1792-1802), 
and descriptive contributions on the spirit, charac- 
ter, and government of Frederick 11. {Fragm&nte 
mr BcMlderung des Geistes, des Charaicters und 
der Pegiermg Friedrichs II., 1788-91). 

Garve was a great admirer of Scotch philosophy 
and Scotch philosophers ; he declares Hutcheson 
to he a really great philosopher, and Ferguson’s 
and Smith’s books to be “real masterpieces” ; still, 
in accordance with his own views “ on the practical 
dangers of all general maxims,” he states his 
opinion that several of Smith’s generalisations 
only apply to England and France. A man of a 
quiet and evenly -balanced temper, Garve was 
adverse to all sudden reforms ; for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the German peasantry, 
he expected more from the better and higher 
education of the landlords than from sweeping 
state measures. He distinguishes three stages of 
industrial development : in the first, all men are 
equally unskilled, and on nearly the same low 
level ; in the second, great local differences arise 
from the fact that progress is always due to in- 
dividuals; in the third and higher stage, the 
tendency is again in favour of equality. 

On the subject of trade, Garve expresses the 
opinion that a completely developed and firmly 
established trade tends to foster superior morality, 
because it leaves less room for suspicion and over- 
reaching, as all goods are then exchanged in large 
quantities and by men thoroughly acquainted with 
each other’s business. 

Many of Garve’s views are to be found in the 
introductions which he wrote for his translations ; 
his original compositions supply useful historical 
information on the state of Germany towards the 
close of the last century. 

[Roscher, GescMchte der Nat. Oekonomih in 
Deutschland, pp. 603-608.] i. ca. 

GASKELL, P. (19th century), author of 


Artisam and Machinery, London, 8vo, 1836, a 
reprint with some additions of The Manuf ictur- 
ing Population of England, London, 8vo, 1833, 
by the same author. It contains an interesting 
and apparently trustworthy account of the 
physical and social condition of the cotton 
operatives. The writer, as a medical man, 
speaks with some authority, hut is hardly to be 
followed in his indignation at the regulation 
of child labour by the Factory Act 1833, or 
in his prophecy that the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when the labour of men would be 
almost entirely superseded by machinery. 

\The Manufacturing Population of England is ■ 
referred to in Plener’s English Factory Legislation, 
Eng. trans. London, 1873, 8vo, p. 12 note.] 

H. E. E. 

GASPARIH, Adrien Etienne Pierre, 
Count of (1783-1862), began life as a soldier, 
but abandoned the military service in conse- 
quence of a wound he received in IBOe, and 
devoted himself to the cultivation of his ex- 
tensive landed property in the neighbourhood 
of Avignon. Under Louis Philippe he was 
successively made a prefect, minister of the 
interior, and minister of agriculture ; in 1860 
he organised, as director, the Institut Agrono- 
mique of Versailles which was suppressed by 
the second empire. His principal works are — 
Des petites FropriiUs considSrdes dans leurs 
rapports avec V Agriculture et le sort d^ ou/miers 
(Paris, 1821) ; Pecueil de Mimoires dlAgri- 
culture et TEconomie Rurale, Paris, 1829-41, 
3 vols., the first volume being a handbook for 
the owners of property farmed at a rent, the 
second on Mdtayage, and the third on the intro- 
duction of silkworms into Europe, — the Coup 
ToeU sur V Agriculture en Sidle (1832), and his 
Cours T Agriculture (5 vols. 1843-49). The last 
volume of his Cours d' Agidcfulture gives the sub- 
stance of his views, opinions, and experiences, 
embracing both theoretical questions, such as 
the theory of rent of Ricardo, which he attempts 
to complete, and purely practical questions, 
such as the calculation of the cost of production 
in agriculture, the yield of manures, methods 
of agricultural book-keeping, etc. 

M. de Gasparin is one of the most dis- 
tinguished modern French agi'iculturists ; his 
opinions are those of a practical man, looking 
carefully and objectively at every aspect of a 
question. Thus, on small and large properties, 
he writes ; If we have to pronounce on the 
advisability of large or small properties in a 
country, let us first remember that, like all 
other industries, agriculture wants capital, and 
that the size of an estate must everywhere be 
proportionate to the average available capital 
of the tenants {Cours dl Agriculture, v. p. 263).” 
He considers Farming as superior to MiStatage, 
because ‘Hhe exact and complete distinction 
between the interests of the landowner and of 
the farmer affords the powerful stimulus which 
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has brought cultivation to its degree of perfec- 
tion. The proprietor is obliged steadily to 
ameliorate the value of his estate in order to 
maintain or raise his rent at the expiration of 
the lease, and the farmer, impelled by competi- 
tion to pay the highest possible rent, . . . 
makes use of the largest possible circulating 
capital and the more advanced methods to secure 
a profit in his underta icing (Gouts d’Agrimlkm, 
V. p. 302).” Still Gasparin had stated in his 
JRecueil de Mdmoires (ii. p. 105) that “metayage 
is not an arbitrary arrangement independent 
of social conditions, but a necessary c<mtract, 
wherever the rural population is not in posses- 
sion of capital,” and in his Gouts d* JgricultuTe, 
(v. p. 324) he points out that under this system 
“both the owner and the tenant have an 
inheritance to transmit to their family, the 
former his land, the second his teijiure. . . . 
Inferior to farming as a system of cultivation, 
metayage is superior in many other respects.” 

Strongly impressed with the importance of 
the cultivator being sufiiciently paid, M. de 
Gasparin insisted, in his first publication (JDes 
petites PTOprUtis)f on the advantage of high 
agricultural wages: “In countries where the 
peasant is well fed, high wages are only high 
in appearance ; their high rate is compensated 
by the strength and energy of the worker” 
(p. 9)/ E. ca. 

GASPARIITO, Bartolomeo (17th century), 
a Bolognese theologian. 

Gasparino wrote on the measures by which 
the government in the pontifical states sought 
to regulate the corn trade. He devoted the 
first part of his work to the theory of price, and 
collected the doctrines of the canonists on 
the JuSTUM Peetium. The altered circumstances 
of the times induced him to adopt different 
principles. According to him, price is founded 
on utility, as well as on supply ; therefore he 
declares the legitimate jpnce to be an untrue 
price when established without considering such 
circumstances, and when it is not regulated 
in such a manner as to bring prosperity both to 
buyer and seller, replacing to the latter the 
cost of production. 

Be legitimo et naturali tstum mnalium jpretio 
prcesertim circa frumenta, Forolivii, 1634. 

A, B. 

GASSER, Simon Peter (1676-1745). After 
having studied at Leipsic and Halle, he lectured 
on law at Halle, and was called by King 
Frederick ‘William I. of Prussia to the first 
chair of economy founded in the Prussian 
dominions, at the university of Halle, in 1727. 
It is known how intensely the king was devoted 
to the economic development of his states, 
according to the methods of the mercantilists. 
Gasser’s purely practical tendencies, and his 
disinclination to theory, were in strict concord- 
ance with the king’s personal aims. His 
writings on law are all in Latin, but he 
published in German his introduction to the 


economic, political, and cameralistic sciences 
(Einleitung zu dm ocJconomiscJim, politischen, 
und Karmralwissensckaften, 1729), although 
he never went beyond the first part, in which 
he successively deals with state domains, royal 
dues, taxes, cattle-breeding and rights of pasture, 
minor agriculture, peasant services and dues, 
forestry, etc. The hook is dedicated to king 
Frederick William I, “the great CEconomus, 
and still greater soldier.” 

^ Gasser is at heart a matter-of-fact man of his 
time, with no anticipation of a still remote future. 
The revenue derived from the state domains and 
royal dues was to cover the civil expenditure ; taxa- 
tion proper, the military expenses. He deems the 
voting of taxes by assemblies quite useless, as the 
existing services are well acquainted with what the 
land can bear, and are better able to remonstrate 
in case of need. Still he is no blind admirer of 
the king’s favourite Plus (bonus) policy, as he kii ows 
“things which cannot be estimated in money.” 

He observes of theoretical rules, that in their 
application a great deal always depends on personal 
skill and ability, and judiciously lays stress on the 
fact that the various parts of the kingdom being 
very unequally developed, each must be dealt 
with according to the level it has reached. His 
clear practical insight also leads him to take a 
discriminating view of the relative merits and 
demerits of extensive and intensive agriculture : 
tillage with oxen is cheapest and safest in some 
places and with horses in others. He has a 
strong bias in favour of large family estates and 
trusts (fideicommissa) (see Fideicommissum), and 
although he confesses that the peasantry were 
heavily burdened, he objects to a policy of allevia- 
tion of their burdens, and prefers to leave things 
as they were. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Oek. in Deutschland^ 
pp. 371-376.] E. Ca. 

GATJDIH, Martin Michel Charles. See 
Gaeta, Duke of. 

GAIJGER, the name hy which the exciseman 
was some years ago not unfrequently known, 
is a term of considerable antiquity. It occurs 
in 5 & 6 Edw. VI. ch. 16, and again in 12 Car, 
II. c. 23 ; so that it was legally recognised as 
an official title : it was used as such in the' old 
form of commission to officers of excise. It is 
obviously derived from the duty of gauging or 
measuring casks of 'vine or spirits which was 
first established by 27 Edw. HI. (1352). It 
is found in Soott passim, and was used by Bums, 
but it appears to have fallen into disuse since 
the passing of the Act 12 Viet. c. 1. 

c. A. H. 

GAUTIER, Jules (1781-1858), was born at 
Bordeaux and died at Paris. He began life in 
trade, and became a deputy for the Gironde in 
1823. He was one of those who signed the “ ad- 
dress of the 221 ” at the breaking out of the re- 
volution of 1830. He became a peer of France 
in 1832, and suh-governor of the Bank of France 
in 1833. He was minister of finance for some 
months (from the 31st March to the 11th May 
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1839), and finally became a senator in 1852. ! 
Ha was the aiitlior of a considerable number of 
official reports, but tbe work wbicb won Mm 
his gi’eatest reputation as a liberal economic 
tMnker — ^liberal, considering the period when 
he lived — is his book Des hanques et c2es instHu- 
tiom de credit en Am4rique et en Europe, 1839, 

1 vol. large 8vo. “A system of free competi- 
tion is no doubt more favourable than any other 
to the progress of trade. The absence of every 
fetter and restraint, absolute liberty in fact, 
marks the soh in which commerce grows the 
quickest and fiourishes the best. It is especi- 
ally to prudent self-interest that recourse must 
be had to avoid the dangers with wMch the 
course of credit is beset.” It was a deputy- 
governor of the Bank of France who wrote 
these sentences, and during the time when he 
Iield that office. a. o. f. 

GAVELKIND. Before the Norman Conquest 
this term was applied to lands which paid Gafol 
or rent, either in money or in kind. The 
Norman Conquest generally introduced feudal 
tenures into England. But in some parts of 
the country land is still held by the customs of 
gavelkind. In the county of Kent this survival 
of old customs is the rule, and land is held to 
be gavel-kind unless it can be proved, either 
that it was never subject to this tenure, or that 
it has been disgavelled by custom or otherwise. 
Outside Kent this tenure is a rare exception. 
The chief peculiarities of gavelkind are as 
follows ; — (1) if the holder died intestate his 
lands passed to all his sons as co-heirs, without 
any preference for the eldest ; (2) the tenant 
can alienate at the age of fifteen ; (3) estates 
were deviseable by will at a date when other 
lands are not subject to testamentary disposi- 
tion ; (4) lands never escheated on conviction 
offelony. 

[Elton, Tenures of Kent* — Digby, Sistory of tlhs 
Law of Reed Property. ] r. l. 

GAZETTE. Announcements of an official 
nature are, in England, made in the London 
Gazette ; in Scotland, in the Edinburgh GazetU ; 
in Ireland, in the Dublin Gazette. Such an- 
nouncements are evidence as to any matters 
in wMch the crown or the “ government is 
concerned (see King v. Holt, 6 Term Eeports, 
436), but in the absence of express statutory 
provisions, they are not in themselves evidence 
of matters concerning private interests only. 
As to the dissolution of partnerships, etc., the 
Partnership Act, 1890, provides (§ 36) that 
‘'an advertisement in the London Gazette as 
to a firm whose principal place of busiaess is 
in England or Wales, in the Edinburgh Qojzette 
an to a firm whose principal place of business 
is in Scotland, and in the Dublin Gazette as 
to a firm whose principal place of business is 
in Ireland, shall be notice as to persons who 
had not dealings with the firm before the date 
of the dissolution or change so advertised.” 


As to the bankruptcy proceedings in England, 
it is enacted by the Bankruptcy Act 1883, 
§ 132, that “the production of a copy of the 
London Gazette containing any notice of a 
receiving order, or of an order adjudging a 
debtor bankrupt, shall be conclusive evidence 
in all legal proceedings of the order having 
been duly made, and of its date.” E. s. 

GEBTJK (modern boor), an Anglo-Saxon term 
for a villein. The Rectikbdincs Singidarum 
Personaruni, of the 10th century, describes him 
as doing service, week- work, and paying rent 
{gafol or gablum). Yinogradoff thinks that in 
Norman times the word was inexactly used and 
becoming obsolete (see Gablatores). 

[Seebohm, English Village Community . — 
Kemble, Saxons in England, vol. i. — ^Vinogradoff, 
Villamage in England.'] E. a. P. 

GEE, Joshua, a merchant, known only by 
his writings on commerce and manufactures, 
published 1725-60. lu these he expressed a 
keen anxiety to see the government of Great 
Britain, in the face of decaying agriculture, 
declining woollen industry, and Gallicised tastes, 
intervene more actively to foster and regulate 
trade and manufacture ; that this kingdom is 
capable of raising within itself, and its colonies, 
materials for employing all our poor in those 
manufactures, which we now import from such 
of our neighbours who refuse the admission of 
ours. Influenced by Petty, he gave a descrip- 
tive analysis of England’s foreign trade and 
also an historical sketch of legislation affecting 
wool He proposed that the export of wool be 
absolutely prohibited, but in a second pamphlet 
expressed a preference, in order to prevent over- 
production and increase of smuggling, for a 
limited, export regulated by a system of local 
registration. A reply, in general terms, may 
be read in Defoe’s A Plan of the English Com- 
merce, pt. a., with some account of the com- 
modities each country we trade with take from 
us, and what we take from them, with observa- 
tions on the balance. 

Gee was no mercantilist of the somewhat 
mythical sort who were supposed to care only 
for the retention and increase of bullion as such. 
His great solicitude was to see agriculture and 
manufactures occupying with profit all the avail- 
able manual stock m England, a considerable part 
of which in his day was infesting town and 
country as beggars and vagabonds. He held this 
could be at least more promptly and efficiently 
brought about by protective legislation. The 
Recife motive for immediate legislation lay he 
thought in the fact of Louis XIV. having com- 
pelled “The wearing of French manufactures ” in 
France, “ which before used to be supplied from 
England, and turned the trade s'o much against us” ; 
also in the effect produced by the peace between 
England and France early in the 18th century, 
namely, a great influx of English into France, and 
a consequent diffusion of taste for French fashions 
and French goods in England. 
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Gee was a contributor to tlie British MercJmit, 
and is the author of the following : — 

The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain 
considered; showing that the; surest way for a 
nation to increase in riches is to prevent the im- 
portation of such foreign commodities as may he 
raised at home, London, 1729, 8vo. — An Iinpartial 
Mnquiry into the Importance and Present State of 
the Woollen Manufactwes of Great Britain^ as 
likewise the Improvements they are capable of 
receiving, Lincoln and London, 1742, 8vo, — The 
Grazier's Advocate, or Free Thoughts of Wool and 
the Woollen Trade, London, 1742, 8vo. 

c. A. r. 

GEIJER, Eeio Gustav (1783-1847), an 
eminent Swedish historian and poet ; appointed 
professor of history at the university of Upsala 
in 1817. His principal writings are Annals of 
the Kingdom of Sweden (Svea Pikes Edfder, 
Upsala, 1825), and History of ^ the Swedish 
People (Svefnska Folkets Historia, Orehro, 1832) ; 
neither of them brought down to his own time. 
The latter has been translated into English by 
J. H. Turner (London, 1845). Geijer wrote be- 
sides many political and philosophical essays, 
especially in the Litteratur-Uadet, a monthly 
journal edited by himself (1888-89). A series of 
articles in this journal, on The Poor-laws an£ 
their Bearing m Society, have been reprinted in 
English, and published separately (Stockholm, 
1840). The “chief purport” of the treatise 
“is to vindicate the freedom of labour.” 
Geijer traces the causes of the growth of poverty 
from ancient times, and deals especially with 
the poor law’s of Sweden, hut poverty in England 
is also discussed, and the Poor Law of 1834 is 
favourably criticised. 

[Turner, Introduction to History of the Swedes, 
translated by J. H. Turner, London, 1845 ; Geijer, 
Minnen, Upsala, 1834.] E. H. H. 

GEMELLI, Eeanoesoo (1700), a Pied- 
montese eclectic writer. 

He considered agriculture the most important 
industry in every country. He agreed with 
Filangibei in theory ; he did not go far enough 
to follow him in complete free trade, though he 
was willing to admit free trade in com at home, 
and to allow a perfect free trade in corn to avoid 
famine in Europe; hut, since an agreement on 
this point is not probable, be thinks that every 
sovereign should study the peculiar conditions of 
his own state. Hence be praises the reforms in 
Tuscany since it has access to the open sea ; he 
praises the policy followed in England, because 
the price of corn there is regularly higher than 
elsewhere. 

liiforimento della Sardegna, proposto nel migli- 
oramento d% sua agncoltura, Turin, 1776. 

A. B. 

G:^NERALITE. In 1551 the French king, 
Henri II., appointed sixteen tr^oriers giniraux 
to supervise the collection of taxes throughout 
the kingdom. The district assigned to each 
of these officials was called a gdndralite. When 
Richelieu set himself in the 17th century to 


break down the traditional independence of the 
provinces, he made use of the gdndralitds as 
the administrative districts of his intendants. 
Henoeforw'ard, until the creation of depart- 
ments in 1790, the district thus designated was 
the chief unit of local administration, and when 
the states -general were summoned for the last 
time in 1788, the deputies were elected from 
each gindraliU, instead of from the hailliage or 
sdndchaussde. In the 1 8th century France con- 
tained twenty-six gdmralitds, and there w’ere also 
seven intendancies in provinces which had been 
added to France since the time of Richelieu. 

[Gasquet, Precis des institutions politigues et 
sociales de Vancienne FTance."] e. l. 

GEHOA, BANK OF. See Bakes. 
GEHOVESI, Aktokio (1712-1769), homnear 
Salerno and died at Haples, took holy orders in 
1736. In 1741 he taught metaphysics at the 
university of Haples. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with Bartolomeo Intieri, who induced 
him to follow Beoggia and Galiaki in the 
study of economics ; and when, in 1754, by the 
advice of Intieri and with funds liberally supplied 
by him, the teaching of economics, then termed 
mechanics and commerce, was established at 
Naples, Genovesi was called to the chair. He 
was “the most distinguished and the most 
moderate of all Italian mercantilists. . . . Com- 
merce was for him not an end only, hut also a 
means by which the products of industry at 
large were brought to the right market. He, 
moreover, distioguished between useful com- 
merce which exported manufactured goods and 
brought back in return rawmaterial, and harmful 
commerce which exported raw material and im- 
ported foreign goods ; he also insisted that useful 
commerce calls rather for liberty than for protec- 
tion, while upon harmful commerce the strictest 
embargo should he laid, or at least it should as 
far as possible be bound hand and foot ” (Cossa, 
Irdroduct'ion to Pol. Fc., translation, p. 235). 

These ideas, neither new nor original even in 
his time, were maintained by Genovesi in many 
of his works, and brought together, but without 
any systematic order, in his Lezioni difcmnercio 
ossia di Bconomia Civile (Napoli, 1765, e. ii. ediz. 
1768-70, 2 vols. ). Though the Lezioni do not form 
a regular treatise, they contain the author’s opinions 
on the mercantilist system and the most important 
principles of economics, which he terms Civile ‘‘la 
scienrn che abhracda le regole per renders la soUo- 
posta rwmone popolata, potente, saggia, poUta”' 
(the science which embraces the laws which mako 
a nation populous, powerful, wise, and cultured), 
limiting thus the science to the increase of 
population and the production of wealth. 

As to population, Genovesi follows the mistaken 
principle of his times, exaggerating the advantage 
of a large population, proposing that government 
should encourage marriages by granting privileges 
and honours. He says that the population ought 
not only to be numerous but supplied with comforts, 
and he sees the relation between population and’ 
means of subsistence or production of wealth. 
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As a writer lie is a mercantilist, tliough ho does 
not reg^ard money as the only form of riches ; he 
says that the wealth of a nation is qnite apart 
from the quantity of money treasured up. 

He derives the idea of value from demand, dis- 
tinguishing different degrees of demand according 
to their abstract importance in several categories, 
maintaining that a thing which satisfies a want re- 
peatedly has a higher value than what satisfies 
only a few wants or the same only sometimes {puo 
soddisfare ad m hisogm piU mite, ha maggior 
prezzo che non guella, la quale o non puo soddisfara 
che pochi lisogni o al medesimo qualche mlta\ 
What is able to satisfy a great want is of more 
value than what satisfies a small want {una cosa 
faita a soddisfare il maggior Usogno si ajpprezzap>iil 
che quella la quale non efatta che a aoddisfare ad 
an nuinore ) ; and further he asserts that the quality 
of things influences the value. Graziani {Storia 
della teoria del valore in Italia, Milano, 1889, p. 108) 
justly remarks that in this Genovesi approaches 
the important question which Galiani answered : 
namely, why do luxuries generally cost more than 
necessaries ? In this he is obliged to have recourse 
to the element of scarcity, a line of argument which 
he does not know how to reconcile with those 
previously mentioned, Geuovesi’s want of origin- 
ality is obvious, as F. Ferrara has shown {JBibl. 
dell’ Econo., l*^. S. vol. iii. Introdiiz.) in contra- 
distinction to the exaggerated opinion which 
Bianchini held respecting him {La sdenza del hen 
•mere sodold), since the Socialists op the Chair 
persist, erroneously, in considering him as ,a pre- 
cursor of their opinions. This tendency is also 
attributed to Genovesi, as well as to Becoaria, 
Verri, and Romagnosi by the French socialist 
B. Malon ; which is a further example of the 
errors of the socialists in their historical criticism 
of political economy. 

"According to Gobhi the Neapolitans Portottato 
a760), Strongoli (1783), and Venturi (1798), belonged to 
Genovesi's school, and then there was also Zanon of 
ITdine (Lettere, 1756-67), Todeschi of Ferrara (Operc, 1784) 
and Marcello Marchesini of Istria (Saggio d’Bcon. Fot, 
Napoli, 1793).”— Oossa, Introduction to Pol. Sc,, transla- 
tion, p, 236. 

Besides his philosophical works, Genovesi wrote : 
Sagionamento intomo all’ agncoltu/ra, con applicasnone al 
jKegrwodiiyaj5oZil769(Scrittoriclasbici italiamdi Ec. Pol. 
Custodijp. ii, voL ix.). — Altro Eagionampnto, ed. (ibid.). — 
Ragionanenio mlcommrno ingmcraUVtoH (id. voL x.). — 
JlagionammtQ sulU nanifatture (ihiA.).~—Itagiona'mnto 
stillo spinto della PuhUica Economia (ibid.).— Digmsioni 
Eoonomiehe (ibid.). 

[For the works of Ferrara, see A. Bertolini, La Vita e 
il Fenslero di Frcmcesco Ferrara, 1895.] A. b. 

GENTLEMAK, Tobias (fl. 1614), was 
‘'born a fisherman’s son by the sea-side and 
spent his youthful time at sea about fisher 
affairs.” He published England’s Way to win 
Wealth, and to employ Ships cmd Marriners, etc. 
London, 1614, 8vo, Reprinted in the Earlem 
Miscellany (1809), Tol. viii. This pamphlet 
was the result of a conference between the 
author and John Keymor, whose Observation 
made up(m the Eutch Fishing about the year 
1601, was printed from the original manuscript, 
for Sii Edward Ford, in 1664. England’s Way, 
etc. evidently owes much to Keymor’s investiga- 
tions. It contains a good description of Dutch 


fishing in English waters and of the ports on 
the east coast. The author urges the import- 
ance of developing the herring fishery, and at- 
tributes the prosperity of the Dutch to their 
activity in this respect. His tract is frequently 
quoted with approval by 17th century winters, 
e.g. Malynes, who gives an abridgment of it 
(Lex Meoxatoria, c. xlvii.). w. a. s. h. 

GENTZ, Friediuch von (1764-1832), an 
eminent German publicist, was born at Breslau. 
His father was an official of the mint there ; 
through his mother he was connected with the 
family of the minister Ancillon. He studied 
at the Joachxmsthal Gymnasium at Berlin, to 
which city his father had been transferred, and 
afterwards at Konigsborg, where he came under 
the influence of Kant. In 1786 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the general directory, and 
afterwards became Kriegsrath. His life at 
Berlin seems to have been for some time a 
dissipated and aimless one ; an illness led him 
to change his course and follow more serious 
pursuits ; and the outbreak of tlie French 
Revolution still further awakened his intellect- 
ual activity. He was an ardent admirer aud 
well-wisher of the Revolution till repelled by its 
excesses, when he became its determined oppon- 
ent, and a warm advocate of the English con- 
stitutional system. This change in his opinions 
is indicated by his translation — a masterpiece 
in its kind — of Burke’s Beflections and of the 
anti-revolutionary writings of Mallet nu Pan 
and Mounier. He discussed political events 
and handled financial questions with gieat 
ability in several journals — amongst others in 
the New Deutsche Monatschrift, a periodical 
wHoh he founded, and for some years conducted. 
He also published in 1797 a German version of 
n’lvERNOis’ work on French financial adminis- 
tration, and in 1801 (in French) an Essai sur 
l’4tat actuel de V administration des fi'nances et 
de la rwhesse natimale de la Orande Bretagne. 
The economic views in favour of free industry, 
which he had learned from Adam Smith, are 
exhibited in his letter (1797) on the accession 
of Frederick William III., which is said to have 
offended the king and hindered Gentz’s pro- 
motion. He was believed to be in the pay of 
the British Government, as he warmly applaud- 
ed their policy ; but there can be no doubt 
that the writings by which he earned their gifts 
expressed his genuine convictions. What made 
such pecuniary aid almost necessary to him was 
the extremely expensive and wasteful manage- 
ment of his private affairs, which kept him in 
difficulties all his life. He had domestic 
troubles, due, it is said, chiefly to his own 
conduct ; and, such advancement as was 
suitable to his powers being no longer open to 
him in Prussia, he left that country in 1802, 
and, after residing some months in Dresden 
where he entered into relations with Metternich, 
went in the same year to Vienna, where he 
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became a member of the imperial council. 
Before settling 'finally in Austria he paid a 
visit to England, made the personal acquaint- 
ance of Pitt and other leading politicians there, 
and obtained a regular pension from the British 
government. We cannot here follow in detail 
the course of his general political action, which 
is indissolubly connected with the history of 
Germany. Up to 1812 he fought, as a literary 
volunteer, side by side with Steiit as a relent- 
less enemy of ISTapoleon and his system, and an 
earnest and uncompromising advocate of German 
independence. He drew up a number of 
vigorous and telling memoirs directed against 
the oppressive policy of Prance, which, however, 
for a long time failed to rouse the energies of 
the Austrian court or to impress upon it the 
necessity of joint action with Prussia. All 
through the course of the wars with Napoleon, 
and in the negotiations which followed them, 
his ready and powerful pen was in frequent 
requisition, and all the most important state- 
papers of the allies were his work. After the 
peace he exercised much influence on the internal 
politics of Austria ; his tendencies then became 
retrograde, and he contradicted the principles 
of his earlier years. He seems to have been 
affrighted by the growth of revolutionary ideas, 
and especially by the excesses of democratic 
journalism ; and devoted himself to the support 
of existing governments, and the maintenance 
of the restored states-system of Europe. He 
was employed to draw up the protocols at 
many congresses of princes and ministers, and 
became the favom-ed and richly-rewarded 
champion of reigning powers, and a resolute 
antagonist of the spirit of the age. But he 
felt that this spirit would be too strong for aU 
opposing forces, and towards the end of his 
career endeavoured to reconcile the principles 
of legitimacy with the dogma of the sovereignty 
of the people. To the end he remained true to 
the liberal economic doctrines he had imbibed 
from the Wealth of Nations. 

[Editions of selected writings of Gentz have been 
published by W. Weich, 6 vols. 1836-38, and by 
G. Schlesier, 6 vols. 1838-40. His Correspond- 
ence with Johannes v. Muller and others has 
been edited by Prokesch-Osten, Schlesier, and 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. The last-named has also 
puWished a biography of Gentz, 1867. In addi- 
tion to such of Ms writings as have been already 
named may be mentioned his PoUtische Parodien, 
1799 ; U^er den Urs^prung und GharahUr des 
Kriegs gegen die franz5sische Pev., 1801 j and 
Pmymente aus der Geschichte des jpolitisch&n 
Gleichgewichts in Buro^a^ 1804 ; which last, for 
the glowing patriotism which it breathes, has 
been compared to Fichte's Reden an die deutsche 
Nation.] J. K. I. 

GEOGRAPHY, Commbeoial (oonneotbd 
WITH Gkeat Britain). During the 19th 
and 20th centuries the world has passed through 
an economic revolution utterly without pre- 


cedent. In spite of the commercial enterprise 
shown by various European nations in bringing 
distant countries into touch with each other, 
up to the end of the 18th century and even 
during the earlier part of the 19 th century 
each country remained for the most part self- 
sufficing as regards the chief necessities of exist- 
ence. The wants of the great mass of slowly 
expanding populations were supplied through 
the medium of a vast number of local markets, 
serving as dep6ts for the corn and raw material 
for clothing produced in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Agriculture and home industries of every 
description were carried on side by side ; it w^as 
only the finer species of manufactured articles 
that found an outlet in foreign markets. Prices 
varied largely in different districts, according 
to the varying supplies of the local market. 
Proximity to a sea-coast, or navigable river, or 
canal, enlarged the area of supply, but, as a 
rule, each locality produced what it required 
for ordinary consumption, and the growth of 
population was necessarily limited by the 
enormous difficulty, in the existing state of 
communications, of drawing its food supplies 
from a distance. Foreign goods, such as the 
precious metals, tea, sugar, tobacco, spices, 
'wine, silks, and muslins, which might bear 
the cost of expensive rtansport, formed part of 
the market wares of every European country 
which had distant commercial dealings, but 
such foreign products fomied but a small 
portion of the local trade compared with the 
indigenous products. Even in the United 
Kingdom, where there were greater facilities 
for internal movement than in the rest of 
Europe, land -transport met with almost in- 
surmountable obstacles. A broad - wheeled 
waggon drawn by eight horses, and attended by 
two men, took three weeks to carry four tons 
of goods between London and Edinburgh 
( Wealth of Nations, bk. i. eh. iii.); while a coach 
took a week or more to go the same distance. 
Under such conditions, prevailing even in the 
most progressive countries, stationariness of 
production and population alike remained the 
prevailing feature of the economic world. 
During the nineteenth century the ever in- 
creasing application of steam-power to industry 
tended more and more to transform the old 
condition of things ; by facilitating the trans- 
port of the heavier agricultural products it has 
brought the interior of every country into touch 
with the coast, and therefore extended the 
whole range of commercial dealings. Chicago, 
for instance, at a distance of 4000 miles, is now 
much nearer to London than Edinburgh was 
six'ty years ago, and the carriage of a quarter 
of wheat from Delhi to Liverpool costs now 
only a little more than half a sovereign. The 
local market for all the ordinary necessities of 
life has more and more become part and parcel 
of the world's market. The poorest British 
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household may now find its wants satisfied by 
every quarter of the globe. Its flour may 
have come from India, its meat from Canada 
or Rew Zealand, and the raw material of its 
clothes from America or Australia. 

In effecting this great economic revolution 
Great Britain has been the chief agency. Her 
prolonged struggle with the naval and military 
forces of Europe, organised by the genius of 
Napoleon, left her burdened with an enoimous 
national debt, but it left her mistress of the 
seas, able to appropriate the results of the com- 
mercial enterprise of Europe, and to augment 
it with an energy all her own. Without the 
risk of any European rivalry, she was allowed 
a free hand in consolidating her Indian Empire, 
developing her Canadian colony, founding new 
settlements in Australia and New Zealand, and 
paving the way for an African protectorate. 
During the last seventy years she has made 
good use of her great mineral resources — coal 
and iron — to establish markets in every quarter 
of the world. The area of the British Empire, 
including dependencies, colonies, and spheres of 
influence, is now estimated by Mr. J. Scott 
Keltic at about 11,455,000 square miles, more 
than one-fifth of the whole land area of the 
globe. It is three times the size of Europe, 
nearly three million square mile^ larger than 
the whole of the Russian empire in Emope and 
Asia, nearly nine times the size of the German 
empire at home and abroad ; nine million 
square miles more than the whole of the Erench 
dominions, and just about as large as the 
whole of Africa. This immense territory is 
inhabited by something like 397,000,000 souls, 
embracing almost every type of humanity, about 
the same population as that of all Europe, and 
constituting from one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
population of the world. Its products are of 
infinite variety, and the only supplies which at 
present its population must draw largely from 
foreign countries are corn and cotton. The 
trade of the empire is valued at about 
£2,200,000,000, about one-third of the trade 
of all other civilised countries put together. 
Of this total the trade of the /United Kingdom 
is £1,348,000,000 while £855,000,000 is to be 
credited to the empire beyond our shores. Of 
these£855, 000,000, about£461, 000,000 belong 
to the 7,000,000 odd square miles of colonies 
proper, with a population of over 20,000,000, 
mostly whites ,* and £394,000,000 to the topi- 
cal and sub-tropical possessions covering an area 
of only about 4,096,000 square miles, but with 
a population of 330,000,000, chiefly coloured. 
In order to protect the carriage of commodities 
that circulate between the most distant portions 
of this widely scattered empire, Great Britain 
has found it necessary to hold certain points 
of vantage along the main sea-routes. Along the 
quickest route to our Indian empire are to be 
found the strongly fortified stations of Gibraltar, 


Malta, and Aden, the latter garrisoned by 
Indian troops. The magnitude of our com- 
mercial interests in this direction is proved 
by the fact that the transit trade of Malta 
amounts to nearly £50,000,000, and that, out 
of the total number of ships (4239) that passed 
through the Suez Canal in 1909, 2561 were 
British, the gross tonnage being respectively 
21,500,847 and 13,242,016. The danger to 
which these interests are exposed from the 
hostility of Russia or the rivalry of Erance, has 
been held to justify the occupation of Cyprus 
and Egypt. 

In India and Ceylon, British shipping has the 
protection of Bombay and Trincomalee, and in 
a lesser degree of Kurracliee, Colombo, and 
Calcutta ; and it has been proposed to add to 
the number of fortified stations. Earther east, 
Singapore commands the entrance to the Chinese 
seas, while in those seas Hong- Kong forms the 
central stronghold of British power. If we take 
the alternative route to the east round Africa, 
a similar series of fortified stations at convenient 
distances from each other is to be seen, — Sierra 
Leone, St. Helena, Cape Town, and Mauritius. 
The importance of Cape Town to British com- 
merce cannot be over-estimated. It has been 
calculated by Lord Brassey that £90,000,000 oi 
commerce centres at or passes this point every 
year, including £20,000,000 of outward trade 
to Australia, £13, 000, 000 to the Cape itself, and 
portions of the Indian, Chinese, and other 
eastern trade. But if^ as might well happen in 
the event of a European war, the Suez Canal 
were to be closed, at least £150,000,000, and 
possibly £200,000,000 of British trade would 
be forced to go round the Cape. At the con- 
verging points of the two great eastern routes we 
find the important Australasian stations of 
King George’s Sound, Thursday Island, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and Auckland. Going westward 
across the Atlantic we find fortified stations in 
Halifax, Bermuda, St. Lucia, and Jamaica, and 
farther south the Ealkland Islands, lying on 
the route round Cape Horn. In the Pacific, 
Esqnimault and Vancouver will conveniently 
form the basis of protection for the routes opened 
up to the east by the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, while the Eiji Islands, supplied 
by nature with excellent harbours, lie across the 
path of ships sailing either from British Columbia 
or round South America to the Antipodes. 

Tl^e existence of these well-selected stations 
on all the chief lines of communication is the 
greatest element of strength in the naval suprem- 
acy of Great Britain, and upon their safety 
in time of war would depend the preservation 
of British commerce. Erom these stations would 
have to be drawn those supplies of coal with- 
out which no modem fleet can keep the sea for 
more than a few weeks. And inasmuch as 
Great Britain has, in all the ports of the world 
directly under the control of its government, 
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adopted the policy of free- trade, and is favoured 
by no differential tariffs, even where its self- 
governing colonies have adopted a protective 
system, it may fairly claim, while guarding its 
own commerce, to be guarding that of the 
world at large. 

To appreciate the absolute dependence of 
Great Britain on its commercial relations mfh 
the rest of the world, we have only to look at 
the economic features of its existence. Sixty 
years ago one-third of its working population 
consisted of agricultural labourers and one-third 
of artisans. Now only one-tenth are a^icul- 
tural labourers, and three-fourths are artisans. 
’As a consequence of this change, Great Britain 
can no longer feed itself. She has now (1912) to 
draw more than three-quarters of her supplies of 
corn and flour from abroad. The United States, 
Canada, India, Russia, Argentina, Australia, 
and Roumania send her corn, maize, and rice. 
It is the same with her meat supplies. It 
has been calculated that the quantity of meat 
food at any time in the United Elingdom is only 
sufficient for three months. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of live cattle and many hundred thousands 
of tons of meat have to be imported into the 
country every year from across the sea, the 
United States, Denmark, South America, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand ; even the home supply of 
eggs, butter, and cheese has to be supplemented 
from abroad ; while the ordinary comforts of 
every breakfast-table — tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
sugar, are entirely supplied from each of the 
four great continents. For these articles of daily 
existence alone Great Britain has to pay over 
^£205,000,000 to the rest of the world, and if 
she were cut off from the outside world for even 
a few days, every household would feel the 
pressure of a sudden rise in prices. But not 
merely does Great Britain depend for its daily 
food on foreign supplies ; it largely depends on 
the same source for its daily wage. With the 
exception of coal and iron, the raw material of 
British industry comes chiefly from abroad. Wool 
is imported to the value of over £37,000,000 
from Australia, New Zealand, Africa, South 
America; cotton to the value of £71,700,000 
from America, India, Egypt ; wood to the value 
of £28,000,000 from Canada, Russia, Scandi- 
navia, United States, Honduras ; flax, hemp, 
and jute, to the value of £11,450,000 from 
Russia, India, and other countries. But it is 
not sufficient for Great Britain to import food 
and the raw material of her industries ; she must 
have access to markets for her manufactured 
goods. More than three-quarters of British ex- 
ports consist of more or less manufactured 
fabrics, 'l^’he export of cotton manufactures 
reaches £106,000,000, of woollen manufactures 
£37,000,000, and oflinen and jute£ll, 400,000 ; 
of metals, hardware, and cutlery the exports 
amount to about £58, 000, 000, and of machinery 
to over £29,000,000. 

VOL. II 


The trade of the United Kingdom itself, 
excluding exports of foreign and colonial pro- 
duce, may (1909) he divided into four great 
portions ; — 



Imports. 

Exports. 

With Europe. 

„ United States 
„ British Possessions . 

, , Other foreign countries 

£> 

259.000. 000 

118.000. 000 

145.000. 000 

103.000. 000 

£ 

189.000. 000 
30,000,000 

127.000. 000 
82 000,000 


625,000,000 

378,000,000 


Great Britain’s export trade with Europe is to 
a very great extent made up of woollen, cotton, 
and linen manufactures, metals — especially iron 
and copper — coal, and machinery. To a lesser 
degree she sends leather, hardwa,re, and chemi- 
cals. Her European im ports show every possible 
variety. She takes corn from Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, France, Roumania ; cattle and 
meat from Belgium, Holland, Denmark ; butter, 
poultry, eggs from Belgium, Denmark, Russia, 
Holland, Geraiany, Sweden, France, Italy ; 
cheese and milk from Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, France. From France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal she takes sugar, 
wine, oil, fruit ; of the raw material of industry 
she imports flax, hemp, and wool from Belgium, 
Italy, Russia ; timber from Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Russia ; lead and iron from Belgium 
and Spain ; of manufactured fabrics she takes 
silk and woollen from France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. 

The commerce between Great Britain and 
the United States is much less-varied in nature 
than that between Great Britain and Europe. 
It is almost entirely the exchange of manufac- 
tured articles for food or the raw material of 
industry. The United States sent Great Britain, 
in 1909, corn and cotton to the value respectively 
of about £23,000,000 and £41,000,000, and 
meat (dead and alive) to the value of about 
£19,000,000. She took iu exchange iron, 
cotton, linen, woollen, flax, hemp, and jute 
manufactures. The only articles of food she 
takes from Great Britain are delicacies such as 
biscuits, pickles, sauces, and marmalade, though 
she imports sugar and tea from British posses- 
sions. The total export and import trade 
of the United States now amounts to about 
£660,000,000 sterling, of which about 
£177,000,000 is with the United Kingdom. 

But the trade between the United Kingdom 
and the United States, though far exceeding 
the proportions of that between the United 
Kingdom and any one foreign country, is itself 
largely surpassed hy that between Great Britain 
and the British empire, amounting to over 
£283, 000,000. At the head of the list stands 
British India. Great Britain finds there her 
largest market for cotton goods and yam, of which 
the average import amounts to over £21,000,000. 
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Iron, copper, and machinery make up another 
£10,000,000, out of the total value of British 
imports of about £44,000,000. Prom India 
Great Britain takes in exchange cotton, jute, 
seeds, tea, coffee, rice, and indigo. In 1910 one- 
sixth of the foreign wheat came from India, and of 
the tea, which used to come almost entirely from 
China, more than nine- tenths came in 1910 
from India and Ceylon. Of the total trade of 
India nearly one-half is with the United King- 
dom. The total trade of Ceylonis £18,719,000, 
and the British share is about £7, 462, 000. The 
chief exports, besides tea, are coffee, cinchona, 
plumbago, and cocoa-nut products. 

The trade of Straits Settlements — consisting 
of Singapore, Penang, and Malacca — is largely 
a transit trade, but there is also a considerable 
local trade in the exchange of tin, spices, cutch, 
gambier, gutta-percha, with the cotton and 
iron goods of the United Kingdom. The total 
trade amounts to about £69,000,000 sterling 
annually, but of this England’s share is only 
between £11,000,000 and £12,000,000. The 
total number of vessels that cleared at the ports 
during 1909, exclusive of native craft, was 9446, 
with a tonnage of 11, 096, 894 tons. Hong-Kong 
is the farthest point east in the British Empire, 
and is the great centre of British commerce with 
China and Japan. Its trade amounts to about 
£11,000,000, and of that about £4,300,000 is 
with Great Britain. The trade of Hong-Kong, ^ 
like that of Singapore, is chiefly a transit trade 
carried, on by over 23,000 vessels and nearly 
16,000 junks. 

The commercial intercourse of China is largely 
with the United Kingdom an^ the British 
colonies, and is carried on through the thirty- 
nine trading ports of the Empire. The exports 
to and imports from Great Britain amounted in 
1909 to over £11,000,000, the former being 
chiefly of tea and silk, and the latter of cotton, 
iron, and woollen goods. The import of cotton 
goods from Bombay is rapidly growing, while 
that of Indian opium is falling ofi*, though 
it still remains, next to cotton, the chief 
import, valued at about £4,600,000. The 
trade of Japan is of a somewhat similar character 
to that of China, but its exports are rather 
more varied. It takes £8,619,000, chiefly 
cotton and woollen fabrics, iron, and machinery, 
from Great Britain, but it only exports 
to it about £4,200,000. Its chief export 
trade is with the United States and with 
China. 

Turning south, we come to the tropical British 
dependency of North Borneo, administered by 
a chartered company, chiefly producing sago, 
rice, gums, coffee, timber, spices, gambier, gutta- 
percha, tapioca, and tobacco. Adjacent to it on 
the north-west are the sultanate of Brunei and 
the district of Sarawak, which, in addition to 
their specially tropical products, are said to be 
rich in minerals, especially coal. Off the coast 


of Borneo lies the little island of Labuan, which 
seems likely to become an important naval 
station in the East Indian Archipelago. Last 
among our purely tropical settlements in the 
eastern seas must be mentioned New Guinea, 
with its still undeveloped resources, waiting 
the help of coloured labour. 

Passing across the Pacific we find many islands 
belonging to the British empire. There is an 
export trade with these in copra, guano, sugar, 
and fruit, and an import trade in hardware, 
machinery, drapery, bread-stufls, and timber, 
principally with Great Britain and her colonies, 
which has been encouraged by the new sea-route 
between Vancouver and Australia and New 
Zealand. In view of the piercing of Central 
America by a canal, our West India possessions 
are admirably placed for sharing in the transit 
trade that would spring up. The competition 
of the beet-sugar of Europe rendered these 
islands less valuable than they were, but the 
removal of the sugar bounties has given them 
more hope. Besides sugar they export cocoa, 
cinchona, tea, coffee, and fibres, while their 
trade in fruit is rapidly developing. The total 
trade of British West India amounts to about 
£16,000,000, over one- quarter with Great 
Britain. On the South American continent 
there is only one piece of country under the 
British flag — British Guiana, and it is the only 
part of South America secure against disorder. 
Its trade, similar to that of the West Indies, 
amounts to nearly four millions sterling — 
£1,700,000 with the mother country. With 
the whole of South America the trade of Great 
Britain was in 1909 about £95,000,000, having 
increased considerably during the last decade. 
The chief exports' are animal products and 
wheat, in exchange for cottons, woollens, iron, 
and machinery. 

We come last to the three great colonial 
settlements of the British empire in the proper 
sense of the term — Canada, Australasia, and 
South Africa. Canada covers an area of 
3,746,000 square miles, but the northern 
portions of it can hardly he regarded as habitable 
by people of European extraction. Its popula- 
tion is about 7,185,000, and since the opening 
up of the western portions it has been rapidly 
growing, swollen as it is by an annual addition 
of about 100,000 to 300,000 immigrants. Its 
total trade has now reached the amount of 
£142,000,000, Great Britain and the United 
States both sharing in it largely. Its chief 
exports are wheat, timber, cattle, dairy produce, 
fish, and minerals, including gold. Its imports 
are largely manufactured articles, of which 
it took in 1909 from Great Britain about 
£15,000,000. Off* the coast of Canada is the 
oldest British colony, Newfoundland. It has 
only one industry of any commercial value, and 
that is fishing. Its exports are almost entirely 
marine produce, amounting t6 over £1,800,000 
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sterling. Compared with Canada, the commer- 
cial deTelopment of Australasia has been 
remarkably rapid. With a population of only 
6,116,000 it has a trade of £154,000,000, 
of which about £85,000,000 is with the 
United Kingdom. The British Imports into 
Australasia embrace nearly every article of home 
manufacture, iron (wrought and unwrought), 
cutlery, woollen goods, apparel, haberdashery, 
cotton and linen goods, machinery, paper, books, 
chemicals, and spirits. In exchange Australasia 
exports gold, copper, lead, wool, meat, wheat, 
hides, timber, butter, and wine. Australasia 
is the great supplier of wool for the textile 
industries of Great Britain. Of the total imports 
of wool into the United Kingdom in 1910 
amounting to 803,295,083 lbs., 504,197,893 
lbs. came from Australasia. 

Africa, though on its northern shores for cen- 
turies past taking an important share in the 
trade of the Mediterranean, has only begun to 
develop commercially of recent years. Settle- 
ments have been made by various European 
nations along its western and eastern coasts, and 
in all that portion of the interior which is suited 
for European colonisation. Great Britain has 
now, since the war of 1899-1902, the greater part 
of the continent south of lat. 10®, including 
Cape Colony, hTatal, the Orange River Colony, 
the Transvaal, and an extensive territory north 
and west of these. ' The external commerce of 
Cape Colony amounted in 1909 to £64,000,000, 
of which £53,200,000 was with the United 
Kingdom ; while that of Natal, the Orange 
River Colony, and the Transvaal together was 
about £74,000,000, nearly £47,000,000 being 
with the mother country. The principal ex- 
ports of this region are gold, diamonds, wool, 
ostrich feathers, hair, hides, and grain. We 
also hold Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Lagos, 
Gambia, and Sierra Leone in the north-west, 
with a trade amounting to about £17,000,000 ; 
while our large settlement in the east, including 
the protectorate of Uganda, Somaliland, and 
Zanzibar, provides the remainder of the total 
export and import trade of British Africa, 
excluding Egypt, roughly estimated at over 
£170,000,000, of which about two-thirds is 
with the United Kingdom, and a further part 
with other British possessions. The trade of 
the territories along the Mediterranean shore 
is also important. The exports and imports 
of Egypt amount to about £49,000,000 : the 
export of cotton and cotton seed being about 
£22,000,000 ; cereals, beans, and tobacco 
making up the other chief commodities. The 
trade of Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco makes up 
another £46,000,000 ; cereals, wine, sheep, 
and cattle being the chief exports. The rest 
of the trade on the east and west coasts may 
be roughly estimated at £21,000,000. 

Of all this vast commerce circulating in 
the world, England is the centre. Not merely 


does she pass through her ports a larger pro- 
portion of that commerce than any other 
country, hut her ships carry more commerce 
than those of all the other countries of, the 
world put together. She has also supplied 
most of the capital for developing railway 
communications in India, Canada, South Africa, 
and Australasia, and thereby brought vast 
territories into touch with commercial enterprise, 
England has no doubt had great natural advan- 
tages. Her climate has facilitated continuous 
work, her soil supplied her mineral wealth, 
her insular position safeguarded her ; but it is 
the intelligence, energy, and courage of her 
people that have won for her in the past a 
commercial supremacy unique in the world’s 
history (see Commeeoe, Bbitish ; Commeece). 
This supremacy is now, however, threatened, and 
attention is being earnestly directed towards 
maintaining it, better commercial education and 
tariff reform being discussed with that object. 

[Brassey’s JUTaml Animal. — Cotton and Payne, 
Colonies and Dependencies. — Dilke, Prollems of 
Greaier Britain. — Keltie, J. S., Applied Geo- 
graphy. — Mahan, Capt. A. T., The Influence of Sea^ 
Power upon Eistory and The Influence of Sea Power 
upon French Resolution and Empire . — Parkin, 
G-. E., Imperial Federation . — ^Payne, B. J,, History 
of European Colonies . — Lucas, Hist. Geography 
of the British Colonies. — Conner, Commercial 
Geography. — ^Reclus, E., Geographic XJnvoerselle . — 
Seeley, J., Expansion of England. — Statesmm's 
Tear Booh — Strachey, Sir J., India. — G. G. 
Chisholm, Commercial Geography. — Zehden, Cbm- 
me/rcial Geography^ tr. E. Muirbead.] a. k. c. 

GEOMETRICAL RATIO OE PROGRES- 
SION. Three or more qualities are in geo- 
metrical progression when, as in cases of sums ' 
of money at compound interest, each after the 
first is equal to the preceding one multiplied by 
some constant factor. For example, 1, 3, 9, 
27, when the constant factor or “common 
ratio,” as it is called, is 3, and 100, 101, 
102 yw> yfh&n. the common ratio is 

Itwj geometrical progression. Malthus, 
who maintained that food could only be increased 
in an Aeithmetical Ratio (q.v.), observed that 
since any number of pairs of human beings can 
each have as many children as one pair, the 
population of a country, if it were regulated by 
procreative power alone, would be multiplied in 
each successive equal interval of time by a 
constant factor, or, to put it more shortly, 
would “ increase in a geometrical ratio.” The 
point of Malthus’s comparison of the two ratios 
lies in the fact that if food could only be 
increased in an arithmetical progression, the 
addition which could be made to its production 
in a given period would never grow, while if 
peculation increased in a geometrical progres- 
sion, the addition which would he made to the 
number of mouths in the same period would 
constantly be growing. For eighty years after 
Malthus first wrote, the population of Great 
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Britain continued to grow in a geometrical 
progression, tlie censuses showing that, roughly 
speaking, it multiplied itself by every ten 
years. 

[Todhunter’s Algebra. — ^Malthus, Essay m the 
PrindjpU of Population, hk. i. ch. i. and elsewhere 
throughout. Though Malthus was doubtless the 
first to apply the phrase “arithmetical progression ” 
to the increase of food, he was not, of course, the 
first to apply the phrase “ geometrical progression ” 
to the growth of population. It is e.g. suggested 
by the opening of the article on population in 
the Encydopidie, and is actually used by Voltaire 
[Pictionnaire pMlosophigue in CEuvres completes, 
vol. XX., p. 253).] E. c. 

GERANDO, Joseph Maeia, Baron de 
(1772-1842), was horn at Lyons and died at 
Paris. His life, especially in his youth, was 
full of dramatic incidents. He was on the eve 
of taking orders when the massacres of Septem- 
ber 1792 deterred him from this step. He 
retired to Lyons and sided against the Conven- 
tion when that city was besieged in 1793. 
Wounded, imprisoned, and condemned to death, 
he atiU contrived to escape and to find a refuge 
in Savoy. He returned to Prance after the 
amnesty, and joined the army as a private 
{chasseur it cheval). While he was in garrison 
at Colmar he competed (in 1799) for a prize 
offered by the Institute. He gained the prize; 
and the jury, astonished that a common soldier 
should have won such a distinction, begged, 
with success, that he might be transfen'ed to 
Paris. He rapidly rose to high position ; he 
became secretary-general in the office of the 
ministry of the interior. In this post 
he remained, eight years ; he then be- 
came a counsellor of state — a dignity of 
which the Restoration did not deprive him — 
and in 1830 a peer of France. In 1819 and 
1820 he had given a course of lectures on 
administrative law. Moral- science was the 
study which he preferred. In 1806 he had 
been elected to the Academy of moral and politi- 
cal science ; and when, in 1832, this section of 
the Institute, which had been suppressed in 
1816, was reconstituted, he was restored to the 
position in it he had formerly held. We shall 
pass by his philosophical works, and even those 
connected with the moral sciences, and shall 
refer only to the one of them which deals with 
political economy, that entitled Ee la Menfai- 
sance puhUqm, 4 vols. 8vo, 1839, a powerful 
book, dealing with a wide range of subjects but 
somewhat diffuse, the writer having covered too 
much ground in his work. There was no 
question that he was competent to deal with 
these subjects, having administered the Blind 
Asylum for thirty-five years. He had also 
taken part in many charitable associations, 
for savings, mutual help, etc., in which Ms 
assistance had been very valuable. 

His other works of the same class were : Tableau 


des sodiiSs et des institutions religieuses, ehari- 
tables et de bien pnhlic de Londres, 1 vol. 
12mo, 1824 . — Le visiteur despauvres, 1820-1837. 
Of this there have been several editions, and 
the work received the priic Montyon from the 
French Academy . — Ee VMucationdes sourds-muets 
de naissance, 2 vols. 8vo, 1827, and finally Des 
progrSs de Vmdustrie dans leur rapport avec le 
bien-Ure, physigue et moral, de la dasse ouvrilre, 
which received a prize from the SociiU industrielle 
of Mulhouse, 1841-45, and has gone through several 
editions. a. o. f. 

GERMAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Political economy in Germany 

up to the present time has been a foreign 
science. ... It was imported from England 
and France as a ready-made commodity, and 
the German professors and those who taught it 
remained no more than scholars.” This oft- 
quoted expression from KarlMABx’sD^iss Kapital 
(vol. L appendix) is on the whole justified, if 
applied to the period since Adam Smith, hut 
does not correctly apply to pre-Smithian times, 
when the economic precepts termed collectively 
“the cameral sciences” (see Oameealistio 
Science) formed a distinct doctrine not till 
later affected by any foreign influence. 

The “cameral sciences” (from camera, 
chamber, in particular the chamber in which 
the revenue and expenditure of the sovereign 
were administered) had a wider scope than 
the political, or “national” economy (FbZAa- 
vdrth^chaftslehre) of the present day. In the 
narrower sense, as cameral science proper, the 
study comprised merely the financial adminis- 
tration just mentioned ; in its wider sense it 
embraced not only the doctrines relating to the 
administrative measures for the public welfare, 
but also the technical side of production, e.g. 
agriculture, mining, technology, commerce, etc. 
The immediate object of the cameral sciences 
was to educate a competent staff of state officials 
When absolute government was supplanted by 
English constitutional ideas the cameral sciences 
retreated in their tarn before political economy 
as represented by Adam Smith. Survivals of 
them exist nevertheless in Germany up to tlie 
present day. Established as it was by the 
Golden Bull of 1356, territorial sovereignty in 
Germany did not attain to full development till 
after the peace of Westphalia (1648). Hence 
it was only since this last date that oaiheral 
science came forward as an independent body 
of doctrine. In more ancient times it is treated 
as a supplement to jurisprudence. 

Hence also it results that the history of 
political economy in Germany falls into three 
main sections : — I. the period before the end of 
the TMrfcy Years’ War ; II. the interval be- 
tween the Thirty Years’ War and Adam Smith 
III. from Adam Smith np to the present day. 

I. The period before the end of the Thirty 
Yeari JVar (1648). — Germany during the- 
middle ages presents a state of affairs re 
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sembling that of other European countries. 
It is only among the exponents of Canon 
Law that we meet with disquisitions on 
economic relations. The standpoint corre- 
sponds to the theological basis of the main 
doctrine. Natural economics are more pleasing 
in the sight of God than economics based on 
money. The encroachments of the latter are 
to be opposed by severe usury laws (see In- 
teeest). Germany has no teacher in this line 
who overtops his feUows, as, for example, France 
has in her Bishop Oresme (died 1382). 

With the approach of modern times and the 
victorious advance of monetary economics, a 
change also took place in theory. The Human- 
ists (see Humanism), as adherents of absolute 
government copied from classic ideals, discussed 
the means by which that system of government, 
as opposed to the feudal organisation of society, 
could be established, putting forward .views akin 
to the mercantilism of a later age (see Mercan- 
tile System). This holds good for the Insti’ 
tutio prindpis christiam/i of Erasmus, translated 
under the title of U'nterweisung eines frummn 
md christlichm Fursten (1521), which is the 
first independent work on these matters. It 
L'J dedicated to Charles V. and culminates in 
the advice that a sovereign should follow a 
thrifty regime, and, in the event of his needing 
a tribute, should in the first place levy it on 
the goods of foreign merchants. There can be 
no doubt that this work was a material incen- 
tive to the scheme brought forward in the 
imperial diet in the winter of 1522-23 for 
consolidating the imperial customs. It pro- 
posed to encircle the empire, including the 
Netherlands but excluding Switzerland, with a 
customs line and a duty of 4 per cent ad valorem 
on imports and exports. The project was 
defeated through the opposition of the mercan- 
tile interest in the imperial towns. 

The reformers, especially Luther, contribute 
with more or less discursiveness to the discus- 
sion of the economic situation, without, however, 
showing any marked originality. They hold a 
kind of middle position between the standpoint 
of canon law and that of the mercantilism of 
territorial sovereignty. 

A somewhat lively literary controversy, 
chiefly conducted by jurists, arose towards the 
middle of the 16th century respecting the 
curnency. The question whether coins should 
be minted at their full nominal value, or at 
less than their full nominal value in metal, 
was the apple of discord in a semi-official paper 
war, which became celebrated, between the 
two branches, Ernestian and Albertian, of the 
princely house of Saxony (1530). The reign of 
the most remarkable territorial sovereign of his 
time, the Elector Augustus of Saxony (1553-86), 
soon after gave occasion for several more im- 
portant economic works, notably Yon Ossa’s 
Frudentia regoicdiva (written 1556, published 


1607). More than a century later (1717) it 
was republished by Thojiasius and made the 
basis of his economic lectures. 

Special mention under this period may 
further be made of Obrecht, professor of law 
at Strassburg, with his posthumous work (1617) 
entitled Filnff u%tersdiiedliche secreta politica 
vcm Aristellung und Vermehrung gvder Folicey, 
etc., in which he urges the necessity of a fund 
of money {cerarium sanctum) for the sovereign, 
and proposes to connect with it a system of 
fire insurance. He also discusses a special 
institution to provide for children (ceraritm 
Uberorum) on almost modem insurance princi- 
ples. The names of the chief originator of 
the so-called JFausvceter literature” of rural 
economy — T. Colerus {CEcommia ruralis et 
domestica, 1591-1605), of the jurist T. Bornitz 
{De rerum suffi.cientia in repuhlica et civitaie 
procuranday 1625), and of the professor of law 
at Tubingen and subsequently at Ingolstadt, 
Chr. Besole (De cerarw, 1620), also deserve 
mention, the two latter being more or less ency- 
clopsedic in treatment. A transition between 
this and the next period is afforded by E. 
Klock, whose book De amtrihviionihcs (1634), 
written dmiug the Thirty Years’ War, contains 
a detailed and rather advanced theory of taxa- 
tion, in which some attempt is made to 
construct a progressive system. 

II. The period between the Thirty Tears* 
JFar and Adam Smith (1648-1790). — Seldom 
has it ever befallen a nation to experience an 
overthrow, both in its internal and external 
relations, similar to that which Germany 
sustained between 1618 and 1648. Prosperity 
was annihilated and the nation lacerated to 
death. The lead in politics and culture was 
henceforward, for centuries, surrendered to the 
western states of Europe. It was no easy task 
which confronted territorial sovereignty, the 
principle of which had, since the peace of West- 
phalia, been made one of the essential parts of 
the imperial constitution. The land laid waste 
had to be brought into cultivation again, and, 
for this purpose, had to be re-populated, and 
the state debt incurred by the war to be 
liquidated. Scientific skill was called in to 
help. The theory of administration or eameral 
science,* which at that period was attaining its 
full development, thus became on one side a 
theory of agiiculture ; on another, a pohcy of 
population ; on a third, a science of state 
revenue, or finance. And hence there grew up 
the composite title under which, from the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, these subjects 
were taught at the universities, viz. ‘‘economic, 
police, and especially eameral science ” {Oekono- 
mische FoUzei- und (besondere) Gameral-wis- 
smschaft). 

The science split into two “confessions,” 
corresponding to the religious dualism of the 
empire. There was a Catholic branch, groups 
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ing itself around the house of the Hapsburgs ; 
and a Protestant branch, the central force of 
which gradually developed together with the 
growing ascendency of the Hohenzollerns. 

In the Catholic group the sectarian character 
is less prominent. It starts with J. J. Becher 
whose brilliant work, Folitischer Biscurs 
von den eigentlichen Ursaclien des Auf- mid 
Abnehmens der Beiche, Stadte mud FUpnUihen, 
etc. (1668), might eten to-day be read with 
profit. Dedicated, in the second edition, to 
the emperor, Leopold I., it maintains that 
“cZie vclkreiche und nahrhafte Gemd'iie” a 
populous and web. nourished community, should 
be the aim of territorial administrative policy. 
Without the means of subsistence there is no 
population ; the converse also holds good that 
without an adequate population there can be no 
proper means of subsistence, since human beings 
are dependent on each other. Hence the states- 
man has impartially to keep in view both these 
poles on which the welfare of the state tmms. 
In so doing he must guard agamst the three 
cardinal foes of well-being, namely TnonopoUum 
(monopolies) ; j^ohjpoUum (industrial anarchy) ; 
and propoUv/m (usurious forestalling). Becher’s 
proposals for preventive organisation border 
more or less on socialism. He detested mer- 
chants who imported from abroad goods that 
may also be produced at home, and abused them 
roundly as the real “ propolists.” On the other 
hand, men of business who invested their capital 
in the promotion of native industry seemed to 
him the ‘‘pillars’' of society. The whole 
political system ought to be based on true 
religion (Catholicism), N evertheless the clergy 
has to stand within, and not without, the 
state, and must be subject to civU law. 
The development of Becher’s ideas is continued 
by F. W. Hornbck’s Oesterreich uber alles 
wann es nur will (1684). One proposition in 
it has become celebrated, viz. “ it were better 
to give two thalers for a commodity and keep 
them in the country, than to give only one 
which leaves the country.” Homeck attaches 
cardinal importance to the industrial inde- 
pendence of his country, and especially with 
regard to France. To compass this he would 
prohibit in general all foreign manufactures, 
and do this without waiting till all the coi-re- 
sponding industries were started in the country, 
inasmuch as they would at once spring up out 
of the earth. The third of this group was 
W. von Schroder, author of a book dedicated 
to the Emperor Leopold, Furstliche ScJwdz- und 
Bent- Rammer (1686). Here highest import- 
ance is ascribed to the financial interest of the 
ruler, which ultimately coincides with the 
national interest. The sentence, “that the 
wealth or the poverty of the country is caused, 
not by import and export of money, but by 
the equilibrium of manufacture ” (cp. lix.), is 
characteristic of the writer’s standpoint. This 


being so, Schroder should not be termed, as he 
is by many, eig. by Kosoheb, a strict mercan- 
tilist in the sense of confounding wealth with 
metallic money. There is in fact no “strict” 
mercantilist in this sense amongst the German 
cameralists.^ 

The Protestant section presents a richer, if 
not exactly a more important, literature. At 
the head stands V. L. von Seckendorff {q.v,\ 
whose work Der teutsche Furstenstaat (1655) is 
written in a strictly Lutheran spii’it. The 
Protestant disposition comes out yet more 
keenly in the later work Der Christenstaat 
(1685), which seeks to show “wdiat things in 
church and state are Christian and right, and 
what can bo reformed according to the 
principles of Christianity” {i.e. of Protest- 
antism). Seckendorff had set Mmself the task 
of initiating young statesmen into the theory 
and art o£ government. His Filrstenstaat is, 
therefore, essentially didactic in character. 
The leading idea is the coincidence between the 
interest of sovereign and people, whom he 
wished to see as numerous as possible. “ The 
greatest treasure of the country consists in 
numbers of well-nourished people.” After he 
had spent the chief part of his life in the 
service of the Dukes of Gotha, he was appointed 
chancellor of the newly-founded university of 
Halle in the service of the Elector of Branden- 
burg, but died in the same year (1692). In 
the reign of the Great Elector of Brandenburg, 
Frederick William the Great (1640-1688), a 
violent paper controversy took place concerning 
the excise. It was opened by the work 
FMdecJcte Goldgrube in der Acdse, by Chr. 
Teutophilus (pseudonym for Tenzel), 1686. 
In it the Great Elector is extoUed for keeping 
on foot a standing army {miles perjpetuus) for 
the maintenance of his Protestant supremacy, 
for which the “sweet-tempered, gently-flowing 
excise ” was a far more fitting fiscal means than 
the “violent levy.” This advice, as we know, 
was not unheeded by the prince. 

Cameral studies underwent an important 
development during the reign of king Frederick 
William I. of Prussia (1713-1740). Although 

1 The statement that “wealth is money” I have como 
across but once in the economic literature of Germany, 
viz. in the second of the three pamphlets concerned 
with the currency controversy between tlie two 
branches of the ruling house of Saxony mentioned 
above (15S0). (See pp. 66 and TO of the new edition 
prepared by W. Lotz, Leipzig, 1S9E.) This little tract, 
put together mei’ely for controversial purposes, Daa 
Mum-Belangende Antvjort und Bertcht, etc., is justly 
stigmatised by Roscher as being ‘ ‘ strikingly ill-written ” 
and “ sophistical," and can in no case rank as represent- 
ing a prevaihng tendency of thought. It is much more 
common, in cameralistic literature, to find sentences 
apparently postulating identity between wealth and 
popuLation. Yet it would again be incorrect to regaid 
this view as especially characteristic of cameralism. On 
closer inspection the two notions, wealth and popula- 
tion, are found to be distinct, while they are reluted a.? 
reciprocally cau.se and efieet. The wealth or well-being 
of the nation consists in the equilibrium, conditioned 
by progress, of both elements. a. a. 
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no friend to the university systenij he held 
that in connection with his reorganisation of 
the Prussian civil service the establishment of 
cameralistic chairs was necessary. The pro- 
fessorship at Halle university was given to 
Gasser, till then professor of law, while that 
at Frankfurt on the Oder was bestowed on 
Dithmar the historian (1727). From the date 
of the latter’s book, Einleitung in die Oekono- 
mische Fokzei‘ und CameralwissenscJiaft (1781), 
the division of subjects indicated by its title re- 
mained unchanged till the time of Sonnenfels. 
Dithmar also was the first to start an economic 
journal in Germany under the title OekonomiseJie 
Fama (from 1729). 

From this date also specialised treatises began 
to appear. J. R. von Rohr (1688-1742) set 
forth “economic” science, i.e. the theory of 
rural economy, in his Compendidse JSaushaltungs- 
UUiothelc. Through Hs work Silvimltura, 
ceconomica (1713), H. C. von Carlowitz became 
the father of the economies of forestry. P. T. 
Marperger (1666-1730) achieved in his own 
writings an entire literature of commerce. The 
theory of population found its classic representa- 
tive in T. P. SiissMiLCH (g.T.), whose famous 
work. Die gbttliche Ordnung in den Verander- 
ungen des mmschlichen Geschlechts (1742), which 
appeared in the reign of Frederick the Great 
(1740-1786), may be looked upon as the pro- 
gramme of that monarch as regards the politics 
of population. Siissmilch takes as his text the 
scriptural injunction, “ Be fruitful and multi- 
ply.” The king considered it as “un axiome 
certain, quele nombre des peuples fait larichesse 
des itats.” 

Two side channels, one philosophical and one 
statistical, now flow parallel to the main stream 
of the Protestant branch of cameral science. 

At the head of the former stands Leibhitz, 
who, in his Bedenken wn AiofricMung einer 
Sodetat in Deutschland zur Aufnahme derKunste 
und JFissenschaften (1669), expresses opinions 
in essential agreement with Becher’s economic 
ideas. G. Morhof, professor at Kiel, reviving 
the old Greek division of practical philosophy 
into ethics, politics, and economics, in his 
large work, Polyhisior (1688 and 1692), treated 
comprehensively of the literature and history 
of the last-named subject. Chr. Thomasitjs of 
Halle, in his popular philosophical lectures, 
dealt fully with economic matters, taking as 
his basis the writings of Ossa and Seckendorfil 
Political economy is specially appreciated by 
Clir. Wolff, at first in his Vemiinftige Qedanken 
vom gesellschaftlichen Leben der Memchen (1721), 
and then in his (Economica methodo scientifico 
'jpeTtTactata{\.7(>4)^ the standpoint being through- 
out a moderate mercantilism. 

The statistical parallel line takes its origin 
in the writings of the father of the history of 
‘German law, H. Conring {q.'o.) of Helmstedt 
(d. 1681). It is continued by G. Sohmeizel 


(d. 1747), who included in his university 
lectures at Jena and Halle a collegium, ^olituo- 
statisticum, and received further development 
from his pupil, G. Achehwall (g.^^, d. 1772) 
at Gottingen, and gained for him, though in- 
appropriately, the sobriquet of a “father ol 
statistics.” He was followed at Gottingen by 
A. SOHLOZER, the author of the well-known 
definition, “Statistics are stationary history, 
and history is continuous statistics.” In con- 
trast to the English “ political arithmeticians,” 
such as Petty, Gratot, Halley, and others, 
the chief strength of his method lies not in the 
figures “Zahlen,” but in the description in 
words Wortbeschreibung.” This “Staaten- 
zustandskunde ” (science of the condition of 
states), in its geographical aspects — ^is further 
developed by Buschihg (d. 1793). 

It was thus that matters stood in Germany 
when foreign science began to exercise an in- 
fluence on cameral science, which till then had 
moved entirely within its own national limits. 
The movement began in the work of the diplo- 
matist and friend of Frederick the Great, T. F. 
von Bielfeld — Institutions ;politiques (1760 ; 
German edition entitled Lehrlegriff der Stacds- 
kuTistf 1761). This, though destitute of origin- 
ality, was an epoch-making book for Germany, 
inasmuch as it dealt with matters entirely 
outside the range of the cameral sciences of 
that day, and, as it was written in French, 
is exclusively based on French economic works. 
For the first time the German reading public 
became acquainted with such authors as Vaitban, 
Melon, Dijtot, Forbonnais, etc. From that 
time the influence of foreign writings on 
cameralistic literature became permanent. 

The merit of having united into one syste- 
matic whole the collected antecedent tendencies 
of the Catholic and Protestant sections as well 
as of the later foreign influences, belongs to 
J. H. G. von JusTi (d. 1771). Justi had been 
in the employ both of Austria and of Prussia, 
as well as for a time in that of Hanover 
(Gottingen). The earliest of his principal works 
is Staatswirthschaft (1st ed. 1750); his later 
writings are but more comprehensive expositions 
of it. Justi follows in general the divisions of 
Dithmar, but he establishes the science of trade 
or commerce, as a separate sub-division to be 
detached from the science of political adminis- 
tration. To Justi can be traced the scheme, 
which was subsequently carried out in various 
places, of establishing in the German universi- 
ties, not only separate chairs, but entire faculties 
of political economy, with six or seven professors. 
His saying that a state can never be over-peopled 
is well known. In political philosophy his 
model is Montesquieu, with whose preference 
for the English constitution he is in sympathy. 
English economic literature, or the other hand, 
was almost entirely unknown lo him. It was 
reserved for a British citizen. Sir J. Steuart 
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(q.v.), a partisan of tEe lionse of Stuart, to an* 
troduce a knowledge of it into Germany. He fled 
to the Continent after the battle of GnUoden 
(1746), and for a time enjoyed the hospitality 
of the courts of Baden and W urtemberg. During 
this period Steuart composed the celebrated 
Inquiry, etc., the English edition appearing in 
1767, the German trSinslation (in two versions), 
1769. The work made a great stir, but its 
influence was soon weakened by the intension of 
the doctrines of the French Physiocrats. 

The system of the physiocrats could find no 
soil so favourable as that of Geimany. What 
proved its special attraction in that country 
was its metaphysical element. At many of 
the smaller German universities, some of which 
are now closed, the chair of phiLoaophy was 
united to that of the cameral sciences, Qtjesnay’s 
theories, professing to form a philosophical system 
based on economics, were in striking correspond- 
ence to this arrangement. Great enthusiasm 
arose for the science noumlle, which became 
known chiefly through the J^yMmirides du 
dtoyen, published from 1767 onwards (see 
EPH^MlfiEinES). 

At the head of its adherents stood A. 
SoHLETTWBlN (g.v.), formerly FrivaMocerd at 
Jena, and in 1763 taken into the service of the 
Margrave Eakl Feiedrioh of Baden. Both these 
men entered on the experiment of introducing 
the Imp5t Unique {q.v.) into some villages of 
Baden (see Mieabeau, Y. R., Marquis de). 
The margrave, moreover, was the author of 
the celebrated JJbr6g4 des prioicipes d'4con<mie 
'politique, which was revised by Du Pont and 
Quesnay, and appeared in the issue for 1^72 
of the MpMmirides du aitoyen, Schlettwein’s 
zeal was equalled by that of the state secre- 
tary of Basle, Isaak Iselin (g'.'y.) whose 
periodical, Ephemeriden der Mensdihenl was 
started in 1776 as a pendant to the Parisian 
organ similarly named. A prominent position 
among German economists belongs to the pro- 
fessor of military construction at Kassel, J. 
Mauvillon (g'.'y.) of French descent. In his 
Barrmlimg von Aufsdtzen uber Qegemtdnde aus 
der Staatshunst, Staatswirthschaft und neuesten 
Stmtengeschichte, published in 1776, occurs the 
first use of the terms physiocrat” and physio- 
oratic system,” which were derived from the 
word “physiooratie,” chosen by Du Pont as the 
title of a collection of essays published by him ; 
Mauvillon challenged any opponents to a public 
contest. The glove was taken up by more than 
one, the first to respond being the Kassel pro- 
fessor, C. W. Dohm, in an article which 
appeared in the Eeiotsches Museum for 1778, en- 
titled TJeber das physiohratische System, followed 
in 1780 by Yon Pfeifer’s Der Anti-physiohrai, 
etc. On behalf of the system then appeared 
K. F, FtiRSTENAU Versuch einer Apologia des 
physiokratischen Systems (1779) ; E. Springer 
Ueher das physioh'atische System (1780) j also 


MauviUon’s own PhysiokratiscJic Briefe an den 
Herrn Professor Dohm (1780). A middle posi- 
tion was taken up by G. A. Will, Versuch uber 
die Physiokratie, deren Geschichte, Literatur, 
Inhalt und JVerth (1782). The contest, which 
was conducted in the most chivahous manner, 
had no favom’able issue for the system. Its 
fall was brought about less by the arguments 
of its opponents than by the rapidly increasing 
preponderance of the doctrine of Adam Smith. 

Specially noteworthy among the opponents 
of the Physiocrats is - J. von Sonnenfels 
(q^v.), professor of financial and political science 
at Yienna from 1763. He borrowed his 
arguments from Quesnay’s vehement French 
opponent, Forbonnais, and entered the lists 
more especially against the Imp5t Unique. 
The belief in the desirability of the maximum 
increase of population, which had been, by the 
teaching of the Physiocrats, thrust more into 
the background, emerges with renewed energy 
in Sonnenfels. The measure of the population 
in a state is set, not by the means of subsist- 
ence, but by the opportunities for employment. 
The increase of the latter is accordingly the 
duty of the statesman. Sonnenfels distinguish od 
two kinds of balance in trade, the numerical,” 
or monetary, balance, and “the balance of 
advantage,” i.e, the balance of employment. 
The one can be active while the other is passive. 
If ^e.g. Austria and Portugal exchange linen to 
the value of £2,500,000 for diamonds to the 
value of only £2,000,000, the numerical balance 
is unfavourable to Austria, but the balance of 
advantage is favourable. To Sonnenfels also 
is due a new classification of economic subjects, 
indicated already in the title of his principal 
work — Grundsaize der Polizd, Eatidlung mid 
Finanz (Principles of Police, Commerce, and 
Finance, 1st ed. 1765). The science of police 
was to detach the branch dealing with the 
measures for the public welfare, and to confine 
itself to tbe doctrines relating to the mainten- 
ance of the public safety. The former should 
be included in the science of commerce, by 
which arrangement that science is made to 
embrace approximately the same subjects which 
in our days are dealt with by political economy. 
What was hitherto cameral science proper 
became the science of finance. This is essenti- 
ally the classification as now used in the Gorman 
universities. 

Towards the end of the 18 th century politi- 
cal economy in Germany becomes a .chaos first 
cleared in the 19th century by the victorious 
advance of the doctrines of Adam Smith. 
Original thinkers like Justus Moser went their 
own way, but without producing any abiding 
influence. Others, such as J. Beckmann of 
Gottingen (q.v.), Jung-Stilling of Heidelberg 
(subsequently of Marburg), kept firm to the 
old cameralistic pattern, setting forth the 
doctrine in its completeness, i.e. inclusive of 
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technical methods of production, such as the 
theory of rural economy, forestry, mining, 
technology, and trade, and for this purpose 
compiling countless text-books. Others again 
followed Sonnenfels. The remainder were 
divided into adherents of the Physiocrats, 
and adherents of Adam Smith. The teaching 
of the latter in particular made irresistible 
progi-ess through its popularisation in the trans- 
lated treatises of the French writer J. B. Say. 

Cameral science, nevertheless, aS already 
stated, has even at the present day not dis- 
appeared from Germany. In the south German 
states the cameralistic career is still a separate 
career in the state service, and for the prepara- 
tion of its candidates the universities of Munich 
and Tiibingen have special independent econo- 
mic faculties ; while elsewhere the subjects in 
question come under the jurisdiction of the 
faculties of philosophy or jurisprudence. The 
technological branches moreover are studied at 
polyteohni6al academies, as well as at special 
schools for agriculture, forestry, mining, and 
commerce. Modem political economy in Ger- 
many shows, however, still many traces of its 
past. Even though the epigonous attempt of 
Th. SoHMALZ, professor at Berlin, to i^use 
new life into cameral science by infusing physio- 
oratio doctrine into it failed' {ETwyclo^pMie d&r 
KarMralwissenschaft, 2nd ed. 1819), yet the 
manuals of Rati of Heidelberg (d. 1870) stand 
with one foot in the old cameral science and 
the other in Adam Smith’s doctrine. This 
also holds good as to Baumstark of Greifswald 
(d. 1889), who has been called “the last 
of the cameralists” {KameraUstisch& Ericyclo- 
1885). At the present time, however, 
during the 19th century, the Smith-Say tend- 
ency has prevailed in academic chairs and in 
the opinion of the public at large, and 
accordingly Earl Marx’s assertion, quoted at 
the introduction to this article, respecting 
this period is, upon the whole, correct. During 
quite recent years political economy in Germany 
and Austria has taken an independent flight 
and has exercised a most powerful influence 
over modern thought in other countries. 

[Julius Kautz, Die gescMchtUche Mritvncklmg 
der National- Odiconomih und ihrer Lit&ratur, 
Wien, 1860. — Wilhelm Eoscher, GescMchte der 
National -Oehonomik in NmtscUand, Munchen, 
1874. — Gustav Marchet, Studien^&r die Eniioich- 
lung der VerwalUmgslehre in Deutschla'nd von der 
zweiten Ealfte des 17 Ms zvm Ends des 18 Jahrhwn- 
derts^ Munchen, 1885. Also the other standard 
works on the history of political economy.] a. o. 

III. The period from Adam Smith (1790) 
to the end of the 19th Century. — Though the 
Wealth of Nations was translated ^ into German 
by J. F. Schiller (not the poet) as soon as 
it appeared, its influence in Germany and 
Austria was very inconsiderable till the end 
1 Tlds translation is in 2 vols. Vol. i. 1776 5 ii. 1778. 


of the century. The most enlightened uni- 
versity of the day was that of Gottingen in 
Hanover ; and the Gottinger Gelehrten ATHseigen 
(10th March and 5th April 1777), while it 
declared the book to be of great value, pro- 
nounced against its chief conclusions, especially 
in regard to economic policy. The statesmen 
of the time, when they troubled themselves 
about economic principles at all, inclined to 
the Physiocrats, till the shock of the French 
Revolution discredited everything French. But 
in 1817 Adam Muller, whose bias was against 
Adam Smith, speaks of him notwithstanding 
as “ the greatest writer of all times in political 
economy”; and MuHer nine years before had 
written against him in the tone of one who 
recognises his great and increasing power. 
Under Adam Smith, he says,’ “the science 
of national economy was no longer directed 
to a speculative examination of the resources 
of the state, but to a continual increase' of 
the same in practice.”’ In fact the man 
and the book were in Germany identified 
with the active pursuit of wealth as an 
end in itself. The condition of things de- 
scribed in Fichte’s Closed State (1800), the 
eager competition for material riches all the 
world over, is regarded as Smith’s ideal and 
aim. Garvb, the popular philosopher, had 
popularised Adam Smith by presenting the 
public with a new translation (1794), and the 
Scottish economist was already creating a school 
in Germany. He had become to economics w’hat 
Kant was to philosophy. The Prussian states- 
men of the war of liberation were his followers 
to a great extent in finance. Many professors 
were Avith him. Professor Christian Jakob 
Kraus of Kbnigsberg (1763-1807) carried his 
devotion even to the copying of literary peculi- 
arities. Professor Georg Sartorius of Got- 
tingen (1766-1828) departed from his master 
mainly in the matter of economic policy ; he 
insisted on a number of exceptions to the prin- 
ciple of “natural liberty.” Professor August 
Ferdinand Ludbr (1760-1819) at first con- 
tented himself Avith discursive illustration of 
Smith’s doctrines from books of travel and 
statistics, with too little regard to the facts of 
his own country, but feE by degrees into a 
scepticism which was as exaggerated as his 
earlier faith. Hufelanh (1760-1817), Lotz 
(1771-1838), SoDBN (1754-1831), and Jakob 
(1759-1827), were little more than intelligent 
popularisers. As Garve’s economics were con- 
nected with the philosophy of Wolff, the 
economics of Jakob were connected with the 
philosophy of Kant, of which he was an ardent 
defender. The influence of Fichte and Hegel 
on the progress of economics was slow to 
reveal itself. 

The melancholy which accompanied the 
political depression of Germany in the early 
years of the 19th century, and which is shown 
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not only by Fichte’s Closed State (1800), but by 
books like Der gesunJcene M&mchenwerth (anon. 
1804), gave place to a manlier spirit after the 
war of liberation ; there is an improved tone 
even in economics. The text-book of Raxt, the 
Heidelberg professor (1792-1870), showed an 
activity of mind which was above mere repro- 
duction of English writings, while the said 
writings, not only of Smith but of his suc- 
cessors, were really better known and better 
utilised than before. So important was Rau’s 
Lehrhuch (1826) that it may be said to have 
held the field in spite of much criticism till 
Professor Adolf Wagner in our own time 
attempted to re-edit it, and then found he 
must re-write it. The features characteristic 
of German economics in its early period are not 
altogether absent in Ran. Economic books 
were largely written for the practical statesmen 
of Germany and not for the economic students, 
or even the statesmen of the world in general. 
Rau’s book is partly written, like the old 
Jcameralistische LeJirbucTier, for working politi- 
cians and diplomatists. But it contains also 
theoretical economics of a wider range ; and its 
criticisms of the past are largely founded on 
really economic arguments, not as in what is 
called the “romantic” school largely on appeals 
to sentiment. At the same time it seems hardly 
fair to attach the name romantic to the works 
of men lilse Adam Mulleh (1779-1829), when 
we consider that the romantic school in litera- 
ture is on the whole in sympathy with the ideas 
of the French Revolution, and this “romantic 
school” in economics is in reaction against them. 

From the peace of 1815 we may trace three 
lines of development in German economics, the 
theoretical, the historical, and the socialistic, 
though the lines sometimes cross each other. 
After Rau on the field of theory the work of 
Von Thunen (1780-1850) is most important. 
In Der isoUrte Siaat (1826) Von Thimen 
published investigations on the theory of rent 
substantially at one with the theory of Ricardo, 
but worked out independently. His conception 
is not, as the title might suggest, that of an 
ideal state, but of a theoretical simplification 
of the conditions of inquiry. The effect is 
shown, theoretically, of the distance of equally 
fertile zones of land from the town as their 
centre, when all outside influences are con- 
ceived to be removed. The influence of situa- 
tion on rent is thus presented in a figure which 
shows how nearly the abstract method may 
approach the pictorial. Von Thunen himself 
attached even more importance to his theory of 
natural wages, described by him mathematically 
as the square root of ap where a is the neces- 
saries of life and p the product of capital and 
labour. Wages are not simply necessaries, 
but should increase with the product- Von 
Thunen is sometimes claimed as a socialist, but 
his attitude was rather that of a landowner, 


who was very advanced in his social pro- 
gramme, but could not altogether forgot hia 
own order. 

Hermann (1795-1868), the Bavarian minis- 
ter, was in one respect more worthy than even 
Von Thunen to rank beside the great English 
and French economists. His Stmtsioirthschaft- 
liehe Untersuehimgm (1832) cover all branches 
of purely economic theory, and there is hardly 
any part of the subject on which he has not 
left fruitful suggestion. Like Von Thunen, he 
showed how a practical man could reason 
abstractly, though it may perhaps he a sign of 
a practical bent that in his book he devotes 
most space to production. He makes a clear 
distinction between matters technical and 
matters economical. He dwells on “subjec- 
tive ” aspects of goods and wealth that were 
afterwards brought into prominence by the 
Austrian school. The distinction of consumer’s 
capital from productive capital, and joint action 
from collective action, the analysis of the 
various elements in cost, and of employer’s 
profits, and the relation of cost to price and to 
value, are very characteristic. The second 
half of his book is indeed largely a treatise on 
value, as was said of the whole of Ricardo’s. 
There is perhaps no single German economic 
work that leaves on its readers so deep an im- 
pression of sti'ength as Hermann’s ; and yet it 
would be hard to say in what particular his 
work effected a profound change in economic 
speculation. Until Professor Marshall paid 
him due recognition, Hermann’s name was 
little known by English economists, Ban- 
field being in this respect a notable excep- 
tion. 

Since Hermann, there has no doubt been 
much theoretical work done in Germany, but 
it has as a rule taken the shape of monographs, 
as of IVIangoldt on U'lUernehm&rgewinn, 
Sehaffle on Ausschlieszende AhsatzmrhdUnisse, 
or else it has occurred incidentally in the 
course of a treatise perhaps headed Volks- 
wirthschaftslehre, hut containing more of his- 
tory, statistics, and politics than of abstract 
reasoning. In Austria, on the contrary, ex- 
cellent theoretical work of the old type is being 
done, and it began in a reaction against the 
German historical school of political economy. 
Between this historical school and the theoreti- 
cal we may take men like List as occupying 
a midway position. After Nebbnixts (1784- 
1857), List (1789-1846) has the chief merit of 
persuading the states, and sections of states, to 
adopt free trade within their borders and a 
uniform tariff outwards, — to institute in othei 
words a customs union (Zollverbin). Baden, 
and more effectively Prussia, led the way ; and 
between 1828 and 1852 the ZoUverein had 
drawn nearly all the minor states into its fold. 

This movement is in many ways to be com- 
pared with the English agitation against the 
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corn laws anffL for free trade. Yet the 
Zollverein secured only what England had 
possessed for some centuries, and the United 
Kingdom since 1707 and 1800 ; there was to 
be free trade within, and a uniformity in the 
protective duties against the foreigner. List 
was a powerful advocate of both domestic free 
trade and protection against the foreigner. He 
agreed with Cobden and Bright in desiring 
that “political economy should descend from 
the studies of the learned, from the chairs^ of 
the professors, from the cabinets of the states- 
men, into the counting-houses of the men of 
business, the offices of public servants, the 
dwellings of the landowners, the county meet- 
ings of the agriculturists, — to become the 
common property of all educated citizens” 
{National-SysteT/i^. But this must not be the 
ruling political economy, which deals with the 
whole world, as if the universal peace had been 
already established. Till political strife has 
ceased, it will be needful for political economy 
to be national and not cosmopolitan. A 
protective system will develop the “ productive 
powers ” of each several nation, and fit it better 
for the ultimate state of brotherhood and peace 
and universal free trade. Political economy 
should be much more the study of these pro- 
ductive forces than, as hitherto, the study of 
exchange and value. Lh^e A. Comte, List had 
his law of the three stages, and he made some 
show of justifying it from history. 

List was, however, not a good representative 
of the rising historical school. The historical 
school, of which the main position is that aU 
economical doctrine is relative to the particular 
epochs in which it appears, and has nothing 
in it permanent or true for all times, was 
better represented by Sohon, Hildebrand, 
Schaffle, Roscher, and Knies. Whether it can 
claim descent from Savignt and the jurists, 
or only from Gervinus and the historians, is 
a question which need not be decided here. 
It is discussed by Prof. C. Menger {Methode der 
Sodalwisscnschaften, 1883, bk. iv. ch. iii.) 
(see Historical School). 

Since the time of Hermann some of the 
best work done in Germany, even in theory, 
has been done by adherents of this school, and 
this shows the elasticity of their chief principle. 
Schaffle has written on Exclusive rights of Sale 
(1867), L. von Stein on finance and adminis- 
tration (1860), Knies on money (1873 seg.). 
Very significant too is the presence in such a 
book as Roscher’s Political Economy of the 
old economic discussions of capital, wages, 
profits, rent, and taxation. Even the extreme 
section treat the theory of the currency and 
money as comparatively fixed and permanent, 
and the Malthusian law of population is so 
treated on the whole by Roscher, Rijmelin, 
and Wagner. There are in fact at least three 
groups, which may be called a right, a left, 


and a centre. Roscher and Schaffle, belonging 
to the right, use deduction freely ; Roslee, 
Held, Nasse, less often ; SehmoUer and Bren- 
tano would fain avoid it altogether, though 
(like Thorold Rogers in our own country) 
they are not able to preserve complete con- 
sistency. As was said above (article A. Comte 
and English Early Economic History), the 
historical economists are really historians who 
have studied economics rather than economists 
pur sang ; and this appears especially in the 
left and centre, — in the historical work of 
Schmoller, Ochenkowsky, and Nasse. 

The difficulty of preserving the threefold 
classification of German economists appears 
when we come to deal with the Socialists of 
THE Chair. Such a prominent writer as 
Professor Adolf Wagner or Professor Cohn or 
Professor Riimelin might find a place among 
either the socialists or the historical economists. 
The same might be said of Lange, who has 
written the best book on John S. Mill yet 
published, Mill being known in Germany much 
better by his Logic than by his Political Eco- 
Tiomy. Wagner’s work, besides bis discussions 
of taxation and finance, owes much of its value 
to his constant sense of the bearings of law and 
philosophy on economical questions. He does 
not go so far as Schaffle and others in claiming 
that economics itself should be an ethical science; 
and his recent commendations of Marshall’s 
Principles would show that he is not far from 
the pui‘ely theoretical point of view. In fact 
the division into three schools is logically 
defective, though practically convenient. It 
may serve to point out (1) the men, compara- 
tively few in Germany, who have confined them- 
selves mainly to abstract theory ; (2) the men 
who, without entirely abandoning theory, have 
looked more to concrete economic facts, espe- 
cially of past ages ; and (3) the men who use 
both history and theory to support a political 
scheme — the active intervention of the state in 
‘economic movements. Instead of being ex- 
clusive, the principles of the three classes are 
tenable together. 

Socialism, as representing not only a conflict 
of doctrine with doctrine in universities and 
in the book mart, but almost necessarily a 
struggle with the government of the day, 
has had a much more exciting history than 
orthodox and historical economics. Fichte, 
who was, with reservations, a socialist (see 
Fichte), contrived to avoid this political con- 
flict ; and his philosophical successors were 
even farther from danger. But the* Hegelians 
of the left,— Marx, Lassalle, Engels, more 
particularly, — took an active part in political 
agitation on the side of socialism ; and their 
comhination of political and intellectual au- 
dacity made them a formidable power. 

As the school of abstract theory drew 
inspiration from Adam Smith and his followers, 
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the socialists were inspired hy the writings of i three heads. There are (1) the “ Epigoni ” oj 


Owen and Read, Thompson and Gray, but ' 
not to the same extent. The influence of 
the French revolution of 1848, and of the 
corresponding movements in Germany, was 
probably much greater ; and the intelLectaal 
armoury of the socialists was furnished very 
largely by Ricardo, already known to the 
Germans in Baumstark’s translation (1837). 

Karl Marx, in his Manifest (1848) and 
Lohnarheit (1849), maintained the doctrine 
that wages are, and must be, simply the 
cost price of living, and — though this is more 
clearly brought out in the Kapiial (1867) — 
that the gains of capital are due to a production 
by the labourer for which no wages are paid. 
That wages mean bare necessaries, and value 
is cost price, are doctrines that may be drawn 
from Ricardo with a fair* appearance of reason. 
On this foundation Marx raises his doctrine 
of surplus value : it means that under threat of 
starvation workmen produce for the employer 
more than is enough for their maintenance, 
but this extra-product goes not to them but to 
him as the master of the situation. "Without 
the imposing apparatus of illustration from 
English bluebooks with which Das KapitoZ is 
provided, Marx would not have made so strong 
an impression on economists. His contemporary, 
Rodberttjs (1805-76) had the advantage in 
power of hard reasoning. Like Yon Thtinen, 
he talked like Ricardo, with little or no 
knowledge of the English writer. He had the 
disadvantage of being averse from much political 
agitation, and not diainolined to political com- 
promise. On the other hand, his doctrines on 
the subject of wages, the normal working day, 
and capital, are so like those of Marx that the 
question of priority has been often debated. 
The famous “iron law,” so often identified 
with German socialism, is strictly speaking the 
formula of neither Marx nor Rodbertus but of 
Lassalle, the gifted and scholarly but too 
rhetorical and impulsive agitator (1826-64). 
Lassalle organised the German socialists into a 
formidable political party ; and it is he who is 
to be specially credited with the creation of state 
socialism (see Socialism), in its modern form. 
He threw scorn on Sohulze-DelitSch, and his 
attempt to regenerate society by means of co- 
operation ; but only because he desired co- 
operation to be subsidised and promoted by the 
state itself. 

The “socialists of the chair,” who become 
noticeable, name and thing, especially after the 
Austro- Prussian w^ar, are described by one of 
themselves, Professor Nasse, as owing something 
of their influence as moderate state socialists 
to the success of the Prussian bureaucracy at a 
tune when it was a political necessity ; and 
traces of the connection are readily to be seen. 

The economists of the present generation may 
perhaps be better classed under six than under 


successors of the old classical school, including 
such men as Karl Braun, Treitschke, hlax 
Wirth, as earlier they included Prince Smith 
and Miohaelis. They are usually identified 
with the Manchester School of English 
politicians. They are still of considerable weight 
in the journals and on tlie platforms of the 
country as well as in parliament. 

There are (2) the men of what has been called 
the “theoretical renaissance,” among whom 
Philippovich and the mathematical economists 
Launhardt, Auspitz, and Lichen are to be reck- 
oned. They are more or less closely associated 
with the Austrians (see Austrian School). 
We can hardly count Diihring and other revivers 
or transplanters of Carey’s doctrines, among 
them ; but Dietzel, though a keen critic of the 
Anstiians, must have a place. 

(3) In the third place we have the historical 
school with its various groups j and (4) fourth 
the socialists of the chair, among whom Wagner 
and SclimoHer, and (earlier) Held, are to be 
included. Schaffle must have a place, though 
his recent writings against social democracy 
have accentuated the difference between his 
very moderate state socialism and socialism 
pure and simple. Samter, though sometimes 
reckoned Katheder- Socialist, is almost to be 
reckoned among the socialists pure and simple. 
The latter (5) have Bebel and Liehknecht for 
their chief political champions. Even with his 
pen Bebel is by no means a mean adversary. 
Engels, though he lived in England, is 
reckoned as of this school, and in many respects 
the most powerful writer in it, though Kautsky 
is not far behind him. The description of the 
organisation of the party, and the history of 
its various congresses and journals, belong 
rather to politics than to economics. The 
repressive law of October 1878, which lasted 
above ten years, gave socialism the benefit of 
persecution. The social democrats of Germany 
polled about J of the votes in 1912, and re- 
turned 110 members to the Reichstag. The 
insurance laws of 1883 (sickness), 1884 (acci- 
dents), and 1889 (old age) showed that the 
government had determined to outbid their 
opponents. It is well known too that Bismarck, 
who was then in power, had not disdained to 
learn something from Lassalle. (6) The 
Christian socialists, under Dbllinger, Bishop 
Ketteler of Mainz and Canon Moufang of 
Mainz, as Roman Catholics, and latterly Todt, 
Stocker, and other Protestants, have no claim 
to independent economic doctrine ; but as social 
reformers they have, like the socialists of the 
chair, rivalled the social democrats or socialists 
pure and simple, and they have contributed to 
socialistic politics the new element of religion. 

The chief associations and journals connected 
more or less with economics may be mentioned 
briefly. The free traders have their “economic 
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oongress ” (J^Qllcswirthschaftliclier and 

Economic Society founded in 1858 ; and they 
have done much to remove feudal obstructions 
and keep the extreme protectionists in check. 
Something more positive was wanted, however ; 
and in 1872 Schmoller convened a meeting at 
Eisenach, which issued in the institution of the 
uiiionfor social politics 

(1878). The union may justly claim a share 
in the making of the insurance laws ; and it has 
from the first acted in avowed rivalry with the 
social democrats. It meets for discussion once 
a year, publishes transactions, and is in many 
ways like the economic section of the British 
Association with the addition of a directly 
practical aim. It has included such men as 
Nasse, Koscher, Held, Knapp, Mithoff, Conrad, 
Engel the statistician, Brentano, Wagner, 
Philippovich, Schonberg, and Miaskowski. 

The leading economic journals of Germany 
represent very clearly the state of economics 
in that country. The Jahrlucher fQ/r National- 
bhonomie wnd JStatistiJc (edited by Conrad, and 
frequently called Conrad’s JaTirlucher’') 
admit chiefly theoretical, statistical, and de- 
scriptive articles without respect of schools. 
The Jahrhmh fur GesetzgeluTig (‘‘Schmoller’s 
Jahrbuch ”) is more closely allied with law and 
history. The Vierteljahrsschrift fur Volks- 
wirthschaft und KulturgescMchte is the organ of 
the free traders ; the Archiv fur Soxiale Qesetzge- 
lung Wild Statistih (Berlin), edited by Braun, 
deals chiefly with social reform, and also the 
Sozial-^ohUsches JFochenblatt, formerly brought 
out by the same editor. The ZeitschHft fur 
Sozial-und Wirthschafts-geschiohU (Freiburg), *| 
is the organ of the purely historical econo- 
mists. Some of Professor Oncken’s best histori- 
cal work has appeared there. Th.e^,Zeitschrifi 
fur die gesammte Siaatswisseusdhoft (Tubingen) 
has been edited by Fricker, Schaffle, and 
Schonberg, and is fairly catholic. The most 
temperate and valuable of the socialistic periodi- 
cals is Die Neue Zeit (Stuttgart). Good economi- 
cal writing is frequently to be found in the 
Prmssische Jahrlucher and Gottingische Qelehrten 
Anzeigen, while it occasionally happens, though 
more seldom than in England or America, that 
important articles on economic subjects find 
their way into journals that are printed for 
the general reader. In Germany, more than 
elsewhere, the writing of elaborate articles on 
economical or social topics has come to be 
regarded as a kind of condition precedent of a 
government appointment ; and the result is a 
tendency towards over-production of such 
articles (see Bounties). 

The production of books on economical 
subjects goes on also without ceasing ; but as yet 
economic theory, if not neglected altogether, is 
treated by most writers very eclectically, and 
economics may be more tmly described as 
being in a state of transition in Germany than 


in England or America. This is shown not 
only by the minute divisions of schools, wdiich 
recall the political particularism of old Germany, 
but by the variety of points of view adopted in 
such a collection of economical treatises as 
Schonberg’s Sandbuch (1882) or in such a work 
as the JSandworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften^ 
completed 1894 under the editorship of Conrad, 
lister, Lexis, and Loaning. 

It ought to be added that among the valu- 
able monographs published in Germany in the 
present generation, not a few, like those of 
Lange, Hasbach, Walcker, and Leser, deal 
with English economists ; and the intercourse 
between English and German economists was 
probably never so close as it is now. This is the 
more welcome as the conditions of life in the 
two countries are tending to become more and 
more similar, and the same problems will face 
the thinkers and legislators in both of them. 
The influence on economical speculation of the 
condition of the particular country where it is 
carried on is always considerable. It is not by 
accident that the weight of economic opinion 
in Germany is in favour of Malthus and in 
France against him. The success, too, or 
failure of particular social schemes, as co- 
operative banking, or labour colonies, has 
helped to influence the views of the learned 
concerning theoretical possibilities. The same 
kind of lesson has been taught by the changes 
in currency. The adoption of a gold standard, 
after the war of 1870, has led to an 
active discussion of questions of currency ; and 
the effects that followed the change have 
made German economists cautious in their 
'theoretical decisions on the subject of the 
standard. A commission was convened in 
1894, but brought no such thorough sifting 
of opinion in the matter, such as was effected 
two years before in Austria (1892) by the 
great currency commission. It remains to be 
said that the change, so far as it introduced a 
uniform coinage throughout the German empire, 
is admitted on all hands to have been a valuable 
reform. 

[Held (Adolf), Prindpienstfeit i% der National- 
bhoTumie, 1872 (from Freussische Jahrlucher 
July 1872). — Cohn (Gustav), Fminightly Remenjo^ 
Sept. 1873, “Political Economy in Germany” 
[written with too evident a bias], and History of 
Political Mconomy (pub. by American Acad, of 
Pol, Science, 1894). — Eoscher (Wilhelm), iVaifowaZ- 
Okommih in Deutschland (1874) (an English 
summary is given by Ingram, History of Pol 
Hcon,i 1888, pp. 184 5<s2'.)~Cliffe Leslie, T. B., 
Fortnightly Review, July 1875, a review of 
Eoscher, reprinted in Hssays in Political and 
Moral Philosophy^ 1879, pp. 167 seq., under 
the title “The History of German Political 
Economy.” — Contzen (Heinrich), Geschichte der 
Literatur und Bedeutung der Nationalokonomu 
Oder Volkswirthschaftslehre^ 1881 (2nded.) [some- 
what didactic]. — Eesch (Peter), Geschichte dei' 
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deutschm Wationcd'Ohonowjk im> Jodwhunderte 
(1889) [too meagre]. — ^Eisenliart (Hugo), (^escMcto 
d&r J^atimalokonomih, 2nd ed., 1891 [the best 
general history]. — Hasse (Erwin), Qmrt&rly 
Joitmal of Mconomics (Harvard) i. (1886), 498 
seq. — Oossa (Lnigi), Introduction, to tTie Study of 
Pol Peon, (Eng. transl, 1893), pp. 399 seq. — Rae 
John), Contemporary Socialism (2nd ed., 1891) 
“ The Economic Movement in Germany.*^ — ^Dawson 
(W. H.), German Socialism, and F&rdinand 
Lassalle, a biographical history of German social- 
istic movements during this century, 1888, and 
Germany and the Germans^ 1894, — SchmoUer 
(Gustav), Zur Litteraturgeschichte der Stoats- und 
Socialwissenschaften (1888) (On Fichte, List, 
Carey, Stein, etc., down to Hertzka and Menger). 
— Hasbach (Wilhelm), Economic Journal i. 509 
562. (Sept. 1891), “Recent Contributions to Econ- 
omic History in Germany,” — Philippovich (Eugen), 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, v. pp. 220 seq. 
(January 1891), “TheVerein fiir Sozialpolitik.” 
A good account of the new insurance laws is in the 
Forum for October 1889, by Prof, Taussig : who 
also gives a good account of the theory of wages 
as it has developed in Germany since Hermann, 
<Imrierly Journal of Economics, Oct. 1894. In 
the Edinlurgh R&>iew for Sept. 1828, there is 
an article by M'Gulloch headed “ Prussian 
Political Economy ; ” but it is a mere review of a 
French translation of Schmalz's Political Economy, 
and notes the free-trade doctrines of that physioc- 
ratic Epigonos, without any general survey of his 
contemporaries. For other remarks on modem 
German school, especially on Wagner, see Mar- 
shall’s, Principles of Economics, 3rd ed. vol. i.] J. b. 

GERSON, Jean Ohablierde (1363-1429), 
of the village of Gerson near Rheims, the 
famous chancellor of the university of Paris, 
contributed in. the wide range of his written 
sermons and tractates to the theological 
economics of scholasticism. He is especially 
interesting as one who by his breadth of view 
and eminent gifts of piety and statesmanship, 
was drawn in opposite directions when dealing 
with economic ethics, now upholding the 
scholastic theories of “ divine and natural law” 
(see Jus Divinum, Humanum, Hatueale), now 
driven to compromise by the teaching of experi- 
ence ; forced to conclude that the former might, be- 
cause of the hardness of men’s hearts, never be 
so imperative as not to permit the advisahleness, 
and sanction the validity, of some less absolute 
code of civil rules. Thus in his sermon Ee 
reddendo delito he approves of the assize of 
“wine and bread and the like,” inasmnoh as 
no amount of sermons, or multiplication of 
preachers would ever be sufficient to correct the 
fraudulent and excessive prices demanded by 
self-perjuring tradesmen. Again Usuiy is re- 
peatedly and utterly condemned by him' as 
contrary to divine and natural law, essentially 
bad and not to be made good. Yet he admitted 
its contingent benefits, approved of a legal 
(low) rate of usury as likely to check abuse of 
it, and at the council of Constance, when a 
sweeping measure to abolish usury was called 


for, he quashed the motion by demanding that 
a distinction between a fair and ■ a usurious 
contract should first he made out. 

The Tractatus de Oontractihus, de Venditione, 
et Emptione contains essentially liis contribution 
to the analysis of Exchange together with his 
chief disquisition on usury. In it he describes 
the various forms of contract, and defines it as 
a kind of mutual justice and a legitimate 
exchange of property, not to be condemned 
because the bargain may incline to the relatively 
greater advantage now of buyer, now of seller. 
He discusses also the function of the state in 
relation to contracts, recognising its right to 
modify them, but resenting multiplication of 
statutes and penalties as an intolerable yoke. 
Against usury he adduces the usual arguments, 
scriptural and classical. He also endeavours 
to prove that, since to use money is to consume 
it, none but the owner of it can use it. Hence 
the “iniquity of the usurer” in receiving back 
what has ceased to be his, and more into the 
bargain, or rather “out of the bargain.” And 
generally it is rather the mutual injustice im- 
puted to lending on interest that moved Gerson, 
Taking advantage of the credulity of the buyer, 
or the urgency of his need, is to him usurious 
business equally with receiving money ultra 
sortem (i,e, as interest). And in the “acci- 
dental ” circumstance of a commutatim justitia 
attending lending at interest he saw grounds 
for mitigating his condemnation. The loan 
might avert ruin or crime in the case of the 
borrower. Hence it might be tolerated, “lest a 
worse thing befall us. ” In all cases the decision 
lay between the “ dual tribunal of intiinsic and 
extrinsic conscience, the one of the church, the 
other of secular politics.” 

[Charlier de Gersonii, Opera, Parisiis, 1606, esp. 
vol. iu — Funk, Geschichte des kirchlichen Zinsver- 
botes, Tubingen (Universitatsschriften), 1876.] 

C. A. P. 

GHENT, Henry op (1217 ?-93), schoolman, 
born in that city at the commencement of the 
13th century, was the son or descendant of a 
tailor. He was educated at Tournai, where he 
was a canon in 1267, and archdeacon in 1278. 
He was known as “Doctor Solemnis,” and 
besides many theological and metaphysical 
works, is believed to have written Quodlibekim 
de Merdmoniis et Mgotiedionihus, of which the 
only copy in MS. was formerly in the abbey of 
St. Val Sainte Marie near Valenciennes (Val. 
Andrese, Bibliotheca Eelgica, London, 1643, p. 
345). This hook is now lost, but Cossa con- 
siders that the author appears to have shown 
in it “ a somewhat juster understanding of com- 
merce, its lawfulness and utility, than most o/ 
his contemporaries ” (Oossa, PniroductioTi, etc., 
2nd ed. Eng. Translation, p. 147). 

[P. Huet, Recherches sur Henri de Gand, 1838. 
— Haureau, Be la PhUosopMe Scolastiqice, 
t. ii. — Histoire Littkaire de la France, t. xxii., 
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1842, pp. 144-203. — F. Elirle, Eec^rcAes mYig'wes 
mr Menri de Oanid, 1887. — N. de Pauw, D&mi^es 
dScoumrtes concernant Seivri de Gand^ 1889.] 

H. E. T, 

GHETTI, Ludovico, was one of the humanist 
philosophers who flourished in Florence and 
Tuscany during . the 15th century. Ghetti 
applied himself to finance, and the system of 
taxation, a problem much discussed at that 
time in Florence, where very different methods 
had been tried. 

“Savonarola, the Christian reformer, was in 
favour of the rating of real property ; Guicciardini 
gives a scheme for levying taxes on a sliding or 
proportionate scale ” (Cossa, Introduction to Fol, 
Boon., translation, p. 166). Ghetti advocated the 
Imp6t Unique (g-.u). 

[For the history of the influence of the human- 
ists on political .economy, see Cossa, Introduction 
to Pol. Moon., translation, p. 157. — And for fuller 
detail, Toniolo, E., Scolastica ed umanismo ndle 
doitr%m eGonomiche aZ Urw^o dd risorgimento in 
Toscana^ Pisa, 1887.] a.b. 

GIANNI, Feancesoo Maria (1728-1821) 
born at Florence. His works on economics do 
not mark any progress in science, but his great 
reputation rests on his sagacious co-operation 
in the great economic reforms of Leopold II. 
of Tuscany. In carrying these out, perhaps 
assisted by a study of the works of Bandini, 
he advocated free trade in corn. This step, 
proposed after 1756, led on to complete free 
trade in grain and food in Tuscany (1767). 

In his Meditamne sulla teoria, e sulla pratica 
ddle Imposizioni e Tassepubblichet Gianni considers 
custom-honses as means to obtain the equihbrium 
and sometimes a surplus on the balance of inter- 
national trade ; but when he speaks of the grain 
trade, with a singular contradiction he evinces 
himself a regular free-trader. Finn in his opinions, 
after having triumphed in the liberal reforms of 
1767, he opposed by several Mmorie the edict 
of 1792, which deprived Tuscany of its free 
government. 

He maintains that liberty alone can produce 
prosperity, and trade needs no restraints to enable 
it to thrive, as clearly shown in Tuscany during 
twenty-four years. 

Gianni did not write a treatise on this question ; 
even in his Memorie Speciali, which deal with the 
subject, he never discusses theory as Fabroni did, 
but his arguments are supported by facts, which 
render them far more convincing. 

[Gianni’s Memorie, his speeches, and other 
writings are carefully collected in the Maccolte 
degli Bconomisti toscani (Firenze, 1847-49, 4 vols.) 
which contain Gianni’s and Fabroni’s works.] 

A. B. 

GIBBONS, James Sloan (19th century), was 
born in Wilmington, Delaware, in 1 810. He was 
a merchant in Philadelphia, and removed to New 
York in 1835, where he became identified with 
banking interests. He wrote Banks of New 
York, their Dealers, the Clearing Rouse, and 
the Panic of 1867, New York, 1859 (reprinted 


1870), pp. 399. Gibbons gives in this a 
detailed and vivid description of the administra- 
tion of banks, and discusses the causes of the 
panic of 1857, attributing it to the expansion 
of bank credit. He also wrote The public 
Debt of the United Stales : its Organisation ; its 
Liquidation; Administration of the Treasury; 
the Mnaifwial System, New York, 1867, pp. zii. 
27 6, in which he condemns the loose administra- 
tion of the national finances, and the heavy 
taxes upon labour. D. e. d. 

GIFT in its modern sense means a volun- 
tary transfer of property. According to 
Roman law an agreement to make a gift may 
be a valid contract, but English law does not 
enforce promises of that nature unless made by 
deed under seal. On the other hand English 
law does not restrict the power to deal with 
property hy way of gift, while Roman law and 
some modem systems of law contain such 
restrictions. According to French law a 
person leaving on his decease one child or other 
descendant may not dispose of more than one- 
half of his property by way of gift, and if lie 
leaves two children or other descendants his 
gifts -may not exceed one-third (if three or 
more, one-fourth) of his property {Code Civil, 
art. 913). An EngHsh donor need not consider 
the claims of his family, but the law to a 
certain extent protects his creditors, inasmuch 
as it allows gifts to be set aside in certain 
eases, either by virtue of the provisions of the 
Banl^ptey Act or under one of the statutes 
of Elizabeth against voluntary conveyances (see 
Legislation, Elizabethan ; Donatio Mortis 
Causa). e. s. 

GIGINTA, Miguel be (16th century), a 
canon of Elna in Roussillon, and author of 
several works on the treatment of the poor: 
Tratado de Bemedio de Pdbres (A Treatise on 
the Remedy for Poverty), Coimbra, 1579 ; 
pjxhortaviond laCompasion delosPohres, Madrid, 
and Saragossa, 1584 ; Cadma de Oro del 
Bemedio de los Poh'es (A Golden Chain of the 
Remedy, etc.), Perpignan, 1584 ; and Atalaya 
de Oaridad (A Watchtower of Charity), Saragossa, 
1587. In a Memorial approved by the cortea 
of Madrid in 1686, and inserted by Don Firmin 
Iglesias in his Benefieencia en Bspaha (Madrid, 
1876, vol. ii. p. 1169, Appendix ix.), Giginta 
insists upon the necessity of establishing Casas 
de Misericordia (Houses of Mercy) to be kept 
distinct from hospitals for the sick. Ilie test of 
labour was to be applied under penalty of a 
diminution in the allowance of food. As the 
stubborn poor will thus "be impelled to leave the 
house, the author hopes that charitable persons 
will deny aU help to such vagrants, and reserve 
their alms for the well-conducted poor duly 
appointed by the house to collect alms at the 
gates of churches, or market-places, etc. The 
houses of mercy were thus to be supported by 
pious donations and foundations. The corti 
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petitioned King Philip in favour of this scheme, 
but with scanty success. 

[Iglesias, Benejicencia m Espafla, (vol. i. p. 
256). — Colmeiro, liistoriade Ici Mconomia PolUica 
m Mspa'^a (vol. ii. p. 37).] E. Ca. 

GILBART, James William (17944863), 
was of Cornish descent, though bom in London. 
Tie was at first in a London bank, until it 
stopped payment in 1826 ; in 1827 he went as 
manager, first to the Kilkenny, and afterwards 
to the Waterford branch of the Provincial Bank 
of Ireland. On the formation of the London 
and Westminster Bank in 1834, Gilbart became 
its manager. He did much to secure the 
successful* establishment of joint-stock ^banks. 
In 1836 the Bank of England procured an 
injunction against his bank “ prohibiting their 
accepting any bills drawn at less than six months 
after date.” Gilbart evaded the difiiculty by 
inducing the country banks corresponding with 
the London and Westminster to draw bills 
upon it “without acceptance.” Gilbart also 
gave evidence before various parliamentary 
committees, and secured the insertion of a 
clause in the renewal of the Bank Charter Act 
in 1844, granting to joint-stock banks the 
power “to sue and be sued by their public 
officers,” and also the right of accepting bills at 
less than six months’ date. He became E.R,.S. 
in 1846. Much of his leisure was devoted to 
the promotion of literary and scientific institu- 
tions among the middle and working classes. 
He was the author of several useful works 
on banking — the principal treatises being 
devoted to familiarising the public with the’ 
methods and advantages of banks. He also 
wrote on logic. He beq^ueathed a sum of iei260 
to King’s College as an endowment for an annnal 
course of lectures on banking. The Gilbart 
L&Mres were commenced in 1872, and are 
continued to the present time, 

Gilbart’s works, besides some essays, are (the 
dates applying m all cases to the first edition) : 

A Practical Treatise on BanMng^ 1827. — 
History and Principles of Banking, 1834. — 
History of Banhing in Ireland, 1836. — History of 
Banking in Anierica, 1837. — An Inquiry into the 
Causes of the Pressure on the Money Market in 
1SS9, 1840. — The London Bankers, — Lectures 
on the History and Principles of Ancient Qmn/m&rce, 
1847. — Logic for the Mdlion, 1861. — Elements of 
Banking, 1852. — The Laws of the Currency, 
1856. — The Moral and Religious Duties of Public 
Companies, 1856. — Logic of Banking, 1859. — 
*Sbm^ Effects of the Reformation, 1860. An 
edition of Gilbart’s works was issued after his 
death, London, 6 vols, 1865, but it does not include 
all the above-mentioned works. 

{Dictionary of National Biography ; Bio- 
graphical Notice prefixed to the collection of 
Gilbart’s works, 1866.] E. h. h. 

. GILBERT, Thomas (1720-98), son of 
Thomas Gilbert of Cotton, Staffordshire ; 
barrister in 1744 ; land agent to Lord Gower, 


M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyne, 1763-68 ; and 
Lichfield, 1768-95, wrote on Poor Law Reform ; 
promoter of Gilbert’s Act {q.n.). 

GILBERT’S ACT. The act 22 Geo. III. 
c. 83, for the better relief and employment of the 
poor, was commonly known as Gilbert’s Act, 
from the name of its proposer, who represented 
Lichfield in parliament. The preamble states 
that the sufferings and distress of the poor are 
great from two causes, viz. (1) the incapacity 
of overseers, who misapply funds and favour 
litigation ; (2) the want of proper regulation 
and management of workhouses. To remedy 
these evils it makes the following changes in 
the law. The provisions of 9 Geo. I., w'hich 
had allowed of the union of small parishes 
for certain purposes, are extended. Parishes, 
not more than ten miles apart may combine 
together, when two-thirds of the ratepayers 
assessed at £5 and upwards desire it, may 
build a common workhouse, and borrow money 
on joint credit. In aH such cases, the church- 
wardens and overseers are released from the 
duty (imposed by 14 Car. II. c. 12) of relieving 
the poor, but continue to be responsible for the 
collection of the rate. The relief of the poor 
is entrusted to three persons nominated by the 
justices of the peace, viz. the guardian, who 
represents his parish at the monthly board, and 
may be paid up to £10 yearly ; the governor, 
who is charged with the management and 
discipline of the workhouse ; the visitor, who 
inspects the workhouse, checks accounts, and 
is generally charged with supervision. In all 
parishes, whether incorporated or not, the 
workhouse is to be used only for the aged, sick,* 
and infirm. Able-bodied labourers are to be 
foimd work, and the wages they earn to go 
towards their maintenance. In any case in 
which the guardians refuse relief, an appeal 
may lie to the justices. 

The act was repealed by the act 34 & 35 
Yict. c. 116. It was avowedly an experiment, 
and contained the germs of much good and much 
evil. Under the former head we may put (1) 
the enlargement of the area of administration, 
a principle made general in 1834 ; (2) the 
attempt to improve the status of administrators j 
(3) the permission to board out children. 
Under the second (1) the large powers given 
to the justices, which were soon abused ; (2) 
the granting of relief in aid of wages, which 
developed into the allowance system (see 
Allowance System) ; (3) the practical aboli- 
tion of the workhouse-test imposed hy 9 Geo. 1. 

In 1834, when the Poor Law was remodelled, 
there were 67 incorporations under this act con- 
taining 924 parishes; in 1863, 14 containing 
203 ; all have now disappeared, 

[Nicholls, History of Poor Law, vol. ii. ch. xi. 
— ^Ascbrott, The English Poor-Law System (Engl, 
trans.) pt. i. § 5. — Powle, The Poor Law, English 
Citizen series.] L. R. P. 
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Early History , — MedisBval gilds were volun- 
tary associations established for mutual assist- 
ance. Various theories have been advanced 
concerning their origin. Some writers, especi- 
ally Coote and Lambert, regard them as a 
continuation of the Roman collegia and sodali- 
tates. There are certainly striking analogies 
between Roman and Germanic fraternities, but 
there is little evidence to prove their unbroken 
continuity of existence. 

A more prevalent theory derives gilds wholly 
or in part from the early Germanic or Scandi- 
navian sacrificial banquets, or drinking bouts. 
Brentano, Hegel, Wilda, and others, ascribe 
considerable influence to this heathen element. 
Sacrifice and banquet are indeed two of the 
earliest meanings of gUd ; but .when a word 
has a variety of meanings, and may therefore 
refer to different things, those things have not , 
necessarily an historical connection. It matters 
little whether the earliest signification of gUd 
is sacrifice, expiation, penalty, feast, or pay- 
ment ; the solution of the question of verbal 
derivation does not necessarily affect the ori^n 
of gild in the sense of fraternity or society. 
The heathen sacrificial carousals lack two of 
the most essential elements of the later institu- 
tion, namely, corporative solidarity, or per- 
manent association, and the spirit of fraternal 
co-operation or Christian brotherhood. This 
last conception included a mixture of worldly 
and religious ideals — the support of the body 
and the salvation of the soul. 

Another theory has recently been advanced 
by Dr. Pappenheim. He ascribes the origin 
of Germanic gilds to the northern “foster- 
brotherhood,” or “sworn-brotherhood,” — an 
artificial bond of union generally between two 
persons, sometimes between more than two. 
After the performance of peculiar ceremonies, 
such as the intermingling of their blood in the 
earth, the contracting parties grasped hands, 
and each took the oath of brotherhood, swear- 
ing to avenge any injury done to the other. 
We cannot here state aH the objections to this 
view (see Hegel, Stadte, i, 250-253). It will 
suffice to say that the foster-brotherhood seems 
to have been unknown to the Franks and the 
Anglo-Saxons, the nations in which mediseval 
gilds first appear ; and hence Dr. Pappenheim’s 
conclusions, if tenable at aU, apply only to 
Denmark or Scandinavia. 

Ho theory on this subject can be satisfactory 
which wholly ignores the influence of the 
Christian church. Imbued with the idea of 
the brotherhood of man, the church naturally 
fostered the early growth of gilds, and tried to 
make them displace or absorb the old heathen 
banquets. While conceding the influence of 
VOL. II. 


Christianity upon the early development of 
gilds, we must not, however, ascribe their 
origin to this source. The work of the church 
was directive rather than creative. Gilds were 
a natural gi’owth of civilisation, a natural 
manifestation of the associative spirit which 
is inherent in mankind. The same needs 
produce similar associations in different ages. 
While all snch associations have striking re- 
semblances, those of each age have pecuKarities 
which indicate a spontaneous growth. It is 
not necessary to seek the germ of gilds in any 
antecedent age or institution. AVhen the old 
kin-bond — the maegth or si^e — ^was dissolv- 
ing, and the state was still undeveloped, indi- 
viduals naturally united for mutual help. 

The earliest references to gilds are found in 
the Garolingian capitularies of 779 and 789, 
and in the enactments made by the synod of 
Nantes, early in the 9th century, which last 
are repeated in the ecclesiastical ordinances of 
Hincmar of Rheims (a.d. 852). There are 
also vague references to sworn associations of 
some sort in the capitularies of 805 and 821. 
The Carolingians, like the Roman emperors, 
seem to have regarded such unions as ‘dangerous 
to the state. The gilds of Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden are first mentioned in the 11th, 
12th, and 13th centuries respectively ; those 
of France and the Netherlands in the 11th. 
In England they are not clearly referred to 
before the second half of the 9th century, 
though many writers believe that they were 
already in existence in the reign of Ine. We 
have little information concerning Anglo-Saxon 
gilds before the 11th century. To the first 
half of that century belong the statutes of the 
fraternities of Cambridge, Abbotsbury, and 
Exeter — the oldest gild ordinances of Europe. 
The object of the thanes' gild at Cambridge 
was to provide for the payment of the wergeld^ 
in case a member killed any one, and to afford 
help in blood-feuds. In Orcy’s gild at Abbots- 
bury, and in the brotherhood at Exeter, the 
religious element is more prominent, the chief 
object of the brethren’s solicitude being the 
salvation of their souls. The fraternity at 
Exeter also extended assistance in case of con- 
flagration. Feasting, prayers for the dead, 
attendance at funerals of members, the solemn 
entrance oath, fines for neglect of duty and for 
unseemly behaviour, contributions to a common 
purse, mutual assistance in distress, the gUd- 
hall, periodical meetings — iu short, all the 
characteristic features of later gilds already 
appear in the statutes of the Anglo-Saxon fra- 
ternities. Continental historians have made 
conjectural data concerning Anglo-Saxon gilds, 
the basis of important dednetions regarding the 
origin of municipal government throughout 
western Europe. Hence it is important 
clearly to sum up all that is known concerning 
this whole subject. The following three pro- 
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positions seem incontrovertible. (1) In tlie 
second lialf of the Anglo-Saxon period the gild 
is a well-known institution, but its prevalence 
has been greatly exaggerated. (2) There is no 
evidence to show that there was any organic or 
official connection between gilds and municipal 
government, much less that the latter emanated 
from the former. (3) There is no trace of the 
existence of either craft or merchant gilds before 
the lil orman Conquest. Commerce and industry 
were not yet sufficiently developed to call for 
the creation of such associations. 

It is difficult to classify gMs. We have 
already indicated the three chief classes : reli- 
gious or benevolent, merchant, and craft or 
artisan gilds. Those thus far specifically men- 
tioned belong to the first category. The last 
two categories, which do not become prominent 
anywhere in Europe until the 12th century, had, 
like all gilds, a religious tinge, but their aims 
were primarily worldly. They are, further- 
more, distin^ished from religious fraternities 
by being generally confined to a particular occu- 
pation or class of persons. We must now ex- 
amine the later history of religious gilds, and 
then pass to the other two categories. 

Edigioiis Gilds . — After the Norman Conquest 
religious gilds multiplied in England. They 
were particularly numerous in the boroughs. 
Their ordinances and customs were similar to 
those of the above-mentioned Anglo-Saxon 
fraternities. The brethren were aided in old 
age, sickness, and poverty, often also in cases 
of loss by robbery, shipwreck, and conflagra- 
tion, — for example, the gild of St. Katherine, 
Aldersgate, assisted any member if he “ falle in 
poverte, or be aneantised thorwz (through) elde 
or thorw fyr oder water, theves or syknesse.” 
Alms were often given even to non-^dsmen ; 
lights were supported at certain altars ; feasts 
and processions were held periodically ; attend- 
ance at funerals of brethren, and at masses for 
the dead, was required. Some such functions 
appear in the ordinances of all kinds of gilds, 
but they are especially prominent in those of 
the religious brotherhoods. Some of these 
fraternities came to he closely connected with 
the municipal government ; but, as a rule, they 
were simply private societies with a limited 
sphere of activity. They played an important 
rfile in the social life of England, especially as 
eleemosynary institutions, down to the time of 
their suppression in 1547. Eeligious gilds also 
flourished on the continent throughout the 
middle ages, and closely resembled those of 
England. 

The Gild Merchant . — Students of political 
science are particularly interested in merchant 
and craft fraternities. The gild merchant came 
into existence in England soon after the Nor- 
man Conquest, as a result of the increasing 
importance of trade. Whether it was of indi- 
genous growth or a transplantation from Nor- 


mandy, it is difficult to determine. Until 
clear evidence of foreign influence is forthcoming, 
it may be safer to regard it simply as a new 
application of the old gild principle. But this 
new application may have been stimulated by 
continental example. The evidence seems to 
indicate the pre-existence of the gild merchant 
in Normandy, though it is not mentioned any- 
where on the continent before the 11th century. 
It spread rapidly in England, being regarded 
by the townsmen as one of theii' most im- 
portant chartered privileges ; in the reign of 
John it was a well-known institution common 
to many English boroughs. But in some pro- 
minent towns it did not exist, notable examples 
of its absence are found in London, Colchester, 
Norwich, and the Cinque Ports. The smaller 
the town in which it existed the more con- 
spicuous was the rfile it played. Its chief 
function was to regulate the trade monopoly 
conveyed to the borough by the royal grant of 
gilda mercatoria. The gildsman had the right 
to trade freely in the town, and to impose 
payments and restrictions upon others who 
deshed to exercise that privilege. The ordi- 
nances of the fraternity thus aim to protect 
the brethren from the commercial competition 
of sti*angers or non-gildsmen. More freedom 
of trade was allowed at all times in the selling 
of goods by wholesale ; and also in retail deal- 
ings during the time of markets and fairs. 
The ordinances were enforced by an alderman 
with the assistance of two or more deputies, or 
by one or two masters, wardens, or keepers. 
At the morw&fispeclm, or periodical meetings 
of the society, there was feasting and merry- 
making, new ordinances were made, members 
admitted, officers elected, and other business 
transacted. 

Many writers assert that the gild merchant 
and the borough were identical, and that the 
former was the basis of the whole municipal 
constitution. But the records in the local 
archives show clearly that gild and borongh, 
gildsmen and burgesses, were originally distinct 
conceptions ; and they coi3.tmiied to be dis- 
criminated in most towns throughout the 
middle ages. Admission to the society was not 
restricted to burgesses ; nor did the brethren 
form an aristocratic body controlling the whole 
municipal government. No good evidence 
has, moreover, been advanced to prove that 
this or any other kind of gild was the germ 
of the burghal constitution. On the other 
hand, the gild merchant was certainly an 
official organ or department of the borough 
administration ; and its influence npon the 
economic and corporative growth of English 
municipalities was considerable. 

Tile early relations of the craftsmen and 
their fraternities to the gild merchant are not 
clearly indicated in the meagre sources at our 
disposal. Many artisans seem to have been 
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admitted to tlie mercantile fraternity. They 
bought raw material and sold the mamifaetured 
commodity ; hence they were regarded as mer- 
chants ; no sharp line of demarcation was drawn 
between the two classes in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. Separate societies of craftsmen were 
formed in England soon after the gild mer- 
chant ; but at first they were few in number 
and of much less importance than the general 
mercantile fraternity. The origin of the former 
is not to be attributed to the latter ; there was 
seemingly no organic connection between the 
two classes of gilds, though many artisans 
probably belonged both to their own craft 
fraternity and to the gild merchant, and the 
latter, owing to its great power in the town, 
seems to have exercised some sort of super- 
vision over the craftsmen and their societies. 
When any single body of artisans, such as the 
weavers or tanners, received from the king the 
right to have a gild, they secured the monopoly 
of working and trading in their branch of in- 
dustry. Thus, with every creation of a craft 
fraternity the gild merchant was weakened, and 
its sphere of activity was diminished, though 
the new bodies were subsidiary to the older 
and larger fraternity. The greater the com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity of a town, the 
more rapidly did this process of subdivision 
into craft gilds proceed, keeping pace with the 
increased division of laboui-. In tjie smaller 
towns, in which agriculture continued a prom- 
inent element, few or no craft gilds were 
formed ; and hence the old gild merchant re- 
mained longest intact and powerful in that 
class of boroughs. The period of the three 
Edwards constitutes an important epoch in the 
history of industry and gilds. With the rapid 
development and specialisation of industry, par- 
ticularly under Edward III., craft fraternities 
multiplied and grew in power, many master 
craftsmen became wealthy employer's of labour, 
dealing extensively in the wares which they 
produced. The class of dealers or merchants, 
as distinguished from trading artisans, also 
greatly increased, and established separate fra- 
ternities. When these various unions of dealers 
and of craftsmen embraced all the trades and 
branches of production in the town, little or 
no vitality remained in the old gild merchant ; 
it was deprived of its independent sphere of 
activity. In short, the function of guarding 
and supervising the trade monopoly had become 
split up into various fragments, the aggregate 
of the crafts superseding the old gild merchant. 
A natural process of elimination, the absorption 
^ of its powers by other bodies, had rendered the 
old organisation superfluous. This transference 
of authority from the ancient general gild mer- 
chant to a number of distinct bodies, and the con- 
sequent disintegration and decay of the former, 
was a gradual spontaneous movement, which, 
generally speaking, may be assigned to the 14th 


and 15th centuries, the very period in which the 
craft gilds attained the zenith of their power. 
As the present writer’s views on this subject 
appear to have been misinterpreted, it may be 
well to add that the gild merchant did not give 
birth to craft fraternities or have anything to 
do with their origin; nor did it delegate its 
authority to them. The development was one 
of slow displacement, or natural growth and 
decay, due to the play of economic forces. 

The history of the English gild merchant is 
mainly of antiquarian interest. In some places 
it long survived either as a religious fraternity, 
shorn of its old functions, or as a periodical 
feast, or as a vague term applied to the whole 
municipal corporation. In most towns the 
name and organisation disappeared toward the 
close of the middle ages, and the institution 
was represented by the aggregate of the crafts. 

The mediieval gild merchant played a less 
important rdle on the continent than in Eng- 
land. On the continent it occupies a less 
prominent place in the town chartem and in 
the municipal polity, and generally corresponds 
to the later fraternities of English dealers, 
established either for foreign commerce or to 
regulate a particular part of the local trade 
monopoly. Its place in the civic government 
was in such cases similar to that of many later 
nraft associations. 

Gra/i Gilds . — The bond of union in a erait 
gild was at first that of common occupation ; 
a craft fraternity comprised all the artisans in 
a single branch of industiy in a particular to-wn. 
In the 15th and 16th centuries “mistery” and 
company” were the most common names for 
craft societies, though the old term “gild” 
continued to be used. Craft gilds first appear 
in England and on the continent early in the 
12th century. Their origin was similar to that 
of the gild merchant ; it was occasioned by 
the expansion of trade and industry, which 
increased the number of artisans. In banding 
together for mutual protection they simply 
followed a natural tendency of the age. It is 
not necessary to elaborate any more profound 
theory regarding the origin of these societies. 
As the trade of England continued to expand 
in the 13th century their number increased. 
In the 14th they were fully developed and in 
a flom'ishing condition ; by that time each 
branch of industry in every large town had its 
gild. 

The members elected ofScers wbo were most 
commonly called wardens. The chief fonction 
of the latter was to supervise the quality of the 
wares produced, so as to secure honest and 
excellent workmanship. Hence the hours of 
labour and the terms of admission to the society, 
including apprenticeship, were regulated. Mem- 
bers were also expected to make periodical pay- 
ments to a common fund, and to participate in 
certain common religious observances, festivities, 
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and pageants. But the regulation of industry 
was always paramount to social and religious 
aims ; the chief object of the fraternity was to 
supervise the processes of manufacture and the 
monopoly of working and dealing in a parti- 
cular branch of industry. The organisation 
and the aims of the craft societies of the con- 
tinent were similar to those of England- 

There was at no time a general struggle in 
England between the gild merchant and the 
craft gilds, though in a few towns there may 
have been some friction between merchants and 
artisans. There was no conflict in England 
like that between these two classes in Scotland 
in the 16th century. ISTor is there any close 
parallel in England to the great continental 
revolution of the 13th and 14th centuries, by 
which the crafts threw off the yoke of patrician 
government and secured more independence in 
the management of their own affairs and some 
participation in the civic administration — in 
certain cases even a monopoly of the latter, the 
civic constitution being remodelled with the 
craft fraternities as a basis. Such a conflict 
was easily avoided in a country where royalty 
was potent enough to suppress local dissensions 
and to exact obedience from the towns, and 
where borough government was mainly demo- 
cratic until the 15th century. True, there 
were popular uprisings in England ; but they 
were generally class conflicts between the poor 
and the rich, the crafts as such seldom taking 
part in these tumults. While many continental 
municipalities were drifting from an aristocratic 
to a more democratic regime in the 14th century, 
those of England were drifting in the reverse 
direction, toward oligarchy, toward govepment 
by a close “ select body.” As a rule the craft 
gflds obtained no paramount influence in the 
boroughs of England, but continued to be sub- 
ordinate to the towm government. Whatever 
power they did secure, whether as potent sub- 
sidiary organs of the municipal polity for the 
regulation of trade, or as the chief or sole 
medium for the acquisition of citizenship, or 
as integral parts of the common council, was, 
generally speaking, the logical sequence of a 
gradual economic development, and not the out- 
growth of a revolutionary movement by which 
oppressed craftsmen endeavoured to throw off the 
yoke of an arrogant patrician gild merchant. 

With the expansion of commerce and industry 
in the 14th century, though the organisation of 
most crafts was not greatly changed, two new 
kinds of fraternities appeared, and in the 15th 
century they became more prominent, namely, 
the merchants’ and the journeymen’s com- 
panies. The misteries or companies of mer- 
chants traded in one or more kinds of wares. 
They were pre-eminently dealers, who sold 
what others produced. They are not, how- 
ever, to be confused with the old gild merchant, 
which originally comprised both merchants and 


artisans, and had the whole monopoly of trade 
in the town. The company of merchants was, 
in most cases, simply one of the many craft 
unions, or misteries, which superseded the gild 
merchant. 

The appearance of journeymen, or yeomen, 
fraternities marks a differentiation or cleft 
within the ranks of some particular class oi 
artisans, a conflict or divergence of interests 
between employers, or master artisans, and 
workmen, — an organised struggle which fore- 
shadows modem strikes. The journeymen 
combined to protect their special interests — 
rates of wages, etc. But in most cases the new 
English fraternities, after struggling a while 
for complete independence, seem to have be- 
come subsidiary and affiliated organs of the 
older craft gilds. The movement assumed 
large proportions on the continent, and prob- 
ably was wide-spread in England, though the 
published sources give us little information 
concerning the subject. 

One more phenomenon in connection with 
the organisation of crafts is of considerable in- 
terest, namely, their tendency to amalgamate, 
which is occasionally visible in the 16th cen- 
tury, and still more frequently in the 16th and 
17th. Several fraternities — old gilds or new 
companies — with their respective cognate oi 
heterogeneous branches of industry and trade, 
were fused into one body. In some towns all 
the crafts were thus consolidated into a single 
fraternity ; in this case a body was reproduted 
which regulated the whole trade monopoly of 
the borough, and hence bore some resemblance 
to the old ^d merchant. It is interesting to 
observe that already in the 14th century a 
similar tendency toward the union of crafts is 
visible in some continental cities, notably in 
the Netherlands and in Westphalia. 

A notable feature in the history of gilds 
during the Tudor period was the policy of the 
crown to bring them under public or national 
control. Laws were passed, for example in 
1503, requiring new ordinances of crafts to be 
approved by the justices of assizes ; and the 
authority of the companies to fix the prices of 
wares was ‘ thus restricted. The statute of 5 
Elizabeth, c. 4, also curtailed their jurisdiction 
over journeymen and apprentices. 

The statute of 1547 (1 Edward VI.) di4 not 
suppress the craft fraternities. They were 
expressly excepted from its general operation. 
Such portions of their revenues as were devoted 
to definite religious observances were, however, 
appropriated by the crown. The revenues con- 
fiscated were those used for ‘Hhe finding, main- 
tenance, or sustentation of any priest or of any 
anniversary, or obit, lamp, light, or other such 
thin^.” Professor Ashley aptly calls this 
*Hhe disendowment of the religion of the- 
misteries.” Thus Edward VI. ’s statute marks 
no break of continuity in the life of the com- 
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panies or craft fraternities. But signs of decay 
had already begun to appear even before the 
Reformation, and these multiplied in the 16th 
and l7th centuries. The old gild organisation 
was breaking down under the action of new 
economic forces ; its dissolution was due especi- 
ally to the appearance of new industries, organ- 
ised on a more modern basis, and to the extension 
of the domestic system of manufacture. The 
companies gradually lost control over the regula- 
tion of industry, though they still retained 
their old monopoly in the 17th century, and 
in many cases even in the 18th. The mediaeval 
form of association was incompatible with the 
new ideas of individual liberty and free competi- 
tion, with the separation of capital and industry, 
employers and workmen, and with the introduc- 
tion of the factory system and mechanical 
improvements. 

In the second half of the 18th century 
many craft fraternities still survived, but their | 
usefulness had disappeared. Oblivious of their 
duties to the com'munity, and intent only on 
self-interest, they had become an unmitigated 
evil. * ‘ They were, ” as Dr. Held aptly remarks, 
'‘ruins which hindered the building of new 
edifices ; the old stones could not even be used 
in the new structures.” There seems to be no 
evidence of lineal descent or organic connection 
between them and trades unions. The privi- 
leges of the old fraternities were not formally 
abolished until 1836 ; and the substantial 
remains or spectral forms of some are still visible 
in other towns besides London. 

[Wilda, GUdenwesen, 1831. — Fortuyn, Legild’ 
arum Mstoria, 1834, especially for Holland. — 
Pappenheim, AU-dhnische Schutzgildenj 1885. — 
Hegel, StMte und Gilden der germanischen VoVkefr, 

1891. — Toulmin Smith, English Gilds, with 
Brentano’s introductory essay on The Eistory and 
D&velojgment of Gilds, 1870, — ^Von Ochenkowski, 
Englands wirthschaftliche Entwickdung, 1879. — 
Gross, Gild Merchant, 1890. — ^Ashley's Economic 
History, bks. i.-ii. T 888-93, contains the best 
general account of English craft gilds. The follow- 
ing works are also useful : W. Cunningham, 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 1890- 

1892. — Walford, Gilds, 1888.— Salvioni, Gilde 

Inglesi, 1883, — Seligman, Medicmal Guilds, 1887. 
— Lambert, Two Thousand Years of Gild Life, 
1891. — Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrUresen 
France, 1859. There is a bibliography of German 
gilds in Schonberg’s Eandbuch d&r j)olUischen 
Oeconomie, vol. ii. 3rd ed. 1890, and a bibliography 
of French gilds in Parliamentary Papers, 1884, 
vol. xxxix. pt. V. p. 390. See also Oorpoeations 
OP Arts anu Trades, especially for continental 
gilds. — A. Doren, Untersuchungen zur Qeschichte 
d&r Kaufmamisgilden, 1893.] c. or. 

Gilds of Newcastle -upoit- Tyne. At 
Newcastle the ancient gilds have survived 
probably more distinctly than in most other 
cities of England. Three of the most important 
of them, the Merchant Adventurers, the Hoast* 
men, and the Masters and Mariners, have a cor- 


porate existence under royal charters. The 
Merchant Adventurers claim to represent the 
merchant gild granted to Newcastle by King 
John in 1215. They received their charter of 
incorporation in 1546 from Edward VI. under 
the name of the Merchant Adventurers of 
Newcastle -upou- Tyne, and the benefit of the 
charter is confined in express terms to mer- 
chants inhabiting Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who 
then belonged to the Society of Merchant 
Venturers in the parts of Brabant beyond the 
seas — a title by which the London Company of 
the Merchant Adventurers of England, who 
had branches at Newcastle, Yarmouth, and 
other maritime towns, were then known. Both 
before and after receiving the charter, they 
controlled, as a merchant gild, the foreign and 
domestic trade of the town. They were sub- 
divided into three distinct fellowships : the 
drapera or merchants of woollen cloth, the 
mercers or merchants of silk, and the boothmen 
or merchants of corn. The Hoastmen, a gild 
for loading and disposing of coal and stones 
were incorporated 1600 by Queen Elizabeth. 
The Masters and Mariners were incorporated 
1636 by King Henry VIIL 

Of the other existing gilds, about twenty-nine 
in number, two or three claim a corporate 
existence under early charters from the crown, 
hut most of them are unincorporated fraternities 
constituted by ordinances granted to them by 
the borough corporation of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. In most of the companies the members 
no longer follow the trades or occupations 
designated, and in none of them do the com- 
panies exercise any control or influence over 
these trades or crafts ; they principally exist to 
administer the property they have inherited or 
acq^uired. The stewards of the companies are 
the statutory representatives of the freemen of 
Newcastle, in whom the exclusive right of 
grazing the town moor, locally called the 
“eatage,” is still vested. 

[Some information as to these gilds may be found 
in Walker and Richardson’s Armorial Bearings of 
the Incorporated Companies of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1824. — Brand’s History of NewcasUe, 1789. 
— ^Brown’s Short Account of the Customs and 
Franchises of the Freemen of Newcastle, 1823. — 
Gibson^s NewcastU-uptm- Tyne Improvement Acts, 
1881, and in Extracts from the Records of the 
M&rdvant Adventurers of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
published by the Surtees Society in 1895. — 
Mackenzie’s Eistory of NmcasUe, 1827..-~-V/'alford 
on Gilds, 1888, which contains a chapter on New- 
castle gilds.] 

GILD SYSTEM IN SPAIN. Gremios 
or Craft -GILDS arose in Spain during the 
middle ages under the influence of the same 
causes as in the rest of Europe. Each separate 
kingdom of the Spanish monarchy had its own 
separate laws on the subject, but in all it was 
strictly kept in hand by the royal prerogative. 
In Barcelona alone, the g'j'cmbs were exclusively 
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subordinate to tbe municipal authorities, even 
in matter of statutes and legislation, and the 
royal judges had no jurisdiction over them. 

The first opposition against the exclusiveness 
of the gnmios arose in Aragon towards the end 
of the 17th century, but the general opinion 
remained favourable to their existence for a 
century more, notwithstanding the striking 
abuses to which they had given rise. Thus in 
1763 the five Qr&mios May ores of Madrid (silk- 
weavers, clothiers, hosiers, grocers, and jewellers) 
succeeded in farming the royal revenue and in 
founding a privileged company, trading with its 
own vessels and owning factories in different 
parts of Spain. The Gremios preserved a legal 
standing up to 1834, although in 1775 
Campomanes (q.'i}.) had already proposed their 
reform in his Discw'so sobre la Educmion 
Popular, and, ten years later, Jovellanos 
{q,'o.) advocated their suppression in his report 
on the liberty of industry {Informe sobre la 
libertad de las, Aries) submitted to the general 
council of commerce. 

[Colmeiro, Sistoria de la Economia Politica en 
Espafia, vol. ii. pp. 237-251. For the regulations 
of the Ghremios Mayores see Laeudga, Memorias 
PolUuas (1787), vol. L pp. 106-169 and 283-314.] 

E. Ca. 

GIOQ-ALLI, Simone (17th century), though 
not an economist, holds a distinguished place in 
the history of economic doctrine in Italy. He 
was a clever Tenetian merchant, highly esteemed 
for a memoir presented to the board of enquiry 
for trade of the Yenetian republic. 

When consulted as to the causes of the falling 
away of the trade of Yenice, once so prosperous, 
and the remedies for this, Giogalli presented the 

Giogalli, negodante neneto del sec. xaii. Yenezia, 
1856), containing principles of economic liberty. 

Giogalli’s ideas certainly do not go beyond the 
narrow boundaries of his republic, but his aim 
was to foster the commerce of Yenice through 
liberty, in order to establish competition with 
other markets. However far this was from an 
international free trade, it is remarkable consider- 
ing that monoply, privileges, and heavy taxes were 
then the basis of national economic government. 

A. B. 

GIOJA, Milohiorre (1767-1829), born at 
Piacenza, died at Milan, studied first theology, 
then mathematics, economics, and statisj:ics, to 
which last he applied himself steadily. The pol- 
itical vicissitudes towards the end of the last and 
the beginning of the present century involved his 
life : he was imprisoned several times, held and 
lost various positions, including that of director 
of the statistical ofiSoeat Milan under the French ; 
and on returning to that city after a short exile 
his writings were his sole means of support. 

Gioja’s works are on public economy, statistics, 
morals, education, and logic. “He could work hard, 
and his knowledge was extensive. Analysis was 
his strong point, but not criticism, where he 


showed himself captious and unbridled. Hot a 
few of Gioja’s observations are equally subtle and 
original, particularly in his theory of the associa- 
tion of labour of various kinds ; but once get him 
with one of his tabulated statements in hand, and 
he is the very genius of pedantry” (Oossa, 
Introduction to Pol. Econ., translation, p. 488). 
Gioja’s greatest work, Nuoxo prospetto dellescienze 
economdche (serie i. “Teoria. ” Milano, 1815-17, 
vols. i.-iv.) sums up what had been written on 
economics, finance, and administration : he opposed 
the price fixed for bread by authority (calmieri), 
and favoured large properties ; he preferred the 
arts to agiiculture, great manufactures to small 
ones, great merchants to small merchants, and large 
towns to small ones. 

But while Gioja partly adopted the teaching of 
the English economists, he contributed to hinder 
the progress of economic science by a narrow 
harsh system of protection and government inter- 
ference, in support of which he wrote Discorso 
popolare sulle manifatture nadonali e tariffe 
daziarie dei commestibili ed il caro prezzo del vittOi 
Milano, 1802. 

Still he deserves praise for his acute observa- 
tions on the theory of associazione dei tramgli. 
He studies there all the advantages derived ifom 
these, justly considering them a cause of improve- 
ment in production. He also initiated with 
CusTODi and Bomagnosi the Annali universali di 
Statistica (1824-1871), continued by Sacchi, which 
form one of the best collections of economic, statis- 
tical, and social studies which Italy can boast of. 
Among the many works of this author, he.sides 
the numerous writings in tbe Annali and his 
economic papers of local interest may be noted ; — 
Bel merito e ddle ricompense, etc., Milano, 1818. — 
Eilosofia ddla Statistica, Milano, 1826. — Indole, 
est&nsione emntaggi della Statistica, Milano, 1809. 
— Logica Statistica, Milano, 1808. — Tawle Statis- 
ticke, etc., Milano, 1808. A. B. 

GIEAKDIH, Emile de (1806-1886), born and 
died at Paris, was a man 'who earned overy- 
thing to extremes. An u-nscriipulous speculator, 
an original and impartial thinker, a devoted 
friend, active in business, eminent as a man of 
letters, and constantly seeking notoriety, he 
loved discussion above all things, though it 
should only end in paradox. He was proud, 
rash, brave, and chivalrous. The natural son of 
Alexander Comte de Girardin, he accepted his 
lot in life with courage, almost glorying in it. 
He was appointed inspector - general of the 
Beaux Arts in 1828. Two years later he 
founded the journal Le Foleur afterwards Za 
Mode. After the revolution of 1830 he warmly 
took up the cause of cheap periodical literature. 
This of all the acts of his life was the one which 
brought him the best deserved reputation. 

He proposed to Casimii’ Perier to apply thht 
system to the Monit&wr unwersel, then the 
official journal, and to reduce its price to one 
sou. The minister refused, with a smile of 
contempt — he was not far-sighted enough to 
perceive what a force the cheap press might 
become. Girardin, repulsed by him, founded 
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the Jow'nal des c(yn/misscLnces utiles at the price 
of four frs. a year. This obtained 130,000 
subscribers. He next became the champion of 
savings banks, freely spending his own money, 
though he was then not wealthy, to encourage 
them. Next he established the Musde des 
fmiilUs, a periodical which was a formidable 
competitor to the Ifagasin pittoresque. After 
founding other periodicals, he plunged into such 
speculations as the mines of Saint Berain. 
After this Girardin commenced his first import- 
ant attempt to establish a cheap daily paper. 
On the 1st July 1836, La, Lresse appeared, 
a journal costing forty frs. a year, while all the 
other great newspapers were charging eighty frs. 
Success attended this bold enterprise. It 
brought on, however, a duel with Armand Carrel, 
in which Girardin had the misfortune to kill his 
opponent. He made a vow never to fight a duel 
again, this last had been his fourth, and, what- 
soeverthe provocation, kepthis oath. In 1834 he 
became a deputy, and retained his seat till 1848. 
He professed at that time to belong to no political 
party, and to be attached to no form of govern- 
ment, declaring himself on different occasions in 
favour of absolute liberty. The revolution of 
1848 came on, and notwithstanding all that he 
had said he took up a side, warmly professing 
confidence in the new order of things. But this 
state of feeling did not last long. He was 
annoyed at not heing elected a memher of the 
constituent assembly, and was embittered by 
an illegal imprisonment which he suffered. He 
sacrificed his political sympathies to his per- 
sonal animosity against General Cavaignac. He 
took an active part in the presidential elections 
of the 10th December 1848 in favour of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who knew his character 
so little that he omitted to appoint him one 
of his ministers — ministerial position hemg at 
this time the height of Girardin’s ambition. 
The unsteadiuess of his principles and the force 
of public opinion drove him into isolation — the 
undisciplined character of his mind retained him 
in that condition. At last a district of the de- 
partment of the Bas-JRMn sent him to parlia- 
ment only a short time before its violent disper- 
sion. The second of December drove Mm into 
exile, whence he speedily returned, connected 
himself again with La Presse, left it, returned 
to it, quitted it again, then bought the news- 
paper La LilertL His fertile pen revived the 
prosperity of that journal. Shortly after this 
Girardin got into favour at court and was named 
a senator, unhappily in time to urge his country 
into the war of 187Ct so fatal for France. He 
then founded the paper La France, supported 
the government of Thiers, and energetically 
attacked Marshal MaeMahon. The last ten 
years of his life were scarcely less active than 
those which had preceded, but the puhho paid 
no further attention to him. 

Among the great mass of his works a good many 


were concerned with political economy, the fol- 
lowing being the more important : De Vinstruc- 
tion ipuhligue en France, 1838. — JDe la lib&rU du 
commerce et de la protection de Vindustrie, Letters 
exchanged between Ad. Blanqui and :^mile de 
Girardin, Paris, 1846-47, 8vo. — L abolition de la 
misere ^ar ViUmtion des salaires, 1850, 8vo. — 
LImptt, 8vo, 1853. In this last work he de- 
clared himself in favour of a single tax, which 
he proposes to make the basis of an insurance 
against those risks which disturb owners in the 
enjoyment of then* possessions. — Questions admini- 
stratives et Jinancieres, 1868. a. c. f. 

GIUSTINIANI, D. Beenaedo, was a priest 
(17th century). He is known in connection 
with a dispute as to lawful and unlawful forms 
of exchange. The application of the then 
existing theories of the canonists on usury led 
to difliculties in the new contracts entered into 
by dealers in the different kinds of exchange. 
According to the canonists, profit on exchange 
was lawM, provided it was real and did not 
conceal usury. The eambio coUa rincorsa, as it 
was called, which Padre Giustiniani opposed, 
was practised in order to conceal usury. He 
describes it thus: ‘‘Titius, an inhabitant of 
Genoa, requires 1000 scudi, and asks Cajo, a 
money-lender, to supply them ; saying to bin, 
‘Arrange this for me on hills on Piacenza.’ 
This is done as follows : — Cajo writes to Ms 
agent in Piacenza telling Mm to pay the sum 
to Mmself, crediting Mmself and debiting 
Titius, and after computing the charge to remit 
the debt and credit to Genoa — and thus it is 
done.” In this manner money was borrowed 
in' the kingdom of Naples, and as much as 30 
per cent per annum paid. Giustiniani shows 
clearly that all this is merely a semblance of an 
exchange operation entered into to conceal a 
loan of money on usury. Some money-lenders 
even told him that they did not really send 
letters of exchange, but only made notes in 
their hooks. Starting from the principle, pre- 
valent in those days, that usurious loans of 
money are wrong, Giustiniani’s reasoning is 
sound. Breve trattato delle continuabimi dd 
Carnbi, Genoa, 1619. 

[Gobbi, Veconomia politica negli Scrittori 
Ualiani dd Secolo XVL-XVII., Milan, Hoepli, 
1889.] xj.E. 

GLANYILL, KAiTTrLE (died 1190, at the siege 
of Acre), sheriff, judge, and chief justiciar,1180, 
under Henry II. He fought for the king 
against the Scots in the rebellion of 1174 ; in 
1185 he took the cross, which perhaps accounts 
for Ms being deprived of the justiciarsMp on 
the accession of Bichard I. He took a large 
part in carrying out Henry’s legal and judicial 
reforms, especially in organising the Curia Begis 
— the later king’s bench. A collection of the 
laws of England was drawn up by him (Ho veden, 
end of 1180), and he wi-ote a treatise, J)e Legibus 
et Gonsuetudinibus Eegni Anglim, which “ deals 
principally with procedure or the mode of 
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enforcing legal rights, but incidentally also 
with the rights themselves ” (Digby, Meal Pro- 
periy^ 68). Incidentally therefore, apart from 
the invaluable information concerning the legal 
practice of the time, much light is thro’rimupon 
the tenure of land through all classes, and upon 
the status, both legal and economic, of the serfs. 
If his account is too much coloured by legal 
theory and maxims of the Eoman law, giving 
no hint of the variety of rights and customs 
ascertained by historical research, Glanvill 
remains valuable as the earliest writer who has 
left any definite description of the land economy 
of his time. 

[Roger of Hoveden (Stubbs), ii. Pref.xxil andiii. 
Pref. xxiii. — Kate Norgate, Ang&uin Kings, ii. 
279 and notes. — ^Extracts in Stubbs’s Select 
OMrters, and Digby’s Eist of the Law of Real 
Rro^erty?^ e . q. p . 

GLEBE LAND. Church land. The endow- 
ments of the church have consisted mainly of 
land from very early times: to each parish 
church belonged a number of pieces of land 
varying in size and position according to the 
nature of the soil and the manner of cultivation, 
and these have been added to by more recent 
gifts. The word glebe, which meant simply 
farm, has become restricted in meaning, and 
now means land belonging to a parish church, 
which the parson may farm himself or let for 
a short term of years, forming, with tithes, 
etc, the endowment of the church. 

Law Lexicon. — T. M. Dale, OlergymarHs 
Legal Handbooh, London, 1858. — Canon Isaac 
Taylor in Domesday Studies, London, 1888.] 

iL. E. s. 

GLOCK or GLOOKE, see Klook, Kaspar. 

(J-LTJT is a name (cp. glutton) given to abun- 
dance by those who, for any reason good or 
bad, look on it as pernicious. 

An unusual abundance of a particular com- 
modity often reduces its price so much that it 
is injui’ious to the interests of those who produce 
the commodity for sale, i.e. in order to exchange 
it for_ other commodities. These persons ac- 
cordingly say that there is a glut, or that the 
market is glutted, whenever there is so much 
of the commodity they sell that it cannot be 
disposed of at prices fairly remunerative to 
them. Purchasers on the other hand merely 
say that the commodity is plentiful and cheap. 

Ricardo (Principles, ch. xxi,, in Works, 
p. 176), following!. B. Say {Traite',L. i. eh. xv.) 
and James Mill {Commerce Defended, p. 81), 
denies the possibility of a “ universal glut ” — a 
glut, that is, of all commodities taken together 
simultaneously. Malthus, following Sismondi 
(Kmveaux Principes, L. iv. ch. iv.), holds in 
his Political KcoTwmy (p. 853 ff.) that a “general 
glut ” is possible, and in his Definitwis (p. 247) 
he says “a glut is said to be general when 
either from superabundance of supply or dimin- 
ution of demand, a considerable mass of com- 


modities falls below the elementary costa of 
production.” [For a discussion of this question 
see DjtBouoHifs, ThjSorie des ; Over-peoduo- 

TION.] E. 0. 

GODFREY, Michael (d. 1695), brother of 
Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, was a financier and 
closely connected with Paterson in the formation 
of the Bank of England, of which he became 
the first deputy-governor in 1694. Macaulay 
states that he was one of the ablest, most 
upright, and opulent of the merchant princes of 
London of his day. He appears also to have 
been connected with Heathcote and Pateeson 
in their opposition to the monopoly possessed 
by the East India Company. Godfrey was 
killed in the trenches before Namur, whither 
he had been sent to the king in reference to 
money matters. His death caused a fall of two 
per cent in the price of bank stock. He was 
author of A short accoimt of the Bank of Eng- 
land, London, 1694. The formation of the 
bank called forth strong opposition, and this 
tract of twelve pages was written in its defence, 
pointing out the advantages to be derived from 
it, especially as regards the lowering of the rate 
of interest throughout the country, and answer- 
ing the objections made by its opponents. 
These, according to Godfrey, were chiefly gold- 
smiths and others who foresaw that their ex- 
orbitant gains were likely to be reduced. 

[Thorold Rogers, The first mne years of the Bcmk 
of England, Oxford, 1887. — Macaulay, Eistory of 
England. — Saxe-Banuister, WrUings of WUliam 
Paterson, 1859, vol. ii.] b. h. h. 

GODIN, Jeah Baptiste Ahdr^ (1817-188 8), 
w^'as born at Esqueh^ries, Aisne, France, and 
died at Guise, Asne, after a life of beneficent 
activily as a captain of industry. The son of 
an artisan, he was hut poorly educated, and in 
his twelfth year left school to join his father 
in the ironworks. At seventeen he started on 
a tour of France as a journeyman. The in- 
dustrial revolution and the ideas of Fourier 
and Saint Simon combined to dissatisfy him 
with the wages system as he saw it, and he 
determined that if ever he rose to be an employer 
of labour he ■would endeavour to raise the level 
of the workman’s life and make it more pleasant 
and less laborious. In 1837 he returned to his 
native -village, and after his marriage in 1840 
opened a small Jactory for apparatus for heating, 
with one or two assistants. Employing the 
process of casting for portions of stoves, etc., 
not hitherto made in that way, he soon succeeded 
in increasing ‘his business, until in 1846 he 
employed some thirty hands, and found the 
lack of communication at Esqu4hfries becoming 
a serious drawback. He therefore removed his 
factory to Guise, on the river Oise. At the time 
of Godin’s death in 1888 the annual output 
of his works exceeded in value four millions of 
' francs (£160,000), of which nearly one half was 
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paid out for wages to upwards of one thousand 
workpeople. 

Godin proved a model employer. His con- 
stant solicitude for the comfort of his workmen, 
with whom he kept in the closest touch as their 
colleague rather than their master, exhibited 
itself in his encouragement of benefit and insur- 
ance and co-operative societies, his establishment 
of free schools, nurseries, libraries, theatres, 
clubs, etc. in his social palace or I'amilistere, 
founded in 1859, and in the gradual introduc- 
tion of a system of profit-sharing, developing 
through industrial partnership into a co-opera- 
tive company on a broad basis, which should 
continue to work smoothly even after its 
founders had personally passed away. This 
well-built and well-organised Oit: 6 OuvRikEE 
offers many collective facilities for comfort and 
enjoyment rarely within the reach of individual 
workmen elsewhere ; and the solidarity of its 
members in their social and industrial relations 
constitutes a guarantee of continued stability. 

After the revolution of 1848 Godin subscribed 
£4000 (at that time the third of his fortune) 
towards the ill-starred expedition of Considerant 
to form a Tourierist community in Texas. The 
failure of this expedition was in some sense a 
disillusion to Godin. With his more practical 
intelligence he laid the plans of his own 
FamilisUre, and successfully carried them out. 
In 1870 he was elected consdlUr-giniraZ by 
the republican party, and as president of the 
municipal commission of Guise, during the 
military occupation of that town by the Ger- 
mans, he inspired it to refuse to pay any 
contribution to the victorious army — a refusal 
which the Germans were unable to overcome. 
In 1871 Godin was elected deputy for his 
department, and remained a member of the 
Chamber till 1876, when he withdrew from 
practical politics to devote the rest of his life to 
the management of the FamiUsthre, the publica- 
tion of its journal, L& Demit, and the elabora- 
tion of Ms industrial and political ideas in the 
writings mentioned below. In 1882 he was 
created a knight of the legion of honour. In 
1886 he married his second wife, who had 
for twenty-five years acted as his secretary, and 
has since edited Ms posthumous work, 
MpuUique Travail et la Mfortm Farle- 
msntaire, 1889. 

The other principal writings of Godin are : Solu- 
tions SociaZes, 1871. — La Richem au Service du 
Peuple. — Les Socialisies et les Droits du Travail . — 
La Politique du Travail et la Politique des Privi- 
leges. — La SouveraineU et les Droits du PeupU. 
— Mutuality Sociale, 1880. — Le Gouvernement : ce 
quHl a iti, ce quHl doit Ure, 1883. In these works 
he exhibits the bold and original qualities which 
distinguished him as a man of affairs, but shows 
the limitations of an untrained mind. He proposed 
the abolition of inheritance by intestacy, except by 
direct descent, and graduated death-duties rising 
from 1 per cent on £80 or less to 50 per cent on 


£200,000, the state devoting the proceeds to the 
payment of its expenses, to the exclusion of all 
other forms of taxation. By this means he con- 
sidered all members of the community would be 
provided with equality of opportunity. He urged 
peace between nations, and between the indus- 
trial classes of a nation, the latter result to be 
attained by the legal association of masters and 
men into groups of common interest. 

[See Twenty-eight Years of Copartnership at 
Guise, trans. by Aneurin Williams, 1908.] h. h. 

GODWIN, William (1756-1836), author of 
F'iiquiry concerning Political Justice, Loudon, 
1793, 4to, the 2nd edition with material altera- 
tions, 1796, 8 VO. The great doctrine of the 
treatise was declared by Godwin himself, 
Thoughts on Dr. Parr's Spital Sermon,l^iil, to be 
the perfectibility of man. The characters of men 
are blanks, which their external circumstances, 
and, above all, political institutions, fill in. 
Justice is a general appellation for all human 
duty. Government is an evil, but necessary; 
“it finds our rights invaded, and substitutes 
an invasion less mischievous for one that is 
more so.” It is perpetuated “ by the infantine 
and uninstruoted confidence of the many”; but 
its action should be circumscribed mthin narrow 
limits. Society can only declare and interpret, 
it cannot enact. Private property in the labour 
of others is unjust, but is not therefore to be 
violently uprooted. Still, the goal must be com- 
plete equality of conditions. In treating of' the 
benefits of a system of equality, Godwin is con- 
fronted with the objection from the principle 
of population. His answer is the conjecture of 
Franklin that “mind will one day become 
omnipotent over matter.” The speculations of 
Godwin — in the essay on “Avarice and 
Profusion” in The Fnquirer, 1797, 8vo — pro- 
voked the Fssay on Population (see Malthus), 
In the Thoughts on Dr. Parr's Spital Sermon, 
pp. 54-77 are devoted to the essay, but, at that 
time, the main proposition of the argument 
appeared to Godwin “no less conclusive than 
new.” He only complained of the limitation 
of the checks to misery and vice, so that the 
inclusion of the prudential checks, in later 
editions of the essay, may be in part due to 
Godwin. As time went on, however, and the 
views of the essay became more generally 
adopted, the attitude of Godwin grew more 
hostile, until in 1820 he published Ms work Of 
Population, which had taken two years in 
writing, and which purports to be a complete 
refutation of the essay. 

[Godwin’s argument will be found ably criticised 
in Mr. Bonar’sAfa^iJ/m, London, 1885, pp. 364-371; 
see also William Godwin, etc., by 0. Kegan Paul, 
2 vols. 1876 ; and the article ia the Dictionary of 
Natimal Biography, vol. xxii. p. 64, by Leslie 
Stephen.] H. e. e. 

In his Fhuquirer, a series of essays (1797), 
there is an essay on “Riches and Poverty** 
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(pt. ii. essay i.), in wMcli amongst otLer things 
Godwin maintains that one evil reSnlt of poverty 
is the absence of leisure entailed on the poor 
man. He loobs forward to a time when the 
economy of resources, better division of labour, 
and better division of wealth, will make it 
unnecessary for any one to give more than one- 
tenth or even one-Wentieth part of the labour 
now bestowed on the earning of a livelihood 
(cp. Mobe, Owen). . 

Another essay, on “Avarice and Profusion,” 
deals with the question of luxury in the 
manner of Tolstoi. If the rich would relieve 
the poor, they must share their labour, not by 
inventing new luxuries set the poor new tasks. 
Human wants need to be diminished rather 
than increased. Equality is always Godwin’s 
chief aspiration. A third essay, on “ Beggars,” 
is adverse to indiscriminate charity as creating 
professional beggars, “the most abject thing 
upon the face of the earth ” ; but the course of 
the author’s reflections on this matter does not 
run smooth. He insists that our feelings of 
humanity demand some indulgence. 

Anarchism has never, on the whole, been 
so consistently, so patiently and so peaceably 
worked out into its details as in Godwin’s Fol- 
Uioal Justice (1793). The nse of violence in 
any form, even in penal laws, is absolutely con- 
demned. The spread of intellectual enlighten- 
ment is to work the whole change. War is 
treated as due to the too limited intercourse 
between, individual citizens of one nation and 
those of another, governments and diplomatists 
having too much power (cp. Cobden). 

Yet Godwin’s allusions to the economists are 
not complimentary. He refers to the famous 
example of division of labour in the Wealth of 
Nations (pin -making), only to sneer at it ; 
“The division of labour, as it has been developed 
by commercial writers, is the offspring of 
avarice” (Pol. Justice, vii. viii.). 

At a later period of liis life, when Malthus 
seemed to have convinced even Godwin’s friends, 
the Essay on Population naturally became the 
object of Godwin’s special enmity. With the 
aid of liis Mend Booth, he attacked its principles 
and its figures with all the force he could 
muster. The geometrical and arithmetical 
ratios are rejected. The increase in the American 
population is declared to be exceptional. He 
sums up his reasoning in three arguments : — 
(1) Population in many states is not increasing 
at all ; (2) every new improvement enables the 
two ratios to start at par ; (3) the excess must 
begin with the infants, and infants need com- 
paratively little food and give us fair warning. 
Positively he contends that in all cases where 
there is excess the cause lies in political institu- 
tions (Godwin, Population, 1820, pp. 485 seq.). 
He was too sanguine in believing he had routed 
his opponent ; many admirers of the Political 
Justice and Caleh Williams, will regret that the 


author of these remarkable books should have 
written so much that was of little merit. 

J. B. 

GOGEL, Isaac Jan Albxanbee (1765- 
1821), born at Vugt (Horth Brabant), member 
of a business house at Amsterdam, played a gi’eat 
part in the revolutionary and Prench period of 
1795-1815, being a warm adherent of the 
patriotic (anti-Orangist) party. He was the 
head of the department of finance, first from 
1798-1801, then under the Pensionary Schini- 
melpenninck (1805), under King Louis 
Hapoleon (1806-1808), and the French govern- 
ment (1810-1813), when he was also a member 
of the French Conseil d’Ntat. After the 
restoration he undertook a manufactory of blue 
at Overveen near Haarlem, and lived there 
until his death (1821). He was an economist 
especially in a practical sense. The present 
Dutch system of taxes is to a large extent Hs 
work. His ideas on this subject may be 
learned best by studying that system itself 
as it existed in the years 1805-1810, and his 
work : Memorien en Corre^ondeniiSn letreh- 
helijh den Staat mn ’s Mijlcs gcldmiddelen 
(Memorials and Correspondence on the State of 
the Finances of the Kingdom), written by the 
order of King WiUiam I., first published 1844, 
by the author’s son. His principles are these : 
Taxes should be proportional to the wealth of 
the contributors, and to the measure of pro- 
tection they stand in need of. Direct taxes 
are to be prefen*ed to indirect, the latter being 
only allowable for fiscal ends, and to draw con- 
tributions from the less wealthy classes. Yet 
he is an opponent of an income-tax because he 
does not believe in the possibility of obtaining 
the necessary information. The mode of levy- 
ing ought to be simple, the laws clear ; he 
recommends few functionaries, centralisation, 
and special judges. 

When a director of the Amsterdam loan- 
bank (1801), he proposed the creation of a 
general bank of issue and deposit, intended 
to be a private concern under government 
control. This plan was strongly opposed, but 
a few years later (in 1814) it became the basis 
of the charter granted to the Hetherland Bank. 

Gogel was a staunch adherent to the rale of 
laissez-faire in matters of ti’ade and commerce. 
He disapproved of duties on articles of export, 
e.g. tobacco, in opposition to the Emperor 
Hapoleon I., and vigorously opposed a measure 
proposed by Louis Hapoleon containing a new 
regulation of gilds (1808). A. e. v. l. 

GOLD 

Gold as consumed in Industry, p. 218 ; Gold as Standard, 
p. 220 ; Gold Bullion, as a Commodity at the Mints, 
p. 224 Gold, Distribution and Production of, p. 225 ; 
Gold Certificates, p. 226 ; Gold Notes, p. 226 ; Gold 
Points in Foreign Exchanges, p. 226. 

Gold, as consumed in Industry. Gold 
was probably employed for ornament before 
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It came into use as money^ altliougli in the 
earliest records the monetary use is mentioned 
as much as the other. Its application to orna- 
mental purposes was probably very ancient. 
There are instances of its having been applied 
to industrial purposes among savages who were 
unacquainted with iron and other metals. Its 
employment in the arts, so far as our records go, 
appears to have originated in the east, probafiy 
in India. It is now chiefly used for watch-cases, 
chains, rings, and other articles of jewellery ; 
for plate and similar ornaments ; for gilding, as 
gold-leaf and wire ; in dentistry, etc., etc. 

It is very difficult to form an estimate of the 
amount used for purposes other than coinage ; 
and in all serious calculations of this quantity 
no opinion is expressed as to the requirements 
of Asia. A very great deal of gold is undoubtedly 
consumed in the arts in India, more, probably, 
indeed, than in any other single country. Mr. 
S. Pixley estimated very tentatively, in giving 
evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission 
in 1886, that £6,000,000 of gold were annually 
exported to India for this purpose alone ; but as 
the total annual imports of gold into India are 
now less than that sum, there is doubtless some 
over-estimate hero. 

As regards former centuries, Jacob has 
endeavoured to arrive at an approximate idea 
of the proportion of the precious metals applied 
to industrial uses ; but we have no means of 
judging how far he was correct, even for the 
time when he wrote. He considered that the 
proportion of the precious metals (gold and 
silver) applied to purposes other than coin waa 
one-tenth of the whole quantity produced in 
the 16th century, and one-fifth in the 17th ; 
while he concludes that in the 110 years, 1700- 
1810,' “the quantity of gold and silver which 
was converted into other objects than coin 
amounted to two-thirds of that which was left 
in. Europe, after the part which was conveyed 
to Asia is subtracted from the total produce 
of the mines.” But Jacob’s estimate of the 
quantity of gold annually consumed in industry 
about 1830 is undoubtedly much too high, 
although he was at considerable pains to make 
careful inquiries. A better estimate is that of 
A. von Humboldt, who supposes the European 
consumption in 1824 to have been about 9200 
kilogrammes. 

The only official inquiries on this subject are 
those instituted in recent years by the director 
of the United States mint. In that country a 
return is now annually furnished by the state 
and by private firms of the amount of gold used 
for industrial purposes. A certain amount, esti- 
mated recently at from $1,500,000 (£300,000) 
to $3,500,000 (£700,000), is then added as the 
value of coin melted down by jewellers and 
others for repairs and similar requirements. 
The whole amount appears by these returns 
to have increased considerably of late years, 


being about $11,000,000 (£2,200,000) in 1880, 
$19,000,000 (£3,800,000) in 1802, and 

$38,000,000 (.£7,600,000) in 1909. But 
these estimates are considered by some English 
statisticians to be too high. 

For the civilised world — i,e. Europe and the 
United States — the best estimates are un- 
doubtedly those of the late Dr. A. Soeteeee. 
These are based on careful computations, and are- 
deduced mainly from official returns of the quanti- 
ties stamped by government in each country, these 
quantities being subjected to various corrections, 
and estimates -being made of the amount which 
escapes stamping, or which is old material 
melted down, etc. His estimates are, for the 
period 1831-40, about 18,000 kilogrammes 
annually, and, in 1871-80, about 84,000 kilo- 
grammes annually, wffiile he puts the whole 
quantity of gold used in industry during the 
period 1831-1880 at 2,070,000 kilogrammes. 
These are the net quantities — z.e. a deduction 
has been made on account of old material re- 
melted, but gold melted from coin is included. 
For 1883 he considers the gross consumption 
to have been 110,000 kilogrammes, less 20,000 
kilogrammes for old material, or 90,000 kilo- 
grammes net. Since then the requirements have 
stiU further increased, and the net consumption, 
following Soetheer’s calculations, must be put, in 
1890, at between 100,000 and 120,000 kilo- 
grammes. It is impossible to say how much 
of this represents coin melted down. In making 
the above calculations Soetbeer accepts the esti- 
mate of the director of the United States mint 
for that country. English economists generally 
hold Soetheer’s figures to be slightly too high, 
this being possibly due to his incoiporation of 
the American values. 

As regards gold consumed (new material only), 
the Director of the U.S. Mint gives the follow- 
ing values for 1909 (.$5=£1) : — 


Countries. 

Gold 

(Value). 

United States of America 

£6,049,640 

Germany 

4,360,920 

Great Britain . 

4,000,000 

France 

3,588,840 

Switzerland 

1,422,240 

Italy . . .... 

Austria-Hungary . 

600,000 

566,640 

Bussia and Finland .... 

442,500 

Belgium 

800,000 

Canada 

200,000 

Australasia 

186,480 

Netherlands 

181,200 

Otter European and American Countrii 

562,760 

Asiatic Countrie.s .... 

6,000,000 


£28,501,220 


No opinion can be given of the stock of gold 
actually in existence in a form other than 
bullion or coin. 

A point still to be considered is, what pro- 
portion do these quantities bear to the whole 
amount of gold annually produced ? According 
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to the statement of the United States Mint 
Report, combined with the earlier estimates of 
Dr. Adolf Soetbeer, the value of the production of 
gold in the world since 1860 is £1,790,000,000. 
It is estimated that 30 per cent of this, 
£537,000,000, is employed in' the arts and 
industry. Deducting this, we have a value of 
£1,258,000,000 to be added to the coinage of 
the world to the year 1909. 

The weight of the whole production of the 
world to 1909 is stated as 434,000,000 ounces 
of fine gold. Of this, 130,000,000 ounces 
may be estimated as employed in industry. 
It is impossible to estimate the 'amount of 
old material employed in this manner. The 
figures for 1909 were, according to the same re- 
port, 6,894,000 ounces, valued at £28,500,000, 
new material only being taken into account. 

[W. Jacob, History of the Precious Metals, 2 
vols., London, 1831, — A. Soetbeer, (l)'Fenoan.£M%g' 
des Ooldes und Silhers, in Oonrad's Jahrlucker fur 
Hatwnod'dhonoTrm und Statisiik, Neue Folge, 
band iii., Jena, 1881 ; (2) Mdelmetallgewinrimg 
und Verwendung, 18S1~90, ib. dntte Folge, band 
i., 1891 ; (3) Materialien zwr Erlauterung mid 
Bewrteilimg der wirtschaftlichen Bdel'miaUmr- 
hodtnisse, 2nd ed,, Berlin, 1886 (translated for 
the use of the Gold and Silver Commission) — 
Armual Reports of the Director of the United 
States Mini, Washington. — Reports and Emdence 
of the Gold and Silver Commission, London, 1887- 
1888 j Pari. Papers, Nos. C., 6099, 6248, 5612.— 
Dr. S. M‘C. Lindsay, Prmb&megung der Edd- 
metaUe seit, 1850, Jena, 1893.] E. h. h. 

Gold as standaed. In history gold ap- 
pears first as a valuable commodity. Thus 
in the new world the Peruvians, at the time 
of the Spanish invasion, valued, used, and 
treasured the metal, but do not appear to have 
employed it as a medium of exchange. Rare 
and highly esteemed, portable, durable, readily 
divisible, homogeneous, and easily worked, it 
soon came into’ use independently among many 
nations, and at early stages of civilisation, as a 
medium of exchange, to facilitate the process 
of 'barter. Thus the Mexicans used quills of 
gold dust for this purpose at the time of Cortes. 
And iu the old world, among the Anglo-Saxons 
of the 9fch century, rings of gold, the chief 
treasure of the kings, seem to have served as a 
medium of exchange, and by weight as a rough 
measure of value (Beowulf). These two func- 
tions of the metal are not in fact easily separated. 
The next great stage in the adaptation of the 
metal as an exact measure of value was the 
introduction of coinage — an invention which 
appears to have had a single origin to the east 
of the Mediterranean, and was adopted by 
different peoples at different chronological 
epochs, though at nearly the same stage of 
economic development. Among the Greeks its 
progress may be traced almost from its begin- 
nings by extant coins. 


Uncoined gold may be a measure of value, 
but it can hardly be a standard. A measure 
of value may be said to become a standard 
when recognised and defined by law, when 
legal payments 'are estimated in legal units 
appointed for that purpose. Thus oxen may 
be said to be recognised in some Germanic codes 
as a standard of value, side by side \ritli gold 
and silver coins. When a piece of gold received 
the stamp of a king or a city it was thereby 
effectively declared to be such a unit. 

It is unnecessary to enter on the barren dis- 
cussion whether value can really be measured. 
Accurately or inaccurately, it is measured in 
millions of daily transactions, and the attempt 
to devise an accurate standard measure begins 
almost with the beginning of history. The 
definition of value “as power in exchange,” 
thongh it leaves much to be desired in lucidity 
and theoretical completeness, may be accepted 
for the purposes of discussion. The object 
whose power in exchange is most nearly con- 
stant with all persons and at all times will 
make the best standard measure of value. 

Since very early times gold coins have been 
used as a standard of value, but gold itself can 
hardly be said to serve as a standard of value 
until mint regulations have been devised to 
secure that the value of gold coins shall exactly 
conform to the value of the gold contained in 
them. The necessary regulations are these : 
(1) Gold coins of a certain stamp may only 
deviate within narrow and fixed limits from a 
well-known standard of weight and fineness 
(see Remedy). To secure this end, means 
must 'be taken to withdraw periodically from 
circulation coins that have become light through 
wear and tear. (2) All who bring gold bullion 
to the mint must have the right to receive in 
return an equivalent in the form of coins. If 
the coinage of gold is not free, the action of 
the government may tend to a restriction of 
the coinage, and pro tanto raise its value above 
bullion level. The custom of coining foi 
government profit, usual in ancient and medi* 
seval times, and not altogether unknown in out 
own, tends to this result. Again, if coinage 
is not gratuitous, there is a margin of 
possible variation between the value of gold as 
bullion, and the same plus the charge for 
seigniorage (see Seignorage). (3) Exporta- 
tion and melting of coins must be permitte<l 
without restriction. Otherwise the supply of 
coins may from time to time exceed the needs 
of the community, and the value of the coins 
will fall below bullion level. 

If the government of any country enacts that 
gold coins issued under the above conditions 
shall he unlimited legal tender in payment of 
debts contracted in the terms of the customary 
measure of value, gold is in that country a 
standard 'of value. Given these conditions, gold 
will he the sole standard of value, if the issue 
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of other legal tenders is so regulated and limited 
that their value shall always conform to the 
value of the gold, coins, of which they represent 
a definite multiple or fraction. 

If both gold and silver are freely coined, and 
are unlimited legal tender in payment of all 
debts, at a fixed rate, a certain number of silver 
units being treated as equivalent to one gold 
unit, we have a joint or bimetallic standard of 
value. Gold is still a standard, so long as it 
circulates in the country at all on these terms, 
but it is a standard jointly with the other 
metal ; the two standards are inseparable so 
long as the system works. This system, with 
all the conditions necessary to the maintenance 
of a joint standard, was in force in Trance from 
1803-1874. A similar system is of high 
antiquity. It would appear that coins of gold 
and silver circulated at a fixed rate in Greek 
cities : the rate being 12j to 1. Philip of 
Macedon seems to have made both his gold and 
his silver coins full legal tender, at this fixed 
rate, and his gold coins had a wide circulation 
even outside the Macedonian empire. Under 
the Roman republio and early empire gold and 
silver coins circulated at a fixed rate, the unit 
of value being the silver Denarius, or the 
Sestertius (money of account). Under Con- 
stantine the gold Solidus became the chief 
unit of value ; the denarius a subordinate unit. 
But we do not know enough about the mint 
regulations of the Greek and Roman states to 
say with any certainty whether gold or silver 
was the standard ; or, if there was a true joint 
standard. It seems more probable that neither 
metal was the standard, but that the coins were 
a joint standard at a fixed rate, cii'culating at a 
price considerably above their i3ullion value. 

Professor Soetbeer’s researches appear to make 
it probable that the ratio of 12 J to 1, as be- 
tween silver and gold coins, was preserved 
throughout the Grseco-Roman period by the 
custom of mint artificers and mint authorities ; 
but we know nothing about the market for 
bullion. (See Mommsen, Eist. of JRoTMy on 
these points.) 

Throughout the middle ages, and indeed till 
recent times, silver coins were the standard 
generally in Europe. The position of gold was 
undefined and anomalous. 

, Under another system, sometimes known as 
unrated Bimetallism, both gold and silver are 
freely coined and circulate at no fixed rate. It 
naturally results that ohe metal is by consent 
though not by law adopted as the standard of 
value, the relative value of the other metal 
being settled by private agreement for each 
case. This is not a true bimetallic system, 
the conditions of legal tender being confused ; 
and may arise from circumstances such as 
existed in England between 1660 and 1717, 
when guineas of the nominal value of 20s. were 
treely coined, and also silver coins 20 shillings 


to the pound, the pound (money of account) being 
the unit of value. This system aimed at rated 
bimetallism — a guinea = a pound . But the silver 
coins were so overrated, mainly owing to their 
worn and clipped condition, that no one ’would 
give guineas at the legal rate, — guineas were 
accepted at a rate varying from 22s. to 30s. 
The standard of value, as is theoretically 
possible in a bimetallic community, was in effect 
a single metal — silver ; or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say the silver coins, — which 
were also unlimited legal tender. 

When the treasury in 1698 fixed 21s. 6d, as 
the highest rate at which guineas would be 
accepted by government in payment of taxes, a 
step was taken in the direction of true bimetal- 
lism, which was rendered possible by the re- 
coinage of the silver currency in the latter years 
of the reign of William III. The last step 
was taken in 1717 (Newton’s Reform), when 
guineas were made full and unlimited legal 
tender at 21s. This rate (about 15j to 1) was 
above the market rate, and occasioned a great 
influx of gold to the mint ; the silver coinage 
having returned to its silver value. Neverthe- 
less the bimetallic standard was maintained 
without serious difficulty until 1775, when a 
limit was placed for legal tender of silver coins 
by tale. In 1797 the Bank suspended gold 
payments, and the country was for some twenty 
years confined to the use of inconvertible paper. 
In 1816, with a view to the return to cash pay- 
ments, gold was established as the sole un- 
limited legal tender and standard. The free 
coinage of silver, which had been suspentied 
since 1798, was no longer permitted, and the 
legal tehder of silver was limited to 40s. 

The study of monetary science has led in the 
last two centuries to the adoption of mint regu- 
lations and improvements in coinage without 
which a true metallic standard cannot exist. 
Theinfiuenceof Lord Liverpool (father and son, 
g'.u.) led to the adoption by this country in 1816 
of gold as the sole standard. Since 1^72 the 
chief countries of the civilised world have 
followed the example of England. It is im- 
portant therefore to be able to observe and 
estimate any variations in the value of gold ; 
and for this purpose it is necessaiy that the 
laws 'and circumstances which affect its value 
should be clearly understood. 

The value of gold depends on interaction of 
demand and supply. Demand for gold is (a) 
demand for currency ; (fi) demand for the arts 
(see Gold as consumed in Industry) ; (c) 
demand for hoarding, which tends theoretically 
to vary inversely with the value of gold — a 
smaller hoard of dearer metal being equivalent to 
a larger hoard of the cheaper (see Hoarding). 
Alterations in the legal standard of any country 
will affect this demand in so far as they increase 
the amount of gold required for daily use in that 
country, which need not necessarily be the case. 
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If th,e value of gold falls or rises, raore or less 
gold -will be required to do the same •work as 
currency, (d) Demand for banking reserves. 
This demand is to a certain extent alternative 
to the demand for currency (see Reserves, 
Banking). 

The existence of an effective bimetallic area 
of considerable extent tends to keep the value 
of gold in all civilised countries at a bimetallic 
level. During the period 1803-1873, if gold 
appreciated in relation to silver, the demand for 
silver in France increased, and gold was exported. 
Similarly during the period of enormous gold 
production in California and Australia, 1850- 
1866, France was taking gold and exporting 
silver, and thus no serious deviation in the pro- 
portion between the values of the two metals 
from the standard of 15|- to 1 was felt. 
1853-1860 France coined £155,000,000 ster- 
ling in gold, and meanwhile exported great 
quantities of silver, especially to the east. 

Of changes in the demand for gold the most 
important are those that may arise from altera- 
tions in the standard of any country. When 
Germany in 1872 adopted a gold standard, she 
at once proceeded to sell silver coins and buy 
gold for coinage. Between 1872 and 1878 
inclusive, about £80,000,000 sterling of gold 
were coined in Germany. Austria-Hungary 
prepared for the adoption of a gold standard 
by the accumulation of a reserve of some 
£30,000,000 sterling, and Italy secured about 
£20,000,000 for the same purpose. Between 
1873 and 1881 the United States coined nearly 
£100,000,000 ; which may he taken approxi- 
mately as the additional demand due to the 
adoption of a gold standard by that country in 
1878. 

It will thus be seen that every coimtry, by 
altering its mint regulations, ]^as power to 
alter the metallic standard of value pro tcmto 
in every other country using a metallic 
standard ; and from this point of view the 
contention of those who desire to make cur- 
rency arrangements a matter of international 
agi-eement may be accepted. 

The demand for gold and silver as currency 
has until recent times been alternative. If 
more silver was used as currency, less gold, . 
and vm 'versa. Recent changes have inter- 
fered with this substitution. The international 
measui'e of value, gold, has been more and more 
isolated ; silver has been becoming a commodity 
like other commodities ; any increase of supply 
of gold or any diminution of supply acts with 
full force upon the standard of value ; there is 
no longer a question of the proportion of any 
new demand or supply to the total stock of 
gold and silver, but of its proportion to the 
total stock of gold alone. 

This general change in the currency of the 
civilised world has been rendered possible 
partly by the enormous increase in the pro- 


duction of gold during the last fifty years, 
partly by the extension of the hanking system, 
and the greater use of banking facilities, 
which enable a given amount of metallic 
currency to effect the exchange of a much 
greater amount of commodities. Gold, the 
international standard of value, still circulates . 
in considerable quantities ; but it chiefly serves 
as a reserve to support the fiduciary currency 
and the hook-entry transactions which to a 
large extent replace it in ordinary use. But 
this system has its disadvantages. Any 
sudden demand on the available supply of 
gold may remove in one country or in many 
the support on which the fiduciary cmTency 
rests. Promises to pay may cease to be 
current; gold may be eagerly appropriated 
and jealously held ; hence follow temporary 
fluctuations in the standard of value through 
increased demand, wliich disturb for a time all 
commercial relations. 

On the side of supply the value of gold 
depends, primarily, on the stock in existence. 
The stock in existence can hardly be estimated 
at less than £2,000,000,000 sterling; it 
may well be more. Annual additions have 
little power to affect the value of so large a 
stock. But a great increase in production, ex- 
tended over a long period, as has been the case 
since 1850, may considerably affect the value. 

Some writers on economics have assumed 
that the value of gold depends solely on cost 
of production. Others have boldly stated 
that gold is always produced at a loss. It is 
probably true that some gold is always pro- 
duced at a loss. The question mth regard 
to gold is not one of the margin of profitable 
production, but of unprofitable production. 
When alluvial gold deposits are being worked 
this margin is very low. Many claims are 
worked at a loss under the incentive of gains 
secured in others. When gold is found in 
the quartz, at present the chief source of 
gold production, much capital is wasted in 
sinking shafts and erecting machinery for 
unprofitable mines. But no mine will long 
continue to be worked that does not produce 
enough to pay current expenses. Circum- 
stances vary, and fluctuations are great. It is, 
however, certain that gold may continue to be 
worked below the marginal cost of production. 

Such are the conditions that aflect the value 
of gold — the most general and international 
standard of value. Under these complicated 
influences it would be surprising if the value of 
gold remained stable over long periods of time 
For short periods this value has great stability 
owing to the high proportion ^ that the total 
stock of gold bears to any possible sudden 
changes in the amount demanded or supplied. 
An exception may perhaps be made in cases 
where inflated credit is suddenly shaken. The 
fall in prices that then occurs, accompanied by 
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an exceptional demand for gold, is in one aspect 
tlie result of a sudden and temporary variation 
in the standard. 

But over long periods great changes have 
taken place in the value of gold. These changes 
have been on the whole in the direction of 
depreciation, but there have been long periods 
of progressive appreciation. Such changes are 
very difficult to measure. No certain and 
unalterable test of value can be applied. The 
price of wheat, and the money wages of unskilled 
labour, are useful tests, but leave much to be 
desired on the score of accuracy. But such 
questions, however interesting, have only 
academic importance in so far as they relate 
to remote periods. The attempt to estimate 
the fluctuations of gold within a lifetime or a 
generation is one that must be made, and has 
often been made. It involves the most impor- 
tant consequences for trade and social relations. 

An appreciating standard of value benefits 
the creditor at the expense of the debtor. 
A depreciating standard benefits the debtor 
at the expense of the creditor. It is often 
argued that if instability is unavoidable, it 
is better that the (^btor should gain than that 
the creditor should. The masters of industry 
and commerce are debtors on a large scale. If 
the money values of their commodities are 
constantly rising by small increments, trade and 
industry are affected by a constant stimulus, 
such as is , believed to have affected them 
between 1850 and 1866, and to have been 
succeeded, about 1875, by a continuous and pro- 
gressive depression in all countries that use the 
gold standard. The burden of government 
debt is also increased by a rise in the value of 
gold. The social effects are more obscure 
though not less certain than those which 
appear in industry, trade, and taxation. To 
estimate such changes in the standard the 
following tests may be applied. The prices of 
commodities may be studied. If a general rise 
of prices, lasting over a considerable period, 
can be substantiated, a fall in the standard 
may be suspected. If a similar fall in prices 
appears, then a rise in the standard may be 
suggested as a possible explanation. But we 
must see if there be not some general cause or 
causes affecting commodities that will account 
for such fluctuations. 

, The wages earned by labour at different times 
may also be compared, especially those of un- 
skilled labour. But here the changes affecting 
efficiency, supply, and demand are more obscure, 
and theii- results very difficult to estimate. 

Finally, we may observe the causes affecting 
the supply of, and demand for, the metal or 
metals established as the standard of value. 
If two or all of these tests give a similar result, 
we may consider the change of the standard as 
sufficiently proved ; but it cannot he measured 
accurately. 


To take the recent period 1850 - 1909 : 
Throughout this period the supply of gold has 
been largely in excess of all known previous 
epochs. That increase was largest in the 
period 1905-1909. Again in the period 1851- 
1866 no great new demand for gold coinage 
arose, except in France; which liberated a 
corresponding amount of silver for use as cur- 
rency elsewhere. The increased demand for 
currency must in great measure have been met 
by the constant extension of banking facilities. 

A study of the general prices of commodities 
by means of index-nnmbers establishes for the 
period 1850-1870 a considerable rise. Compar- 
ing the depressed year 1850 with the depressed 
year 1869 by means of Mr. Sauerbeck’s figures, 
we get a rise of prices of about 27 per cent, and 
other methods (see Sir R. Gitfen, Proi. Soet- 
beer, Sir Inglis Palgi*ave, the Economist) give 
very similar results, though the exact propor- 
tion is differently estimated. And this in a 
period when improvements in methods of pro- 
duction, and transport, and exploitation of new 
countries might have been expected to cause a 
general fall in prices. 

A general rise in money wages between 1850 
and 1869 can hardly be denied. Thus the fact 
of a fall in the standard of value between I860' 
and 1870 seems proved ; and 20 per cent is the 
most moderate estimate that can be accepted. 

On the other hand, between 1870 and 1893, 
although the production of gold was still very 
great, it was less than in the previous twenty 
years. Great new demands on the stock of 
gold for currency were made by Germany, the 
TTnited States, Italy, and Austria-Hungary. 
The consumption of gold for the arts increased, 
and was roughly estimated by Professor Soet- 
beer at 11-^ millions sterling, nearly one half 
of th^ total annual production. The hoards of 
gold for war treasure by the great continental 
nations grew. The demand for gold in India 
(a new demand, specially important in the 
decade 1860-1870) continued, and absorbed, in 
the years 1870 - 1910, over £200,000,000. 
The bulk of trade over the whole world in- 
creased steadily, and a larger proportion of it 
was conducted on a gold basis. 

The general prices of commodities which had 
previously risen showed during this period a 
considerable net fall ; bringing them lower than 
they had been in 1850. The general level of 
wages was probably as low in 1905 as in 
1870 ; though the fact of the fall, and especi- 
ally its amount, is not so certain as the fall 
in commodities. This case is more uncertain 
than the other. The circumstances of demand 
and supply lead us to expect a rise in the 
standard ; though, considering the gi*eat and 
continuous production of gold, it could not, on 
this ground alone, be certainly affirmed. The 
fall in commodities is a certain fact. But some 
such fall might have been anticipated from the 
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continued improYement of macMnery, methods, 
and transport, and the development of new 
agricultural areas. And the wages of lahonr 
have not fallen in anything like the same 
proportion. The estimates of the appreciation 
of gold since 1873 and the corresponding de- 
preciation of commodities have varied so much 
that it is hardly practicable to include them 
here. At the present time (1912) the process 
appears to be reversed. Any estimate of this 
description must be very uncertain. 

[This subject is so closely connected with that 
of BiMETAliLlSM that a general reference may be 
made to the list given above under that head. 
The Report of the Indian Currency Committee, 
1893, is the most valuable recent contribution to 
the literature of the subject. The following works 
may also he mentioned : Adolph Soetbeer, Edel- 
metallproduMion und Werthverhaltniss snoisehen 
Gold und Silh&r, 1493-1875, in Petermann’s O^o- 
qraphische Mittheilungm, G-otha, 1879. — Dana 
Horton, UTlc Silver Pounds London, 1887. — Del 
Mar, A Mistory of the Precious Metals, London, 
1880. — A EUtory of Money in Ancient Countries, 
London, 1885.] ' 8. M. L. 

Gold Bullion, as a Commodity at the 
Mints (see Peecious Metals for bullion as an 
article of commerce, and Gold as consumed 
in Industry for use under that head). So 
many interesting and peculiar phenomena in 
the gold bullion trade, and so large a part of 
the status which it holds in relation to the 
standard of value, are due to the position in 
which gold stands at the mints of the world 
that, without trespassing upon its position in 
commerce and industry, or without touching 
upon the metallurgical and mechanical pro- 
cesses through which it passes before it appears 
clothed with the stamp of authority, a word 
may he said upon the treatment it receives as a 
commodity at the hands of the world’s coining 
establishments. 

All the mints of the civilised world are open 
to-day to this commodity in unlimited quantities 
at a fixed rate or price determined by law. The 
minor regulations differ in different countries, 
but the peculiar economic fact — an unlimited 
demand at a fixed and known rate — holds good 
for all alike. In England the royal mint, accord- 
ing to the act of 1870, must receive gold bullion 
when sent in parcels of not less than £100 
nominal value. The master of the mint may 
refuse to receive, assay, or coin it if the 
standard value of the whole of the bullion is 
less than its gross weight, requiring a portion 
of it to be refined in order to bring it to 
standard fineness ; and if the assay reports 
show that any of the ingots are brittle or 
contain iridium they wiU be retmmed to the 
depositor. For purposes of convenience it is 
customary to require intending depositors to 
give the deputy master of the mint two days’ 
notice, and to furnish in duplicate forms, sup- 


plied at the mint, a statement of the mark 
and assay report on each ingot, and the name 
of the assayer on whose assay they purchased 
it. The ingots are then weighed by the proper 
officer of the mint, and a statement of their 
weights is added to each copy of the aforesaid 
forms, one of which is kept by the mint and 
depositor respectively. If the report of the 
mint’s assayer differs from that furnished by 
the depositor, and is disputed by the latter, 
the consulting assayer of the mint makes a 
neiy assay, and his decision is final. When 
these conditions are complied with, and the 
bullion found to be 916*6, or eleven-twelfths 
fine, the full mint rate, £3 : 17 : 10-| per ounce, 
is paid without making any charge for coin- 
age, hut notice is not sent to the depositor, nor 
is the money actually paid, until the coinage 
of the bnllion is completed. ^ This causes, there- 
fore, a loss of time and interest on the value of 
the deposit to the depositor. He consequently 
prefers to take his bullion to the Bank of 
England, where he always receives its value 
immediately upon announcement of the results 
of the bank’s assay, at a rate of £3:17:9, or 
l-|d. per ounce less than th^ mint rate. Thus 
as** a matter of fact the English mint has in 
recent years dealt solely with the Bank of 
England for its gold bullion. When the Bank 
has a large stock in hand it requests the mint 
to take it and resume coinage of gold, and 
likewise when the mint desires to commence 
coinage of gold it sends notice to the Bank, 
which immediately furnishes or procures the 
bullion. The Coinage Act of 1870 in England 
has been modified in one particular by the 
Coinage Act of 1891, whereby light-weight 
coins, within the limits of reasonable wear and 
tear prescribed by law, will be received at the 
mint at their face value, whereas formerly they 
were dealt with merely as bullion and received 
according to weight. The injustice whereby 
the last holder had to bear the whole cost of 
loss by wear during the entire life of the coin 
has thus been removed, and the cost of re- 
coinage is now charged to mint account. An 
exactly similar relation to that existing between 
the English mint and the Bank of England 
exists in Germany between the German mints 
and the Reichsbank. The present regulations 
governing the gold coinage of Germany are to 
he found in the order of the chancellor ©f 
June 8, 1875, and the Reichsbank law of 

1 England is the only country in -which the price for 
gold IS not quoted for the weight of the fine metal but 
for the “standard" -weight^viz. for a quantity con- 
taining 11 parts gold and 1 part alloy, which is the 
proportion used for English gold coins, whilst in Ger- 
man, French, and American gold coins the proportion 
is 9 parts gold and 1 part alloy. Any deviations from 
the standard proportion in England are accounted fox 
hy deductions or additions to the weight brought inta 
account, and in the same way in other countries the 
deviations from absolute fineness are accounted for by 
deduction, but, as a general rule, bars are not accepted 
unless they have a certain degree of fineness. 
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Maroli 14, 1875, whereby 2784 marks are paid 
for every kilogram of fine gold, and the same 
is then coined into 2790 marks, thus allowing 
the mint a profit of 0*215 per cent to meet ex- 
penses of coinage. The Reichsbank pays exactly 
the same rate, and that immediately on ascer- 
taining the weight and fineness, so that the 
mint is entirely dependent on the bank for the 
gold bullion it uses. The system in France and 
Italy, which countries are members of the Latin 
Union, diifers somewhat from that of Germany 
and England. There gold bullion may be 
brought to the mints to be coined, and returned 
in coin of the realm upon completion of the 
work, usually within a period of ten to thirty 
days, but less a charge for coinage amounting 
to 6 francs 7 0 centimes per kilogram fine. In 
the United States of America the system is again 
quite different. Gold bullion is received at any 
mint or assay office. Of the former there are 
four, at Denver, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
and New Orleans, and the assay offices are plenti- 
fully scattered over the country. The bullion 
is paid for at once upon ascertaining weight and 
fineness, generally within two days after deposit, 
at the rate of $20.67 per fine ounce. If the. 
bullion is not of desired fineness, and requires 
parting and refining, a charge is made for the 
operation, and in addition an alloy charge for 
the necessary amount of copper to bring it to a 
standard of 900 fine. 

With this review of the conditions upon which 
gold bullion may be deposited, or sold to the 
principal mints of the world, it will be readily 
seen that there is little inducement for the 
actual miner or producer of gold to take his 
product direct to the mints, and as a matter of 
fact, with the exception of small quantities at 
times brought direct to the assay offices of the 
United States in the western states, the gold 
received at the mints usually comes from refining 
companies through the hands of bankers and 
brokers. The man who possesses gold in a crude 
state rarely has it at the desired degree of fine- 
ness demanded by the mints. He, therefore, 
except in the United States, must go to a re- 
fining company where he usually sells outright 
at a somewhat lower figure than the mint rate, 
instead of employing the company to do the 
work on his account. The refining company 
turns out the gold in stamped ingots of standard 
fineness, 'and again passes over the commodity 
into the, hands of bankers or brokers at a 
small discount rather than comply with mint 
regulations and lose interest on capital invested 
while awaiting the return. In the United 
States, however, where the return is im- 
mediately made, much more gold proportion- 
ally is deposited directly by refining companies 
than by bankers and brokers. However, it 
matters not through whose hands gold bullion 
may pass, or what road it may travel, there 
remains a remarkable economic phenomenon, 


not to be found in the casp of any other 
commodily. There is always an open market 
or recipient, absolutely bound by law to accept 
this commodity in unlimited quantities at a 
known, and fixed, mint value or price ; for 
value and price are here the same, there being 
no room for the subjective or time elements to 
enter in except in so far as the national laws of 
the difierent countries might be changed. If a 
man parts with his gold to any one else, or uses 
it for commercial or industrial purposes rather 
than take it to the mints, it is because bis 
return is equal to the known mint rate, or 
because the difference is, in his eyes, equivalent 
to complying with some of the minor conditions, 
such as transporting the product to a mint re- 
ceiving office, or waiting for his money return. 
Thus also, to whatever use gold may be put, its 
value can but slightly vary from that stated 
by law by the principal commercial nations of 
the world. s. mcl. l. 

Gold, Discoveries of. See Precious 
Metals, Discoveries of. 

Gold, Distribution and Production of. 
The economic distribution of gold as a medium 
of exchange is widely different from its geo- 
graphical distribution as a metal. The United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and the western countries of Europe 
generally, use the largest quantities of gold either 
for coinage or ornament. The United States are 
only in part an exception to the statement, as the 
gold-using states are not the gold-bearing states. 
Gold is to be found in small quantities in almost 
every country of the world. In the early ages 
of the world it probably came mostly from the 
East, — very likely from the present mines of 
India : it was next discovered in considerable 
quantities in South America ; then at the 
beginning of the. 19th century in Siberia, 1847 
in California, and 1851 in Australia. The re- 
discovery of the Indian mines, and the open- 
ing of those in Queensland, were important 
factors in the production of recent years, but 
hardly amount to the addition of a fresh area ; 
British Guiana is in the same category ; the 
recently-opened goldfields of South Africa and 
Canada have added to the known supply. 

In 1909, according to tables compiled from 
U.S.A, mint reports, the yield of the different 
areas in order of fertility was as follows : 



Ounces 

Pine (Mill.)l 

. Mill. 

Africa . 

8*27 


United States 

4-82 

19 -P 

Australia 

3-43 

14- 

Russia . 

1*67 

6-S 

Mexico . 

1'16 

U-7 


19 24 

79-5 

From all other sources , 

2-73 

11-$ 
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The five areas enumerated now provide about j 
five-sixths of the world’s annual consumption ’ 
of gold. South America, once the leading 
source of supply, is at present quite a minor ' 
area ; the yield from South Africa increases. 

Bespecting the amount produced in the past, 
computations have been made by Dr. Soetbeer 
which are probably as trustworthy as any such 
figures can be. He places the production of 
gold ”up to 1600 ” at 750 tons, and up to 1880 
at 10,355 tons, and the stock of gold in the 
world in 1880 as 9500 tons. But Soetbeer’s 
figures give the total production between 1493 
(when America had been discovered) and 1600 as 
over 7 45 tons, and there must have been a con- 
siderable stock previous to this. The following 
table exhibits the increase of production of gold. 


Annual Average. 

Oz MiU. 

£ Mill. 

1498-1520 . 



•18 

74 

1601-1620 . 



•27 

I'Od 

1701-1720 . 



•41 

I'GO 

1801-1810 



•57 


1841-1800 . 



1 76 

6'SS 

1851-1855 . 



6-41 

%k'Gk 

1856-1860 



6-48 

%'71 

1861-1865 . 



5‘95 

SSIO 

1866-1870 . 



6-27 

SS‘95 

1871-187S . 



5-59 

S1'S9 

1876-1880 . 



5-54 

Sl'51 

1881-1885 . 



4'79 

19'BS 

1880-1890 . 



5-46 

31-17 

1801-1895 . 



7-88 

$2-58 

1896-1900 . 



12-46 

51-lS 

1901-1906 . 



15-60 

6U-52 

1906-1909 . 



20-71 

S5-64 


The annual averages fluctuate considerably. 
After 1830, when the Bussian supply became 
important, the production increased nearly 50 
per cent. In the ten years after 1840 it in- 
creased more than threefold ; in the next decade, 
when California and Australia had been opened 
up, it had been increased again fourfold. There 
was a tendency in the supply to fall off steadily 
from that time for more than thirty years ; but 
lately it has again been increased. The output 
for 1891, over 6 million oz. fine, was about 
equal to that of 1861, and it has since steadily 
increased to 22 million oz. in 1909. As further 
discoveries are being made iii New South Wales, 
Western Australia, and British Guiana, the 
supply is not likely to diminish at present. 
The average annual production since 1848 has 
probably not been far short of one-tenth of the 
total production of gold in the preceding 350 
years taken together. 

Another interesting feature in the produc- 
tion of gold is the comparative fertility of the 
different areas of supply. Mulhall, taking 600 
years to 1880, assigns 21*5 per cent of the total 
product to Spanish America, 19-*7 to the United 
States, and 17*8 to Australia. But each yeai* 
alters those proportions, and in 1909 about 38 
per cent came from Africa, 22 per cent from 
the United States, 16 per cent from Australia, 
and 7 per cent from Russia. [See table above 
and art. Gold in App.] 


[The First Report of the Gold and Silver Com- 
mission, C. 6099, 1887, quotes Soetbeer’s table, 
and contains the evidence of Sir Inglis Palgrave 
and Sir. R. Giffen. The figures for Australia can be 
found carefully collected in the Vzcionan JTear- 
Book for 1892, pp. 333 aeg'. — Suess, ZuTmiiift de& 
Gdldes and Zithmft des SUhers.l c. a. h. 

Gold and Silver Ware. (See Hall 
Marking.) 

Gold Certificates. Twice in recent history 
the issue of gold certificates has been authorised 
in the United States. Power was given to the 
treasury department under the act of 3rd March 
1863. They were discontinued by act of 1st 
December 1878, but again authorised 12 th July 
1882. These certificates are issued against 
deposits of gold in denominations of not less 
than $20 each, and are designed especially for 
use as bank reserves, and the settlement of clear- 
ing-house balances. Their issue ceases when the 
gold in the treasury falls below $100,000,000 ; 
it is now (1912) over $200,000,000. 

{Finance Fej^ort of the United States for 
1882, p. 171. — Compare Blue Book, Committee 
on Indian Currency (Gairdner’s Evidence). — C. 
F. Dunbar, Chapters on the Theory and History of 
Banking, 1891.] D. R. D. 

Gold Mining Royalties. (See Royalty.) 

* Gold Notes. On account of the popular’ 
prejudice in California to paper money of any 
kind, banks were permitted to be organised in 
the United States by the act of 12th July 1870, 
under the national banking law whose issues were 
to be redeemed in gold coin alone instead of in 
legal tender which included greenbacks and silver. 
In all other principal points, however, these 
institutions were similar to the national banks 
found throughout the United States. These 
banks, of which there were never many, were 
known as gold banks. By the act of 14th 
February 1880 authority was given to convert 
these institutions into national banks of the 
usual form. 

{Finance Report of the United States, for 1875, 
p. 219 ; also for 1877, p. 155.] D. R. D. 

Gold Points in Foreign Exchanges. The 
rates of exchange quoted between any two 
countries are for drafts or bills of exchange, 
and the price includes, besides the actual 
equivalent of the standard coin (a), some al- 
lowance for interest, according to the tenor of 
the draft, and (6) a premium which the seller 
demands for the economy and superior con- 
venience of his draft, as compared with a remit- 
tance in bullion. This premium is greater or 
less, conversely to the amount of drafts in the 
market as compai’ed with the demand for them, 
but it cannot, in any case, rise much above the 
cost of remitting coin, nor can it at all exceed 
that amount for any considerable time. The 
cost of remitting gold between London and 
Paris is some’where about one-half per cent, or 
4 per mille, Berlin about 5 per mOle, and 
New York about 5 per mille. Therefore b'y 
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adding or deducting tHs rate to or from the 
Mint Par (g'.'y.), we have a rate which is called 
the “gold point,” or “bullion point,” and at 
which bullion will be remitted one way or the 
other. The gold points on the London ex- 
change with some of the principal countries 
are (1912)— 


London on 

Mint Par. 

Gold 

Exports. 

Gold 

Imports. 

Paris . . 

Fes. 

25-22^2 

26 *121 

25-321 

Berlin . 

Mks 

. 20-43 

20*33 

20*52 

Amsterdam . 

FI. 

12*10 

12*04 

12*16 

Copenhagen . 

Kr. 

18T6 

18-07 

18*23 

New York 

1 

1 . 

. 4*867 

4-827 

4*89 


These are the rates at which bullion remittances 
become generally profitable, but, as a matter 
of fact, gold movements begin before these 
points are reached, as some business houses 
with special facilities, or undertaking large 
transactions, find a profit in remitting gold at 
much closer rates. 

In comparing these with current quotations, 
regard should be had to the other factor (a) 
referred to above — the allowance for interest. 
On the London exchange, rates, as usually given, » 
are for three months’ or ninety dSfys’ drafts, 
the only exchanges quoted “short” being 
those with Paris, Amsterdam, New York, and 
Calcutta. 

Care must also be taken to distinguish between 
rates quoted in foreign money and those quoted 
in sterling. With Prance, Belgium, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Holland, and the Scandi- 
navian Union, exchanges are quoted in foreign 
money, at so many francs, marks, florins, etc., 
to the pound sterling ; and, in these cases, the 
higTier the quotation the more favourable it is 
to this country — i.e. the greater the amount of 
foreign money we have to receive. The lower 
gold point is that at which bullion will leave 
this country. With Spain, Portugal, Russia, 
India, and China, exchanges are quoted in 
sterling, at so many pence per dollar, milreis, 
rouble, or rupee, and the lower the quotation 
the more favourable it is to this country, 
whilst the u^per gold point will mark bullion 
exports. 

At some times and places, where a gold 
standard nominally exists, and the currency 
consists of inconvertible paper and of subsidiary 
coinage that is useless for export, the move- 
ments of the exchanges are independent of the 
“gold points,” or, it should rather be said that 
new and fluctuating gold points are set up, 
governed by the cost of obtaining gold as well 
as of remitting it. R. w. b. 

Gold, Queen. See Queen Gold. 

GOLDSMITHS ; Goldsmiths’ Notes. The 
date (namely about 1645) at which English 
goldsmiths extended their operations, from trad- 


ing in money and the precious metals to a regular 
system of private banking, can be approximately 
fixed through a pamphlet entitled The Mystery 
of the NewfasMoned Goldsmiths or Bankers dis- 
covered (London. 1676). This pamphlet informs 
us that the goldsmiths had extended their pre- 
vious business to lending money and to most of 
the operations of modern banking, their largest 
advances being made to the king upon the 
security of the taxes. The goldsmiths allowed 
interest to those who placed money with them, 
and the receipts which they gave for these 
deposits passed from hand to hand as currency 
in much the same manner as Bank of England 
notes do now. That this business soon grew 
considerably is evident from the testimony of 
Sir Dudley North in 1680, who, on returning 
from abroad after many years, was greatly 
astonished at the new practice of merchants and 
others making pa 3 mients by drawing bills on 
bankers, i.e. goldsmiths. Hence it will be seen 
that the goldsmiths, from the middle of the 
17th century onwards, assisted gi’eatly to 
accustom people to the use of a paper currency. 
As instances of this it may be cited that the 
Long Parliament in 1649 agreed to accept Gold- 
smiths’ Hall hills, as well as ready money, in 
payment for the bishops’ lands (Scobell’s Acts, 
ii 86) ; and that in 1696 during the recoinage 
“aUgi'eat dealings were transacted by tallies, 
bank bills, and goldsmiths’ notes ” (Davenant, 
Discourses, ii. 161). The English goldsmiths of 
the 17th century in issuing their notes acted on 
quite a dijfierent principle from the continental 
banks of that date. Most of the continental 
banks, for example the Bank of Amsterdam 
(q.v.), professed to be merely banks of deposit of 
coin or bulHon, and to hold in this form the full 
value of the bills issued against these deposits. 
Our goldsmiths, and the Bank of England 
following them, purported to give in their bills 
the equivalent of what they had received, but 
never pretended to take the deposit for any 
other purpose than that of trading with it. 
They did not make thehr issues square exactly 
with the deposits of coin and bullion entrusted 
to them, “hut coined their own credit into 
money.” This resulted occasionally in difficul- 
ties. The first recorded run on the private 
banks, or goldsmiths, was in 1667 after the 
disastrous defeat suffered by the English fleet 
at the hands of the Dutch at Chatham. Then 
the stoppage of the exchequer in 1672 seriously 
affected their credit; even their honesty was 
impugned ; and in course of time it was found 
that paper money issued on the secmity of a 
small number of individuals, could not circulate 
profitably in competition with that of a powerful 
joint-stock corporation, such as the Bank of 
England became in spite of the goldsmith's 
opposition. 

[The most interesting information as to the 
general hanking business of goldsmiths is given in 
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tlie pampHet of 1676 already mentioned (London, ’ 
4to, 8 pp.)j ■Nvhicli is quoted witli additional remarks 
by Anderson, Chron. Deduct, of Commerce^ year 
1615. Also another pamphlet, England's Qlory 
in the Great Imjgrov&mnt 'by BanMng and Trade^ 
London, 1694. — W. Cunningham, (Growth of 
English Industry and Gorrmerce, ii. 105, 222, 224. 
— ^Thorold Rogers, First Nine Years of the Bank 
of England, pp. 6, 21, 70. — Macaulay, Fist, of 
England, ch. xx. — Davenant, Discourses on the 
Public Revenues and Trade of England (1698), i. 
265, and ii. 161 . — Mystery of the New-Fashioned 
Goldsmiths or Bankers Discovered, 1676, re- 
printed in Q^art. Joum. of Economics, Boston, 
Jan., 1888.] s. de b. G. 

GOOD. This word forms a term sometimes 
used in the British colonies for a paper acknow- 
ledgment of a debt — something of the nature of 
an I.O.U. "We have met several instances of 
such acknowledgments being deposited in cases 
of unauthorised borrowing from funds under 
the control of the borrower. 

But the most distinctive use of the word 
was to denote government notes in British 
Guiana : it takes the form “ good-for” in the 
currency history of the Cape Colony. In the 
case of Berbice in 1800 and 1809 the Court of 
Policy issued these notes of various amounts 
in guilders. Similarly in 1806 in Demerara 
“goods” secured on the colonial revenue were 
made a legal tender, and those of private 
persons competed with them in circulation. 
In the Cape the term “good-for ” was confined 
apparently to the private note which competed 
with government paper up to the year 1822. 
Compare French Bon, Bon pour, etc. 

[Chalmers’s History of Gurrency in the Golonies, 
s.v,] 0. A. H. 

GOOD DELIVERY. An expression used on 
the stock exchange. A stock exchange security 
is not a “good delivery” if it has any defects 
on its face, e.g. mutilation, absence of the 
proper coupons or of any necessary revenue 
stamps, irregularity in the number ; the name 
of the owner written on the document when 
payable only to bearer, etc., and in such a case 
a purchaser is entitled to refuse acceptance. In 
cases of dispute the decision of the committee 
of the stock exchange is conclusive. E. s. 

GOOD-FOR. See Good. 

GOOD FOR TRADE. “It is good for 
trade ” is a very common popular answer to any 
condemnation of wasteful consumption or 
extravagant expenditure. That consumption, 
whether extravagant or not, of the produce of 
any particular trade is profitable to the persons 
actually engaged in that trade is obvious ; no 
one doubts for instance that to break a window 
is good for the trade of the glaziers. It is 
hastily inferred from this that extravagant 
consumption is “good for trade” in general, 
or profitable to tbe whole body of producers. 
But so long as the amount of labour performed' 
and its productiveness remain unchanged, an 


increased consumption of one sort of produce 
must be accompanied either by a decreased 
consumption of another sort of produce or 
by a decrease of savings. ' Consequently the 
expenditure which is “good” for one trade is 
equally bad for other trades. Whcither the 
extra consumption of one^ kind of produce is 
made up for by a less consumption of other 
kinds or by a decrease of savings makes no 
difference. Diminished saving is just as ‘ ‘ bad ” 
for some trades as diminished consumption is 
for others ; saving is “good” for the trade of 
all those who produce the kind of commodities 
which are saved and added to the capital of the 
country, e.g. machinery, factories, railways, 
ships, and houses. That unusual expenditure in 
one direction only benefits one set of trades at 
the expense of others was clearly recognised by 
many traders after the jubilee rejoicings in 1887, 
when they found that the extra consumption of 
the products of other trades was being compen- 
sated for by a diminished consumption of the 
products of their own. 

[Comp. Bastiat, Sophismes fjconomigim, ce gu'on 
voit et ce qulon ne voit pas; 1. La Vitre cass6e.] 

GOODS AND CHATTELS. An ambf^oua 
expression like the word Effects (s'.'w.) which, 
if used in a will, is generally construed as 
including the testator’s whole personal estate 
unless the context requires a more restiicted 
meaning. H. s. 

GOODS OF THE FIRST ORDER ; GOODS 
OF THE SECOND ORDER. See Prodxjo- 
TioK, Instruments of. 

GOODS, CLASSIFICATION OF. 

O Material Goods and Personal Goods, p. 229; (2) 
Durable Goods (Accamulable or Potential) and Trans- 
ient Goods (Uuaccumulable or Actual), p. 229 ; (3) 
Consumption Goods and Production Goods, p. 229; 
(4) Gratuitous Goods (or Natural) and Onerous Goods 
(or Acquired), p. 229 ; (5) Appropriable Goods and 
tJnappropriable Goods, p. 229 ; (6) Transferable Goods 
and Non-Transferable Goods, p. 230. 

The term goods has been used in a very 
general sense to denote any object of human 
desire. One of the purposes of a classification 
of goods is to provide the data for determining 
a definition of wealth adapted to economic 
science. Bnt as hardly any of the objects of 
human pursuit are without some bearing on the 
sinence, there is a more important use in classi- 
fying them ; namely, to bring out the different 
relations in which these various objects stand 
to economic activities. For this purpose it is 
necessary to consider such distinctions as are 
important in each of the different branches of 
the science. Accordingly, goods may be classi- 
fied (1) from a general point of view ; (2) from 
the point of view of production and consump- 
tion ; (3) from the point of view of distribution 
and exchanp. Under (1) goods may be divided 
into material and personal, and into durable’ 
and transient ; under (2) into consumption 
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goods and production goods, and into gratuitous 
goods and onerous goods ; under (3) into appro- 
priable and nn-appropriable, and into trans- 
ferable and non-transferable. 

1. Material goods and personal goods. 

Material goods are those that depend on the 

properties and positions of material objects, not 
including human beings {e.g. food, climate, shelter 
provided by houses, transport of commodities). 
Personal goods consist of (i) attributes of indi- 
vidual persons {e,g. strength, knowledge, skill, a 
good conscience) ; (ii) relations between persons 
{e.g. social organisations, the esteem or trust felt 
by one person for another) ; and (iii) those bene- 
fits conferred by persons on themselves or others 
which do not involve any palpable change in the 
properties or positions of material bodies {e.g. 
advice, entertainment, protection, instruction). 
The act of rendering a utility to a person is called 
a sermce : a service is material so far as it effects 
an alteration in material things {e.g. cooking of 
food, cleaning and repairing household goods); 
while a service is personal which creates a personal 
utility {e.g. advice, instruction). The services of 
domestic servants are partly personal and partly 
material. 

2. Durable (acoumulable or potential) goods 
and trarmemi (unaccumulable or actual) goods. 

Durable goods are those which, being compara- 
tively permanent, are capable of affording utility 
or a series of utilities at some future time ; while 
transient goods are the actually realised utilities 
themselves. Among durable material goods are 
to be included houses and machines ; and among 
durable personal goods, abilities and knowledge. 
Transient material goods would include warmth 
from fires ; and transient personal goods would 
include professional advice and hearing of lectures. 
Durable goods may generally be regarded as the 
‘potential sources of actual or transient goods. But 
it is obvious that most of the things that are dis- 
tinguished as transient goods {e.g. instruction) may 
produce more or less durable results ; and, on the 
other hand, that durable goods {e.g. coal and food 
which are destroyed in use) may produce more or 
less tramient results. 

3. Oonmmption good^ and production goods. 

Man can create or destroy only utilities, not 

matter. The ultimate object of all economic 
activity is what may be called the enjoyment of 
utilities. On the other hand, some sacrifice of 
utility in the form of labour or effort is in general 
a necessary condition for creating utilities. Hence 
economic science has to take note of two anti- 
theses : viz. (1) between the destruction and the 
creation of utilities ; (2) between the enjoyment and 
the sacrifice of utility. The terms consumption 
and production would naturally be used to indi- 
cate the former antithesis ; but, as a matter of 
fact, they bave come to be used with more special 
reference to the latter. In other words, con- 
sumption implies enjoyment, whether this is or is 
not attended by the destruction of utility; and 
production implies the sacrifice of utility, pro- 
vided this is undergone with the purpose of 
creating utility. Hence we have the following 


important division of goods into consumption 
goods and production goods. Consumption goods 
{i.e. enjoyment goods) are those which, being ip. 
the hands of the person destined to enjoy them, 
can be directly utilised for enjoyment without 
further expenditure of labour. Production goods, 
or auxiliary goods, are the unfinished products or 
instruments intended to be employed in aid of 
labour which can only be utilised by further 
expenditure of labour. According to these de- 
finitions, commodities in the hands of dealers, 
though otherwise completely adapted for direct 
enjoyment, are to be classed as production 
goods, because they are not in the hands of 
those destined to enjoy them, and, moreover, are 
only to be utilised by the labour of shop-attendants, 
errand boys, etc. On the other hand, a house of 
residence, even though occupied by some one other 
than the proprietor, is to be called a consumption 
good. Of course auy durable consumption good 
is productive in the sense of affording, from time 
to time, many utilities ; and, on this account, 
such durable consumption goods have been called 
“consumers’ capital.” But since the utilities 
afforded hy a place of residence, for example, are 
direct and not indirect, it is called a consumption 
good, though in order to preserve its capacity for 
yielding utilities, it may require repairs and 
cleaning from time to time. Consumption goods 
are also called goods of the first order; while good^ 
of the -second order are those used for the direct 
production of goods of the first order, and so on. 
These distinctions are, however, not easily applic- 
able (see Peoduotion, Insteuments of). 

4. Ch'ntuitous (or natural) goods and onerous 
(or acquired) goods. 

Goods have also been distinguished according 
as their capacity to yield utilities is or is not due 
to human effort. The latter, being gifts of nature, 
have been called gratuitous ; and the former, 
being acquired by labour, have been called onerous. 
Thus Eicardo speaks of “the original and inde- 
structihle powers of the soil.” But it is obviously 
not easy to draw the line between what is in this 
sense original and what is due to labour and indus- 
trial organisation. For many purposes it would 
be more convenient to distinguish as gratuitous 
those goods which have been handed dovm to the 
present industrial generation without effort on their 
part, e.g. permanent properties of the soil and in- 
herited personal aptitudes. But in any case the 
distinction would be difficult to apply with any 
exactness. 

6. Appropriable goods and unappropriaUe 
goods. 

In using the term appropriable, it should be 
explained that what is appropriated in any case 
is the opportunity of benefiting from , goods ; and 
this opportunity may or may not be secured by 
legal authority. Appropriation implies some 
limitation of opportunity ; i.e. while a single indi- 
vidual or a set of individuals can enjoy the oppor- 
tunity, others are excluded from it. Possession 
by an entire political community would, however, 
not generally be called appropriation. In this 
sense, such material goods as climate and air, and 
such personal goods as political and industrial 
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organisations, may "be classed as nnappropriaWe. 
Some appropriable goods (e.p. public roads and 
buildings, rivers and seas, commons, etc.) are 
actually unappropriated. Hence among appro- 
priable goods we must make a further subdivision 
into appropriated and unappropriated. 

6. Transferalle goods and non-tramferalle 
goods. 

Appropriable goods have further to he sub- 
divided into tramferaUe aud non •‘transferable. 
The means and limits of transferability depend 
on legal as well as physical conditions. If one 
person A is ha a position to choose whether he 
shall confer a benefit on B or on C, such a service 
may ’“he called iransferdhle^ whether the trans- 
ference is effected by contract between A and B 
or between B and 0. Non-transferable appropri- 
ated goods are either material {e.g. opportunities 
of using public property or natural gifts) or per- 
sonal {s.g. personal attributes, relations of esteem 
or trust, titles, honours, and other privileges). 
Transferable appropriated goods are also either 
material {e.g. opportunities of using goods in per- 
petuity or temporarily) or personal \s.g. benefits 
directly conferred by one man on another). 

[Marshall’s Frinciples of Economics, 5th ed. 
bk. ii. ch. ii. iii. iv. — Sidgwick’s Principles of 
Political Pconomy, bk. i. ch. iii. iv. v. These 
two works are specially instructive in regard to 
economic distinctions of goods. In addition 
should be mentioned the economic works of J. S. 
Mill, Senior, Hermann, Bastiat, Wagner, and 
Nicholson.] w. b. J. 

GOODS, Economic. In English the singu- 
lar noun Good is usually abstract and psychical ; 
it is usefulness, benefit, or blessing. But by 
the plural (Goods) is denoted concrete embodi- 
ments of usefulness, in short, commodities ” 
(see Commodity), the singular of which word 
is employed by economists to represent the 
missing singular of “goods.” 

As political economy is usually defined by its 
relation to wealth, and as wealth is defined as a 
sum of goods, it is clear that the precise defini- 
tion and the classification of goods are matters 
of great theoretical importance. The discus- 
sions, growing no doubt out of the remarks of 
Adam Smith on the physiocrats, between Mal- 
thus, Eicardo, James Mill, Bailey, Say, and 
others on the proper line of distinction between 
productive and unproductive labour, took in 
later times the form of a debate on the propriety 
of including “ immaterial goods,” services, and 
legal rights among economic goods. The 
simplest and most intelligible definition of a 
commodity, a material means, not unlimited in 
supply, of satisfying human wants, excludes too 
much ; and there is general assent only to the 
element of limitation, as it seems obvious that 
goods of which no “economy” is needed are not 
economic goods. 

To consider this question would he in reality to 
write a treatise on the whole theory of the funda- 
mental notions of political economy, and it will 
be enough to refer to the authorities below. 


[Marshall, Principles of Mconomics, bk. ii. ch. 
ii. 1907.r— Hermann, F. B. W., 3taatswirthsc7iaft‘ 
Uehe Untermchungen, 1832, ch. iii. ; Die GiUer» 

' — SchaflEIe, A., Mensch und Outy 1861. — Wagner, 
A., Allgem. YolT^wirthscliaftslelire^ Grundlegung^ 
2nded,, 1879, pp. 12-30. — Menger, Carl, VolH- 
wMhschaftslehre^ 1871, ch. i. and ii. — Bohin- 
Bawerk, E., Rechte und V e^hdltnisse wm Stand* 
punkte der Volhsioirthschaftlichen QUierlehre^ 
1881. — ^Wieser, E., Article “Gut” in the Hand* 
wSrterhuch der Staatsmssenschaften. — Say, J. B., 
Cours complet Ptcon. pol., 2nd ed., 1840, pt. i, 
p. 31, ch. i. ; De nos besoins et de nos bieTis.] 

J. B. 

GOODWILL, -^the expectancy of a continu- 
ance, to ' the advantage of a successor in an 
established business, of the personal confidence, 
or of the habit of recurring to the place or 
premises or to the known business house or 
firm, on the part of a circle or connection 
of clients or customers. This expectancy is 
found to have a marketable value, and may 
arise from, or he raised in value by, several 
circumstances, such as the acquisition by the 
assignee of the sole ownership of the premises 
in which the old business had been carried on, 
the assignation to him of existing stipulations 
in behalf of the vendor, or agreement on the 
part of the vendor to recommend his successor 
or to abstain from competition with him. But 
goodwill in the legal sense, “goodwill without 
more,” or goodwill in the sense of the bank- 
ruptcy acts, is restricted to such rights as may 
pass at law by an assignment of the goodwill 
without any special stipulation. Under %his 
head will fall the exclusive rights to carry on 
the old business and to represent that it is the 
old business which is being carried on, which 
carry with them the exclusive right to the 
trade name — if the use of it be not likely to 
mislead, or be not so nsed as to mislead the 
public into a belief that it is the same person 
who carries on the business or that any of the old 
members are still in the business — to the trade 
marks, and any restrictions on others in favour 
of the business, so long as these are not merely 
personal, in favour of the original trader. 
Transfer of the goodwill in the absence of express 
stipulations leaves the original trader in the 
same position as any member of the public, free, 
so long as he does not profess to carry on the 
old business, to set up a business similar to the 
one sold, in his own name, where he likes and as 
he likes, to compete and to solicit old customers 
publicly or privately, and to represent that he 
had been a member of the old firm. Goodwill 
may be volimtarily assigned inter vivos as well 
as bequeathed by will ; it is also liable to in- 
voluntary alienation upon bankruptcy or insol- 
vency. Where compensation is paid for compul- 
sory purchase of business premises under railway 
acta and the like, the compensation includes not 
only the value of the premises, but also as a 
general rule a sum representing the Goodwill. 
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[Charles E. Allan, The Law relating to Good- 
will, London, Stevens and Sons, 1889. Compare 
SchafBie, Ausschliessende Rechte; Bohm Bavrerk, 
Bechte und Yerhaltnisse.'] a. d. 

GOOGE, Barnaby (1540-1594), published 
Foure Boohes of Husbandry, collected by M, 
Oonradus Heresbachius, Gouneelloiir to the high 
and mightie Prince, the Duke of Clem, etc., 
newly Englished and encreased by Barnaby 
Googe, Esq^., London, 1577, 4to. This work 
was in the main a translation of Heresbachius’s 
Rei Rusiicoe libri quatuor, etc., Colon, 1570, 
8vo ; Spirae, 1595, 8vo ; Heidelb., 1603, 8vo. 
Editions of Googe’s work were published in 
1578, 1586, 1596, 1601, and 1614, and it 
became the basis of The Whole Art of Hus- 
bandry in foure bookes, etc., by Captain Gervase 
Markham, London, 1631, 4to. 

[See notice of Googe, JDictmiary of Hational 
Biography, vol. xxii.] w. a. s. h. 

GOSSEjST, HERMANisr Heinrich (1810-1858), 
was born at Duren, then a French village. 
His father and grandfather were government 
officials, and he followed the same career, with 
a want of success which is attributed to his 
predilection for abstract studies. He is de- 
scribed as amiable and unpractical. He retired 
into private life 1847 ; occupying himself first 
with a project of universal insurance, afterwards 
with his book entitled Bntwickelung der Gesetze 
des menschlichen Verkehrs und der darausjiies- 
senden Regeln fur menschliches Handeln, which 
was published at Brunswick in 1854. 

This work, which had been generally over- 
looked even in Germany, and is not mentioned 
in Roscher’s History, was brought to light by 
Professor Adamson, and an account of it was 
given by Jevons in the preface to the 2nd 
edition of his Theory of Political Fconomy. It 
was extremely rare ; there probably did not 
exist a copy in England except one in the 
library of the British Museum. It was 
reprinted at Berlin, Prager, in 1889. The 
work is an attempt to found economics on a 
mathematical basis, and the author regarded his 
services in the reform of the method of the 
science as similar to those of Copernicus in 
astronomy. W e are told by J evens that Gossen, 
who had been entirely unknown to him, had 
“completely anticipated him as regards the 
general principles and method of the theory of 
economics,” but had been unfortunate in his 
development of that theory. j. k. i. 

Gossen’s book contains two elements of un- 
equal value ; a somewhat narrow and pedantic 
application of utilitarian philosophy to politics 
and ethics, and a very original formulation of 
the principle of final utility in economics. He 
starts from the epicurean or utilitarian first 
principle, “ Man -wishes to enjoy his life and 
makes it the aim of his life to raise the enjoy- 
ment of his life to the highest possible degree.” 
Gossen maintains in the spirit of Bentham that 


the object of all men is to obtain the greatest 
sum of pleasure ; in the spirit of Butler that, 
because this purpose is universal, it must be 
the design of the Creator. The true revelation 
given by the Creator is the command, “Man 
discover the laws of my creation and act accord- 
ing to those laws.” 

In obedience to this precept we have to 
investigate the laws of pleasure. They are two. 
(1) The magnitude of a pleasure continually- 
diminishes up to the point of satiety, the longer 
we apply a stimulus or pleasure-gi-ving object 
of constant quantity -without cessation (weiin 
wir mit Bereitung des Genusses imunder- 
brochen fortfahren). (2) There occurs a 
similar diminution of the pleasure when we 
repeat the conditions of a pleasure enjoyed 
before. The initial magnitude of pleasure is 
less, and the period of enjoyment up to the 
moment of satiety is shorter. 

These laws of our sentient nature are illus- 
trated by diagrams closely resembling those 
which Jevons independently constructed, ex- 



cept that Goss’en prefers to use the simplest 
form of “curve,” viz. the right line. Thus, in 
the accompanying figure, time is represented by 
the abscissa {e.g, ad), and the corresponding 
magnitude of pleasure by the corresponding 
ordinate (de). 

The geometrical representation of psychical 
quantities is defended by the analogy of 
astronomy, in which science we compute 
distances of which the direct measurement is 
impossible. This exaggerated estimate of the 
mathematical method should be compared with 
the remarks in the Preface ; where Gossen 
compares his work to that of Copernicus. 

Gossen goes on to consider the most advan- 
tageous method of employing a given time upon 
different kinds of enjoyment. He finds that 
it will be best to leave off each pleasure at a 
point such that the terminal magnitude of 
pleasure is the same for each species of enjoy- 
ment. This simple principle is worked out % 
Gossen in considerable detail. Assuming for 
the sake of illustration the relation between 
utility and time to be of the simplest, the 
Umar, species, he assigns actual numbers, and 
constructs an imaginary table for the best 
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employment of a given time (pp. 17-20). ] 

may seem somewhat deficient in the c[uality o 
mathematical elegance. 

To carry out the purpose of our life w< 
require a knowledge, not only of the laws o 
pleasure which have been enunciated, hut als( 
of the outer world in its relation to our happi- 
ness (p. 23). From this point of view there is 
presented a threefold division of goods (pp. 25 
27). The first class denotes articles ready fo 
consumption, e.g. an apple, or a coat. The 
second class denotes materials w’hieh require to 
he worked up before they take a place in- the 
first class, e.gf. wheat and cloth ; also such 
articles as a pipe, useless without tobacco, a 
stove, without coal. A third class denotes 
objects which are altogether of the nature of 
means ; such as fuel used for machines, every- 
thing used for production which does not subsist 
and enure in the finished product. 

The law of diminishing utility which was 
first enounced with respect to time becomes 
applicable to commodities, primarily those of 
the first class, and indirectly also those of the 
second and third classes — if we take quantity 
of commodity as the independent variable or 
abscissa, as in the diagram above; the de- 
pendent variable or ordinate being, as before, 
magnitude of pleasure. 

We have next to take into account the 
labour required to produce goods. Gossen’s 
theory of labour is equivalent to that of Jevons, 
but worked out in greater detail. If, in the 



Fig. 2. 

accompanying figure (Fig, 2), the abscissa ad 
represents the time during which force is 
uniformly put forth, the ordinates represent 
the corresponding utility, beginning with 
positive pleasure and descending to the pain of 
fatigue. The same figure serves to illustrate 
the relation between the quantity produced and 
the pleasures or pains of production ; provided 
that a constant number of days, or hours, of 
work goes to a unit of product. But this 
identity is destroyed, and an additional figure 
is required when there is a change in what 


Gossen calls ‘‘skill’^ {GesehicHicMcit) or 
productivity of labour (pp. 40, 42, etc.). The 
relation between this “skill” and another co- 
efficient described as “capacity for work” 
(Arbeitskraft) forms a nice question of inter- 
pretation (cp. pp. 40-42, 48, 53, 58, 64, 73, 
108). 

The separate representations of the feelings 
attending production and consumption are 
ingeniously combined by Gossen. He super- 
poses on the pleasure of consumption the 
pleasure or pain of w’ork by reversing the figure 
proper to the latter (our Fig. 2) ; laying down 
the positive ordinates underneath, not above, 
the abscissa. The ordinates of the curve ce in 
our Fig. 3 (^Crossen, p. 39) represent as before 
pleasure in the way of consumption. The 



ordinates of the curve ge measured, downwards 
now represent the pleasure of labour. Thus ag 
is the positive pleasure of production at an 
initial stage. At the point f there is neither 
pain nor pleasure. To the objective quantity a% 
corresponds the negative pleasure, the pain of 
labour wp. Hence the total satisfaction derived 
from an is represented by the figure gcgp> This 
area is a maximum when the abscissa is ad. 

This illustration relates primarily to a single 
product. But it may he extended to illustrate 
the most advantageous distribution of labour 
over a variety of employments, the ordinate 
representing no longer the utility derived from 
a single source, but from a whole set of objects, 
in the proportions prescribed by the theory of 
final utility. 

This theory of economic equilibrium, as we 
might call it, is worked out in immense detail 
(pp. 40-80). Conclusions tolerably obvious to 
3ommon sense are enounced with respect to a 
great number of supposed cases ; the enhance- 
ment of an existing pleasure (higher ’pleasure 
corresponding to the same amount of means), 
:he addition of a new pleasme, .either recpiiring 
10 exertion or derived from labour, a change 
in “skill,” or in “capacity for work,” and so 
orth. Gossen illustrates the conclusions by 
mmerical examples with his usual exhaustive- 
■Jss. 

So far we have investigated the laws accord- 
ing to which the solitary economic man would 
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regulate liis woi’k and pleasures. But in a 
regime of division of labour there arises the 
need of exchange. Gossen employs curves of 
the sort represented in our Fig. 1 in the ex- 
position of a theory of exchange which bears 
comparison with the constmctions of the 
mathematical economists who have succeeded 
him. He prettily illustrates the advantages 
of exchange by the case of two children, one 
of whom h^as more bread and butter, the other 
more milk than he wants (p. 80). Observing 
that the sum total of utility will vary accord- 
ing to the terms of the exchange, he la led to 
investigate the arrangement which is productive 
of “greatest happiness,” of which the con- 
ditiqn is that the final utility due to the last 
increment of a commodity should be the same 
for all persons ; a proportion which is extended 
so as to apply to the distribution of labour 
as well as commodities. This utilitarian dis- 
tribution, according to which “each obtains 
the amount which he can justly claim,” tends 
to be realised in virtue of the con*espondence 
between private and public interest. This sort of 
“harmony” has not been described more extra- 
vagantly by Bastiat (90-100). The realisation 
of the true paradise is the removal of hindrances 
to the free play of self-interest. 

Before showing how these hindrances are to 
be removed, Gossen prefi:xes several miscellaneous 
theories, some of which may be noticed in the 
order in which they occur — not a very lucid 
order. 

The theory of rent is investigated by Gossen 
in some not very inviting symbols. The effects 
produced on rent by the addition of a pleasure 
requiring no exertion, by the increase of “ skill,” 
and other changes above adverted to, are for- 
mulated with characteristic elaborateness (pp. 
103-lU). 

A consideration of the future value of rent 
leads to a theory of capitalisation, which has 
some affinities to those which have been pro- 
pounded by Jevons and by Professor Marshall 
(pp. 114-118). 

Gossen next inquires what are the inde- 
pendent variables, the determining factors of, 
as we should say, economic equilibrium. His 
fourfold division of the ultimate elements 
deserves attention (pp. 120-121). 

The next subject which comes up is the 
measurement of pleasure. Gossen is as sanguine 
as Jevons about the possibility of constructing 
demand -curves. He thinks that the mean 
results thus obtained might serve as a guide to 
the individual in his efforts to maximise his 
own pleasure (p. 127). 

Among the miscellaneous remarks which 
follow may be noticed a distinction between 
necessaries and luxuries : with a fall in price 
the total expenditure on a necessary decreases, 
— on a luxury, increases (p. 133 ei seq,)» 

Gossen occupies some pages with “verifica- 


tions,” among which he places the proposition 
that rent does not depend on cost of production. 
There follows an extensive series of common- 
places (p. 148 et seq.) under the head “ errors of 
statesmen and economists.” 

The “errors” of the moralists are more 
piquant. Gossen complains that they have 
disparaged the principle of self-interest. Fail- 
ing to perceive that “the creation is perfect,” 
they have neglected the motive-power provided 
by the Creator for his machine. The true 
region of the Creator aims at maximising the 
sum of happiness on the earth. The priests of 
the true religion are scientific discoverers ; its 
sacraments physical and chemical experiments. 

The pedagogues are next arraigned for stereo- 
typing the system of classical education (p. 
190). 

It remains only to show how to remove the 
impediments which prevent the law of pleasure 
being carried out, and earth being turned pito 
a paradise. The “ impediments in man him- 
self” are to he removed by a perfect education, 
of which Gossen prescribes the model. Among 
artificial or external hindrances is a bad 
currency, a subject on which Gossen has much 
to say. He recommends that the state should 
guarantee the fineness only, not the weight, of 
the coinage. He disapproves of a legalised rate 
between gold and silver, speaking with refer- 
ence to a single state. 

Freedom from hindrance does not imply 
abolition of property (p. 228). But the action 
of the. state must be kept at a minimum. The 
true church, which is the school, would require 
no protection. 

A system of state-credit or national loan- 
fund (pp. 239-250), and the nationalisation of 
land (p. 250), are also recommended. 

In conclusion (p. 273) Gossen dwells on the 
benefits to be expected from the adoption of his 
recommendations : Nothing mojre is wmted to 
make earth a paradise” (italicised in the 
.original). 

These speculations appear to be, as Jevons 
says, of inferior merit. Gossen is guilty of 
a fallacy to which mathematical economists 
are peoidiarly liable : what may be called the 
“illicit process” from the principle of utility 
in economics to utilitarianism in the philo- 
sophy of conduct. The logical error is aggra- 
vated in the case of Gossen by a certain 
pedantry and want of humour. His strength 
lay only in the more mechanical portions 
of the mathematical theory. He was a 
man of one idea ; but that was an immortal 
one. 

[Preface to the second edition of Jevons’s Theory 
of FolUical Economy t Journal des Econo- 

mistes^ 4th series, vol. xxx., 1885, p. 68. — Un 
Economiste Inconnu, by Prof. Leon Walras ; con- 
taining a biographical notice supplied by Gossen’^! 
nephew.] P. T- E. 
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GOTHEIS'BXJKG SYSTEM, The. Spirits are 
HOW sold in Sweden, largely also in Norway 
and Finland, under tFe “Gothenburg System.” 
From the Beginning of the century, the right 
of distilling brandy had been so identified with 
land cultivation that a sort of monopoly of a 
very deadly kind came into existence. Until 
1824 there was “unchecked distillation for use 
of the household.” This turned every peasant’s 
home into a centre for the widest and easiest 
distribution of a very powerful liquor. The 
results of this “freedom of a necessary industry” 
were such as to create alarm in every class. 
In 1830 the long struggle began which resulted 
in the famous law of January 1855, by which 
this free household distillation was practically 
checked. The minimum quantity to be distilled 
daily at an authorised still must be 300 kans. 
(The kan= *5756 gall.) Legal, medical, clerical 
officials were prohibited from having any advan- 
tageous connection with the manufacture, and 
to the community was given the right to forbid 
non-licensed traffic in retail form. No liquor 
legislation ever had greater or more instant 
effect. In 1863 between 33,000 and 34,000 
distiUeriea were producing above 35 millions of 
“kans.” In 1855 the stills had been reduced 
to 3481, with a production of less than 10 
millions of kans. Further enactments made 
debts incurred for brandy not recoverable by 
law, forbade “ drinking on credit,” etc. Almost 
every separate provision of the “Gothenburg 
System ” is here except one. Each year’s reports 
from country and town made it clearer that 
the essential parts of this new legislation could 
be defeated so long as the sale was controlled 
by private individuals whose profits depended 
upon the widest possible distribution of brandy. 
The Gothenburg System meets this difficulty 
by giving the entire control into the hands 
of a company that makes no profit from the 
sales. In October 1865 the first company 
began its work. The fact that all gains from 
liquor sales were taken from the private indi-* 
vidual and given to the community enabled 
the authorities to carry out the previous pro- 
visions of the law. Sales on credit or for pawn 
were stopped. Sales on Sundays and holidays 
were forbidden, also to youths. Food, and 
a variety of wholesome drinks upon which 
the seller ca,n make profit, must be on hand. 
The express motive of this legislation to use 
the profits for the public good is shown in the 
erection of reading-rooms and coffee-houses in 
which latter not even beer is sold. The com- 
pany is steadily extending these benefits beyond 
the letter of the law. Legally, spirits may be 
sold to youths of fifteen. The company has 
extended the age to eighteen. The hours of 
closing have been reduced from 10 p.m. to 7 
in winter, 8 in summer. It does not use all 
its licenses, nor allow places of sale to be 
opened in, the new quarters of the town. It 


has reduced the strength of the alcohol from 
46 to 40 per cent. 

A weakness of the system is the temptation 
of the commune to use the revenues simply 
for fiscal purposes. Friends and opponents 
therefore now demand that the profits of the 
brandy sales should go direct to .the govern- 
ment to be used for the objects which are most 
closely connected with the evils of intemper- 
ance. Norway, especially, has recognised this 
danger, and is showing interesting results. It 
is, however, conceded that though “brandy is 
checked, beer and wine go on apace.” The 
spread of beer drinking, especially in the 
country, is now so serious as to have brought 
about an agitation for the company control 
of beer and wine. A leading Norwegian 
authority, Director Berner, believes that this 
final step is only a question of time. Though 
the “Gothenburg System” has been praised far 
beyond its deserts, the evidence is irresistible 
that a very distinct social advantage has been 
won under its influence. 

[Reports that have been published since 1885 
by Dr. S. Wieselgrin of Stockholm, now general 
director of prisons, are of great value, as he is one 
of the few writers upon this much debated subject 
who speak without passionate prejudices. An 
entire summary of his opinions may be found 
m the Bericht des III. Congresses gegen, den Miss- 
branch geistiger Getr&nke, Christiania, Sept. 1890. 
This report also contains an admirable paper by 
H. G. Berner, showing the development of this 
system in Norway. Both articles are followed 
by a discussion by those who represent friendly 
and hostile attitudes toward the system. Import- 
ant matter may also be found (pp. 65, 61, 66, 
116, 121, 156, 383) in the bound vol. of the 
Intemaiioncde Monatschrift mr Bekcimpifung dcr 
TrinksUten, 1891. B/rster Jahrgang^ Bremer- 
hafen, C. G. Tienken. — See Local Option in 
Norway, T. M. Wilson, C.B., Bergen, 1890. — Also 
Dr. Baer, Der Alkoholismus, pp. 442 et seq.—iyvc 
Martins, Handbuch der Trinl^ und Trunicsuchts- 
frage, pp. 387, Gotha. — Dr. Siegfried Wieselgrin’s 
papers are published in German under the title, 
Die Entwiokelung der Bchwedischm Branntwein- 
Gesdzgehung wn 18S5-1S85, Emil Strauss, Bonn. 
— Special Report by J. G. Brooks to Massachusetts 
Govt. 1894. — Report of Massachusetts Commission 
(House Document No. 192, 1894). Obtainable 
from members of the legislature. — Dr. Gould’s 
Report on the Gothenburg System, Department of 
Labour. Obtainable from the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, Washington D.C. — Articles in Forum, 
December 1892, Mr. Brooks, and March 1894, Dr. 
Gould. — Article in Atlantic Monthly, December 
1893, Dr. Gould. — Article in Arena, April 1894, 
Mr. John Koren. — Bishop of Chester, in North 
American Review, May 1894. Article in Economic 
Journal (British Association), June 1894, Mr. 
Brooks. For a different view of this question, 
see articles in Jan. and Feh. numbers (1892) of 
Internationale MonatschrifLl j. a. B. 

GOUGE, William M. (1796-1863), was born 
in Philadelphia. He became editor of the 
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PhiladelpHa Gazette and otter journals, and 
for many years was connected with, the treasury 
department at Washington, and died at Trenton, 
N. J. He gave special attention to the subject 
of American money and banking, and his works 
still remain a principal source of information. 
He wrote Bhorb Eistory of ;pa;per momy md 
'banking in the United States, to which is pre- 
fixed an inquiry into the principles of the system, 
with considerations of Us effects on morals and 
happiness, Philadelphia, 1833, 2nd ed. 1835, 
pp. xii., 140, 240. The historical sketch is 
valuable for the details concerning the organisa- 
tion of American state banks, and the frauds 
and abuses associated with their management 
during a period when there was very lax legisla- 
tive control. Gouge advised the withdrawal 
of bank-note Issues, and the separation of the 
fiscal concerns of the government from the 
banking interest. A portion of this work was 
republished in England by William Cobbett 
under the title of The Qurse of Paper Money. 
Gouge also wrote An Inquiry into the expediency 
of dispensing with Bank Agency and Bank Paper 
in the fiscal concerns of the United States, 
Philadelphia, 1837, pp. 56, in which he 
advised the establishment of a system of sub- 
treasury offices j and The Fiscal History of Texas, 
enibracmg an accownt of its Remnues, Debts, amd 
Currency fromthe commencement of the Revolution 
in to 1851-5'S, with remarks on American 
Debts, Philadelphia, 1852, pp. 327. See also 
in the Banker's Magazine, v. 14, July 1869, 
“The Banks of the United States,” pp. 3-9, in 
which he still insists upon restricting banks to 
the work of deposit, transfer, discount, and 
exchange. While employed in the treasury 
department under Mr. Woodbury, secretary of 
the treasury, he compiled several valuable 
reports. d. u. d. 

GOULD, Sin Ha-THAKIEL {d. 1728), mer- 
chant of London, was knighted on 14th April 
1721. He was a director of the bank of Eng- 
land and member of parliament for Hew Shore- 
ham, Sussex, from 1700 until his death. He 
published (1) An Essay on the Puhlick Debts of 
this Kingdom ... To which is subjoined, An 
Enquiry into the General Convenience of reduc- 
ing farther the Interest of our Puhlick Debts 
below k per cent per annum, in a Letter to a 
Member of the House of Commons, London, 
1726, 8vo ; 2nd ed., 1727 ; reprinted in 1782, 
and in Lord Overstone’s Collection of Tracts on 
the National Debt, edited by MUulloch, London, 
1857, 8vo. In this pamphlet Gould discussed 
the sinking fund, showing by the application 
of the principle of compound interest that it 
would in course of time more than suffice to 
pay off the national debt. Gould’s work is 
one of the first in which this argument, which 
Dr. Price afterwards made famous, is met with. 
Gould also showed that the debt had been con- 
siderably reduced since 1716. His statements 


were attacked in A state of the National Debt as 
it stood Dec. 24, 1716, with the payments made 
towards the discharge of it out of the sinking 
fund, etc., compared with the debt at Michaelmas, 
1725 [Attributed to William Pulteney and 
to Archibald Hutcheson], London, 1727, 4to ; 
reprinted in the Overstone collection ; and in 
Remarks on a late hook, entitled, An Essay, etc., 
In which the evil tendency of that Book, and the 
Design of its Author, are fully detected and ex- 
posed, etc., in a letter to a Member of the House 
of Commons, Itondoji, 1727, 8vo. Gould replied 
to his critics in (2) A Defenjce of an Essay on 
the Puhlick Debts of this Kingdom, etc.. London, 
1727, 8 VO ; reprinted in the Overstone collec- 
tion. The controversy attracted considerable 
attention, and was alluded to in the House of 
Commons, 23rd Feb. 1727-28. 

\Treasury Papers, Izxiv. 11 ; Ixxxv. 116. — 
Horsfield, Hist, of Sussex, vol. ii. appendix, p. 55. 
— Caialogue of Knights. — Retum of Mmhers of 
Parliament, pt. i. 690, 597, 605 ; pt. ii. 6, 24, 33, 
45, 56, 68.] w. A. s. h. 

GOURDE. Standard silver coin of Hayti 
(divided into 100 cents) of the same weight 
and fineness as the five-franc piece (see Five- 
franc Piece). p. e. a. 

GOURHAY, Jean Claude Marie Vincent 
DE (1712-1759), the son of a rich merchant of 
Saint Malo, was sent by his* father to Cadiz in 
1729 and remained there until 1744, engaged 
in trade. But the young man’s mind was not 
wholly absorbed in his business ; and according 
to his iloge, by Turgot, the fullest account we 
have of his life, his time was divided between 
study and bis professional occupations and 
personal relations. From 1744 to 1746 be 
travelled in England, Germany, and Holland, 
carefully noting commercial and naval matters 
and keeping up a steady correspondence with 
M. de Maurepas, the French minister of navy. 
In 1746 his partner died and bequeathed him 
the whole of his fortune, including the estate 
of Gournay, from which the title under which 
he is known is derived. In 1748 Gournay 
returned definitively to France, purchased in 
1749 a charge of councillor of commerce, and 
was appointed in 1751 one of the intend- 
anls of commerce. Having experienced heavy 
losses in 1758, he resigned, keeping the honorary 
title, and died in the following year. 

Turgot accompanied him in some of his 
numerous tours of inspection through France, 
and sums up the opinions on commerce of 
his master in the following terms : “ M. de 
Gournay concluded that the only object of the 
administration should he (1) to give to all 
branches of commerce that precious liberty 
. . . which they have lost; (2) 'to favouF in- 
dustry . . . by promoting the greatest possible 
competition . . . resulting in the greatest per- 
fection in production and the cheapest price 
for the buyer ; (3) to give at the same time to 
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tlie latter tlie greatest possible number of com- 
petitors, by opening to tbe seller all tbe markets 
for Ms produce” p. 19, by Turgot, see 

PetiiQ Bibliothbque Econoniique). ‘ ‘ He deemed it 
impossible that, in commerce left alone, private 
interest would not be conducive to the general 
interest” . . . (p. 12). “He was convinced 
that the money-trade, whose price is the interest 
paid on money, can only regulate this price 
with equity ... by competition and reciprocal 
liberty” (p. 21). It is with these views, ac- 
cording to Turgot, that Gournay translated the 
works of Sir J. Child and Thomas Culpeper 
(Paris, 1754), adding comments which have 
been lost. Gournay is generally considered as 
having embodied the ‘^Laissez nous faire'" of 
Legendre addressing Colbert, in thew^ell-known 
maxim, ‘ ‘ laissez faio'e, laissez poLSser, ” but Dr. 
Aug. Oncken in his Du Maxime Laissez Fwire 
€b Lausez Dosser 1886, pp. 60-76)ascribes 

to the Marquis Voyer d’AiiGENSON the first half 
of the formula. Dr. Oncken also refuses to 
follow Dupont de Nemours in ascribing to 
Gournay considerable influence m the develop- 
ment of the physiocratic system (p. 99) and in 
considering him as a thoroughgoing free trader 
(p*. 109) ; infactthe which are printed 

along (pp. 72-90) with Forbonnais’ Emmendes 
mmtcuges et des disasiantoges de lo Prohibition 
des Toiles (Marseilles, 1755), and which 

are thought to be written by Gournay himself, 
though very strong against prohibition, wind 
up with the proposal of a tax of 10 to 12 per 
cent on all printed calicoes imported into 
the kingdom (pp. 87-89). Still it must be 
allowed that the transition from absolute pro- 
hibition to a duty of 12 per cent means 
something more than “liberal mercantilism” 
(Momme^ p. 109). Excepting his translations, 
we possess no authentic writings of Gournay. 
Several are stated to have been written under 
his direction. This is undoubtedly true of the 
pp. 254-268 in the first volume of the Corjgs 
d'dbsermtiom de lo SocieU d’AgricuUure de 
Bretagne (Rennes, 1760, see note p. 263). 
Dupont de Nemours is said to have affirmed 
that the Gooisidirotions sur le Commerce et 
particulierement sur les Compagnies, Socidtds, et 
Mattrises, Amsterdam, inl2mo, 1758) were com- 
posed by Clicquot Bervache under “the eyes and 
\rith the advice of Gournay,” and the copy in the 
Biblioth^que Nationale in Paris bears the MS. 
note “par De Gournay” in a handwriting of 
the last century ; but M. de Vroil, who inserts 
a copious analysis of this pamphlet in his Etude 
sur Clicquot B&moche (Paris, 1870), does not 
support this opinion. e. oa. 

For Gournay’s administrative career see Vad- 
ministration du commrce an smii^ sUcle in app. 
to Biollay’s Pacte de Famine. Paris, 1885. 

GOVERNMENT, Economic Effects of. 
The economic effects of government on society 
are extraordinarily complex and elusive. In 


an organic body it is well-nigb impossible to 
determine exactly the effect \vhich any one 
organ exerts upon the others and upon the 
whole. For all the others react upon it. We 
may ascribe the progress of wealth or of pover’y 
to the working of government, but we cannot 
be sure how far the government as well as the 
economic condition of that society is the result 
of national characteristics and natural condi- 
tions. Every general statement respecting the 
economic efieots of different kinds of govern- 
ment must be regarded merely as a rude ap- 
proximation. Subject to this caution, it may 
be said that government afiects the economic 
condition of society chiefly in two ways, the 
one direct the other indhect. The dii*ect eco- 
nomic influence of government is exerted in 
legislation, in executive action, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and in foreign and colonial 
policy. The indirect economic influence of 
government is the result of its influence upon 
the character of the people. 

I. Direct economic injluam of Government. 
— (1) Legislation. Scarcely any law can be 
framed which will not by a short or long chain 
of cause and effect produce some economic modifi- 
cation. But a direct economic influence attaches 
to legislation upon any of the following topics ; 

(a) The law of property determining the 
modes in which property may be acquired, the 
restraints imposed on its alienation, the rules 
of intestate succession, the limits of testament- 
ary power, the degree to which ownership may 
be subdivided, the incidents of mortgage, the 
possible kinds of servitudes, the registration of 
title, and many other subjects. 

(b) Commercial law, which regulates tbe 
making of contracts, the formation and dissolu- 
tion of partnerships and joint-stock companies, 
the procedure in bankruptcy, the peculiarities 
of bills of lading and negotiable instruments, 
the rights and liabilities of bankers, the protec- 
tion of patents, trade marks, and copyrights. 

(c) The law of procedure, which determines 
in what manner redress for civil or punishment 
for criminal wrongs must be sought. Its 
economic influence will vary as it is more or 
less conducive to obtaining justice in a reason- 
able time and at a moderate expense. 

(d) The criminal law, which, by defending 
liberty of person and security of property, makes 
industry and commerce on a large scale possible. 
Its economic usefulness will depend on its being 
complete, explicit, and severe enough to deter 
from crime without being so severe as to awaken 
general sympathy for criminals. 

(e) Administrative law, which defines tbe 
objects of administration, creates the adminis- 
trative bodies, and regulates their powers and 
procedure. Under this head may be placed all 
the laws which deal with national defence, tbe 
army and navy, public health, education, tbe 
relief of tbe poor, and the regulation of industry, 
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whether to protect the producer or to ensure 
the quality of the product. 

(/) Financial and fiscal legislation, including 
aU laws determining the standard and denomina- 
tions of the currency, the incidence of taxation, 
imposing duties or granting bounties for the 
encouragement of native industry. 

In dealing with the subjects above enumerated 
the legislator is obliged to consider (1) how 
much he will bring within the scope of his laws 
and how much he will leave to individual 
prudence or virtue ; (2) when he is satisfied that 
legislation is expedient, how much weight 
should be allowed to purely economic as opposed 
to moral or political considerations, — in other 
words, when he should sacrifice the greatest 
immediate increase of national wealth to pro- 
mote national security or moral and intellectual 
progress. The most judicious economists will 
not maintain that they possess any special 
knowledge enabling them to give dogmatic 
answers to these questions. Practical sagacity 
and political knowledge must determine at any 
given time the best limit to legislation. Argu- 
ments for non-interference based on the natural 
right of every man to do what he likes, and 
arguments for interference based on the organic 
character of the state, do not afford much assist- 
ance. The really strong argument for state 
interference is that co-operation is power, and 
that the state is the only, or at least the most 
powerful, co-operative organisation which can 
be used for certain purposes. The really strong 
argument against state interference is that it 
increases the power, in any case enormous, of 
governments which, under every constitution, 
monarchic, aristocratic, or popular, are usually 
composed of very ordinary men, subject to 
error, to indolence, and to sinister interests. 

So, likemse, the choice between the greatest 
immediate addition to national wealth and some 
gi’eat moral or political gain must be decided, 
not by. the special knowledge of experts, but by 
broad practical wisdom. But when the legisla- 
tor wants to ascertain the causes which have 
resulted in the actual economic condition of 
society and the extent to which it may he 
ameliorated by new laws, he may with advan- 
tage take counsel of the economist. For such is 
the complexity of economic phenomena that a 
new tariff, a new poor-law, or a new regulation 
of the hours of labour, frequently produces 
results which its authors never expected and 
certainly never desired. In order to predict, 
so far as it is possible, the consequences of 
economic innovations, special knowledge and 
habits of scientific analysis are of the utmost 
value. 

(2) Executive . — The various forms of ad- 
ministrative organisation and their principal 
economic effects have been described in another 
article (see Administbation). Here only a few 
general observations need he added. It is an 


English tendency to underrate the importance 
of administration as compared with legislation. 
For this there are several reasons. Parliament, 
the assembly which makes laws, is touch the 
noisiest and most conspicuous part of the great 
machine of government. The administration 
of national and local affairs has for a long time 
past been tolerably pure and efficient. Lastly, 
many things which are elsewhere done by the 
public administration are here done by private 
enterprise. Thus we are prevented from 
realising how much depends on the integrity 
and efficiency of the administrative body, how 
terrible may be the consequences where the 
administrator is inert, corrupt or timid. 

(3) Administroition of justice . — Although the 
form of the law and the constitution of the 
courts are settled by the legislature, the 
qualify of the justice actually administered 
depends on the integrity of the judges, their 
immunity from intimidation, and their power 
to enforce their decrees. We hardly realise the 
importance of the first of these conditions 
because with us it has been so long fulfilled. 
But where justice is venal all commercial trans- 
actions are affected with uncertainty. There 
is one law for those who can and will bribe ; 
for those who cannot or will not bribe there is 
another law. The wrong-doer can escape re- 
tribution by dividing his spoil with the judge, 
and the injured man submits to a loss when he 
cannot afford to purchase redress. Such a pol- 
lution of justice destroys confidence and hope, 
the mainsprings of industry; and the misery 
thus engendered may be measured by the eager- 
ness of orientals to find an upright judge. 
Immunity from intimidation is not less essential 
than integrity to the righteous dispensation of 
justice. Judges have at different times been 
liable to intimidation by powerful individuals 
— ^not rare in mediaeval England, or by an 
arbitrary government — as in the reigns of the 
Stuarts, or by popular agitation, which is the 
only mode of intimidating that need he feared 
in western Europe at the present day. In all 
three cases the result is the same, — the operation 
of the law is rendered uncertain and the sense 
of seenrity is deeply wounded. Lastly, there 
will he little benefit derivable from the integrity 
or the courage of the courts if they cannot 
enforce their decrees. Yet this elementary 
condition of order and economic progress has 
not been and even now is not universally satisfied 
in many parts of the civilised world. 

(4) Foreign and Colonial FoUcg , — As there 
is no commonwealth of nations in which each 
is protected and controlled by an irresistible 
government, every state must trust to its own 
strength for the defence of its interests and even 
of its life. Thus political power is a primary 
condition of economic development. But 
nations do not grow into power sleeping. Only 
by unceasing vi^ance, by untiring energy, and 
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by stubborn fighting courage, can a nation hope 
to become powerful. War always involves an 
interi'uption of industry and a destruction of 
wealth. ■ But war does not always involve an 
ultimate economic loss. It may be the only 
means of securing an economic gain. It has 
been said that the seven great wars which 
England waged between 1688 and 1815 left 
no permanent result except the national 
debt. It would be far truer to say that the 
cost of these wars has been returned to England 
one-hundredfold. They procured for England 
the free development of her institutions, the 
supremacy of the seas, the largest share in the 
carrying trade, a colonial and an Indian empire, 
— all essential conditions of her economic pro- 
gress. As founders of English prosperity Wolfe 
and Clive, Nelson and Wellington, rank with 
Hargreaves and Arkwright, with Watt and 
Stephenson. On the other hand, no per- 
manent economic advantage resulted to France 
from her brilliant victories and European 
supremacy in the time of the first Napoleon. 
She sustained grave economic injury in the 
slaughter of so many of her bravest and most 
adventurous citizens, in the violent dislocation 
of her commerce, and in the false direction given 
to her energies. Thus there is no simple a 
imori rule for determining the economic effect 
of a foreign policy. Even if such a rule could 
be found, it would not be sufficient for our 
guidance apart from moral and political con- 
siderations. Colonial policy likewise has an 
influence upon national prosperity too extensive 
to he examined here. 

II. Indirect Economic iTijkience of Govern- 
ment — Whatever strengthens the national 
character and intelligence is economically bene- 
ficial. Therefore a political constitution which 
tends to develop the intelligence and character 
■of the people tends to make them prosperous. 
In certain stages of civilisation this benefit is 
conferred by a powerfiil autocratic government 
which represses local feuds, breaks down the 
harriers of local prejudice, and compels a rude 
population to orderly industry. In other 
stages of civilisation the same benefit is derived 
from a large measure of political liberty. 
Political liberty is indeed a vague term. It 
means sometimes freedom from foreign domina- 
tion, sometimes comparative freedom from 
interference by the national government, 
sometimes the possession of a vote in deciding 
who shall govern, and sometimes the right to 
take an active personal part in administra- 
tion. But in any or all of these senses it is a 
means of prosperity to those who are fit to 
enjoy it. 

Foreign domination involves the transfer- 
ence of a certain amount of wealth from the 
subject to the sovereign commimity, whether 
as mere tribute or in discharge of the cost of 
:government and defence j it often involves 


considerable interference with the commerce 
and industry of the subject for the benefit of 
the sovereign community, and it often depresses 
energy and intelligence by closing or at least 
narrowing the possibilities of a great career. 
These disadvantages, however, may be partly 
lessened, partly compensated, if the dominant 
people have much to impart to the conquered, 
whether in better laws and institutions or in 
improved mechanical appliances or in general 
intellectual cultivation. The subjugation of 
barbarous by civilised nations has been one of 
the principal means of human improvement. 

Personal independence, the freedom of the 
individual, especially the freedom to associate 
with other individuals for common ends, is 
essential to the highest economic development. 
For that development cannot be attained 
except by a daring, inventive, and original 
people. Such a people will not submit to 
unreasonable and vexatious interference, or if it 
does, it \vill lose its most valuable qualities. 
It may continue to be noted for a plodding 
industry and a minute thrift, hut these virtues 
are not enough to maintain its pre-eminence. 
The saying that England has been made by her 
adventurers will be found more or less true of 
every great commercial community. But even 
when personal independence has been too much 
restricted, the possession of a vote and the 
imagination that one can change the govern- 
ment whenever one has a mind, mitigate the 
sense of constraint and the consequent loss of 
energy. Lastly political freedom in the sense 
of the right to an active participation in public 
affairs would be highly stimulating to 
intelligence and character if men generally 
availed themselves of it. But this is rarely 
the case in civilised countries, where business, 
study, and pleasure absorb the energies of 
ninety-nine citizens in a hundred. It is a 
common complaint among ourselves that the 
composition even of the most important local 
assemblies tends to become worse rather than 
better. We cannot here consider how far 
this complaint is well founded. If such a 
deterioration were real and long continued, it 
would reduce self-government to an empty 
form. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth qf JS^ations, cp. bks. 
iv. and v. — J. S. Mill, Principles of Political 
Economy, bk. v. and on Lih&rty and on Represen- 
tative 'Governmmt — Tocqueville, B&mocratie en 
Amkiqw, passim. — Stephen, Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality, — H. Spencer, The Man versus the 
State. — Ritchie, Principles of State Interfermce. — 
Jevons, The State in rdation to Labour . — 
Montague, Individual Liberty. — Dicey, Law of 
the Constitution. — Sidgwick, Politics and Ethics. 
— ^The literature of Free 'Hade and Protection 
generally ; and the authorities refeived to in the 
articles on ADMonsTBATiON ; Buebaucraoy ; 
Centralisation; Laissez-Faire.] e. c. m. 
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GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF 
INDUSTRY. 

Earlier History, p. 239 ; In the 19th Century, p. 242. 

Earlier History . — It will be convenient for 
the discussion of this topic to divide the survey 
into three main periods ; (1) From the Norman 
Conquest to the time of Edward I. ; (2) from 
Edward 1. to Elizabeth ; (3) from the days of 
Elizabeth to the decay of the mercantile system 
at the close of the 18th century. ^ In the first 
of these epochs interference with industry on 
the part of the government was considerably less 
than in either of the other two ; the regulation 
of industry was left largely to local and muni- 
cipal authorities, and that which emanated 
from the government may be described as of a 
personal nature, proceeding chiefly from the 
initiative of the sovereign. In the second 
period the whole field of national industry is 
regarded as under the supervision of the govern- 
ment, though much is stiU left to local muni- 
cipal or corporate authority. Regulations 
became national and even international in 
character, being enacted for a distinctly national 
purpose ; while in the third period the sub- 
ordination both of industry and commerce to 
national purposes and national ends is more 
and more definitely aimed at. Of course in 
every period the influence of particular classes, 
whether landowners, merchants, or manufac- 
turers, must be taken into account, as each 
class endeavours to modify legislation in accord- 
ance with its own particular interests. 

I. Before the Norman Conquest, which is 
here taken as our starting-point, legislation on 
and interference with industry or commerce 
were only fragmentary in character. Such re- 
gulations as existed were chiefly framed by the 
king to secure the safety of merchants travel- 
ling in his dominions, to promote intercom- 
munication and the proper conduct of trade 
generally (Cunningham, i. 75, and Laws of 
Alfred and Ine). To suffice for themselves in 
all industrial pursuits was the aim' of the 
various villages, towns, or districts, though 
‘‘there is no evidence that the early English 
villages valued their condition of self-sufficiency 
so highly as to try to check the development 
of trade, as had been done by German and 
Indian communities.” Moreover it was per- 
ceived, at least by Alfred {Boethius, i. c. 17), 
that the common good depended on the inter- 
dependence of the various occupations of in- 
dustry, and on their harmonious development 
and working. Royal control consisted chiefly 
in attempting to secure adequate protection for 
person and property so that this development 
of commerce and industry might be efficiently 
carried on. This royal control, however, be- 
came more powerful in many ways with the 

1 For later period, see Factoky Acts ; G-overkment 
Regulation of Industry in the 19th Century. 


consolidation of the feudal system in England 
after the Norman Conquest. That system 
rested almost entirely on royal authority ; in- 
dustry and commerce were regulated largely, 
when regulated at all, by royal decisions. The 
distinguishing mark of feudalism as regards 
indnstry is that royal authority supports local 
and traditional custom, while that custom left 
very little opportunity for the development of 
individual enterprise. Agricultural industry 
was hampered by the manorial system and 
collective ownership of land (see Maitor; 
Agriculture in England), while prices both 
of agricultural and manufactured products 
were regulated by authority, e.g. by the Assize 
OF Bread and Beer, which is considerably 
older than the reign of Henry II., and by the 
assize of cloth, which, though found in operation 
in the 13th century, even then refers to the “ old 
assize of the mystery.” The development of 
industry upon anything like a capitalistic basis 
was interfered with by the system of taxation, 
which practically discouraged accumulation by 
the operation of tallages, aids, and fines levied 
to swell the royal revenue. It should, however, 
be noted that at this period industry was only 
affected indirectly by taxation, for the taxes 
were (i.) not regular, but levied for special 
occasions of royal need, and (ii.) they fell not 
on regular incomes derived from indnstry oi 
trade, or upon indnstry itself, but on the 
hoards of wealth accumulated by the rich in 
whatever walk of life. Also (iii.) in the case 
of tolls they represented payment given for 
royal protection. In other matters the whole 
conduct of industry was subjected to regulations 
of a local or private character emanating from 
the gilds (see Gilds and Apprenticeship), or 
from municipal authority. Almost the only 
general regulation applying to the whole king- 
dom may he summed up in the arrangement 
of a uniformity of weights and measures (see 
Assize of 'Weights and Measures), the as- 
sizes of bread, ale, and cloth, and other points 
in which the king and his court were directly 
interested as large consumers. 

II. The reign of Edward I., inaugurating 
as it did the system of government, to some 
small extent at least, by the aid of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation — the first parliament 
in which aU these representatives were sum- 
moned together in one assembly met in 1295 — 
also inaugurates, as a result of this change in 
the method of government, a period when the 
regulation of industry becomes a matter of 
national and not merely local concern (see 
Cunningham, Growth of English Indust7'y and 
Commerce, i. 265). It seems to have been 
the wish of the government of that day that 
industry should be regulated in the interests 
of the nation as a whole ; not so much in 
order to gain national power as to increase 
the national wealth and to afford plenty to 
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the people. There seems to have heen also 
a wish to have definiteness and uniformity in 
prices and in taxation. In taxation, e^g.^ 
fixed customs were levied, the half-mark on 
each sack of wool and on the ^nsa recta of two 
tuns on each shipload of wine. Anything be- 
yond this was regarded as an occasional subsidy 
for a special purpose. This taxation interfered, 
however, to some extent with industry, for, 
chiefly in order to facilitate the collection of 
the customs, the export trade was regulated by 
the “staple ” system (see Staple). The export 
of wool, e.g., was hereby forced into definite 
channels and allowed only at certain ports by 
Edwards I. and IIL, who thus asserted the 
royal right of controlling trade. In other 
points it may be said that the Edwards legis- 
lated for industry with a view rather to the 
interests of the consumer than of anybody else, 
though Edward III.’s encouragement of Elemish 
immigration, in 1331 and other years, seems to 
point to a definite plan of increasing national 
wealth by promoting new industries ; and hia 
general legislation for the wool trade is a series 
of attempts to keep up a high price of wool to 
foreigners — an attempt largely successful, owing 
to the almost complete monopoly which England 
possessed in this commodity. The interference 
with industry that is marked in the reign of 
Edward III. by the historically famous First 
Statute of Labourers (the 25 Ed. III. c. L, 
A.n. 1351) is strictly in accordance with the 
spirit of the age in which that statute was 
enacted. It was the custom of the time to 
regulate prices by authority, and this inter- 
ference on the part of the government did not 
cause discontent. Hence parliament was not 
enforcing a novelty when, in this First Statute 
of Labourers, and in many subsequent ones, it 
endeavoured to regulate the price of labour as 
well as of provisions and cloth. At the same 
time it cannot he denied that, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the period succeeding 
the Black Death (see Black Death), the legis- 
lation in regard to wages of workmen and their 
right to combine tended to become partisan 
legislation in the interest of the landowning 
classes who made the laws. Still we must he 
careful to observe that these statutes are in the 
main a fair attempt to regulate prices and wages 
together, so that -one should follow the other. 
Another important object of all labour legis- 
lation from the 25 Edward III. c. 1 and the 12 
Richard 11. c. 4, was to secure a sufficient 
amount of labour for agriculture, as being the 
most important industry in the country, and 
also as being that in which the landowning 
legislators were most nearly concerned. (For 
a useful summary of the various statutes of 
labourers, op. Thorold Rogers, JEconomie Inter- 
pretation of Mist07'y, ch. ii.). In non -agri- 
cultural industries we may notice that in the 
period from Edward L to, say, Henry YU., 


government interference becomes more and 
more marked, as it is more and more needed, 
owing to the unsatisfactory manner in which 
the gild system was now beginning to work, 
and owing to the great development of the 
manufacturing industries. In the reign of 
Richard II. this interference begins to assume 
the character that afterwards developed into 
the Meecantile System (q.v.) of Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts, for it becomes an axiom that 
commerce and industry are to be regulated with 
the object of promoting national power through 
national wealth. Hence we find numerous 
statutes framed to encourage native shipping — 
the 6 Rich. II. st. I. c. 3 may be called our 
earliest navigation act — to attract bullion into 
our* merchants’ hands (5 Rich. II. st. I. c. 2), 
and to protect native industry against aliens 
(as by the 33 Hen. VI. c. 5 and the 22 Ed. 
IV. c. 8). Now, too, begins more definitely the 
era of the Coen Laws (q.v,), whereby govern- 
ment tried to encourage arable farming as 
against the growing practice of sheep-farming 
for the sake of wool (cp. 12 Rich. II. cc. 3-7), 
to secure a large agricultiual population (7 Hen. 
IV. c. 17), and to promote corn-growing by 
allowing the export of English corn (17 Rich. II. 
c. 7 and 15 Hen. VI. c. 2), and forbidding the 
import of foreign grain (3 Ed. IV. o. 2 and 
23 Hen. VI. c. 5). In the Tudor period this 
feeling of a national policy gi'ows stronger, and 
it is felt that the interest of the individual must 
be sacrificed to that of the nation, if, by so^ 
doing, national power will be increased. As 
national power seemed to depend upon the 
growth (1) of shipping, as a feeder to the navy ; 
(2) of population, and especially agricultural 
population, as a feeder to the army j and (3) of 
treasure, we naturally find (1) the series of 
navigation acts continued {e.g. 23 Hen. VIIL 
c. 7, 2 & 3 Ed. VI. c. 19), and (2) the statutes 
of labourers kept up (e.g. 11 Hen. VII. c. 22), 
and the depopulation of rural districts through 
sheep-farming or migration to towns severely 
checked (4 Hen. YII. c. 16’ applying to the 
Isle of Wight^. Also (3) numerous acts were 
passed to secure a large supply of bullion for 
this country (cp. Cunningham, Growth of Mig. 
Indmtry md Gorrmerce, i. 387). As the 
gilds were now decaying and their usefulness 
decreasing, we find the government reducing 
them more and more under its authority (1 Hen. 
VII. c. 5) tiU Somerset, following the policy of 
Hen, VIIL, completed their ruin by confiscat- 
ing their lands (1 Ed. YI. c. 14, a.d. 1547). 
At the same time the power of the gilds, 
especially of those which represented the work- 
ing classes, being an object of jealousy to the 
Tudors, the government was by no means loth 
to interfere with them (cp. also the re-enact- 
ment of laws against combinations of workmen 
by the 2 & 3 Ed. VI. c. 16, and see Combina 
T ioN Laws). 
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III. In the Elizabethan code of regulations 
for industiy we find government interference 
and the desire for the development of national 
power very strong. -So distinctly was this 
the case that private interests came to he 
looked upon almost with disfavour, especially 
in the case of combinations of workmen (see 
CoMBiisrATiOJsr Laws). Legislation continues 
much on the old lines in (1) the Navigation 
Acts of 1 Eliz. c. 13, 5 Eliz. c. 5, and the 
more famous Acts of 1651 and 1660 ; (2) the 
Corn Laws of 13 Eliz. c. 13, of 15 Charles II. 
c. 7, encouraging the growth and export of 
corn, and again by the 35 Eliz. c. 7, which 
endeavours to force all surplus labour into 
agriculture, and by all the legislation which 
followed (see Coen Laws) ; (3) the protection 
and encouragement of native manufactures by 
prohibiting foreign imports (5 Eliz. c. 7) and 
restricting the export of raw materials that 
might be worked up at home (as of wool and 
live sheep, in 8 Eliz. c. 3), -while the consumption 
of native manufactures is to be encouraged, as 
by the law 13 Eliz. c. 19, providing that men 
must wear caps of English make. As regards 
interference with (4) labour and wages, the 
legislation of Elizabeth has well been termed 
monumental, and it continued to operate with 
practically little change till well into the 19th 
century. The famous Statute of Apprentices 
of 1563, the 5 Eliz. c. 4 (see Appeenticeship) 
had for its objects to regulate wages in accord- 
ance with prices by assessment, to encourage 
good service by cheeking migration from one 
employer to another, to secure good work by 
making apprenticeship compulsory — seven years 
for artisans and longer for husbandry — and to 
encourage agriculture by making all those who 
were not otherwise employed serve in husbandry. 
It was meant to improve rather than to depress 
the condition of the labourer, and though after- 
wards much misused by employers, is a curious 
monument of kindly meant paternal legislation. 
This act did not apply to new trades that 
came into existence after 1563, and therefore 
these were regulated generally by provisions 
in the patents given to those who started 
them. In this code of legislation, however, 
no provision was made for supervising the 
quality of manufactures, as had been done in 
previous times {e.g. by the aulnager for cloth ; 
see Atjlnagee). Hence we find the state now 
re-organising companies like the old craft-gilds 
(cp. Cunningham, as above, ii. 48) or gi*anting 
to patentees rights of search and supervision of 
particular goods throughout the whole kingdom. 
This naturally led to monopolies being granted 
to individuals (see Monopolt), and monopolies 
again came to be a source of revenue to the 
crown. It must be said, however, in favour of 
the much-abused monopoly system, so prominent 
under the Stuarts, that theoretically at least 
it provided for the government a check upon 


developments of trade that might prove detri- 
mental to national interests. 

The policy of the government in its interfer- 
ences with industry after the Stuart period, and 
especially after the revolution of 1688, was to 
develop the industries of the country in every 
possible way. In the endeavour to carry out 
this policy England was only following the ex- 
ample of her continental neighbours, the Dutch 
and the French, for navigation acts and the pro- 
tection of native industries were not by any 
means confined to England. The chief points 
aimed at by English statesmen of the 18th 
century were (1) the provision of a sufficient 
supply of raw material {e.g. of wool, and even 
of woollen yam, 12 G-eo. II. 21), by encouraging 
imports of such commodities and preventing their 
export ; (2) the prohibition of the import of 
finished goods into British markets, while e.g. 
even Indian muslins and calicoes were subjected 
to strict regulations lest they should interfere 
with onr Ihien trade (see 11 & 12 ‘Will. IIL 
c. 10) ; and (3) attempts were made to encourage 
the consumption of home manufactures, partly 
by sumptuary laws {e.g. by the 18 Geo. II. 
c. 38, and 21 Geo. II. c. 26, which imposed 
penalties for wearing French cambric or lawn), 
and partly by compelling the use of British 
commodities in certain cases {e.g. sail-cloth, 
19 Geo. II. 0 . 27). The woollen cloth trade 
in particular was most carefally encouraged (see 
Cunningham, ii. 840), though both in manu- 
factures and in agriciilture the policy pursued 
tended to foster merely class interests. But if 
certain classes persuaded parliament to legislate 
in their own private interests, as one class in par- 
ticular constantly did, parliament still believed 
that it was doing its best for the country. This 
was specially the case when the landed interest 
was the largest in the kingdom and when, as in 
the 17th and 18th eentmies, agriculture was the 
foremost of our industries. But when the indus- 
trial revolution made itself felt in George IIL ’s 
reign, and the new manufacturing interests 
became more dominant, English industry out- 
grew very quickly the various regulations and 
restrictions originally intended for its benefit. 
The Assize of Beead and Bebe, for instance, 
had even in 1709 to he revised (8 Anne, c. 18) ; 
the assessment of wages was fast becoming in- 
operative, and by 1795 seems almost to have 
been forgotten (Cunningham, ii. 359). In 
fact “the introduction of machinery brought 
about the collapse of the industrial system of 
Elizabeth ” — a system of wonderful comprehen- 
siveness that had gathered ' up the tentative 
legislation of previous centuries and left its 
mark, both for good and ill, on that of centuries 
that followed it. 

[Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Comnierce^ Cambridge, 1892, passim, the works of 
J. E. Thorold Rogers. — Ashley, Economic History, 
i. pt. 2. See also articles in this Dictionary on 
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Appeejstticeship ; Assize op Bread and Beee; 
Meboantilb System; Monopoly.] 

H. de B. G. 

Government Regulation op Industry 
TO THE 20th Century. The history of 
state action in England, during the 19th 
century, may he divided into two periods. 
In the earlier, the legislature was anxious 
to avoid interference with the economic and 
industrial action of individuals. In the later 
period, the legislature has become more and 
more disposed to regulate their activity. It 
must not be supposed that either tendency has 
operated at any one time wholly nneheeked 
by the opposite tendency. The repeal of old 
and the enactment of new regulations have 
been, to a large extent, simultaneous. Never- 
theless, there has been a marked change in 
public opinion, and in legislation on industrial 
questions. This change, being necessarily 
gradual and irregular, cannot be assigned to any 
one year. But the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1846 may be regarded as the last great achieve- 
ment of the policy of Laissez-faire. Since then 
the policy of state interference has been gaining 
the asoendenoy. The circumstances of England, 
in the beginning of the 19th century, were 
propitious to the poHcy of removing all restraints 
on the economic action of individuals. The 
improvement of machinery was revolutionising 
commerce and manufactures. This revolution 
rendered the ancient system of regulation, 
dating chiefly from the reign of Elizabeth, 
totally inapplicable. The attempt to control 
prices and wages, to ensure a proper train- 
ing of the workman, or a satisfactory quality 
of products, became more hopeless than ever. 
The incessant change and expansion of industry 
impressed reflective minds as some vast natural 
phenomenon which could not be guided or 
controlled. The middle class, which had gained 
so much in wealth and in political power by 
the' industrial revolution, was instinctively 
averse to state control. Confident in its talent 
for business, its energy, and accumulated capital. 
It felt that, with freedom, it was more than a 
match for all competitors. The current philo- 
sophy feu in with the instinct of business men. 
It was deeply tinged by the optimism of the 
18 til century. The economic theory of Adam 
Smith, and the legislative theory of Benteam, 
are alilre pervaded by a belief in the beneficence 
of nature or of Providence. Nature or Provi- 
dence, according to these theories, so orders 
human life that the endeavour of each to secure 
his own happiness produces, automatically, the 
happiness of all. It foUows then, that, in 
almost every case, the state does most for the 
general welfare by allowing everybody to do 
the best he can for himself. And thus, in the 
first half of the 19 th century, the economic 
facts of the time, 'the instmot of the class which 
was acquiring political predominance, and the 


philosophical theories generally received among 
thinkers and statesmen, aU tended to reduce 
the action of the state within the narrowest 
possible bounds. 

The result was seen in legislation. The 
apprenticeship and combination laws were re- 
pealed. The exclusive privileges of corporate 
towns were abolished. The poor law, which 
had been expanded into a system of supple- 
menting wages out of rates, was reformed, and 
became merely a provision for the destitute. 
The protective tariff was gradually abolished. 
But whilst the old forms of state regulation 
were disappearing, the course of events and of 
speculation wnre bringing about a reaction in 
favour of state interference. For, as the new 
industrial system developed, it was found to 
produce evils which individual action could not 
remedy. These evils led to legislation, for 
workers in factories, as early as the year 1802 
(see Factory Acts). The wage-earning class, 
which has gradually acquired the largest share 
of political power, has always felt that its 
strength hes in combined action — not in indi- 
vidual enterprise — and has usually favoured the 
principle of state regulation. At the same time, 
philosophical reflection has taken new forms. 
The belief in the beneficence of nature has given 
place to the doctrine of the struggle for existence. 
This doctrine is incompatible with the notion 
that the general interest is best secured by every- 
body’s endeavour to promote bis own interest. 
Thus philosophers have become more willing to 
accept the deliberate regulation of industry 
by an authority which, at all events, professes 
to represent the whole community. The re- 
action towards medieeval ideas, expressed in the 
high church movement, and in the writings of 
Carlyle and Ruskin, has also contributed to 
lessen the value formerly attached to individual 
responsihihty and individual freedom. A third 
influence, favourable to the extension of state 
control, may be found in the literature and 
philosophy of the most civilised continental 
peoples — especially of the Germans. At the 
beginning of this century the English people, 
isolated by its long war with France, and proud 
of its achievements in that war, had touched 
the highest point of arrogant self-confidence. 
Englishmen were inclined to regard all imported 
theories with suspicion, and, if they related to 
commerce or industry, with contempt as well. 
All this has been changed. The material 
progress of other nations has raised their 
standing in English eyes. The political and 
economic pre-eminence of England has been 
much reduced. Increased faeffities for travel 
and transmission of intelligence have made 
the Englishman more cosmopolitan. The vast 
space which the action of government fills in 
such countiies as France or Germany, and the 
audacious theories which it has generated, have 
made a deep impression on the English mind. 
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Lastly, tlie benevolent despotism 'wbicb we 
have established in India, with at least a 
wonderful apparent success, has re -acted on 
English political ideas, and has recommended 
state action to many who would not have been 
accessible to speculative arguments. 

The practical result of the change in public 
opinion, insensibly produced by all these 
agencies, is seen in thQ sweeping legislation of 
the last sixty years. During that time the 
state has extended its activity in every 
direction. Following up its first hesitating 
interference on behalf of children employed in 
factories, the state has taken steps to secure 
the safety, health, and comfort of persons 
engaged in almost every dangerous or un- 
wholesome occupation, whether in mines, in 
ships, or in factories. It has provided a 
complete system of gratuitous elementary 
education. In W ales it has organised secondary 
education, and everywhere it has begun to 
promote technical education. It has established 
an elaborate sanitary administration. Labour 
exchanges for assisting workmen to find em- 
ployment have been established in many 
places. It has increased the functions of the 
post-of&ce, telephones, and telegraphs, andj re- 
adjusted the rates charged for the carriage 
of goods by railways. It has augmented the 
burthen of taxes and the number of work- 
men and officials whom it employs. It has 
enlarged both the duties and the revenues of 
local authorities. It is invited to appropriate 
the ** unearned increment" of the land, or the 
land itself, at least in towns ; to acquire all 
mines ; to regulate the hours of lahoim for all 
workmen ; to secure to them and their families 
good lodgings at low rents ; to feed their 
children whilst at school; to cater for their 
amusement; to provide them with pensions 
when past work ; to take over one branch of 
industry after another, as fast as it can find 
the requisite capital and organise the requisite 
staff; in short, to enter upon a course of 
development which would finally make state 
action co-extensive with the life of society. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
attempt an exact estimate of what has hitherto 
been done in extending the action of the state, 
or to criticise the proposals for its further 
extension. Few reasonable men will be disposed 
to agree with the extreme doctrine of laissez- 
faire inculcated by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
They will rather incline to judge each new 
proposal for state interference upon its merits, 
testing it especially by means of recorded 
experience. At the same time they will 
remember that human nature, whilst capable 
of gT£ldual modification within certain limits, 
is, in its main attributes, unchangeable. They 
will remember that the action of the state is, 
after all, the action of a number of rather 
commonplace human beings, and they wiU be 


slow to accept any political scheme which puts 
an enormous strain upon the industry, Intel - 
ligence, or honesty of those who administer the 
commonwealth. 

[Mill on Liberty . — Herbert Spencer, The Man 
Versus the State. — Jevons, The State in Relation 
to Logout (English Citizen Series). — Eitchie, 
Principles of State Interference. — Cunningham, 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce in 
Modem Times. — ^Toynbee, Industrial RewUUion. ] 

F. C. M. 

GEACE, Days of. See Days of Grace ; 
Bill’ OF Exchange, Law of. 

GEADIhlG. In many markets dealings 
take place without inspection either of samples 
or bulk, but upon the basis of certain standard 
qualities or values, and for this a properly 
organised system of grading is necessary. 
Whether the bargains are for consumption or 
speculation it is equally necessary that sellers 
and buyers should know exactly what it is they 
undertake to deliver or receive. In the metal 
trades the requisite uniformity is obtained by 
assay. Dealings in bullion on the London inarket 
are on the basis of the mint standards. The 
bars delivered are usually fine, but are* reduced 
to uniformity by calculation on assay. In copper 
most bargains are in “G. M. B." Ws — “good 
merchantable brands " of about 96 per cent, with 
allowances for difference in deliveries. In pig- 
ii-on there are recognised qualities with differ- 
ent prices for brands of different makers. Kaw 
or thrown silk and wool are capable of contain- 
ing a considerable amount of moisture, which 
is not apparent to sight or touch, and which 
materially affects the value in proportion to 
weight. It is therefore usual to require a 
certificate from cue of the conditioning houses 
(see Conditioning), as to the proper degree of 
dryness of every parcel. In mineral oils, 
qualiiy is tes.ted hy special associations, and 
the certificates of the Petroleum Association in 
London, and of the United Pipe Line in the 
United States, are the customary basis of 
ti-ansactions. 

In proportion as tbe articles dealt in are less 
modified log art, the possibility of bringing them 
to a fixed basis is diminished, and it becomes 
necessary to grade them by comparison of their 
actual condition with some more or less definite 
standard. Thus the great wheat deals in the 
States are made in No. 1, 2, or 3 quality, 
and it is alleged that the arbitrary manner in 
which a farmer's produce may be gi’aded opens 
a way to great injustice and fraud. Grading 
or some means of insuring uniformity of quality 
is essential in aU dealings that are to be settled 
through a clearing house, as all clearing systems 
.are founded upon the' principle that delivery 
by the jfirst seller is acceptable to the last 
buyer (see also Clearing System, London ; 
Produce Clearing). e. w. b. 
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Meaning of terms, p. 244 ; History of, in different coun- 
tries, p. 244; Athens, Florence, Holland, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, Australasia, New Zealand, 
Canada, p. 244 ; Theory of, p, 246 ; Arguments for, 
p. 246 ; Arguments against, p. 248, 

Graduated Taxation, Term. The term 
‘'graduated taxation” is commonly used in 
contrast to “ loroportional taxation.” Propor- 
tional taxation implies the same 'rate on all 
amounts of the thing taxed, whether it be 
property, income, or anything else. Graduated 
taxation generally means that the rate in- 
creases as the amount of property, income, etc., 
increases. More accurate is the term progres- 
sive tcuxation. For in a graduated tax the 
gradation may he either upward or downward. 
If the gradation is upward we have progressive 
taxation ; hut if the gradation is downward, 
that is, if the tax rate decreases as the income 
increases, we have what is technically known as 
regressive taxation, or what the French call 
u])side-down progressive taxation (progressim 
di rebmrs). When the tax rate increases up to 
a certain point, but remains constant beyond 
that point, the technical term is degressive 
taxation. That is, the proportional rate is 
regarded as the normal rate, but on all sums 
counted downward below this limit the rate 
diminishes. In one sense it is immaterial 
whether we call the tax progi'cssive or degressive. 
But in degressive taxation the proportional 
rate begins at a comparatively low figure and 
is considered the normal rate, concessions being 
made for the smaller amounts ; while in pro- 
gressive taxation the point at which proportion 
begins is generally pnt higher up, so that most 
of the assessments are made at varying rates. 
The term “ graduated taxation ” is commonly 
understood to imply progressive taxation. 
Strictly speaking the English income tax, with 
its system of exemptions and abatements below 
£500, is an example of degressive taxation, and 
therefore of graduation. But when we speak 
of the income tax being “graduated,” we 
commonly mean not the present system of 
degression, but a development of the progressive 
principle. While graduated taxation therefore 
technically includes progression, degression, and 
regression, the term mil be here used in the 
sense of progressive taxation. 

Another possible source of confusion must he 
avoided. If a different rate of tax is levied on 
different kinds of property orincome, we speak not 
of a graduation but of a differentiation of the tax. 
But if different rates are levied on inheritances or 
bequests according to the degree of relationship 
of the heir or successor, the tax is also called a 
graduated or progressive tax. In ordinary cases 
“ graduation ” denotes a changed rate for altered 
amounts ; in this case it denotes changed rates 
for the same amounts going to different persons. 
In the following discussion the term will be 
confined to the first and more important ease. 


History of Graduated Taxation . — The earliest 
example of graduated taxation is found in 
Athens. The direct tax [elcr4>opd), as levied 
by Solon (b.c. 596), was an extraordinaiy 
property tax divided into four classes. The 
graduation was introduced not by changing the 
legal rate, but by changing the assessable 
portions of the property. Thus the highest 
class was assessed at the Ml valuation ; in the 
second class only five-sixths of the property 
was assessed ; in the third class only five-ninths 
of the property was assessed ; while the lowest 
class was entirely exempt. AVhen we hear of 
the tax again in the time of Naiisinicus (b,o. 
380) the principle of graduation was still ob- 
served, although in a slightly modified form. 
In Rome we have no knowledge of any graduated 
taxation. 

In the middle ages there are several examples, 
due to the growth of the democratic spirit, 
especially in the towns. There are but few 
cases of graduation in the general state taxes. 
In France the principle of le fort portant le 
faille brought about an application of the 
graduated scale to the poll and hearth taxes in 
the 14th century. But the assessors generally 
inverted the legal principle and made the poor 
pay higher rates than the rich. Based on these 
French laws were the English graduated poll 
taxes of 1379 and 1380, repeated in 1513 and 
1641 ; and the graduated income taxes of 1485 
and 1449. In the German empire a progressive 
property tax was imposed in 1512 in order 
“that the poor should not he so grievously 
burdened,” 

It is chiefly in the mediaeval towns that 
graduated taxation was employed. We have 
fuH accounts of its history in Basel and other 
German towns during the earlier centuries of 
their existence. But the originally democratic 
character of the towns was soon modified by 
aristocratic and feudal influences ; and the 
system soon actually became one of real in- 
equality, pressing more heavily on the poorer 
classes. We know that this was the case on 
the continent ; and when the history of English 
local finance comes to be ivritten, it will probably 
be found to be the case here also. In some 
places, however, the democratic spirit asserted, 
itself more radically. This is especially true of 
the Italian republics, whose condition at the 
period of their great commercial prosperity 
resembled those of modern cities very closely. 
The Italian cities, and especially Florence, are 
the chief examples of graduated taxation in the 
middle ages. 

In Florence at first a general property tax 
(the Estimo, g.'y.) was employed. In 1427 this 
was supplanted by the Oatasto or tax on 
the capitalised value of incomes from movables 
and immovables, which itself gradually gave 
way to the decima, or tenth, a tax on the 
income from immovables only (see D^oimes). 
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The principle of graduation was first applied to 
the catasto in 1443, under the name of scala or 
scale. One of the chief reasons of its introduc- 
tion was the evasion of the proportional tax on 
personal property by the wealthy, and the 
hope to re-establish the balance in some sort in 
this way. But the Medici eagerly seized on 
this course of reasoning, and soon converted 
the graduated tax into an engine for ruining 
their wealthy rivals. The rates varied at 
different times during the 15th centuiy ; some 
of the more extreme scales were 4 to 33j per 
cent of the income, and 8 to 50 per cent. The 
dccima> scalata was one of the causes of Florence's 
downfall. But it is to be noted that what was 
begun by the Medici was continued by the 
democratic government, and that Canestrini, 
the historian of the tax, expressly tells us that 
the fault lay not so much in the graduation as 
in the frequency and burdensomeness of the 
taxes, and the utter arbitrariness of the whole 
tax administration. The graduated tax was 
levied for the last time in 1529. 

During the 17th century we hear but little 
of graduated taxation. In the 18 th century 
we find more frequent examples, until the 
revolution of 1789 and especially that of 1848 
gave the signal for a far more wide-spread 
application of the principle during the present 
century. 

In 1742* we find a classified income tax in 
Holland, a progressive income tax (from 1 to 
8 per cent) in Prussia. In Geneva the taxe 
dcs grades of 1789 was levied on a slightly 
graduated scale. In England Lord North’s tax 
on inhabited houses in 1778 was graduated. 
This tax was repealed in 1834 ; reimposed 
without graduation in 1851. Graduation on 
a degressive plan was introduced into it again 
in 1890. The French tax on rental values of 
1791 was also gi’aduated, as was the United 
States national tax on dwelling houses in 1798. 
In Holland, Austria, Baden, and Prussia we 
find extraoixiinary property or income taxes 
levied on the same principle during the first 
two decades of this century. The gi'aduated 
principle w^as also applied in a modified form 
in Great Britain in the Triple Assessment of 
1798 and in the income tax of 1799, the fdll 
charge beginning only with incomes of £200 
(after 1803, £150). 

Froin about the middle of the last century 
dates a more decided movement toward gi'adu- 
ated taxation in the contineittal countries of 
Europe, and the last decade or two have witnessed 
a decided extension of the movement in other 
parts of the world, including Austi’alia and 
America. While important examples of gradu- 
ated taxation are found in the monarchic 
countries of Europe, the most radical attempts 
to carry out the principle are found in demo- 
cracies like those of Switzerland, and Australasia. 

In Germany graduation is found both in 


commonw'ealth and in local finance. The 
new Prussian income taxvaries from per cent 

on incomes of 900-1050 marks to 4 per cent on 
incomes above 100,000 marks. In Prussia, as 
well as Saxony and other Gemian states, 
incomes are divided into a large number of 
classes, and a definite amount of tax is payable 
for each class. The rate, therefore, varies 
slightly between the highest and lowest limit 
of each class. In Baden the system of Steuer- 
amchlage is followed, according to which only 
a portion of the actual assessed income is tax- 
able in each class. In the lowest class (500- 
600 marks) one-fifth of the lowest income is 
taxable, -while the total income is taxable only 
when it exceeds 30,000 marks. This is the 
same principle as that of Solon’s tax in 
Athens. In many of the German towms there 
also exist gi’aduated income taxes, ranging from 
1 per cent to 4 or 5 per cent, and in some cases 
even to 10 or 12 per cent of the income. The 
municipal income tax, as a general rule, is 
based on the same assessment and the same 
principles as the state tax. There is no 
separate system of graduation. 

In Switzerland graduated taxation of pro- 
perty or income exists in some form in sixteen 
of the twenty-five cantons, while the progres- 
sive inheritance tax is found in six cantons, 
graduated taxation of some kind existing in 
eighteen out of the twenty-five cantons. In 
regard to graduated taxation of property or 
income there are three classes of cantons : (1) 
Cantons with proportional property tax but 
graduated income tax, Ticino, St. Gallen, 
Thurgau, and Oberwalden. The highest rate 
of the income tax does not here exceed 4 per 
cent. (2) Cantons with graduated property tax, 
Geneva and Glarus. (3) Cantons with gradu- 
ated property and income taxes. Most of the 
cantons with a property tax levy an income tax 
on income not derived from property (Baselstadt 
and Baselland levy it on other incomes also). 
The graduation is generally much sharper in 
the mcome tax than in the property tax, and 
the rate is in some cases almost 1 0 per cent. 

In so far as the technique of administration 
is concerned, the cantons may be divided into 
four classes : (1) Tliose where different propor- 
tions of the assessed income or property are 
taxable in each class, as in Ziii'ich. (2) Those 
where the income is capitalised at different rates 
in each class, as in Solothiirn. (3) Those 
which change the rate for each class, or fix 
upon a definite snm to he paid by each class. 
This is true of most cantons. In general a 
definite rate or sum is charged upon the entire 
income or property. But a few cantons, like 
Basel, Zug, Schaff hausen, Aargau, and Vaud, 
assess the stipulated rate upon each successive 
increment of the entire amount. 

There are many interesting but minor points 
of difference which it is impracticable to dwell 
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upon here. But the tendency is toward the 
spread of the principle of graduation and the 
increase in the scale. The graduated inherit- 
ance tates are found in Bern, Solothum, 
Thurgau, Zurich, Uri, and Schaifhausen. 

Graduated mcome taxes are found also in 
the local taxes of Belgium and Holland, in the 
national income tax in Holland, and to a certain 
extent in Denmark and Sweden. In England 
outside of the degression in the income tax, 
graduation is found only in the death duties (see 
Death Duties ; Taxation), and in the present 
Inhabited House Duty. In France and 
Austria the chief instance of graduation is seen 
in the rental or occupancy tax. 

In Australasia we find in most of the colonies 
graduated inheritance taxes, ranging from 1 
per cent to 10 per cent (and in Queensland 
even to 20 per cent). ,Here are seen not only 
the highest graduated inheritance taxes in the 
world, but also the highest graduated property 
and income taxes. The most recent act is 
that of 1891 in New Zealand, which, as lately 
amended, graduates the land tax from Id. to 
3d. in the pound, according to the value. 
Graduated property taxes are found also in some 
of the other colonies. 

In the United States the income taxes levied 
during the civil war were sharply graduated, 
ranging up to 10 per cent. The income taxes 
levied by the Confederacy ranged from 5 to 15 
per cent, and, in the case of corporate incomes, to 
1 6 J per cent. Graduated income taxes were also 
formerly levied in Virginia. To-day a slightly 
graduated income tax is still leaded in North 
Carolina. The taxes on corporations are 
graduated in several of the states, as in Maine 
(where the excise tax on railways varies from ^ 
of 1 per cent to 3J per cent of the earnings), 
Vermont, ‘Wisconsin, Michigan, etc. There is 
now a strong movement looking toward the 
adoption of the graduated principle in inherit- 
ance taxes, and bills to that effect are pending 
in several states. In Canada gi'adnated inherit- 
ance taxes have recently been introduced in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. 

Tluory of Graduated Taxation , — Graduated 
taxation has been upheld on three grounds 
which may be termed, for want of better names, 
the socialistic, the compensatory, and the eco- 
nomic arguments. The socialistic theory has 
been advanced, not only by socialists proper, 
but by economists of repute, like Adolf Wagner, 
who are opponents of socialism in general, but 
who propound this particular argument under 
the name of the socio-political theory. They 
distinguish between the “ fiscal ” and the 
“socio-political ” periods in public finance. In 
the last period, which is now beginning, govern- 
ment must regard it as a duty to bring about 
a more eq[uitable distribution of wealth, and 
therefore to interfere with the so-called rights 
of private property. It is the ethical or social 


reasons which j iistify graduated taxation. This 
'argument may, however, be unconditionally 
rejected. Although in all fiscal policy there 
is an undoubtedly social element, this must 
not be confounded with the socio-political or 
socialistic element. From the principle that 
the state may modify its strict fiscal policy by 
considerations of general national utility to tbe 
principle that it is the duty of the state to 
redress all inequalities of fortune is a long and 
dangerous step. If the equalising of fortunes 
were an acknowledged function of government, 
it would he useless to construct any science of 
finance. There would be only one simple 
principle : confiscate the property of the rich 
and give it to the poor. This argument for 
graduated taxation is not very strong. 

What is called the compensatory argument 
has been advanced by writers like Royer in 
France and General Walker in the United 
States. The latter, e.g., states that differences 
in wealth are dne in no small degree to the 
failure of the state in its duty of protecting 
men against violence and fraud ; and that they 
are in a measure due to the acts of the state 
itself for a political purpose. Since therefore 
inequality of wealth is in a measure due to 
the state’s acts of omission or commission, 
allowance should be made for it in the tax 
system ; and this can best be done, theoretically 
at least, through graduated taxation. The 
objection to this theory is that it furnishes 
no standard. If graduation is per se unequal, 
it is impossible to correct one inequality by 
another unless it can be shown that the second 
will in every respect fit into and counterbalance 
the first. The test is impracticable. 

Similar to this, but of somewhat greater force, 
is what may be called the “special compensa- 
tory ” argument. This upholds graduation in 
some one particular tax, on the ground of its 
acting as a counterpoise to other taxes. Indirect 
taxes, e.g,, it is claimed, often hit the poor harder 
than the rich ; hence the regi'essive indheefe 
taxes must be counterbalanced by progressive 
direct taxes, like a gi’aduated rental tax, or 
a graduated income tax, etc. Proportional 
taxation is still the ideal, but the departure 
from proportion in one direction must be met 
by an equal departure in the opposite dhection. 
Some ultra-conservatives, like Leroy-Beaulieu, 
advocate graduated taxes for this reason. 

Argimmts for Graduated Taxation . — The 
most important df these are what may he called 
the economic arguments. They turn aboiir the 
general theories as to the basis of taxation. The 
older doctrine of taxation was that of benefits. 
Since protection was deemed the chief benefit 
conferred by government, taxes were regarded 
as insurance premiums paid for enjoyment of 
security. Hence, it was argued, taxation should 
be proportional to the property or income 
protected. Some yrriters, however, maintain 
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that the benefits to the individual increase 
faster than his property or income, since most 
public expenses are incurred to protect the rich 
against the poor, and therefore that the rich 
ought to pay not only absolutely but relatively 
more. Others have said that certain state 
expenses confer a proportional benefit on all, 
but that many kinds of governmental outlay 
have a special value for the rich. Others 
confessed that the benefits of state action are 
theoretically enjoyed by all, but maintained 
that practically the benefits accrue only to 
the wealthier classes. 0th eis finally tried to 
prove mathematically that protection increases 
faster than property or income. A million 
pounds belonging to one man is in greater 
risk of being stolen than the same amount 
distributed among ten men. Hence the in- 
surance premium ought to be higher. All 
these writers, arch-individualists as they were, 
therefore were forced to demand graduated 
taxation, which other individualists branded 
as arch-socialism. 

These arguments for progressive taxation are 
not very strong, and if there were space it 
might easily be argued that if protection or 
benefit is to be the test of taxation, the scale 
should be graduated downward not upward. 
But it is unnecessary to do this, because the 
whole benefit theory of taxation has almost 
everywhere been abandoned in favour of the 
faculty or ability theory. Since individuals do 
not pay taxes in the ratio of the protection of 
the state, the arguments, whether of proportion 
or of graduation, founded on this theory are 
eqiually inconclusive. The give-and-take theory 
of taxation has been replaced by the faculty 
theory. 

According to the faculty or ability theory, 
every man should contribute to the public 
burdens according to his ability. But does 
ability connote a proportional or a graduated 
tax? Originally taxation of faculty denoted 
a proportional tax on property, then a pro- 
portional tax on income. Already in the 18th 
century, however, the so-called “clear income” 
theory was developed, according to which only 
that part of income which exceeded what was 
necessary for existence was declared taxable. 
The minimum of existence was exempted. It 
is readily seen that if a definite sum is always 
exempt, the resulting tax would not be strictly 
proportional, but graduated, as to the whole 
income, although it would be proportional to 
a certain excess of income. 

The original concession was soon broadened. 
Not only the satisfaction of absolutely neces- 
sary wants but the satisfaction of all wants 
now became the watchword. In other words, 
the idea of burden or sacrifice was introduced. 
Faculty or ability to pay taxes was declared to 
be measured by that proportion of income the 
loss of which would impose upon the individual 


an equal burden or sacrifice with his neighbour. 
All wants vary from the absolutely pressing 
wants of mere subsistence to the less urgent 
wants which can be satisfied by luxuries. The 
sacrifice involved in giving up a portion of 
what enables us to satisfy our necessary wants 
is very different from the sacrifice involved in 
giving up a portion of what enables us to 
satisfy our less urgent wants. In order to 
impose equal sacrifices we must tax the rich 
not only absolutely, but relatively, more than 
the poor. That is, the tax must be not 
proportional but progressive. It is simply 
an application of the final utility theory of 
value to taxation. 

It may indeed be confessed that this theory 
does not logically result in any mathematically 
exact scale of taxation. The imposition of 
equal sacrifice on all tax-payers must always 
remain an ideal impossible of actual realisation. 
Sacrifice bears no absolutely definite relation to 
amount of commodities. No calctdus of pains 
and pleasures can suffice. Moreover, the 
sacrifice occasioned by a tax, even if it were 
absolutely measurable, is only one factor in 
the problem, and may in individual cases be 
a minor factor. So that it is utterly impossible 
to say whether the identical tax on people of 
identical income will produce the same relative 
pressure or occasion an equal sacrifice. The 
attempt to ascertain a mathematical scale of 
progression must necessarily fail. 

Nevertheless graduated taxation may be 
upheld on the faculty theory. For the elements 
of faculty are twofold, those connected with 
acquisition or production, and those 'connected 
with outlay or consumption. Now as regards 
the first set of elements, the possession of large 
fortunes or large incomes in itself affords the 
possessor a decided advantage in augmenting 
his possessions. ■ A rich man may he said to 
be subject in some sense to the law of increasing 
returns. The more he has, the easier it is for 
him to acquire still more. From this point of 
view faculty may be said to increase faster 
than fortune or income. This element of tax- 
able capacity would not illogicaUy result ia a 
more than proportional rate of taxation. 

On the other hand, the elements of faculty 
which are connected with outlay or consumption 
bring us back to the sacrifice theory. Now 
while the sacrifice theory is not sufficient to 
make us demand any fixed scale of graduation, 
it cannot be claimed that it leads necessarily to 
a fixed proportion. If we never can reach an 
ideal, there is no good reason why we should 
not strive to get as close to it as possible. 
Equality of sacrifice, indeed, we can never attain 
absolutely or exactly, because of the diversity 
of individual wants ; but it is nevertheless most; 
probable that in the majority of normal and 
typical cases we shall be getting closer to the 
derired equality by some departure from pro- 
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portional taxation. If we take a general view 
and treaty of the average man — and the state 
can deal only with classes, that is with average 
men — it seems probable that on the whole less 
injustice will be done by adopting some form of 
graduation than by accepting the universal rule 
of proportion. A strictly proportional rate will 
make no allowance for the exemption of the 
minimum of subsistence. It will be a heavier 
burden on the typical average poor man than 
on the typical average rich man. It will prob- 
ably be more severely felt, relatively speaking, 
by the average man who has only a small 
surplus above socially necessary expenses, than 
by the average man who has a proportionally 
larger surplus. 

Hence if we base our doctrine of the equities 
of taxation on the theory of faculty, both the 
production and the consumption sides of the 
theory seem to point to graduated taxation, as 
at all events lacking in neither logic nor 
Justice. 

Arguments against Graduated Taxation . — 
The arguments against graduated taxation are 
of two classes— theoretical and practical. In 
the first class the following are frequently 
urged : — 

1. Graduated taxation is arbitrary and 
uncertain. This is true in a sense, but it 
proves too much. For an uncertain rate, if 
it be in the general direction of Justice, is 
nevertheless preferable to a rate which may be 
more certain but less equitable. A stability 
which is unjust is not preferable to an instability 
which works in the general direction of what 
is recognised as Justice. It is possible that the 
ostensible certainty of proportion may involve 
a really greater arbitrariness. 

2. Graduated taxation is confiscation, because 
it must end by swallowing up the whole capital. 
This objection may be completely obviated by 
making the graduation itself degressive, so that 
it would become impossible to reach 100 per 
cent or any like percentage of large fortunes. 

3. Graduated taxation is unprofitable, for 
the yield will be no greater than with propor- 
tional taxation. This, even if true, is no valid 
objection. For it assumes that the state desires 
to obtain larger revenues, whereas in reality 
it desires simply to attain greater Justice. If 
graduation is theoretically more equitable than 
proportion, the given amount ought to be raised 
by the first rather than by the second method. 
If indeed graduation involved a positive loss of 
revenue, the case would be different. But this 
has been claimed by no one. 

4. Graduated taxation acts as a check to 
industry and saving. This objection would 
apply only to such an excessive scale as would 
swallow up the entire surplus of income — and 
such a scale has never been known or even pro- 
posed. For if the receiver of the larger profits, 
after paying the graduated tax, is still in 


possession of a larger net income than his neigh- 
bour wdio with a less product pays relatively 
less taxes, there is no reason why he should 
cease to produce or accumulate. He will indeed 
he less wealthy than before, hut his surplus 
will still be greater than if he stopped produc- 
tion. The objection is applicable to the abuse, 
not the use, of the principle. 

The practical objections to graduated taxation 
are of greater weight. These are : — 

1. Graduated taxation tends to augment 
fraud. Even under the proportional system 
property and income taxes in most countries, 
as actually administered, are honeycombed with 
fraud. The larger the property or income, the 
greater the opportunity and inducement to 
undervalue and conceal. The increase of the 
rates through graduation is apt to greatly 
accentuate the tendency. The gi'eater the 
ostensible equality, the greater the real in- 
equality. 

2. Graduated taxation will lead to an exodus 
of capital. This is true only on the assump- 
tion that the system is not a universal but a 
particular one. If a graduated scale is applied 
in one town only, or in one province or 
commonwealth only, the tendency towani 
migration of capital to a neighbouring town or 
province will be perceptible. The larger the 
area of the tax system, the less the inducement 
to migration. But the tendency is always 
present although its force has often been, exag- 

3. Graduated taxation, unless applied to the 
entire property or income, may work practical 
injustice. In the English local rates, e.g., 
holding A may be worth more than holding B, 
bnt A may be owned by two persons and B by 
only one. Or the owner of the smaller holding 
B may have a hundred other small holdings in 
other parts of the town or country, while the 
owner of A has only that one. A higher tax 
on A, because it is the larger holding, would 
make the poorer man pay more than the richer 
man. Graduated taxation of property would 
here involve absolute injustice. The same 
would he true of many land taxes, of the pro- 
perty tax as administered in the United States, 
and of the income taxes in those countries 
where the assessment is made not on the entire 
income, but, as in England, separately in 
different schedules. This objection would not 
apply to cases of actual general income, hr 
general property, or general inheritance taxes. 
And it is therefore chiefly in these forms of 
taxation that the most recent application of the 
graduated principle has been made. ‘ But when- 
ever the tax is of a partial character — and this 
is fi’equently the case — graduation would be 
inadmissible and practically dangerous. 

While, therefore, graduated taxation is on the 
whole defensible as an ideal, and as the expres- 
sion of the theoretical demand for shaping taxes 
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to tlie test of individual faculty, it is a matter of 
considerable difficulty to decide bow far, or in 
wbat manner, the principle ought to be carried 
out in practice. Theory itself cannot determine 
any definite scale of graduation. And con- 
siderations of expediency, as well as the un- 
certainty of the inter-relations between various 
parts of the entire tax system, should tend to 
render us cautious in advocating any general 
application of the principle. 

[All the general works on the science of finance 
discuss this problem. For special studies see 
Seligman, ‘‘ The Theory of Progressive Taxation ” 
in FoUtical Science Quarterly, vol. viii. No. 2. — 
more fully, Seligman, Progresswe Tccmtion in 
Theory and Practice, 1894, where a complete 
bibliography may be found. — Cp. also Sax, “Die 
Progressivsteuer ” m Zcitschrift f%r Vdh&wirth- 
schaft, SocialjoolitHc und Verwaltung, 1892 ; 
Condorcet, Sur V Impdt progressif, 1792. — Meyer, 
Pie Principien d&r g&rechten Besteuerung, 1883. — 
Neumann, F. J., Pie progremm Einhornmemimer, 
1374 . — Scheel, Pie progressive Besteuemngy in 
Zeitschrift fur die gesammte Staatswissenschaft, 
vol. 31 (1875). — ^Vauthier, Pe VImptt Progressif, 
1851. — Cohen-Stuart, A. J., Bijdrage tot de Theorie 
der progressieve Inhomstenlelasting, 1891. — Bas- 
table, C. F., Pvdilic Finance, 1903, bk. lii. ch. iii. 
“ The Distribution of Taxation." For the United 
Kingdom and the alteration in graduation of the 
death duties made by Sir W. Harcourt’s Budget of 
1894, see Taxatioi;. 

For Switzerland in particular, see R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, “ Progressive Taxation as levied in 
Switzerland,” in Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, 41-225, 1888). — Foreign Office Report No. 
267, Miscellaneous Series, 1892, Report on the 
different systems of graduated Taxation in Force in 
Switzerland. — “Text of Property Tax of Canton 
Vaud” in Qmrt. Journal of Econ., 1887-88. — 
Cohn, “Income and Property Taxes in Switzer- 
land,” Pol. Sci. Quart, 1889. — Schanz, Pie Steuem 
der Schweiz, five vols. 1890. — Prof. Greven, “Fiscal 
Reform in Holland,” The Economic Journal, 634- 
640,1893.] ■ E.K.A.S. 

GRAHAM, Sib James Geobgb Robekt 
(1792-1861), was born at Netherby, in 
Cumberland. He was educated at Westminster 
and Christ Church, Oxford ; and in 1813, as 
private secretary to the British minister in 
Sicily, took part in the negotiations -with Murat 
at Naples. After his return to England he 
entered upon a political career, and was re- 
turned for Hull in the whig interest in 1818. 
He was a close student of political economy, 
and now translated its principles into practical 
action on his father’s estate. In the civibsation 
of the borderland and the improvement of agri- 
culture, he did excellent work. Small tenants, 
who mainly lived by poaching, were replaced 
by thrifty industrious farmers ; the breed of 
stock was vastly improved ; cottages and farm 
buildings were rebuilt, and drains were intro- 
duced, large tracts of marshy land being thereby 
reclaimed. Under young Graham’s guidance, 


Netherby farming gained a high reputation 
among agriculturists. As the result of his 
studies in pobtieal economy, Graham published 
in 1826 his pamphlet entitled Corn and Cur- 
rency. In this treatise, which gained wide 
circulation, the winter demonstrated the futility 
of the efforts made by government to regulate 
by law the price of money and the price of 
goods. He also showed that there was an 
intimate relation between the corn laws and 
the currency, and his conclusions, as a whole, 
favoured free trade and free banking. He also 
took an active part in reforming the system of 
county finance. Graham succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1824, and in 1826 was elected 
liberal member for Carlisle. In the ensuing 
year he was returned for Cumberland, and in 
matters of finance and commercial legislation 
associated himself with the enlightened policy 
of Huskisson. Economical reform early attracted 
his attention, and in 1830 he made his mark in 
the House of Commons by his motion for the 
reduction of official salaries, his reputation being 
further increased by an attack on the salaries 
received by privy councillors. As an advanced 
reformer, he was offered by Lord Grey the post 
of first lord of the admiralty, which he accepted, 
and was one of the committee of four to whom 
was entrusted the preparation of the first 
Reform Bill. While at the admiralty, Graham 
rendered essential service in reforming the 
finances of the department. Soon after this, 
however, he began to recede from his position 
as a reformer. His last attempt at economi- 
cal reform was the introduction of a bill for 
reforming the exchequer office, which was 
rejected in committee. Graham’s abandonment 
of liberal principles lost him his seat for 
Cumberland, hut he found a refuge at Pembroke. 
Joining the couservatives, in 1841 he became 
home secretary under Sir Robert Peel. While 
retrograde in many matters, Graham cordially 
supported the free-trade policy of Sir Robert 
Peel. He expressed his conviction that the 
duty on imported corn must be abandoned, 
adding that “the sliding scale would neither 
slide nor move, and this was its condemnation.” 
Graham supervised the measures adopted for 
the relief of the Irish famine, and particularly 
the administration of the poor law. He went 
out of office with Peel in 1846, and in the 
succeeding year was returned to the new 
parliament for Ripon. After the death of Peel 
in 1850, Graham was the leader of the small 
but distinguished band of Peelites, and he 
consistently opposed the tory efforts to restore 
protection. In 1852 he was elected for 
Carlisle, and on the formation of Lord Aberdeen’s 
coalition ministi-y he returned to his old post 
at the admfralty. He again set himself to the 
task of securing administrative efficiency and 
economy. After the fall of the Aberdeen 
government Graham retained his office in the 
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ministry as reconstituted under Lord Palmers- 
toUj iDiit he resigned in Pehruary 1856. Graham 
was haughty in demeanour, and his speeches, 
though sometimes brilliant, lacked spontaneity ; 
but he was an able administrator and a model 
chairman of parliamentary committees. 

[Torrens’s Life and Times of Sir James Graliamf 
1863 . — The Times, 26th October 1861 . — AnniLal 
Register, 1861.] o. b. 

GRAMONT, SoiPioN de, seigneur de Saint 
Germain, born in Provence during the 16th 
century, died, it is believed, in Venice about 
1638. He was ordinary secretary of the 
royal closet under Louis XIIL 

His Denier Royal, traicte curieux de VOr el 
de V Argent (Paris, 1620) is dedicated to M. de 
Schonberg, superintendent of the finance of 
France, and is written to prove that “ France 
is one of the least oppressed (fouU) king- 
doms of the world, and that the king does not 
so much burden his people as the general out- 
cry might induce people to suppose” (p. 199). 
His main position is that “gold and silver, 
which measure the price of all things, have 
lost much of their former price and value by 
the great plenty of them which we now have ” 
(p. 72). “The price of money, although it 
measures the price of other things, is not itself 
fixed and stable, hut changes, rises and falls 
acQording to its plenty or scarcity” (p. 119) 
“It must be admitted that within the last 
century more than nine hundred millions of 
gold and silver have passed through the gate of 
Spain and entered Europe, spreading as they 
were attracted by the labour and industry of the 
diiFerent nations” (p. 136). Gramont’s con- 
clusion is that if the taxes are nominally higher 
than in former times,. they are not so really, 
for “as the great quantity of gold and silver 
. . . has lowered their price, it is necessary 
that the number (of coins) should compensate 
(their loss of) value” (p. 262). 

Gramont also, clearly sees that “debtors have 
won what their creditors have lost ” (p. 125). 
He, however, clings to the traditional opinion 
that “money does not take its value from the 
material out of which it is made, but from its 
form, which is the mark of the prince, and 
which could bestow value on any vile and abject 
matter” (p. 13). This opinion, repeated p. 18, 
does not agree very well with the rest of his 
argument. 

[See Cossa, Introduetion to the Study of Political 
Economij Trans., p. 175, ed. 1893).] 

E. cal 

GRAND LIVRE (Fr.). The register of the 
public debt of France, created under a decree 
of the 24th August 1793, in 229 articles, by 
which all the existing debts at that time were 
consolidated in a five per cent stock. The 
Great Book was to form the sole and funda- 
mental title of the creditors of the state, and 
holders of scrip of all public debts — national, 


provincial, or communal — ^were required within 
a given time to produce their claims, the 
amount of which was inscribed to their credit 
nominatively and alphabetically. All titles to 
bearer were suppressed, and the measure facili- 
tated the confiscation of the property of the 
church and the emigris. Art. 24 of the decree 
declared that the interest or rerdes due to 
the churches were suppressed to the profit of the 
republic, which would thenceforth provide for 
the expenses of public worship. Art. 94 ordered 
the extinction of all sums due to emigHs after 
payment of claims of then creditors. The 
total amount of the debt consolidated ■was 
2,556,060,000 frs. in capital, and 127,803,000 
frs. in rentes or interest. A new Qraml Livre 
was created in 1797, when two-thirds of the 
debt were virtually repudiated, holders receiving 
a fresh inscription of consolidated thirds, the 
other two-thh’ds being paid off in assignats or 
national bonds of fictitious value. After this 
operation the inscribed debt, further reduced 
by annullations, amounted to only 40,216,000 
frs. in rentes. Subsequent borrowings down to 
the present time have necessitated the opening 
of other sets of books, but the formula is still 
retained and loan bills invariably coinmonce 
with the words, “The minister of finance is 
authorised to enter on the Grand Liwe a sum 
of rentes sufficient to produce a capital of,” etc. 
(see Rente). t. l. 

GRANGERS AND GRANGER LAWS. In 
1867 a national secret organisation, known as 
the Patrons of Husbandry, was formed in the 
United States. Although its membership was 
nominally confined to those engaged in agii- 
culture, it grew very rapidly. A local society 
was called a “grange” — ^whence the generic 
term. As granges, these bodies were forbidden 
by their constitution to engage in political 
discussions, but were encouraged to advance 
the interests of farmers along the lines of 
co-operation, economies in purchases, and an 
increase in the diversification of crops. In 
the south and west the Grange movement 
became active, and established banks, insurance 
companies, co-operative stores, grain elevators, 
and warehouses. Although a non-political 
organisation, it promoted anti-monopoly legis- 
lation, particularly against railroads, -with a 
view to lower freight - rates, thus securing as 
was thought, a freer market for gi'ain. Laws 
fixing maxima freight and passenger rates 
were passed in Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota, 
popularly known as Granger laws. Although 
subject to much criticism on the ground that 
they were unconstitutional, they were sustained 
by the United States supreme court. The 
Granger movement declined after 1875, and the 
granges have retained little inflnence, save in 
some sections as social centres in fanning 
villages. (See Faemees’ Oeganisations in 
THE U.S.) 
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[The early history is described by C. F. Adams, 
Jr., in the North American Revieio, 120 (1875) : 
u94, and the later history by C. W. Pierson, m 
the Po^vlar Science Monthly, 32 (1887): 199, 
368.] D. E. D. 

GRAKT, James (later part 18 th. century), 
entered the seryice of the East India Company 
111 1769, was made chief sherishtadar, keeper of 
records, under the board of revenue of Bengal in 
1786, and in 1799 was still in the company’s 
service. He wrote An Inquiry into the Naiure 
of Zemindary Tenures in the Landed Property 
of Bengal, 1790, to show that zemindars were 
officials, not proprietors of the lands which they 
held, as payment for their services in collecting 
dues from the peasants, of the sovereign, the 
sole landowner. His views, though new at the 
time, have been accepted in the main. 

Gi‘q,nt was an expert in local revenue questions, 
and wrote an Historical and Gomparative Analysis 
of the Finances of the Subah of Bengal, — an 
Historical Analysis of the Revenues of the 
Northern drears, and an Historical Analysis of 
the Revenue of B&ngal (see Appendix to Fifth 
Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the affairs of the East India Company). 

[Appendices to 2ud edition of Zemindary Tenures, 
1791. — List of the company Cwil Servants, 1799. — 
Extracts from HaringtorCs Analysis of the Bengal 
Regulations. — Grenville’s British India Analysed. 
•— M‘Culloch’s Literature of Political Economy. 1 

E. G. P. 

GRANT, Sir Robert (1779-1838), son of 
Charles Grant the East Indian Director, was a 
barrister, a member of parliament in 1826, 1830, 
and 1831, judge advocate general in 1832, 
and governor of Bombay in 1834. A man of 
great and versatile ability, he wrote (1) The 
Expediency Maintained of Continuing the System 
by which the Trade and Government of India 
are now regulated, and (2) A Sketch of the 
History of the East-Indian Company from its first 
Formation to the Passing of the Pijegulating Ad 
of 177$, both published in 1813 ; and (3) A 
View of the System and Merits of the East- India 
College atHaileybury, a speech published ml826. 
The first of these works is an account of the 
company’s government, and an argument 
adverse, on political and commercial ginunds, 
to its abolition. 

[Gent. Mag., Dec. 1858 (age incorrect). — Diet, of 
National Biography. — East India Register, 1835, 
ii. — Times, Oct. 19 and 23, 1838.] E. g. p. 

GRAPHICAL OR GRAPHIC METHOD. 
We have shown in the article on Diagrams 
how a table of statistical figures may be 
rejnesented by a curve. 

This method of representation, which is much 
used by engineers and by experimental scientists 
generally, is now thoroughly established in 
statistical investigations of economic phenomena. 

As was well said by Playfair, the earliest 
writer to employ this method systematically 
(who declares his indebtedness to his brother 


for its conception), when publishing his first 
hook in 1785, we may compare the clearness of 
expression thus obtained, as contrasted with 
the difficulty experienced in grasping the same 
facts w’hen expressed in a table of figures, with 
a map of the course of a river. This method 
gives, as is obvious, a much clearer idea of the 
country traversed than would be afforded by 
even the most detailed schedules of the latitude 
and longitude of places through which it flows. 

The accompanying diagram (fig. 1) which was 
published in the Times of 2nd February 1893 
shows how the fall in the price of wheat during 
the year 1892 is represented graphically. A 
single glance at this curve is sufficient to enable 
the mind to grasp not only the general fact of 
a fall in price, but also the varying rapidity of 
that fall in different months, and the slight 
temporary cheeks in its course. 

It is clear, on a very slight consideration, that 
no greater accuracy can be obtained in the 
graphic representation than is afforded by the 
tables of figures on which it is based, and indeed 
the curve is less accurate than the statistical 
tables, unless it be drawn both on a large scale 
and with great care. , 

In spite of this, however, it is likely to prove 
far more fruitful in directing the attention to 
the salient features of the phenomena repre- 
sented than the method of tabulating the results 
in schedules of figures. 

In considering such a curve as that which 
represents the changes in the price of wheat 
(fig. 2) during a long period of years, the 
suggestion is obvious that the repeated rise and 
fall may he due to the operation of causes vary- 
ing in intensity in different years, but recurring 
at regular intervals. 

If the intervals between successive maxima 
or minima were of equal length, this conclusion 
would be a fair one, and it might be possible to 
extend the curve hypothetically so as to foretell 
with some degree of certainty future variations. 

Such regularity is not to be found in general, 
owing probably to the intermingling of the 
effects of many causes recurring in periods of 
different duration. 

It is possible, however, to eliminate some of 
the fluctuations by drawing a second curve in 
the manner shown in fig. 2. 

In this flgiu'e the heavy line shows the varia- 
tion of the annual average price of wheat, while 
the thin line gives the six year averages of the 
same prices. 

If there be any cause recurring at intervals 
of six years, and in that period producing 
variations of equal amount evenly distributed 
on either side of the average, so that its effects, 
if plotted out by themselves, would give a curve 
regularly repeated at six-yearly intervals, the 
process of averaging would entirely eliminate 
these effects, and would leave a curve showing 
the efieets of aH other cauvses when this one 
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was omitted. Fluctuations in other periods 
would be represented on a reduced scale, and 
those, if there be any, whose period was 
nearly six years, would be almost completely un- 
represented A three-year or ten-year average 
would similarly eliminate the effects of other 
causes repeated at corresponding inteiwals. 

Since the whole variation may be regarded as 
compounded of variations due to many periodic 
causes, the repeated application of this device 
may afford valuable infoi-mation as to the 
nature of this complex mixture. 

This subject has been carefully investigated 
by Prof. Poynting, whose paper on the subject 
in the Statistical Society's Journal for March 
1884 is most valuable and instructive. 


One obvious advantage of this smoothing 
process is illustrated in the above diagram, 
w’here the somewhat violent rise of price in 
1847, which was not maintained, and may have 
been due to extraordinary causes of a temporary 
nature, is productive of but slight effect in the 
sexennial average curve, and similarly for the 
sudden fall in IS 70, and for the rise in IS 60-62. 

The fluctuations of the thin curve are much 
less Irregular than those of the thick line, and 
suggest a regular variation of longer period. 
A triennial or decennial average might afford 
further evidence of such a variation, w’hich is 
masked in the annual average. 

The comparison of two or more curves show- 
ing the variations of different phenomena, some- 



Pig. 3.— Marriage-rate and price of rye in Prussia compared, 1840-65. 


times reveals a striking similarity between such 
variations. 

Fig. 3 is a case of such comparison, which is 
given in Meitzen’s work on statistics. In look- 
ing at the two curves side hy side, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that in Prussia, during 
the period 1840-65, the price of so prominent an 
article of food as rye, regulated in a very power- 
ful measure the possibilities of marriage among 
the peasants. In other countries, and at other 
times, the price of food appears to have been hut 
one among several influences of importance, and 
the agreement between the corresponding curves 
is in general less marked. 

Tlie method of comparison here illustrated 
has been employed by numerous investigators. 
Jevons’s work on Commercial Crises and Sun 
Spots (m hiis InvestigatioTis in Currency and Fin- 
ance) is one of those best known, and a remark- 
able agreement is shown between the variations 
of commercial prosperity and the maxima and 
minima of spots on the solar surface. Jevons 


suggested that the terrestrial iveather was affected 
by these sun spots, and thus, through variations 
in the harvest, the business -world was subject to 
their influence. It is, perhaps, hardly possible 
at present either to affirm or deny the truth 
of the connection, and it is necessary to remark 
that variations in different phenomena due to- 
entirely unconnected causes may show, for 
considerable periods, a marked resemblance, 
which resemblance may be found to entirely 
disappear in the further history of the facts 
compared. 

Yery interesting comparisons between the 
changes in the prices of wheat, cotton, and 
silver have also been made, regarding which it 
should he noticed that, assuming the variations 
to he similar, the conclusion may be that all 
are due to causes so connected as to produce 
effects similar in kind or degree, while, on the 
other hand, it may be that the variation in one 
has been the cause of the variations in the others. 

In making comparisons between two curves 
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siicli as those just referred to, it is desirable 
to choose such a scale for each that the range 
of variation is similar in both, otherwise the 
correspondence may be entirely overlooked. As 
an example of this we may take the 
diagram (Fig. 4) given by Prof. Marshall 
in the jubilee volume of the Journal of 
the Statistical Society ^ comparing the con- 
sumption per head of tea and sugar in 
the United Kingdom for the years 1860 
to 1883. The consumption of sugar is 
represented in pounds, while that of tea 
is represented in two curves in pounds 
and ounces respectively. The comparison 
of the consumption in pounds would 
appear to indicate a much more rapid 
increase in the use of sugar .than in that 
of tea, -while the close correspondence 
between the two rates of increase is evi- 
dent on comparing the consumption of 
tea in ounces with that of sugar in pounds. 

The method we have illustrated up 
to the present of representing statistical 
tables, though that most generally em- 
ployed for economio purposes, is by no 
means the only one used. For repre- 
senting the frequency of winds in different 
directions, lines may be drawn from a point 
of such length as to represent, on a scale 



agreed on, either the frequency or the intensity 
of winds from that quarter. The curve which 
connects the extremities of these lines will 
express the facts required in a manner hardly 
possible by such curves as we have used 
above. 

A similar mode of representation may be 
used to express other facts, as is illustrated in 
Fig. 5, which is a curve due to M. Janssens, ex- 
pressing the variations in the death-rate, at 
Brussels, of children less than a year old and 
of those less than a month old. 

' The latter rate is represented by the small 
inner curve, the former by the outer one. The 
circle in each case expresses the average for the 
whole year, and -where the curve fails inside it, 


the rate is less than the average, while in xne 
blackened part, outside of this circle, we have 
represented the death-rates in excess of the 
average. The mode of representing time is 


Fig. 6.— Infiint mortality in Brussels. 

clear from the figure, -v'hich shows that the 
latter part of the summer is that in which the 
infant mortality of Brussels is highest among 
children of less than one year old, while the 
rate exceeds the average among the very young 
infants both in the winter months and in the 
middle of summer. 

Ifc appears that this method should he especi- 
ally suitable for the representation of pheno- 
mena which recur with some regularity year by 
year, and should enable the comparison between 
successive years to be made with much greater 
ease than is afforded by the curves of the early 
part of this article. 

It is clear that the methods of representation 
referred to thus far are only adapted to display 
the simultaneous variations of two quantities, 
e.g. time and price. If it be required to re- 
present the variations of one phenomenon with 
those of each of two co-existent causes, a surface 
IS the suitable representation, rather than a 
curve on a plane. 

The construction of such surfaces is so diffi- 
cult that, in general, we are compelled to satisfy 
ourselves with a series of sections taken parallel 
to one or other of the three planes of reference. 

A very ingenious attempt to represent the 
changes of economic phenomena, hy the use of 
suitably-shaped figures having three dimensions 
in space, has recently been made by Dr. Irving 
Fisher called Stereograms. The description of 
the de-vices of this writer would require more 
space than can he giveii here, and the reader 
must be referred to the memoir entitled 
“ Mathematical Investigations in the Theory 
of Value and Prices ” in the Transactions of 
the Gonneeticut Academy, vol. ix,, July 1892. 
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We can only say here that Dr. Fisher has 
devised a mechanical apparatus for showing how 
various prices are altered by a change in the 
supply of 'purchasing power, or by a change in 
the conditions of demand or supply of one of 
the commodities concerned. 

Among modes of representing on a plane the 
shape of a solid figure, besides that of drawing 
a series of sections, we have the, method of em- 
ploying a graded series of tints or colours, the 
deepest tints corresponding to the highest parts 
of the surface or to its lowest parts at choice. 

This method is now very commonly employed 
for the construction of maps. It is easy to see 
that a plan of a town which shows every street 
and house will, by the larger or smaller proportion 
of its surface occupied by lines indicating the 
presence of houses, reveal at a glance the compara- 
tive degree of crowding of dwellmgs in its different 
parts, and a reduced copy, so small as not to show 
the independent tenements, would still, by the 
variations in shading, show the varying density of 
population, so.-far as the crowding together of 
dwellings represents that density. The grading 
of tints shown by such a plan, may be employed 
for other purposes. Professor Ashley, for example, 
in his JSconomic JECistor^y vol. i. pt. ii. p. 304, em- 
ploys such a map to show the localities which were 
more or less extensively occupied by enclosures in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. 

It is obvious that differing tints of the same 
colour may be replaced by different colours, should 
such a mode of representation appear more desir- 
able, the significance of each colour being indicated 
in the margin of the map or diagram. 

Another method is to draw contour lines 
through those points on the plane where the 
surface, were it constructed, would always stand 
at the same height above the plane. A series 
of such contour lines gives a very fairly accurate 
representation of the shape of the surface. The 
lines of equal barometric pressure or of equal 
temperature on weather charts, or the lines 
where the soundings show equal depth on a 
chart of a sea or lake, are examples of the mode 
of representation here refeiTed to. 

Charts or maps which show, by any of the 
methods just named, the statistical variations 
of the physical or social phenomena of the 
districts represented, are known asCARTOGEAMS. 
A simpler though less effective method of 
indicating such variation, is to place the actual 
numbers refeiTing to each district in the centre 
of the space on the map which represents it. 

To the comparison of various quantities by 
drawing squares, circles, ti’iangles, or other figures 
of such sizes as to he proportional in magnitude 
to the quantities to he compared, reference has 
already been made in the article on Diageams. 
In regard to these later modes of graphic repre- 
sentation, which are here discussed very briefly 
inasmuch as their theory is not a matter of 
difficulty, and in reference to the whole subject, 
tlie articles and books quoted may be consulted. 


and also, among other writings, the articles 
“ La Stafetique Graphique,” by M. Levasseur, 
and “ On the Graphic Method of Statistics,” by 
Prof. Marshall, in the jubilee volume of the 
Statistical Society ; i also Marey, La Mithode 
Graphique. Wm. Playfair, Limal Arithmetic^ 
a Meal Statement of the Finances anwL Resources 
of Great Britain, etc ., — Lineal Arithmetic or 
Charts of Commerce a'nd Revenue. 

A. W. E. 

GEASLIhi, Louis Frakqois de (1727-1790), 
was from 1757 Reeeveur Giniral des Femes in 
Kantes, where he left behind him the reputation 
of an enlightened and zealous administrator. 
His name, in token of pubHo gratitude, has 
been given to one of the in that town. 

Gmslin was a steady and consistent opponent 
of the tenets of the Physiocrats on the subject 
of the Peoduit FTet {q.v.) and the consequences 
they deduced from this principle and applied to 
taxation. His first work, Sur Vinjlmnee de 
Vimp6t i'iidirect sur les Mem fonds, was written 
in 1767 in answer to a prize question put, under 
the influence of Turgot, by the SocidU Royale 
dS Agriculture of Limoges ; the first prize was 
awarded to M. de P:6eavy, — who was a follower 
of the physiocrats in their doctrine on the 
produU net , — and a mention tres honorahle was 
given to Graslin. Turgot answered by a criticism 
of Graslin’s essay which has been reprinted in 
the large edition of his CSuvres (Paris, 1844 
voL i. p. 439). 

Graslin also published his Essai Amlytiqui 
sur la Richesse et sur Vlm^tt, Londres, 1767 
designed to prove two propositions: “the 
fii'st, that the produce of land is wealth even 
when there is no produit net, namely when the 
cost of cultivation is equal to the value of 
the produce, and the second, that industry, 
which employs raw material produced by land, 
is wealth intrinsically, as well as land in its 
productive capacity ” (p. 11). On the subject 
of taxation he writes : “ ISTot only do the taxes 
which are improperly called indirect [meaning 
those which are not assessed on the rent of land] 
not necessarily fall on the landowners, hut it is 
even possible that a tax directly levied on land 
may be indirectly paid by other contributors ” 
(p. 230). He often quotes the example of 
Holland, and proclaims the superiority over 
real and personal taxes of taxes on consumption 
(p. 303), although he admits that things of first 
necessity ought never to be taxed (p. 310). 

Graslin is by no means a despicable contro- 
versialist, but, as was observed by Dupont de 
Nemours (fEuvres de Turgot, i. p. 416, ed, 
1844), he spoils his work by “a slight atfeeta- 

1 For a good example see Return mtk Diagrams s?tow< 
mg the Consumption, from 1861 up to the latest date, 
of Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, and Chicory, of Alcoholic Beverages, 
and of Tobacco, compm ed with the increase of popnlatkin, 
S29, Treasury, 1894. See also reference to stereogram in 
Mabeiaoe Bate, also to diasrain in Mathematioai. 
Method of Political Econoiiy. 
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tion of metaphysics,” and his language is often 
wanting in precision and aocm*acy. 

As Graslm’s work preceded the Wealth of 
ffations by nine years, it ' has been thought that 
he might have attended the course of lectures 
delivered by A. Smith in Edinburgh from 1751 
to 1754. There is, however, no proof that this 
had been the case. The fact that his work bears 
Londres on the title-page does not even render it 
certain that he had ever been in London. 

[Correspondance Contradictdire entre M. GrasUn, 
de VAcadhfiie ficonomique de Saint Pkershourg 
. , . et M. VAbU Bandeau^ antmr des BpMmJk- 
ides dll Gitoyen,surundes FrincipesfondaTnentaux 
de la Doctrine des Bconomistes (London, 1779).] 

E.oa. 

GHASWINCKEL, Dieck, bom 1600, 
studied law, became, 1645, “ advocaat-fiscaal 
der grafelykheids - domeinen in Holland ” 
(advocate -fiscal of the count’s domains in 
Holland), died 1660 at Mechelen (Malines). 
Besides his political wiitings he gained great 
renown by his economical work: Flacaethoeh 
op het stuJc mn de Leeftocht (Collections of Edicts 
on the subject of Food), Leyden, 1651. The 
1st part is merely historical, the 2nd, critical ; 
it deals principally with {a) the question of 
export of corn, whether this should ever be 
forbidden or not. Government, he says, has 
a right to forbid it in periods of very high 
prices and famine, when every country has to 
take care of itself in the first place ; but in 
other cases export ought to be free ; (&) the 
question of forestalling. Though dealing in 
corn is to be permitted, forestalling should not 
be allowed. 

His love for free trade in respect of exports 
does not prevent him from advocating import 
duties as a means of raising the price of corn. 
Like Boisguillebeet, he looks on a high price 
of com, although resulting from this cause, as 
a sign of national well-being. A. e. v. l. 

GRATUITOUS UTILITY. Bastiat divides 
utilities into those which are gratuitous and 
those which are onerous, the former being free 
gifts of nature, while the latter directly or 
indirectly involve effort in their acquisition 
(see Goods, Classification op). It is 
assumed that whatever is gratuitous in the 
above sense is also common to all. This dis- 
tinction leads up to Bastiafc’s characteristic 
doctrine that value is the relation of two services 
exchanged. Very briefly the argument is as 
follows. Ho one will give anything in exchange 
for that which can be obtained gratuitously by 
a mere act of appropriation ; hence the pheno- 
menon of exchange-value can arise only in con- 
nection with onerous utility. But the recipient 
of an onerous utility is saved an effort, and 
when an effort is saved a service is rendered. 
Hence any exchange of onerous utilities is in 
effect an exchange of services. This position 
that the source and measure of value are to be 
found entirely in the services which are embodied 


in onerous utilities has, as Cairnes observes in 
his weU-known essay on Bastiat, '‘the unmis- 
takable ring of an axiom of natural justice.” 

Services pour services” — what canbe more just ? 
W e have a manifest ‘ ' economic harmony. ” Un- 
fortunately the term service, as used by Bastiat, 
is highly ambiguous. There is throughout 
more or less confusion as to whether services 
are to be measured by the effort exerted by the 
man who performs the service, by the effort 
saved to the purchaser, or by the usefulness of 
the service ; and this constitutes a fatal flaw in 
the argument. Another fundamental distinc- 
tion of Bastiat’s — that, namely, between value 
and wealth — is based upon the distinction be- 
tween gratuitous and onerous utilities. Gratuit- 
ous utilities cannot from their nature possess 
exchange- value. They are, however, regarded 
by Bastiat as very important constituents of 
wealth. The counter theory, which identifies 
wealth with value, is declared by him to be the 
glorification of obstacles ; since, if through some 
revolution in nature those things which are now 
produced with toil and sacrifice could be ob- 
tained gratuitously, they would on this view 
cease thereby to be wealth. This is not the 
place in which to discuss the question here 
raised, which is one of admitted difficulty, par- 
ticularly in connection with the measurement 
of wealth (see Sidgwick, Fniiciples of Political 
Economy, bk. i. ch. 3). It may, however, be 
pointed out that whatever definition of wealth 
be adopted, political economy has comparatively 
little concern with gratuitous utilities. To a 
great extent they do not admit of appropriation, 
at any rate by individuals ; if appropriated, 
they are still not made the subject of exchange ; 
and they are not the produce of human labour. 
Hence there arise no economic problems relating 
either to their production or their distribution. 
But, on the other hand, even if they are techni- 
cally excluded from wealth, the economist is 
hound to attach importance to gratuitous utili- 
ties whether as factors in the production of 
onerous utilities or as rendering the production 
of onerous utilities needless. 

[On the subject of this article, see Bastiat’s 
Harmonies of Folitical Economy,, translated by 
P J. Stirling, I860.] j. N. K. 

GRAUMAHH, Johann Philip (1690-1762), 
who in the year 1750 became master of the 
mint of Frederick the Great of Prussia, had 
formerly been a merchant in Holland, and 
carried into his official capacity a shrewd, busi- 
ness-like turn of mind. He established the 
Prussian monetary system, preussisch Courant, 
of coining fourteen instead of twelve thalers 
out of one mark of pure silver, in order to 
prevent the outflow of Prussian currency. In 
his Versammelte Briefe von dem Gelde, 
Wecksel und dessen Ours, von der Proportion 
zwischen Gold und Siller, von dem Pari des 
Geldes und den Milnzwesen verscliiedener VoelJcer, 
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hesonders 'i^on dem Miglischen (Collected Letters 
on Money, Bills, and the rate of Exchange, the 
proportion between Gold and Silver, and the 
monetary systems of various Nations, chiefly of 
England), which were published in the year of 
his death, Graumann displays an unmitigated 
contempt both for ^'^mere savants” and for 
*^mere masters of the mint,” although he uses 
the learned terminology of the former, even in 
the simplest questions, and generally has in view 
the aims of the latter. Graumann points out 
that it is not by any means a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the rate of exchange is against or 
in favour of a nation. He finds only three faults 
in the English monetary system : the abolition 
of seigniorage, the prohibition to export English 
coins, and the over valuation of gold. 

[See Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Oeh. in Dmtsch- 
land, p. 420, also Dana Horton, Sir Iscuio Newton 
and JEngland’s Restrictive Policy towards Silver. 1 

GRAUNT, John (1620-1674), statistician, 
was one of the earliest English writers to 
perceive the importance of vital statistics, and 
to deduce therefrom by scientific methods 
propositions with regard to the social and 
economic condition of the country. In 1662 
he published a pamphlet in 4to (pp. 16 and 
85) which immediately attracted much notice 
and commendation. It was entitled Natural 
and Political Observations, mentioned in a 
Following Index, and made upon the Bills of 
Mortality, by John Graunt, citizen of London. 
With Reference to the Government, Bdigion, 
Trade, Growth, Ayre, Diseases, and the several 
Changes of the said -City. He tells us (see 
First Ep. Ded.) that he had “reduced several 
great confused volumes [of the Bills of Mortalityl 
into a few perspicuous tables and abridged such 
observations as naturally flowed from them into 
a few succinct paragraphs, without any long 
series of multiloquious deductions.” On the 
publication of his work, which bore on its 
title-page the modest epigraph: Non me ut 
miretur turba, laboro, Oontentus paucis 
lectoribus, it was at once recognised that 
Graunt had opened up a new and fruitful field 
of investigation, and, at the king’s suggestion, 
he was elected F.R.S. On 30th June 1665 the 
council of the Royal Society ordered that the 
book should be printed for the use of its 
members. Accordingly a third edition (London, 
1665, 8vo) and a “ fourth impression ” (Oxford, 
1665, 8vo) were published. Two years after 
Graunt’s death in 1674, Sir William Pettt 
brought out a new and enlarged edition (London, 
1676, 8vo), a fact which may perhaps in some 
measure account for the mistake of Evelyn, 
Burnet, and Stoughton, that Petty was the 
real author of the work. It was reprinted by 
Birch in 1759. Graimt especially deserves 
notice as one of the “beginners of an art not 
yet polish’d, and which time” woidd “bring 


to more perfection ” (Davenant). He also 
published Observations on the advance of Eoccise. 

[Graunt’s Life, Dictionary of National Bio* 
graphy. — The Assurance Mag. md Journal of Inst, 
of Actuaries contains a discussion as to the attribu- 
tion of Graunt’s researches to Sir W. Petty, Vide 
articles by Professor de Morgan, and Mr. W. B. 
Hodge ; and by Mr. P. Hendriks s.v. “Tontines ” ; 
W. A. Bevan’s “Sir W. Petty,” Am. Econ. Assoc. 
1894, review in Econ. Journal, March 1895.— -Lord 
Fitzmaurice, Life of Sir Wm. Petty, 1895.] 

w. A. s. H. 

GRAY, John, LL.D. (18th cent.), assistant 
private secretary to the Duke of Northumberland 
in Ireland inl7 63-64, wrote The Essential PriTiciples 
cf the Wealth of Nations, etc., 1797, noticed in 
the Monthly Review ; Practical Observations on the 
Union, Londofl, 1800, 8vo ; and The Income Tax 
scrutinised, London, 1802, 8vo. In the latter, 
called forth by Pitt’s income tax, land is maintained 
to he the proper object of taxation, and land banks 
are advocated, with state development of agriculture 
and the fishing industry. H. B. E. 

GRAY, John (19th cent.) of Galashiels and 
Bdinburgh, author of the Social System, a Treatise on fhe 
PrirusipU of Exchange, 1831 and 1842 ; Remedy for ^ 
Distress of Natums, 1842, and Money, 1848. His remedy 
for distress is a clmnge in the monetary system, founded 
on the principles that production is the cause of demand 
and labour is the Only measure of value. There is a good 
deal of useful suggestiou with criticisms of contemporary 
economists and statesmen. 

GRAY, Simon (18tb and 19th cents, wrote 
also under pseudonym of George Purves), of the 
war office, a writer on economics of great preten- 
sions but of less success. He wrote in 1804 his 
Sappiness of States, published 1815, including 
some letters of J. B. Say (an ed. with additions, 
4to, 1819), an attack on the French Physio- 
ouATS and Adam Smith, whom he misunder- 
stands. It clearly fell flat, for in 1817 he pub- 
lished, under the assumed name of George Purves, 
All Cleeses Productiveof NaMonal Wealth, and in 
1818, under same name. The Principles of Popur 
lation and Production investigated, the object of 
both being to advertise tbe original work, which 
is constantly quoted and approved. His radical 
fallacies are the confusion of income with wealth, 
of the element of price, “chargeability,” with 
productiveness, of expenditure with employment 
of labour. A few of his statements may serve as 
examples : “ Paper money is the source of new 
capital, equal to the whole amount in circula- 
tion”; “the working classes consume more 
bread when it is dear than when it is cheap ” ; a 
national debt and high taxes enrich a nation ; a 
rapidly increasing population makes future famine 
unlikely. On the other hand he saw that Adam 
Smith did not realise the importance of consump- 
tion in Ms scheme of economics, and inveighed 
against his distinction between productive and 
unproductive labour.^ 

1 Later economists have endorsed Gray’s opinion on 
this point (see Marshall, Fri/ranplesof E<xm<mics, 5th ed. 
bk. 11 . ch. iii.). Had Gray been less critical and negative, 
his remarks might have found fuller acceptance in his 
own time (refer to Cunningham,, Gro'u^^^ of English Jn- 
dicstry cmd Commerce, ed. 1892, vol. ii. p. 439). 
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He also wrote Remarks on the Prodnctimi of 
Wealthy in a letter to tlie Bev. T. B. Maltlins, 
1820— and, under liis assumed name, The Grazier's 
Ready Reckoner . — See also Anton Monger, Das 
Recht aufdenvoUenArbeitsertrag (2nd ed., 1891). 
— Eosclter, PoL Peon., trans. Lalor, vol. iL § 243. 

E. a. p. 

GBEAT TITHES. See Tithes. 

GBEELEY, Hoeaoe (1811-1872), was born 
in Amberst, New Hampshire, He was the son 
of a farmer of limited means ; self-educated, and 
at an early age apprenticed as a printer, he 
finally settled in New York, where in 1841 he 
established the Tribune^ of which he was the 
editor until his death. He was an important 
counsellor in the whig and republican parties, 
until dissatisfaction with the administration of 
President Grant led him to join a revolt and 
to organise the liberal republican party. By 
this he was nominated for president in 1871. 
Greeley was an ardent and ■ consistent protec- 
tionist; and no journal did more than the 
THlune in familiarising the north, and especi- 
ally the farmer class, with this doctrine. In 
addition to his editorial work and freq[uent 
speeches upon the tariff, mention may be made 
of an Introduction, treating of the present state 
of the science of political economy and the 
adaptation of its principles to the condition of 
our own country, of Principles of Political 
JScom'nyy, by William Atkinson, New York, 
1843 (Introduction, pp. i.-xv.) ; and of Essays 
designed to elucidate the Science of Political 
Economy, while serving to explain and defend 
the Policy of Protection to Home Industry, as a 
System of National Co-operaiionfor the Elevation 
of Labour, Boston, 1870, pp. 384. In the 
latter, political economy is regarded as an art, 
“the chief, end of a true poliideal economy is 
the conversion of idlers and useless exchangers 
or traffickers into habitual effective producers 
of wealth” ; “protection is another name for 
labour-saving through co-operation. ” The work 
is valuable as representing the views of a large 
part of the more intelligent agricultural popula- 
tion of the northern part of the United States, 
1840-187 0. See also in Recollections of a Busy 
Life, pp. 628-553, The Grounds of Protection. 
About 1840, Greeley came under the influence 
of Fourierism; and the doctrine of “associa- 
tion ” was often referred to with favour in the 
Tribune. In 1846 occurred a discussion be- 
tween Greeley and Henry J. Baymond of the 
Courier and Enquirer, running through twenty- 
four articles. For an ahstract, see Life of Horace 
Greeley, by James Parton, New York, 1855, 
ch. xvi., The Tribune and Fourierism. In 
1848-1850 Greeley wrote several articles to 
show how working men may become their own 
employers and share in profits ; in 1850 he 
published Hints toward Reforms, New York, 
composed of eleven lectures and twenty essays, 
largely devoted to the emancipation of labour. 


This phase of his life is referred to in Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life, by Horace Greeley, New 
York, 1868, pp. 144-158. D. n. d. 

GBEENBAOE. This term refers to the 
legal-tender notes issued by the government of 
the United States, and so called because the 
hacks of the bills are printed in green ink. 
They are equivalent to the “ legal- tenders ” or 
the treasury notes of the civil war period, as 
distinguished from the new treasury notes 
issued under the law of 1890, based upon 
purchases of silver. There were three issues of 
greenbacks: Feb. 25, 1862, $150,000,000; 
July 11, 1862, $150,000,000 ; and M£H*ch 3, 
1863, $150,000,000 (£30,000,000 each; 

£90,000,000 in aU, converting the $ at 5— £1). 
They were at first issued as a war measure, the 
government at that time being engaged in 
suppressing the rebellion in the southern states. 
Many at the time thought that the issue was 
unconstitutional, and none of the notes issued 
previous to the civil war had ever been made 
legal tender. The supreme court, however, has 
held that congress has power to impress upon 
the treasury notes the quality of legal tender 
not only in times of war but also in times of 
peace. At the close of the war a portion of the 
issue was withdrawn, but there was a strong 
popular opposition to the contraction of the 
currency, and consequently by the act of March 
31, 1878, the treasury department was forbidden 
to reduce the amount then current in circulation, 
$346,681,016. 

The term “greenback” was also given to a 
political party which appeared in 1874, and 
was hostile to the national banks. It opposed 
the withdrawal of the greenbacks, and in part 
advocated the payment of the United States 
debt in greenbacks instead of in gold. 

After the early issues the government was 
obliged to suspend their payment, and the 
greenbacks circulated at a discount until 1879. 
For an accurate history of the greenback issues, 
see History of United States Notes, by John 
Jay Knox. D. E. D. 

GREENLAND COMPANY. During the 
reign of JameS I. the whale fisheries first came 
into notice. After being noted as sources of 
considerable profit for some time, a period of 
decay seems to have set in, for in 1693 com- 
plaint was made of their fall from their former 
high position. It was urged that the only 
available means of revival lay in the formation 
of a joint-stock company. Accordingly, on 1st 
October 1693, Sir William Soawen and forty- 
one others were incorporated as a company of 
merchants of London trading to Greenland. 
Their exclusive rights were to cease after the 
lapse of fourteen years from the date of the 
incorporation. The enterprise was not a suc- 
cess, and no application was made for the 
renewal. After the failnre of the company 
various other expedients, as, for instance, 
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bounties to private traders, were employed for 
the purpose of stimulating the whale fisheries. 

[Macpherson, Annals of Commerce. — Cunning- 
ham, History of Industry and Commerce, vol. ii,] 
E. C. K. G. 

GREG, William Rathbone (1809-1881), 
born at Manchester, was educated at Bristol 
under Dr. Lant Carpenter, and at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. In 1832 he entered busi- 
ness, from which, however, he retired in 1850. 
In 1856 he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners of customs, and in 1864: comptroller 
of the Stationery Office, a position which he 
held tm 1877. 

Though Greg’s writings contain no positive 
contributions to economic knowledge, they are 
full of suggestive criticism and written in a 
frank easy style. The various subjects of 
which he treats are canvassed from all points of 
view, and the theories relative to them explained 
with the object of discovering the truth or rather 
the error which they contain. Though he did 
not deny the advance which had been made in 
general economic comfort, Greg was more acutely 
conscious of the difficulties in the way of sound 
ecanomic and social progress. These he rather 
■overestimates, while on the other hand he 
underestimates the importance of those economic 
influences of society which insensibly control the 
economic individual and modify the evils menaced 
by a too exclusive devotion to self-interest. His 
views on Malthusianism deserve mention. 

Greg sometimes used the pseudonym of 
Cassandra. His chief writings relating to economic 
or semi-economic subjects were. Political Problems 
of our Age and Country (1870). — Enigmas of Life 
(1872). — Rocks Ahead (1874). — Mistaken Aims 
and Attainable Ideals of the Working Classes 
G876). E. 0. K. G. 

GRENIERS A SEL. These were established 
in France in 1342 for levying and collecting the 
Gabelle (q.n.), or tax upon salt. All salt 
manufactured in France had to be taken to the 
grenier of the province under penalty of confisca- 
tion. The grenier fixed the producer’s price, 
and sold the salt at a much increased rate to 
the retail dealers, who were called regrattiers. 
The grenier was also a court of justice to decide 
all disputes arising in connection with the 
gabelle. In the 18th century there were seven- 
teen greniers d sel, which were all abolished 
with the gabelle in 1790. 

[Clamageran, Eistoire de I’ Im^Ct en France.l 

R. L. 

GRENIERS D’ABONDANOE (France). At 
all periods of French history it has been the 
custom to create reserves of the surplus produc- 
tion of corn in years of abundance to meet the 
deficit in years of scarcity. Such stores were 
usually formed by the religious communities, 
but in 1577 a royal ordinance enjoined the 
local authorities to establish public granaries 
{greniers d'abondance) to hold a roinimum of 


three months’ consumption, and authorised them 
to borrow money at interest for the purpose. 
No records exist, however, of the extent to which 
the measm’e was carried out. Under Louis 
XV. difficulties appear to have arisen in en- 
suring a regular supply of bread to the capital, 
for the government then purchased the great 
mills and storehouses at Corbeil near Paris to 
hold a permanent reserve of 25,000 sacks of 
flour. During the revolutionary period the 
government had again'to intervene in the food 
supply of Paris by the purchase of 1200 to 
1500 sacks of flour daily, which were sold to 
the bakers at 10 to 15 'per cent below their 
cost price. One efiect of that measure was 
that merchants ceased entirely to send com to 
the market, and the bakers became wholly de- 
pendent on the government for their supplies ; 
another consequence was that the inhabitants 
of the region around the capital flocked to 
Paris to purchase bread. Stringent measures 
were adopted against the intraders, but bread 
was nevertheless sold to them secretly, and the 
consumption in Paris rose from 1500 to 1900 
sacks of flour daily. A first step was taken to 
compel citizens to obtain a card without which 
bread would not be delivered to them, and this 
was followed by a decree fixing rations accord- 
ing to the number of the family. M. Thiers 
describes in his History of the French Remlution 
the scene at the bakeries at the time. A long 
rope was stretched out from the door to be 
held by the hand by the people as they waited 
for their turn ; the women would sometimes 
cut the cord and there was then a rush and 
a straggle, and armed force had to be called 
in to restore order. Various other measures 
were adopted as the necessity for them arose. 
In 1793 the National Convention ordered the 
creation of public granaries in each district of 
Paris, and voted a sum of 100,000,000 livres 
to stock them. In 1807 Napoleon I. com- 
menced the construction of the immense range 
of buildings called the grenier d'dbondance on 
the south bank of the river at the eastern end 
of Paris. It covered a space of two acres, and 
was intended to be six stories high, with mills 
worked by water power from the Seine in the 
basement. This magazine was to contain a 
three months’ supply of 180,000 sacks of flour, 
constantly renewed. The service was, however, 
never organised, nor was the building ever termi- 
nated. Lofts were raised over the ground 
floor and roofed in, and the whole served for 
a long time as a warehouse for the stores the 
bakers were bound to keep as a condition of 
their privileges, the trade having become a 
monopoly with the number of shops limited in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants. The 
building was burnt during the fighting in Paris 
on the suppression of the commune, and was 
not rebuilt. The use for it had ceased, as the 
trade had been made free in 1863, and all the 
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regulations relating to the compulsory reserves 
abolislied.. That the magazine was wilfully 
destroyed was proved by a document afterwards 
found in one of the mairies, in which the colonel 
of one of the insurgent legions reports, Ihave 
set fire to the grenier d'ahondaTice.'* All that 
now remains of the former resti-aints on free- 
dom of trade in food supplies are Art. 420 
of the Penal Code, which punishes by two 
months' to two years’ imprisonment, and fines 
of jfi’om one to twenty thousand francs, all 
manceuvres or coalitions to raise or reduce the 
prices of corn, flour, or bread ; and Art. 30 of 
the Municipal Law of 1791, which empowers the 
mayors of communes to fix the prices of bread 
and meat, while, however, expressly forbidding 
the regulation of the price of corn or cattle. 
This law is still applied in many localities, and 
attempts to revive it at Marseilles in 1893, and 
more recently at St. Denis, led to strikes of the 
bakers, who closed their shops for several days 
rather than submit to it. T. L. 

GRENVILLE, Geojlge (1712-1770), was the 
son of Richard Grenville of "Wotton, and his wife 
Hester, Countess Temple. He was educated at 
Eton and Christchurch, Oxford, and ti'ained for 
the bar, Eorsaking the law for politics, he 
was elected M.P. for Buckingham in 1741, and 
continued to represent that constituency until 
his death. After holding minor appointments, 
in 1754 he became treasurer of the navy. In 
this capacity he effected a useful reform bypass- 
ing the Navy Bill, which provided for the speedy 
and punctual payment of seamen’s wages. In 
May 1762 Gren'^le was appointed secretary of 
state ; he already held the leadership of the 
House of Commons. Five months later, how- 
ever, he was compelled to resign the leadership 
and the seals, and accepted the post of first 
lord of the admiralty. He supported Dash- 
wood’s unpopular cider tax, on the ground that 
the profusion with which the late war had been 
carried on necessitated the imposition of fresh 
taxes. Grenville became first lord of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer in 
April 1763. His fiscal policy precipitated the 
disastrous war with America, while he lost 
popularity by the prosecution of John Wilkes. 
When the famous ‘ ‘No. 45 ” of the Horth Briton 
appeared, he caused Wilkes to be arrested under 
a general warrant. The constitutional struggle 
which ensued involved ministers in an expendi- 
ture of £100,000, besides bringing upon them 
much odium. In the session of 1764 Grenville 
brought forward a , series of resolutions asserting 
the right of the imperial legislature to impose 
taxation on the colonies. The proceeds of these 
duties were to be paid into the imperial ex- 
chequer, and to be applied under the direction 
of parliament towards defraying the necessary 
expenses of defending, protecting, and securing 
the British colonies and plantations.” The 
Commons also resolved that “it may be proper 


to charge certain stamp duties” in America. 
Grenville allowed a year to elapse before em- 
bodying the resolutions in a bill ; but in 1765, 
in spite of the unanimous protests of the 
American colonies, the Stamp Act was earned, 
imposing customs duties upon the importation 
into the colonies of various foreign products. 
The act excited such discontent in America 
that the matter was again forced upon the 
attention of parliament in 1766. Pitt, in one 
of his most brilliant speeches, insisted that 
taxation without representation was illegal, but 
while he urged the immediate repeal of the tax, 
he proposed to uphold the dignity of the mother 
country by asserting the general legislative 
authority of parliament over the colonies. 
Grenville defended his ill-fated measure with 
vigour, but in the end the Stamp Act was 
repealed, while several of the obnoxious duties 
imposed in 1764 were withdrawn, and others 
modified. As Grenville had blundered over the 
Regency Bill, and was generally distasteful to 
the king, he was dismissed from the premiership 
in July 1765. Townshend, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, having proposed in 1767 to con- 
tinue the land-tax for one year at 4s. in the £, 
Grenville earned a motion reducing the tax to 
3s., by which the budget sustained a loss of 
£500,000. It is stated that this was the first 
occasion since the revolution on which a 
minister had been defeated upon any financial 
measure. As the result of his study ofeconomi- 
cal questions, Grenville wrote in conjunction 
with 'William Knox a treatise on The Present 
State of the Nation; ^artuvlarVy with respect 
to its TradSi Finances, etc. etc., addressed to 
the King and both Eouses ' of Parliammi 
(1768). "This pamphlet was noticed by A. 
Smith, Wealth of Nations^ bk. iv. ch. i., and 
drew a reply from Burke. Grenville had taken 
a leading part in the early measures against 
Wilkes, but being convinced of the futility of 
a struggle between the House and the electors 
of Middlesex, he opposed his expulsion from 
the > House of Commons in 1,769, in a speech 
which was the most effective delivered in favour 
of the constitutional rights of electors. To 
remedy the evils connected with the trial of 
election petitions, early iu 1770 Grenville intro- 
duced his celebrated measure, known as the 
Grenville Act, which forms “a landmark in 
parliamentary history” (May’s Gonstitutional 
Eistory). This admirable reforming measure 
transferred the trial of election petitions from 
the House at large to a select committee, em- 
powered to examine witnesses upon oath. The 
act was in the outset passed for one year only, 
but it was renewed from time to time, and made 
perpetual in 1774. This act is now repealed, 
and election petitions referred to judges who> 
report to the house. Grenville attended parlia- 
ment through the session of 1770, but died on 
the 20th of November in that year. He was a 
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capable statesman, had a thorough knowledge 
of the constitution, and exhibited much financial 
ability ; but he was stern in manner, extremely 
obstinate, destitute of tact, and governed by a 
boundless ambition. 

{ParUaTii&ntary History. — Grenville Papers . — 
Walpole’s Memoirs. — The Histories of Stanhope 
Lecky, and May (Lord Farnborough). — M‘Cul- 
loch, Literature of Pol. Hcon.'l G. B. s. 

GEENVILLE, William Wyitdham, Baeon 
Geenville (1759-1834) was the youngest son 
of George Grenville by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir William Wyndham, Bart. He 
was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Elected M.P. for Buckingham in 1782, in the 
ensuing year he accompanied his brother Earl 
Temple to Ireland, as private secretary. Ap- 
pointed paymaster-general in December 1783, 
he now gave his cousin Pitt valuable aid in the 
House of Commons. He devoted himself to the 
study of financial and commercial questions, was 
made one of the commissioners of the newly- 
created board of control, and in September 1786 
vice-president of the committee of trade. For 
a few months of 1 78 9 Grenville filled the position 
of speaker, resigning the office to become home 
secretary. In March 1790 he became president 
of the board of control, and in the following 
November was created Baron Grenville. He 
had the conduct of the government business in 
the House of Lords. He was appointed foreign 
secretary in 1791, in which ofiice he continued 
for ten years, resigning his seat at the board 
of control in 1793. Grenville thoroughly 
carried out Pitt’s foreign policy, and rejected 
all the overtures of the revolutionary govern- 
ment of France. In 1792 he introduced the 
Alien Act for the registration and supervision of 
all foreigners in the country, and in 1795 the 
Treasonable Practices Act and the Seditious 
Meetings Act. In 1799 he moved the resolu- 
tions for the Union with Ireland in a speech 
occupying four hours, “putting the arguments 
on strong gi-ounds of detailed political necessity ” 
(Lord Colchester’s Diary). With regard to his 
position as a political economist he wrote a 
letter to Pitt in October 1800, protesting against 
tampering with the la-ws of supply and demand, 
and reminding him that “we in tnith formed 
our opinions on the subject together, and I 
was not more convinced- than you were of the 
soundness of Adam Smith’s principles of politi- 
cal economy till Lord Liverpool lured you from 
our arms into all the mazes of the old system ” 
(Stanhope’s Life of Pitt) . Grenville was a warm 
supporter 'of the Roman Catholic claims, and 
having drawn up an emancipation scheme which 
was rejected by the king, he resigned vdth several 
other members of the cabinet (February 1801). 
On the downfall of Addington in 1804, Grenville 
formed 'with Fox the Ministry of “All the 
Talents.” In 1807 Grenville carried an act for 
the abolition of the slave trade, and it received 


the royal assent the very day ministers went out 
of office on the Roman Catholic question (25th 
March 1807). As auditor of the exchequer 
Grenville refused to issue public money during 
the incapacity of George III. Parliament was 
appealed to, and both Houses passed a resolution 
authorising and commanding the auditor and 
officers of the exchequer to pay obedience to 
ti-easury warrants for the issue of such sums as 
had been appropriated for the services of the army 
and navy, as well as money issuable under a vote 
of credit for £3,000,000. The money was 
paid, but a protest was entered in the Lords’ 
journals, signed by tw’enty-one peers, affirming 
the measure to be unconstitutional, and one that 
might have been avoided, without injury to the 
public service, by an address to the Prince of 
Wales. Grenville strongly opposed the Com 
Importation Bill of 1815, and -with nine other 
peers signed a protest drawn up by himself and 
Lord Wellesley, declaring their opinion that 
“public prosperity is best promoted by leaving 
uncontrolled the free currents of national indus- 
try” (see Rogers’s Protests of the Lords and 
McCulloch’s ed. Wealth of Nations, 1853, p. 
523, for the protest). Grenville resisted various 
overtures to take office, as his high sense of 
honour prevented him from doing so except in 
a cabinet pledged to deal with Roman Catholic 
emancipation. His last speech in the House 
of Lords (21st June 1822) was in support of 
the Duke of Portland’s Roman Catholic Peers 
Relief Bill. In 1828 Grenville wi'ote an Essay 
on the supposed advantages of a Sinking Fund, 
of which only the first part was printed, and 
privately issued. Grenville died at Dropmore 
in Buckinghamshire, on 12th January 1834. 
As a statesman he was distinguished for industry, 
honesty, and an unusual capacity for business ; 
and as a speaker he was weighty, lucid, and 
argumentative. 

^Parliamentary Delates. — The various Memoirs 
of George III. and George IV. — Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
Administrations of ^eat Britain, 1783-1830. — 
Lord Colchester’s Diary. — Yonge’s Life .of Lord 
Lioerpool. — Brougham’s Stateimien of George HI.'] 

Q . B. S. 

GRESHAM, Sir Thomas, c. 1519-1579, 
was the second son of Sir Richard Gresham, 
merchant ; he was educated at Gonville HaU, 
Cambridge, apprenticed to his uncle Sir John 
Gresham, also a merchant, and admitted a 
member of the Mercers’ company in 1543. In 
1551 or 1652 he became royal agent or king’s 
factor at Antwerp, in which post he received 
twenty shillings a day, and which he retained 
with few intervals during three reigns until 
1574, employed in spite of his Protestant 
views even by Mary. His business was to 
negotiate royal loans with Flemish merchants, 
to buy arms and military stores, and to smuggle 
into England as much bullion as possible. He 
succeeded in raising the rate of exchange from 
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16s. to 22s. in the £, and is said to Lave 
saved in this way 100,000 marks to the crown 
and 300,000 to the nation. His operations 
greatly benefited English trade and credit, 
though the government could not be induced 
to pay its debts as punctually as Gresham, 
would have liked. He did not hesitate to 
remonstrate with and advise Elizabeth and 
Cecil ; but he was so useful and trustworthy 
that ho was never seriously out of favour, 
except just after Mary’s accession. On Mary’s 
death he advised Elizabeth to restore the base 
money, to contract little foreign debt, and to 
keep up her credit, especially with English 
merchants. Later he taught her how to make 
use of these English merchants when political 
troubles in the Netherlands curtailed her 
foreign resources ; at his s.uggestion the 
Merchant Adventurers and Staplers were forced 
by detention of their fleets to advance money 
to the state ; but as they obtained interest at 
12 per cent instead of the legal maximum of 
10, and the interest no longer went abroad, 
the transaction proved advantageous to all 
parties and increased Gresham’s favour. His 
journeys to and from Antwerp were very 
frequent, but in his later years he entrusted 
most of his public work to his agent, and is 
not known to have been at Antwerp after 
1567. In 1554 be was sent to Spain to pro- 
cure bullion, a very difficult task in which he 
was only partially successful ; and in 1559 he 
was employed as ambassador to the Duchess of 
Parma, regent of the Netherlands ; it was on 
this occasion that he was knighted. 

In addition to his public services he con- 
tinued throughout his life to do the work of 
“the greatest merchant in London.” He 
was, in the language of the day, a banker and 
goldsmith, with a shop in Lombard Street, as 
well as a mercer ; but he was a considerable 
country gentleman besides, with estates, 
chiefly in Norfolk, where his father held 
considerable property (see Blomefield, Norfolk), , 
and with several country houses besides the 
house in Bishopsgate which he built and 
bequeathed to London as Gresham College. He 
twice entertained Queen Elizabeth as his 
guest. His wealth was mainly earned by his 
private business, but he cannot be acquitted 
of enriching himself at the public expense by 
at least one dishonourable manoeuvre ; and he 
habitually forwarded his schemes by bribery. 
The money so gained he applied to public 
uses, his only son having died young: the 
foundation of the royal exchange, of Gresham 
College, and of eight almshouses, and the 
establishment of the earliest English paper-mills 
on his estate at Osterley, show the breadth of 
his interests, his liberality, his charity, his 
culture, and his commercial enterprise (see 
Exchange as Bourse ; Gresham’s IAw). 
fBurgon, Life and Times of Sir Thomas 


Gresham. — Dictionary of National Biography.-^— 
Puller’s Worthies, Norfolk, p. 259. — Holinshed, 
1808, iv. 426. — Hall, Society in the Mizahethan 
Age, ch. v, and appendix, for financial character 
and position. — Fox Bourne, English Merchants. 
— Will of Sir Th. Gresham.] E. g. p. 

GRESHAM'S LAW. This familiar term 
was introduced by MacLeod in 1858 {Elemenis 
of Political Economy), and has since been 
generally accepted by economists. 

It denotes that well-ascertained principle of 
currency which is forcibly though not quite 
adequately expressed in the dictum — “bad 
money drives out good.” It has also not in- 
frequently been explained by the statement 
that where two media of exchange come into 
circulation together the more valuable will tend 
to disappear. The principle in its broadest 
form may be stated as follows : — Where by 
legal enactment a government assigns the same 
nominal value to two or more forms of circula- 
tory medium whose intrinsic values differ, pay- 
ments wiU. always, as far as possible, be made in 
that medium of which the cost of production is 
least, and the more valuable medium will tend to 
disappear from circulation ; in the case where the 
combined amount in circulation is not sufficient 
to satisfy the demand for currency, the more 
valuable medium will simply run to a premium. 

This is a principle which obviously has its 
roots in the ordinary instincts of commercial 
life, and the cases in which it has asserted itself 
may he divided into those wliere (1) of two 
media intrinsically good, one is by error under- 
valued j where (2) it is sought to keep a debased 
metallic currency in circulation on a par with 
that of a better metal ; where (3) an inconvert- 
ible paper has been made to run by the side of 
a metallic currency. The reference to paper 
suggests the observation that the circulation of 
convertible paper side by side with, and as 
“the shadow of” gold, is explained by refer- 
ence to a different principle. 

The dictum above quoted appears to have 
been used first in the proclamation of 1560 
respecting the decrial of the base silver coin ; 
and we know that Sir Thomas Gresham took a 
prominent part in advising Queen Elizabeth 
and Cecil on the reform of the currency. (See 
Burgon’s Life and Times of Sir Thomas 
Gs'esham.) We do not, however, find the 
principle stated in his own handwriting. 

The actual instances of the operation of the 
law are numerous, and we Rhall cite only a few. 
MacLeod quotes Aristophanes, Frogs, as the 
earliest instance of its recognition. • Amongst 
many in th*e history of the United Kingdom, 
besides the prevalence of debased silver which 
formed the occasion of Gresham’s dictum, we 
may cite the following from Lord Liverpool, 
referring to the over- valuation of silver prior to 
the reign of James I. 

“It is certain that the rise in the value of 
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Gold made by James I. in the 2nd and 3rd 
year of his reign was rendered necessary by 
the exportation of the Gold Coin, which had 
for some time been experienced, and by the very 
small quantity of it that was then left in 
circulation. This rise . . . produced a partial 
and temporary relief . . . but [Stowe] confesses 
that this plenty of Gold coin did not continue 
in circulation for any length of time, and that 
it afterwards began to be exported. It soon 
became evident that the last -mentioned rise 
of the value of Gold in the Coins of this King- 
dom was not sufficient to make it equal to the 
relative value of Gold to Silver at the market.” 

In Mr. Chalmers’s recent work on the Eistory 
of Colonial Curremy, we have without difficulty 
noted eighteen instances, and there are many 
more. In a pamphlet of 1740 on the Cmrencies 
of the British Plantations in America, we have 
the following: — ‘‘In sundry of our Colonies 
were enacted laws against passing of light 
Pieces of Eight. These laws not being put 
into execution, heavy and light Pieces of Eight 
passed promiscuously ; and, as it always happens, 
a bad currency drove away the good currency ; 
heavy Pieces of Eight were shipped off.” And 
on this Mr. Chalmers comments as follows ; — 
“Imitating the practices familiar to them in 
England, dishonest persons traded on the desire 
of the young communities for a metallic currency, 
by circulating clipped money at the full rate ; 
and this malpractice was condoned by the 
Colonies when it was found that the light 
money was more apt to stay with them than 
‘broad’ pieces.” So that throughout the 17th 
and ISth centmies in the American and West 
Indian colonies we constantly finji a debased 
currency in possession of the field. Again, 
when the Treasury tried to introduce sterling 
into the colonies in 1838, and wrongly valued 
the dollar for concurrent circulation with the 
shilling, “by a familiar law, the over-ratiag of 
the dollar sufficed to drive out the shillings ” 
which had been shipped from Great Britaiu. 

In the case of the United States we have 
excellent instances botL. in the eSect of the 
legislation of 1837 as driving out silver dollars, 
and in the way in which the inconvertible 
“greenbacks” formed the chief part of the 
■currency from 1864 to 1879. 

[Elements of Political Economy, H. D. MacLeod, 
London, 8vo, 1858, p. 477-— Bi-metallism, id. 
iUd., 1893. Essay by Sir R. Giffen, Beonxmic 
Journal, vol. i p. 304, explaining common mis- 
interpretation of Gresham’s Law.] c. A. H. 

GRIFFITH’S VALUATION is the name 
popularly given to the government valuation of 
Ireland from Sir R. Griffith under whose direc- 
tions it was carried out. The first act, passed 
in 1826 (7 Geo. IV. c. 62), laid down a scale 
of prices as a basis for valuation, which was 
by towmlands.^ Subsequent measures, partly 
1 Xhe smallest local division. There were 60,644 
townlands in Ireland in 18S1. 


necessitated by the introduction of the poor 
law in 1838, amended the original system, 
but the existing valuation, commencing with 
Munster in 1848 and ending with Armagh in 
1865, was at first carried out under an act of 
1846 (9 & 10 Viet. e. 110), and later on 
under one of 1852 (15 & 16 Viet. c. 63), 
which last revised the very low scale of prices 
fixed in 1825 and hitherto retained. The 
authority of Griffith’s valuation — at one time 
highly esteemed— is now completely discredited 
not only as a guide for fixing rents, which it 
was not intended to be, but even as a standard 
for taxation. The prices assumed by it are not 
those now existing ; no adequate account is taken 
of the yield of land, and the different bases of 
the acts of 1846 and 1852 make the valuation 
unfair as between the localities affected. 

[For origin of system see Seebohm, Village 
Comm., ch. vii.] c. F, B. 

GRIST TAX. See Maoikato. 

GROAT. See FormPENOE. 

GROSCHEN (Coin). In German countries 
the word groschen was originally applied to 
any large or thick coin. Record exists of gold 
groschen having been coined as early as the 
year 1232. The name was, however, more 
commonly applied to silver coins. The value 
of the silver groschen varied considerably, 
as, in addition to there being several kinds 
of these coins, the weight and fineness' of 
each particular kind was not constant. Their 
history, in fact, presents a record of more or 
less continuous debasement, similar to that so 
frequently met with in tracing the life of coins 
which have been in use for centuries {e.g. crown, 
denier, groat, livre, penny). The greed or 
the pecuniary difficulties of successive rulers 
led to the lowering of the coins either in weight 
or fineness, until a coin which was, as already 
mentioned, at one time made of gold, ended its 
career as one of the smallest silver coins of 
Germany, with a value of only -^th of a thaler 
(or approximately l|th of a penny). 

No indication of the nominal value of groschen 
is to be found on the older coins, though it is 
generally placed on the more modem pieces. 

Silver groschen are not now struck. The 
following list, however, gives the particulars of 
those in use in Prussia, Saxony, and Austria 
during comparatively recent years. 

Pbussia. 


{Under the Law of SOth Sejptember 1821.) 


SEver Coin. 

Weight 

(grammes). 

Mmesirnal 

Fineness. 

! Value in 
German 
Marks. 

Groschen (-gV 

thaler) . 

2T924 

222-222 

0-0877 

Half-groschen GV 
thaler) . 

1-0962 

222-222 

0-0438 
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{Under the Law of Jfth May 1867.) 


Silver Coin. 

Weight 

(grammes). 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Value in 
German 
Marks. 

Groschen {-^ 

thaler) . 

2*1959 

220 

0*0870 

Half-groschen 
thaler) . 

1*0979 

220 

0-0435 


On the introduction in 1873, under the act of 
the 9th July of that year, of the imperial German 
coinage, with the gold mark as the standard of 
value, the coinage of groschen was discontinued. 
The new law, however, provided for the coinage of 
nickel pieces of the nominal value of 10 pfennige 
(01 mark),, and these coins, which have taken the 
place of the old silver pieces, are commonly 
spoken of as groschen. 


Saxony. 

{Under the Law of 20th July 1840.) 


Silver Coin. 

Weight 

(grammes). 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Value in 
German 
Marks. 

Two new groschen 
(pj- thaler) 

8*1181 

312*500 

0*1754 

New groschen 
thaler) . 

2-1260 

229-167 

0-0877 

Half new groschen | 
(^ thaler) 

1-0630 

229*167 * 

0-0438 


{ Under the Law of the 19th May 1867. ] 


Silver Coin. 

Weight 

(grammes). 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Value iu 
German 
Marks. 

Two new groschen 
(^ thaler) 

3-2206 

300 

0-1739 

New groschen 
thaler) . 

2-1004 

230 

0-0870 

Half new groschen^ 
(^ thaler) 

1-0502 

230 

0-0435 


Prior to 1840 the groschen represented - 5 ^ 
a thaler. The coin weighed 1*9856 grammes, and 
was composed of silver of the millesimal fineness 
of 368. Its value in modern German marks is 
equal to 0 *1315 mark. 


Austria. 

{Under the Qmmntion of 21st Sep&mher 1763.) 


Silver Coin. 

Weight 

(grammes). 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Value in 
German 
Marks. 

Kaisergroschen, or 
3-kreutzer piece 

170-10 j 

343-750 1 

0-1053 


No provision was made in the currency law of 
29th April 1852 for the coinage of silver groschen ; 
the smallest Austrian silver coin issued under that 
law being a ten-kreutzer piece. 

1 The coinage of these pieces was discontinued in 1861, 
when their place was taken by the copper 5-pfennige piece. 


[Friedrich Nohack, Mnnz, Mass, mid Gewichts^ 
buck, Leipzig, 1879. — Qrosehen- Cabinet, Leipzig, 
1/49.] R. E.A. 

GROSS AND NET. The word gross ” has 
sometimes been used by economists as a synonym 
of ‘'total” or “aggregate.” J. S. Mill, for 
instance, often means by “gross produce ” total 
or aggregate produce as opposed to average or 
^er capita produce (see, e.g., Principles, I. xiii. 
%2ad fin.), and by “gross profit ” the absolute 
amount of profits as opposed to the rate of profit 
{e.g., JSssays on some Unsettled Questions, etc., 
p.92; Principles, iv.m.§ 8 ). Generally, however, 
“gross”has been used as a correlative of “net” — 
the net profits, rent, and produce being what is 
left of the gross profits, rent, and produce after 
certain deductions have been made. In the 
case of profits the terms are not properly applic- 
able, since profits are themselves net receipts, 
i.e., what is left of the gross receipts after all 
the cost of obtaining them has been deducted. 
Consequently the term “gi'oss profits ” has never 
attained any precise sense ; it must be variously 
interpreted according to the context in which 
it appears. “Gross rent” is the amount of 
rent paid to the landlord by the tenant, and 
net rent is the amount left to the landlord after 
he has paid all expenses of management and 
{Wealth of Nations, ll.ii.)', “rent" alone 
usually means in economic works the net rent, 
wldle in statistics it means the gross rent. As 
to the proper application of the terms gross and 
net produce there was formerly considerable 
difference of opinion. The Physiocrats (g.-u.) 
held that rent Was the only net produce of a 
country, and looked on profits and wages as 
merely a pgrt of the necessary expenses of 
obtaining this net produce. Adam Smith 
defined “gross revenue” as the whole annual 
produce, and “ net revenue ” as what remains 
of this after deducting the expense of main- 
taining fixed and circnlatmg capital ; by this 
definition “net revenue” is made to include 
the whole of profits, wages, and rent. Rut 
Ricardo in his Prindples, ch. xxvi. “on gross 
and net revenue,” excluded wages from net 
revenue, apparently on the ground, that they 
consist entirely of necessaries, so that no contri- 
butions to the state nor additions to capital 
can be made from them. James Mill {Blements, 
ch. iv. § 1 ) adopted the same view in spite of a 
protest by Malthus (Political JSconomy, 1st ed. 
pp. 423-425) apinst it. J. S. Mill (Pssays, pp. 
88 , 89) calls it the usual doctrine, ^nd suggests 
that it should be amended by including in the 
“ net produce ” so much of wages as is over and 
above the smallest amount necessary for main- 
taining the existing number of workers. Later 
writers seldom, use the terms gross and net 
produce or revenue, but treat the unqualified 
“produce” and “revenue” as equivalent to 
Adam Smith’s net revenue. B. c. 

GROTIDS, Hugo (Huig van Groot, 1583- 
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1645), was born at Delft ; at the age of eleven lie 
became a student of tbe university of Leyden, 
and early distinguished himself as a classical 
scholar. At fi%en he entered public life, 
accompanying an embassy to the Drench com-t. 
On his return he practised law, and was made 
advocate-general of the Disc for the provinces 
of Holland and Zeeland in 1607, and pensionar}’ 
of Rotterdam in 1613. In the religious and 
political disputes of his country, Grotius sup- 
ported the party of the ‘'Remonstrants,” the 
party of Arminianism and toleration in religion, 
and of oligarchic republicanism in polities. In 
1618 he was arrested along with J. van Olden 
Bameveldt, the leader of the Remonstrants, and 
while the latter was put to death, Grotius was 
sentenced to imprisonment in a fortress for life. 
Escaping by the stratagem of his wife, who had 
him carried out in a chest supposed to contain 
his books and dirty linen, he crossed the frontier 
in disguise and made his w’ay to Paris in 1621. 
He received a pension, nominally at least, 
of 3000 livres from the King Louis XIII. In 
'1634 he was appointed Swedish ambassador at 
the Drench court. In 1645 he resigned this 
post and retired to Stockholm ; but dissatisfied 
with life there, he crossed over to Germany and 
died at Rostock in the same year. Grotius was 
distinguished as an historian, a scholar, an 
elegant "wiiter of Latin verse, and a tolerant 
theologian who sought to reconcile Catholic 
and Protestant, and wrote eommentaiies on the 
Scriptures in the spirit of scholarship rather 
than of dogmatic theology. His De Veritate 
Ohristiarm Meligionis was published in 1627 ; 
his Annotatioms on the Old and DTew Testaments 
between 1641 and 1646. But his greatest 
fame was won in jurispnidence. Already in 
1604 he had written a book De Jure Frcedce, 
which he did not publish, the MS. of which 
was only discovered in 1868. This work was 
suggested by his practical experience : he had 
had to argue for the lawfulness of the capture 
of a Portuguese gaUeon by the Dutch East India 
Company. The short treatise called Mare 
Liberum (printed in 1609) was a chapter of 
this work : against the Portuguese claim to the 
eastern waters, he asserted that the ocean was 
free to aR. When disputes about the control 
of the sea arose afterwards between the Dutch 
and the English, Seldeii wrote his Mao'e Clau- 
sum (published in 1635) in answer to Grotius. 
The De Jure Frcedoe was the germ out of which 
grew the De Jure Belli et ,Pacis, published at 
Paris in 1625. Grotius himself tells us that 
the license which he saw prevailing thi-oughout 
the Christian world both in the making and in 
the carrying on of war — it was the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War — was the motive which in- 
duced him to undertake his gi-eat work (De Jm'e 
Belli, Proleg. 3, § 28). Parts of the subject he 
admits had previously been treated of by some 
of the schoolmen, and by more recent theologians 


and lawyers ; but his chief predecessors were, 
as he says, Albericus Gentilis (De Jure Beilin 
1589), and Balthazar Ayala (De Jure et OJictis 
Bellicis, 1597). But Grotius may be said to 
have practically created a new science, “the 
law of nature and of nations,” which in his 
own lifetime became a subject of academic 
teaching, and to have written a book on this 
subject which has attained greater fame than 
any that has been written on it since. Be^'th am, 
who attacked the idea of a law of nature, 
introduced for the law of nations the term 
“International Law” (q.r.). Throughout 
the 17th and 18th centuries the treatise of 
Grotius exercised an enormous influence on 
ethical and legal thought. It came to be less 
studied only when many of its main principles 
had been accepted by the more civilised nations, 
and when the sometimes irrelevant erudition 
and elaborate citations from ancidnt authors, 
which were the fashion of the early 17th 
century, made it distasteful to a later age. 
Grotius himself defended his use of the testi- 
monies of philosophers and historians on the 
ground that they supply evidence of that consent 
of mankind to which writers on the jus naturce 
and jics gerdium were in the habit of appealing ; 
he admits that his quotations from poets and 
orators are introduced rather for purposes of 
oniament 'Grotius, while professedly basing 
his theories on reason and on fact, has stiU 
much of the scholastic reverence for authorities — 
Aristotle, the Bible, the Dathers, the Roman 
Jurists, the schoolmen themselves ; though he 
has departed from the scholastic minuteness 
of argumentation and is saturated with the 
“classical” learning of the Renaissance. It 
may be said of Grotius and of his less literary 
follower Pufendorf that for the Protestant 
countries of Europe they took the place which 
the gi'eat schoolmen from Aquinas to Suarez 
occupied in the Roman Catholic world. When 
the inevitable reaction against the authority of 
the name of Grotius began, his critics, such as 
Paley and Dugald Stewart, forgot that Grotius 
did not profess to write a complete treatise on 
ethics and jurisprudence, and that he expressly 
disclaimed treating the subject of politics. His 
professed subject is what his title indicates : 
and the order of the words in the title is also 
significant, — the phrase, it may be noted, is 
incidentally used in a passage Grotius quotes 
from Cicero. But it is only the last part of his 
third book and the last few chapters of his second 
that deal strictly with the subjects of interna- 
tional law, i.e. with the principles regulating 
the intercourse of nations in war and in peace. 
The rest of the work is all intended to lead 
up to this subject. In bk. i. he treats of the 
origin of rights and laws in general, discusses 
the question raised by some Christian writers 
whetW any war is just, deciding that some 
wars are not contrary to the law of nature or 
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even to the positive divine law. In order to 
distinguish between public and private war he 
explains the nature of sovereignty with its 
different forms and degrees. He then goes on 
to consider the duty of subjects to superiors, 
denying the doctrine that the people is every- 
where sovereign and that everywhere subjects 
may be justified in rebelling (see Althttsius). 
Grotius q_ualifies his precept of non-resistance 
only in cases where the rulers have by the con- 
stitution a limited power, or where a legally 
absolute ruler uses extreme cruelty or practically 
abdicates (see Hobbes). In bk. ii.^ in order to 
discuss all the causes from which war may arise, 
he examines what things are common, what are 
property, what is the right of persons over per- 
sons, what obligations arise from ownership, what 
are the rules of royal succession, what rights are 
obtained by pact or contract, what is the force and 
interpretation of treaties and of oaths, what is 
due for damage done, what is the saeredness of 
ambassadors, the right of burying the dead, 
and the nature of punishments. Bk. iii. “has 
for its subject, first, what is lawful in war : 
and when it has drawn a distinction between 
what is done with impunity and may even in 
dealing with foreigners be defended as con- 
sistent with justice {jus externum) and that 
which is really free from fault (is in accordance 
with jus internum), it then comes to treat of 
the kinds of peace and convention in war.” 
It will be obvious even from this brief enumera- 
tion of contents, adapted from Grotius’s own 
summary (Proleg. 4, §§ 3S-35),'that though re- 
cognising the distinctions, Grotius has not. 
separated law from ethics nor public from 
private law. 

Of economic questions he does not directly 
treat. His interest for the economist, apart 
from his reference to such questions as property, 
usury, etc., comes mainly from the. direct and 
indirect effect of his Conception of the law of 
nature (see Jus Nattjralb). In his use of the 
term gentium, Grotius combined the original 
Roman meaning of it, the customs and principles 
of right common to different political societies, 
with a use of the term which was not Roman, 
Q.s—jus inter gentes, the usages recognised as 
right between independent political societies 
as quasi -persons, — a confusion of meanings 
theoretically very misleading, but practically 
beneficial, since it enabled Grotius to read into 
questions of international intercourse the hu- 
mane principles of the Roman jus gentiicm aS 
modified by philosophical ideas about a law 
of nature. 

Grotius, influenced partly by the biblical 
narrative, partly by classical rtaditions, and 
partly by what he had heard of the simple life 
of barbarous races — such as “ certain peoples of 
America,” — imagined a primitive state in which 
everything was common. Departure from prim- 
itive simplicity and innocence and the growth 


of agriculture and other arts made private 
property necessary. It originated by a certain 
pact, either express, as by division, or tacit, as 
by occupation (ii. 2, § 2). “Original acquis- 
ition might of old, when the \ainaii race could 
meet together, be made by division : nowadays 
it is only made by occupation’ " (ii. 3, § 1 ). Thus 
for all practical purposes G-rotius follows the 
Roman jurists in basing the right of property 
on occupation. The snggestion of the jurist 
Paulus that property may also arise from, the 
making of new things — an anticipation of 
Looks (g'.u), who bases property on labour — 
Grotius puts aside on the ground that “making” 
presupposes either previous ownership of the 
material, or acquisition of it by occupation ; 
otherwise what we make is not ours (ii. 3, § 3;. 
With regard to the ocean, the reason why 
communism was given up does not exist : it is 
great enough to suffice for all people (ii. 2, § 3), 
and moreover it cannot properly be occupied, 
as lakes or even rivers can, and being largely 
unknown 'at the first division of the earth, it 
could not be divided, and so could only become 
property now by occupation. So far as small 
portions of the sea — e^g., bays, estuaries, 
straits, — can be occupied, they may by the law 
of nature become the property of nations, and 
even of individuals, or may be divided between 
several (ii. 3, § 8) ; but even such ownership 
may be contrary to the law of nations — i.e. con- 
sent or custom (ii. 3, § 10). Thus it was part 
of the Roman jus gentiim that the sea was 
common to all men (il. § 9). 

In his chapter “On Contracts” (ii. 12) 
Grotius does not advance beyond Aristotle 
{g.'o.) in his views about value or money, except 
in so far as he recognises that deferment of 
payment and other such ''accidents capable of 
being valued” may affect the price (§ 14) — a 
principle of importance among casuists in regard 
to the question of interest. ITot all monopolies, 
he holds, are contrary to the law of nature : 
they may be permitted hy a government for a 
just cause, as in the case of Joseph in Egypt. 
But a combination to raise prices or prevent 
by fraud or force the importation of a large 
quantity of a commodity is wrong (§ 16). 

Contrary to the more received opinion, 
Grotius holds that usury is not forbidden by 
the law of nature, and points out the fallacies 
of the usual arguments about the barrenness of 
money, etc. ; but since the divine law forbade 
Hebrew to lend to Hebrew money on usury, and 
“since precepts of this sort bind Christians also 
as being called to a higher pitch of virtue,” and 
since what was a duty towards a fellow-country- 
man then is for Christians a duty towards 
all men, usury seems forbidden to Christians 
hy the positive divine law (ii. 12, § 20). 
But for Grotius, as for the medieval casuists, 
there are distinctions between the usury which 
is forbidden and a taking of interest which ia 
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permissible. “Human laws,” lie says, “wMcb 
allow something to be covenanted for the use of 
money, if the rate lie within a due compensation, 
are hot opposed to natural or divine law, — ^as 
in Holland it has long been granted to persons 
in general to require 8 per cent per annum, and 
to merchants 12 per cent. If they exceed that 
standard, laws may afford impunity, but they 
cannot give a right ” {lUd. § 22). 

[The De Jure Belli et Pads has been edited by 
■Whewell, with an English translation which omits 
some of the superfluous quotations. 3 vols., 
Cambr., 1853. The translation was also published 
separately. There is a careful analysis of the 
whole work in Hallam’s Introd. to the Literature 
of Murope, voL ii. The accounts of it in Janet’s 
Histoire de la Sdence Politique, in Bluntschli’s 
CfeschiGhte der neueren Btaatsfwiss&nschafii and in 
Erdmann’s Sistory of Philosophy (trandated) are 
much more meagre, — Art. “Urotius” m. Mncycl. 
Brit, by Mark Pattison. — See also many important 
references in Maine’s Aucunt Law and Inter- 
national Law. — Austin’s Juris^prud&nce. — Hall’s 
International Law, and in Dn Bonar’s chapter in 
Philosophy and PoliticaZ Economy*'] D. G. B. 

GROUND - ANNUAL (Scotland) a yearly 
revenue or perpetual annuity payable out of 
land. (1) In lands originally church lands the 
superiority or lordship is in many cases in the 
crown, the vassal holding by tenure direct of 
the crown at a nominal rent, but paying an 
annual sum or “ground-annual ” to the crown 
grantee of the revenues of the church lands. 
(2) In modern practice the building-land 
speculator, for example, takes land on feu, and, 
where sub-infeudation is not prohibited at law 
or by agreement, he sublets to builders at an 
enhanced Feu - Duty (see Feu) ; but where 
sub-infeudation is prohibited, he dispones or 
grants the land to be held not of himself, 
but of the superior or overlord, subject to a 
reserved perpetual annual charge or “ground- 
annual,” to be paid to himself his heirs and 
assignees. This reserved charge, which in its 
nature is similar to the chief rents frequently 
affecting freehold land in the North of England, 
is made a burden affecting the land itself ; and 
usually the giuntee executes a bond, in which 
he dispones the land hack to the granter, but 
only as a security for the annual payment, for 
which he also becomes personally liable under 
the so-called “bond and disposition in security.” 
The documents in the transaction are recorded 
in the land registers. A. D. 

GROUND RENTS. The expression ground 
rent is generally used in connection with build- 
ing leases. It is sometimes said or believed 
that the ground rent represents the yearly 
value of the groimd as distinguished from the 
value of the building, but this is not necessarily 
the case. The lessor may prefer to let the land 
for a lump sum payable at once and to take 
no rent (a “peppercorn rent”), or a merely 
nominal annual sum, in which case the ground 


rent is of course much less than the yearly 
value of the land. On the other hand annual 
payments are called ground rents in many cases, 
in which case they really represent part of the 
annnal value of the building. This arises more 
especially in the case of “improved groimd 
rents.” A builder, having taken a building 
lease at an annual rent of £10, and having 
built a house costing £2000, may deal with the 
property in a great variety of ways. He may 
assign the lease to an occupying tenant for a price 
exceeding £2000, the purchaser undertaking 
to pay the original ground rent; he may let 
the house on a short lease for a yearly rent 
representing the full yearly value, in which 
case the rent is called the rack rent ; or he 
may, in consideration of a premium of £2000, 
grant an underlease for the whole term at an 
increased' ground rent, the increase representing 
the profit on the '.transaction. In the last 
mentioned case the rent is called an “improved 
ground rent.” In order to make the purchase 
look attractive he may charge a smaller premium 
than £2000, which ■will of course necessitate a 
further increase in the improved ground rent, 
but in such a ease, which in practice occurs 
pretty frequently, the so-called ground rent 
partly represents the interest and sinking-fund 
for the cost of the building, and to that extent 
exceeds the annual value of the ground. It is 
sometimes said that ground rents do not pay 
local rates, but this is a fallacy. The rates 
are charged on the rack rents, that is to say on 
the full value, which, of course, includes the 
ground rent. No doubt the rates are, as a nile, 
paid hy the occupying tenant, but this is 
generally a condition of the lease, and the 
tenant, knolving that he has to pay the rates, 
pays so much less rent (see Finakoe, Gexeeal 
Principles of ; Taxation). 

In the language of auctioneers and othem 
the expression gi’ound rents is frequently used 
to describe property let on building leases, but 
this is, of course, inaccurate. The expression 
“ground landlord” which is often used for 
the ultimate recipient of gronnd rents, is also 
misleading and connected with the populai 
idea that the lessor owns the land and the 
lessee the house. During the continuance of 
the lease the lessor has a merely reversionary 
interest in the land and the house, the lessee 
being, subject to the conditions . of the leas^, 
their temporary owner. The ownership of the 
house cannot in any sense he severed from the 
ownership of the land, and the benefit of an 
increase in the value of the land in the case of 
a long lease accrues to the lessee, and not to the 
lessor, at least not before the expiration of the 
lease. This fact is also frequently lost sight 
of when new schemes of taxation are discussed. 
German writers use the word Grund-rente in 
the sense of economical rent. 

[Much interesting information on these subjects 
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can be found in Mr, 0. H. Sargant’s books, Chround 
Beruts mid Building Leases, and Urban Rating . — 
?or a different view see B. Costelloe, Ineidence of 
Taxation (1893). — Re;p. of Sel. Gomm. H. of G. on 
Town Moldings."] i. s. 

GROWING CROPS, tbougb not severed from 
tlie land, and therefore, strictly speaking, part 
of the land, are for some purposes looked upon 
as things not partaking of the nature of real pro- 
perty (see Emblements). For the purpose of the 
Bills of Sale Act (see Bill oe Sale), growing 
crops, when separately assigned or charged, are 
deemed to be personal chattels ; but when they 
are assigned or charged together with any in- 
terest in the land on which they grow, they are 
looked upon as part of the land, and the docu- 
ment embodying the assignment or charge need 
not be registered as a bill of sale. E. s. 

GROWTH, Peopoetionate, may be defined 
as the increase of a quantity relative to its initial 
value. For instance the export of coal from 
England being 23 '6 million tons in 1880 and 
3 8 ’2 million in 1890, the proportionate growth 
of the export dming the period 1880-90 is 
(38'2-23*6)-r23*6 = -|-|fornearly 62 percent. 
In general terms, if be the value of the 
quantity at the beginning of the period under 
consideration and at the end, the proportion- 
ate growth during that period is 
If in a second period the quantity changes 
from % back to oJq, the proportionate growth 
downwards, or decrease, is by parity — 

— ^not the mere negative of the growth 
upwards, as might seem natural. An attempt 
to obviate this anomaly is made by Mr. Cooley 
in “Observations on the Measure of Change” 
in the Jowmal of the American Statistical 
Association for March 1893. It may be 
observed that the difficulty disappears when the 
growth is small. 

Proportionate growth may be considered as 
relative to, or dependent on, some variable 
other than time. Thus the proportionate 
growth of the demand for a con^nodity con'e- 
sponding to a small proportional growth or 
percentage increment of its price is the measure 
of Elasticity of Demand (see Demand). 

The conception of the proportional growth of 
a quantity being independent of the particular 
scale or unit employed in measuring the 
quantity, is particularly .appropriate when we 
want to compare the increase of different things. 
The ordinary graphic representations of absolute 
growth are not so well suited for this purpose. 
Thus suppose that, to quote Prof. Marshall, 
“ the consumption per head of tea and sugar in 
the United Kingdom for the years 1860 to 1883 
is represented to the same scale in pounds ” in 
two ordinary curves. “The danger of the 
popular use of statistical curves is illustrated 
by the fact that an orator might perhaps cany 
his audience with him, while he argued that 
they showed a much more rapid growth of the 


consumption of sugar than of tea. But, really, 
there is very little difference between the two 
as is seen on comparing ‘ tfiro curves ’ in which 
a pound of sugar is compared against, not a 
pound, but an ounce of tea” (see Graphio 
Method in connection with Fig. 4). 

(Marshall, Frinci^les of Economics, 5th ed. bk. 
iii. ch. iv. p. 102 et seg. — Journal of the Statistical 
Society, Jubilee vol. 1885, p. 257 et seg.) 

P. Y. E. 

GRUNDLER, Christian Gottlob (latftr 
half of 18 th century), merchant in Berlin, 
author of various treatises on commercial 
subjects. 

Uedoer den grossen Machiheil der^ Mo7iQpol%en 
gegen freye Manufakturen (1787). —Allgeneim 
Beitrdge zur Eandlimg (Berlin, 1788). — Ueher 
die Messe zu Franlfurt a. 0. (Berlin, 1807). 

R. H. H. 

GUARANTEE. A contract by which one 
person — called the surety — undertakes to be 
liable for the debt of another person — called 
the principal debtor. A conti-act of this nature 
must, in accordance with § 4 of the Statute of 
Frauds, be in writing; but § 3 of the Mer- 
cantile Law Amendment Act provides that it 
shall not he necessary for the consideration to 
be set out in writing. This does not, of course, 
dispense with the necessity of a consideration 
in all cases where the contract is not made by 
deed, but the granting or continuing of a loan 
to the principal debtor is in itself a sufficient 
consideration to support the promise of the 
surety. 

It is frequently doubtful whether a guarantee 
is intended to be a continuing one or whether 
it is merely intended to refer to a special trans- 
action, and the surrounding circumstances may 
be considered in order to ascertain the intention 
of the parties (see, for instance, Leathley v. 
Spyer, L. R. 5 C. P. 695). A contract of 
guarantee must he distinguished from a con- 
tract of indemnity, which may be valid though 
not in writing. The distinction is shown in 
the well-known case of Birkmjr v. Darnell (1 
Smith, Leading Oases, 8th ed., p. 326), and ex- 
pressed in the following words : “If two come 
to a shop and one buys and the other, to gain 
him credit, promises the seller : Lf he does not 
^ay you, I will, this is a collateral undertaking, 
and void without writing by the Statute of 
Frauds. But if he says: Let him ham the 
goods, I will be your paymaster, ox I will see you 
paid, this is an undertaking as for himself, and 
he shall be intended to be the very buyer, and 
the other to act as but his servant,” but it is 
often very difficult to decide what was the 
intention of the parties as to these points (see 
in re Hoyle (1893), 1 Ch. 84). 

A creditor who is secured by a guarantee 
must be careful not to alter the terms of his 
arrangement with the principal debtor without 
the concurrence of the surety, as a disregard of 
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this rule may have the ejGFeot of discharging the 
surety. 

A surety, after having satisfied the creditor, 
is entitled to an assignment of all securities 
held by the creditor in respect of such debt, 
and to use all remedies of the creditor in order 
to obtain from the principal debtor or any co- 
surety repayment of the sums expended by him. 

[De Colyar, Law of Qmrantees, 3rd ed., 1897.] 

GIIAKAJSrTYISM, a term introduced^by 
William Elder (g'.'u.) to denote the various 
charitable, savings, and philanthropic agencies 
organised to promote thrift. 

GUARD RENTS, Castle-Gxjard Rents. 
Castle-guard or castle-ward was a form of 
military service which seems to have been 
more common in the south and east of England 
than elsewhere. The tenants, who held lands 
in virtue of this service, did not follow their 
lord to war ; their duty was the defence 
of his castle, where they were obliged to 
assemble on the approach of an enemy, and 
remain to assist the regular garrison the 
danger was over. In later years this service 
was compounded for by an annual money pay- 
ment called castle-guard rent. A long li^ of 
guard-rents, in connection with Dover Castle, 
dated 46 Henry III. is preserved in the JR^d 
Boole of the, Exchequer. There is a similar list 
at the public record ofiBlce, dating from about 
1680. This species of rent is not yet obsolete, 
for the Earl of Chichester, as owner of Hastings 
Castle, still receives guard-rents from tenants 
in the Rape of Hastings. 

[0. I. Elton, The Tenures of Kent, London, 
1867. — Archaeological Review, i. 57, London, 
1888. — Red Booh of the Exchequer, folios 194 d. 
and 195. — Public Record Office Calendars and 
Indexes, No. 83.] a. e. s. 

GUARDIANS OF THE POOR. The title 
and ofllce of guardian appear in Gilbert’s Act 
of 1782 (22 Geo. III. c. 83). Where an incorpor- 
ation of parishes was formed (see Gilbert’s Act) 
the relief of the poor was to be administered by 
paid guardians, nominated by the Justices of 
the peace, one to represent each of the incorpor- 
ated parishes. The Poor Law Amendment Act 
(4 & 5 Will. lY. c. 76) combined parishes into 
imions for poor-law purposes, and gave the ad- 
ministration of the law to guardians of the 
poor. Guardians were of two kinds, (1) elected 
by the several parishes of a union, or by the 
several divisions of a parish. They were elected 
annually, or in an increasing number of cases 
triennially, by owners and occupiers under 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, by which every £50 of 
rateable value gives a vote up to six ; (2) ex- 
officio guardians, viz. Justices of the peace for 
the particular county, riding, or division, who 
resided in the respective unions. There were 
.in 1893, 20,687 elected and 7412 ex-officio 
guardians in England and Wales. The quali- 


fications, election, and tenure of oflSce have been 
greatly modified by the Local Government Aefc 
of 1894 (56 & 57 Viet. c. 73). Under this aci' 
ex-offixio guardians are abolished. Henceforth 
every person who represents a parish as guardian 
will be chosen for three years by the parlia- 
mentary and county council electors. The 
qualification for a guardian is to be an elector 
or to have resided for twelve months. Sex and 
marriage are no disqualification, A chairman, 
vice-chairman, and two members, may be co- 
opted firom persons qualified to be guardians. 
The duty of guardians is threefold : (1) to hear 
and decide applications for relief; (2) control 
the various establishments, workhouses, schools, 
etc. ; (3) appoint and control the various 
officers. The office of guardian is unpaid and 
voluntary, but one of the most important in the 
whole range of local government. The effect of 
a good or bad administration of the poor law is 
immediately felt over a wide area, and the happi- 
ness or misery of thousands depends directly 
or indirectly upon the action of guardians. 
Further it is difficult to overstate the import- 
ance of the office as a political training. 

Glen, Poor Law Orders. — Aschrott, English Poor 
Law. — Nicholls, JSistory of the Poor Laia. See Re- 
port Royal Comm, on Poor Laws, 1909. l. r. p. 

GUARINI, G. B. His claim to recognition 
lies in the fact that he translated, by direction of 
Eleanor of Aragon, Duchess of Eerrara, the cele- 
brated work of Carapa (written originally in Italian 
between 1469-1482), into Latin, Le regis et boni 
pnowvpis officio. This translation was printed in 
1668 (see Cossa, Introduction to Political Economy, 
translation, p. 158). a. b, 

GUJ^RARD, Benjamin (1797-1854), a 
member of the French Institute, rendered 
invaluable services both to French and 
Western economic history of the Carolhagian 
period by his able editions of the Polyffiyque 
(1836-1844), or census of the Abbot Irminon of 
Saint Germain des Pres and of the Polyptyque 
of the abbey of Saint Remi in Rheims (1853), 
and also by his masterly preface {ProU- 
gombnes) to the former. In this he explained 
the condition and status of persons and of land 
from the time of the invasions of the barbarians 
to the rise of communal institutions. 

[See Dr. Seebohm on “French Peasant Pro- 
prietorship under the open field System of Hus- 
bandry ” in the Economc Journal, vol. i. - pp. 
62-66.] E. ca. 

GUERRY DE CHAMPNEUF, Jacques 
(1788-1852), first a barrister at Poitiers, 
then public prosecutor, and about 1B20 advo- 
cate-general of the Oowr Roy ale, was in 1824 
appointed director of criminal prosecutions and 
pardons in the ministry of justice, and in this 
capacity iustituted in 1825 the first annual 
criminal statistics known under the name of 
Compte Gineral de V AdministraMon de la Justice 
Criminelle en France. He lost his post at the 
revolution of 1830 and returned to the bar ; 
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blit Ms delicate health and want of leisure never 
allowed him to publish the results of his 
juridical and economic studies. E. ca. 

. GUICOIARDINI, Fbanoesco (U82-1540), 
was born at Florence, and distinguished himself 
as an advocate, as a diplomatist, as a civil ad- 
ministrator under pope Leo X. and his two suc- 
cessors, and as lieutenant-general of the papal 
forces at the defence of Parma. In 1534= he 
retired to his native city, where he proved a 
friend to the Medici, and was at the head 
of the party which brought back Cosmo in 
1537. 

The fame of Guicciardini will, however, rest on 
his Eutory of Italy from 1492 to 1532. This in- 
cludes valuable information as to the great trading 
republics at an interesting epoch. The best edition 
is that of 1810 by Rosini. A. P. Goddard's trans- 
lation, London, 1763, is from an incomplete text. 

R. H. 

GUICCIARDINI, Luigi(1523-1589), nephew 
of Francesco Guicciardini, the famous his- 
torian. He spent a great part of his life in the 
Netherlands, where he was at first favoured, 
but afterwards imprisoned by the Duke of Alva. 

Among other works, L. Guicciardini published 
in 1567 his Descrimne di tutti i Paesi Bassi, a 
detailed geographical and topographical account 
of the Netherlands, showing the condition, 
resources, and trade of the country. A third 
edition, revised by the author, was published at 
Antwerp (Plantin Press) in 1588. R. H. 

GUILDER. See Florin (Dutch). 

GUILDS. For all subjects under this head- 
ing — C raft Guilds, Frith Guilds, Mer- 
chant Guilds, Town Guilds, etc., see 
Gilds. 

GUILDS, System in Spain. See Gilds, 
System in Spain. 

GUILLARD, Aohille (1799-1876), was 
bom at Marsigny (Saone-et-Loire). He was 
an eminent statistician, and also much devoted 
to the study of natural science, particularly of 
botany. The most important economic work 
by Guillard. is his valuable and laborious 
pJUmenis d^ staiistique humaim ou dimogra^Me 
co'nyparU, 8vo, 1855. A.o.f. 

GUILLAUMIN, Urbain Gilbert (1801- 
1864), was born at Oonleuvre near Moulins, and 
died at Paris. He was a very intelligent 
publisher, and in that capacity greatly con- 
tributed, through the influence of the many 
important works which were issued from his 
house, to extending the knowledge of political 
economy in France. As a young man he had 
to suffer much hardship. He came to Paris in 
1819, and went into business. In politics he 
sided with the opposition, and went so far as 
to become a Oarbonaro (see Carbonari). He 
was a friend of Beranger, and started at first 
as R political publisher j but becoming ac- 
quainted with Adolphe *Blanqui, and with. 
Joseph Gamier, he was led to turn his energy 
towards a speciality which won him great and 


well -deserved renown. Horace Say, son oI 
Jean Baptiste Say, and father of M, Leon 
Say, aided him by his advice, and gave him 
also a pecuniary support which was a strong 
testimony to the character of both ^.men. 
Gnillaumin’s two daughters, of whom the eldest, 
Felicite, died in 1885 at the age of fifty-six, 
inherited both his administrative ability and his 
devotion to economic science. The following 
are the best known publications of this house : 

Dictionnaire du commerce et des marchandisesf 
1836. — DictioTinaire de I’Sconomie politique, 1852. 
— Dictionnaire du commerce et de la namgation . — 
Journal des honomistes (monthly), since 1842. — 
Annuaire de Viconomie politique et de la statistique 
(yearly), since 1844. — Oollection des principaux 
^conomistes, 16 vol. large 8vo, 1842. — Economistes 
etpuUicistes contemporains, 9Svols. 8vo. — Biblio- 
i/ieque des sciences morales et poHtiques, 64 vols. 
18mo, etc. a. 0. f. 

GUINEA, Introduction and Rating of. 
Soon after his accession, Charles 11. issued a 
proclamation dated 26 th August 1661, under 
which the older Unites of James 1. — that is to 
say, those issued prior to 1619, and valued at 
22s. (1 lb. troy =£40 : 18 : 4) — ^were to pass 
current at 23s. 6d. ; and all unites of subsequent 
dates, which up to this period passed at 20s., 
were to be valued at 21s. 4d. 

The legal weights of these coins and their 
fine gold contents were as follows 


Unite or Laurel (Value of), 1604-166 L 


Name. 

Number of 
pieces in the 
lb. troy. 

Value of lb. 
troy by 
tale. 

Legal weight 
in gmlns. 

Fine gold 
content in 
grains. 

Unite of 1G04, rated, 
at 20s. till 1(312 . 

87i 

& 8. d. 

37 4 0 

154ff 

Ulif 

Unite of 1604, rated 
at 22s. from 1612 
to 1619 . 

87ii 

40 IS 4 


14111? 

I. Unite or Laurel of 
1619, rated at 20s. 
till 1661 

40B 

40 18 4 

140£|$ 

129^ 

II. Another Unite or 
Laurel of 1619 rated 
at 20s. till 1661 , 

41 

41 0 0 

1401? 

mM 


As the standard weight and fineness of these 
coins were not modified during the reign of 
Charles I., or during the Commonwealth, it will 
be seen that the principal coins of crown gold, 
containing 22 carats gold and 2 carats alloy, 
were as shown in this table when the proclama- 
tion of 1661 above referred to was issued. 

When in 1663 steps were taken to amend 
the coinage by adopting more modern methods 
of manufacture, new gold coins were ordered to 
be struck having current values of 100s., 40s., 
20s., and 10s. These twenty-shilling pieces 
were for the most part struck from gold obtained 
in Guinea and imported by the African Com- 
pany, from which circumstance they derived 
their name, and they bore the device of a 
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“little elephant,” the stamp of that company. 
It is hardly necessary to state that gold pieces 
of the value of 20s. had long been used, having 
been first struck by Henry VII. in 1489 ; but 
from the accession of Charles 11. the guinea at 
once took its place as the principal gold coin in 
this country, a position which it maintained 
until the great currency reform of 1816. 

The weight of the “guinea” being based on 
that of the second unite of 1619, with a currency 
value of 21s. 4d., it follows that, as the pound 
troy produced forty-one of these latter pieces, 
each twenty-shilling piece weighed 13 Iff - grains, 
and the pound of gold was valued at £43 : 14 : 8. 
In 1670, a fresh indenture directed that the 
pound should be coined into £44 : lOs. — that is 
to say, that the weight of each “guinea ” should 
be 129-||-th grains, which is identical with the 
weight of gold of the old standard (994-8) 
which passed current for 20s., under the inden- 
ture made by Charles I. in 1626, Although 
variations were frequently made in the official 
rating of the guinea, it may be noted that, in 
the hundred and fifty years during which it 
continued to be the principal gold coin of this 
country, no further change was made in regard 
either to its weight or its fineness. 

During the twenty-five years from 1670 to 

1695 the silver currency was gradually reduced, 
by clipping and other forms of fraud, to such 
an unsatisfactory state that, although no legal 
change had been made in the valuation of the 
guinea, it was impossible for its equivalence to 
twenty shillings in silver to be maintained ; and 
in the latter year, in consequence of a memorial 
received from merchants and others, which 
showed that the guinea commonly passed for 
30s., the House of Commons resolved, on the 
16th February 1695, that this coin should not 
pass above a rating of 28s. Within a fortnight 
— that is to say, on the 28th February—an act 
was passed by which the rating was further 
reduced to 26s. from and after the 25th March 

1696 ; and by a later act of the same session it 
was directed that from the 10th April 1696 
the rating should not exceed 22s. The recoin- 
age of silver, which was now being seriously 
taken in hand, greatly aided the steps taken to 
regulate the currency of the guinea ; and towards 
the latter end of 1698, the silver recoinage 
being then well advanced, a report was presented 
to the House of Commons by Locke and others 
pointing out that, by fixing its value at 22s., 
gold was overvalued in this country as compared 
with Holland, and recommending that the rate 
should be reduced to 21s. 6d. The House 
resolved, therefore, “that, under the Act 7 and 
8 "William III. c. 19, no person is obliged to 
take guineas at twenty-two shillings apiece,” 
and they were generally received at the lower 
rate of 21s. 6d. The value thus determined 
upon was maintained for several years, and, 
although Sir Isaac Newton, in a report to the 


Lord High Treasurer in 1711-12, pointed out 
that “gold is over-valued in England in pro- 
portion to silver by at least 9d. or lOd. in a 
guinea,” no action was taken with a view to 
revise the rating until the 12th August, 1717, 
when Sir Isaac Newdon was directed by the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Revenue 
to lay before them “a state of the gold and 
silver coin of this Kingdom in weight and fine- 
ness, and the value of gold in proportion to 
silver,” etc. In the classic report which he 
prepared, dated 21st September, 1717, he 
showed that the intiinsio value of the guinea, 
as deduced from the ratio of silver to gold in 
all the principal trading nations of Europe, was 
about 20s. 8d., so that the legal rating w-as 
lOd. in excess of the value of the coin. This 
over- valuation naturally led to large quantities 
of the silver currency being withdrawn from cir- 
culation ; and the inconveniences thus occasioned 
w’ere set forth in an address from the House of 
Commons to the King, wffio issued a royal pro- 
clamation on the 22nd December 1717, forbid- 
ding all persons “to utter or receive any of the 
pieces of gold coin of this kingdom commonly 
called guineas at any greater or higher rate 
or value than one and twenty shillings for each 
guinea.” The valuation thus fixed was main- 
tained unaltered throughout the century wffiich 
elapsed before gold was made the sole standard 
of value in 1816 ; and it was on this basis that 
the weight of the present principal gold coin, 
the sovereign, introduced in the follow’ing year, 
was determined. E. B. 

GUINEA TRADE. Englishmen are first 
known to have traded with Guinea in 1530, 
for ivory, and not many years later for gold, 
though the gold from which guineas were 
coined was first imported by the Royal African 
Company formed in 1672 (see Afeican Com- 
panies, Eaely). English trade in negroes 
began in 1562 ; they were carried to Hispaniola, 
and there exchanged for goods for the English 
market ; and ten years later the right of England 
to share in the Guinea trade was acknowledged 
by the Portuguese, who frequently hired our 
ships to carry their slaves to Brazil. It was 
not until 1662 that the direct English trade in 
negroes for the supply of the American planta- 
tions began. Besides slaves, its staple product, 
Guinea supplied the merchants with ivory, gum 
arable, gum Senegal, camwood and other woods, 
bees’ wax, cotton, ostrich feathers, ginger, pepper, 
rice, and palm oil, in exchange for gunpowder, 
arms and ammunition, lead and iron goods, 
brass, copper, tobacco, salt, cocoa, woollen, 
cotton, and linen goods, bugles, and Bengal 
goods. In most of these articles trade still 
continues (see Afeioan Companies, Eaely). 

[Maepherson, Annals of Commerce. — Gazetteer 
of the Worldf art. “ Guinea. ” — Reclus, J^ouvdU 
G^ographie UnwerseUCi 1887, tom. 12. — Horton,. 
The SUver Found, 1887.] e. g. p. 
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HABIT. The economic influence of hahit 
is defined by Prof. H. Sidgwick {FHndjples of 
Pol Econ., bk. ii. oh. xii.), a5 '‘the tendency 
to do as one has done before.’ This, while it 
continually presents obstacles " to the adoption 
of economic improvements,” yet on the other 
hand ' ' has its counterpart m the tendency to 
expect to be treated as one has hitherto been 
treated.” , . . "Some claims generated in this 
way have legal validity; as when a right of 
way is established without express permission 
of the landowner.” 

Por the economic effect of the tendency to do 
as others do, see Custom. 

HAGEN, Kael Heinrich (1786-1856), son 
of a professor of medicine, was born at Kdnigs- 
berg. After studying political science under 
Hoffmann, he entered the government service, 
and in 1811 became professor of political science 
and political economy {Staatswissemchaften und 
Gm&rhok'imde) at Kdnigsberg, which appoint- 
ment he retained till 1849, when he sank into 
a lingering illness. 

Hagen’s principal work appears to be the one 
entitled Von dor HtmUUhre und mn d&r 
Vorbereitung zum Dienste in dor Staatsver- 
wcdtung^ 1839. Of the seven sections into 
which this work is divided, the second, fifth, and 
sixth, entitled respectively Sketch of the 
Science of Political Economy, the Theory of 
Einance, and the Study of the Functions of 
Government {CarMralwisse^chafton)^ may be 
recommended to the economist. The first- 
mentioned of these has been translated by 
Peinoe-Smith, under the title of a System of 
Political Economy (1844). It is enriched 
with notes derived from Hagen’s other writings 
and from his lectures, and by additions to the 
text which the author himself contributed. It 
is divided into several inquiries, of which the 
third, relating to value, seems the most inter- 
esting. From one of the notes to this part (p. 
28), it appears that Hagen had made some 
advance towards the construction of what would 
now be called a "demand schedule” (Marshall) 
or Hemand-oxteve. But the particular formulae 
proposed by Hagen are fanciful. 

The general conception was employed by him 
in an interesting attempt to prove -the expedi- 
ency of free trade by mathepaatical reasoning : 
Die Nothwendigheit dor MandelsfreQioit fur das 
Natumleinkommen mathematisch nachgewiesen, 
1844. The argument appears to be vitiated by 
not including wages, as well as profits, in the 
measure of the advantage to the community. 
It may he worth alluding to the demonstration 
that, on the assumptions made, a slight degree 
of protection might produce a slight advantage, 
which turns into a disadvantage as the tariff is 
increased. Considerable interest attaches to 
the criticism of Cohenot’s theories of inter- 


national trade, in a note at the end of the 
brochure, to which Cournot replies in his Pnn- 
ci^es of 1863, Hagen seems to fall short 
of Cournot with respect to the assumption 
above indicated ; but to have the advantage in 
another respect. In estimating the change 
in the national revenue due to a new import 
(and mutatis mutandis a new export) Hagen 
takes account of the efrcumstance that the 
native dabour displaced by the importation is 
apt to be employed in some other industry. 
He also professes to take account of the 
advantage which consumers of the imported 
commodity derive from a fall in its price. But, 
like Cournot, he misses the proper conception 
of Consumers’ Kent. 

Besides the two works mentione<^ Hagen is also 
the author of some articles in Beitrdge mr Kunde 
Preussensy 1803-24 ; and of the following works : 
On Plcdina Coin (mentioned without date in the 
note to the Syst&m of Political Economy above 
referred to). — Obseroationes ceconoinico-;politiccB in 
ESschinis dialogum qui Eryxias inscriUtur, 1822. 
— Ueber Einrichtung des Creditvereins von Guts- 
besitzem im Konigreich Bayern, 1 825. — A ufklWrung 
ueber dm Sinken dee W&rthes des Oeldes ; aus dm 
Englischen, 1839. Of these writings none except 
the first-named and the works referred to in the 
text have come under the eye of the present writer. 
{Allgem&ine Deutsche Biografhie, — Article hy 
Prof. Edgeworth on “International Values,” 
Eccmomie Journal, vol. iv. p. 629.] F. Y.s. 
HAIA. See Foeests, MEDiisvAL. 

HAINES, KioHAED(l7th century), is said to 
have been a Sussex gentleman (Bread for the 
Poor, by Philo- Anglicns, 1678, p. 4) ; he was 
evidently a royalist in his opinions, and speaks 
in one place (end of England’s Weal and Pros- 
perity) as if he were a member of parliament, 
but his name does not appear in the lists in 
Cobbett’s ParliamerUary History. 

Haines wrote the following pamphlets, all very 
similar, to advocate his favourite remedies for 
social and economic evils : 

The Prevention of Poverty, or a Discourse (f 
the catcses of the Decay of Trads, etc., 1674. — 
Proposals for buildmg in every County a Working- 
Ahns-Hoim or Hospital, 1677 (reprinted in the 
Harlean Miscdlany, 1810, vol. viii.) — Nesjo Lords, 
New Laws, or a discovery of a grand usurpation, 
etc., 1674. (Matthew Caflin replied to this pam- 
phlet, Envy’s Bitterness corrected with the Rod of 
Shame), 1674. — Provision for the Poor, etc., 1678. 
— A Model of Government for the Good of the Poor 
and Wealth of the Nation, 1678. — A Method of 
the Government for such Public Working - Ahns- 
Houses as may he erected in every County for 
bringing all Idle Hands to Industry, 1679. — A 
Breviat of some Proposals prepared to be offered to 
the Great Wisdom of the Nation, 1679. — England’s 
Weed and prosperity Proposed, 1681. 

His sovereign remedy for decrease of exports 
and increase of imports, for mendicancy and 
pauperism, was the erection of great factories, 
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locally governed and established by rates, where 
the unemployed poor, whom he computed at 
200,000, and even criminals, might be set to make 
linen or -woollen cloth, for wages low enongH to 
enable England to undersell foreign goods. The 
plan is not very carefully thought out ; many of 
the difficulties which would arise being wholly 
overlooked. In the second pamphlet he mentions, 
without explanation, his invention of a plan by 
which “one man may turn fifty spinning wheels 
which shall serve a hundred persons to spin with 
at once ; so that the spinners shall have nothing 
to do but employ both hands to draw tire from 
the distaff” ; and also of “an engine by which 
fifty men may, without striking a stroke, beat as 
much hemp in one day as a hundred shall do in 
two days.” E. G. P. 

HALE, Sir Matthew (1609-1676), a native 
of Alderley in Gloucestershire, entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1629, and practised success- 
fully at the bar. Though decidedly royalist in 
views he took no active part in politics, even 
during the civil war, and accepted a judgeship 
from Cromwell in 1663. He represented 
Gloucestershire in the parliament of 1654, 
Oxford university in that of 1658, and 
Gloucestershire again in the convention parlia- 
ment which restored Charles 11. in 1660. The 
same year he was made lord chief baron, and 
was knighted, and in 1671 he became lord 
chief justice. Ill-health induced him to resign 
this post early in 1676, and he died at the end 
of the year. 

In addition to several legal and scientific and 
many religious works, Hale wrote Primitive 
Origination of ManMnd^ 1677, some chapters of 
which have been published separately as an Essay 
on Population, 1782, hut are not very valuable ; 
Le Successionihus apud Anglos; The law of 
Eereditary Descents ; and Touching Provision for 
the Poor, printed in 1683. In this be summed up 
existing laws, pointed out their defects, and sug- 
gested remedies. As tbe^ only radical cure for 
mendicancy and poverty he proposed the establish- 
ment of workhouses, for which purpose parishes 
should be grouped in unions ; after their erection 
by means of the rates they were to become self- 
supporting — places of industrial education for 
children and of employment for the poor, especi- 
ally when other work was scarce. 

[Life and death of Sir Matthew Hale, by Bishop 
Burnet, 1682. — ^Wood's Athence Oxonienses, 1817, 
vol. iii. — Memoirs of th£. Life, Character, and Writ- 
ings of Sir Matthew^ Hale, by J. B. Williams, 
1835. — Diet, of National Biography (this gives 
some of the dates one year later than the other 
accounts). Campbell, in Lives of Chief Justices, 
dwells at length on Hale’s political position.] 

E- G. P. 

HALE, Hathak, LL.D. (1784-1863), was 
born in Westhampton, Mass., graduated at 
Williams College in 1804, and became a 
jonmalist and the editor of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser in 1814. He was among the first 
to encourage the construction of railways in 
New England. He wrote Reinarhs on the 
VOL. II. 


Banks and Currency of the New Englcmd States, 
in which an Attempt is made to show the Public 
Benefits resulting from the System pursued by 
the Allied Banks of Boston, Boston, 1826, pp. 
40, in commendation of the Suffolk bank 
system. This was a system devised for the 
more prompt redemption of state bank hills — 
bills which were often depreciated in value, and 
regarded with suspicion in localities other than 
the place of issue. This practice was intro- 
duced to a limited extent in Boston in 1813, 
but not fully developed until 1825. The work 
of assorting and returning the notes to the 
place of issue was finally undertaken by the 
Suffolk bank of Boston, ffom which this policy 
took its name. It was confined, however, to 
New England banks, but aided much in giving 
a sounder banking administration. 

He also wrote The American System ; or the 
Effeds of Sigh Duties on Imports designed far 
the encouragement of Domestic Industry, Boston, 
1828, pp. 56. He objected to extending the 
American system of high duties, and questioned 
the expediency of a warehousing system. It is 
a strong argument, and is said to have done 
much to bring about the compromise tariff of 
1833. D, R. D. 

HALES, John (16th century), was connected 
with the well-known Kentish family. He does 
not appear to have been at any university, but 
ho was a man of -wide and varied learning, and 
founded the gi-ammar school at Coventry. He 
was clerk of the EUnaper, reign of Edward 
yi., and sat for a time in parliament as member 
for Preston. The chief economic interest con- 
nected with him is due to the active part he 
took in the commission on enclosures in 1548. 
His elaborate defence of himself and some other 
papers have been recently printed in full (Dis- 
course of Common Weed, Introduction), and 
amplify the information in the extracts given 
by Strype. 

Recently good reason has been shown for attri- 
buting to Hales the well-known Examination of 
Complaints of which W. S. claimed to be the author. 
Miss Lamond has shown that during bia life he 
was regarded by some people as its author, and 
has adduced strong reasons from internal evidence 
in support of this view.. Since she published her 
essay (English Historical It&oiew, April 1891), it 
has received general acceptance. The fall evidence 
with many biographical details, wiU be found in 
her edition of the dialogue published in 1893 
under the title A Discourse of the Common Weal 
of thys Realm of England. 

If this view be correct it at once appears that 
Hales was, as an economist, much ahead of con- 
temporary opinicn. His views on the evils of a 
debased currency, on the balance of trade, on 
exclusive corporations, and on other subjects are 
extremely interesting. Hales may well get the 
credit of having expressed them well and clearly, 
though there seems to be some reason to believe 
that he had not thought out these opinions for 
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liimself, but was chiefly the mouthpiece of Hugh 
Latimer (see Latimer). On the economics of the 
dialogue, compare the review of the discourse in the 
Mmnomio Journo^, Decemher 1893. w. c. 

HALF-CEO'WX. English coin struck both, 
in gold and silver, concurrently with the gold 
and silver crown pieces, of the same fineness 
and of proportionate weight to those coins respec- 
tively (see Orowk). s. a. 

HALE-IMPEEIAL (see Impbrial). 

HALFPENNY. English coin, struck in 
silver, copper, and bronze. 

SiUer Malf penny : 






Value. 

Reign. 

Tear. 

Weight 

(grains) 

Fineness 

In silver 
925 fine, at 
5s. 6d. an 
02. 

In stand- 
ard silver 
francs, 
900 fine. 

Edward I. . 

im 

11 

925 

d. 

1*512 

franc. 

•146 

„ III. . 

IS!^ 

10 


1*375 

•188 

„ III. . 1 

1331 

9 


1*237 

•120 

Henry IV. 

U13 

7*5 


1*031 

•099 

Edward IV, 

mu 

6 


•825 

•080 

Henry VIII, 

1537 - 

5 


*687 

*066 

Edward VI. 

1533 

11 


1*512 

•146 

Mary . 

1558 

12 


1*650 

•159 

Elizabetb . 

1560 

4 


•550 

•058 

» * • 

1601 

3*75 

; j 


•516 

*049 


Copper halfpence were first struck in Charles 
IL's reign, and Ironze halfpence in 1860, on 
the first adoption of bronze coinage in England. 
Bee Copper Mohey (England). f. e. a. 
HALP-SOVEKEIGX. English gold coin. 


Reign. 

0) 

Rating, j 

.SP s 

Fine- 

ness. 

Value in 
gold 916*6 
fine, at 
£3:17:10J 
an oz. 

Henry VII. . 

im 

s. 

10 

128-00 

994*8 

& s. d. 

1 2 6i 

„ VIII. . 

15US 


100*00 

916*6 

0 16 3 

„ VIII. 

15U5 


96*00 


0 16 7 

Edward VI. . 

ms 


84*625 


0 13 8 

,, VI. . 

1550 

12 

120*00 

994*8 

1 1 li 

„ VI. . . 

1551 

10 

87*25 

916*6 

” 

0 14 2 

Elizabeth . 

1558 


86*00 

0 14 2 

j> • - • 

1601 



0 IS llj 

George IIL (and 
subsequently) . 

1817 


61*03 

t) 

0 10 0 


The value of the current half-sovereign in 
gold francs, 900 fine, is 12*61 fir. (see Pound 
Sterling). f. e, a. 

HALIFAX, Charles Montague, Earl of 
(1661-1715), the distinguished statesman and 
financier, was educated at Westminster School, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
formed a lifelong friendship with Sir Isaac 
Xewton. Entering upon a political career, 
lie signed the invitation to the Prince of 
Orange, was returned to parliament for Malden, 
and sat in the convention. Quickly developing 
a remarkable talent for financial business, he 
was made, in 1691, one of the commissioners of 
the treasury, and called to the privy council. 
In December 1692 he proposed, in the House 
of Commons, to raise a million sterling by way 


of a loan, William III. required money for his 
wars ; the moneyed classes desired sounder in- 
vestments than bubble companies ; the landed 
proprietors were hard pressed by the weight of 
taxation, and some new financial expedient was 
necessary. Montague’s loan bill was conse- 
quently accepted, and it passed both Houses 
without opposition. Thus was laid the founda- 
tion of the national d^bt. “ By this memorable 
law, ” says Macaulay {Eistory of England), ‘ 'new 
duties were imposed on beer and other liquors. 
These duties were to be kept in the exchequu 
separate from all other receipts, and were to form 
a fond on the credit of which a million was to 
be raised by life annuities. As the annuitants 
dropped off, their annuities were to be divided 
among the survivors, till the number of survivors 
was reduced to*seven. After that time, whatever 
fell in was to go to the public. It was therefore 
certain that the 18th century would be* far 
advanced before the debt would be finally 
extinguished ; and, in fact, long after King 
George the Third was on the throne, a few aged 
men were receiving large incomes from the state 
in return for a little money which had been ad- 
vanced to King WiUiam on their account when 
they were children. The rate of interest was 
to he 10 per cent till the year 1700, and after 
that year 7 per cent.” 

By the spring of 1694 it became again 
absolutely necessary to find some new mode of 
defraying the war charges. Three years before, 
William Paterson, an ingenious Scotsman, had 
propounded a plan for a national bank. The 
scheme was favourably regarded, but nothing 
was done. Montague, however, now furthered 
the plan, and engaged to carry it through 
the House of Commons, while Michael Godfrey, 
an upright and opulent merchant, agreed to 
manage the city. An approving vote was ob- 
tained from the committee of ways and means, 
l^and Montague introduced a bill “whose title 
gave rise to much comment and sarcasm. 
" It was indeed not easy to guess that a bill, 
which purported only to impose a new duty on 
tonnage for the benefit of such persons as should 
advance money towards carrying on the war, was 
really a bill creating the greatest commercial 
institution that the world had ever seen. The 
plan was that £1,200,000 should be borrowed 
by the government on what was then considered 
as the moderate interest vf 8 per cent. In 
order to induce capitalists to advance the money 
promptly on terms so favourable to the public, 
the subscribers were to be incorporated by the 
name of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England. The corporation was to 
have no exclusive privilege, and was to be 
restricted from trading in anything but bills 
of exchange, bullion, and forfeited pledges” 
(Macaulay’s England). In order, however, 
that the bank should not have the power over 
the national purse, a clause was inserted in the 
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act whicli inhibited the bank from advancing 
money to the crown without the authority of 
parliament. So pojDular was the scheme that 
the whole sum which the new corporation was 
bound to lend to the state was paid into the 
exchequer before the first instalment was due, 
and the Bank of England was successfully 
launched upon its career. 

Montague was now such an acknowledged 
master of finance that in 1694 he was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer. In the ensuing 
year he carried out his plan for re-coining the 
money of the kingdom. The new currency was 
to be of the old standard both in weight and 
fineness ; all the new pieces were to be milled ; 
the loss on the clipped pieces was to be borne 
by the public ; a time was fixed after which no 
clipped money was to pass, except in payments 
to the Government ; and a still later time was 
fixed after which no clipped money was to pass 
at alL The scheme was carried ; hTewton was 
appointed warden of the mint: and to meet 
the loss on the coinage a tax on windows was 
imposed instead of that obnoxious impost the 
Heaeth-mokey. In 1 6 9 6, however, the general 
distress and monetary confusion throughout the 
country were such that Montague introduced 
the system of Exohequee Bills He 

had already succeeded in engrafting on Harley’s 
Ijand Bank Bill a clause which empowered the 
government to issue negotiable paper, bearing 
interest at the rate of threepence per day on one 
hundi’ed pounds. Accordingly, exchequer bills 
drawn for various amounts from a hundred 
pounds down to five pounds, were now issued, 
and rapidly distributed over the kingdom. 
Montague also projected the scheme for a 
general fund, which gave rise to the sinking 
fiind, afterwards established by Sir Eobert 
Walpole. He further devised a method to 
raise the sinking credit of the Bank of England 
by a second subscription, and his general mort- 
gage plan was warmly welcomed. The authority 
which the chancellor of the exchequer now 
wielded m financial matters was unprecedented, 
and he was pnblicly thanked by the House of 
Commons. In 1697 he became premier, hut, 
owmg to his vanity and arrogance, his popnlarity 
began to wane, and he was obliged to accept the 
anditorship of the exchequer, and to withdraw 
from the House of Commons with the title of 
Baron Halifax. In 1698 he founded a new 
East India Company, in the interests of greater 
freedom of trade, and to diminish the power 
and monopoly of the old company, but both 
institutions were eventually consolidated in 
1708, under the title of ‘‘ The United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies. ” The Commons impeached Lord Halifax 
for breach of ti'ust in 1701, and again in 1703, 
but the Lords threw out the articles.* In 1706 
Halifax took a leading part in negotiating the 
union with Scotland. On the death of Queen 


Anne he was appointed one of the council of 
regency, and when George I. took possession of 
the throne he was created Earl of Halifax, and 
became first commissioner. Disappointed at 
not becoming lord high treasurer, he intrigued 
with the tory leaders, hut his schemes and his 
life ended suddenly on the 19th May 1715. 

[Chalmers’s Biographical Bictionary, — Coxe’s 
Metnoirs of Walpole, and Marlborough. — Life 
and Works of the Earl of Halifax, 1715. — 
Macaulay’s History of England. — Thorold Eogers, 
First Nine Years of the Bank of England, 1887.] 

G. B. s. 

HALL, Charles, M.D. (1745 ?- 1825 ?) 
author of The Effects of Civilisation in European 
States, London, 1805, republished in J. M. 
Morgan’s Phoenix Library, 1850. After a 
general view of the ills of society, which anti- 
cipates Henry George and ‘the later socialists, 
\Vherein landed property is stated to be “the 
basis, source, and substance of all wealth,” into 
which “all must be resolved,” it is curious to 
find the remedies advocated are ihe abolition of 
primogeniture and the repression or at least 
the severe taxation, of “refined manufactures.” 
Hall afterwards, however, suggests a form of 
state ownership of the land, coupled with indi- 
vidual ownership of the produce. In Morgan’s 
Hampden in the 19th Century, London, 1850, 
HaE is mentioned as ha^dng died in the Fleet 
prison at eighty. “His conversation w’as par- 
ticularly animated and intelligent.” Hall states 
that his experience as a doctor led him to con- 
sider the sufferings of the poor. He writes from 
Tavistock. Much stress is laid on the importance 
of Hall’s book, as anticipating the later socialists, 
by Anton Menger, who, in his Eecht auf dm 
vollen Arbeitsertrag, 2nd ed., 1891, devotes 
a section, pp. 57-60, to an analysis of its argu- 
ments. 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxiv. 
p. 60.] , H.E. E. 

HALL, VAN. See Yan Hall. 

H ALL-MAEKIN G. HaE-marks are impres- 
sions made at a public assay ojBBce upon gold 
and silver wares to indicate the fineness of the 
metal of which they are composed. 

Hall-marking was first introduced in the 
year 1300, when, at the instigation of the 
English Gild of Gold and Silver Smiths, the 
system was enforced by Eoyal Command, and 
by the provisions of Stat. 3, cap. SO, of Ed. I. 
it was necessary to impress upon each piece of 
plate assayed the effigy of a leopard or a lion’s 
head crowned. This was called the Mng’s 
mark. A second mark, known as the makefs 
mark, was added in 1363 (37 Ed. III., cap. 7) ; 
and subsequently a thh'd was introduced called 
the assayer's mark or year letter, consisting of 
a letter of an alphabet used for each year ; 
when one type of letter was exhausted anothei 
was adopted. This system of indicating the 
date is still in use. 
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The marks used iu England in recent times 
are five in numlier. 

1. The maker'' s mark, the initials of the 
maker’s name. 

2. The staTidard mark, or mark to indicate 
the fineness of the metal. 

Lor gold wares this is as follows : — 

For gold 22 carats fine— 22 surmounted fiy a crown. 


18 

18 

16 

15 and *625. 

12 

12 and *5. 


9 and *875, 


For silver wares as follows : — 

Forsilyeruoz. ^2 525 Sum lioE passant 

„ lloz.10 „ j. or 958’§ flue— Britannia. 

3. The mark of the assay ojke. 

For London— a leopard’s head. 

„ Birmingliara— an anclxor. 

„ Sbefiield— a crown. 

„ Chester— a dagger and three wheat sheaves. 

„ Exeter— a castle with three towers. 

„ Newcastle— three castles. 

„ B^nburgh— a castle. 

„ Glasgow— a tree, a fish, and a hell. 

„ Dublin— Hibernia. 

4. The year letter or date mark (described 
above). 

5. The duty mark, the head of the reigning 
sovereign. This mark, which was introdneed 
in 1784, and was continned till the early part 
of Queen Tictoria’s reign, is not now used. 

Eeport of Select Committee on Hall-marking 
with proceedings, evidence, and appendix of acts, 
etc., 1878 (House of Commons, 328). f.e. a. 

HALLER, Kael Ludwig von (1768-1854), 
born in Bern, entered the State Office {Staats 
KanzM) of the republic of Bern at the early age 
of sixteen, and was wont to congratulate him- 
self on having never attended the lectures of a 
university, “as he was thus obliged to think 
for himself.” He was sent as secretary on 
several foreign missions, and after the occupation 
of Bern by the French republican armies, was 
admitted into the Austrian civil service. 
Appointed professor of law in the academy of 
Bern in 1806, and member of the sovereign 
council in 1814, he was compelled to resign his 
professorship in 1817, when he became a Roman 
Catholic ; up to the year 1830 he chiefly lived 
in Baris, writing in legitimist papers and living 
amongst the reactionary society of the French 
metropolis. After the revolution of 1830, he 
returned to Switzerland and resided in Soleure, 
where he died in 1864. 

In 1808 he published his Eandlwh der allge- 
meinen StaMenkuTide which may be considered 
as the kernel of his large work ; RestawaMm 
der Staatswissein^chaft Oder Theorie desnaturlieh- 
geselligm Zustards der Ghimdre des kilnstlich- 
hurgerlicherb entgegengesetzt (Winterthur, 6 vols., 
1820) of which he himself wrote an (incomplete) 
French translation under the title of Restawra- 
tion de la Science Politique ou TMorie de rj^tat 
social naturel opposS d la fiction d'un ittcd dvil 
factice (Lyons, 3 vols., 1830) in which he shows 


himself a warm admirer of the Middle Ages 
and an uncompromising opponent of the theory 
of the social contract and of constitutional 
government. The heading of the 13th chapter 
of vol. i. strikes the keynote of his doctrine ; 
Naturlicke Ueherlegenlieit ist der Grund alUr 
fferrschaft, Bedurfnissder Gi'und alter AlMng^ 
igkeit und Rienstlarkeit (Natural Superiority 
is the Basis of all Sovereignty, Want the Basis 
of every State of Dependence and Subjection). 
The domination of the strongest is for him the 
universal law of nature. He is essentially a 
writer on political subjects ; but he deals in 
vol. ii. with economic questions, still always in 
the light of his mediseval leanings. Ownership 
in land (ii. pp. 36-60) is a natural institution. 
The prince ought to live on his private income ; 
if taxes are needed, they ought to be demanded, 
but always freely granted. The property and 
disposal of the proceeds of taxation belong 
to the prince, if not otherwise specified at the 
time they were granted. Taxes may he in- 
finitely varied ; a perfect proportional equality is 
impossible to reach. All have their faults ; the 
best are those which come nearest to voluntary 
contributions (pp. 272-854); the foundation 
of charitable, scientific, and literary institu- 
tions is the outcome of moral duty ; it has no 
compulsory, and imperative character. It is 
dangerous to make them completely the prince’s 
affair; they are often best provided for by 
private individuals or associations (pp. 359-366). 

[For a critical account of Haller, see Mold, 
Geschichte und Litteratur der Staatswissenschaften, 
ii. pp. 529-560 and Zeitschrift filr Staatsvrissen- 
schaft, Tubingen, 1870, vol. xxvi. pp. 93-105 ; as 
also Eoscher, Gcsch. der Rat. Oek., pp. 779-788.] 

E. ca. 

HALLEY, Edmund, LL.D., F.E.S. (1656- 
1742), the well-known astronomer, author of 
numerous astronomical and mathematical works, 
was the inventor of life tables of mortality. He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1 678, 
and became its secretary in 1713 ; was appointed 
Savilian professor of geometry at Oxford in 1 703, 
and astronomer-royal in 1721. He was the 
friend of Sir Isaac Newton, in the publication 
of whose JPHncipia he took an important part. 

Halley’s Tailes of Mortality from Olserrations 
mtde at Breslau, read before the Royal Society in 
1692, and published in the same year in the PUL 
!Prans., No. 196, though they passed unnoticed at 
the time, except perhaps in Germany, served as a 
pattern for future calculators. They have been 
reprinted in vol. xviii. of the Assurance Magazine. 
“ They show the annual movement of a population, 
the probability of survivorship, the average dura- 
tion of one or more lives and the money values 
depending thereon ” {Asmrance Magazine, vol. vi. 
p. 138). [Walford, Inmrance Cydopoedia. — Diet, 
of National Biography. — Graetzer, M. Nalley und 
Caspar Neurmnn, 1883. — Lalande, Preface EiS‘ 
torigim aux Tables de Ealley, 1759. — Delisle’s 
Retires sur les Tables de Ealley, 1749.— R. Boeekh 
Ealley als Statistiker, 1893.] E. Q> E. 
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HAMBURG, Bank of. See Banks. 
HAMILTON, Alexandee (1767-1804), was 
born in Nevis, West Indies. At tlxe age of 
fifteen lie was sent to New York to be educated. 
He sided with, the colonists in the dispute with 
the mother country, which was rapidly ap- 
proaching a crisis, and soon by his activily and 
vigorous writing attracted the attention of the 
older leaders. Hamilton was entrusted with 
responsible positions, and from 1776 to 1781 
served as aide-de-camp on Washington's staff. 
Although occupied with military and political 
duties, he found time at this period to read 
widely in history, political economy, and 
finance. His notebooks and letters display 
a wonderful comprehension of financial prob- 
lems, generally to be obtained only by actual 
experience. In 1781 he entered upon the study 
of the law, and was appointed continental 
receiver of taxes for New York. During 1782- 
1783 he was member of Congress, and wrote a 
Report on the Import Bviy, 16th Dec. 1782, 
works, ed. 1861, vol. ii. 213-223. Hamilton 
recognised the weakness of the existing form of 
government, and laboured earnestly to secure 
the establishment of a strongly centralised 
government, through the convention of 1787. 
To secure the adoption of the constitution he 
co-operated with Madison and Jay in writing 
the Federalist. Upon the establishment of the , 
present form of government in 1789, he was 
selected, at the age 'of thirty-two, by President 
Washington, to take charge of and organise as 
secretary the treasury department. Rarely 
has any financier had so many difficult prob- 
lems presented to him to be solved in so brief 
a period. Among his many reports the live 
following are most important : Public Credit, 
9th Jan. 1790 ,* National Bank, 13th Dec. 
1790 ; Establishment of a Mint, 28th Jan. 
1791 ; Encouragement and Protection of Manu- 
factures, 5th Dec., 1791 ; and Public Credit 
16th Jan., 1795. These are found in J. C. 
Hamilton’s ed., New York, 1851, vol. iii. ; H. 
C. Lodge’s ed., New York, 1885, vol. ii. 
Fmance and Taxation ; vol. iii. Finance, 
Taxation, and Commercial Relations ; and in 
American State Papers, vol. i. The first four 
were issued in a period of less than two years. 
Besides these reports, Hamilton wrote many 
others, to be found in the above volumes. All 
of Hamilton’s writings relate to concrete and 
practical questions of government policy. His 
state papers are regarded as the ablest issued 
from the treasury department, showing a re- 
markable genius in the treatment of finance. 
As he left, however, no systematic treatise from 
which his final conclusions maybe judged, there 
has grown up since Hamilton’s time a consider- 
able divergence of opinion concerning his real 
views as to political economy. He differed 
from R. Morris as to the adoption of a money unit 
of account for the new coinage, favouring the 


dollar instead of the pound or any proportion- 
ate part. Although he preferred gold to silver, 
as more stable, yet, under existing circum- 
stances, he did not regard it wise to contract 
the quantity of circulating medium, and conse- 
quently favoured bi-metallism. In advising 
the current ratio of one to fifteen, he did not 
perceive the influence then at work to lower the 
value of gold, and consequently underestimated 
silver. He advised a moderate seignorage. 
He was convinced of the advantages of a “Ml 
circulation,” and offered this as one of the 
reasons for the establishment of a national 
bank. The active capital would be augmented 
through the operation of credit. This advan- 
tage also strengthened his conclusions as to 
funding the debt. Stock woidd pass current 
as specie. Although he favoured bank notes, 
he opposed treasury notes ; his condemnation 
of the latter was in words often quoted : “ The 
wisdom of the government will be shown in 
never trusting itself with the use of so seductive 
and dangerous an experiment. In times of 
tranquillity it might have no ill consequence, 
it might even perhaps be managed in a way pro- 
ductive of good, but in great and trying 
emergencies there is almost a moral certainty of 
its becoming mischievous. If it should not even 
be carried so far as to be rendered an absolute 
bubble, it would at least be likely to be extended 
to a degree which would occasion an inflated and 
artificial state of things incompatible with the 
regular and prosperous course of the political 
economy.” In advising protective tariff duties, 
Hamilton argued largely from political con- 
siderations. He saw the necessity of immedi- 
ately strengthening the general government. 
His economic arguments are as follows : Manu- 
facturing establishments not only occasion a 
positive augmentation of the produce and 
revenue of the society, but they contribute 
essentially to render them greater than they 
could possibly be without such establishments. 
This follows because it occasions and affords 
opportunity for the division of labour, an 
extensive use of machinery, employment to 
classes, such as women and children, not 
generally employed, emigration from foreign 
countries, greater scope for diversity of talents, 
and securing a more steady demand for the 
surplus produce of the soil. Hamilton does 
not state definitely that these considerations 
should be controlling factors if it were possible 
to procure from abroad, on good terms, all the 
fabrics which it may need. He found nowhere 
a perfect liberty to industry and commerce- 
expediency, therefore, must be the principle of 
action for the United States. He did not 
believe that industry, if left to itself, would 
flow in the most profitable channel, for custom 
was a powerful influence. Hamilton was an 
active federalist, and, in the cabinet, opposed 
the influence of Jefferson. He resigned 31st 
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January 1795, and returned to tlie practice of 
the law in New Y ork. He still remained an ad- 
viser of President Washington, and freq[nently 
engaged in political discussions. Tor two 
years he held the position of Inspector-General 
of the army. In 1804 he engaged in a bitter 
political controversy with Burr, who challenged 
him, and Hamilton was mortahy wounded m 
the duel fought 11th July 1804. 

[For Hamilton’s financial administration, sec ‘his 
Works referred to, also Life of Alexander SamMton 
by John T. Morse, jun., Boston, 1876, vol. i. ch. 
viii.-xi. — Alexand&r Hamilton, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Boston, 1882, ch. v. — For complete biblio- 
graphy, see Bibliotheca Hamiltoniana, by P. L. 
Ford, New York, 1886.] n. B. D. 

HAMILTON, Bobbbt, LL.D. (1743-1829). 
He studied at Edinburgh, making unusual pro- 
gress in mathematics under Matthew Stewart, 
but, though desirous of a literary career, was 
obliged to enter a bank in order to obtain a 
knowledge of business, and afterwards to take 
charge of a paper-mill. In 1769, however, he 
became rector of the academy at Perth, and 
in 1779 professor of natural philosophy in 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. By a private 
arrangement he taught the mathematical classes 
instead of his own, and m 1817 obtained the 
chair of mathemabics, which he held until his 
death. 

Besides some mathematical text-books Hamilton 
wrote an Introduction to Merchandise, 1777 ; 
three essays on Peace and War, 1790, Govern- 
ment, and the Management of the Poor, 1822 ; 
which show enlightened views on economic sub- 
jects, e.g, bounties, taxes on necessaries, and poor- 
relief, but a somewhat limited grasp of political 
matters ; and an Inguiry concerning the Rise and 
Progress, the Redemjgtion and ^present State, and 
the Management of the National Debt of Great 
Britain and Irdand, 1813, on which his fame 
chiefly rests. He was the first not to discover, 
but successfully to expose, the fallacy underlying 
Pitt’s sinking fnnd ; he proved that “ the excess 
of revenue above expenditure is the only real sink- 
ing fund by which public debt can be discharged,” 
and he showed that the existing system was not 
merely useless, but actually harmful, entailingahigh 
rate of interest and increased cost of management. 
The Progress of Society, 1830, a posthumous 
publication, treats in simple language of the 
theories of political economy ; the chapters, for 
example, on value and price are of considerable 
merit. 

[Memoir prefixed to Progress of Society . — 
Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary of JEminent 
Scotsmen. — Dictionary of National Biography . — 
M'Culloch, Literature of Pol. Economy.'] 

B. G. P. 

HANAPER. An ancient office or depart- 
ment of the chancery, so called from the 
hamper Qianaperiim) in which certain records 
were deposited (cp. Petty Bag). It was the 
duty of the clerk of the hanaper to take account 
of all patents, commissions, and grants under 


the great seal, and to collect and administer 
the fees arising from the same. The office was 
abolished in 1842. 

[S. B. Scargill-Bird, A Guide to the Public 
J2ccor'c?5,1891.] a. e. s. 

HANCOCK, William Neilsok (1820-1888), 
was the son of Lord Lurgan’s land-agent, and 
was horn at Lisburn, comity Antrim. He W'as 
called to the Irish bar in 1844, was "Whately 
professor of political economy at Dublin Uni- 
versity from 1846 to 1851, and professor of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, from 1849 to 1853. From 
1851 to 1853 he was secretary to the Dublin 
University Commission, in 1854 to the Endowed 
Schools of Ireland Commission, and later to 
several other commissions on Irish subjects. 
From 1855 to 1866 with a year’s interval he 
was clerk of the custody of papers in matters 
of idiots and lunatics in the Court of Chancery, 
and in 1882 he became clerk of the crown and 
hanaper. He was the chief founder of the 
Dublin Statistical Society, 1847, and of the 
Belfast Social Inquiry Society, 1851. Through- 
ont his active life he put forward his economic 
and social opinions in writing in the form of 
articles or pamphlets, all marked by knowledge, 
discernment, and impartiality. 

Hancock’s works are : The Tenant-right of 
Ulster considered economically, 1845. — Impedi- 
snerUs to the Prosperity of Irdand, published 
1850. — What are the causes of the Prosperous 
Agriculture of the Lothiam of Scotland I and, 
What are the causes of tha distressed state of the 
Highlands of Scotland t 1852, all aim at proving, 
either directly or by comparison with Scotland, 
that Irish agricultural distress was due not to the 
race, religion, perversity, or ignorance of the Irish 
peasant, but to defective land-laws, and mainly to 
the want of some equivalent to the Ulster tenant- 
right. — Three Lectures on the (Questions, Should 
the Principles of Political Economy he disregarded 
at the present Orisis ? and if not, Hcnn can they he 
appli^ towards the discovery of Measures ofRelif? 
1847, discuss the potato famine, deprecating the 
artificial lowering of prices, andadvocating a uniform 
system of relief in money. — The Report on the 
supposed progressive decline of Irish Prosperity. 
1863, brought forward various statistics to disprove 
such decline, and attributed the increase of 
emigration to older and deeper-rooted causes than 
the potato famine. — Tlie question, Is there really 
a want of Capital in Ireland ? 1851 (see Prosperous 
Agriculture in the Lothians, p. 16), he answered 
in the negative. — His Duties of the Public with 
regard to Charitable Savings Banks, 1852, and 
The Present State of the Savings Bank Question, 
1855, exposed, by an Irish example, the evils of 
the existing system, which allowed limited liability 
and minimised responsibility by dividing it between 
government and the managers ; and advised the 
abolition of charitable in favour of government 
or private joint-stock banks. — He also wrote an 
article on Local Gmemrmnt and Taxation, Ireland, 
1875, and edited the first two volumes of the/ 
Andent Laws of Ireland, 1865.“-In‘ some un- 
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published essays he treated of The Use of the 
Locirim of Laissez-Faire m investigating the 
Fconomic Resources of Ireland^ 1847, in which he 
recommended the alteration of such laws as inter- 
fered with economic development; and of The 
Workhouse as a mode of Relief for Widows and 
Orphans, 1 856, in which he advocated the hoarding- 
out system and outdoor relief for these classes of 
the poor. 

[Memoir by J. K. Ingram, LL.D., unpublished, 
read before the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland. — Dublin University Calendar. 
— Belfast Queen's College Calendar. ^ e. g. p. 

HANDICRAI’T. See Home Inditsteies. 

HANDSAL. See Auncel. 

HANSARDS. One of the English names for 
merchants of the Hanseatic League, Eastek- 
LiNGS being the other. Hansard appears as 
an English surname in 1254. (Mat. Paris, v. 
427). E. H. 

[The honourable connection of the Hansard 
family of printers with the publication of parlia- 
mentary debates need not be commented on 
here.] 

HANSE OF LONDON. This hanse, which 
had no organic connection with the Hanseatic 
League, was an association for foreign commerce 
consisting originally of merchants of Flemish 
towns. It was established for the promotion 
and security of trade between Flanders and 
England. It is a well-known fact that Flanders 
was dependent upon England for her snpply of 
wool ; the Libell of Englishe PoUeye says — 

By draping of oui-e woUe in substaunce 
Liven her comons, this is her governaunce. 
Hence it wns natural that a society or league 
should be formed in Flanders for the protection 
of her trade with England. As its chief seat 
or centre of commerce was in London, it was 
called hansa Londoniensis ; other names applied 
to it were hansa Flandrensis and “the seven- 
teen towns.” Little is known concerning the 
origin of the association. Though not clearly 
mentioned before 1240, it seems to have been 
formed in the second half of the 12th century 
by seventeen towns of Flanders, — Bruges, 
Ypres, Lille, Damme, Ardenbuhg, etc. There 
is some evidence that a small hanse at 
Bruges was its original nucleus or starting- 
point. In the 13th century the number of 
towns connected with the hanse of London was 
gradually increased, though the old name, les 
dix-seyt villes, was retained. Bom’quelot gives 
a list of fifty-six such towns, many of which 
were in Hainault and North France, — Ghent, 
Donai, Arras, Camhrai, Abbeville, St. Omer, 
Beauvais, Caen, Troyes, Amiens, Rheims, etc. 

The hanse of London had the monopoly of 
commerce with England. Its officers could 
seize the property of any of their countrymen 
of Flanders, not belonging to the society, who 
undertook to trade in England. Besides exer- 
cising this monopoly, the hanse proteeted its 
members against dishonest dealings ; they 


ceased to have commercial intercourse with any 
Englishman who had been guilty of fraud in 
selling wares, or who had acted unjustly tow’ard 
any one of them. They also traded at the 
great fairs of Champagne (see Medijival 
Faxes) ; the prosperity of these marts was, in 
fact, largely dependent upon the hanse of 
London. 

Concerning the organisation of the society, 
the information furnished by its statutes and by 
other sources is meagre. Its chief officer, “ the 
count of the hanse,” was elected by the 
merchants of Bruges. He presided over its 
meetings and courts, and was assisted by the 
standard-bearer, scildraca, who was generaUy 
a merchant of Ypres. These two officers also 
acted as treasurers. The statutes mention, 
moreover, a clerk, or secretary, and imentoreS) 
or arUtri. The inventor es were judgment- 
finders or judges who tried cases falling within 
the jurisdiction of the hanse ; eight of these 
judicial delegates came- from Bruges, four from 
Ypres, and one or two from each of the other 
towns of the league. 

New members were admitted at Bruges and 
in England. To gain admittance a person had 
to pay an entrance fee, the amount of which 
varied according as the applicant was the son 
of a member or not. Most artisans and retail 
dealers were excluded from membership, especi- 
ally weavers, fullers, shearers, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, wool -beaters, dyers “who dye with 
their own hands and have blue nails,” skinners 
“who work with their hands,” tinkers “who 
go crying through the streets,” cheesemongers, 
buttermongers, and all who sell by the pound. 
Such persons could become members only by 
renouncing their craft or trade, and then, after 
waiting a year and a day, by paying a high 
entrance fee. They were, moreover, required 
to bring a certificate from their town showing 
that they had been admitted to its caritas, or 
mercantile brotherhood, on payment of the fee 
required by the municipal authorities. The 
hanse was evidently made up mainly of whole- 
sale dealers, though some prosperous craftsmen 
seem to have ohtamed admission. 

There was a close connection between the 
hanse and the towns to which its merchants 
belonged. The higher mnnieipal officers had 
to be members of the society ; and before being 
admitted into the hanse, a person had to join 
the mercantile gild of Ms town. Hence thq 
hanse of London may he regarded as a loose 
municipal league, as well as a society of 
merchants. 

The count of Flanders seems to have exercised 
no direct supervision or authority over the 
hanse ; biit, in some cases, there was probably 
an appeal from the decisions of its court to a 
superior commercial tribunal of Flanders con- 
sisting of delegates from five important towns. 

The exact date of its dissolution is shrouded 
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in as mnoTi obscurity as tliat of its creation. 
It still fiourislied in 1349. There seem, how- 
ever, to be no references to it in the second half 
of the 14th century, and in 1426 the town 
authorities of Bruges stated that the regulations 
of the hanse had long been in abeyance. Its 
period of life thus covered about two hundred 
years. 

[The best account of the hanse of London will 
be found in Carl Koehne’s Hansgrafenamtj 1893, 
pp. 205-245. — See also Bourquelot, Foires de 
Champagne, 1865, vol. i. pp. 134-139. — ^Varen- 
bergh, Sistoire des Relations diplomatigms entre la 
Flandre etV AngUterre, 1874, pp. 145-155. — ^Hegel, 
Stadte und Qilden der germanischen Volker, 1891, 
vol. ii. pp. 185-188. — Ashley, James and Philip 
van Art&oelde, 1883, pp. 17-20, 141.] 0. or. 

HANSE TOWNS. The number of towns 
which belonged for a longer or shorter time 
to the Hanseatic League is uncertain, as the 
merchants carefully abstained from furnishing 
complete details, and the names must be gleaned 
from records. In documents which mention a 
considerable number, the classification is geo- 
graphical. The treaty, for example, with Emg 
Magnus in 1372 {Reeesse, ii. 45), though it 
omits the Westphalian towns, ranges the others 
under the headings : Civitates Maritimce ; Oim- 
iates Liwnice,Prussicie, de MaHAustrali (Zuyder 
Zee), Zelandi/B, Hollandm, OelricB (Guelders). 
It is usually stated that the towns in the 14th 
century were divided into three groups or 
circles (see Hanseatic League, p. 283). 

The following list of 116 is founded on one in 
the Kmmsdhe GeschichtsUdUer for 1871, collated 
with the Hanseatic map in Prof. Droysen’s His- 
torical Atlas and other lists, and the results have 
also been compared with the names of the towns 
represented at the various Diets up 'to 1476. 
These appear, a few at a time, in the ofl0.cial 
Reeesse, and form an absolute -test of the right of 
a town to a place on the roll. Those which are 
now for the first time added on this authority are 
marked with an asterisk. 


Amsterdam 

Elburg 

*Kokenliusen 

Anklam 

Emmerich 

Kolberg 

^Arnerauiden 

*Enkbuizen 

Koln a. d. Spree 

Arnbeim 

*Pellin 

Konigsberg 

Aseberslebeu 

Prankfurta. d. 0. 

Kulm 

*Bartb 

Gardelegen 

Lemgo 

Berlin 

Gollnow 

*Lemsal 

Bielefeld 

Goslar 

Lippstadt 

Bolsward 

Gottingen 

Loxtz 

Brandenburg 

Greifswald 

Lubeck 

Brannsberg 

Grimmen 

Luneburg 

Bremen 

Groningen 

Magdeburg 

Breslau 

Guben 

Middelburg 

Briel 

Halberstadt 

Mmden 

Brunswick 

HaUe 

Munster 

Buxtehude 

Hameln 

Nordheim 

Cologne (Kolu 

Hamburg 

Nymwegen 

a. R). 

Hamm 

Osnabruck 

Cracow 

Hanover 

Osterburg 

Danzig 

Harderwyk 

Osterode 

*Demmin 

Hasselt 

Paderbom 

Deventer 

Helmstedt 

Pernau 

Dordrecht 

Herford 

Quedlmburg 

Dorpat 

Hildesheim 

Reval 

Dortmund 

^Hindeloopen 

Riga 

Duisburg 

Kampen 

Roermonde 

Eimbeck 

Kiel 

Rostock 

Elbing 

koesfeld 

Rugenwalde 


Salzwedel 

Tangermnuide 

Wernigerod 

Beebauseu 

Thiel 

Wesel 

Soest 

Thorn 

*Wieringen 

Soltbomel 

Treptow 

*Windau 

Stade 

Tribsees 

Wisby 

Stargard 

Uelzen 

Wismar 

Staveren 

Unna 

^Wolinar 

Steudal 

Utrecht 

Zienxee 

Stettin 

Venlo 

Zutphen 

Stolpe 

Stralsimd 

Warburg 

*Wenden 

Zwolle 


Kneiphof, though only one of the quarters of 
Konigsberg, was separately represented at more 
than one diet at which a representative of Kduigs- 
berg was also present. Ifc cannot, however, bo 
included in a list of towns. 

OfiElcial documents give good reason for believ- 
ing that the following were also Hanse Towns ; 

Erfurt Kalmar Pritzwalk 

Greiftenberg Kyritz Werben 

Havelberg Nordhausen 

Hoxter Perleberg 

Many other towns are mentioned in the Reeesse in 
a way which shows that they were in some degree 
connected with the Hansa ; but it is not possible 
to give a satisfactory list of them. 

The Kontor towns were : 


Bergen Bruges London Novgorod 


To these may be added the following, in which the 
Hansa either had smaller factories or special 
privileges : 


Antwerp 

Ardenburg, 

Boston 

Bristol 

Copenhagen 

Damme 

Dmant 

Palsterbo 

Plensburg 

Ghent 


Helsingborg 

Helsingdr 

Hull 

Ipswich 

Kowno 

Lisbon 

Lynn 

Malinb 

Norwich 

Pleskow 


Eoeskilde 

Skandr 

Stockholm 

Svendborg 

Warberg (Sweden) 

Yarmouth 

York 

Ypres 


This list could be much extended, but the question 
of inclusion or exclusion is one of degree, as the 
league had dealings far and wide. R. H. 

HANSEATIC LEAGUE. An association of 
German towns which, during the 13th and 
14th centuries, secured the entire trade of 
the countries surrounding the Baltic, exporting 
their produce to Germany, England, and the 
marts of western Europe, and carrying hack 
the manufactured goods of the west and the 
special products of warmer climates. 

The word Jiansa is of Moeso- Gothic origin, 
and denotes an association of a militant 
character ; it also appears in early documents 
in the sense of a payment (Hans. Uric,, i. No. 
33). In 1266 the Hamburg merchants were 
allowed to have hansam suam . . . per tokmi 
regnum hy Henry III. ; hut the expression 
mercatores de hansa Almanice first occurs as a 
designation of the famous league in the agree- 
ment of June 1282 with the city of London, 
now in the archives of Ltibeck. 

Monopoly was the watchword of the Hanse- . 
atics from beginning to end of their career ; 
but while their policy enabled them, in the 
infancy of the European nations, to amass 
wealth and gain power, their blind adherence 
to the same aims and methods in face of th« 
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discoveries, new economic views, and developed 
political life of tlie 16tli century, led to tlie 
final destruction of their organisation. 

No date can be assigned for the first begin- 
nings of the Hansa. No charter or treaty 
exists to which historians can point as a 
foundation statute until the year 1367, though, 
as the Hansa had at that date become the 
political arbiter of northern Europe, the 
deficiency is not due to the absence of strong 
bonds of association at a much earlier period. 

There were anomalies in the position of the 
Hansa. As a power it treated on even terms 
with princes ; it was also a secret society. On 
paper it was the obsequious servant of the 
German emperor ; but, conscious of the weak- 
ness of the central authority, then w^asting its 
strength in Italy, the league never condescended 
to obey the imperial decrees, and indeed was 
itself a standing contravention of the Golden 
Bull of 1356, which forbade all such associations. 
It could raise fleets and armies — one of twelve 
thousand men is spoken of— -and levy large war- 
contributions, but it never permitted a complete 
'list to be given of the towns which it included. 
It sufficed that the Hansa should know its own 
aims and methods, and it was best that its 
outlying members should not be too surely 
recognised by those who held them individually 
in their power. The Hansa assumed an absolute 
sway over its members, beheading the four 
burgomasters of Halberstadt in 1425 {Contin, 
Chron. UngelTms., Leibnitz, ii. p. 84), and 
almost ruining those tovms which, like Bruns- 
wick in 1375 {Hecesse, ii. No. 93), were for a 
time expelled ; or, like Bremen in 1285 (Ecc., i. 
34, § 2), unhansed themselves ; yet it had no 
.visible executive. 

Some of the earliest traces of that which was 
destined to become the Hansa are found in 
England, though in reality the league sprang 
from two centres of growth — the Cologne trade 
with England and the Liibeck trade with the 
Baltic. 

The calling of a merchant in the 18th and 
earlier centuries required physical courage and 
endurance. Mediajval traders travelled with their 
goods, and were regarded, in foreign countries, 
with a jealousy largely due to their persistent 
attempts to work outside the towns and enter into 
direct commercial communication With producers, 
thus carrying away with them the profits which, 
had they traded under municipal restrictions, 
would have accrued to the native merchant. This 
was not only an English feeling ; its counterpart 
was found abroad, and it was a cardinal point in 
the policy of the Hansa to enforce far stricter 
limitations on English merchants on the continent 
than those which, in spite of the Qarta Mercatoria 
of 1303, were imposed on ordinary foreign mer- 
chants in England up to the middle of the 14th 
century. Partnerships between foreign merchants 
and its own members were absolutely forbidden 
by the Hansa, and the celibacy to which the 


Kontor and factory agents were bound was intended 
to prevent the growth of family agencies. 

Usually a foreign merchant had to pay much 
higher customs dues than a native. He had to 
buy, or combine to buy, from rulers the right to 
travel anywhere, and sell in any market ; and 
when, as in the case of the Hansa, these privileges 
were obtained, he became the hated rival of the 
native trader, who gladly enforced, when possible, 
the rough justice of reprisal then in vogue. This 
system is conveniently illustrated by the letter 
from Stralsund in the Litem Cantuarie^ises (Rolls 
Series, iii. 91), and it will be seen that if a 
previous mercliant, from the same place as the 
trader himself, had proved a defaulter, or his own 
city or country had ill-treated merchants of the 
kingdom he was visiting, his goods or his person 
might he seized in compensation. Again the 
roads were not infested by ordinary robbers only, 
for a duke of Brunswick could condescend to 
plunder merchants so shamelessly as to force the 
league to vengeance {Ohron. 3. JSgid., Leibnitz, 
iii. 598) ; and local magnates exacted so many 
tolls (see Internal Customs and Tolls) that a 
Hanseatic merchant, travelling from Thoim to 
Lemberg, a distance of perhaps 360 miles, was 
forced to pay tolls sixteen times, the toll per horse 
amounting to over 31 groats [Bam. XJrh.f iii. 312). 

To these vexations were added the natural perils 
of the sea and the brutality of pirates and wreckers, 
for so barbarous were the times that a prince, 
while agreeing to protect merchants from other 
plunderers, could stipulate for a share of stranded 
cargoes for himself. 

There must have beeu heavy profits to induce 
men to run such risks, and it was but natural 
that they should seek by combination to make 
these profits more secure, and obtain comfort and 
mutual assistance when, as frequently happened, 
they were compelled to winter far from home. 
These combinations abroad, among men whose 
temporary sojourn at a distance in no way im- 
paired their ties of citizenship, led to federations at 
home between the towns, in which the merchant 
class was then the controlling element. This was a 
forgone conclusion, for, during the period of the 
rise of the Hansa, there was no national commerce 
in Europe ; towns everywhere dealt with other 
towns, and merchants having the same aims and 
methods tended to frequent the same spheres of 
activity. 

Traces have come down from remote times of a 
great trade in the Baltic before the 11th century. 
In 975, for exarfiple, Otto II. granted a charter to 
Magdeburg {Bans. ?7rA., No. 1), which, by refer- 
ring to the wanderings of German merchants into 
barbarous countries, clearly alludes to Russia and 
the North ,* and Adam of Bremen, in the 11th 
century, mentions that the now-vanished city of 
Julia, or Jumne, was mercibizs omnium S&pUn- 
trionolium nationum locugples (Pertz, viii. 312, 
U. 15, 22). In Gothland, too, coins of so many 
Anglo-Saxon kings have been found that the 
collection made thence is the second best in 
Europe ; and mingled with these tokens of 
western trade are coins of the caliphs of more 
than a thousand different types, testifying to the 
constant communications with the East by the 
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Caspian Sea, by the Volga, and the other great 
rirers of Russia. Gothland, and Wisby its chief 
town, had thus long been marked out as the central 
dep5t of Baltic produce, and in 1163, but five 
years after the second foundation of Lubeck, we 
find a rescript of Henry the Lion {Lub. Urh.^ p. 4) 
respecting the behaviour of the natives and the 
Liibeckers settled in Gothland ; while in 1199 
Germans and Gothlanders were allowed free 
commercial access to the principality of Novgorod, 
which stretched in a north-easterly direction along 
the Baltic and the frontier of Sweden. Their 
trade was largely in herrings, which, from the 
beginning of the 12th century up to the middle 
of the 16th, seldom failed to drive in shoals 
through the Sound to spawn in the Baltic ; and 
a hook of land, jutting out from Scania into the 
Sound, was then the place at which the fish could 
be best intercepted. There, accordingly, on 
Danish soil at Skanor and Falsterho, the Liibeckers 
had their •oitixB, or curing establishments, under 
privileges granted before 1209 by Waldemar II. 
of Denmark 27r7c., p. 20). Matthew Paris, 
however, notes, under the year 1238, that the 
Gothlanders and Frisians were in the habit of 
coming each year to Yarmouth to buy herrings 
(iii. p. 488). 

The early Lubeck records contain few tiuces 
of other Hanse towns ; but in 1225 there are 
incidental references to the LuUcenses, Ham- 
Imgenses et ceteri . . , mercatores . . . JDaciam 
fregueTiiare volervteSj to assistance given to 
certain princes in war, to an agreement with 
Hamburg in 1226 as to mutual privileges, 
and to the freedom from tolls granted to men 
of the Baltic shore in the Lubeck customs tariff 
(Hub. UrTc., pp. 35-88). 

The charter conferring mint privileges and 
the freedom of the empire on Lubeck in 1226 
(ib. p. 45) refers to merchants trading thence 
to England, and frees them from the tolls 
exacted by Cologne and Thiel ; but the records 
are strangely reticent, and under the year 1227, 
when the Zubecenses defeated the Danes at 
Bornhoved (Langebek, i. 122, 286), there is no 
Lilbeck document clearly alluding to the war 
except an agreement with Riga and the Germans 
in Livonia not to make a separate peace. In 
the Hansisches UrTcwndenbuch (i. 232, 303, 345, 
650) are documents of 1229 and later dates 
which seem to presuppose a league, but though 
the record evidence is not distinct, the existence 
of a far-reaching bond of union is apparent 
from public results of most decided character. 

In 1249 it is recorded that Eric YI. of 
Denmark assailed the Zubicensss in Scania 
piscant&s (Langebek, i. 123), and that in revenge 
they burned Copenhagen. Still no mention of 
other towns is made by the chronicler ; but in 
1285 the annalist of the Franciscans of Wishy 
(Langebek, i. 255) notes that there was war 
inter Noricos et Zubycenses ac alias cfimtaies 
maritimas was concludes by the peace 
of Kalmar j and the chronicler thus uses the 
actual official title of the Hansa, whose common 


seal bore the legend : Sigmm cimtatum mariti- 
marum. His words are interpreted by the 
record of the arbitration in the Hansisches 
UrJhmdenbuch (i. 993), and by the Annales 
Zubic&nses (Pertz, xvi. 411-429) which men- 
tion, nnder 1285, Liibeok, Wismar, Rostock, 
Stralsund, Greifswald, Riga, Wisby, and 
two Netherland towns, Kampen and Staveren, 
as those concerned. 

The same annals show, under the year 1310, 
an association between Greifswald, Stralsund, 
Rostock, and Wismar, which Lubeck declined 
to join (Hans. Uric., ii. No. 176) ; and the 
northern chronicles (Langebek, vi. 222 ; i. 
258) mention the burning of Helsingoer and 
Skanor by the cimtates stagnates, or Hanse towns, 
in 1312, and the siege of Stralsund in 1316. 
They then proceed to give weary evidence of 
smouldering warfare up to 1861, when Walde- 
mar III. of Denmark began an attack on the 
league which really led to its final organisa- 
tion. At this date the merchants had a very 
long seaboard open to attack, for they had 
followed in the wake of the Teutonic knights, 
and had founded fourteen cities along the 
Baltic shore as far as Reval and a great factory 
farther away at Novgorod, so that the time had 
visibly come for firmly banding together all 
who had a common aim. 

Turning now to the western half of Europe, 
the Laws of .fflthebed (a.i>. 978-1016) show 
the homines im^eratoris coming to England in 
their own ships and enjoying special privileges ; 
and William of Malmesbury, writing before 
1142, describes London as being crowded with 
German merchants (Be Best. jPont., ii. § 1). In 
1157, too, there is a charter of Henry II. refer- 
ring to the gildhalla of the Cologne merchants 
in London, followed by Richard’s charter given 
to the same merchants at Louvain in 1194 
(Hans. Uric., i. 14, 40) ; hut probably the 
earliest direct evidence of a western league is 
furnished by the charter of 1252 granted to the 
merchants of Cologne, Dortmund, Soest, and 
Munster et aliis cum iisdem coTicordantibus 
(HaTis. Urh, i. 428). The history of this 
branch of the Hansa is intimately connected 
■with the history of English commerce (see 
Steelyard), though it is certain that the 
Baltic merchants were also in constant com- 
munication with London, Lynn, and the eastern 
ports. The Cologne or Westphalian association 
presents, however, few historical features of 
interest until the eventful year in which, as 
stated above, the great -war with Denmark 
began. Waldemar III., who had long en- 
deavoured to free his kingdom from foreign 
influences, struck, in 1361, a treacherous blow 
at the league by sacking the town of Wisby in 
time of peace (Langebek, i. 259). At once 
negotiating an alliance with Norway, the 
merchants laid a tax on all the exported goods 
of their league, equipped a fleet, and plundered 
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Copenhagen. They were “besieging Helsingborg 
when Waldemar, surprising their ships, com- 
pelled them to retreat {Remse, i. 374, § 10). 
Negotiations followed, but the war broke out 
again, and on the 11th of Noyember 1367, a 
general council of seventy-seven towns was held 
in Cologne, at which the nvmii dmlaium de 
Emm Theotonica (Aecme, i. 412, 416) drew 
up the Act of the Cologne Confederation, which 
was thenceforward regarded as the foundation- 
statute of the avowed Hanseatic League. 

It was to these deputies (Langebek, vi. 228) 
that king Waldemar addressed his mocking 
quatrain beginning, 

Seueu und Seuentlgh Hensen 
Hefft seuen und seuentigh Gensen. 

But in the year following they had driven 
Waldemar from Denmark, and the peace of 
Stralsund was concluded in 1370 during his 
banishment {Recessa, i. 523). By it the Hansa 
obtained for fifteen years the castles and the 
bulk of the revenues of Scania, freedom from 
all tolls in the Sound, and a control over the 
succession to the Danish crown (iSec., i. 524, 
1. 33). 

This great change in the position of the 
Hansa was marked by a state visit in 1375 of 
the emperor Charles IV. to Liibeck as the chief 
of the confederated towns. He sought political 
aid in vain from the new power, which had 
reached its highest level, but he was loaded 
with gifts instead. 

The extant records of the league now begin to 
assume a different character. The series of 
minutes of diets begin with those of the Wismar 
diet about 1260. These early Recesse must not, 
however, be supposed to relate to the league as a 
whole. No general assembly is known to have 
taken place before that in 1367, referred to above, 
and it is certain that small associations of towns 
sometimes took separate action (Pertz, xvi. 421). 
The early series of Recesse is broken, being not 
continuous until about 1364 ; but neither then, 
nor afterwards do the records reveal any standing 
council or high officials, though such may have 
existed, for the chronicle in Langebek (v. 235) 
states that in 1428 the ccmmumtas urbium re- 
belled and created for themselves novum concilium 
et senatum. Another sign of organisation, not 
connected with the filiation of towns, is observable 
in the earliest RecesS) which refers to statutes 
made for the benefit of all merchants qui jure 
Luhicenn gaudent et reguntur. When they 
became annual these diets were frequently held 
at Lubeck, then admittedly the leading city, and 
one of its burgomasters usually presided. 

The correspondence, the treaties, and the iJecasae 
themselves disclose the names of the Hanse towns 
a few at a time (see Hanse Towns). It is usually 
stated that they were divided into three groups, 
Lubeck leading the Wendish, Pomeranian, and 
Saxon towns ; Wisbythe Gothland and Livonian ; 
and Cologne the Westphalian ; but a document of 
1366 {Rec,, i. 881) shows a terciana Zudecensis, a 
tercianu Wishicenm, and a terciana consisting 


of Prussian towns. Certainly Cologne formed a 
fourth, terciana, so the word cannot be taken in 
its ordinary sense. The truer classification is 
perhaps shown by a letter of 1372 [Rec., ii. 45), 
though it omits Cologne, At a later date Lubeck, 
Brunswick, Danzig, and Cologne were leaders of 
regions or circles. For a time Wisby had held 
a great position in the Baltic, and the dues from 
the Hanse towns were paid into a common treasury 
chest there under the care of four aldermen from 
Wisby, Lubeck, Soest, and Dortmund ; but after 
the sacking of Wisby in 1361, every sign of leader- 
ship passed to Lubeck. In the 14th century 
Lubeck began to coin gold, twenty shillings of 
twelve groats each being equal to one easterling 
pound (see Easterlings), and a large banking 
business sprang up there, Tsills of exchange being 
generally payable at Liibeck or at Bruges. 

The lists of towns attending these diets reveal 
the broad fact that the coast towns from Reval to 
Middelburg were the really active members of the 
Hansa, and on them fell the brunt of fighting and 
negotiation. Even after 1367, Cologne, proudly 
reluctant to cede precedence to Liibeck, seldom 
sent representatives, while the rest of the inland 
towns were almost equally backward. Sometimes 
the diet, in fixing a place for the next meeting, 
would require towns to send their deputies to 
answer complaints ; but often only those of four 
or five seaports appeared, though at crises the list 
became much longer. 

The business of the diets was varied. Pines 
were received from recalcitrant members ; letters 
were written to foreign princes demanding redress 
for merchants ; questions of peace and war and 
of alliances had to be decided, war expenses 
apportioned, old privileges maintained, and 
others won by negotiation. Laws, too, were 
made touching commercial conduct, and even the 
morals of the merchants {Recesse, i. 9). Letters 
on these matters may be read in the Liibeck Rec^s 
of 1366 (i. 376) ; and it may he remarked that 
these documents have a special interest in connec- 
tion with the growth of the Law Merchant [q.v.). 
The trade of the Easterlings was not speculative. 
Transactions were settled by barter or by cash 
payments on the transfer of actual commodities, 
and credit was almost entirely prohibited. Resolute 
selfishness marks ail the acts and writings of the 
Hansa. It bad fixed aims which it pursued un- 
tiringly, the chief being to gam absolute control 
over the Belt and the Sound. The league’s desire 
was that no ship hut a Hanseatic ship should pass 
in or out of the Baltic, or trade anywhere in that 
sea ; and, broadly speaking, the will of the Hansa 
prevailed up to the beginning of the 16th century, 
though the English Ahyentubers, Merchants 
could not he wholly shut out. So jealously 
guarded was this region that the early carto- 
graphers, who could delineate Africa and show 
the position of Japan, had to rely on the Ptolemy 
maps for Europe above N. lat. 53^ This policy 
of exclusion proved, of course, unendurable to 
Sweden and Denmark ; and with the latter power, 
which held the Sound, the Hansa was involved in 
many wars. 

About 115 towns were, at one time or another, in* 
eluded in the Hans£t and the position of a few 
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more is uncertain. It had four great Kontore or 
organised establishmentsj Novgorod, Bruges, Lon- 
don, and Bergen, and about twenty-eight factories 
in foreign countries which enjoyedspecial privileges, 
These comptoirSf of which the Steelyard was 
the most important, differed somewhat according 
to the nature of the countries in which they were 
established. The one at Novgorod formed a 
separate quarter of the town, clustered round a 
church. Here the merchants lived, as they sought 
to do everywhere, under their own Skra or code 
of laws {IM. Urk., i. p. 700), and maintained a 
celibate establishment under an elected alderman 
— a kind of merchant abbot over a commercial 
monastery, which, like some other early monas- 
teries, had also the characteristics of a fortress. 
At Bergen about 3000 persons thus lived to- 
gether in one community, though subdivided 
according to the towns they represented. By 
unscrupulous methods they ousted the Norwegians 
from the whole of the harbour, and even limited 
the number of Hanse cities which should share the 
trade. The expenses of these factories were paid 
mainly by duties on ships ; but each town defrayed 
the cost of the maintenance of its own staff. In 
all the Kontor towns the Hansa had gained great 
privileges in the way of remission of customs dues. 
Even as late as the 29th year of Henry VIII., the 
Hansards were so favoured that, for instance, they 
exported 33,778 pieces of cloth as against 4608 by 
other foreign merchants ; whereas in 81 Henry 
VIIL, when the latter were allowed to pay 
“ Englische customs ” ouly, the totals were 27,260 
for the Hausa, and 24,566 for the others (Cott. 
MS., Claud. E. vii./. 99). 

Notwithstauding fierce quarrels with Denmark, 
the Hansa obtained thence grain and cattle ; and 
the merchants derived from their own curing 
establishments on Danish soil in Scania the 
herrmgs which they carried to Germany and 
western Europe. From Sweden the Hansa ex- 
ported wood, furs, iron, copper, fish, cattle, and 
corn ; importing, among other things, silk stuffs, 
cotton, hops, salt, spices, and wines. Until the 
days of Gustavus Vasa, the entire trade of the 
country was in the hands of the league ; and the 
same may be said of the Russian trade, until the 
early part of the I6th century, when Ivan the 
Terrible sacked Novgorod, Even after that, the 
Hansa sought to revive the monopoly ; but the 
English, the Netberlanders, and the Danes bad 
forced themselves into the Russian trade, and 
could not be driven out again. While their advan- 
tage lasted, the Hansa had exported from Russia 
furs, leather, wax, honey, tallow, hair, gold, and 
silver; bringing for Russian use, corn, flour, 
smoked meats, herrmgs, beer, wine, Dutch and 
English cloth, thread, furriery and mercery, 
copper, zinc, and lead. In Norway, the Hansa 
bad swooped down on the long-established trade 
of Bergen with Greenland, Iceland, and the Arctic 
seas, and thrusting aside the natives, had taken to 
itself, as far as English enterprise allowed, the 
entire produce of the whale and seal fisheries, the 
furs, tallow, cod, herrings, and other products of 
the north. Western and southern Europe formed 
the opposite pole of the Hanseatic trade, and all 
the produce of the north and east which was not 


absorbed in Germany came by sea to Bruges or to 
London (see Steelyard). In Bniges, the Hansa 
merchants met the produce and manufactures of 
England, Flanders, Spain, Italy, the Levant, and 
the East, and transacted business with men of all 
nations. The customs tariff of Bruges in 1380, 
recorded in the archives of Hamburgh {Rec., ii. 
209), shows that the following were the less 
ordinary articles of commerce which the Easter- 
lings might obtain at Bruges to carry back to the 
Baltic: — alum, sulphur, tartar, saltpetre, borax, 
zedoary, saffron, cubebs, rhubarb, tansy; silver, 
tin, quicksilver, verdigris, vermilion, lapis-lazuli, 
indigo ; almonds, liquorice, caraway, anise, pepper, 
long pepper, ginger, grains of paradise, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, cloves, mace, cardamoms, rice, loaf sugar, 
figs, dates, raisins ; Spanish wax, boxwood, frank- 
incense, cotton, and paper. A tariff of 1252 shows 
swords, shields, armour, copper utensils, boots, 
cork floats, cloth of many kinds, wood, linen, beer, 
wine, peltry, and other goods useful in countries 
like Norway, Sweden, and Russia, which then had 
absolutely no manufactures of any kind. 

Similar information may be obtained from the 
inventories of tbe cargoes of two ships, one of which 
belonged to Thorn. It contained a surprising 
amount of gold and silver, and some silk {Ham, 
Urk., iii. 63, 260). 

Such was the power of the Hansa, that it com- 
pelled all ships, except those bound for England 
or the Baltic, to stop at Bruges ; thus obtaining 
the chance of being the first buyers of any coveted 
product. But this prosperity was too great to 
last. Late in the 16th century, the insolence of 
the men of Bruges had brought ruin on their own 
city, and the Hansa, when too late, transferred 
its factory to Antwerp, only however to find there 
failure and disappointment, 

With France, the league had comparatively 
little direct dealing. A large part of the French 
coast was for long periods in English hands ; 
France bad, through Marseilles and other southern 
ports, direct access to the vast trading centres of 
the Mediterranean ; her northern boundaries ran 
close to tbe great Flemish towns ; and finally, 
during tbe 13th and much of the 14th centuries, 
Amiens, Rheims, Caen, Beauvais, and other towns 
were included in the Hanse op London, and 
had little inducement to join the league. 

At Lisbon, the league bad a factory through 
which it obtained Levantine and Oriental goods ; 
but tbe principal part of the trade with tbe Italian 
cities passed overland to Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
Ulm, and other south German cities which formed 
a collateral Hansa, and had a factory at Yenice. 

The great trade with England was mainly con- 
centrated in London ; though there w^ere establish- 
ments also at Bristol, Ipswich, Yarmouth, Norwich, 
HuU, and York, and Hanse houses at Boston and 
Lynn (see Lappenberg’s History of Siedyard), 
Roll No. 268 in the Miscellama of the ExchegueraX 
the Public Record Office, is the account of the 
customs dues at Lynn for 1286-87, and shows a 
duty of 6s. 8d. on each sack of wool weighing 2 cwts. 
Hides and leather were lilrewise exported. In the 
roll for 1302, cotton thread, silk, sugar, and spices 
appear among imports ; while cloth, dyed and 
undyed, was exported by the Easterlings, though 
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there was direct English trade with ISforway as 
well. Of trade with Scotland there are many 
traces in the Recesse and in the Nnremherg 
Chronicle. An interesting letter of invitation to 
traders from Sir William Wallace, in 1297, is 
preserved m the' archives of Lnheck. 

The Hansa did not remain long at the high 
level of prosperity attained in the second half of 
the 14th century. The end of the first quarter of 
the 15th saw the beginning of the decline. The 
Hansa had grown into a league at a period when 
Europe generally contained a servile population, 
no middle class, except in the towns, and few 
manufactures ; but the feudal and the manorial 
systems had both collapsed in England ; the new 
race of tenant farmers had appeared in the country ; 
and a manufacturing population controlled by craft 
gilds (see Coepoeatioks op Aets and Trades ; 
Gilds), had sprung np in the towns ; meanwhile 
the nation, unified by parliamentary representation, 
was fast developing a national policy as regards 
trade, and awakening to a consciousness of vigour 
and of resources which it could not allow to be 
controlled by a selfish company of foreigners. 

Changes had also been taking place all over 
Europe ; even in the Baltic the trade created by 
the Hansa had been elevating the once simple 
races. Unseen natural forces, too, were joined 
against the merchants, and the herrings, which 
had been perhaps their greatest source of wealth 
had begun to change their annual course, to the 
lastiag benefit of the Netherlands. 

Europe began to see that the Easterlings, or 
Ostrelins, as the French called them, were little 
more than mere carriers of products, representing 
neither industrial population nor manufacturing 
centres. The western and northern nations began 
to insist on not being excluded any longer from 
direct trading relations with each other; yet to 
threaten the monopoly of the Hansa was still to 
bring the sword of the confederated cities from its 
scabbard, and offenders found themselves con- 
fronted either by open war, by secretly encouraged 
raids of pirates, or by the disfavour of sovereigns 
whom Hanseatic bribes and loans had won over m 
spite of their better judgment. The once peaceful 
Hansa now appeared as a tyrant desperately 
endeavouring to keep up an effete system of 
privileges and monopolies by threats and violence. 
The Dutch, once members of the Hansa, had had 
a fierce war with Liibeck in 1438, and again 
seceded from the league at the end of the 16th 
century, boldly coming forward as its commercial 
opponents. They soon developed such a trade 
that it was a fleet of no less than 250 sail upon 
which the Liiheckers fell in 1511 as it was leaving 
the Baltic ; and when at the opening of the 16th 
century, Charles V. found himself at the head of 
an empire with larger interests than those of the 
Hansa, he wisely favoured the energetic Nether- 
landers, and looked coldly on the allied cities so 
threateningly independent of his power. 

The discovery of America, and of the new 
passage to the East Indies round the Cape, had 
begun to draw trade into other channels ; while 
the printing press, which quickly found its way 
to Sweden and Denmark, was undermining a 
power largely dependent on the ignorance of the 


nations it traded with. The Hansa. in fact, was 
bound to give way in the presence of an altered 
world; hut it declined to do so, and blindly 
refused to change its ideas and methods. 

Within the league, too, there was dissension, 
and the inland towns began to find that their 
interests no longer coincided with those of the 
coast towns, whose carrjung trade was beginning 
to slip away. 

Keverting, however, to the chronological 
series of events, the annals show that for many 
years after the conclusion of the peace of Stral- 
sund, in 1870, the Hansa was in an almost 
continuous state of warfare. First the piratical 
Vitali&nhrvder had to be suppressed (iJecessc, 
iv. 279, 330, etc.), a work not ended until 
1402 ; then a long and bloody war ensued 
with Eric the Pomeranian, ruler of the three 
Scandinavian countries, lasting up to 1435. 
Five -and -thirty years afterwards the Hansa, 
at variance since 1462 with the English, was, 
as Philip de Commines states, at war both with 
England and France, and came nigh to changing 
the course of English liistory by the capture of 
Edward IV. at sea off Alkmar. The war was 
concluded by the peace of Utrecht in February 
1474, which restored to the Hansards all their 
privileges in England, and delusively promised 
reciprocity to the English merchants in the 
league towns. Cologne had taken the side of 
England in these quarrels, and had receded 
from the Hansa, but was re-admitted in 1476 
{Fced&ra, xii. 36). 

A war in 1518, between Christian II. of 
Denmark and Sweden, which enabled the 
merchants to play once more the part of 
king-makers, proved disastrous to them ; for 
Frederick and Gustavus Vasa, to whom they 
had given thrones, identified themselves with 
the interests of their newly-gained kingdoms, 
and with splendid ingratitude determined to 
break the power of the Hansa. The war which 
ensued is connected with the spread of Lutheran 
doctrines, and with the endeavours of Jurgen 
Wullenweber of Liibeck to gain actual possession 
of the Sound. He failed, and the outcome of 
the war in 1534 was the total loss of Scania to 
the Hansa. 

The three Scandinavian nations were now 
able to trade openly on their own account, while 
the voyage of Eichard Chancellor to Archangel 
in 1553, and the establishment in England of 
the Eussia Company, turned the flank of the 
Hanseatic trade with Eussia. Other heavy 
blows, too, now fell on the league. The Czar, 
Ivan IV., saw that the time was ripe for a 
descent on Livonia, and no effective resistance 
being made either by the Teutonic knights or 
by the Hansa, the country was divided in 1561 
between Eussia, Sweden, and Poland. 

Soon afterwards Lhbeck, allying herself with 
Denmark, entered on a protracted war against 
Sweden, only ended in 1670. No benefit 
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accrued from tliese exiiausting efforts ; the 
seizure of Bornholm by the Danes, a serious 
loss to the league, followed in 1576. A worse 
event happened when, after a lengthy quarrel 
with the Hansa respecting its failure to carry 
out the provisions of the treaty of IJtrecht, 
Queen Elizabeth answered the Emperor Rudolph’s 
expulsion of the Merchant Adventurers in 1597 
by closing the Steelyard in February 1698. A 
naval power that had beaten the Armada, could 
not be excluded from any sea or from any 
market ; it was indeed wonderful that the Hansa 
had maintained its ground so long in face of 
the Mercantilist ideas then dominant in Eng- 
land (see Meeoantile System). 

In 1586 the Czar Feodor Ivanovitch restored 
the factories of Novgorod and Pleskow, but the 
Swedes and the Poles, no less than the English, 
Danes, and Hetherlanders, interfered with the 
trade ; and when in 1603 the Czar Boris refused 
to recognise any Hanseatic town except Liibeck, 
internal dissensions were added to the diffi- 
culties which the Baltic powers thi*ew in the 
way of the league. 

In no quarter of Europe was there any ray 
of hope for the now obsolete Hansa ; and, when 
the Thirty Years’ War began, dissolution came 
with it very speedily, and the material pro- 
sperity of Germany, the results of the laborious 
industry of her merchants, was entirely lost. 

The last minutes of a diet are of that in 
1628, though another was held in 1630 ; and 
after the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, only 
•Lubeek, Bremen, and Hamburg remained to 
make an unsuccessful effort to revive the league. 
A number of deputies met in 1669, but dis- 
persed again without having effected anything. 
The Three great cities, as free cities, were recog- 
nised by the treaty of Vienna in 1816, and 
as free cities and sovereign states now form part 
of the German Empire. 

\V¥l{undmh%ch der Stadt IMeck^ 8 vols., 1843- 
1889. — Hansische Geschichtshlatter, Leipsic. — 
Hanmche G&scMchtsqudlen . — V erein fur Hansische 
Geschichte, Liibeck, Eamerecmef 1256-1476 
(quoted as R&cessa), 13 vols., 1876-92. — C. Hohl- 
baum, Ilanmches Urhundenlmch, 8 vols. — J. M. 
Lappenberg, Orhundlicli& 'Geschichte des Ean- 
sisahen Stahlhofes zu London^ Hamburg, 1851. 
— Calendar of State Papers (foreign series). — 
Laiigebek, Scnptom Renm Ranicarum, 1786. — 
Leibnitz, Scriptores Rerum Brunsmcensiim . — 
Pertz, Monuinenta Germanice Eistorica. — Rymer, 
Foedera, viii.-xii. — A. Krantz, Ghronica Regn. 
Aqxvilon, 1562. — J. A. Werdenhagen, De Rebus- 
publicis Eanseaticis, Frankfort, 1641. — Macpher- 
son, Annals of Commerce, 1805. — Sartorius von 
Waltershausen, Urkundliche Geschichte des Ur- 
sprunges der deutschen Eanse, ed. Lappenberg — 
D. Schaier, Die Eansestadte und Kdnig Waldemar, 
1879- — E. Worms, Eistoire Commerciale de la 
Ligue EansSatique, 1864. — H. Zimmern, The 
Eansa Towns (The Story of the Nations Series), 
1889. — J. de la Graviere, Les Marins du FiVe. 


siecle, 1879. — Article on “Hanseatic League,” 
R. Lodge, Encyc. Brit., ed. ix.] R. h, 

HANWAY, Jonas (1712-1786), was a 
merchant and philanthropist. Apprenticed at 
Lisbon, he began his mercantile life there, but 
soon returned to London, and in 1743 went to St. 
Petersburg, where he entered into partnership 
with an English merchant, and was commissioned 
by the Russia Company to carry on the attempt 
begun by John Elton to establish a British 
trade in wool in Persia and on the Caspian Sea. 
After more than a year of strenuous effort and 
perilous adventure he returned to St. Petersbmg ; 
the new trade did not prosper, mainly on account 
of Elton’s behaviour. In 1750 Han way left 
Russia and began a life of active benevolence in 
London, where he was the first man to use an 
umbrella, a chief promoter of the Marine Society, 
of the Magdalen Hospital, of plans for benefiting 
chimney-sweepers, for paving the streets, for 
reforming the Foundling Hospital, for establish- 
ing Sunday schools, and, 'above all, for preserving 
the lives of “parish infants,” among whom the 
mortality was then extraordinarily high. In 
1762, at the instance of some London citizens, 
he was appointed a commissioner of the victual- 
ling office, in recognition of his public usefulness. 

Hanway’s writings, seventy-four in number, 
chiefly occasioned by his philanthropic schemes, 
are, like his work, miscellaneous and humane. 
Only the following need be mentioned : — The 
Essay on Tea, known through’ Dr. Johnson’s 
review of it. — Eistorical Account of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, etc., to which is 
appended The Revolutions of Rersia, a detailed 
and interesting account of his travels and observa- 
tions, and Letters on the Importance of the Rising 
Generation of the labouring part of our fellow- 
sul^ects, containing plans for increasing the popula- 
tion by preserving infant life, with some account 
of the London death-rate and an estimate of the 
expectation of life at different ages. 

[Pugh’s Remarkable Occurrences in the Life of 
Jonas Eanway, Esg., 1787 (abridged in 1798). — 
Gentleman! s Alagamie, 1786, p. 812. — Diet, of 
Natimal Biography!] E. Q. p. 

HARCOURT, FRAN901S Eugene Gabriel, 
Duke of (1786-1865), was from Ms youth a 
steady and brilliant champion of liberalism 
under its different shapes, and the defender of 
the Greek and Polish national causes. He 
became a member of the French house of .de- 
puties, and of the house of peers (from 1837) ; 
he was also sent as French ambassador to Madrid 
(1831), shortly afterwards to Constantinople, 
and in 1848 to Rome, where he succeeded Rossi. 
In 1849 he resigned the latter embassy, and 
lived in retirement on Ms estates until Ms death. 

’ In 1846, he accepted the presidency of the 
Association pour la Liherti des J^changes, with 
Bastiat as secretary ; his Discours enfaveur de la 
Liberty du Commerce (in the French parliament) 
were published 1846, in Paris. He insists 
mainly on the argument that private interests 
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ought never to he privileged at the expense of the 
general welfare, and that free competition is the 
only available method to secure this end. e. ca. 

HARD - DOLLAR (or ^eso duro). Old 
Spanish silver coin. 



Weight 


Value. 

Year. 

grains. 

grammes. 

Fine- 

ness. 

In 

silver 
925 fine 
at 5s. 6d. 
an oz. 

In 

standard 
silver 
francs 
900 fine. 

1707-1738 \ 

423'89 

27-468 

930-50 

s. d. 

4 lOi 

francs. 

5*68 

1738-1773 \ 

417-74 

27-064 - 

909-72 

4 8^ 

5-47 

17731 



902-78 

4 8 

6-43 

187S 

405*75 1 

26-291 

900-00 

4 64 

6-26 

1850 

402-87 

26-105 


4 6 

5-22 

1S5A-68 

400-64 

25-960 


: 4 5i 

5-19 


The subdivisions were all of proportionate 
weight and fineness until the year 1864, when 
the escudo (or half-duro) only was of the same 
fineness, the other fractional coins becoming 
merely tokens of the fineness of 810, though 
retaining weights proportionate to the dollar. 

In 1868 the coinage of pesetas (francs) was 
commenced in Spain, and has since been con- 
tinued. F. B. A. 

HARD ' MOHEY. This term is locally 
applied in the United States to metallic money 
as distinguished from paper issues. The 
advocates of hard money are in general opposed 
to the Soft Moitey or Greenback party. The 
term came into frec[uent use during the political 
discussions in the decade 1870-80, in favour of 
the resumption of specie payments. D. n. D. 

HARDfeBERG, Raul Atjgtjst, Prinz von 
(1750-1822), an eminent Prussian statesman, 
was bom at Essenrode in Branswick-Luneburg. 
He belonged to an old Hanoverian family. In 
1766 he went to the university of Gottingen, 
and in 1768 to that of Leipzig, — ^in the latter 
making the acq[uaintance of Goethe. Returning 
to Gottingen, he there pursued the study of 
jurispradence ; and in 1770 entered the civil 
service of Hanover. In the course of some travels 
in Germany in 1772-73 he stayed for a time in 
the house of the Freiherr von Stein, father of 
his future colleague. He conceived an affection 
for a daughter of the family, but by the influ- 
ence of his relatives was led to marry, in 1775, a 
Countess von Reventlow, who by her subsequent 
conduct ruined his domestic life. During a 
residence in England in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor in 1781 he discovered a liaison of his 
wife with the Prince of Wales which had already 
created a good deal of public scandal ; he quitted, 
in consequence, the Hanoverian service, and 
entered, in the following year, that of the Duke 
of Brunswick. In 1787 he divorced his wife, 
and married another who seems to have been 
little more reputable. The Margrave of Ansbach 
and Ba 3 ?Teuth, who belonged to the house of 
Hohenzollern, being soon after desirous of 
1 Sau'.e as the Mexican dollar. 


getting rid of his principal ministers, aoked the 
king of Prussia to send Mm new advisers ; and 
amongst these Hardenberg was appointed, 
i^he Margrave, weary of the task of governing, 
resolved before long to abdicate in favour of 
Prussia, to which power on his death his 
territories were to fall ; and thus Hardenberg, 
in 1791, became a Prussian official, and was 
charged with the entire administi-ation of the 
two provinces, — w'hich he conducted with great 
ability. He vras employed in 1795 to negotiate 
with France the treaty of Basel, hy which 
the apparently prudent, but ignoble and ulti- 
mately disastrous, neutrality of Prussia was 
.established. From this time Ms biography is 
inseparably bound up with the political history 
of Prussia. He was a member of the supreme 
finance directory, and dming the frequent 
absences of Haugwitz from Berlin took his 
place in the conduct of foreign affairs, though 
the policies of the two ministers were different — 
Hangwitz favouring subserviency to Hapoleon, 
5 ,nd Hardenberg advising close relations with 
Russia and hostility to France. Haugwitz 
had to resign office in 1806, and was succeeded 
as foreign minister by Zastrow. The latter 
retired in February 1807, and after a time 
Hardenberg took his place, with a kind of 
dictatorial position. He already saw that 
a radical reform of the Prussian state was 
necessary — in fact, a revolution like the French, 
but one to be effected by peaceful means. At 
the darkest hour of the reign of Frederick 
WiUiam III. he said, “The question now is 
of discovering additional resources to save 
ourselves ; later it will be of a thorough 
regeneration.” But he was soon compelled to 
quit office. Kapoleon, finding in him an 
obstacle to his designs, after the battle of 
Friedland insisted on his removal, which the 
king was not in a position to refuse ; and accord- 
ingly on the eve of the peace of Tilsit he retired 
to Riga ; and Stein, who had been dismissed some 
months before, was recalled and entrusted, 
as Hardenberg had been, with a sort of 
dictatorsMp. At Riga, whither he was accom- 
panied by Altenstein and Hiebnhr, Hardenberg 
drew up a memoir on the reorganisation of the 
Prussian state, which is sometimes spoken of, 
thoi^h not very appropriately, as his political 
testament. In this memorable document he 
distinctly indicates, and even insists on, all the 
measures afterwards embodied ia what is known 
as the Stein-Hardenberg legislation (wMch 
will be found described in detail in the article 
on Stein); and also suggests the abolition of 
gilds and a movement in the direction of a 
representative constitution. These measures 
were, of course, not devised hy Hardenberg 
alone ; they were partly the fruit of the matured 
convictions of the ablest German thinkers, who 
had converted the ^eat majority of the nation 
to similar views, and were directly the result 
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of the deliberations of the Immediate Com* 
mission formed during Hardenherg’s tenure of 
office, of which Altenstein, Schbn, Niebuhr, 
and Stagemann were members. But he cordiaUjr 
adopted the plan — to which he had probably 
himself largely contributed, — supported it with 
all the weight of his influence, and loyally urged 
upon the king the necessity of confiding in Stein 
as the man most able to deal with the crisis. 

When Stein, denounced and proscribed 
by Napoleon, was forced to leave Prussia, 
Hardenberg returned to office (June 1810), 
with the title of chancellor of state ; and this 
position he held to the end of his life. He 
continued the work of social and economic 
reform which had been done under the leadership 
of Stein ; indeed, in his agrarian legislation his 
measures were too radical to receive the approval 
of Stein, who was less mastered by the modern 
spii'it, and more disposed to preserve and 
improve old G-erman institutions than to follow 
what were then called “French models.” By 
his foreign policy, cautious or energetic as 
circumstances dictated, Hardenberg piloted 
Prussia successfully through the stormy period 
which intervened between his return to power 
and the fall of Napoleon. Because he remained 
in office during the evil days of 1811*12, he was 
often accused of acquiescing in the degradation 
of his country. But he was really all through 
faithful to Prussia, and his temporary attitude 
of submission to France seemed to him imposed 
by the necessities of the situation. He was 
one of those who signed the peace of Paris 
in 1814:, and on its conclusion was raised 
to the dignity of prince. He attended the 
congress of Vienna, and, some years* later, those 
of A.ix-la-Chapelle and Verona. He procured 
from the king, in May 1815, an edict promising 
the establishment of a system of popular 
representation ; hut under the influence of the 
reaction w'hich prevailed in Germany in 1818 
and 1819, this promise was broken, and instead 
of a states-general, the plan of provincial 
estates was adopted, which subsisted till 1847. 
Hardenberg was placed in a false position by 
continuing to hold the chancellorship when 
reaction was dominant ; and though he was to 
the last in feeling and principle a reformer, his 
policy became so indeterminate and amhigaons 
that when he died, on his return journey from 
the congress of Verona, Stein declared his dis- 
appearance to be a happy event for the Prussian 
monarchy. But this was a harsh, not to say 
unjust, judgment, inspired, doubtless, in a great 
degree by the gross irregularities of the deceased 
statesman’s private life. Be this as it may, 
Stein and he are indissolubly associated as 
fehow-workers in a great cause ; and, as Ranke 
has said, whatever weaknesses or sins may he 
chargeable to Hardenberg, his name is written 
in imperishable characters on the history of 
Prussia. 


[The materials for Hardenberg’s biography used 
to he drawn from the M^noires d'un hovime d'Hat, 
'92-15y which were popularly supposed to be his 
work. It is now known that this idea was 
unfounded. His genuine memoirs were edited 
by Leopold v. Eaiike in 1877 ; they deal, however, 
only with the years 1804-7. Ranke also published 
a work of his own, supplementary to the Memoirs, 
Denkwurdigkeiten des Staatskanzlers Farsten von 
Bardmberg, 3 vols., 1877. Much information 
respecting Hardenberg will he found in the late 
Sir J, Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein, 3 vols., 
1878, which has been largely used in the fore- 
going sketch.] J. K. I. 

HARMONIES OF ECONOMICS. The 
theory that individual interests consciously 
pursued as such are naturally harmonious 
was early suggested by many writers, but it 
was first definitely stated by Henry 0. Carey 
in America, and Frederic Bastiat in France, 
two writers whose works appeared within a year 
of each other, and whose conflicting claims to 
originality have never been satisfactorily decided. 
They sharply antagonise the English school, 
especially as represented by Ricardo and Mal- 
thus. The most important of these conclusions 
to which exception is taken are thus summed 
up by Bastiat in his Harmonies J^conomi^ues, 
published in 1850. 

(1) The Theory of PhZwe.— While claiming 
that value originates in labour, they had 
agreed in attributing value to natural agents, 
including land, on which no labour had been ex- 
pended. These goods, which had cost nothing, 
were none the less appropriated and made to 
command for their owners the labour of other 
men. This Bastiat characterises as “evident 
injustice.” 

(2) The Rioardian Theory of Rent, according 
to which the price of the products of the soil 
is determined by the labour needed to produce 
them on the least productive soils in cultivation. 
The excess produced on the more productive 
soils goes to the landowner as rent and increases 
in absolute and relative amount as the poorer 
lands are called into cultivation. The result of 
this law is stated thus : ‘ ‘ Increasing opulence for 
men of leisure ; increasing misery for men of 
toil ; in a word, foreordained inequality.” 

(3) 27ie Malthusian Theory of Ropulation. 
Population tends to increase more rapidly than 
subsistence, and this tendency, so disastrous to 
well-being, can be counteracted only by self- 
control, which “no one thinks of,” or by vice, 
misery, war, pestilence, famine, etc. The con- 
clusion of this law is stated as “inevitable 
pauperism.” 

Against this trio of “evident injustice,’^ 
“foreordained inequality,” and “inevitable 
pauperism,” which together constitute a 
“theory of discord,” Bastiat protests with 
fervid eloquence rather than with severe logic, 
or observation of life. He undertakes to prove ; 
(1) That value is due wholly to labour, oi 
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more exactly to services rendered to one person 
by another ; (2) that natural agents as snob. — 
“ the gifts that God had lavished gratis upon Ms 
creatures ” — are not and cannot be appropriated ; 
that land values represent only the labour wMch 
would be necessary with present methods to 
bring land from a wild state to its present 
condition; (3) that the return to capital in- 
creases absolutely but decreases relatively as 
capital is increased in amount ; (4) that the 
return to labour increases both -relatively and 
absolutely as capital increases ; (5) that “other 
things being equal, the increasing density of 
population is matched by an increasing facility 
of production.” 

This “theory of harmony” promises increas- 
ing prosperity to all the factors of production 
on one condition on which Bastiat is never weary 
of insisting, — namely, liberty. Since self- 
interest, when pursued ever so eagerly, or with 
ever so great indifference to other men's interests, 
works good to ah, ah interference with its action 
is necessarily detrimental. The state should 
absolutely limit its function to the maintenance 
of “justice” (a most ambiguous limitation). 
Laws restricting the exchange of commodities or 
otherwise interfering with industrial liberty 
under pretext of securing harmony of interests 
are not only destructive to that harmony which 
can only coexist with liberty, but they are a 
violation of natural right. This 18th-century 
argument is one to which Bastiat continuahy 
recurs. In logical consistency with his system, 
he carries the doctrine of Icmsez-faire to its 
utmost extreme. 

Bastiat’s proof of the proposition mentioned 
is peculiar. His one method of argument is 
that of illustration, a method no doubt legiti- 
mate, but usually inadequate and always liable 
to abuse. Bastiat certainly abused it. It is 
easy to find cases where value is proportioned 
closely to labour expended, and a long enumer- 
ation has great power over the mind, but when 
the value of a diamond accidentally picked up is 
attributed to the labour of appropriation, the 
argument is strained, to say the least. Still 
less satisfactory is his treatment of rent. His 
somewhat piquant imaginary conversations, 
between a landowner and a would-be purchaser 
of his products, or his land, completely ignore 
the fact on which Ricardo’s whole theory is 
based, namely, the unequal productivity of 
different sods. Disregarding this inequality, 
Bastiat, as Loria nowadays, asserts that rent is 
impossible while free land remains. His bril- 
liant language hides his argumentative weak- 
ness. While not denying the tendency of 
population to increase, he sets off against it 
the constant improvement of production, and 
assumes that the tendency is i nnocuous. He 
thus of course denies the law of' diminishing 
returns, a law wMch is at best but modified by 
the facte he adduces. His theory of capital is 
VOL. n. 


in accord with the known tendency of the rate 
of interest to fall as capital increases, and is 
little more than a statement of this fact. 

• Bastiat’s optimism is unrivalled in its 
naivete, and his propositions, even if proved, by 
no means justify it. Granting that rent is but 
the payment for services rendered by the laud 
owner “or his forefathers " is there no possible 
“ injustice ” in a law of unmitigated inheritance 
complicated by the vicissitudes of conquest, and 
sharp bargaining % If capital obtained a rela- 
tively smaller share of the product as its amount 
increases, there stOl remams the tendency of 
capital to accumulate in few hands, and thus the 
relative importance of the capitalist may be 
constantly increasing. The Enteeprenetje 
is ignored by Bastiat, and still more the factor 
of Monopoly, which seems to appear on the 
scene as naturally as any other factor. 

The wide divergence between Bastiat’s theory 
of harmony and the facts of life under every 
variety of industrial rigime suggests the funda- 
mental fallacy of Ms system. It rests upon a 
false theory of nature. The Involuntarily social 
activities of men are assumed to he natural ; 
the voluntary activities are artificial and wir 
natural. Nature, thus narrowly conceived, is 
held to he ordained by a beneficent creator ; 
the artificial, simply because it is contrary to 
“nature,” violates the divine law and natural 
right, and is pernicious. This was the pMlo- 
sophy of Rousseau and the 18th century. 

Henry 0. Caeey (in Earmony of Interests, 
published 1849) agrees with Bastiat, if indeed 
he did not famish his fundamental propositions. 
Unlike Bastiat, however, he appreciated the 
value of arguments from real life ; and while 
making large use of fanciful illustration, he 
contributed other arguments of more importance. 
The chief of these is his argument on rent 
Ricardo assumes that men begin cultivation on 
the best lands, and then descend to the poorer. 
But Carey tries to prove from history that the 
opposite has been the case. The evidence 
adduced is worthy of consideration, though 
hardly conclusive. Aside from this, however, 
Carey seems to have overlooked the fact that 
the chronological order of settlement was ah 
accident of Ricardo’s formula, not its essence. 
When soils of unequal productivity are once in 
cultivation, the disparity gives rise to rent, 
whichever was cultivated first. 

A more noteworthy result of Carey’s obser- 
vation was his conversion to the theory of 
Peoteotion. Realising that the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests are complementary 
and necessary to each other, he was impressed 
by the fact that the development of one in the 
United States, and the other in England, 
largely destroyed that mutual helpfulness, 
so great was the barrier of distance and the 
cost of transportation. American interests 
plainly required the development of both 
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together. A study of the shifting commercial 
policy of the United States led him to conclude 
tnat a policy of protection was necessary for 
this. To the promotion of this policy he there- 
fore devoted nearly the whole of his first hook, 
the jffarmony of Interests. Advocacy of 
state intervention thus became as pronounced 
with Carey as that of laissezfaire with Bastiat. 
Thus, while the two agree in rejecting the 
“theory of discord” of Ricardo and Malthus, 
and in emphasising the harmony and beneficence 
of the natural order, Carey freely recognises as 
belonging to that order forces which Bastiat had 
denounced as destructive of liberty and so of 
harmony. Under either form the theory of 
harmony of interests is optimistic — ^more so, it 
will seem to many, than the facts will warrant ; 
but, as stated by Carey, it at least stands for 
juster premises, broader recognition of facts, 
and sounder methods of inquiry, than with 
Bastiat. Neither writer has had disciples of 
note, though extensive use has of course been 
made of their arguments. 

[In addition to Bastiat’s Harmonies Scono- 
miques and Carey’s Harmony of Interests already 
mentioned, may be cited Carey’s larger work, 
Principles of Social Science; also criticisms of 
their theories in Ingram’s History of Political 
Economy, Walker’s Land and its Rent, and 
especially Bdhm-Bawerk’s Capital and Interest, 
Smart’s translation. Bernard de Mandeville ad- 
vances the theory that selfish interests advance 
the public welfare, in his Fable of the Bees or 
Private Vices Publich Benefits, published in 1714. 
The belief in a harmonious natoal order also per- 
vades the writings of Quesnay and the physiocrats 
generally, as well as those of Adam Smith and 
Rousseau, underlying their optimism on the one 
hand, and the doctrine of laissez-faire on the other. 
See also Lassalle’s Bastiat. Schulze von Delitzsck.} 

H- H. P. 

HARMONIES OF INDUSTRIES. See 
Harmonies of Economics. 

HARMONISTS. See Communism. 
HARRINGTON, James (1611-1677), an 
eminent political writer, was the son of Sir 
Sapcote Harrington of Exton, in Rutlandshire. 
He studied at Oxford under Chillingworth, 
and then spent some years on the continent. 
He was greatly impressed by the flourishing 
condition of Holland, admiring its commerce, 
its social developments, and its political liberty. 
It was here he began his studies in political 
economy and government ; and he was fre- 
quently heard to say that, ‘ ‘ before he left Eng- 
land, he knew no more of anarchy, monarchy, 
aristocracy, democracy, oligarchy, or the like, 
than as hard words whose signification he found 
in liis dictionary.” Although a republican by 
conviction, Harrington was appointed in 1646 
one of the personal attendants of Charles 1. 
That unfortunate monarch delighted in his 
company, finding him to be very ingenious. 
“ They had often discourses concerning govern- 


ment ; but when they happened to talk of a 
commonwealth, the King seemed not to endure 
it” (Wood’s AiJience Oxonienses). Harringtou 
became strongly attached to the king, and 
accompanied him to the scaffold. His execu- 
tion affected him so much that he retired to 
his library and his literary pursuits. But to 
convince his friends that his grief was personal 
and not political, he produced his Oceana. This 
celebrated work — half romance, half treatise — 
on political philosophy, was written for the 
purpose of setting forth the best form of govern- 
ment for a commonwealth. The author’s ela- 
boration of his ideal republic was something 
in the same style as Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 
Harrington’s idea was that government should 
be established upon an equal agrarian basis, 
rising into the superstiuoture of three orders— 
the senate debating and proposing, the people 
resolving, and the magistracy executing by an 
equal rotation through the suffrage of the. 
people. The chief political doctrines inculcated 
in the work ai'e these : the real basis of power 
is property, especially landed property ; ac- 
cordingly landed property should be distri- 
buted and held in such a way that no one 
person should derive from it more than a fixed 
amount of revenue ; the rulers of the common- 
wealth should he changed avery three years, 
their successors being elected by ballot. The 
Oceana was published in 1 666, and excited much 
controversy. England figured as Oceana, Scot- 
land as Marpesia, Ireland as Panopsea, Henry 
YII. as Panurgus, Henry YIII. as Coraunus, 
Queen Elizabeth as Parthenia, Cromwell as 
Megaletor, etc. The work was dedicated to 
Cromwell, who read it, but characteristically 
declared that “ what he had won by the sword, 
he would not suffer himself to be scribbled 
out of.’" 

Harrington -not only endeavoured to propa- 
gate his republican opinions by writing, but 
with the same object formed a society of 
gentlemen called the Rota, who met at Miles’s 
coffee-house, Westminster, and indulged in 
able and brilliant discussions concerning govern- 
ment and the ordering of the commonwealth. 
They had a ballot-box, and this being a novel 
form of voting in England, it attracted great 
attention. The society continued to meet 
until General Monk paved the way for the 
return of Charles II. After the restoration, 
Harrington lived more privately, hut he was 
still regarded as a dangerous person, who main- 
tained and propagated principles which could 
never he reconciled with monarchical govern- 
ment. He employed himself now in reducing 
his politics into short and easy aphorisms 
methodically digested, and freely communicated 
his views to all who visited him. While 
engaged in completing his system, he was 
arrested at the close of 1661, and committed 
to the Tower of London for treasonable designs 
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and practices. He suffered a long and severe 
imprisonment, in tlie course of whicli lie lost 
his reason. In his latter years he wrote 
severely against the Stuarts, especially con- 
demning Charles I., whom he had once strongly 
admired, for his consummate and obstinate 
tyranny. He also wrote various essays and 
papers in defence of his gi'eat work. His 
writings were edited by Toland in 1700, and 
the Oceana was partly reprinted as recently as 
1887. Harrington died of palsy at W estminster. 

[Chalmers’s Biograjphical Dictionary. — Toland’s 
Infe and Works of James Sarrington, 1700. — 
Birch’s edition, 1737. — Oceana, a'§ reprinted by 
Henry Morley, 1887. — Bonar’s Philosophy and 
Pol. Mcon., 1893.] 6. B- s. 

HARRIS, Joseph (1702-1764), said to have 
begun life as a blacksmith at Talgarth, in 
Breconshire, his native place, was appointed 
assay master of the mint in 1748. Besides 
several works on navigation, trigonometry, 
optics, and astronomy, he wrote an Essay on 
Money and Coins, in two parts, published in 
1767 and 1768. He introduced the first part 
by an enlightened statement of some leading 
principles of political economy, stiU worth 
reading ; he dwelt particularly on the relation 
of the minimum standard of subsistence to the 
cost of production ; and he treated the whole 
subject of money and of foreign exchanges with 
singular clearness both of view and of style. 
He was perfectly free from the mercantile theory 
of wealth, and not very far from free- trade prin- 
ciples. His monometallism was pronounced, 
and he doubted whether the existing silver 
standard could be exchanged for a gold standard. 
The second part is a vigorous demonstration 
of the evils which must follow any debasement 
of the coinage, with an historical account of the 
variations in the standard before his time. 

{Diet, of Motional Biography. — R. Williams, 
Diet, of Eminent Welshmen . — See also references 
in M'Culloch, Literature of Political Economy, 
and in Jevons’s article on Cantillon, Contenyp. 
Review, January 1881]. E. G. p. 

HARRISOH, William (1534-1593), clerk 
in holy orders, is a writer of economic import- 
ance through the inclusion in his Description 
of England of many valuable details as to the 
economic condition of Elizabethan England. 
Thus he acq^uaints us with the fact that wine 
was a home product at that time. In part ii. 
of the above work he urges that the action of 
the merchants in procuring the prohibition of 
foreign bottoms has led to a rise in prices. As 
this was part of the popular navigation policy, 
his attack on it shows considerable independence 
of thought. 

In addition to the above work, Harrison left 
two MSS., one dealing with contemporary 
weights and measures (1587), the other a 
chronology. 

[Ashley, Economic Eistory, vol. i. pt. ii.] 


HAETE, Rev. Walter (1709-1774), a friend 
of Pope, traveUing tutor to Lord Chesterfield’s 
son, and vicar of St. Austell and St. Blazey in 
Cornwall, 1760. Besides miscellaneous essays 
and poems and an unsuccessful history of 
Gustavus Adolphus, he wrote two Essays on 
Eushandry, 1764, the first on agriculture in 
general, the second on the cultivation of lucerne. 
The former, a literary eulogy of agriculture as 
the basis and support of all flourishing com- 
munities, is rambling and wholly unscientific 
in its treatment of the subject, but enterprising 
and suggestive of many foreign, even American 
and Ausiatic, plants and methods which might 
be introduced into England. 

[Chalmers’s Biog. Diet . ; the dates in this account 
may be corrected by Poster’s Alumni Oxonienses, 
1715-1886. — Diet, of National Biography. — Gmt. 
Mag. 1774.] e. g. p. 

HARTLIB, Samuel (fl. 1630-1660), the 
friend of Milton and Sir W. Petty, published 
or edited, sometimes with additions of his 
own, many valuable works on agriculture and 
kindred subjects. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned, 1. A Discourse of Huslandrie used 
in Brabard and- Flanders, etc. (by Sir Richard 
Weston), London, 1650, 4to, 2nd ed. ; 
corrected and enlarged, London, 4to, 1652. 
When the first edition was published, Hartlib 
did not know the name of the author. 2. 
An ImenMon of Engines in motion, etc. (by 
Cressy Dymock), London, 4to, 1651 j 
Reprinted, with a biography of Dymock, in 
Dirck’s Memoir of EartUl. 3. An Essay for 
the advancement of husbandry learning; or 
pr(^osiiions for the erecting a College of 
Suslandry ; and in order theremto for the 
taking in of pupils or apprentices. And also 
friends or fellowes of the same CoUedge or Boeiety. 
4. The Reformed EiLshandman ; or a brief 
Treatise of the errors, defects, and meomenimees 
of our English Hushandry, etc., London, 4to, 
1651. 5. Samuel Eartlib, Ms Legacie; or an 
Enlargement of the Discourse of Eushandry used 
in Brabant and Flanders, etc., London, 4to, 
1651. This work consists of HartHb’s address, 
Sir Richard Weston’s “ legacy ” to his sons, and 
“a large letter” to Hartlib (by Cressy Dymock 
or Robert Child). The thfrd edition (1655) is 
a much larger work, and has the title Samuel 
Eartlib, his Legacy of Eushandry. Wherein 
are bequeoih^ to the commonwealth of England, 
not only Brabant and Flanders, but also many 
more ovllandiAh and domestick experiments and 
secrets (of Gabriel Flats and others). 6. A 
designs for Plentie, by an universall planting of 
Fruit-trees, etc., London, 4to, 1652. Hartlib 
did not know the author of this work, which 
was given to a friend of his by Colonel John 
Barkstead. 7. A discoverie for division or 
setting out of land as to tM best form, etc., 1653. 
This consists mainly of a letter from Cressy 
Dymock. 8. The Compleat Eushandman; or 
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a discourse of the whole a/rt of EuslaTidry, loth 
Forrccir/n cmd Domestick, etc. Unto which 
is added, A particular discourse of the Naturall 
History and JECushandry of Ireland. Two parts, 
London, 4to, 1669. The second part consists' 
of an appendix to the “ Legaoie,” mth the date 
1652. 9. An Hssay upon Master W. Potter's 

Designs; concerning a Bank of Lands to he 
erected throughout this corn/nnonwealth, etc., 
London (n. d.) 8vo. 

[Tor an account of Hartlib’s life and other 
publications, see Dictionary of Nationod Bio- 
graphy.'] w. A. s. H. 

HASSIA, Heneiotts de. See LANaEKSTEiN. 
HAWKINS, Edwaee (1780-1867), numis- 
matist and antiquarian, was born at Maccles- 
field, and educated partly at the grammar school 
there, partly by private tuition. After being 
in the Macclesfield bank for a time, he entered 
into partnership with his father in a bank at 
Swansea, and together they managed the copper 
works at Neath Abbey {Diet. Nat. Biog.). In 
1806 he was elected fellow of the Linnean, 
in 1821 fellow of the Royal Society, in 1826 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
president in 1860 of the Numismatic Society. 
In 1826 he acted, as deputy for Taylor Combe, 
keeper of antiquities and coins in the British 
Museum ; upon his death in 1826, Hawkins 
was appointed to the post, which he occupied 
until 1861 {Stai. and Rules of Brit, ifws., pp. 
41*, 43 ; Medallic Illustrations, i. vi.). From 
an early age he had devoted much attention to 
the study of coins, and amassed a very com- 
plete series of English medals, while his coHeo- 
tion -of English political caricatures was the 
finest known. Both collections were purchased 
by the trustees of the British Museum — ^the 
medals in 1860, and the prints in 1868 {Medallic 
lUustr., i. vi.). 

Hawkins’s most important contributions to 
numismatic literature, in addition to valuable 
papers published iu the Transactions of the Numis- 
matic Society and the Society of Antiquaries, are 
(1) The Silver Coins of England (1841). This, 
with necessary alterations and additions, has since 
been edited by his grandson, R. D. Kenyon (1876, 
1887), and remains the standard work on the 
subject. (2) He also collected materials for a 
work on medals. It was intended to issue this as 
a Museum publication, but when the portion com- 
pleted to the close of the reign of William HI., 
was printed and submitted to the trustees in 
1852, they declined to pass it, in consequence of 
the expression of certam political opinions which 
they considered undesirable in a government 
publication {Hamard, 3rd July 1854; Medall. 
Mustr., i. vi.). After some years the historical 
notes were, with Hawkins’s sanction, revised by his 
successor, W. S. Vaux, and hy Sir A W. Tranks. 
Further matter, which resulted from inspection of 
various foreign collections unvisited by Hawkins, 
led to certam modifications of opinion, and to tbe 
addition of many fresh illustrations. The work, 


brought down to the death of George II, was 
eventually edited by Sir A. W. Tranks (now 
keeper of Brit, and Med. Antiquities) ; and by 
H. A. Grueber (now assistant keeper of coins and 
medals), as a Museum publication in 1885, under 
the title of Medallic lllustratiom of the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland. (3) Description of 
Anglo- Gallic Coins in Brit. Mus., begun by 
Taylor Combe, was completed by Hawldns (1826). 
Ill addition to these, Hawkins completed Combe’s 
work in Description of Ancient Marhles in Brit. 
Mus., V. (1826), and edited parts vii., x. (1839 
1842, 1845). His many valuable memoranda on 
his collection of prints were purchased by the 
Museum, and incorporated, after revision, in the 
Catalogue of Prints and Draioings in Brit. Mus. 
Ill pt. i. prepared by F. G. Stephens (1877). For 
the Chetham Society, Hawkins edited Sir W. 
Brereton's Travels (1844), and The Holy I/yfe and 
History of Seynt Werhurge (1848). 

[See Ward, T. H., Men of the Reign, 1885.— 
Proc. of Antiq. Soc., 23rd April 1868. — Numis- 
matic Chronicle, N.S., vii. (fSQ7).—Athen(mim, 
15th June 1867. — Introductions to the yarious 
works already mentioned.] E. a. m. 

HAWKINS, Sir John (1719-89). The son 
of a carpenter, who was afterwards a surveyor, 
Hawkins was originally brought up to his 
father’s trade, but abandoned it in favour of the 
law, and became an attorney. He manned a 
Miss Storer, who brought him a large dowry 
which enabled him to retire from business ; and 
he became chairman of the Middlesex justices. 
He was knighted in 1772, in recognition of his 
services in suppressing the election riots at 
Brentford in 1768, and the Moorfield ridts in 
1769. His experience of the bad condition of 
the roads led him to publish his Ohservations on 
the State of the Highways, and on the Laws for 
amending them and keeping them in Repair 
(Lend., 1763), subjoining to them the draft of 
a bill consolidating former acts for the mainten- 
ance of the highways. The act based on this 
was so skilfully drawn that for many years 
it did not require amendment. The treatise 
takes up the history of various acts of parliament 
on this head, and shows how they had fallen 
into disuse, with some remarks on the practical 
difliculty of legally enforcing the acts in many 
cases. Hawkins's observations do not apply to 
turnpike roads, which were in good condition. 
He also expatiates on the fact that the rich paid 
proportionately far less than the poor towards 
the maintenance of the highways. Hawkins 
had given much attention to music, and also 
published a Life and Works of Dr. Johnson 
(Lond., 1787), with whom he had been intimate. 
Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, is consistently 
unjust to Hawkins, who, however, appears to 
have been a somewhat coarse man. He was 
huried in Westminster Abbey, 

[Chalmers, Biographical Dictionary (from in- 
formation supplied by the family), Loncl, 1812- 
1817. — Boswell, lAfe of Johnson, edited by J. Wi 
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Croker, Loud., 18'48. — Sir G. Grove, JHctionary 
of Musk, Lond., 1879-88.] e. h. h. 

HAYES, JohnL. (1818-1887), bominMaine ; 
died in Cambridge, Mass. Eor the last twenty- 
five years of Ms life lie was actively identi- 
fied with the tariff discussions in the United 
States, particularly defending protective duties 
in favour of the woollen interests. In 1865 he 
became secretary of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, and edited their 
quarterly publication. He was president of 
the tariff commission of 1882, and was largely 
responsible for the report of that body. His 
writings were voluminous, and for the most part 
may be found in the several volumes of the 
bulletin referred to, which is exceedingly 
valuable as reflecting the protectionist sentiment 
of the period. 

Among his pamphlets may be mentioned The 
Fleece and the Loom, 1866. — Wools of the linked 
States, 1872. — Sheep Industry in the South, 1878. 
'—The Farmers' Question, 1880 ; and various writ- 
ings on Eeciprocity. See “Memoir” by G. B. 
Stebbins in Bulletin of Wool Manufacturers, voL 
rviil p. 97. d. b. »• 

HAYHE, Samuel (fl. 1660-1697), surveyor 
of customs, was born probably in Devonshire in 
1645. For seven years he was clerk assistant 
to Joseph Ash, collector of the customs of 
Plymouth and Cornwall. He then became an 
“adventurer at sea” ; during the Dutch war of 
1672, was employed in the prize ofS.ce and the 
admiralty ; engaged afterwards in the trade 
with France ; and in 1680 was appointed riding 
surveyor of the customs and surveyor for the 
Navigation Act in Devon and Cornwall. 

Hayne published : 1. An abstract of_ all the 

. . . Also, of all the laws made for securing our 
plantation trade to ourselves, with observations 
tfmem, proving that the Jews [in their practical 
way of trade at this time) break them all, to the 
great damage of the king in his customs, etc. . . . 
Together with the hardships and difficulties the 
author hath already met vMh, in hk endeavouring 
to find out and detect the ways and methods they 
take to effect it, London, 4to, 1685. 2. The 

manifesto of near one hundred and fifty Knights, 

. . . Merchants -and citizens of London, against 
the Jews now in England. . . ., London, 1697, 
fol. W. A. 8. H. 

HAYNES, Chkistopher (fli. 1713), mer- 
chant, was apparently engaged in the trade 
with Spain. During the controversy on the 
8 th and 9 th clauses of the treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) he contributed “ many useful pieces ” on 
that subject to the British Merchant (see 
King, Chaiiles). w. a. s. h. 

HAYNES, John (fl. 1706-1715), w^ool 
factor, published : 1. A view of the pTesed stale 
of the dothing trade in England, uMh remarks 
on the causes of .. . its decay, cmd a scheme of 
proper remedies for the recovery of it, etc., 
London, 1706, 8vo. 2. Great Britain’s glory, 
or an account of the great number of poor 


employed in the woollen ard silk manufacturics ; 
. . . with the reasmis of the decay of these trades, 
etc., London, 1715, 8vo. (The latter is little 
more than a new edition of the former ; it is 
apparently cited by McCulloch {Liter aMre of 
Folitical Economy, p. 237), as Fromskn for the 
Poor.) 3. Proposals for the more effectual pre~ 
venting the eaportation of wool in. d.). He 
proposed the proMbition of water-carriage of 
wool, the registi'ation of all w’ool produced in 
the country, prosecutions for infringement of 
the statutes dealing with the wnol trade hy 
special commissions appointed for that purpose, 
and other measures which he thought would 
prevent the exporiation of wool. He is probably 
identical with the “John Haines” who addressed 
a memorial to the government in 1702, asking 
to be appointed “general supervisor” in Hamp- 
shire and Dorset for the prevention of the 
exportation of wool. His request was refused 
on the ground that the commissioners of customs 
could not advise the appointment of such an 
officer, or recommend a person “who had re- 
ceived the censure of the House of Commons 
on his knees.” 

{Treasury Papers, Ixxxii. 26.] w. a. s. H. 
HAXTHAUSEN, August Fbanz, Freiherr 
von (1792-1866), was born at Bokendorf in 
IrYestphalia. From 1808 to 1813 he studied at 
the school of mining at Clausthal. He served 
for some time as a volunteer in the Hanoverian 
aimy, and then went to the university of 
Gottingen to study law. He was there associ- 
ated with a circle interested in art and poetry, 
from which proceeded a periodical to which 
Amim, Brentano, and the brothers Grimm were 
contributors ; and occupied himself much in the 
collection of German popular songs and sagas. 
In 1819 he returned to his native place, and 
devoted Mmself during several years to an earnest 
study of the agrarian condition of North Ger- 
many. He published, in 1829, the results of 
his researches in relation to the principalities of 
Paderhom and Corvey. This work attracted the 
notice of the then crown prince, afterwards King 
Frederick WilLiam IV. ; the author was invited 
to Berlin, and was entrusted with the mission 
of examining in the respective localities the 
agrarian systems of the several Prussian prov- 
inces, and communicating the results of his 
inquiries to the ministry. To give him the 
necessary influence with the provincial officials, 
he was made a privy 'councillor. He travelled 
for nine years tMough the Prussian dominions, 
and coUected ample materials for the gi*eat 
work which was projected. He published, 
however, only one volume, which dealt with the 
provinces of East and West Prussia (1839). A 
second volume, relating to Pomerania, was pub- 
lished twenty-two years later by A Padberg 
(1861) ; this branch of the subject had been 
partially handled by Haxthausen in a brief 
treatise on the formerly Slavic districts of 
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Germany (1842). An article of his in a 
German periodical on the Russian ukase of 
1842 regulating the contracts between the land- 
lords and peasants in that country, attracted 
much attention; it was reprinted by the 
Allgmu’inc Z&itung, the BebaU, and the Times, 
who all interpreted the signature A. v. H. as 
being that of Alexander von Humboldt. This 
article led to Haxthausen’s appointment by the 
Emperor Nicholas to conduct investigations in 
his dominions similar to those on which he had 
been employed in Prussia. He travelled ex- 
tensively in Russia during 1843-44, the king 
of Prussia continuing his salary during his 
absence, and so making him independent of 
the Russian authorities. The fruit of his in- 
quiries appeared in, the following publications: 
— Studien uber die innerm Zustdnde, das 
Volksleben, und iiisbesondere die Idndlwficn 
Emrichtungen Eusslands (3 vols. 1847-1852), 
also published in Trench with the title J^tudes 
sur la situation inUrieure, la me naMoTiale, et 
les institutions de la Russie (1848-1863). An 
English translation by Robert Paris was pub- 
lished in 1866, with the title of The Russian 
Empire — Transcaucasia: this was an account 
of the family and communal life, and social 
condition of certain populations between the 
Black and Caspian Seas (1856) ; an English 
translation, by John Edward Taylor, appeared 
in 1864, before the German original was pub- 
lished. There appeared besides in English, by 
the same translator, as a kind of supplement to 
the foregoing, The Tribes of the Caucasus, with 
an account of Schcmyl and the Murids (1855). 
'We have also from Haxthausen’s pen the follow- 
ing: Ee Vabolitim par voie Ugislative du 
partage 4gal et temporaire des ferres dans les 
commuTies russes (1858) ; and Tie Idndliche 
Verfassung Russlands, ihre Entwickelmig und 
FeststeUung in dev Gesetzgebung vmlSGl (1866). 

Haxthausen was a member of the United 
Diet in 1847, ai^d also for a short time a 
member of the first Prussian chamber. The 
practical objects which Haxthausen had in 
view in his treatment of the agrarian condi- 
tion of Horth Germany, were the liberation of 
the soil from the power of capital, and the 
reform of the constitution of the provinoial-| 
estates {Stdndische Verfassung). Roscher re- 
gards him as one of the best of the group of 
conservative writers who at this period treated 
German economical questions, and who, both 
as owners of landed property and as state 
functionaries, understood many things better 
than the abstract liberal economists. He 
considers him, in particular, to have thrown 
new light on the question of the village com- 
munities of the middle ages. The same 
eminent critic speaks highly of his power of 
accurate observation, as evidenced by his 
Russian investigations ; but remarks that he 
shows the usual “ pseudo-historical ” weakness 


of reactionaries in recommending the mainten- 
ance by the Russians of their Eeldgemeinschaft, 
even after the abolition of serfdom, thus 
confounding the transitoi’y peculiarity of a 
particular stage of culture with a permanent 
trait of the national character. 

[Lippert in the Eandworterbuch der Staatsvns- 
senschaften, edited by Conrad and others (vol. iv. 
1892). — Reifferscheid in the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie (vol. xi. 1880). — Roscher, GescUcUe 
der N. 0., p. 1027.] j. k. i. 

HEARH, William Edwaed (1826-1888), 
bom in the county of Cavan, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, was, after having been 
professor of Greek at Queen’s College, Galway, 
from 1849 to 1864, appointed in the latter year 
professor of political economy and other 
subjects at the university of Melbourne. Later 
he became a member of the legislative council 
of Victoria, and took an active part in the affairs 
of the colony np to his death. 

Hearn’s principal contribution to economics, 
the happily- named Rlutology (1st ed. 1864, 
2nd, 1878), is a model of the style which may 
be called classical. Like Hermann or Ricardo, 
Hearn holds an intermediate course between 
the highest abstractions and mere information ; 
neither soaring to mathematical analysis, nor 
creeping among historical details. As one 
among many specimens of this method, tho 
chapter on exchange {Plutology, oh. xiv.) may 
be referred to, presenting as it does all the 
relations of price to utility and cost of produc- 
tion, except those which can hardly be ex- 
pressed without mathematics. So the chapter 
on the circumstances which determine the 
extent of capital may seem to fall short of 
perfection only by the want of a more quan- 
titatively exact analysis of tbe influence of 
Distance in Time (g'.iJ.) on value. It is 
justly said by Prof. Marshall : “Hearn's Rlut- 
ology ... is at once simple and profound ; it 
afibrds an admirable example of the way in 
which detailed analysis may be applied to afford 
a training of a very high order for the young, 
and to give them an intelligent acquaintance 
with the economic conditions of life, without 
forcing upon them any particular solution of 
those more difficult problems on which they are 
not yet able to form an independent judgment.” 
Among other high testimonies to the excellence 
of this work may be cited Jevons’s reference, in 
the “ Concluding remarks ” of his Theory, to 
“Professor Hearn’s views.” Hearn wrote 
several other works, cited below, relating to 
social science, and was also a frequent con- 
tributor to the local press of Melbourne. 

Th£ Cassell Prize Essay on the Condition of 
Ireland, 1851 [In three chapters : (1) investigates 
the causes of the existing evils ; (2) estimates the 
industrial resources of Ireland ; (3) proposes 
remedies for such distress, —mostly simple legal 
reforms.] 
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The, Aryan Eouseholdj its Structure and its 
Deoeh^pnient : an Introduction to Comjparatwe 
Jv/risprudencet 1879. — The Goverrment of Eng- 
land, its Structure and its Development, 1887. 

F. T. E. 

HEARTH-MONEY or HEARTH-TAX. 
The earliest such tax in England, “a fnmage, 
or tax of smoke farthings,” was levied in Anglo- 
Saxon times, probably as a customary payment 
to the king from all hearths bnt those of the 
poor. 

In 1662 a tax of 2s. was levied on every 
hearth or stone in all dwelling-houses, except 
those of the poor who were exempt from church- 
rate and poor-rate, or fulfilled certain other con- 
ditions. In 1689, though the tax produced 
£170,000 a year, it was repealed on account 
of its unpopularity : it reached a poorer class 
than the old subsidies which it had superseded; 
it was farmed ; and the inquisitorial visits of 
the inspectors, or “chimneymen,” were deeply 
resented (see Halifax, Eabl of). 

[Dowell’s Eist of ToMdion and Taxes in 
England, vols. i., if., iii.] E. <3. P. 

HEATHFIELD, Richard (c. 1776-1869), 
accountant. He proposed a tax of 15 per cent 
on alL property, to pay off the national debt, 
and endeavoured to explain the advantages 
which would accrue from this proceeding 
The same expedient had been suggested by A. 
Hutcheson in 1717, when the debt was only 
some £50,000,000. The suggestion derives its 
chief importance from having had the approval 
of Ricardo, and from having been proposed in 
parliament by General Palmer in 1832. Heath- 
field also wrote other tracts embodying the same 

Elements of a Elan for the Liquidation of the 
Pullic Debt of the United Kingdom (Lond., 1819), 
and Further Observations on the Practicability 
and Expediency of liquidating the Public DM of 
the United Kingdom, including some Considera- 
tions on Population and the Poor (Lond., 1820). 

R. H. H. 

HEDGMINT. A word used by Malynes, the 
existence of which sets before us the frequent 
manufacture of false money by persons in 
authority (see Pollards and Crookards). * ‘ If 
any Hedgmint (for so doe the States of the 
Vnited Provinces of the Netherlands call the 
Mints of pettie Lords, which by falsified 
standards do imitate to coyne the money of 
other Princes)” . . . 

[Malynes, Lex Mercatoria, 1622, p. 489.] 

HEDONISM. This term, derived from the 
Greek hidrniA (^5ov^)= pleasure, is used to 
describe that philosophy which makes the 
attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of 
pain the supreme end of action, — in other words, 
defines virtue to he that course of conduct 
which produces the largest sum of happiness. 
Hedonism is thus the same as epicureanism in 
the proper sense of that term. Utilitarianism 
is hedonism modified by the substitution of the 


happiness of mankind for the happiness of the 
individual as the aim of virtuous conduct. 
Political economy has no necessary connection 
with either the selfish or the unselfish form of 
hedonism. Since, however, the one or the other 
has been very widely accepted in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, it is natural that many 
eminent economists should have been hedonists 
in their moral theories. See Morality, Sys- 
onEMs OF, IN relation to Political Economy 
and the writers there referred to. f. o. m. 

HEEREN, Arnold Hermann Ludwig 
(1760-1842), studied in the university of 
Gottingen, where he became in 1787 professor 
of philosophy, and in 1801, of history. As an 
author, he remained several years uncertain 
whether to devote himself to philosophy or his- 
tory ; his first publications were editions of the 
DeEkcomiis of the rhetorician Menander, and the 
Edogae physical, et Mem of Stobaeus. His most 
important contributions to historical studies 
have been collected in his Historische WerJee 
(15 vols. Gottingen, 1821-26), among which 
ought to be mentioned here voL vii., EandTmch 
der GeschvMe des Alterthums m/it b^onderer 
EUcJcsicht auf V&tfamingen, Eandel und Colo- 
nim, and vols. viii. and ix. ; Eandbuch der 
GesdhuMe des Europdischen StaMemystems vmd 
seiner Golonien. But .the work which from the 
moment of its appearance conferred celebrity 
on Ms name (rots. x. to xv. of the Eistorische 
Werhe), and wMch has been translated into 
most European languages after having been 
recast in successive editions, is the Ideen liber 
die PolUik, Verkehr und Eandel der vomehmsten 
Volker der alien Welt. 

Heeren himself explains his object in the 
Preface (FbvracZe) : “I write neither a history 
of ancient nations, nor a general history of 
political systems and trade. ... My plan is 
limited, excepting preliminary general views, 
to isolated pictures of various nations (p. iv. 
2nd ed. 1805). I have no hypothesis to found, 
no favourite tenets to demonstrate, no opponent 
to overthrow. ... I state what I have found 
as I found it ; what is, certain as certain ; what 
is probable as simply probable” (p. vi.). 

Heeren may be considered as one of the earliest 
opponents to what has been caRed Manchester- 
thum in Germany. He writes in his chapter 
Ueber Griechische StaMswirthschaftx ‘'Perhaps 
the Greeks were not folly aware of the import- 
ance of the division of labour, but they were 
free from the modem school philosophy wMch 
would gladly transform nations into mere 
wealth-producing herds. They felt, of course, 
that to live, man must produce ; stiH it never 
strack them that man only Kves to produce 
(vol. iii. p. 272). . . . Every Mgh and divine 
feelmg must be trampled down before there is 
room for such theories as degrade Socrates and 
Christ to the unproductive {sUrile) class (p. 274). 
... It is possible to live happily in Otaheit 
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without regard to the system of Adam Smith” 
(p. 322). 

Nevertheless he had accepted some of the 
teaching of the new school, especially respecting 
mercantilism; “Their aim (the Greeks’) was 
not to keep the stock of minted coins inviolate, 
or to increase it ; nothing was heard about the 
balance of trade, and the resulting high-handed 
{gmaltsami) regulations. They paid taxes, 
but without the modern object of directing 
industrial activity by means of the exclusion 
of this or that class of goods. The export of 
raw material was not prohibited, manufactures 
were not favoured at the expense of agriculture. 
In this sense, industry, commerce, and trade 
were free ” (p. 283). 

Heeren’s history is perhaps deficient from the 
standpoint of modern minute criticism of texts, 
but its fluent and elegant style, its clear state- 
ment of facts, and judicial honesty in con- 
troversy, account for its former popularity. 
’It has been ti'anslated into most European 
languages (into Trench in 1830-34, 6 vols. 8vo, 
and into English : Eistorical Bmardhes into the 
BoliticSf Intercourse, and Trade of the Brindjpal 
Fations of Antiquity, 8 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1833). 
[See Notice in M‘Culloch’s Literature of Pol. 
JSdon., 1845, p. 151.1 E. oa. 

HEGEL, G. W. E. (1770-1831), was educated 
at the Stuttgart gymnasium and Tubingen 
university. After some years' private tutor- 
ship in Switzerland and Frankfurt, and studious 
leisure in Jena, he became professor in Jena, 
1805 ; for eight years’ rector of Ntirnberg 
gymnasium, 1808-1816 ; professor at Heidel- 
berg, 1816 ; and then at Berlin, 1818, where 
he remained till his death. 

Hegel’s leading characteristics are (a) his 
notion of development, and (&) his bold and 
thorough application of it to every phase of life 
and being. Development is to him a progress 
through conflict of opposites. Like Heraclitus, 
he finds that change is the essence of things ; 
and his resemblance to the philosopher of 
Ephesus is undoubted, however fallacious it 
may be to find, with LassaUe, an almost com- 
plete Hegelian system in the sayings of the 
ancient philosopher. He finds that not only 
in our thoughts but in the nature of things, 
there is a constant process from one extreme to 
. another, and then to a reconcilmg third, which 
in its turn becomes an extreme, and finds its 
own opposite, to be conquered by it and then 
to lie down with it within the fold of a new 
third reconciler, the fate of which is in due 
course the same. But the change is not simply 
flux and destruction ; it is true development. 
Each third stage is more concrete than the last ; 
each third stage contains in it all that has 
gone before. Hegel finds this notion most 
clearly realised in life, and especially in the 
most concrete forms of human life. Instead 
of treating law and morality as separate and 


separable, he finds these notions to be abstract 
and false when separated, and to be true and 
concrete only when viewed together in the 
family, civil society, and state. Civil society, 
more particularly, is the domain of what the 
older economists called “natural liberty,” where 
there is pursuit of private gain obeying laws of 
which the private persons are unconscious. So 
far Hegel vindicates to political economy its 
claim to a realm of its own, civil society. 
But the limits of it at once appear. Civil 
society, as it itself grew out of the family, 
must itself pass into the state, where there is 
a conscious union of regard for rights with 
regard for duties, and the public good is deliber- 
ately sought. The development of civil society 
into the state, a development which, in Hegel 
.as in Aristotle, is to be taken logically, not 
historically, takes place through associations, 
commercial, professional, and otherwise. Finally 
the state itself is not an ultimate end ; states 
are individual members of larger groups, and 
aU groups are members of the one humanity. 
The progress of the human race from generation 
to generation and age to age is the subject of 
the philosophy of liistory ; and there is the same 
relentless process there as in the case of the single 
society. As Dr. "Weryho well expresses it, mors 
immortalis is taken for the law of life. 

This idea of development, as a mors 
immortalis, was retained by the Hegelians 
Marx, Engels, and Lassalle, when they 
created the new German socialism. They 
retained little else, for it became an axiom with 
them that all that is, is material ; and spirit, 
that was to Hegel not only the roof and crown 
of things but the very essence of all things, was 
.disowned altogether. 

Their materialistic view of history marks a 
further alteration. Not only is there, to them, 
no spirit in Hegel’s sense ,* but there is no pro- 
gress except by changes in economic facts. The 
state of human societies as regards wealth — and 
especially the means and modes of producing 
wealth — ^is held to determine their condition in 
respect of all other features, hitherto supposed 
to be independent. Law, religion, and 
political institutions are thus supposed to be 
dub to economical causes. Thisi view, recently 
expounded by Professor Loria with even fewer 
reservations than by the Germans, would need 
a separate discussion. It receives no support 
jBrom Hegel, and cannot be traced to his 
influence. 

Hegel’s influence, m fact, on political 
economy has been much less profound and 
direct than on philosophy. In no part of his 
voluminous writings does he give much space 
to economic discussion ; and the keen interest 
shown by his contemporary Fichte in the con- 
dition of the people is absent in Hegel. Yer 
he deserves mention in the history of political 
economy, for it was a group of his disciples 
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tliat first fairly planted the philosopliical idea 
of development in the soil of economics. The 
Young Hegelians, Marx, Engels, Huge, taught 
at Paris, in the D&utsch-Franzodsche JaJvrhiiclier 
(1844), a revolutionary socialism founded on a 
notion of development derived from Hegel’s, 
though confessedly unlike its parent in many 
important particulars. Proudhon’s attempt to 
apply Hegelian formulas more literally, in the 
same direction, was nob so skilful, as the 
controversy between Proudhon and Marx 
(1846-47) brought out very clearly. Fo doubt 
the connection between Hegel’s principles and 
the application of them by this group of his 
followers did not become closer ; German 
socialism soon became more economic than 
philosophical But the attraction possessed by 
such a book as Hegel’s Philosophy of Eight for 
such men as Engels and Marx is a significant 
fact both for philosophers and economists. (See 
also Lassallb ; Marx ; Proudhon ; Ruge). 

Hegel’s "Works were edited by Marheineke, 
Schulze, Gans, Hotho, Michelet, Forster, 
Rosenkranz in 18 vols. (1832-40), to which is 
to be added a 19th voL (1887), edited by his son 
Karl Hegel, and containing his correspondence. 

[His Life by Rosenkranz was published in 
1844. The Philosophy of Eight is vol. 8 of 
Works. A summary is given in Bonar’s 
Philosophy and, Political Economy (1893), bk. 
iv., ch. iv., Hegel.” Another account, 

professedly from unpublished MSS. of Hegel, is 
given by Dr. Georg Mollat, System der Sitt’ 
lichkeit von Segel (Osterwieck), 1893, and Dr. 
Mollat has also published Hegel’s Essay on the 
German Constitution (1^%^). For the relation* 
of Marx to Hegel see Bonar loc. cit, and also 
Barth’s GeschiM^hilosophie Eegels (Leipzig, 
1890), and L. Weryho’s Marx als Philosoph 
(Bern and Leip 2 dg, 1894). For the relation of. 
Lassalle to Hegel, see especially Lassalle’s Die 
PMlosophie Eeradeitos des Dunlceln, etc. (1858), 
and his Erworlene Eechte (1861).] j. b. 

HEIR. In popular language this expression 
is generally used for any* one who inherits, 
sometimes also, more especially in the plural 
form, in the sense of next of kin. The 
etymological equivalents of the word in the 
continental languages (hiritier, erede^ Erhe^ etc.) 
are generally used in the sense of the Latin word 
*‘heres,” which designated a person who by 
reason of his parentage or of a testamentary 
appointment became the universal successor of 
a deceased person, and whilst taking over all 
the predecessor’s property, was personally liable 
for his debts and legacies (unless he had taken 
advantage of the Bekeficium Inyentarii) 
{q.v.). In English technical language the word 
“heir-at-law” is used for the person to whom 
freehold property descends in case of Intestacy 
(g^.-y.) ; in the case of copyhold .property the 
designation is “customary heir.” The words 
“and his heirs,” when added to the name of a 


person to whom land is conveyed in fee simple, 
indicate that he is to take an “ estate of inherit- 
ance ” and not a mere life estate, but they do 
not in any way prevent him from dealing with 
the property to the exclusion of his heir-at-law ; 
the words “ and the heirs of his lody” on the 
other hand, indicate an estate tail (see Entail, 
Law of). e. s. 

HEIRLOOMS. In the correct use of the term 
heirlooms are those chattels which by the custom 
of 'particnlar places are attacbnd to an estate of 
inheritance in land. They are not devisable 
by wiR bnt always descend with the estate. 
The term is, however, often used to denote 
chattels that are aimexed to an estate of inherit- 
ance by the common law or by the terms of a 
wiU or settlement. 

[Goodeve on Real Property, London, 4th ed. 
1897.] j. E. c. M. 

HELD, Adolf von (1844-1880), a distin- 
guished economist, was bom at Wiirzburg, where 
his father. Dr. Joseph von Held, was professor 
of jurisprudence. He pursued the study of 
political science at his native place, at Munich, 
and at Berlin. In 1872 he was appointed pro- 
fessor at Bonn, and in 1880 at Berlin ; and in 
the same year his career, which had so far been 
one of brilliant promise, was cut short by his 
death from accidental drowning in the lake of 
Thun. He had been .secretary, and an active 
member, of the Verdn fur Sozialpolitih. His 
first publication was Carey's Socialwissenschaft 
und das Mereantilsystem, 1866. Roscher praises 
his article on Adam Smith in Hildebrand’s 
Jahrb.f 1867, as containing one of the most 
unprejudiced and altogether excellent apprecia- 
tions of the great Scotchman anywhere pro- 
duced. 

The principal writings of Held were Die Einkom- 
memteuer, 1872. — Die deutsche Arbeiterpresse der 
Gegenwari, 1873. — Sozialismus, Sozialdemokratie 
und Sodalpolitik, 1877 (which may he described 
as a manifesto of the principles and policy of the 
Kathedersoaialisten) ; and Grundriss fur VovUs- 
ungen vh&r Eational-OeJconomie (2nd edit. 1878). 
— ^He left behind him in MS. Zwei BVLcher zur 
sozicden Oeschichte Englands, a portion of a great 
work, for which he had prepared himself by studies 
in London during June, July, and August 1875. 
This highly interesting fragment was edited in 1881 
by G. F. Knapp. 

[Roscher, Gesch. dor p. 1045. — Lippert in 
the Eandw. der Staatswissenschaftens] j. k. i. 

Held, though one of the earliest supporters of 
the Verein fur Sozialpolitik, founded 1872, and 
himself a moderate state-socialist, could not refrain 
from a gibe at “socialists of the chair.” Their 
very name, he said, implied that to become like 
Bebel and laebknecht they only wanted courage (see 
the account of the Verein by Prof. Philippovich, 
Quart Joum. of Earn,, January 1891, p. 228). 
His Sociale ‘Oeschichte Englands was certainly one 
of the causes of the revival in England itself of 
the study of the history of English industry and 
the study of the surroundings in which the classical 
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economists produced tlieir works. The first part, 
containing the industrial and literary history of the 
fifty-six years from the Wealth of Nations to the 
Bdforai Bill is of more permanent value than the 
second which treats of the earlier history of English 
industry and the growth of modern manufacture. 
But even in the latter he calls attention to many 
sources of evidence, especially blue-books, on the 
condition of the labouring classes, that had been 
too long neglected by our own countrymen. 

In his estimates of writers, statesmen, and 
popular leaders he is sometimes misled by his 
bias against Classical Economics, but he has an 
evident desire to be truthful, and we have always 
to remember that his book appeared without his 
final revision. 

. His theoretical principles were stated in two 
papers especially. First in his Rede ^er die Sodcde 
JFrage, gehalten auf der freien hirchlichen Ver- 
sammlung evangelischer Manner in der Garnisons- 
Kirche zu Berlin l^ten Oktoher 1871 (reprinted, 
Wiegand, Berlin, 1872). He rejects the abstract 
method of the classical economists, their undue 
emphasis on self-interest, their negative view of 
the state as a mere policeman, their way of oppos- 
ing self-help and state- help. He admits that we 
have learned from the socialists to pay due atten- 
tion to the distribution of wealth. He approves 
of progressive taxation and interference with the 
right of bequest. 

In Ms second paper Ueher den gegenwdrtigen 
Principienstreit in der Nationalohonomie, Preuss. 
Jahrb., Jodi 187^, he addresses not a popular but 
a learned audience. He goes a little way into 
economic history, but deals chiefly with questions 
of the day. We have, he says, to deal with a 
new phenomenon — the rise of a school of Katheder- 
sozialisten in opposition to Manchesterthum, in that 
very year 1872. Individualism pure and simple 
has, Held says, no answer to Marx ; and Rathe- 
dersozialismtos is the only safeguard against the 
“red spectre.’* 

It may be remarked that in this paper as else- 
where Held regards Maex as the teacher and 
Lassaile as only the pupil. J. b. 

HELFERICH, Johait27ES a Renattjs ton 
(1818-1892), was a pupil of F. B. Hermann, 
whom he succeeded in the chair of political 
economy at Munich. Helferich shares with 
D. G. Mayr the honour of having re-edited Her- 
mann’s Staatswirthschaftliche Untermchungen. 
Helferich was for some forty years one of 
the editors of the TiLbinger Reiischrift, to which 
from time to time he contiibuted articles on 
a variety of subjects ; such as the “Unity of 
German Currency” (1850), “Sugar -duties” 
(1852), “ The Austrian paper currency ” (1855- 
67), “ i^loge of Hermann ”(1878). Helferieh’s 
principal work on the Periodic Oscillations of 
the Precious Metals since the discovery of America 
to the year 1880 is remarkable on account of 
its polemic against the Quantity Theory of 
currency, which the author regards as “(kirchaics 
unrichUg” The quantity is but one among 
the circumstances of supply and demand wMeh 
govern the value of gold. This value, when 


once established, is preserved by a certain ins 
inertice (p. 38). “The price of goods is de- 
pendent on their own value-determination” 
(von der eigenen Werthbestimmung abhangig). 
The price of goods determines rather than is 
determined by the quantity of gold (a sub finem 
statement which may perhaps be compared 
with that made by Sir R. Giffen in the Nine- 
teenth Century., Nov. 1889). True to his prin- 
ciples, Helferich regards the rise in prices in 
the period from the discovery of America to 
1550 as in the main not due to the influx of 
gold. He has to admit, indeed, that at a sub- 
sequent period quantity is a dominant factor. 
He made a good use of the historical material 
available when he wrote. His remarks on the 
method of measuring the value of money 
may be read with advantage (see Money). 

Von den periodischen Schwankungen ivi Werih 
der edeln Meialle, von der Entdeckung Amerikas his 
zum Jahr 1830. N urnberg, 1 843. — Zeitschriftf-wr 
die gesam/nite Staatswissenscliaft) Tubingen, passim. 
Articles on Taxation, and * Forstwirthschaft ’ in 
Schb'nberg’s JSandbxtch. f. t. b. 

HELLER. By the provisions of a law passed 
in August 1892, a gold crown of a hundred 
hellers has been adopted as the standard of 
value for Austria-Hungaiy. This crown, which 
is money of account, being equal to *0417 of 
a pound sterling (or ten pence), the heller is of 
the value of oae tenth of a penny. The coin 
bearing the name heller is a bronzo piece 
weighing l*^ grammes. There is also a 2- 
heller piece in bronze, and 10 and 20 heller 
pieces made of pure nickel. 

Formerly in South Germany four hellers were 
equal to a kreutzer, and 60 kreutzers to a gulden. 

HELYETIUS (1715-1771), the son of the 
first physician of the queen of France ; owed to 
this high protection the post of farmer-general 
at the early age of twenty-three. He resigned 
in 1751, and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits ] his house had always been a centre of 
the polite and philosophic society of the time. 
His principal books are the treatises De V Esprit 
(1758) and De VMomme, de ses facuUes intel- 
lectuelles et de son education (1776), which was 
published after his death, and in which he 
endeavoured to explain the parts of his first 
hook which, after a previous period of brilliant 
popularity, had given offence in the philosophic 
circles of Paris. 

The mam position of Helvetius may be 
summed up as follows : man is a purely sentient 
animal only differing from other animals by a 
higher degree of physical sentiency.^ Human 

1 For the use of this word sea Herbert; Bpencer. 
“Once more let rae emphasise the truth that since a 
society in its corporate capacity is not sentient, and since 
the sentiency dwells exclusively m its units, the sole 
reason for subordinating the sentient lives of its units 
to the nnsentient life of the society, is that, etc.” 
(Herbert Spencer, Justice, ch. xxix. § 137, ch. entitled, 
“The Limits of State Duties Concluded”). 
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passions are notliing else but tlie various inodes 
of manifestation of tMs physical sentiency, 
which is the only motor of human actions ; 
pleasure or pain are their unavoidable results : 
to pursue the former and to evade the latter 
is to conform to the only natural law. “He 
is a virtuous man whose strongest passion is 
so connected with the general good that for 
him virtue is in almost every case a matter of 
necessity.” Hence our jiassions-must be, not 
constrained, but educated ; education and con- 
sequently legislation are all-powerful, since aU 
men are born with the same physical constitu- 
tion. To previous bad education and legislation 
are due the prevailing vices and excessive in- 
equality in the distribution of wealth. Helvetius 
is thus in some respects a forerunner of modem 
utilitarianism and hedonism. “This man,” 
Madame du Defiand used to say, “has told 
everybody’s secret.” 

[See reference to Helvetius in Dugald Stewart, 
Lectures on Pol. JEcon., ed. 1856, vol. li. p. 390 ; 
and in Rae, Life of Adam Smith, p. 200.] 

E. ca. 

HENLEY, Walter os (c. 1200-1250). 
The only internal evidence which the ti-eatise 
of Husbandry affords regarding its author is 
the incidental statement that he had served 
the office of bailiff. The title of a Cambridge 
MS. (Univ. Lib. Dd., vii. 6) gives the additional 
information that he was a knight and subse- 
quently became a Dominican. It appears 
probable that he flomished in the time of 
Henry III., and wrote the interesting tract on 
estate management and the practice of farming 
which bears his name. It was the best known 
of several treatises on this subject which were 
written in England at this time, in Norman 
Erench ; they are a remarkable group, more 
especially as there does not seem to be any 
corresponding literature of the kind at this 
date in other parts of Christendom. Tran- 
scribers were sometimes guilty of making 
curious confusions among, and rearrangements 
of these hooks, hut they have been separated 
out, and translated by Miss Lamond, as Walter 
of Henley’s Husbandry, Seneschaucie, an anony- 
mous Husbandry, and Grosseteste’s Rules. 
Walter of Henley’s treatise survives in a large 
number of MSS., — besides the twenty-one 
examples enumerated in the Introduction to 
Royal Historical Society edition, there is a 
copy in Corpus Library at Cambridge. The 
book was evidently much used as a handbook, 
and it was found in many monastic libraries. 
Several copies of it were made at Christ Church, 
Canterbury, and one, of a somewhat different 
text, at St. Augustine’s. It held its own as 
the standard treatise on agriculture till the 
16 th century, when it was superseded by the 
work of Sir A. Eitzherbert, who treated 
similar topics, but — despite the commonly 
expressed opinion to the contraiy — in all 


probability independently. The treatise renders 
many points of mediseval agriculture clear, e.g. 
the relative expense of cultivation on the Three 
Field and Two Field system ; the practical 
hints which it gives, are a great assistance to 
any one who is anxious to get a clear under- 
standing of the tillage of former days. w. c. 

HENRY OF GHENT. See Ghent, Henry 
or. 

HERBERT, Claude-Jacqdes (1700-1758), 
farmer-general of the royal mail coaches, men- 
tioned by Adam Smith as a “very faithful, 
diligent, and laborious collector ” of the prices 
of com, has sometimes been credited as being 
the first in date of the advocates of free trade in 
com in France. He himself lays no claim to 
such priority, and in his anonymous Rssai sur 
la police des grains (London 1754, Berlin 1755, 
the London edition is incomplete), he expressly 
states that the same views had been entertained 
so far back as 1695 by Boisguillebert in his 
L6tail de la France, and, closer to his own time, 
in 1748 in a Mimoire swr les Bleds (vide Dupin). 
Herbert belongs to the physiocratic school 
(“All the goods we possess flow from the culti- 
vation of land,” p. 2, Berlin edition). His 
main argument is that free trade in com will 
develop the growing of com. “It is not the 
obstinate storing of our corn, but its successive 
and annual production which will feed us. . . . 
Cultivation is the inexhaustible stock of our 
supply” (pp. 104 and 105). He rejects, as 
leading to jobbery, the system of “permissions 
to export and the erection of store-houses, either 
by government or by companies.” Opposed to 
import duties, he admits a sort of sliding scale 
of export duties, which will be “ a sufficient 
counterpoise to keep corn within the kingdom 
in case of need ” (p. 192). 

Barbier {Diet, des Anonymes) ascribes also to 
Herbert the authorship of a pamphlet of sixty 
pages, Observations sur la LiberU du Commerce des 
Grams, which was published the year after his 
death. The internal evidence renders this rather 
doubtful. E.oa. 

HEREDITAMENT. An expression used in 
legal documents for any real property whether 
consisting of land, buildings, or rights attaching 
to land (e.g. advowsons, rights of common, etc.) 
The latter are called “incorporeal” heredita- 
ments. E. s. 

HEREDITAS, the entire property of a 
deceased person, to which his universal suc- 
cessor or heres succeeded, whether under a will 
or db intesiedo. The heres, as successor to the 
deceased, was liable for his debts. e. a. w'. 

HEREDITY. The persistence of the same 
character through many generations of a family 
or a people is a fact often observed and of the 
utmost importance for economics. The per- 
sistence of a peculiar artistic faculty has pre- 
served to some cities, e.g. to Lyons, the supremacy 
in certain manufactures, which, so far as external 
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conditions ar*e concerned, miglit liaye flourislied 
equally well in many otker places. The per- 
sistence of financial skill has made the Jews 
everywhere the hankers of hostile races and 
creeds. Persistent energy has made Holland 
and Lancashire rich ; persistent idleness has 
made Naples and Andalusia poor. The principal 
causes of this permanence of character are not 
hard to find. They appear to be four — ^blood, 
education, civilisation, and natural environ- 
ment. As to the first, only physical science, 
can attempt to determine the extent to which 
physical peculiarities — above all, peculiarities 
of the brain and the nervous system, are trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. Even 
now there is no agreement among experts as to 
the mode or extent of such transmission. That 
it does take place somehow or other few men 
of common sense will doubt. But it is not only 
in giving the child a certain physical constitu- 
tion that the parents’ influence on its character 
and intelligence are so momentous. Education 
in that larger sense which includes the modelling 
of feelings, habits, and occupations has always 
been, and must continue to be, for the most 
part the work of the father and mother. 
Although the formal division of castes is 
unknown in Europe, most occupations are to a 
great extent hereditary. The child imitates 
the parent. The parent finds it easier to train 
his child to his own calling than to any other. 
To the child the parent imparts much useful 
knowledge which could not be learnt at school, 
and many habitual aptitudes indispensable for 
success in any calling. It thus becomes im- 
possible to compute how much of the child’s 
resemblance to the parent' is due to strictly 
physical causes, how much to subsequent 
educational influence. Again it is not merely 
parentage or education, but also inherited 
civilisation, which contributes to mould the 
individual on the pattern of his ancestors. An 
old and deep-rooted civilisation exercises the 
most penetrating power on all who come within 
its sphere, whether by birth or by immigra- 
tion, whether as conquerors or as subjects. 
Thus successive races of invaders have been 
permeated by the civilisation of Italy and China, 
and the older types of thought have endured in 
spite of infusions of alien blood. Lastly, the 
effect of natural environment, the conditions of 
soU, scenery, and above all, climate, tend to 
maintain physical and moral unifoimity through 
age after age, and favour the illusion that the 
present inhabitants of a given country are aU 
lineal descendants of those who inhabited it 
in the earliest period of history. These natural 
agencies have no doubt conriibuted much to 
the assimilation of foreign conquerors by the 
conquered natives. The joint influence of a 
peculiar climate and a peculiar civilisation in 
rendering men subjected to their action like 
one another and unlike everybody else is well 


iRnstrated in the ITnited States of America. 
The mixed crowd of European immigi'ants who 
disembark every year on the shores of the 
United States are rapidly transformed into the 
likeness of the older settlers, and their offspring 
can hardly be distinguished from the offspring 
of three or four generations of American citizens. 
But the pure-blooded Yankee who is proud of 
his descent from the Puritans is a very different 
man from his English ancestor or cousin. The 
converse truth is illustrated by the remarkable 
transformation which many races have under- 
gone when removed to a new home and exposed 
to new influences. Thus the Jews in their own 
country were mainly an agricultural and 
pastoral people ; since their dispersion they have 
lived chiefly in towns and have busied them- 
selves in trading and money-lending. It thus 
appears that the continuity of national character 
is the result in varying proportions of unbroken 
descent by blood, of education, of 'inherited 
civilisation, and of unchanged natural conditions. 
The relative potency of these agencies in any 
given instance may be roughly conjectured, but 
can never be exactly determined. Such deter- 
mination is not, however, necessary for economic 
purposes. It is enough for economical investiga- 
tion to know that tribes and nations have cer- 
tain striking characteristics which may indeed 
be modified in the long lapse of time or by 
violent revolutions, but which are in the main 
permanent. It should, however, be remembered 
that this permanence is not the same in every stage 
of civilisation. It is most conspicuous in the 
earlier, the tribal or at most the national stage. 
It is less conspicuous in the later, the cosmo- 
politan stage. Thus in the ancient world the 
hereditary peculiarities of the Greek and the 
Jew, the Phoenician and the Roman, the Gaul 
and the Egyptian, were all strongly marked, 
whilst they retained their independence, but 
became somewhat blurred when they were 
merged in one universal empire. At the 
present day the different nations of Europe 
impart to each other their arts, their discoveries, 
their inventions, their luxuries, and their vices. 
Each people learns something from its neigh- 
bours and abates something of its own peculiari- 
ties. But this process of assimilation is in 
great measure superficial, and leaves the heredi- 
tary distinctions of temperament and character 
almost unchanged. 

[P. ^Iton, E&reditary Genim; Natural In- 
h&ritawie. — E. B. Poulton, Theories of SeredUy , — 
Weissmann, Essays upon Eeredity and Kindred 
Biologieod Subjects. — Kindere, JDe la Race et dt 
sa part dHnfluence dans les dw&rses manifesta- 
tions de VactiviU des peuples. — Eibot, Emdity^ 
a Psychological Study of its Phenomena^ Laws, 
Causes, and Consequences. — J. B. Haycraft, Dar- 
winism and Race Progrm (1895).] F. c. M. 

HERIOT. When a gesith or thegn received 
a grant of Booland (g'.'u.) it was customary for 
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tlie lord to make Hm a gift of arms and equip- 
ment. On the thegn’s death this gift was 
repaid in whole or part from his chattels by 
the heir, and this repayment, at first customary 
and then compulsory, is called the heriot. 
The Norman lawyers confused the heriot with 
the feudal relief, which was paid by the heir on 
succeeding to his father’s lands. But the two 
things are perfectly distinct. The relief is 
directly connected with the tenure of land ; until 
it is paid the estate returns to the overlord, 
who only grants possession to the heir when the 
customary payment has been paid. But the 
heriot has no connection with the land, which 
passes unconditionally to the’ heir. It is in 
fact not so much a charge upon the heir as 
a payment from the dead man to his lord. 

[Stubbs, ConstitutionaZ History j i. 261.] E. L. 

Heriot still survives as a manorial right 
subsisting on copyhold land in many parts of 
England, and also in certain places, more par- 
ticularly in Kent, on freehold land held of a 
manor. It consists in the right of the lord, on 
the death of a tenant, and in some cases also on 
alienation, to seize the best beast, e.g. a valuable 
race-horse, on every tenement held by such 
tenants. On some manors the best chattel, e.g. 
a diamond necklace, may be taken by the lord. 
It is frequently difficult to ascertain whether land 
is subject to heriots or not, as the occasions for 
making use of the right may only occur at long 
intervals ; and, as the statute of limitations, 
though it could bar a particular exercise of the 
right of heriot, could not bar the general right 
(see Zouohe v. Dalbiac, L. E. 10 Ex. 172), a 
continuous non -exercise of the right wmiild, 
however, tend to extinguish it. The compulsory 
extinguishment of heriots may, under § 7 of the 
Copyhold Act 1887, be claimed either by the 
lord or the tenant, and the compensation payable 
to the lord is, in such a case, ascertained in the 
same way as in the case of the enfranchisement 
of copyhold land. 

Heriots, though a picturesque reminder of a 
past age, have nothing in their favour from an 
economical point of view. They cause an in- 
convenience to the tenant ont of proportion to 
the advantage they confer on the lord; their 
real or assumed existence frequently creates 
difficulties on the sale of land, and, in many 
instances, they have caused fruitless and expen- 
sive litigation. It would be most desirable for 
the legislature to fix a period within which 
compensation for them and similar manorial 
rights might be claimed by the lords, and to 
declare that after the lapse of such period all 
such rights should cease. 

[As to the present law relating to heriots, see 
Elton, Copyholds^ 2nd edition, 198-210.] B. s. 

HEEITABLE and MOVEABLE (Scots 
Law). Correspond very nearly, with some 
exceptions, such as teinds or tithes, liferents or 
estates for life in land, mortgage debts, and 


others, to real and personal as applied io 
property in English law, particularly with 
reference to the respective rights of the heir and 
the personal representative. In Scots law there 
are, however, more numerous instances than in 
English in ■which property is considered herit- 
able (or real) for one purpose and moveable (or 
personal) for others : and there are some leading 
differences of principle, such as that rights in 
their own natme moveable, but having a tract 
(or prospective course) of future time, as for 
example, leases, annuities, and life interests in 
money, are heritable, and not moveable or 
personal only. 

[For enumerations of beritahle and moveable 
rights, see BeU’s Commentaries^ vol. ii. p. 1, et 

565^.] A. D. 

HEEITABLE SECHRITIES (Scots Law). 
A generic term, inolnding all forms of real 
securities; or securities on land or buildings. 
The most ordinary form in use is a bond and 
disposition in security, a combination of a 
personal bond with a redeemable conveyance or 
mortgage, with power of sale by public auction 
and of granting an absolute title upon such sale. 

[See Craigie’s J)igest of Scottish Oomeyuncing 
{Heritable).^ A. D. 

HERMANN, Friedrich Benedict Wil- 
helm (1795-1868), one of the most eminent of 
German economis'fcs and statisticians, was bom 
at Dinkelsbuhl in Bavaria. He studied at 
Erlangen and Wurzburg. He was afterwards 
(1821) teacher of mathematics at Erlangen, and 
(1825) professor of that science in the Poly- 
technic school of Nuremberg. In 1827 he was 
appointed extraordinary professor of technology 
and political economy in the university of 
Munich. His great work, Si(mtsmrthschaftlwlie 
XhiZersuchungm (1832), made his repu’tation, 
and procured for him the position of ordinary 
professor in his university. He was employed 
by the government as inspector of institutions 
for technical instruction, and was commissioned 
to visit, in 1839, the Paris exhibition, of wbieh 
he published an account {Die Industrie-Ausstcl- 
lung XU Paris). He was also appointed a 
member of the statistical bureau, and in the 
capacity of its head he issued, from 1850 to 
1867, his contributions to the statistics of 
Bavaria, He filled from time to time different 
important posts in the ministries of the interior 
and of finance. At several conferences of repre- 
sentatives of the German states on taxation, he 
worked earnestly for the creation of one national 
system of customs duties. He organised a 
Grossdeutsehe Partei, whose motto was ‘^Kein 
Deutschland ohne Oesterreioh.” He held that 
a union without Austria would produce not a 
lesser Germany, but a larger Prussia. He 
represented in 1848 the city of Munich in the 
National Assembly at Frankfort, and voted as 
a member of the Left Centre. In 1855 he 
retired from political life, and devoted himself to 
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his professorial duties and to scientific research. 
He was seized with inflammation of the lungs 
on 20th Eovemher 1868, and, aware of his 
approaching end, dictated to his son, as long as 
his strength permitted, the alterations to he 
introduced into a new edition of his Un^t&rsuch- 
ungen. He died on the 23rd of the same month. 

[Eoscher, Gesoh. der iV.O., p. 860. — Cossa, 
Introd. to the study of P.JS?., English trans., 
Macmillan, 1893, p. 406. — Kautz, gSfaimLcdUko- 
nomisy ii. p. 633.] j. k. i, 

Hermann in his Stmtswirth^chaftliohe Unter- 
* suchungen (Munich, 1832, and, enlarged after- 
wards from his notes, 1870) has left one of 
the most permanently valuable books on econo- 
mics in the Ger^nan language. It covers nearly 
the whole ground of a text-book, and such a 
text-book as might have been expected a genera- 
tion later. Like Schaffle, he says much at the 
outset on human wants, the notion of “ goods,” 
and other psychological aspects of his subject. 
He lays stress on the distinction of technical 
from economical, the first relating to the pro- 
duction of certain physical effects by the use 
of certain physical causes, the second to the 
disposal of quantities of goods, on the principle 
of greatest benefit at least sacrifice. He dis- 
tinguishes the economy of an individual, of a 
family, and of a larger group. He points out 
that joint action is not necessarily collective 
action ; a school may be started by the joint 
action of several fathers for the training of their 
own several children, but it is not a public or 
collective institution unless it is created by a 
union of citizens not specially for themselves 
but for the general advantage (ed. 1870, p. 95). 

His illustrations from education are frequent. 
As a public man, he took a keen interest in 
public instruction. He draws also in many 
other ways on his special knowledge of public 
affairs in Prussia, and especially in Bavaria. 
The later edition refers in this connection to 
his report for the ZoEverein’s commission on the 
London Exhibition of 1851 (ed. 1870, p. 214, 
cp. 426, 406-467). In theory, he is a shrewd 
and close reasoner. He expressly adopts the 
abstract method (120, 168, cp. 878). He 
works out maiuly on conservative lines the 
theory of value, price, demand, etc. He thinks 
income of consumers is the true wages-fund. He 
has a wide knowledge even of the minor English 
and American economists {e.g. 203, 269, 266). 
Some of his distinctions are not perhaps very 
happy. Por example Nidz- capital, as dis- 
tinguished from Productiv-capital (221 seq,), 
is on the whole a metaphor, and not to be 
embraced with the latter under one definition of 
capital. The distinction, again, of Eilfstoff 
from Eauptstoff (320) seems rather technical 
than economical. But, open him where you 
will, you find mature wisdom and clear reasoning. 

Banfield, in his Organization of IndvE.ry 
(1846), acknowledges his debt to Hermann (e.^. 


Preface and pp. 20, 28). But Banfield, wltio 
had studied Eau, Von Thunen, and List, Iliad 
special opportunities in his own travels, offi f 
and unofficial, of knowing the Germans, 'jfeer- 
mann had little further notice, till Profifessor 
Marshall, in hisPrmajoZfis (5th ed. 1907), n|ade 
him full amends for previous English ne^glect 
(see Index, suh voce) [see also Banfield; cIee- 
MAN School]. j. i?. 

HEEEENSOHWAND (— ). This writer on 
political economy has often been mistaken for 
his brother Johann Friedrich, a Swiss physician, 
who died in Bern in 1796. He is believed to 
have been a judge in the Swiss regiments in the 
French service, and according to the EomelU 
Biographic QiriAraU (vol. 24, p. 463) w^as in 
1805 an old man living in Paris. Hothing 
else is 'known about him. 

He is a turgid and diffuse writer, always 
professing to set forth the will of the “ Creator,” 
or of the ^‘XJniverse.” Blanqui in the biblio- 
graphy annexed to his Eistoirc de I'J^conomu 
BoUtique (ii. p. 350, ed. 1860) mentions him 
as a connecting link between Qiiesnay and 
Smith. In common with the former, Eerren- 
schwand has a general predilection for agricul- 
ture and a state of equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption ; and in common with 
the second, he remarks on the beneficial in- 
fluence of high wages, but his opinions on the 
evils of foreign trade, and on the usefulness of 
the accumulation of the precious metals, are 
quite contrary to their views. His favourite 
remedy is the multiplication of absolutely in- 
dependent consumers (consommateurs md6pcnd- 
ants par excell&Mi), and the increase in their 
hands of coined precious metals {JDu vrai 
Qouvem&ment des Pmples dc la Terre, London 
and Paris, 1801-1802, p. 89). 

His works, although written in French, were 
published in London ; De VBcononvie Politique 
Modeme, Discours fondamental sur la Population 
(London, 1786, and Paris, n%).—DiscouTS swr le 
Qr^dit Public des Natio^is de V Europe (1786). — 
Discours sur la Division des Torres (1788).— De 
VBconomie Politique et Morale de VEsp^ce 
Eumaine (2 vols., 1786). — Du vrai Principe actif 
de VBconomie Politique (1797). Arthur Young, 
Travels through France (2nd ed. vol. i. p. 481), 
writing on his own studies and those of Sir James 
Stuart, on the subject of “Population,” refers 
thus to Herrenschwand ; “ other writers have 
arisen who have viewed the subject in its right 
light ; and of these none have equalled Mons. 
Herenschwandt, who in his Bconomie Politique 
ModernCt 1786 ; and his Discours sur la Division 
des Terras, 1788, has almost exhausted the 
subject.” B. ca. 

HEEEERA, Ohistobal Pbeez de (end of 
16th and early 17th century), physician of the 
royal navy of Spain and of Philip II., wrote 
several works on the poor, among which may 
be mentioned his several Disclrsos del Amparo 
de los Ugitimos Pohres (Discourses on the Pro- 
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teotiin of the well-conducted Poor), Madrid, 
1595| 1598, and 1608. He recommends the 
erection of special houses (Albergues), which are 
to be supported by the church, the municipal 
authorities, and private charity; but unlike 
his predecessor Giginta (q.v.), he does not 
in hS Me^ilica (Reply) to the objections opposed 
to h|s discourses, appear to be willing to 
enforce work on the well-conducted poor, and 
only considers it as a mode of correction for 
vagrants and women of bad character ; he 
would, even allow the well-conducted poor, 
whilst inmates of the house, to go out begging 
on their own account. 

More favourable to Herrera’s endeavours than 
to Giginta’s, King Philip III. in 1596, ordered, 
his plan to be executed in fifty towns and rural 
places ; but owing probably to the absence of 
the test of work suggested by Giginta, its effects 
were rather favourable to than restrictive of 
the extension of pauperism. 

[Colmeiro, Historia de la Economia Politica m 
EspaM (vol. ii. pp. 29 and 38), Biblioteca de 
los Economistas Espa^lee (p. 135). — Iglesias, Jji, 
Beneficencia en EspaM (vol. i. p. 257).] e. ca. 

HERRIES, John Charles (1778-1855), 
statesman and financier, was the son of a 
London merchant. In 1798 he entered the 
public service as junior clerk in the treasury, 
but was soon promoted to a place in the revenue 
department, where he so distinguished himself 
that Pitt employed him to draw up his counter- 
resolutions against Tierney’s financial proposals. 
He further received the thanks of the prime 
minister in 1803 for his pamphlet in reply to 
the financial strictures of Cobbett and Lord 
Grenville. Herries acted for some time as secre- 
tary to Vansittart, and afterwards to Spencer 
Perceval, and in 1811 he was despatched to 
Ireland to assist "Wellesley-Pole, the Irish chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The same year he was 
appointed to the arduous office of commissary- 
in-chief, in which post he did much to cope 
with the jobbery everywhere prevalent. He 
had now a great reputation as a political econo- 
mist, and in 1813, in conjunction with Rathan. 
Meyer Rothschild, he succeeded in carrying out 
a plan for the collection of Prench specie for 
the use of Wellington’s army. But owing to 
the continued dearth of specie in 1815, a large 
number of 20 -franc pieces were, at Herries’s 
suggestion, coined at the mint for the use of the 
army. The office of commissary-in-chief having 
been abolished in 1816, Herries retired on a 
pension ; hut he was soon appointed to the new 
office of auditor of the civil list In 1821 he 
was appointed one of the commissioners for 
inquiring into the collection and management 
of the revenue in Ireland. He was named 
financial secretary to the treasury in 1823, 
being returned to parliament during the same 
year for Harwich. It was under his direction 
that the consolidation of the customs laws was 


effected. \VTien Lord Goderich (Earl of Ripon), 
became prime minister on the death of Canning, 
Herries was appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer at the king’s special request. Minis- 
teri^ complications ensued, the result of which 
was that Herries left the exchequer and became 
master of the mint. He served on the finance 
committee of 1828, and was the first financier 
to “make the public accounts intelligible.” 
In 1830 he became president of the board of 
trade, but resigned both his offices when Lord 
Grey acceded to office. In the session of 1832 
Herries made a severe and damaging attack 
upon the government in connection with the 
Russian-Dutch loan. He was secretary at war 
in Peel's ministry of 1834-35. Appointed in 
1838 one of the committee on metropolitan 
improvements, he drew up the greater portion 
of its second report. He strongly attacked the 
financial and commercial policy of the Whig 
government in 1841, but the same year lost 
his seat in the house. Having retired from 
Harwich at the dissolution, he unsuccessfully 
contested Ipswich. He now remained out of 
parliament for six years. Returned in 1847 
for Stamford in the protectionist interest, he 
strongly opposed the repeal of the navigation 
laws. In the Derby ministry of 1852 he held 
the office of president of the board of control, 
but that ministry was overthrown in December 
(1852), and in the ensuing year Herries retired 
altogether from parliamentary life. Herries 
was not a great statesman or a brilliant speaker, 
but he acquired the reputation of an able 
financier and an assiduous public servant. 

[E. Herries, Memoir of the Puhlic Life of J, 0, 
Herries. — Bulvver, Life of Lord Palmerston , — 
Walpole, History of England. — Annual Register ^ 
1855. — Art. “Herries, J. Eictionary of Na- 
tionaZ Biography. 

Herries has recently been appealed to by Mr. 
W. H. Smith, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir. W. Har- 
court, as an authority upon the probability of 
panic in the event of bimetallism. Mr. Arthur 
Balfour expressed a very difl’erent view of his 
abilities. “Speech at Bimetallic Conference,” 
London, 1895.] G. B. s. 

HEUSCHLING, Philipp F. Xavier Theo- 
dore (1802-1883). An eminent official of the 
ministey of the interior in Brussels, was a 
frequent contributor on statistical subjects to 
the Journal des ^conomistes. — La Belgique 
JuMoiaire^ — Rmue de V Admi/nistraMon et du 
Droit Administratif en Belgique. —Bulletin de 
la Co^nmission de Siatistique de Belgique, etc. 

The list of his publications extends over three 
pages of the Belgian BiUiographie Naiionede 
(Brussels, 2 vols. 1888). Among them ought to be 
mentioned : Essai sur la Statistique ginirede de 
la Belgique (1838). — BibliograpMe hist(yrique de 
la Statistique en Allemagm (1845). — Manud de 
Statistique ethnograpMque uniwrselle (1847). — 
Le QongrU G^niral de Statistique tenu d Bruxelles 
en 185S (Paris, 1853). — Risumi de la Statistique 
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Gin^rcde d& Belgique, de I 84 I d 1860 (1853).— 
U Empire de Turquie (1860). He wrote in con- 
junction with M. Block: Das Kaiserthum Frank- 
reich und das Kdnigrdch Belgien (Leipzig, 1871), 
and collected under the title of FlmpCt sur 
U JRevenu (1873), several of his scattered pamph- 
lets and review articles advocating an income tax 
to take the place of indirect taxation and license 
duties (patentee). He assisted Quetelbt (q.v,) 
in the puhlication of the Oomptes R&ndus des 
Tmmux de la Commission Centres de Statistique^ 
and Bivort in bringing out the AnnaUs lAgislatives 
de la Belgique, and trans. Princ. of Stat. of 
B. Hildebrand (q.u.), e. ca. 

HEYSHAM, John, M.D. Edin. (1763- 
1834), is best known through his statistical 
'observations, extending from 1779 to 1787, on 
the bills of mortality at Carlisle, in which town 
he followed Ms profession of physician. His 
tables include the number of deaths according 
to age, sex, and conjugal condition, and are 
accompanied by general observations on the 
vital statistics of Carlisle, including some 
remarks, with statistical illustrations, concern- 
ing the value of inoculatmg for smallpox. His 
figures formed the basis of Joshua Milne’s 
Carlisle Life Table, which from its greater 
accuracy very generally superseded the North- 
ampton table previously used, though the 
mortality at Carlisle was somewhat lower than 
that of England. Heysham took a census of 
the town in 1780 and in 1788, and calls atten- 
tion to the large increase in the number of the 
inhabitants, due to manufactories. 

An abridgment of Olsm)ations on the Bills of 
Mortality in Carlisle 1779-87, Carlisle, 1797. — 
An Account of the Jail Fever at Carlisle in 1781, 
Lond., 1782. 

[Dr. H. Lonsdale, Life of John Heysham, 
Jl/.D., Lond,, 1870. — Concerning the Carlisle 
Table, see also Joshua Milne, Treatise on the 
Valuation ofAnnuitm, 2 vols., Lond,, 1815, and 
0. Walford, Insurance Cyclopaedia, s.v. Carlisle 
Table of Mortality, Lond., 1871.] E. h. h. 

HIDAGE. The earliest tax in English 
history, the Danegeld (g.u), was a tax of 
a varying number of shiUmgs on the hide of 
land. The original reason for this imposition 
was to buy off the Danish invasions under 
Ethelred 11. But long after this pretext had 
disappeared, even after the Norman Conquest, 
the danegeld eontinued to be levied from time 
to time under the same name. But after 1163 
it disappears from the rolls, and historians have 
often supposed that it was never again levied. 
But precisely the same charge on land continues 
to be made by Henry 11. and Eichard I. under 
the name of hidage, and in the 13th century 
as carucage. Hidage therefore is really the 
same as danegeld, though it only appears as a 
technical term after the latter had fallen into 
disuse. E. L, 

HIDE. In the original distribution of land 
among the English settlers in Britain the 


portion allotted to each free man, i.e. the }®iome- 
stead with a share in the arable and pjjpsture 
lands of the township (see Alod), was ca |Iled a 
hide. From this use came its later mefaniug 
as a measure of area. By the laws of Eclward 
the Elder a ceorl who had fully five hicfies of 
land with other qualifications could became a 
thegn. But it is impossible to determline the 
measm*ement denoted by a hide in Anglo-Saxon 
times, and it is certain that this varied I very 
much in different localities. After the Nfcrman 
Conquest a hide means the same as a ca^icate, 
i.e. the land that can be ploughed by ai single 
team. This, originally a varying akea, is 
fixed in the twelfth century at 100 ur 120 
acres. 

[Kemble, Saxons in England, i. 88. — Lialogus 
de Scaccario, i. 17. — E. W. Eobertson, Historical 
Essays. — Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 74.] 

R. L. 

The hide or Mgid appears to have meant, 
in primitive times, the amount of land 
which sufficed for a family ; it consisted of 
arable land with pasture rights, and has been 
generally regarded as ,the share allotted to each 
free warrior (Alod). Charters quoted by Mr. 
Round seem to prove that the hide was an area 
of 120 acres. 

In Domesday Book the term is used as a 
unit of assessment for purposes of calculating 
the Danegeld. Like the term carucato (properly 
160 or 180 acres, see Cartjoagb) it ceases, in 
this great record, to be a dii’ect measure of 
area ; for a large expanse of barren heath, and 
a comparatively small but fertile arable hold- 
ing, might each be rated as a hide. The 
principle of beneficial Mdation, or the favour- 
able rating of certain estates or districts (as e.g, 
the archiepiscopal laud in Surrey) was so far 
operative that it is quite impossible to deduce 
the area of an estate from the Domesday hides. 

HIGGLING of the market is described by 
Adam Smith as a process by which “ exchange- 
able value ” is adjusted to its measure quantity 
of labour.” 

' “ It is often difficult to ascertain the proportion 
between two different quantities of labour . . . 
it is not easy to find any accurate measure either 
of hardship or ingenuity. In exchanging, indeed, 
the different productions of different sorts of 
labour for one another, some allowance is 
commonly made for both. It is adjusted, 
however, not by any accurate measure, but 
by the higgling and bargaining of the market, 
according to that rough equality which, though 
not ^ exact, is sufficient for carrying on the 
business of common life ” ( Wealth of Nations, 
bk. i. eh. v.). 

Compare Fleeming Jenkin ; “ The higgling 
of the market, ascertaining the result of the rela- 
tive demand and supply in that market, does not 
in the long run determine the price of either eggs 
or tea ; it simply finds out the price which had 
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been already determined by quite different means ” 
(“ Time “ Labour System,” Pampers, LUeraaryj 
Sdentijic, etc., p. 139). It is possible to accept 
the writer’s account of tbe marJcet process (3id, 
p. 123) without contrasting so strongly tbe deter- 
mination of price by demand and supply and by 
cost of production (cp. Marshall’s Pririciples, 
Pref. to 1st ed. p. xi.). Prof. Marshall at the 
beginning, when treating of the theory of the 
equilibrium of demand and supply, gives an 
excellent type of the action of a market 6th 
ed. bk. V. ch. ii. § 2). See also App. F. on barter 
at end of volume, and Mathematical App., note 
xii. The subject can hardly be apprehended 
without mathematical conceptions. Thus Mill, 
in his description of the play of demand and 
supply {Pol. Mon., bk. iii. ch. ii. § 4), in the 
absence of the idea of a demand-curve or Action, 
may seem to use the phrases “ demand increases,” 
‘ ‘ demand diminishes, ” loosely. A more distinct 
idea is thus expressed by Fleeming Jenkin in 
his Graphic Meprmrutaiions. ‘^If every man 
were openly to write down beforehand exactly 
what he would sell or buy at each price, the 
market price might be computed immediately.” 
A similar idea is presented by Prof. Walras 
d’Monomie Pure, art. 50). In some 
later passages he has fomulated the higgling of 
the market more elaborately! The present writer, 
criticising these passages {Bevue d'J^cowme 
politique, Jan. 1891), has maintained that even 
if the dispositions of all the parties were known 
beforehand, there could be predicted only the 
position of equilibrium, not the particular 
course by which it is reached. Of course 
special observation may supply the defects of 
theory. For iustance there may be evidence of 
the incident which Cantillon attributes to the 
“altercation” of a market, namely the pre- 
dominant influence of a few buyers or sellers ; 
“ le prix regie parquelques uns est ordinairement 
suivi par les autres ” {Pssai, part ii. ch. ii. 
Des prix des Marches). Compare Condillac: 
“ AussitSt que quelques uns seront d’accord sur 
la proportion k suivre dans leurs echanges les 
autres prendront cette proportion pourr^le” 
(Le Oommerce et le Gomemem&rd, ch. iv. Des 
rmrcMs). 

“Higgling” is not always qualified as “of 
a market.” The term may be used in much 
the same sense as the “art of bargaining” is 
used by Jevons, with reference to a transaction 
between two iudividuals, in the absence of 
competition {Theory, p. 124, 3rd ed.). Thus 
Professor Marshall, in an important passage 
relating to the case in which agents of produc- 
tion are held by two monopolists, says that 
there is “nothing but ‘higgling and bargain- 
ing’” to' settle the proportions in which a 
certain surplus will be divided between the 
two {Principles of Economics, bk. v. ch. xi. end). 
Moses, in the Vicar of Wakefield, did not 
require a fair for the exercise of the skill 
VOL. IL 


which is thus attributed to him : “He always 
stands out and higgles and actually tires them 
till he gets a bargain.” ' r. Y. E. 

HIGHWAY KATES. See Bates. 

HILDEBBAFTD, Bruis-o (1812 - 1878), a 
German economist of the historical school 
who won an enviable reputation among his 
contemporaries by his scholarly contributions 
to the science, and especially by a rare adminis- 
trative power that found its happiest expression 
in the establishment and editorial management 
of the Jahrlucher filr JTationalokonomie und 
Statistih, was born at Haumburg, a small town 
on the Saale river, where his father was clerk 
of the court. In 1836 he began an academic 
career as privatdoeent or lecturer in history at 
the university of Breslau. Like G. Kries and 
Carl Knies, however, he soon specialised in poli- 
tical economy. The instructorship developed 
three years later into an assistant professorship, 
and in 1841 Hildebrand was made full professor 
of political science at the university of Marburg. 
While in this position he represented Marburg 
in the Paulskirche Conference at Frankfort, and 
in 1849-50 he sat as representative for the city 
of Bockenheim in the Hessian parliament. It 
was in this latter body in September 1860 
that Hildebrand moved and carried a motion to 
refuse the additional grants asked for by the 
government in the annual budget. A di^olu- 
tion of the House followed and Hildebrand 
lost his position as professor at Marburg in- 
consequence of his action. He then went to 
Switzerland and was made professor of political 
science, first at Zurich and then at Berne, where 
he founded the first cantonal statistical bureau. 
In 1861 he was called to the chair of political 
economy at the university of Jena, where he 
remained until Ms death. It was here that he 
started the publication of the Jahrbiccher, which 
he edited alone until 1873, when Prof. Johann 
Conrad, a former pupB, became associate editor. 
Prof. Conrad succeeded to the chief editorship 
in 1878. In 1864 Hildebrand was made 
director of the statistical bureau of the United 
Thuringian States, in which position he 
published many valuable statistical researches. 
His cMef work, however, was his book entitled 
“Political Economy of the present and future” 
Die Naiioiwblokcmomie der Geg&rmart und 
Zukunft, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1848. Much material on the industrial 
condition of labour and manufactures, gathered 
during a long stay in England in 1846, was 
utilised in this work. He criticises the different 
schools from the Mstorical point of view and 
treats the laws of economic development in 
modem times etMcaUy and politically. Perhaps 
his best and severest criticisms are those of 
Engels, Proudhon, and the theoretical parts of 
Fried. List’s doctrines, although Hildebrand 
was himself a moderate protectionist. In spite 
of the fact that tMs book was welcomed as an 
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important oontribution to tbat stream of litera- 
ture begun by the historical school, a second 
Tolnme never appeared, possibly because of dis- 
inclination to go further on the same lin®, but 
more probably because of absorption in more 
practical work. 

Hildebrand was a man of great energy and 
organising power, with a good hold on practical 
life, and ^ways succmful in collecting economic 
facts from aU classes of people. His practical 
activity occupied itself in the organisation of 
two small railways in Zurich and Bern, and of 
a short railway in the Saale valley starting from 
Jena. He also established several friendly 
societies in the towns in which he lived. As 
a university lecturer he was not particularly 
brilliant, in the form or contents of his lec- 
tures ; he usually spoke without notes and 
in a somewhat disconnected manner, but he 
laid great stress upon personal work with his 
students, and his induence on them, especially 
by way of suggestion and supervision, was 
peculiarly successful. Criticism and the de- 
velopment of a critical spirit among his stjtdents 
was ever with him a hobby. His chi^writings 
in the orde^of their appearance are sumllows : 

Xmoph)iiUis~ef2ruM&:nsr^f^^ publim 
doctriw tliusiratcs, 2 Teile, Marburg, 1845. — 
Die XatiomUJcoTumie derGegenioart wnd Zukmft^ 

I (einziger) Bd. Frankfort a. KAZiZ.-StaMstische 
Mitteilungm iJ^er die volkswirthschaftlichen 
Zmt&nde Kurhemns, Berliii, 1853. — Beitr&ge mr 
StMistik des Kantom JBem. Bd. 1. 1 Halffce, Bern, 
I860 . — Die Kurhessische FinariawnmMung, 
Kassel, 1860. — Untmuchungen Hiber die 
BeiMkerung des cdten, Itcdiens {Artikd im Nmen 
Schtoeuerischen Museum, 1861 .) — DeiintiguissiTnce 
agri romani distrUndumis fide, Jena, 1862. — 
Staiistik ThUsringem, MiUedungen des statist 
Bureaus Yeremigter i^urvngischer StaaieTi, 2 Bde, 
Jena, 1867-78 . — Prmcijpes de statisiique admini- 
strative, mseignis d I’ University de Jina. Traduit 
de Vcdlemand sur les cdkiers du professmr d 
risu7n§3 par X, MeuscJUing, Brussels and Paris, 
1872. [This was an unauthorised translation of a 
college student's note book which appeared in the 
Bulletin de la Gommission centrcde de statistigue, 
Tol. xiL] 

Many valuable articles npon various economic 
topics in his Jakrhllcher, s. M*c. L. 

HILDEETH, BrcHAan (1807-1867), was 
born in Deerfield, Mass. ; he became a lawyer 
and editor in Boston, and was the author of a 
standard history of the United States. He 
published many works on history and moral 
and political philosophy, among which is, The 
History of Banks, to which is added a Deimnstra- 
iioTi of the Advantage and Necessity of free Gom- 
petition in the Business of Banking, Boston, 

? PP* 142. Hildreth argued that bank-notes 
should be subject to the same kind of legislation 
as hills of exchange. D. a. d. 

HILL, Siu Rowland (1795-1879), *wm the 
founder of penny postage in England. In 
1819 he established Hazelwood School, near 


Birmingham, and in 1822 brought out, in con- 
junction with his brother, Matthew Davenport 
Hill, a treatise on public education. With 
the hope that the government might he induced 
to examine into the home colonies of Holland, 
which seemed to afford valuable suggestions for 
onr own poor-law administration, he wrote a 
pamphlet on Home Colonies in 1832. In 1835 
he was appointed secretary to the commission- 
ers for the colonisation of South Australia, and 
in that capacily suggested a plan for municipal 
government which is beKeved to contain the 
first scheme ever put forward for proportional 
representation. In 1 8 3 7 his pamphlet appeared 
on Post Office Beform: its Importance and 
PraMicdbilUy, urging the substitution of a uni- 
form charge — preferably the minimum then in 
use, one penny — for the complicated system of 
rating " then practised. This led to consider- 
able popular agitation, which induced the 
government to appoint a committee of enquiry 
in 1838, and to introduce a Penny Postage 
Bill in 1838, going into effect in 1840. To 
assist in carrying out the contemplated reforms, 
Hill was appointed in 1839 to a position in the 
Treasury. The term for which he was appointed 
having expired, he was dismissed by the new 
ministry in 1842 ; and thereupon turned his 
attention to railway management, as director 
and then chairman of the Brighton Company 
(1843-1846). In 1846 a national testimonial 
was presented to him in recognition of his ser- 
vices in postal reform, together with a sub- 
scription of £13,000. In the same year he 
was appointed to the newly-created office of 
secretary to the postmaster-general In 1854 
this office was combined in his person with the 
older office of secretary to the general post 
office ; and he remained sole secretary till his 
resignation in 1864. He had been knighted 
in 1860 ; and on his retirement received a par- 
^mentary gi'ant of £20,000. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The principles of the modern postal service are 
so far-reaching that it may be well to state them 
in Rowland Hill’s own words. His attention, 
he tells us in Ms autobiography, was first directed 
to the subject by his interest in the problems 
of taxation. He had come to the conclusion 
that the best tax was that whereof “the pro- 
ductiveness kept pace with the increasing number 
and prosperity of the nation.” “This test 
brought the tax on the transmisvsiou of letters 
into bad pre-eminence, since during the previous 
twenty years the revenue derived from the post 
office . . , had even somewhat diminished.” 
The suggestion, which he attributes to his father, 
Thomas Wright Hill, that “even for fiscal purposes 
postage was unwisely high,” then occurred to 
him ; and he “started” upon his work of investiga- 
tion “ with the simple notion that rates must be 
reduced.” “ The question to be decided therefore 
was, how far the total reduction might safely he 
carried; and this involved two preliminary in- 
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quiries ; first, wliat would be the probable increase 
of correspondence consequent upon such or such 
reduction ; secondly, what would be the augmen- 
tation of expense consequent upon such increase.” 
As to the first he concluded from an observation 
of the cases of several commodities, not only that 
cheapening was followed by an increase in demand, 
but that “reduction in price, even if it does not 
increase the total expenditure on the article, seldom 
if ever permanently lowers its amount.” As to 
the second, he saw that under the existing system 
many of the elements of expense “must increase 
in something lUce direct proportion to increase in 
the number of letters. ” But this he thought by no 
means necessary ; expense could be effectually 
reduced by simplicity of operation, and this could 
be obtained by “ reducing the prodigious variety 
of rates, and adopting means to induce prepay- 
ment.” “In considering how far the variety of 
rates might be reduced, I was led to inquire what 
proportion of postal expense proceeded from the 
conveyance of letters from town to town, and 
further how far such expense varied in relation to 
distance.” “I found, first, that the cost of con- 
veying a letter between post-town and post-town 
was exceedingly small ; secondly, that it had but 
little relation to distance ; and thirdly, that it 
depended much upon the number of letters con- 
veyed by the particular mail ; and as the cost per 
letter would diminish with every increase in 
number, and such increase would certainly follow 
reduction of postage, it followed that, if a great 
reduction could be Effected, the cost of conveyance 
per letter might be deemed absolutely insignificant. 
Hence I came to the conclusion that the practice 
of regulating the amount of postage by the distance 
over which a letter was conveyed . . . had no 
foundation m principle; and that consequently 
the rates of postage should be irrespective of dis- 
tance. This discovery, as startling to myself as 
it could be to any one else, was the basis of the 
plan which has made so great a change in postal 
afiairs ” [The Life of Sir Rowland Hill and the 
History of Penny Postage, by Sir Eowland Hill 
and his nephew G. B. Hill, 1880]. 

[Bastable, Finance, 1903, bk. ii. ch. iil. §§ 7* 8.] 

W. J- A. 

HILL - BUETOH, John, also known as 
Buktok, John Hill (1809 - 1881), born at 
Aberdeen, was educated at Aberdeen university, 
and after trying in vain to practise at the 
Edinburgh bar, became a writer for the West- 
minster and Edinburgh Review. He helped 
Sir J. Bowring to edit Bentham’s works. His 
first notable writing, if we except BentMmiana, 
1843, is his Life of Hume, 1846, and Letters of 
Eminent Persons to David Hume, 1849. He 
edited the autobiography of Carlyle of Inveresk, 
1860. His Biographies of Lord Loved and 
Duncan Forbes, 1847, may he said to have 
given a foretaste of his History of Scotland, 
1853, seg. which has the signal merits of being 
faithful to the sources, and thorough, candid, 
and judicial in the examination of them. 

Hill-Burton’s chief economical book is PolUiecd 
and Social Economy, and its Practical Appli- 


cations {Chambers, Edinburgh, 1849). He ad- 
dresses himself to a supposed need of “the acting 
and thinking man,” to have the true political 
economy set before him as concretely and as 
attractively as the false, which was just then, 
through Louis Blanc and others, neglecting no 
means of making itself known. He had long 
hoped to write such a book, and on a larger scale 
than time now allowed him. 

The book deals with applications and illus- 
trations rather than first principles ; and it bears 
the marks of a time of transition. The writer 
stands midway between two epochs, and de- 
scribes both, with no very distinct consciousness 
that the old political economy like the old regime 
is giving place to a new. He mentions Mill’s 
Principles, 1848, with respect, but in a tone of 
disappointment (p. 42). He finds Mill’s discussion 
of luxuries, for example, inadequate. On the 
other hand he himself states the Wages Fund 
theory, without any misgivings (p. 54). His first 
section on production is largely a plea for piece- 
work against time-work. He quotes Thiers against 
the French socialists on the rights of property 
(p. 60). His quotation of the remark that there 
must always be a worst-paid industry (p. 29), 
does not lead him to any innovations in theory. 
His allusions to current events, railways, colonies, 
pauperism, and epidemics, help to make his book 
at once readable and historically valuable, as 
enabling us to place ourselves at the point of view 
of an intelligent English citizen forty-five years ago. 

Otherwise it is far inferior in interest to his 
historical works, and has little or nothing of the 
charm of his literary masterpiece, The Booh- 
Hunter, 1860. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that he is of most service to economists when 
he is not writing directly on their subject. 

Clear and wise as are the chapters of his Emi- 
grant's Guide, 1851, they bear out this statement. 
Almost at starting he speaks of the colonists as to 
be “guided by the eternal laws of political 
economy, laws as eternal and beneficent as those 
of the mechanical powers and animal life, laws not 
easily found, often misconstrued, taxing men’s 
intellects to the utmost, and far more liable than 
the laws of other sciences to the false direction of 
prejudice, yet existing in nature beyond doubt,” 
Em. G. “ Australia, etc,, ” part i. p. 7. 

This is use and wont, and largely obsolete use 
and wont. There is more character in the descrip- 
tion of those ivho should and those who should not 
emigrate, tiie contrasts of national character, the 
criticisms of Wakefield’s plan of emigration (pp. 38 
seg.), the sudden outburst against the tyranny of 
proprietors and capitalists (52), the proofs given 
of the necessity of the interference of the home 
government (73-88). The statistics of wages in 
the colonies, and the comments on slave compared 
with free labour, must also be mentioned {Em. G., 
part ii.). “South Australia,” etc. (pp. 8, 16, 
25, 97, 136, 137, etc. America, p. 81, 182, 183). 

But Hoi-Burton is more at home in his History 
of Scotland, where his economical training often 
leads him to draw attention to incidents of which 
an ordinary historian would miss the significance. 

Such are, for example, Ms notices in vol. ii. (2nd 
ed. 1873) of absentee landlords, and the effect, on 
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tliem, of an act forbidding exportation of goods or 
money from Scotland during war (1318), p. 306, 
in vol. iii. of tbe decreasing wealth of Scotland at 
the time of the Reformation, pp. 438, 448, of an 
early instance of a “consul” p. 438, of the cur- 
rency at the end of the 15th cent., p. 441, of 
export duties yielding more than import, p. 448. 
There is no difficulty in adding to this list when 
we come to the later volumes. The economical 
element in the questions between England and Scot- 
land when their union was discussed after Janies I.’s 
secession (vol. v. 404), and when it was arranged 
under Queen Anne (voL viii, 121, 207, etc.), 
receives adeqnate though never prolix treatment. 

The more laboured statement of the latter case in 
the special History of Qu&en Ajine (1880 ed.) pp. 48 
seq., does not add ranch that is important, though 
there too the historian occasionally uses the eyes and 
the language of the economist. See esp. vol. iii. 
pp. 166 seq.y on scarcity of money in Ireland efrea 
1705, and iii. 312 on political economy as aided by 
statistics and “commercial book-keeping.” 

[Life by Mrs. Hill-Burton in Book Hunter {large 
paper ed. 1882).— Blackwood’s Jlfnycmnfi, Sep- 
tember 1881. — Hoi, Diet, of Biog. (by Richard 
Garnett).] ■ J.B. 

HIRE is the name given to payments for 
the use of services or movable things other 
than money. In the usual economic division 
of income into rent of land, interest, and wages, 
net hire, like all other income derived from the 
possession, of property other than land, comes 
under the head of interest. There is, however, 
an important characteristic in respect of which 
hire of things must be classed with rent In 
the case of rent and hire, when the borrower 
returns the loan he returns the thing actually 
lent, while in the case of interest he only 
returns a similar thing, not the coins actually 
lent but similar coins, i. c. 

HIRE AND PURCHASE AGREEMENTS. 
These agreements (of which the much-advertised 
purehases “on the three years hire system” 
are instances) are of interest to economists, as 
they represent a new foim of credit, the appli- 
cation of which seems extending both in 
England and abroad. They are in reality 
purchasing agreements which stipulate the 
payment of the purchase price hy instalments, 
but the purchase does not take effect until the 
last instalment has been paid, and in the mean- 
time the instalments are dealt with as “rent 
for the hire and use ” of the purchased articles. 
This enables the vendor to recover the goods 
in case of non-payment of any of the instal- 
ments without having had to go through the for- 
mality of registering a Bill of Sale, and at the 
same time to retain the instalments previously 
paid. He is, however, exposed tp the risk of 
the purchaser selling or pledging the goods to 
a third party who, if acting in good faith and 
without notice of the vendor’s right, is entitled 
TO treat the sale or pledge as valid (Factors Act 
1889, § 2 and § 9 ; Lee v. Butler [1893] 2 Q. B. 
318 : Helbv v. Matthews [1894] 2 Q. B. 262). 


There is something to be said in favour of these 
agreements, as they enable persons of small 
means to purchase sewing machines or other 
articles producing income or reducing expendi- 
ture, but on the other hand, as they impose no 
immediate great sacrifice on the purchaser and 
therefore appear to him much more favourable 
than they really are, they are frequently used 
for the purpose of disposing of unmarketable 
goods or of obtaining excessive prices. The 
forfeiture of the instalments paid before default 
also causes great hardship. The abuses of the 
purchase and hue system seem to be specially 
felt in Germany ; an imperial act dealing with 
some of them was passed in 1894. 

[For a complete analysis of hire and purchase 
and other similar transactions and full details as 
to their use in Germany, see Cohn, Die wlkswirt- 

£. S. 

HIKING. The contract of hiiing (focatio- 
conductio) relates either to things or services. 
In the case of the hiring of things the hirer is 
entitled to the possession of the thing for the 
purpose stipulated, but acquires no property in 
it. In the case of the hiring of services, the 
worker is bound to render the service within 
the time agreed upon, exercising a proper degree 
of care and diligence on the work. 

[Addison on Oontrads, 10th ed. 1903.] 

J. E. 0. M. 

HISTORICAL METHOD. The historical 
method ofeconomic study is commonly contrasted 
with the abstract and deductive method s. Such 
a contrast, however, is to some extent misleading. 
The study of economics might be concrete 
without being historical ; and, on the other 
hand, the historical method may be to some 
extent deductive. The distinctive feature of 
the historical method is its recognition of de- 
'mU^nent in economic life, and its consequent 
emphasis on the dynamical, as distinguished 
from the purely statical elements in industrial 
and commercial organisation. Such a method 
of study is generally concrete : for in dealing 
with a process of growth the interaction of the 
different elements of social life on one another 
cannot he overlooked. It is true that a certain 
amount of abstraction is possible even here, 
Particular lines of tendency may be traced in 
the development of industrial life, without any 
special attention being directed to the special 
circumstances of different countries or districts, 
or strata of society, by which the general move- 
ment is modified. Such abstraction as this is 
necessary in a scientific study of any kind. 
Indeed, even the history of a battle, or any 
other concrete event, is necessarily abstract, in 
the sense that it fastens upon certain salient 
features, and omits what are regarded as un- 
essential details. And this is much more 
obviously the case when we are endeavouring 
to trace the history of a great movement, with 
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a view to the discovery of the broad principles 
by which it is governed. In this sense, then, 
even the historical method may be said to be 
to some extent abstract. Still, it may fairly 
enough be contrasted with the abstract method 
of economic study, inasmuch as the elements 
which the historical method omits are merely 
those that are regarded as too insignificant, or 
too limited in their sphere, to have any im- 
portant influence on the concrete process of 
development as a whole ; whereas, in the 
abstract method proper, the elements from 
which abstraction is made are sometimes con- 
fessedly of scarcely, if at all, less importance 
in the concrete life of a country than those to 
which attention is specially directed. The 
historical method may, therefore, he described 
as one particular way in which the concrete 
study of economics is pursued. It is not, how- 
ever, the only way. The study of concrete 
facts at a particular time and place — such 
&cts as those contained in Mr. Charles Booth’s 
Labour and Life of the People — cannot properly 
be said to be an illustration of the historical 
method, except in so far as these facts are 
brought into comparison with corresponding 
facts at other times and places, so as to throw 
light on the process of historical development. 
The method of Le Play, on the other hand, in 
dealing with similar matters, is much more 
distinctly historical. Thus it appears that the 
method of economic study may be concrete 
without being definitely historical. 

Again, the historical method is not neces- 
sarily inductive, in the sense at least in which 
the inductive method is sharply contrasted 
with the deductive. ITo doubt, any valuable 
historical generalisation must rest on a certain 
basis of inductive inquiry. But so also must 
all valuable generalisations with reference to 
the more statical conditions of human life. 
But after having, by some process of induction, 
reached certain general principles, the historical 
method, no less than 'the statical, may proceed 
largely in a deductive way. There may he 
laws or tendencies of historical development, 
as well as laws or tendencies operative under 
particular hypothetical conditions ; ^ and if it 
is possible to formulate laws of the former kind, 
their consequences may be worked out deduc- 
tively, just as the consequences of the latter 
kind of laws may be traced. The only quali- 
fication to this seems to he that laws of the 
former class are generally more complex in 
their character than those of the latter class ; 
and it is more obviously necessary in the case 
of the former to take account of the particular 

1 Cp. Keynes, Scope and Method of FolUical Econ , pp. 
303-4, 1st ed. As an illustration of laws of the former 
kind, reference may be made to the generalisation of 
List, in Ills Theone des Natiomlm System der politischen ' 
Oekonomie, with reference to the stages of economic de- 
velopment through which the nations of the temperate 
zone pass. 


circumstances by which their action is modified. 
Thus on the whole it remains true that the 
historical method tends to he more inductive 
than the statical method. 

The prominence which has been given to the 
historical method in recent times is due to a 
variety of causes, but chiefly to the introdiietion 
of that new view of human society which is 
commonly described as the organic view. The 
more statical method of study was introduced 
at a time when the physical and mathematical 
sciences were predominant, and when human 
society tended to be thought of as a more 
or less mechanical system. With the growth 
of biological science, and especially with the 
introduction of the theory of development, a 
new point of view was made possible. Society 
came to be regarded, not as a mechanical com- 
pound of independent elements, but as an 
organic unity, composed of parts vitally related 
to one another, and imdergoing a continuous 
process of development. Such WTiters as 
Montesquieu, Burke, Hegel, and Comte all 
contributed,, in different ways, to the introduc- 
tion of this conception ; and wherever it has 
been introduced, it has made the statical method 
of study appear inadequate. 

Any attempt to balance the importance of 
the historical method against others would be 
somewhat beyond the scope of such an article 
as this. There can be no doubt that some of 
its advocates have unduly depreciated what 
they regarded as rival methods. The more 
statical and the more abstract and the more 
deductive methods have their own place. The 
historical method, however, may claim to be 
the most comprehensive. Other methods have 
a place within it, rather than it within them. 
They supply materia! for it to use and synthesise. 
It may be observed, in conclusion, that the 
adoption of the historical method necessarily 
brings economics into closer relation to other 
departments of study than that which belongs 
to it when it is treated in a more statical way* 
The influence of political institutions, religion, 
education, moral principles, etc., cannot be 
overlooked in dealing with social evolution, even 
when special emphasis is laid on its industrial 
side. Economics thus comes to he regarded as 
a special department of sociology or social 
philosophy, rather than a strictly independent 
science. This need not, of course, prevent the 
recognition of the possibility ^of making a 
special study of the mdustrial side of life, or 
even of gaining valuable light by confining the 
attention for a time to that side of life, or to 
some special aspect of that side. Further, the 
historical method of study leads us to regard 
the growth of social life as having reference to 
an end. A process of development is naturally 
thought of as a development towards something. 
The consideration of the ideal form of social 
order thus comes into prominence, and in this 
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way the study of economic science is brougb 
Tery closely into relation to ethics. 

[For further discussions in connection with this 
subject, see also Absteact Pol. Ecc. ; Analytical 
Method; A Posteriori Eeasoninq; a Prior 
Reasoning; BEDtrcnrE Method; Pol. :^on. 
AND SciBNCB ; INDUCTIVE METHOD. For a list 
of books and articles dealing with economh 
method, see the close of the article on DEDt7CTr7E 
Mkphod. The best general treatment of the 
subject is Keyn^’a Sc(^e and Meifiod of Political 
Ecmmiyi 1st edition. Chapa, iv. and ix. bear 
especially on the subject of the present article, 
Bonar’s Philoiophy and Political Economy u 
some of thdr HisUmcal Rdatwns will be foum 
useful, though it deals very slightly with th< 
influence of Comte and the development of the 
historical school. Special reference may also he 
marie to Kniea’s Pie jpolUische Oekoncmm vm 
fjmhichtlichen Stawlpunhte. — Menger’s Die Irr- 
ihUmer des Historimas in der deutscTien National- 
ofejnomwr.— Mill’s Logic^ bk. v. ch. x. “Of the 
Inverse Deductive or Historical Method.” — diffe 
Leslie’s Esmys in Political and 3/oral Philosophy, 
— The article on ** Political Economy ” by Professor 
Ingram in the ninth edition of the Eiicydopcedia 
Briiannica . — Professor Sidgwick’s article on “The 
Historical Method” in Mind, old series, voL xl 
No, 2. — Suggestive remarks will also be found in 
Prof. Sorley’s essay on “ The Historical Method” 
{Essays in Philosophical Cnticim, pp. 102-125) — 
in Mr. D, G. Ritchie’s article “What are Economic 
Laws” (Economic Rmow, vol. ii. No. 3, pp. 
359-377) ; and in several other recent articles and 
discussions. ] j. s. 

HISTORICAL SCHOOL OF ECONOMISTS. 
This is the designation frequently given to a 
number of writers and teachers, whose work 
has been marked by certain common traits, 
and who have exercised, an influence tending 
in general in the same direStion. Their teach- 
ing, while in large part constructive, has yet 
been to an equally large extent critical of the 
methods and residts of what is variously de- 
scribed as the “ classical,” “ deductive,” or 
“theoretic” school of economists (see Clas- 
sical Economics ; Deductive Method). The 
“classical ” school may be said to have remained 
up to the present dominant in England ; it is 
strong in Austria and Italy ; and it has in- 
cluded _ the names best known among the 
economists of the generation now passing away 
in France and America. Although, therefore, 
the historical school is now perhaps on the 
whole supreme in Germany, has representatives 
in all other irapoitant countries, including 
England, and is recognised as having done 
good service to economic science, the value of 
the movement as a whole cannot but be re- 
garded as still sub judice. Moreover, even a 
colourless description of the movement as a 
whole would probably lead to misconception, 
owing to the marked divergencies between its 
representatives. The present article will, there- 
fnm nnW to trace the seouence and 


aflUiation of ideas ; and the reader will refer tc 
separate articles for a fuller account of the 
personages referred to. 

Cliffe Leslie raised the ciy : “Back to, Adam 
Smith,” But it can hardly he doubted that 
Smith’s frame of mind was on the whole 
essentially unhistorical, and that historical 
nairation and inductive reasoning were with 
him subordinate to a deductive movement 
of thought. Malthus adduced a wealth of 
historical information in support of his doctrine 
of population. But the historical school can 
hardly he said to have made its appearance 
until the “ orthodox ” or “ abstract ” structure ' 
had been completed in England by Ricardo 
(1817), and there popularised by the Epigoni, 
and until the facile expositions of J. B. Say 
(Traiti, 1803, Oours, 1828) had diffused over 
the civilised world the principles on which the 
whole edifice of orthodox theory rested. The 
immediate literary creator of the historical 
school was Wilhelm Roscher, writing in 184S. 
Two writers, however, were, in different senses, 
forerunners of the movement, — Jones and List ; 
and another, who was contemporary with its 
beginnings, but exercised no influence on it until 
a much later stage, was Auguste Comte. 

In the midst of the growing success of the 
Ricardian group, Richard Jones {Essay on the 
Distribution of Wealth, 1831), protested that 
its conclusions, especially those concerning rent, 
applied only to a very recent period and a very 
small area. He urged with excellent soberness 
the need for historical investigation ; but his 
plea feU on deaf ears, and the only frace of his 
influence in economic literature for many years 
is to be found in J. S. Mill’s treatment of peasant 
tenures. His German contemporary List {Na- 
tional System of Pol. Econ., 1841), enormous 
as was his practical political influence in his own 
country, must as an economist he regarded as the 
prophet of a new movement rather than its initz- 
groupiag of the economic history of 
the civilised nations of the temperate zone under 
five stages was a very rough and ready sketch, 
and, indeed, inaccurate ; yet it threw into Ger- 
man thought the idea of historical evolution, 
the fruitful parent of more adequate formiilEie. 

Meanwhile A. Comte {Gouts de PhUosophie 
Positive, 1839-42) was stating the same idea • 
in more philosophical form. To him it seemed 
that economic phenomena were so intertwined 
with other social facts that a separate science 
3f them was impossible. The all - inclusive 
science of society, Sociology, he divided 
into social statics, dealing with facts of 
CO -existence, and social dynamics, dealing 
with facts of sequence. For social statics the 
appropriate method was that of direct observa- 
tion, for dynamics that of comparison,-— which 
c^d only he effected by means of history. 
These ideas have of late penetrated into English 
economic circles thrbusrh the writings of Dr. 
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Ingram; they are familiar to the German 
economists of to-day. But Comte’s writings 
were altogether unknown to German economists 
forty years ago ; and the historical school proper, 
in its earlier phases, was an entirely indepen- 
dent product of German thought. 

The decisive word was spoken in the Grmd- 
Tiss %% VorUmmjgm vh&r die Siaatswirthschaft 
nacK geschichtUcTur Methode issued by the then 
young Professor Wilhelm Eoscher at Gottingen 
in 1843. He told his hearers that his teaching 
would be guided by the historical method, and 
that he “aimed at reaching for political 
economy a result somewhat similar to that 
reached in jurisprudence by the Savigny-Eich- 
horn method.” Thus with Eoscher the new 
inspiration was the ^direct result of the effect on 
contemporary German thought of the argu- 
ments of the historical school in jurisprudence. 
This school had argued that the legal institu- 
tions and ideas of a particular period and 
country were not to he regarded as eternal and 
necessary, hut as the result of a long growth ; 
and that earlier practices are not so much to 
be condemned from the modern standpoint as 
explained in their relation to environing condi- 
tions. These ideas were readily transferable to 
the economic sphere. Hence the historical 
“method” was, from the first, more than a 
method mth Eoscher. It seemed to bring with 
it, as self-evident, the principle of relativity. 
This he explained in the weE-known and oft- 
quoted Preface. The shape which, in his 
opinion, political economy ought to assume is 
indicated in his description of it as the doctiine 
{Lehre) of the laws of development {EivtwkJeel- 
ungsgesetze) of the national economy (Volks- 
wirthschaft). By the side of this phrase, and 
as equivalent to it, he placed in his later 
writings what he called the “ fine definition ” 
of Von Mangoldt, — “ the philosophy of econ- 
omic history.” 

Eoscher has in recent years been critieised, 
by some approvingly by others disapprovingly, 
for Ms supposed failure to make any effort to 
reach his own ideal. It is true that his Gnmd- 
lagcn, the only volume of his great System that 
has been translated into English, is constructed 
very much on the old lines, and has been not 
inaptly described as Mill’s PriTicuples annotated 
with citations from the history of economic 
literaWie. But this is scientifically the least 
important of his works. In his Essays on 
particular subjects he was constantly under the 
influence of the thought of historical movement, 
though it found unsatisfactory expression in his 
use of such terms as “higher and lower stages 
of civilisation,” “youth,” “maturity,” and 
“old age”; and he was curiously possessed 
by the thought that aU civilised nations have 
to run through a like experience. It mnst he 
remembered, however, that in spite of his fond- 
ness for ETdwickelungf Eoscher had received 


his historical training in an old-fasnioned, pre- 
evolutionary, school. His best work is to be 
seen in the volumes on Aclccrbau (Agricultnre, 
1st ed. 1559 ; 12th ed. 1888), and HandeU- 
wnd Gewerlefleiss (Trade and Industry, 1st 
ed. 1881 ; 6th ed. 1892), in Ms System. 
Here he traces the growth and varying shapes 
of concrete economic institutions, — the bony 
firamework of society ; and these two volumes, 
when compared with the space given to the same 
topics in the Gmndriss, were clearly from the 
first intended to form the main body of Ms 
great treatise. They set an example now 
generally foEowed in German universities, hut 
hitherto exercising Ettle influence in other lands. 
The criticism to which Eoscher’s System is 
open — and, in their measure, such umversity 
courses of instruction also as follow in its 
footsteps, — ^is that the separation between the 
Grimdlagen and the subsequent parts keeps 
matters asunder wMch need to be considered 
together. It is unsatisfactory, for instance, 
that the theory of wages and the history of 
trades miions should each he dealt with 
in isolation, and that they should be brought 
into no sort of vital relation with one another. 

Soon after the appearance of Eoscher’s 
Gnmdrws^ the movement to wMch it gave rise 
was reinforced by the advent of two other 
^vriters, who have since been justly regarded as 
joint-founders with Eoscher of the historical 
school — Brano Hildebuakd, and Karl Knies. 
HEdebrand’s Nationalohommie der Gegenwari 
wnd Zuhunft (1848) was never completed ; and 
the first and only volume was chiefly critical. 
It is from this that the current German criti- 
cisms of Adam Smith have been cMefly drawn. 
HEdebrand’s ultimate object, as declared in his 
Preface, seems but an echo of Eoscher ; it is 
“ to transform political economy into a doctiine 
(or teaching) of the laws of the economic de- 
velopment of nations.” But he held to this 
conception much more firmly than Eoscher did, 
and expressed it in far more attractive language. 
Perhaps the best statement of it is presented in 
the prefatory announcement with which he 
began the puhHcation of his JaJirhllcher filr 
Nationalokommie und Siaiistik in 1863 : “ The 
economy of nations is, like their language, 
Eterature, law, and art, a branch of their 
civEisation ; like these other branches it moves 
within certain limits set by natural law ; but 
within these limits it is a product of freedom 
and of the labour of the human spirit. Accord- 
ingly the science which deals with it is no 
abstract science, like the natural sciences stating 
the same law for aE relations in time and space, 
and measuring everything by the same measure. 
On the contrary, it has for its object to investi- 
gate the movement of h^torical evolution, from 
stage to stage, alike in the case of individual 
peoples and in the case of mankind at large, 
and so to discover the link which the labour of 
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tile present generation is to add to the chain ! 
of social development. The economic history 
of civilisation, and with it general political 
and legal history and statistics, are the only 
sure foundations whereupon may be erected 
any useful further construction of economic 
science. But history must not he the excuse 
for indifference, or divert men of science from 
the practical problem of the time. The under- 
standing of the present is most vitally hound 
up with the understanding of the past ; and he 
can have no right understanding of Mstory to 
whom the conditions and needs of his own time 
are unknown.” 

Towards the end which he proposed Hilde- 
brand’s contribution was twofold. To him is 
due the distinction between NaturaZ-, Geld-^ nnd 
Qredit-mrihsckaft (incidentally in his book ol 
1848 ; elaborately worked out in his Jdhrluch, 
vol. ii. 1804), which has proved so useful a 
formula in subsequent historical writing ; and 
the Jahrhteh founded by him was the first to 
famish a medium for monographs by younger 
men on economic history. 

Professor Knies is undoubtedly a scholar of 
far deeper philosophic insight than Eoscher or 
Hildebrand. And his work D-ie Foliiische 
Oekowmie v&m. StandpuTicts der geschvMli(Zien 
Methods (1853) was an elaborate and penetrat- 
ing criticism of current ideas which even men 
j^e Eoscher and Hildebrand had handled wiih 
scanty discrimination. Thus, as has been well 
said by Professor SchmoUer, his book might 
abn(^t he called “ Prolegomena to a whole scien- 
tific epoch.” “Whoever,” remarks the same 
writer, “b^n his ©oonomic studies in the de- 
cadel850-1860, knows howdeep its influence has 
been, and how in certain respects it served as a 
confession of faith to the whole German school.” 

The thought on which Knies laid most stress 
was that of the development of economic 
<opinim parallel with the development of 
economic conditions. The idea of the relativity 
of doctrim, already brought forward by Eoscher, 
j>eculiarly interested him. And, although he 
encouraged historical study, and was ready to 
utilise its results, his book probably tended to 
turn some younger men from pursuing the path 
opened to them by Eoscher and Hildebrand — 
the search for laws of economic evolution. On 
the other hand, he had no sympathy with the 
■view which even Eoscher had held that the 
classical doctrine, perhaps in some modified form, 
cuiild be regarded as an “ Allgemeiner Theil,” 
or “ Grundlagen,” to be studied first. He urged 
that it rested on conceptions of jiroperty, con- 
tract, etc., which were themselves the result of 
history, and which were inextricably bound up 
with shifting conditions of time and place. 
That part of the theory which was composed of 
propositions of absolutely general validity, like 
the propositions of natural science, would bo 
found to be small indeed. 


Until about 1870 the waves of thought set 
flowing by these three writers, Eoscher in 
Leipzig, Hildebrand in J ena, and Knies in 
Heidelberg, quietly spread over Gemany, 
and took possession of the nniversities with 
but little opposition. With divergencies ali eady 
indicated, the new movement had everywhere 
the characteristics of insisting— (1) on the rela- 
tivity of economic theory, (2) on the desira- 
bility of the study of economic history — includ- 
ing therein the empirical and statistical observa- 
tion of the present. Much detail work was 
done in these latter directions. Outside the 
countiy itself, the movement was unknown. 

The foundation of the Verem fUr Sozial- 
PoUtik at the Eisenach Congress of economists 
and public men in 1872, gave the signal for an 
onthurst of controversy, flitherto the profes- 
sional economists had not made themselves 
heard in practical politics : now they united in 
recognising the existence of a “ social question,” 
and in invoking the action of the state "towards 
its solution. They thus incun'ed the enmity 
of a great many journalists and politicians ; 
and as most of them were the disciples of 
Eoscher, or Hildebrand, or Knies, the “liistor* 
ical school ” became a synonym for the Social- 
ists OF THE Ohaie. Even among economists 
themselves, the term was used to ‘shelter all 
who were in any way dissatisfied with the 
classical economists and their German followers 
— to include the “inductive,” the “realistic,” 
and the “ ethical ” within its embrace. Eoscher 
himself in 1874, in his GmlvicM& der National- 
Oekonomih in Deutschland, seemed to imply that 
the “realistic,” the “historical,” and the “ethi- 
cal ” directions were aE much the same. But as 
soon as men of ability, thus for the time brought 
together in one camp, got beyond the utterance 
of generalities, divergencies were sure to make 
themselves felt. Professor Adolph Wagner of 
Berlin began about 1877, in the AUg&meine 
Oder Thex)7etiscTie Volks wirthschaftshhre, forming 
the first volume of a gi'eat Lehrbuchj the con- 
struction of a new edifice of economic theory to 
replace that of the Physioceats and Adam 
Smith. Professor Gustav SchmoUer of Stras- 
burg (since of Berlin) maintained, on the 
contrary, that the time had not come for such 
an attempt, aud that it should be preceded by 
a period of empirical, statistical, and historical 
inquiry. He established a series of Stoats- und 
soziodwissenscJiaftliche Forscimngen, wherein, 
under his guidance, his pupils have published a 
series of valuable investigations. It was per- 
haps hardly made sufficiently clear that the 
generalisations or ‘ ‘ laws ” at which such histori- 
cal work was ultimately aiming were not so 
much laws of coexistence as laws of sequence ; 
to rae Comte’s phrase, “ dynamic” rather than 
“teic'.” When the AusTEiAN School (q.v.) 
made itself heard, Professor SchmoUer and 
those who agreed with him 1 nmATifo/^_ ■nA+ riA 
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mncli that a fresh resort should be made to 
abstraction and deduction, and that attention 
should be concentrated anew by some thinkers 
on the problem of value — ^but that this problem 
should be declared the main problem of econ- 
omics, and those methods its most appropriate 
ones. On the other hand it became the 
practice of those who agreed either with 
Professor Wagner or Professor Monger to speak 
of Professor SchmoUer as an example of “ ex- 
treme SistmimAts” But it is not clear that 
Professor SchmoUer and his disciples have 
gone beyond the positions assumed by the 
founders of the school. In his recent article on 
Volkswirthschaft, Volksvnrtkschaftsle'hre und 
-rMthode (Conrad’s EandwoHerlmlhf 1894), 
SchmoUer writes : “The more inquiry is limited 
to a particular state of economic affairs, and 
this is provisionaUy treated as stable — certainly 
an aUowahle methodological device, — the easier 
it is to grasp the dominant psychical and other 
causes, to derive therefrom typical forms of 
organisation, and to explain the elementary and 
typical economic processes. Whether these are 
called ‘laws’ or ‘hypothetical truths,’ they 
are, when used with due limitation, the great 
instruments of knowledge, and the bases of right 
economic poUcy.” SchmoUer goes on, indeed, 
to say that “ they are not ultimate truths. It 
is necessary to carry through a deeper investiga- 
tion of the changing causes, and the changing 
economic forms and processes. This investiga- 
tion wiU he threefold— (1) into the shaping of 
the psychological causes, (2) into the history of 
economic organisation, (3) into the progress of 
humanity as a whole.” For the first, SchmoUer 
urges “a psychological study which shaU he 
wider than the somewhat antiquated balancing 
of pleasures and pains or utilities ; as to the 
second, he remarks that the older historical 
economics pointed to the goal, and recent work 
in economic history has begun to coUect and 
interpret the necessary material ; and* dangerous 
as the third may be, entering as it does into 
the fields of the phUosophy of history, of 
teleology, of hopes and prophecies, such hold 
syntheses wiU always be necessary to guide 
us in practical action. 

Meanwhile in England, as far back as 1866, 
Thorold Rogbes had set the example of thorough 
investigation into the economic Ufe of the past 
in his Sistory of Agriculture mid Prices in 
JEnglaud (vols. i. and ii., 1866). It was Cliffe 
Leslie, however, 'who first introduced to 
EngUsh thought the ideas which had long been 
making their way in Germany. In his essay 
on The Politico!, Eamomy of Adam Smith 
(1870), Cliffe LesUe criticised the conception 
then common in England that political 
economy was a body of necessary and universal 
truth ; and in that On the Philosoylvm! Method 
of Political Economy (1876), he argued that “ the 
wIiaIo oAATiATnTT- rtf fivprv Tiatiou is the result of 


a long evolution in %Yhich there has been lx)th 
continuity and change, and of which the 
econonoical side is only a particular aspect or 
phase. And the laws of which it is the result 
must be sought in history and the general laws 
of society and social evolution.” Cliffe Leslie 
-was thus the first to bring together and unite 
the teaching of Knies and Comte ; this has 
been since done more thoroughly, and with a 
more complete acceptance of Comte’s social 
philosophy by Dr. Ingram in his History of 
PolituaZ Economy (in Ency. Brit, 1885 ; separ- 
ately 1888). Cliffe Leslie’s criticism has re- 
sulted in a more careful statement of their 
“postulates,” by most English writers since, — 
as by Bagehot, in Economic Studies, 1879. 
But, as in Germany, so in England, there was 
urgent need that a beginning should be made 
in the detailed study and systematic teaching 
of economic history ; in England it was from 
Dr. William Cunningham that the impulse was 
given in this dii'ection, both by his writings 
{Grovoth of English Industry and Commerce, 
1882 ; a new and much larger work under the 
same title, vol. i. 1890, vol. ii. 1892), and by 
his academic activity in Cambridge. A little 
later Arnold Toynbee directed the attention of 
students at Oxford to the “ Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the 18th century” (lectures published 
in 1884). And interest in the subject has 
smee been stimulated from the historical and 
legal side by the w’orks of Mr. Seebohm, 
{English Village Communities, 1883 ; Tribal 
System, 1896) ; Professor Maitland {Select Pleas 
in Manorial Courts, 1889) ; and Professor 
Yinogiadoff {Villainage in England, 1892); 
from the statistical side by Mr. Charles Booth’s 
Bdbour and Life of the People (1904) ; and 
from the evolutionary socialistic side by the 
writings of Mr. Sidney Webb {History of Trade 
Unimism, 1894), and others. It has begun to 
find a place in the requirements of Oxford and 
Cambridge examinations ; in America, courses 
of lectui’es are regularly delivered upon it in 
most of the important universities and colleges, 
usually in connection •with departments of econ- 
omics, but sometimes in connection with depart- 
ments of history ; and in Harvard a profes- 
sorial chair has been created with this object. 
Those who are engaged in this work differ, how- 
ever, widely from one another in their attitude 
towards the current English theoretic teachmg. 

The position of the historical school in the 
three countries, Germany, England, and America, 
is affected very largely by academic organisa- 
tion. In Germany there is a recognised dis- 
tinction between the “ Grundlegung ” or 
“ARgemeiner Theil” ant^ other departments 
of economics. The historical school are in 
practice to he distinguished from various 
theoretic schools — (1) by their insistence on 
the vital importance of a thorough study of 
economic history after the “Grundlegung”* 
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(2) by the comparatiTely small compass into 
which they would compress the “Grundlegung” ; 

(3) by the comparatively slight attention they 
would give to the psychology of “value” as 
a part of the “ Grandlegung ” ; (4) by sur- 
rounding the individualist economics of self- 
interrat there stated by general anthropological 
and historico-phiiosophical considerations. In 
England there is no such recognised distinction 
between the “ Grundlegung ” and other jiarts. 
Indeed, economic teaching in that country 
seldom includes more than the “Grundlegung.” 
In America, following the example of Harvard, 
the tendency is to appoint teachers of economic 
history side by side with teachers of economic 
theory and tinance ; to make each “ course ” 
independent ; and to leave each teacher to 
define his own relations to economic science 
as he pleases. 

[There is no account of the historical school at 
all complete ; and the student cannot dispense 
with reference to the actual writings of the lead- 
ing authors mentioned above. Eoscher’s Preface 
of 1843 is translated in full in the Quarterly 
Journal of EccmomicSf October 1894. — The best 
account, though sympathetic, is that of Dr. Ingram 
in HisLof PoL Emt-jOh, vi, — Professor SchmoUer’s 
essays on Hoscher and Knks {2ur LiUeratur- 
gestkidde der Stoats urtd SocMioissenschaften, 
1888), are brilliant and illuminating surveys of 
parts of the field. — For a somewhat more partisan 
presentation of some of the questions at issue than 
would be suitable here, reference may be made to 
Ashley, iJcou. Hist., i. Preface (1888), aud an intro- 
ductory lecture On the study of Economic History 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, January 
1893. — For a different point of %’iew, see 
Marshall, Present Position of Economics (1885), 
and Keynes, Scope and Method of Pd. Econ. 
(1901). See also Aug. Comts; English School; 
I’HKNCH School; Gebman School; Held; 
Cliffe LB'^lie.] w. j. a. 

HISTORY OP PRICES. See Pkicbs. 

HITCHCOCK, RoBEiiT (16th century), of 
Caversfield, Bucks, served in the Netherlands 
under Charles V. in 1653. 

His chief work, A Politic Plot for the honour of 
the Prince (Lond. 1st Jan. 1580, reprinted in. 
Arber’s English Oamer), was one of the many 
schemes for the employment of the numerous idle 
but able - bodied vagrants who caused constant 
trouble in Elizabeth’s reign. Hitchcock proposed 
that they should be employed as seamen in vessels to 
be fitted out for the herring and other fisheries, so 
that the profits which Holland enjoyed from this 
source might be secured to England. Hitchcock also 
wrote The English Army Rations in the time of 
Queen (appended to W. Garrard’s The Art 

of IFarre, 1591), which contains statistics of the 
victuals necessary for soldiers in garrisons. He 
quotes from his own eiperience of the time when he 
was in charge of 200 pioneers at Berwick in 1551. 

[W. Cunningham, Qrmth of English Industry 
and Commerce, Modem Times, 1893.] r. h. h. 

HOARDING. When practised by a corn- 


hoarding becomes an economic fact worthy of 
investigation. It may arise from commercial 
panic, from distrust of existing forms of invest- 
ment, or from a want of any opportunity 
of investment. Or it may arise from mis- 
government, and the consequent distz’ust of the 
holders of power. 

In earlier times there was little or no 
industrial use for capital, except in agriculture 
or trade ; and beyond the limited field of lending 
on mortgage, or at usury, to those who were 
oppressed by debt, there was no way of obtaining 
a return upon capital without entering into 
active trade. In England, almost up to the 
close of the 17th century, tradesmen or mer- 
chants retiring from business lived literally 
upon their savings. It is stated that the father 
of Pope, the poet, having amassed a fortune 
in trade in London, retired to the country about 
the time of the Revolution, carrying with him 
a strong box containing nearly £20,000, out of 
which he took from time to time whatever was 
required for household expenses. It was the 
opinion of writers about the same time, that 
very large sums were constantly kept hidden in 
secret places. Probably distrust was largely 
the cause of some of these cases ; and from such 
or mixed motives these practices continued well 
into the 19th ceutury, until the growth of our 
■^vstein of banking, and the appreciation of its 
advantage and safety, together with the increase 
of joint-stock enterprises, has rendered hoarding 
no longer necessary. It still continues to be 
extensively practised in France, partly from 
the different condition of banking there, and 
partly from general distrust. The greater 
part of the war indemnity paid to Germany in 
1871 was produced from the hoards of the 
French peasantry ; and the same source supplied 
a large part of the gold required for the change 
of standard in Germany a few years later. 

The most extensive system of hoarding of 
which there is any record is that which exists 
in India, and has been going on there for a very 
long period. This has undoubtedly arisen from 
the unscrupulous character of the former rulers 
of the country, and the habits induced by ages 
of misgovernment continue to influence the 
people in their present condition of security, * 
and under their increased opportunities. Both 
gold and silver, in the form of bullion, of coin, 
and ornaments are hoarded by the natives of 
every class. Estimates as to the amount of 
wealth lying dormant in this way difier very 
widely, but the population is so numerous, and 
the habit so universal, that the amount must 
be very large. Enormous hoards are known to 
be in the possession of some of the native 
princes ,* and from the age of some of the coins 
contained among these treasures it is evident 
that the accumulation must have commenced 
hundreds of years ago. 
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hoarding takes place at times of commercial 
panic. There is an almost universal distrust, 
and those who are able to obtain possession ot 
coin or currency store it up, partly to enable 
them to meet their own impelling obligations, 
and partly out of fear that later on they will 
not be able to obtain it. Direct evidence of 
this practice is not usually easy to obtain, but 
it is clearly indicated by the returns during the 
panic in London, in 1866. From the 21st 
March to the 30th May there was a steady 
decrease in the bullion at the Bank, amounting 
to £2,578,000 (see Drain of Bullion). Yet 
at this time the country wms gaining gold to 
much the same extent as usual, the net import 
during the three months April to June being 
more than 4 millions. During the same period 
the notes in circulation increased from 20| 
millions to 26 millions, so that there must 
have been more than 12 millions, in notes and 
gold, withdrawn and hoarded. 

The financial crisis in the United States in 
1907 supplies another example. The countiy 
had a good supidy of currency, and their bank- 
ing facilities were ample, yet there was for a 
while a perfect currency famine. Clearing- 
House certificates and similar paper forming an 
inconvertible paper money without legal sanction 
were employed to an amount estimated at up- 
wards of 100 millions sterling. Firms of the 
highest standing could scarcely obtain loans 
upon the most undoubted security. 

[See report of Eoyal Commission on Gold and 
Silver, 1387.— For hoarding in France and Ger- 
many : evidence of Mr. W. Fowder ; in India ; 
evidence of Sir D. Barbour ; by Maharajah of Burd- 
wan, ibid. app. v. ; letter in Bankers Magazine, 
London, 1893, vol. Ivi. p. 205. — For currency crisis 
in U.S., see Joum. Inst. Bankers, Jan. 1894, pp. 
3742.— I’or crisis of 1907 see Bankers Magazine, 
Nov. 1908, "The American Crisis.” — Blue book 
on Indian Currency, 1893. — J. M. Eobertson, The 
fall&ay of Saving —kit. on Saving.] b. w. b. 

HOBBES, Thomas (1588-1679), one of the 
most distinguished of English philosophers, 
was born at Malmesbury in Wiltshire, and 
died at Hardwick, a seat of the Earl of Devon- 
shire. After attending a private school, he 
became a member of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and took his B.A. degree in February 1608. 
Hobbes was recommended to the Earl of 
Devonshire as a tutor for his eldest son, and 
thus formed a connection with the great house 
of Cavendish which lasted to the end of his life, 
secured him from want, and gave him also the 
leisure necessary for meditation and study. 
Afraid that he had given offence by his writings 
on political philosophy, Hobbes left England at 
the time of the meeting of the Long Parliament 
in 1640, and spent eleven years in Paris. Here 
he made the acquaintance of the prince of 
Wales, afterwards Charles II. He returned to 
Tn — iflKi anri from 1653 Hved with the 


Cavendish family. His writings were denounced 
by some as hostile to liberty and by others as 
hostile to religion. He -was also involved in 
several scientific controversies ; but he never 
experienced actual persecution. In the course 
of his long life, almost entirely devoted to 
study and to composition, Hobbes wrote many 
works on a variety of subjects, philosophical, 
theological, mathematical, physical, and literary. 
A collected edition of his Latin writings in five, 
and of his English writings in eleven volumes, 
was published between 1839 and 1845 by Sir 
W-’iUiaia Molesworth. None of these writings 
can strictly be termed economical. Ch. xxii. 
of Hobbes’s best-known treatise of political phil- 
osophy, Leviathan (published 1651), entitled “ Of 
Systems subject, PoHtical and Private,” con- 
tains, however, some remarks upon the nature 
and influence of “bodies politic for ordering 
of trade,” i.e. those privileged companies which 
in the 17th century carried on so much of 
the foreign trade of England. “The end of 
their ineorj»orating is to make their gain the 
greater ; which is done in two ways — by sole 
buying and sole selling, both at home and 
abroad.” Both are gainful to the privileged 
body because thereby they buy at lower and 
seU at higher rates. “Of this double monopoly 
one part is disadvantageous to the people at 
home, the other to foreigners.” But Hobbes 
thinks that it would be very profitable for a 
commonwealth if its merchants were bound up 
into one body to buy in foreign markets, whilst 
at liberty at home every man to buy and sell 
at what price he could. For in this way their 
mutual competition would act only to cheapen 
the commodities which they sell at home, not 
to enhance the price of the commodities which 
they buy abroad. The suggestion is ingenious, 
although impracticable. The economic doctrine 
of the Leviaihan is chiefly contained in ch. 
xxiv., “Of the Nutrition and Procreation of a 
Commonwealth.” This figurative title is thus 
explained by the author : “ The nutrition of a 
commonwealth consisted in the plenty and 
distribution of materials conducing to life ; in 
concoction or preparation ; and when concocted, 
in the conveyance of it by convenient eonduiia 
to the public use. ” The materials of nutrition — 
animal, vegetable, and mineral substances — are 
the gift of God ; Wt, as they are partly natural 
partly foreign, a commonwealth must import 
that which it lacks “ either by exchange or by 
just war or by labour. For a man’s labour also 
is a commodity exchangeable for benefit as 
well as any other thing ; and there have been 
commonwealths that, having no more territory 
than hath served them for habitation, have, 
nevertheless, not only maintained but also 
increased their power, partly by the labour of 
trading from one place to another, and partly by 
selling the manufactures whereof the materials 
were brought in from o'ther places.” 
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The distribution of the materials of nourish- 
ment “is the constitution of mine and thine 
and his ; that is to say in one word propriety 
(property).” Hobbes is at pains to show that 
this distribution is entirely the work of the 
soTereign. This doctrine follows from his 
general conception of sovereign power as in 
every sense absolute, and the creator of all 
social arrangeTuents, But the progress of his- 
torical knowledge has rendered his proposition 
anmeaning. Whilst dealing with distribution, 
flobhes mak^ some very sensible remarks on 
the impracticability of setting aside any fixed 
fund or estate to defray the public expenses. It 
is impossible to prevent sovereign power from 
falling into extravagant hands ; and besides, 
“commonwealths can endure no diet,” since 
their expense is not limited by their own will, 
but by “external accidents and the appetites 
of their neighbours.” 

By concoction Hobbes understands “the 
reducing of all commodities which are not 
presently consume, but reserved for nonrish- 
ment in time to come, to something of equal 
value, and withal so portable as not to hinder 
the motion of men from place to place ; to the 
end a man may have in what place soever such 
nourishment as the place affordeth. And this 
is nothing else but gold and silver and money.” 
The natural advantages of gold and silver for 
this purpose are then explained clearly but 
incompletely. 

Lastly the procreation of a commonwealth is 
explain^ as the sending out of plantations or 
colonies. But nothing is said respecting the 
economic effects of colonisation. 

It may be regretted that a writer of so much 
analytical power as Hobbes should have bestowed 
so little attention upon economics. But the 
explanation is to be found in the circumstances 
of his time and in the objects of his writings, 
80 far as they deal with political science. The 
period at which Hobbes published the LewUhan 
was one of political confusion ending in civil 
war. The original cause of discord was not, 
as in our time, economic but religious. Men 
were contending, not for a greater share of the 
means of material well-being, but for freedom 
to worship as suited their conscience, and for 
power to force their mode of worship on those 
with whose conscience it did not agree. Hobbes 
endeavoured to extirpate the principle of strife 
by showing that every species of sovereign is 
and ought to be absolute, so that resistance to 
the will of the sovereign, whether prompted by 
religious zeal or any other motive, is always 
illogical,^ immoral, and destructive to society. 
The real importance of Hobbes’s political treatises 
is to be found not in any occasional remarks 
upon economic subjects, but in his theory of 
sovereignty, which was developed by Bentham 
and the followers of Bentham, and through their 


[Life of Hobbes in the Dictionary of National 
Bwgrafhy, and the collected edition of Hobbes’s 
WorhSf English and Lati% by Sir William 
Molesworth, in 16 vols., London, 1839-1845. — 
Bonar, Philosophy and Pol. Econ., 1893. — Eoscher, 
Zwr Gesdiichte der Englischm Volkwirihschafts' 
(1851), pp. 47-53.] f. c. m. 

HOCK, Bakon Eakl von (1808-1869). Of 
Jewish descent, after having studied in the 
universities of Prague and Vienna, Yon Hock 
entered the financial ministry of Austria and 
became director of the customs in Trieste and 
in Vienna. Later on (in 1867) the emperor 
made him a member of the upper house of the 
Austrian parliament. His first literary pro- 
ductions were novels, a book on Descartes and 
his Opponents (1835), and another on Pepe Syl- 
vester IL and Ms Times (1837), which has been 
translated into French. When director of the 
customs in Trieste, he wrote against List’s system 
of national protection (Der Handel Oesterreiehs^ 
1844) ; List, who recognised in him a worthy 
opponent, told him that with the increase of 
his practical knowledge of trade and industry 
he would come round to milder economic views, 
and Von Hock himself confessed in his Oeffent- 
liche Algahen und Schulden (Public Taxes and 
Debts), 1863, that he had indeed receded from 
his former unbending free-trading principles. 
This treatise is described by Professor Ad. 
Wagner as presenting “in its pregnant concise- 
ness an alinost perfect science of finance, and 
being by far the best on the technique of 
finance” (Finanzwiss. i. 52). Eoscher considered 
that “it provides a fairly (ziemlich) complete 
science for highly cultivated states, although 
it reads more like the conversation of a highly- 
gifted and learned man than as a book intended 
for the use of teachers,” but expressly praised 
Von Hock’s “nice distinctions on the incidence 
and shifting of taxation ” (Qesch. der Nat. Oeh. 
in Deutschland, p. 1080). According to Pro- 
fessor Bastable, “it is specially good, as might 
have been expected from the production of a 
trained official, in its discussion of administra- 
tive points” {Public Finawe, pp. 28-29, Srded.) 

Von Hock also published in 1857 Die Fin- 
anzoerwaZtung FrankrdcEs and in 1867 Finanzen 
und Finanzengeschichte der Vereinigten Staaien 
von Aimrika. In the former, translated into 
French in 1859, the author has purely descriptive 
aims ; although he expressly disclaims comparative 
criticism, he concludes his preface by holding up 
as a model the German system “with the simpli- 
city of its organisation and the small number of 
its well-paid and independent officials.” b. ca. 

HODGSKIH, Thomas (19th century), started, 
mth J. Robertson, in 1823, the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, and, in 1824, became joint hon. sec. of the 
London Mechanics’ Institute, the predecessor of 
the present Birkbeck Institute. In 1826 he 
delivered a course of four lectures on Popular 
PolUical Ecormny, published 1827, with nnmer- 
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Tlie main drift of the book is to Justify the 
natural laws which regulate the production of 
wealth as opposed to the political and social 
institutions of men. For this purpose the 
statement of Adam Smith that labour was the 
ordinal producer of all wealth becomes con- 
verted into the proposition that “there is no 
wealth which is not the produce of labour,” 
which carries the inference that private owner- 
ship of land is unrighteous. Stress is laid, 
following J. B. Say, on the influence of know- 
ledge in adding to productive power. Know- 
ledge is developed by the increasing need of it. 
“Necessity is the mother of invention, and the 
continual existence of necessity can only be ex- 
plained by the continual increase of people.” 
Thus, incidentally, the pidnciple of the increase 
of knowledge, together with that of the division 
of labour, seiwes to refute Malthus (see Mal- 
thus). Hodgskin wuites in a highly dogmatic 
style, e.g. ; “ There is and can be no other rule 
for determining the relative value of com- 
modities than the quantity of labour required 
to produce them.” “Accumulation of capital, 
in the present state of society, checks prodnction, 
and consequently checks the progress of popula- 
tion . . . and of national wealth.” The book 
does not appear to have met with much success, 
as a promised continuation was never issued. 

The importance of Hodgskin lies in the influence 
of his WTitings on Karl Marx. [S. and B. Webb, 
The History of Trade Unionism, London, 1894, 
8vo, p. 147. — Menger, Anton, Recht mifdmvollen 
Arleits&rtrag, 2nd ed. , 1891, p. 52 n]. In a letter 
to Lord Brougham, James Mill writes [Bain’s 
Jarm Mill, 1882, p. 363] : “The mad nonsense 
of our friend Hodgskin, which he has published as 
a system.” In bi&iography of History of Trade 
Unionism, an anon, tract, Lalour Defended against 
the Claims of Capital ... by a labourer, 1826, 
12mo, is ascribed to Hodgskin [referred to by 
Bohm-Bawerk, Capital and Interest, p. 318, Eng. 
trans. 1890] ; in Karl Marx’s 'Gapitcd,^ French ed., 
note on p. 335, another anon, work, The Natural 
and Artificial Rights of Property is further 
ascribed to him. 

[Mention is made of Hodgskin in Goddard’s Life 

jBirASec A London, 1884. ] h. e.e. 

HODGSON, James, F,E.S. (1672-1755), 
mathematician, and an intimate friend of 
Flamsteed; author oi The Valuation of Annui- 
ties upon Lives deduced from the London Bills 
of Mortality (Loud.., 1747), besides some mathe- 
matical and astronomical works. b. h. h. 

HODGSON, William Ballanttnb (1815- 
1880), was born in Edinburgh, where he was 
educated at the High School, and entered the 
university at the age of fourteen. After leaving 
college he devoted himself to lecturing on 
education, literature, and phrenology, and also 
to journalism. He was much influenced by 
George Combe’s Constitution of Man, which, 
altogether apart from the phrenology, he con- 


was appointed secretary to the Mechanics 
Institute, Liverpool, in which he had to control 
a large number of lectures, and in acknowledg- 
ment of his success he was appointed principal. 
In 1858 he was appointed one of the assistant 
commissioner to the Newcastle Commission on 
primary education. In 1870 the Merchant 
Company of Edinburgh w’ere empowered to use 
part of their trust funds for the foundation of 
a chair of political economy in the university 
of Edinburgh, and Dr. Hodgson was appointed 
first professor in 1871. The appointment was 
for seven years only with a right of re-election. 
The limited tenure — annulled since (1892) — 
being different from that of 0,11 the other 
Scottish chairs, was such an annoyance that it 
was with great difiBculty he was persuaded to 
accept re-election in 1878. He held the chair 
till his death. During his tenure he settled at 
the beautiful residential estate of Bonaly Tower, 
near Edinburgh, and here he accumulated a 
large library, his collection of economic works 
being presented on his death to the university 
of Edinburgh. He was twice married, and left 
by his second wife two sons and two daughters 
(the elder manied to his successor Prof. J. 
Shield Nieholson). 

Dr. Hodgson had a very wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances, and was a voluminous corre- 
spondent with many of the most eminent men of 
the tune in education, literature, politics, and 
economics. Owing to the demands made upon 
his time by these and other social requirements, 
he imfortunately ,left no w’ork worthy of his 
reputation. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on an English dictionary, and part of the 
materials were used as the basis of a popular work 
on Errors in the Use of English (Edinburgh, 1882), 
whilst another part of the materials has been 
incorporated in Dr. ^lurray’s dictionary, now 
coming out. He wrote in an extremely lucid, 
attractive, and yet it may be said classical style, 
and he was an admirable speaker, and one of the 
best-known conversationalists of the day. In fact, 
it was by his personal influence mainly that his 
reputation was established as one of the foremost 
men in education and economics ; and his literary 
remains give a very inadequate idea of his vast 
learning and of his remarkable powers of popular- 
ising difficult subjects. He may he described as 
an orthodox economist, but alike in matter and 
style to he ranked rather with Adam Smith than 
Eicardo. He was too widely read in many de- 
partments of literature and science to be affected 
by the narrowness of the traditional ultra-Bicardian 
school. , His contributions to economic literature- 
are reprints of lectures on Competition (1870). — 
The True Scope of Economic Soimee (1870). — Im- 
ptyrUmce of the Study of Economic Scimee as u 
Branch qf Education for all Classes (Eoyal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, 1854, third edition, 
revised, Edinburgh, 1870). — Economicsof thcDrinh 
Manufacture (1874). — Inaugural Addresses at 
Edinburgh Univer^ (1871 and 1878). — Co- 
operative Congress (1877). — The Instruction of the 
nnmm/wnitv, esvecuMythc Wage-Earning Classes in 
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Econcmic Scimc& (Social Science Congress, 1877). 
He also translated CaVOUS’s (g.u) work on Ireland. 

[J, M. H. Meiklejokn, lAfe and Ldt&rs of W. 
K Sodgsm, LL.E. of EdMurgh, 1883.— E. Wood- 
kead,* Et^ldmt RecolUotions of Professor Eodgsm, 
Edinburgh, 1883.— Prof. Nicholson, Introductory 
Address at Mdvrdmrgh Unvoersity^ 1881.] 

J. S.N. 

HOEGK, JosAOT Daniel Albbeoht (1763- 
1839), was, during the year 1796, professor of 
pbilosophy and cameralistio science at Erlangen. 

Previously be bad been attached to tbe civil 
service, wMcb be re-entered at tbe expiration 
of this single year of professorship, and became 
first a Prussian director of police with tbe rank 
of councillor of justice and afterwards 

a cotmcillor of government (Eegierungsrath) in 
tbe Bavarian service. 

Hoeck’s works, Grundlinien der Camsralprcms 
(1819), and MaUrMisn, zur Finanzstatistih der 
deutsclien Bundessiaaten (1823), are distinguished 
by an extensive and practical knowledge of bis 
subject, but are deticient in higher scientific 
qualities. 

[AUgemeim Deutsche BiograpUe.] E.ca. 

HOFACKEE, Johann Daniel (1788-1828), 
doctor and professor at Tubingen. Besides 
medical publications, he was author of Ueher 
die Eigemchaften, lodcEe sick hei Menschen und 
Thieren von den Eltem auf die Nachkornmen 
vererben, mit besonderer Mikksieht mif die 
Pferdemdit (Tubingen, 1828), in which be 
maintained that in unions where the father 
is older than the mother, more males than 
females are born, and viee vcrsd. 

[Coarad, BaiidwrterhiEh der Staatswissen- 
schafUnj s.v., Jeua, 1889, etc.] ilh. H. 

HOFFMANN, Johann Gottpexed (1765- 
1847), statesman, statistician, and economist, 
was bom at Breslau. He studied at Halle and 
afterwards at Leiphg. In 1798 he was a 
teacher in the Collegium Fredericianum at 
Konigst^rg. Ho was entrusted with several 
public employments through the influence of 
the President von Auerswald, and showed in 
all a high order of ability. Hence he was ap- 
pointed in 1807 to the professorship of practical 
philosophy and cameral science at Eonigsberg, 
and in the following year was made councillor 
of stare. He was made professor of political 
economy in the university of Berlin at its 
foundation in 1810. He directed the Prussian 
bureau of official statistics, which Stein had 
founded, from 1810 to 1844. Ho won the 
confidence of Hardenberg and became his prin- 
cipal adviser. He was at the headquarter of 
the allies in 1813, and was present at the con- 
clusion of the peace of Paris and at the congress 
of Vienna, and accomjanied Hardenberg on 
several of his diplomatic missions. After the 
peace, he held office in the ministry of foreign 
affairs, and resumed his duties at the university 
and the statistical board, which had for some 
time been necessarilv susnended. In 1834 he 


resigned bis professorship owing to failure of 
sight. He spent Ms last years in collecting 
and re-editing Ms numerous scattered essays and 
treatises. J* iv. i. 

Tbe Prussian statistical bureau was com- 
pletely remodelled in 1810, and Hoffmann, who 
may perhaps be considered as the founder of 
Prussian official statistics, was tbe Mst director 
under tbe new system. To him is due tbe 
radical change in tbe publication of the statistics 
of that country, which under Ms direction were 
issued as tbe well-known Statistische Tahelleiif 
an official annual publication comprising very 
miscellaneous statistics. These tables in time 
became somewhat less comprehensive than at 
first. Most of Hoffmann’s unofficial books were 
written late in life, after bo had retired from 
office. Some are based on official figures col- 
lected by bis department, and deal mainly 
with various aspects of population. His more 
individual and more strictly economic work is 
directed chiefly to questions of tbe freedom of 
labour and to finance. Generally speaking, his 
writings show approval of Prussian institutions, 
as then existing. He was tbe first who 
seriously advocated tbe adoption of tbe gold 
standard in Germany. 

His most important works axe : — Das Interesse 
des Menschen und Burgers lei den bestehenden 
Zunflverfassungen, 1803 . — Die Lehre vom Gelde, 
\aLs Avleitung m grUndlichen UrtheUen uber das 
Stetierwesenf mt besonderer Beziehung auf den 
Preussischen Stoat,'] 1838.— Die BeoSlkerung des 
Preussischen Staates, 1839 . — Die Lehre mn den 
Steuem [aZs Anleitimg m grUndlichen UrtheUen 
uber das Geldwesen, mit besonderer Beziehung auf 
den Preussischen Stoat, ] 1840 . — Die Befugnisszum 
Gewerbd}etriebe [zur Berechtigung der Urtheile vbet 
Gevxrbefreiheit und Gewerbezwang : mit besonderer 
Ituckmht auf den Preussischen SioMt,] 1841. — 

Zugabe zu der Lehre vom Gelde und mit besonderer 
Ruaksicht auf den Preussischen Staai,] 1841. — 
Das VerhaZiniss der Staatsgewalt zu den Vorsiel- 
lungen ihrer Untergebenen, 1842. — SammZung 
Ueiner Schriften staatswirthschafUichen Inhalts, 
1843. 

[R. Bfickh, Die geschichtUche Entwicklung der 
amilichen Statistik des preussischen Staats, Berlin, 
1863. — W. Eoscher, Ges<Mchte der National 
Oekonomik in DeutschZand, Muncben, 1874.] 

E. H. H. 

HOGENDOEP, Gysbeet Kaeel van (1762- 
1834), was bom at Rotterdam. He first 
adopted a military career, afterwards studied 
law under Pastel at Leyden, graduated, and 
published at the same time an essay, De xquabiU 
dmriptione subsidionm inter gentes foederatas. 
He was appointed ‘'pensionary” of Rotterdam 
during the revolutionary period (1795-1813), 
but be declined aU public office and betook 
h im s elf to trade as a member of tbe bouse 
Gysbert Karel van Hogendorp and Co. In 
1813 he stood at tbe head of tbe moveTneot 
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against Napoleon, and was a member of the 
provisional general government. After the 
return of the House of Orange he was invested 
with several high offices, but as he could not 
agi'ee with the king’s system of government he 
resigned them all, retaining only his seat in 
the second chamber of the states-general (the 
Dutch House of Commons), where he was almost 
the sole opposition member. In 1S25 he 
returned to private life, and died 1834. 

Hogendorp was in the first place a statesman, 
in the second an economist, — this is clearly 
shown by his works ; he never gave a general 
statement of his principles, which therefore 
must be gathered from his writings on practical 
subjects. 

In these he principally deals with the ques- 
tions of taxation, national debts, free-trade, 
pauperism, and colonies. As to the general 
principles of taxation he shows himself in 
many respects a disciple of Adam Smith, like 
his contemporary Go gel (q.v .) ; from the latter, 
however,' he .widely differed, at least in his 
later period, by his views on the income-tax. 
In his Zettres he proposed such a tax on 
the basis of a classification of incomes. He 
approved of free-trade as conducing to national 
wealth. Government therefore should promote 
ti’ade and industry only indirectly by good in- 
struction, exhibitions, good roads, canals, etc. 
Yet he was not opposed to premiums on 
export, and low duties on the import of 
articles taxed at home. He did not regard 
pauperism as a necessary evil, and disagreed 
with Malthus’s views on population. He early 
advocated the system of agricultural colonies. 
His ideas on colonial policy are very remark- 
able. The best means to promote the develop- 
ment of colonies, he thinks, is to keep political 
government entirely separate from trading, to 
let the inhabitants, natives as well as Europ- 
eans, obtain property in land, and to prohibit 
all monopolies. 

[His principal economical works are these : — 
Gedagten over ’s Lmids finaThcim, voo-rgedrag^ in 
Armmerkingen op Jiet Rapport tot em stelsel van 
algemeene helastingen^ uitgebragt 9 Zvli 1800 
(Thought on the Finances of the Country, being 
Comments on a Report on a System of General 
Taxation, dated 9th July 1800), Amsterdam, Wed. 
Doll, 1802 . — Verhandelingen over den Oost-In- 
dischen handd (Treatise on the East Indian Com- 
merce), Id. 1802-3 . — Briooen aan een Participant 
in de 0. 1. Compagnie (Letters to a Shareholder in 
the East Indian Company), Id. 1802-3. — Missive 
over hM Armenwezen (Letter on Pauperism), Id.' 
1805 . — Bijdragen tot de hnishovding van Btacrt 
in ket Eoningr^'h der Eederlanden, verzameld ten 
dienste der Staten-QeneraaZ (Essays on the Econo- 
mic Administration of the Kingdom of Holland, 
addressed to the States-General), the Hague, 1818- 
1825. A second edition, edited by the well-known 
statesman Thorhecke, was published at Zalt- 
Bommel in 1854 . — Zettres sur la prospMt^ pub- 


lique^ adressees a un Beige dans les ann^s 1828- 
1830. Amsterdam, Liederich fibres. A Dutch 
translation, 1832.] A. F. v. l. 

HOLDER OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
The BiUs of Exchange Act, 1882, defines a holder 
of a bill of exchange or promissory note as the 
‘‘payee and indorsee who is in possession of it or 
the bearer” ; and further defines a “holder in 
due course” as a holder “who has taken a bill 
complete and regular on the face of it under the 
following conditions : namely (o) that he 
became the holder of it before it was overdue, 
and without notice that it had previously been 
dishonoured, if such was the fact ; (b) that he 
took the bill in good faith and for value, and 
that at the time the bill was negotiated to him 
he had no notice of any defect in the title of 
the person who negotiated it ” (§ 29). A holder 
may sue in his own name, and if he is a 
“holder in due course,” a defect of title in any of 
the prior parties does not affect his right, nor can 
any right of set-off or counterclaim available 
against any other party to the hill be exercised 
against him. If a holder, whose title is defec- 
•tive, obtains payment of the bill the person who 
pays him in due course is validly discharged 
(see § 38). If, for instance, a person steals a 
bill endorsed in blank, and obtains value for 
it fr’om another person, who has no notice of 
any irregularity, the purchaser is entitled to 
payment, being “the holder in due course” ; 
also if the thief obtains payment from the ac- 
ceptor, the latter not having had any notice of 
the theft, he gets a valid discharge, having paid 
it to the “holder.” It should, however, be 
pointed out that a person holding a biU, the 
chain of indorsements on which is interrupted by 
a forged indorsement, according to English law 
is not a “holder” in any sense, and is not en- 
titled to payment though he gave value for the 
biU ; also that a payment to a person holding 
such a bill is not a valid discharge — the only ex- 
ception being payment in good faith by a banker 
of a bill payable on demand. English law, in 
this respect, materiaUy differs from the law of 
other countries. According to German, Austrian, 
and Italian law a person, otherwise in the 
position of a holder in due course, is entitled to 
sue the acceptor and genuine indorsers though 
one of the indorsements through which he 
derives his title is not genuine (German BiU 
of exchange code, §§ 36, 76, see decision of 
supreme mercantile court reported Eeiohsober- 
handelsgericht, vol. ii. p. 281 ; Italian Codice 
di Commercio, §§ 287, 327). French law con- 
fers no rights on the holder of such a bill, but 
declares the drawee discharged if he has paid 
the holder without having had notice of the 
loss of the MU (Code de Commerce, §§ 144, 149). 
As, according to § 72 of the English Act, the 
validity of an indorsement depends upon the 
law of the place where it was made, the pro- 
visions of foreign law referred to above may 
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frwjUBiitly Become applicaBle in tlie (^e of 
bills of excliange payable in England, and 
materially affect tlie rigbia of holders of sncb 
bills. [Bills of Exchangb Act, App.] fs. a 
HOLDHaS OF LAHD (Flitootations 
iiT Size* astd theiii Ecsonomio Effects). 
thiring the greater part of onr Mstory 
Eagland has ‘feen a oountry of small agri- 
boldmgs, tbongli of large estates. 
In al jffobaMlity there was little change in 
the djstabntaon of land among the cultivators 
feom An^o- Saxon times nntd the 15 th cen- 
tury, and it was not until the 18 th century 
was weH advanced that large holdings, except 
for sheep-farming, became common. Seebohm 
Village Community, p. 141) gives 
evidence to show that peasants before the 
conciuest held land in parcels of the same 
Bize as those held by their successors under the 
Hormana ; a virgate or 30 acres (exclusive of 
pasture, wood, and waste) may be taken to 
have been the average, j^rhaps the normal, 
holding of the higher class of serf— -the rillanus, 
while the lower sort, the hardarius or cotarius, 
commonly held about 5 acres. Round thinks 
that pasture was allotted in the proportion of 
a little more than 3 statute roods to an acre 
of arable {Domesday Studies, 1888, vol. i.). 
The lord's demesne too, which may generally 
have comprised from a quarter or a third to a 
half of the manor (Bro^ck, English Lands 
and English Landlords, 1881, p. 8, and 
Ashley, Economic Hist., I pt 2, p. 267) was 
often let off to free tenants, whose holdings 
were considerably larger than those of the 
serfs. Sir H. Ellis’s classification {Introduction, 
to Domesday, vol. ii. p. 511) gives 


UDfrea Holders or Serfe. 
82,600 bordarii 
1,740 eoseeii 
5,054 cotarii 
108,407 uUani 
360 radmanni 
740 bovarii 


Free Tenants. 
10,097 liberi homines 
2,041. „ 

commendati 
23,072 sochemanni 


If it is remembered that about a quarter of 
the arable land in the country was probably 
kept in the lords’ hands, and that Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, 
and Lancashire, besides Monmouthshiie and 
Wales, were not included in the suiwey of 1086, 
a rough idea may be formed of the proportion 
of the cultivated land of the country held by 
the different classes of cultivators. In. Middle- 
sex alone was any attempt made by the Domes- 
day commissioners to record the size of the 
holdings as well as the number of holders; 
elsewhere the villeins were taken, not individu- 
ally, but by classes. 

Little change probably took place in this 
system before the Black Death of 1340, or 
even, according to Professor Ashley, before 
1450 (Mon. Hist., vol. i. pt. 2, p. 264) ; and 
it is very difficult to trace the progress or 


estimate the amount of such change as there 
was. The destruction of something like half 
the people by the Black Death, the frequent 
wars, the attractions of growing towns and 
of an extended trade,' must all have helped to 
thin the rural population ; but the central 
fact is the rapid increase of sheep-farming tc 
meet a growing demand for English wool, and 
to avoid the expense of arable cultivation 
when labour was scanty and dear. From 
this time it is necessary to consider pasture 
and arable land separately, and the problem 
becomes more difficult. There is no doubt 
that the frequent enclosures of the end of the 
15th and the first half of the 16 th centuries 
affected both arable and pasture land, and 
that one result of the agrarian change was to 
consolidate some small holdings into larger 
ones; hut many of the lands enclosed for 
sheep-farming were the demesne lands in the 
hands of the landlords. The legislative 
attempts to guide or check the change give 
some indication of its extent ; e.g. an act of 
4 Hen. YII. forbade farmhouses uith 20 
acres of arable to be pulled down ; an Act of 
24 Hen. YIII. ordered the keeping up of aU 
farms from 30 to 50 acres, and an Act of 
the next year limited sheep-farmers to 2000 
sheep, which would mean a legal maximum 
farm of about 500 acres. (The extent of the 
enclosures between 1470 and 1600 is roughly 
estimated with a map in Ashley’s Econ. Hist., 
L pt. 2). There is abundant contemporary 
evidence that great numbers of the small 
farms disappeared, but there is no means of 
calculating how many remained ; or in what 
proportion the land was divided among land- 
lords cultivating their own demesne, free- 
holders, leaseholders, and copyholders ; or what 
was the acreage held, collectively or individu- 
ally, by any of these classes. Nor can the 
total population during this period be exactly 
stated. It is reckoned that it amounted to 
2,000,000 at the time of the Domesday 
Survey ; in 1377, tweuty-eight years after the 
Black Death had destroyed one-third or per- 
haps one half of the people, 1,405,602 persons 
over fourteen years of age paid the poll-tax ; 
in 1574-75 the roll of fighting men numbered 
1,172,674. 

With the 17th century our information 
becomes rather more definite, but is founded 
only upon contemporary estimates, not till 
the 19th century upon statistics. 

Gregoiy^ King, writing in 1696 {Naiural 
and Eolitical Observations and Conclusions), 
estimates the numbers of the landed classes as 
follows : — 


160 temporal lords 
26 spiritual „ 
800 baronets 
600 knights 
3000 esquires 


12.000 gentlemen 

10.000 clergymen 

40.000 freeholders 

140.000 „ 

150.000 farmers 
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The whole country population he puts at 
4,100,000, the town population at 1,400,000. 
In the former class leaseholders and copy- 
holders are possibly reckoned together, the 
freeholders being separately counted, perhaps 
because they possessed the parliamentary 
franchise — certainly not because of any 
superiority in the size of their holdings, for 
the forty -shilling freeholder need not have 
possessed much land after the cheapening of 
silver from the discovery of American mmes. 
As enclosures and other agrarian changes 
probably took place but slowly during the 
latter part of the 16th century and throughout 
the 17th, King’s estimate may be taken to 
hold roughly good for the reign of Elizabeth. 
But it is not wholly trustworthy ; the number 


of freeholders is generally considered too high 
(Gneist, Eng. Const., vol. ii p. 328 ; Toynb^, 
Industrial Eevoluiion), and 150,000 can 
hardly account for all the non -freeholders 
who held land. For the copyholders had 
been numerous on every manor throughout 
the four centuries following Domesday, and 
cannot have decreased so fast as King’s 
numbers would imply ; and the tenant 
farmers had been a growing class since most 
lords of the manor gave up cultivating their 
demesne in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

The annexed table shows the difference be- 
tween the estimates made by Gregory King and 
those of Arthur Young about a hundred years 
later. Unfortunately the first appMes to Eng- 
land and Wales, the second to England only. 


Authority. 

Date. 

Population. 

Acreage under culti- 
vation. 

Holdings. 

Gregory King . 

End of 17th century 

5,600,0001 

I Arable 11,000,000 \ 
\ Pasture 10,000,000 / 

70 Acres and under, Over 70 Acres, 

1 200,000 4,000 

Arthur Young . 

End of 18th century 

8,675,000 

/Arable 16,000,000 2 \ 
“[Pasture 16,000,000 / 

Fanners, exclusive of those employ- 
ing no labour, 2,800,000 


During the 18th century the process which 
converted England from a land of small to a 
land mainly of large holdings was carried on more 
quickly. 'Kie rise of a moneyed class desiring 
the political influence which was the monopoly 
of landowners created a demand for land, and 
at the same time supplied the capital without 
which enclosures and the other expensive agri- 
cultural improvements of the day could not be 
carried out. This was the second period of 
active enclosing, not now, as in the 16 th century, 
mainly for sheep-farming, but for the conversion 
of the scattered arable strips in the mediaeval 
common fields into separate farms enclosed with 
hedge or fence. Between 1710 and 1760 
334,974 acres were enclosed (Toynbee, 1887, 
p. 38), ahd 7,350,677 more were enclosed 
between 1760 and 1849 (Porter, Frogress oftJie 
N'ation, 1851, p. 167). Much of this was of 
course waste land never before cultivated. 
Yarious opinions have been held as to the time 
and the speed at which the small /freeholders 
disappeared; some causes for their disappear- 
ance are at any rate clear. Dr. Cunningham 
(Industry and CcrniTnerce, ii. 478) says “that 
the pressure of poor-rates was the determining 
cause which rendered the yeomamy willing to 
seU, while the high prices of the last year of 
the [French Revolution] war gave them the 
opportunity of selling advantageously.” It is 
certain too that the decay of domestic in- 
dustries after the great mechanical inventions 
of last century took from the less prosperous of 
the small farmers their only means of eking out 
a scanty living. Yet Arthur Young’s language 
often implies the disappearance of many of 


these small freeholders before his day, and 
Arbuthnot, writing in 1773, regrets “the loss 
of that set of men who were called yeomen,” 
though, while protesting, with Dr. Price, 
against great estates, he cordially approves of 
large farms (Inquiry into the Connection hctween 
the Present Fri^ of Provisions and the Size of 
Farms). It is, however, important to notice 
that Arbuthnot, in defending large farmers 
against complaints of their comparative unpro- 
ductiveness, takes lOO and 300 acres as typical 
instances of small and large farms respectively. 
It was in Norfolk, Essex, and on the Wiltshixe 
Downs that Arthur Young, when on his tours, 
found the largest farms. Of 250 farms de- 
scribed by him in the North the average size 
was 28 4f acres. 

The 19 th cenftury has intensified the changes 
of the 18th. In 1833 small proprietors were 
selling even in Kent ; speculation in land during 
the high war prices had led very generally to 
borrowing, and, when the unforeseen frll of 
prices came, to the ruin of many small land- 
owners and the transfer of their land to more 
wealthy proprietors (Feport of Select Committee 
on Agriculture, 1833, pp. x. 195). The first 
return of the number and size of agricultural 
holdings was obtained in 1880 ; for tiie “iVew 
Eomes^y Pooh '* — ^the Fdwm of La/ndoumers 
of 1873 — made no attempt to distinguish 
between estates and farms. The census, how- 
ever, of 1851 (see Encyclopoedia Britam/nim, 8 th 
edition, art. “ England ”), carries our statistical 
information on the point farther back, but it is 
probably less, exhaustive than later returns, 
particularly for small holdings. 


1 According to Finlaison’s calculation for 1700, 2 couling, in 1827, estimated that 25, 632,000 acres were 

5,134,516. cultivated in England about 1801, and 3,117,000 in Wales. 
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Tlxe foEowing table slxows tlie statisti(^ of 
recent years ; it appEes throughout to EngJand 
and Wales. The size of 2568 farms was not 
stated in 1851. 

It is clear that England is not eTen now 
wholly cultivated by large farmers, and that 
holdings have of late shown a tendency to 
increaseagain- But some at any rate of the causes 
which produced large farming are still active, 
and some laws and legal customs combine with 
social and economic conditions (see Culture, 
liijaaE AKU Small ; Conversion of Arable 
INTO Pasture ; Farming ;) to make anything 
like peasant ferming difiaeult in England. The 


expenses of conveyancing add appreciably to 
the sum required for purchase, especially in 
the case of small parcels of land (see Torrens, 
Tramf&r of Land ly Registration, Oohden Club 
Essays, p. 38, and Kay, Free Trade in Land ; 
but for another view, Jevons, Fortnightly Me- 
mew, Mar. 1881). The development of “ small 
culture,” such as market -gardening, may be 
balanced against these adverse conditions, and 
allotment legislation (see Allotment) is a sign 
of reaction against the accumulation of the land 
in few hands. 

The economic effects of the fluctuations in 
the size of agricultural holdings cannot easily 
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be isolated from the results produced by other 
factors than mere size ; and there has been no 
time when contemporary opinion was not divided 
upon the point But the best writers have 
generally agreed as to the value of enclosures, 
which, from the 16th centuiy at any rate, 
may ^ considered as implying the amalgama- 
tion of small holdings. Fitz-Herbert {Survey- 
ing) said in 1523 that if an acre of meadow 
‘‘lie in severalty it is worth half as much 
again” as if “it lie at large in the common 
meadows.” Tusser in 1557 strongly approved 
of enclosing not only pasture hut arable : 

“ Good land that is several!, crops may have three, 
In champion country it may not so be.” 

Le. one-third of the champion land must lie 
fallow {Five JELmdred Faints of Good Husbandry, 
Somers Tracts, 1810, ch. 17). Blith, in 1649, 
alluding to enclosed pasture, speaks of the 
“disproportion betvixt the profits of one 
lordship in common, and the next adjoining 
to it inclosed. The one worth three hundred 
pounds in common, the other neere a thousand 
in pasture” {The FnglisJi Farmer, p. 35). 
Fortrey in 1663 made the same calculation of 
comparative values. In the 18th centuiy 
Arbuthnot in 1773 defended large fanns against 


the charge of comparative unproductiveness by 
arguing that farmers of only 100 acres could 
not afford to keep the proper number of 
labourers and of horses, and that an arable 
farm of 300 acres employed more men than 
three 1 00-acre farms. Adam Smith believed that 
“after small proprietors, rich and great farmers 
are in all countries the greatest improvers.” 
{Wealth of Nations, ed. M'Culloch, p. 76). 
Arthur Young, while alluding to contemporary 
complaints against large farms as depopulating 
and as raising prices, emphasised their connection 
with the expensive enclosures of his day : 
“How, in the name of common sense,” he 
asked, “were such improvements to be wrought 
by little or even moderate farmers ! Can such 
enclose wastes at a vast expense — cover them 
with an hundred loads an acre of marie ? . . . 
Ko. It is to GREAT FARMERS you owe these” 
{FolUical Arithmetic, p. 155). Writers of 
this century are still divided, but perhaps the 
balance of expert opinion at the present time 
inclines, for England, to large farms with a 
moderate sprinkling of very small ones, not for 
com or sheep, but for dairying, fruit-growing, 
and market-gardening. 

[For the economic side of the question at the 
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present day see Cultube, Large ajstd Small; 
Farming. — Kebbel, Agricultural Laiourer, 1893, 
where tbe views of various writers are summed up. — 
Craigie, “ Size and Distribution of Agricultural Hold- 
ings,” in Journal of Statistical Soc.^ Mar. 18S7. — 
Bear,"State-madeFarmers,” A’iiwfiieejiiA Cent,^ April 
1891. — Caird, “ Agricultmral Statistics,” 
of Stai, Soc., Mar. 1869. — Leadam, Agriculture 
imd the Land Laws, 1881. — Brodrick, English 
Land and English Landlords, 1881. — Prof. AsHey 
has paid much attention to enclosures in his Econ. 
ffist, voL i. pt. 2. — See also Boutmy, Constitution 
d' AngUterre. — For manorial agriculture Denton’s 
England in the 15th Century may be referred to. 
For the 18th century see Arthur Young’s TaurSf 
especially Six, Months Tour through the North of 
England, vol. iv. pp. 192, 198-267. — F. Forbes, 
Improvement of Waste Lands and Lissertalion on 
Great and Small Famns, 1778. For Channel 
Islands, Arnold’s Free Land, 1880. — Also J. L. 
and B. Hammond, The Village Labourer, 1760- 
1832, gidb, 1911. Reports of Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, and Jowrn. of the Statistical Society. 
Agric. Holdings Acts, App. e. g. p. 

HOLIDAYS. The term holiday now signifies 
little more than a day on which no work is 
done. But the etymology points to the fact 
that particular days have been reserved from 
the performance of labour, usually from a 
religious motive. All religions have set apart 
certain days for the performance of religions 
duties. These duties, whether external as in 
the case of sacrifice, or internal as in the ease 
of prayer and meditation, have always been 
deemed to requii*e the undivided attention of 
those who wish to discharge them, and attention 
cannot be concentrated upon any act without 
an interval of leisure longer than is needed 
for its bare performance. The mind must be 
disconnected, as it were, from ordinary occupa- 
tion before it can be devoted entirely to religious 
duties. The feeling of compassion, too, whichmay 
be traced in all the religions of civilised men, has 
tended to multiply occasions of rest and of 
enjoyment. In all the more primitive religions 
the rites necessary to express piety and conciliate 
the higher powers have been so many and 
complex that the holidays required for worship 
have also sufficed for rest. Such was the case 
with the nobler forms of polytheism, as in 
ancient Greece or Italy. Such also is or was 
the ease with the Latin and Greek churches. 
Under these circumstances the demand for 
holidays merely as opportunities of rest does 
not occur. But in communities professing a 
simpler form of Christianity, or little influenced 
by religious feeling, the proportion of time set 
apart for religious observances is shorter. 
Strict Protestants have absolutely condemned 
all secular occupations on Sunday, but, with 
the reservation of Sundays, have left the whole 
year for labour. Hence a demand for holidays 
not of a religious character has been made by 
modern philanthropists and has been partially 
conceded, as in this country by Sir John 


Lubbock’s (Lord Avebury) Act creating four 
bank holidays in each year. 

Considered merely on economic grounds, the 
necessity of a certain number of holidays in 
every year cannot be denied. It is proved 
by an overwhelming induction that incessant 
labour does not yield the largest net product. 
As productive labour cannot be continued for 
the whole twenty-four hours, so neither can it 
be continued for all days in the year. More- 
over aU reasonable economists will allow that 
welfare as well as rvealth is deshable, and that 
even the greatest possible production of wealth 
in a given time would be too dearly bought by 
degeneration. But no absolute rule can be 
laid down as to the number of days in the year 
which should be reserved from industiy. In 
different cases different periods of leisure are 
determined by difference (1) in national tempera- 
ment ; (2) in the character of occupations ; (3) 
in the use generally made of holidays. Thus 
as regards (1) national temperament, certain 
races evolve an exceptional amount of energy 
in a given time, and so require longer periods 
for the restoration of vital force, whilst others 
evolve energy more slowdy but more con- 
tinuously, and so require more time to pro- 
duce the same result. A comparison of the 
Englishman with the Hindu or Chinaman 
would probably illustrate this difference. 

(2) Difference in the character of occupations. 
Tending the machinery of a modem cotton mill 
is a more exhausting occupation than guiding a 
plough, and the occupation of the poet or the 
discoverer is more exhausting than the care of 
machinery. Purely intellectual occupations in 
the case of those who follow them assiduously 
are carried on more or less involuntarily. 
Much of the highest and most fruitful thinking 
may he described as unconscious cerebration. 
The bom lawyer is for ever thinking over cases, 
the horn inventor over mechanical improve- 
ments. This kind of labour is therefore not 
only intense but also difficult for the labourer 
to arrest. Even prolonged leisure may not 
give him repose unless accompanied by change 
of climate, scenery, or society. On the other 
hand the ploughman’s labour ends when the 
plough stops, the bricklayer’s when he has laid 
the last brick of the day. Thus it may he 
affirmed that the more intellectual the labour, 
the longer should be the intervals of rest. 

(3) The difference in the use generally made of 
holidays, — a holiday may he spent in a great 
variety of ways, each with a different economic 
result. It may be spent (a) in mere debauchery, 
in which ease the cost of the holiday is great 
and the result of the holiday is diminished 
power of production ; or (b) in wholesome 
pleasure ; or (c) in mere vacancy, which, except 
for the overworked, is comparatively unprofit- 
able ; or (d) in religious and domestic quiet, 
as in the English Sunday at its best, with 
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tke result of strengthening and concentrating 
character. The renewal of energy, the consoli- 
dation of character, are all of direct economic 
Talue ; and the holiday which conkihutes in 
due proportion to all is the best holiday in an 
economic sense. 

It is therefore clear that no rational econo- 
mist win lay down any absolute ^e as to the 
nninber of days in each year on which productive 
labour should be intermitted. He wOl only 
say that every class of prodncer should have as 
many holidays in the year as are necessary to 
the highest .efficiency, which implies (1) that 
the faculties ^e fresh and vigorous, (2) that 
the habit of industry has not been enfeebled 
by too many or too long intervals of idleness. 
These conflicting considerations can be balanced 
only after an independent experimental inq^niry 
‘ for every calling. 

\Mm Book on, Sunday Rest in Various Foreign 
Oomtrm, See remarks of Petty and Cantillou 
on the economic advantages of Protestantism as 
wasting fewer days in holidays than Eomau 
Catholicism.] f. o. m. 

HOLLAND, JoHN(d. 1722), the organiser and 
perhaps the founder of the Bank of Scotland, 
was a merchant of the Staple (Munk, Ball of 
Roy. Coll. Rhys., ii. 92), and connected with 
the East India Company. This may be gathered 
fown his own words, for he says in reply to a 
statement that the East India Company’s 
cashiers’ notes passed currently in payment for 
the company’s nse that he “ never saw or knew 
of such notes, although I was about eight years 
almost every day conversant in that Business, 
and for several years smce, have had opportunity 
to know the Affairs and Methods of that Com- 
pany ” (Discowm, introduction). Elsewhere he 
mentions that he was sworn to the English East 
India Company (lA 13). In 1693 he and 
several Scotch merchants in London obtained 
for seven years an exclusive right to manufacture 
in Scotland “Colchester Baises, and all other 
sort of Baises, which Baises consume 
great deal! of wool! which cannot be otherways 
profitable ” (Acts of Pari, of Scotland, ix. 313). 
Soon afterwards he and four others made various 
proposals to ‘William III. for starting a bank 
and for supplying the government with money, 
hut they came to nothing {Ruine of the Bank of 
England, 4, 5). In 1695, being requested by a 
Scotch friend to dmft a scheme for a bank for 
Scotland, he with some hesitation did this, and 
his views were incorporated in the act “for 
erecting a publick Bank,” passed July 1695, 
which authorised the creation of a hank possess- 
ing exclusive hanking rights in Scotland for 
twenty-one years (Acts Pari, of Scotland, ix. 
494). ^ This institution differed in kind from 
any existing banks, for it was the “ first instance 
in the world of a private joint-stock bank, 
formed by private persons, for the express 
purpose of making a trade of banking, dependent 


on their own private capital and wholly un- 
connected with the State ” (“Banking in Scot- 
land ” in Macleod’s Diet. Pol. Econ. ,124). And 
to Holland the credit of originating the idea as 
wfell as of drafting a workable scheme is in all 
probability dne. Burton {Eist. Scotland, viii. 
67) regards him as the organiser rather than as 
the founder of the bank, but gives no definite 
reason for his opinion. Holland and four of 
his associates in the baise manufactory — it 
would be interesting to know whether they were 
the four above mentioned — ^were among those 
empowered to receive the subscriptions, which 
were quickly taken up. In 1696 he was chosen 
as the first governor of the bank which he was 
invited to organise, being at his “own charge 
and expense,” with the prospect of of any 
profits which might remain after the payment 
of 12 per cent interest to the subscribers 
(Eiscourse, 5). He was a gainer by the bargain, 
and speaks warmly of the justice and generosity 
which prevented him from losing by his work 
{Ruine, 6). He had to face great difficulties at 
the outset, for the Scotch knew nothing about 
banking, and only after some opposition did 
Holland succeed in obtaining the sanction of 
the directors to his suggested rules. He was 
exceedingly anxious that the rate of interest 
should he kept low, and that every facility 
should be given to borrowers, hut his proposal 
that the statutable rate (6 per cent) should he 
reduced to 4 per cent met with much opposition. 
The African Company, in defiance of the privi- 
leges of the hank and with the object of niining 
it, almost immediately set up the trade of hank- 
ing as one of its many departments of work ; 
hut the discretion displayed by Holland and 
the directors enabled them to tide over the 
crisis until the collapse of the company left the 
hank without a rival. Holland, \vritmg in. 
1715, states that though he had left off business 
for about twenty years, he could yet spend a 
good part of his time in doing the "business of a 
bank, and that though living a perfect country 
life, he spent some time in coutriving schemes 
which might be for the public good {Euine, 6). 
And from his letters it would seem that his 
advice was sought in emergencies by the directors 
of the Bank of Scotland. In 1715 he brought 
forward a proposal for "starting a company 
which should lend “money on land and for the 
relief of the poor of the kingdom ” {Directors of 
tliA Bank of Englcmd, 6). The rate of interest 
was not to exceed 4 per cent, and as the possible- 
lowering of the bank rate which might result 
might be an objection to those interested in the 
bank, Holland wrote various pamphlets and 
letters indicating the advantages of a low rate 
to the nation, and pointing out the ruin which, 
he considered, must overtake the Bank of 
England unless it modi^ed its policy. A 
scheme and rules for the management of a bank 
in Ireland were also drafted by him and his son. 
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Ricliard. He died at Brewood Hall, his resi- 
dence in Staffordshire. 

John Holland is known to have written the 
following pamphlets : — A Short J>iseourse on the, 
'present temper of the Nation with respect to the 
Indian and A fri<wn Company ^ and of the Bank 
of Scotland. Also of Mr. Paterson's prdended 
Fund of Credit (1696). — The Ruine of the 
Bank of England and all Publick-Credit inemtahU,, 
and the necessity , in a short tinier of stopping the 
payments upon the severed Funds to the Bank^ 
South Sea Company, Lotteries, etc., if the Honour- 
able House of Commons will not ihemseims be 
Judges of the means that rmy be offer'd to preoemt 
it (1715). — The Directors of the Bank of England 
Enemies to the Great Interests of the Kingdom., and 
also'notjust to the trust r^osed inthem by the Adven- 
turers, who chose them to do their best Endeavours, 
by all honest Means, for the Advantage of the 
Joint Stock (1715). — Some Letters rdating to 
the Bank of Scotland were published with ex- 
planatory remarks in a letter to the Proprietors, 
by his son Bichard Holland in 1723. 

[In addition to Holland’s own writings, the 
foUowingmaybe consulted : Chambers, Ih, Domestic 
Anwdsof Scotland, iii (1861). — Muhk, W., Rdl 
of the Royal College of Physicians, iii. (1878). — 
Lawson, W. J., History of Banking (1850). — 
Macleod, H. D., DictiomryofPol. Economy (1863). 
— Burton, J. H., Hist, of ^fland, viii. — Historical 
Account of the Establishment, etc., of the Bank of 
Scotland (1728).] E. a. m. 

HOLOGRAPH. A term applied to a 
*'deed” or WTit written, wholly or in the 
essential parts, with the granter’s own hand. 
A holograph document, such as a will in the 
testator’s own handwriting, is held in Scots 
law as well as in French law, and the systems 
of law derived from French law, to be valid 
withont witnesses. A document may be proved 
by extrinsic evidence to be a hologi'aph one ; 
and if it is stated in the body of it to have 
been ^vritten by the granter, the presumption 
of law is that it is so. But a holograph writ- 
ing, other than a will or a mercantile docu- 
ment written in the course of trade, does not 
of itself prove its own date where the date is 
in dispute or of importance ,* this may be 
proved by other means. A. D. 

HOME INDUSTRIES. This is the older 
form of industrial occupation, which was gradu- 
ally, and not without much irritation, superseded 
by the Faotoey System. In contradistinction 
to the latter, it may be accurately and simply 
described in the following words, which are 
taken from the report of the committee of the 
House of Commons on the woollen manufacture 
of England, 1806. In the domestic system, 
... the manufacture is conducted by a multi- 
tude of master manufacturers, generally possess- 
ing a very small, and scarcely ever any great 
extent of capital. They buy the wool of the 
dealer ; and, in their own homes, assisted by their 
wives and children, and from two or three to six 
»r seven Journeymen, they dye it, when dyeing 


is necessary, and through all the different stages 
work it up into undressed cloth.” 

Up to the time w'hen the factory system began 
to be practised, all the industries may be said 
to have been of this nature. The prevailing 
feature of the system is the existence of the 
small capitalist, who provides work and liveli- 
hood only for himself and a meagre supply of 
subordinates. This system produced the crafts 
and Gilds (see also Coeporatioxs of Arts and 
Trades) of the middle ages j and the questions 
of capital and labour to which it gave rise are 
exemplified in the famous statute of apprentices 
in our own country (see Apprenticeship, 
Statute of). It was undermined when the 
great inventions of last century, and the ex- 
tension of the principle of division of labour, 
gave rise to the great organisations of workmen 
and the concentration of labour power. The 
savings effected by the large capitalist forced 
the small capitalists to compete in the only way 
open to them, viz. by combining their capital 
and forming one large unit in place of many 
small ones. Hence the progress of Joint-Stock 
Companies, and the legislation of the present 
century for facilitating the formation of these. 
Notwithstanding this process of elimination, 
there are many scattered survivals of the older 
system, especially in the textile industries. As 
an economic system, that of the handicrafts is 
historically very interesting ; from a social stand- 
point it contrasts in many w’ays so favourably 
with the factory system that many are inclined 
to regi'et its decadence and rirtual annihilation 
in England. 

[Rogers’s Sue Centuries of Work and Wages . — 
Ashley’s Economic History. — Yeats’s Technical 
History of Commerce. — Cunningliam’s Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce. — H. M. Hynd- 
man’s Historical Basis of Sociedism. In Latimer’s 
Sermons some interesting facts regarding English 
home industries in the middle ages may be found. 
J. L. Green, The Rural Industries of Englcmd, 
1895. — ^Ad. Smith, “ Of Shetland Stockings,” IT. 
of N., bk. i. ch. x.] m. g. d. 

HOMESTEAD AND EXEMPTION LAWS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. Definilmi.— 
Homestead is the house and land constituting a 
family residence. In law it is such residence 
exempt from forced sale. 

Provision for the exemption of homesteads 
from levy for the payment of debts was not made 
in the common law, but is entirely statutory, 
being made on grounds of public policy only, 
because it is not well for the state that a 
family be deprived of its home : it should be 
protected against alienation of the home, 
especially through the improvidence or mis- 
fortune of the head of the family. Not only 
is such legislation modem, but it is even of 
recent date. The first law on the subject found 
in America was approved 26th January 1889, in 
Texa^, at that time an independent republic. 
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At present, ont of tlie forty-four a^tes, foux 
territories, and the district of Colnnibia, sixteen 
of the states have constitutional provisions for 
the exemption of homesteads, and all of them, 
with ^he exception of Delaware, Rhode Island, 
and the district of Columbia, provide for such 
exemption by statute. All of them exempt a 
certain amount of personal property, including 
primarily wearing apparel, furniture, tools, 
library, cattle, etc. Naturally the details of 
the laws vary much in the different states. 
Always the legal possessor of a homestead right 
must be the head of a family. Usually the 
owner of the homestead must he living on the 
property in (question, — although in the state of 
Texas and in some few others the homestead 
right may be obtained as soon as the property 
is improved, so that the intent of acquiring a 
residence thereon is clear. In some states the 
homestead right is assumed from the fact of the 
head of a family occupying the property with 
.his family. In other states the property so 
claimed for exemption must be openly declared 
at the time the property is made the homestead ; 
and in still others there must he a recorded 
claim to the homestead in order to give it the 
right to exemption. The nature of the claim 
is that of au estate for life, although the wife 
and children of the owner have also an estate 
of inheritance, the children’s rights lasting 
until they become of age. In some states, in 
order to give a clear title to the property if it 
is sold or mortgaged, the wife must freely sign 
the deed or the mortgage ; and in some eases 
mention must he specifically made of the fact 
that by so doing she gives up her homestead 
rights. This provision has at times been used 
for fraudulent purposes, the wife signing the 
mortgage, but not specifically mentioning the 
homestead. Time and court decisions will, 
however, remedy such defects. The exemption 
of the homestead from sale on account of debts 
is not a complete one. In no case is the 
homestead claim good as against the state itself 
on a claim for taxes. Generally the right does 
not extend to exemption for payment of a debt 
made to purchase the property itself, nor 
against a mechanic’s lien upon the property, 
nor to debts already existing when the estate 
was bought. Tlie amount of the exemption 
varies greatly in the different states. In 
Maryland the value of the estate which is 
exempt, whether real or personal property, 
is limited to $100 (£20); whereas in Texas, 
California, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
in some of the other states the value of the 
property exempted may amount to $5000 
(£1000). In some of the states the amount 
of personal property that is exempt from levy 
is fixed ; but the homestead may be a certain 
lot of ground, — for example, in Minnesota 
80 acres or less in the country, or one lot 
to one half-acre in city or town ; and in 


Kansas 160 acres in country, or 1 acre with 
improvements in town, regardless of its value. 
Under this law, if the homestead occupied hut 
one lot of ground in a city, it might be almost 
palatial in nature and of great value, and still 
be exempt from levy. In Wisconsin and Iowa 
equal liberality is shown. In some of the 
newer states great hardship has often resulted 
from the fact that creditors could not collect 
from well-to-do debtors sums due to them, be- 
cause they had been invested in a homestead. 
The rule of construction of the homestead an 1 
exemption statutes varies in the different states. 
Eor example, in Louisiana and Minnesota the 
construction is strict, the courts holding to the 
letter of the law ; whereas in many of the other 
states — as, for example, in Michigan — the 
courts have decided that the construction of 
the law, on a number of grounds of public 
policy, should be liberal, and in favour of the 
owner of the homestead rather than of the 
creditor. 

In the statutes of the federal government 
the expression Homestead Laws applies to the 
laws of congress which have provided for the 
free settlement of the public lands. Under the 
law of 20th May 1862, “every person who is 
the head of a family, or who has arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years, and is a citizen of the 
United States, or who has filed his declaration 
of intention to become such, as required by the 
naturalisation laws, shall be entitled to enter 
one quarter-section (160 acres) or a less quantity 
of (certain) unappropriated puhhe lands,” and 
file a homestead claim upon the lands. If he 
lives upon these lands and makes due improve- 
ments for five years, he may receive a clear title 
to the lands from the United States upon the 
payment of a small registration fee of 5 or 10 
dollars (£1 or £2). If, after he has resided 
upon the land for three years, he can show 
that one acre out of every sixteen has been 
planted with trees, cultivated for not less than 
two years, and set not over twelve feet apart 
each way, he may at that time get a patent to 
his land without waiting for the expiration of 
the full period of five years. At any time 
before the expiration of the five years provided by 
law he may receive his patent upon the payment 
of the $1.25 (5s.) or the $2.50 (10s.) per acre 
provided under the regular pre-emption law. It 
is also provided in this homestead law that 
no such homestead shall become liable to the 
satisfaction of any debt contracted prior to 
the issue of the patent therefor. Under this 
homestead and pre-emption law nearly aU of 
the free public domain of the United States 
has been already taken by actual settlers, to 
the great benefit of the country. To this law 
has been due, in great part, the immigration 
of the best of the foreign element now in 
the United States, as well as the enormous 
increase in the value of the western lands, and 
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the rapid advance in wealth and culture of 
the western states. 

[The leading authorities on Homestead and 
Exemption laws in the United States are : Rufus 
Waples, The. Law of Homestead and Exemjption^ 
1893 ; Seymour D. Thompson, On Homesteads 
and Exemptions, 1878 ; and J. H. Smyth, Home- 
steads and Exemptions, 1875. — k very careful and 
complete discussion of the subject is found also in 
Washburn, On Real Property, 1887- — Of course 
the final authority must always be the statutes of 


the individual states and the legal decisions 
thereupon.] 

The following table contains a very brief digest 
of the exemptions of real property and personal 
property in all of the states and territories of the 
United States, excepting Alaska. The table is 
modelled after tbe one prepared for Lalo/s 
Qydopedia of Political Science, Political Economy, 
and of the Political History of the United States, 
published in 1883 ; but it has been entirely 
revised and brought down to date, 1st January 
1895. j. w, J. 


States. 

Beal Peopebty Exemptioit. 

Personal Property Exemption. 

Alabama 

Homestead worth $2000 (£400) 160 acres 
in country, or one lot m city. 

$1000 (£200) of personal property, wearing 
apparel and other articles. 

Arkansas 

Homestead to head of femily of value of 
$2500 (£600) 160 acres in country or 1 
acre in city, or at least SO acres in country 
or one-fonrth acre in city regardless of 
value. 

To amount of $200 (£40) and clothing, if tm- 
married, or $500 (£100) and clothing to heads 
of families. 

California 

Homestead worth $5000 (£1000) to head of 
family, or $1000 (£200) to any person. 

$200 (£40) worth of furniture and a multitude of 
special articles, and life insurance moneys 
where the annual premium did not exceed 
$500 (£100). 

Colorado 

Homestead not over $2000 (£400) in value. 

Furniture $100 (£20) stock in trade to amount 
of $200 (£40) and various articles. 

Connecticut 

Homestead worth $1000 (£200). 

Library, etc,, $500 (£100) ; cattle, etc., $300 (£60) 
and wearing apparel to any person ; to head of 
family many specific articles; horse, etc., 
$200 (£40) to physician ; $200 (£40) boat, etc. 

Delaware 

No real estate exemption. 

$75 (£15) tools, etc, ; and books to any person ; 
to head of family $200 (£40) worth of personal 
property additional ; in Kent Co. $50 (£10) 
worth of tools to any person, and $150 (£30) 
worth of personal property to head of family ; 
sewing machine. 

Florida 

160 acres of laud in country, or J acre 
and residence in towm. 

To amount of $1000 (£200). 

Georgia 

Real estate or personalty to the value of 
$1600 (£320). 

Beal estate or personalty to the value of $1600 
(£320). 

Idaho 

Homestead worth $5000 (£1000) to head of 
family, or $1000 (£200) to any person. 

Desks, etc., $200 (£40) ; -cabin of miner, eta, $500 
(£100) ; life insurance moneys where premium 
did not exceed $250 (£50); library, etc., of 
physician, attorney, etc. ; many other articles. 

Illinois 

Residence worth $1000 (£200) to a house- 
holder with family. 

To any person $100 (£20) personal property ; to 
head of family, $300 (£60) worth; to all 
wearing apparel, etc. 

Indiana 

To each householder $600 (£120), real or 
personal, or both. 

Property real or personal to the amount of $800 
(£120). 

Iowa 

Homestead to head of family of 40 acres 
in country or J acre in city or town, of 
the value of at least $500 (£100). 

Presses, etc. of newspaper, $1200 (£240) ; house- 
hold furniture, wearing ap;^rel and many other 
articles ; life insurance money to a beneficiary 
to amount of $5000 (£1000). 

Kansas 

160 acres in country, or 1 acre with improve- 
ments in town ; value not limited. 

$500 (£100) furniture; tools, etc. $400 (£80); 
stock, food, etc. $300 (£60) ; and other articles 
to head of family ; to other person-tools, etc. 
$400 (£80) and other articles ; pension money 
for three months. 

Kentucky 

Land with dwelling to value of $1000 (£200) 
to a householder. 

$100 (£20) furniture, clothing and domestic 
animals. 

Louisiana 

Homestead and personal property limited 
to $2000 (£400). 

Homestead and personal property limited to 
$2000 (£400). 
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States. 



Bbai. Pbopebty BxEMmoir. 

Personal Property Exemption. 

Maine 

[Atnd and dwelling, value $500 (£100), to a 
householder. 

$60 (£10) furniture, $150 (£30) library, $300 (£60) 
farm animals, clothing, tools, etc. 

Maryland. 

Beal or personal property of value of $100 
(£20). 

"Wearing apparel, books, and many other articles. 

Hassac^hnsetts 

Homestead to value of $800 (£160) to house- 
holder having fhmily. 

$300 (£60) furniture ; tools, etc. $100 (£20) ; stock, 
etc. $100 (£20) ; boat for fishing, $100 (£20) ; 
$100 (£20) sewing machine ; and many other 
articles. 

Midiisan 

40 acres in country, or dty lot and residence 
to value of $1500 (£300). 

$250 (£50) furniture, $260 (£50) stock in trade, 
$160 (£80) books, farm animals and minor 
articles!; where judgment is for work, labour or 
services, not professional, only $500 (£100) 
worth of personal property is exempt. 

1 Minnesota 

Homestead to householder with family, 80 
acres in country, or one lot to i acre in 
city or town. 

$600 (£100) furniture, etc. ; animals, etc. ; $300 
(£60) tools, etc. ; $400 (£80) presses, etc. of 
newspaper ; $2000 (£400) and $400 (£80) worth 
of stock in trade ; and many other articles. 

lilississippi 

Homestead to householder with family, 160 
acres in country, or residence, etc. in ci^ 
of value of $^0 (£400). 

$250 (£50) personal property or specific articles ; 
library, $250 (£50); instruments, etc., $250 
(£50), life insurance moneys $10,000 (£2000) to 
beneficiaries or $5000 (£1000) to executor or 
administrator for benefit of heirs or next of kin. 

Missonri 

160 acres, worth $1500 (£300) in country, or 
buildings in city to value of $1500 (£800) 
to $3000 (£600). 

Furniture $100 (£20), provisions $100 (£20), 
domestic animals $150 (£30) ; or in lieu of all 
specified, $800 (£60) net exemptions- 

Montana 

Homestead to householder of 160 acres or 
i acre in city or town, of value of ^500 
(£600). 

Farming tools, etc., $600 (£120); $100 (£20) books, 
etc. ; cabin of miner with appliances $500 
(£100); articles specified. 

Nebraska 

Homestead not exceeding $2000 (£400) in 
value. 

$600 (£100) exempted when no real estate is 
owned, and pension money or property pur- 
chased or improved with it to value of $2000 
(£400). 

Nevada 

Homestead to head of family to value of 
$5000 (£1000) in gold coin. 

Chairs, etc., $100 (£20) ; cabin of miner $500 
(£100), and $500 (£100) tools, etc., $100 (£20) 
sewing machine; library, instruments, etc.; 
many other articles. 

New Hampsbire 

i 

I 

Homestead worth $600 (£100), or so much 
thereof as does not exceed ^00 (£100). 

$100 (£20) furniture, $200 (£40) in library, $100 
(£20) in tools, $50 (£10) in fuel and provisions, 
clothing, domestic animals. 

New Jersey 

Hom^tead to amount of $1000 (£200) to 
householder. 

To amount of $200 (£40) and clothing. 

New York 

Homestead to value of $1000 (£200) to 
householders. 

$250 (£50) in furniture, mechanics’ tools, instru- 
ments, library, etc. 

North Carolina 

Homestead to value of $1000 (£200) to 
occupant of an estate. 

To value of $500 (£100). ' 

North Dakota 

Homestead of value of $5000 (£1000) to 
head of family. 

$100 (£20) books, etc. ; wearing apparel ; and 
$1500 (£300) worth of personal property addi- 
tional. 

Ohio 

To amount of $1000 (£200) to heads of 
families only. If homestead sold under 
prior hen, $500 (£100) paid to widow or 

I heirs. 

Clothing, fumitore, tools, etc., or $500 (£100) 
additional exemption if no real estate is owned. 

Oregon 

Homestead of 160 acres in country or one 
block in city or town, of value of $1500 
(£300), or at least 20 acres in country or 
one lot in city or town regardless of 
value. 

$300 (£60) in furniture, $100 (£20) clothing, or 
$50 (£10) for each member of family, $400 (£80) 
tools, etc. ; fkrm animals. 

Pennsylvania 

Property, either real or personal to the 
value of $300 (£ 60 ). 

$300 (£60) value of property, either real or 
personal, besides wearing apparel ; where the 
judgment is for wages of $100 (£20) or less, or 
board for four weeks or less, no exemption is 
allowed. 
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States. 

Beal Peoperty Exemptiow. 

Peesokal Peoperty Exemption". 

Ehode Island 

No real estate exemption. 

$200 (£40) tools, etc. ; $300 (£60) furniture, 
etc.; booka, etc., $300 (£60); many other 
articles. 

Soutli Carolina 

Homestead worth $1000 (£200). 

$500 (£100) worth of personal property. 

Sonth Dakota 

Homestead to head of family of 160 acres 
in country or house and lots in city or 
1 acre in city or town, of value of ^000 
(£1000). 

Books, wearing apparel, etc., to any person ; to 
head of family $750 (£150) additional; to any 
person $300 (£60) additional; or m lieu 
thereof Books, etc., $200 (£40) ; $200 (£40) 
furniture ; cattle, waggons, stock, etc., $1250 
(£250) ; library, etc., $300 (£00). 

Tennessee 

Homestead worth $1000 (£200). 

Clothing, furniture, and a long catalogue of 
miscellaneous articles. 

Texas 

200 acres with house in country, or lot 
worth $5000 (£1000), and residence in 
town, to a family. 

Furniture, tools, and many other articles. 

Vermont 

Homestead worth $500 (£100) to any house- 
keeper. 

Clothing, furniture, farm animals, and sundry 
stores, $250 (£60) m teams, $200 (£40) profes- 
sional library, and tool chest of mechanic. 

Virginia 

$2000 (£400) in real or personal property to 
head of a family. 

Clothing, furniture, library, domestic animals, 
besides $2000 (£400) real or personal. 

Washington 

Homestead to householder of value of 
$1000 (£200). 

Wearing apparel ; $500 (£100) private library ; 
to householder ; $500 (£100) furniture, etc. ; 
cattle, etc., or $200 (£40) personal property ; 
$500 (£100) farming utensils ; $500 (£100) tools ; 
$200 (£40) instruments of physician and $500 
(£100) library ; library of attorney or other 
professional man $1000 (£200) and $200 (£40) 
of furniture. 

West Virginia 

Homestead worth $1000 (£200) to head of 
a family. 

Personal estate not exceeding $200 (£40) in value. 

Wisconsin 

40 acres with house in country, or house 
and i acre in town. 

$200 (£40) furniture, etc. ; $200 (£40) farming 
utensils ; $200 (£40) tools ; $1500 (£300) presses, 
etc. of printer, or where judgment is for w’ages 
for services tg defendant $400 (£80), many 
other articles. 

Wyoming 

Homestead to head of family of value of 
$1500 (£300). 

$150 (£30) wearing apparel ; to head of family 
$500 (£100) furniture ; and other articles ; $300 
(£60) tools, etc. ; $300 (£60) library, instru- 
! raents, etc. 

Teebitobies. 

Arizona 

Homestead to head of family of value of 
$4000 (£S00). 

Personal property to family of value of $1000 
(£200) and other articles. 

District of Col- 
umbia 

No real estate exemption. 

Clothing, furniture, etc. to value of $300 (£60) ; 
merchants’ stock or mechanics’ stock or 
mechanics’ tools $200 (£40); family library 
$400 (£80) ; and other articles. 

New Mexico , 

Homestead to head of femily of value of 
$1000 (£200). 

Wearing apparel, cattle, etc., books, etc., $200 
(£40) furniture, and many other articles ; to 
unmarried woman $150 (£30) wearingapparel 
and other articles; instruments, etc., $150 
(£30) ; library of attorney, $500 (£100) ; many 
other articles ; to head of family not an owner 
of homestead $500 (£100) real and personal 
property additionaL 

Oklahoma 

Homestead to head of family of 160 acres 
and improvements ; or 1 acre in city or 
to\vn ; or real or personal property of 
value of $600 (£120). 

Wearing apparel, furniture, and many other 
articles. 

Utah 

Homestead to head of family of value of 
$1000 (£200), $500 (£100) additional for 
wife, and $250 (£50) additional for each 
member of family. 

$200 (£40) chairs, etc. ; $300 (£60) furniture, etc. ; 
$300 (£60) farming utensils ; $500 (£100) tools, 
etc. ; instruments, etc. ; $500 (£100) cabin of 

1 miner and $200 (£40), tools, etc. ; many other 
[ articles. 


J. W. J. 
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HOMOLOGATION (Fr.). Term employed 
for the formality by which an authority confirms 
certain acts or conventions between individuals 
or associations. It is most frequently used^ in 
relation to railway tariffs, general or special, 
which cannot be applied without the homolo- 
gation in France of the minister of public works. 
The necessity for it was at first contested by the 
companies, which argued their absolute right to 
raise or reduce their rates within the limits 
fixed by their charters or acts of concession. 
The government maintained its prerogative of 
examining the proposed tariffs and imposing its 
veto by a refusal to homologate, as a measure 
of public policy, otherwise the established econ- 
omic system of the country might be frustrated 
by differential rates in favour of foreign imports, 
particnlar merchandise, traders, or localities. 
The contention of the government prevailed, 
and all modifications of tariffs are now 
submitted to the department of public works 
for homologation. T. L. 

HONOUR (liberty or franchise), a collection 
of manors, retaining their separate manorial 
organisation in most respects, even when one 
central court was held for all. These estates 
were developments of grants, made by Anglo- 
Saxon kings, of jurisdiction, with or without 
knd, over large districts, even whole hundreds. 
None but lords of honours held courts over a 
district larger than a manor, and even such 
courts were really aggregations of manor-courts. 
As local jurisdiction and feudal organisation 
decayed the great lords might have succeeded 
in dividing the country among a few large 
landed proprietors but for tbe legal checks put 
upon their jurisdiction (Assize of Clarendon, 9, 
11, Stat of Marlborough), and upon the forma- 
tion of new manors (Quia Emptores, 1290). 
Doubtless the caution of the kings helped to 
keep up the numbers, as well as to keep down 
the power, of the landed nobility and gentry. 

[Stubbs, Const, mu 1880, 1. 106, 400.— Gneist, 
Eist of Eng. Const, trans. 1886, p. 148, andch. 
xi.—J/agna Carta, 43. — Digby, Reed Property/, 
1876,52.] E. G. p. 

HONOUR (Payment pok). Where a bill 
of exchange has been noted or protested for 
non-payment, any person may intervene and 
pay it supra protest for the honour of any 
party liable thereon, or for the honour of the 
person for whose account the bill is drawn. 
Pament for honour is known in continental 
countries as payment by “intervention,” a 
term which expresses its nature as a “negotiorum 
gestio.” It thus constitutes an exception to 
the general rule of English law that payment 
by a stranger to the contract is ineffectual to 
liberate the debtor. Where a bill is paid supra 
protest the person who pays it is thereby 
subrogated to the rights and duties of the 
holder as regards the party for whose honour 
he pays, and all parties liable to that party. 


[See § 68 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 j 
and Chalmers, Bills of Exchange, ed. 4, p 230.] 

M. D. 0. 

HOOKE, Aneeew (18 th century), compared 
the capital wealth of the country with the 
amount of the national debt in order to show 
that the existence of the latter involved no 
danger to the state. He estimated the growth 
of capital between 1600 and 1750 by assuming 
the value of the personal stock to be twenty times 
as large as the amount of coin in cfrcnlation ; to 
this he added the value of lands and houses ; and 
thus arrived at a total of a thousand million 
pounds, or twelve and a half times the amount 
of the national debt in 1750. Such estimates 
must always be based on conjecture rather than 
on knowledge ; and that made by Hooke was 
distinctly too high. Hooke also suggested a 
scheme for the discharge of the national debt. 

An Essay on the National Debt and National 
Capital, or the Account truly stated, DMor and 
Creditor, London, 1750. 

[M.' V. D. M. [Monsieur Vivant de M4zagues], A 
General Vi&m of England from the Year 1600 to- 
176^ in a Letter to A. M. L. G. D, Translated 
from the French, London, 1766. — Sir R. Giffen, in 
The Growth of Capital, London, 1889, p. 90, speaks 
highly ofthis publication, which supplies the means 
for a criticism of that of A. Hooke.] E. H. H. 

HORN, Ignaoe Einhoen, also known as 
Edward Horn (1825-1875), was horn at Yag- 
Ujh41y (Hungary) and died at Pesth. Having 
taken a part in the insurrection of 1849, he 
was compelled to leave his country and went to 
Germany, where he published Eungary before 
1848 (in German) in 1851. The publication of 
this work brought on him a political prosecution. 
The severe sentence which followed compelled 
him to take refuge in Belgium, where he pub- 
lished, also in German, his Etatistisches Gemdlde 
des Kmiigreichs Belgian, 1853, and Bewlkerungs- 
wissenshaftliche Studien aus Belgian, 1854. In 
1855 he established himself at Paris, where he 
was soon employed as a contributor on the 
Jenirml des Beonomistes and on the Revue Con- 
temporaine as well as on the Journal des DebaU 
and La Presse, and also published Das KrediU 
wesen in Erankreich, 1857, John Law einfinam- 
geschicktUche Versuch, 1868, then La arise 
cotonnihre et les textiles indigenes (8vo, 1863) as 
well as the speech made on his reception into the 
Institute of Egypt at Alexandria, Du progres 
^conomique en Egypte, 1864. In 1866 he pub- 
lished La Liberti des Banques. In this work 
Horn argued against monopoly in banking 
matters. Horn’s essay on Boisguillehert, for 
which he obtained a prize from the Institute, 
was published the next year under the title of 
Edeonomie politique avant les phymerates, Svu, 
(these four in French). He also undertook a 
publication of the greatest value, the Annuaire 
vnlermlional du credit public. This was estab- 
lished by Horn with the assistance of other 
well-known writers in France and elsewhere, but 
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unfortunately it was only continued for the three 
years 1859, 1860, and 1861. 

Horn took an important part during the year 
1868 in the economic discussions going on in 
the public meetings permitted at that time. 
After this, Horn, who had been naturalised in 
France, unexpectedly returned to his native 
country, in which he was appointed to a post 
of much distinction. It should be added that 
he was greatly liked by aU. who knew him ; 
that all his public occupations never made him a 
rich man ; and that in the different countries 
where he took up his temporary abode he was 
much esteemed. This was particularly the 
case in France. a. c. f. 

HOhNE, Andrew (d. 1828), an eminent 
lawyer, legal writer, and chamberlain of 
London, left two valuable compilations on 
law and procedure. 

Liher Home (preserved in the Guildhall of 
London). — La Somme ajppelle Mirroir dee Justices 
ml Speculum Justiciariorum, to which Horne made 
many important additions, first pub. London, 1642. 

[Sir E. Coke, Prefaces to 2th and 10th Peports, 
trans. by G. Wilson, London, 1777. — G. Crabb, 
A History of English Law, London, 1829.] 

R. E. H. 

HORNECK (also written Hornick and 
Hcerningk), Philipp Wilhelm von (about 
1638-1713), a German economist, was bom at 
Mainz. He came at an early age to Vienna with 
his father, who had been a physician in the 
Rhineland, and who, having become a convert 
to Catholicism, was ennobled and made an 
Austrian imperial councillor. The younger 
Horneck, about 1690, became private secretary 
of the prince bishop of Passau, who made him 
a privy councillor in 1695. His wife was a 
daughter of J. J. Becher, and beseems to have 
derived some of his opinions from that econo- 
mist, whose writings he often quotes. The work 
by ’which he is principally l^own is entitled 
Oesterreich uber alles, ^oann es nurwill (1684). 
It is an attempt to show how by a judicious 
economic policy the dominions of the House 
of Hapsburg, whose fortunes were then at a 
low ebb, might be raised to a higher and more 
independent position than any other European 
state. The author seeks to induce his fellow- 
countrymen to follow the economic methods of 
France, Holland, and England. The work is 
based on mercantilist principles ; but, along 
'with much that was erroneous or questionable, 
it contained many important suggestions for 
the development of the resources of the empire. 
It enjoyed a great popularity 'with the author’s 
contemporaries and several succeeding genera- 
tions, passed through many editions, and had 
considerable influence on Austrian policy in 
the 18th century ; Joseph 11. , in particular, is 
said to have attached great weight to it. 

[Roscher, Gesch. d&r JJ. 0., p. 289.] J. K. i. 

HORNER, Francis (1778-1817), bom at 


Edinburgh, and educated at the university 
there, was called to the Scotch bar in 1800, 
but, dissatisfied with the law of his native 
country, removed to London in 1803, and was 
called to the English bar in 1807. He was 
appointed, in 1806, a member of the board 
of commissioners entrusted with the examina- 
tion of the claims of the creditors of the Nabob 
of Arcot, but resigned this post in 1809. He 
entered parliament in 1806, remaining a member, 
except for one short period, until his early 
death, at Pisa. As a young man, Horner was 
remarkably studious, and, after entering parlia- 
ment, very rapidly came to the front, so that 
at the time of his death he was one of the fore- 
most of the Whigs, "with a constantly-increasing 
reputation for oratory, sound knowledge, and 
remarkable integrity, combined -with independ- 
ence. In 1810 he was elected chairman of the 
Bullion Committee (see Bullion Committee, 
Report of). The first part of this is from his 
pen : it is a concise exposition of the fallacy 
then generally held by the directors of the Bank 
of England and others, that the rise in the price 
of gold was caused by the foreign demand for that 
metal. Horner rightly attributed it to the over- 
issue of paper money. Though the resolutions 
moved by Homer in the House of Commons, in 
1811, in favom of the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, were defeated, and though the bulHonists 
met 'with no better success in 1816, yet the effects 
of the Report, and of the controversy which 
ensued on its publication, were such, that the 
act for the resumption of specie payments was 
passed in 1819, following the lines of the 
recommendations of the committee. As regards 
other economic questions, Horner opposed the 
graduated duties on corn, urged the reduction 
of the peace establishment in 1816, and spoke 
against the Alien Bills. 

Though originating no new theory in political 
economy, Homer possessed a very complete know- 
ledge of the science — D. Stewart considered him 
his model pupil — and his cntical acumen is well 
illustrated by his strictures on Adam Smith’s de- 
ductions concerning the bounty on exported com 
{Edin. R&oiew, No. ix. pp. 190, etc.), and more 
particularly on Smith’s theory of prices {Letters, 
passim) : there exists also a letter from him to 
Malthus, attacking the latter’s reasoning on the 
com question. Apart from the Meport of the 
Bullion Committee and A Short Account of a late 
Short Administration (Pitt’s), his only writings are 
essays in the Edinburgh Review, of which he was one 
of the founders. These articles are all noticeable 
for his thorough knowledge of his subject, this 
being a characteristic trait in all that he undertook. 
The most important of these reviews are ; — 

Thomton’.s Inquiry into the Nature and Effects 
of the Paper Credit of Great Britain (Oct. 1802). 
— Canard’s Principes d'ffconomie politique (Jan. 
1803). — Lord Ring’s ThougMs on the Restriction 
of Payments in Specie at the Banks of England 
and Ireland (July, 1803). — Miss Williams’s 
Political and Confidential Correspondonce of Louis 
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XVL (Oct. 1803).— Owraory Obs&rmtwns on the I 
Act for Ascertaining the Bownties, wri^firr Regniat" 
inig the BxportcUion (md Importation of Com, 
ty an M.P. (Oct. 1804).— Stewaxt’s ^wH State- 
ment of Facts Relative to the Late MeUion of a 
MaiJiematicccl Professor in the TJnwersity of 
Minbwgh (Oct. 1805).— to-Z ofSdUrFs Ohserva- 
tims on the Present State of the BigUands (Oct. 
1805). 

£ MAptjyjrs and Correspondence of Francis Somer ^ 
M.P,, edited by L. Homer {IHZ).—Minbwrgh 
Eemm, clviiL (1843)» pp. 261-99.— Lord Cock- 
bum, (jf Lord j^rey (Edin., 1852). — ^Lord 
BrongbauL, Statesmen of the Times of George III., 
2nd series (London, 1839).] R. h. h. 

HORSLEY, W. (1701 M776 ?), pubHshed, 
in 1744, a translation of a Frencb Treatise on 
Maritime Affairs, and an adaptation of Frederick 
the Great’s Anti - Machiavel entitled Lord 
Theodords Political Principles. In 1746 ap- 
pear^ The Political History of Furope, contain- 
ing a collection of public treaties and a curionsly 
erode historical summary. Horsley is credited, 
in the British Museum and other catalogues 
with the Universal Merchant, London, 1753,^ of 
which the real author was Nicolas Magens, 
written Meggens by Adam Smith in Ms 
“Digression Concerning the Variations of 
Silver,” bk. i. Wealth of Motions. 

Horsley is stated to have translated the work 
from the German ; he contributed a dedication 
to Pelham.^ 

[Magens himself in Further Explanations of 
some particular sidgeds contained in the Uni- 
versal Merchant, London, 1756, says, “I will 
add . . . to those, wMch I ventured to assert in 
a book upon this and other subjects, published 
by Mr. Horsley under the too pompous title of 
the Universal Merchant.” The authority for the 
statement that the book was a translation from 
the German and the translator Horsley is Sir 
James Steuart, Inquiry iMo the Principle of Pol- 
itical Economy, voLii. p. 158, London, 1767, 4to. 
Otherwise there would be much to suggest that 
the book was written in English. For fersley's 
connection with Magens, see, further. Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol. v. p. 356, Annual 
Eegister, xix. p. 128.] H. E. E. 

The title is as follows; — The Lmv&nal Merchant, 
containing, etc., London. Printed by C. Say, for W. 
Owen, at Homer's Head, near Temple Bar. mdccliii. 

2 To the Right Honourable Henry Pelham, Esq., etc. 
This Book, calculated for General Use, is with the Greatest 
Respect, etc., inscribed by William Horsley. 

Sir— I have the Greater Pleasure in presenting this 
Work to your Consideration, as it is the Performance of 
a Foreigner resident among us who participates with us 
the Sweets of Liberty, and who gratefully makes us the 
best Returns in his Power, for the Benefit he receives 
froni the due Execution of equal Laivs. . . . 

His views, in the reasoning Part, are to establish an 
universal social maxim. . . . 

•lae Author, after reasoning the Reader into right 
hotions of Trade, where he falls into many of Mr. 
Wood’s Sentiments, enters into an Enquiry. . . . 

His manner of pursuing those Subjects is different 
from anything I have seen. . . . 

the Performance m a particular manner claims 

your patmnage,as the Author, though an Alien by birth, 
is a Englishman by Interest. . . . 


HOSPITALS. SeQ Ghaeity. . 

HORTON, Samuel Daha (1844-1895), a 
leading American writer upon bimetallism, was 
bom in Pomeroy, Ohio, and died in WasMngton. 
He graduated at Harvard University, in arts in 
1864, and in law in 1868. After some foreign 
travel he began the practice of Ms profession 
in the OMo courts, but was diverted from this 
after a few years to the study of monetary 
science, by the protracted discussions which 
preceded the resumption of specie payments 
by the federal government. As the son of 
Valentine B. Horton, who as a member of 
congress in the early part of the civil war 
secured wide reputation, but also the displeasure 
of his constituents, by a com’ageous opposition 
to paper money inflation, Dana Horton had 
an inherited interest in questions of currency. 
From the publication of Silver and Gold in 
1876 until the end of his life the study of these 
were his absorbing pursuit. He was a com- 
missioner for the United States in the Inter- 
national Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 
1881, and became widely known in Europe 
and America as an advocate on scientific grounds 
of international bimetallism. The independent 
action of the United States in 1878 and 1890 
he condemned, “We should offer Europe to 
take silver as money without stint when she 
does, but not take a dollar until she does so.” 
Among the impatient or interested advocates 
of unrestricted silver coinage therefore he did 
not retain the authority to wMch his ability 
and learning entitled him. His researches in 
the Mstory of the single and double standards 
of England and France respectively were fruitful 
and important. He was a frequent speaker and 
writer of great vigour, originality, and variety 
of resource, in a style sometimes striking, but 
often too involved and ahsti’use to he thoroughly 
effective. 

Omitting many pamphlets, articles, and addresses, 
the following are the chief of Mr. Horton’s publica- 
tions, valuaWe for their research and the number 
of important original documents which they 
contain — 

Silver and Gdd, and their rdation to the 
Problem of Resumptwn (1876, revised in 1877). — 
Historical Material for the Study of Monetary 
Policy, and (Jontributions to the Study of MoneMry 
Policy, both prepared for the International Confer- 
ence of 1878, printed with the proceedmgs of the 
Conference by the United States government 1879, 
and including a bibliography of money, and docu- 
ments to illustrate the monetary history of France, 
England, and the United States — some here 
printed for the first time ,— Isaac Newton and 
England's Prohibitive Tariff upon Silver Money, 
being an open letter to Professor Jevons (1881).— 
The British Standard of Value, beiug an address 
before section F of the British Association (1885), 
with an appendix containing hitherto unnoticed 
reports by Locke and Newton . — Silver before 
Confess in 1886, in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics (October 1886 ).— Silver Pownd 
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and, England's Monetary Policy since the BestmU’- 
tion, together with the History of the Guinea^ 
(1887). Silver in Europe (1890, revised in 1892). 
— The Suspended Rupee and the Policy of Con- 
traction in the Ecmomic Journal (September 
1893). [See Obituary by Pres. E. A. Walker in 
Economic Journal^ June 1895.] o.p.d. 

HOTCHPOT. It frequently occurs in wills 
and settlements that power is given to a person 
to appoint a fund in such shares as he or she 
shall think fit among the members of a class, 
e.g. the children of a marriage ; in such cases 
there is generally a direction that if the appoint- 
ments made by the person to whom the power is 
given do not exhaust the fund, the unappointed 
part is to be divided in equal shares among aU 
the members of the class. If nothing further 
were added injustice might easily result, and for 
that purpose a clause called the hotchpot clause 
is generally inserted, providing that no member of 
the class shall take a share of the unappointed 
part, without bringing the appointed share into 
“hotchpot,” which means that for the purposes 
of the division the appointed share must be 
thrown back into the common fund. e. s. 

HOUGHTON, JoHH, an apothecary and 
dealer in tea, coffee, and chocolate, was a fellow 
of the Koyal Society and a friend of Halley and 
other distinguished men of the day. From 
1692-1703 he edited a weekly paper called A 
Oolledion for Improvement of Husbandry and 
Trade, containing articles on “some matter of 
public interest in art or science or trade, a price 
list of corn and some other commodities, from 
many English market towns, and a number of 
advertisements” (Kogers, see below). From 
17th August 1694 to 17th September 1703 
he also kept a weekly register of the price of 
Bank of England stock, and often of other stock, 
especially of the East India, the Hudson’s Bay, 
and the African companies ; as well as of the 
“rate of exchange, especially with Amsterdam.” 
He also drew up An Account of the Acres and 
Houses, with the Proportional Taoc ... of mch 
County in England and Wales, 1693. 

[Thorold Eogers, The First Nine Years of the 
Bank of England, Preface. The weekly prices of 
bank stock are prefixed to this book. — Andrew’s 
Hist, of Bril. Joumtdism. — Bid. of National 
Biography e. a. p. 

HOUES OF LABOUR. In strictness, econ- 
omics are not concerned with the amount of 
the day which should be given to work. The 
capacity of the individual for valuable work 
varies enormously. By stress of facts a poli- 
tical question has arisen in most civilised 
countries as to the number of hours which the 
manual labourer should be required to give to 
his employer each day. The scope of the practi- 
cal question has thus, whether rightly or not, 
been distinctly limited. 

There are three points of view from which 
the question may he regarded — (1) that of the 


dependence of the labourer on his employer ; 
(2) that of the improvement of the individual 
life and happmess ; (3) that of the effects on 
the value of the labour given. 

The first two have in turns been uppermost 
in the minds of those who have advocated the 
shortening of the Lours of labour. The last 
point of view is one which has only recently 
attracted real attention in connection with the 
'eight hours movement, though the earlier 
economists had some notion of it (pule J. S. 
MiU, bk. i.). Yet the most practical method 
of treatmg the question of the hours of labour 
is to establish, if possible, the fact that the 
work Is so much better done on the shorter 
hours as to make up for the loss of mere time. 
Professor Thorold Eogers appears to have been 
the first to suggest this as a practical argument 
when he held that the excellence of the old 
masonry and other enduring work of the middle 
ages was only compatible with the prevalence 
of short hours. It has recently been asserted 
by Australian employers that the quality of 
work has vastly improved with the eight hours 
day. The most detailed attempt to prove the 
position is perhaps that of Mr. !]^e {Contempor- 
ary Rffdew, October 1891). It is clear that if 
the case be made out, the adoption of shorter 
honrs will quickly follow ; and it is obvious 
that greater leisure ought to he better for the 
individual workman, and that with a rising 
standard of life he must become more inde- 
pendent mthout being less useful. 

In Great Britain the attempt to legislate on 
this subject seems to have been much earlier 
than on the continent. Putting aside Professor 
Eogers’s theory just noted, and Sir Thomas 
More’s proposed 6 hours for the Utopia, we 
have an act of Elizabeth prescribing a day of 
12 hours with 2^ horns’ rest, and we know 
that at the beginning of this century the usual 
working day was from 11 to 14 hours, and 
often longer, in the factories. The early factory 
acts were directed to the relief of young children 
and women. That of 1802 was the first, limit- 
ing the hours for children to 12 a day ; that of 
1819 placed the hours for children between the 
ages of nine and sixteen at 72 per week ; and 
that of 1825 gave them a Saturday half-holiday. 
Sir John Hobhouse's act of 1831 reduced the 
hours for persons tmder eighteen to 69 per week. 
The reports of the factory commission (1832-33) 
took a wider view of the subject. They show 
tiiat while the working day in many cases at 
that date ran to IS hours, it often did not 
exceed 10 or 11, and was usually 12 to 12^, 
In Birmingham and Coventry, where the opera- 
tives worked, as they now do, chiefly at their 
own homes, and were independent, the day was 
usually less than 10 hours, often less than 9. 
It was ahont this time that Richard Oastler 
and Lord Shaftesbury commenced to advocate 
a legal maximum of 48 hours per week, which 
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was adopted for oMldren in the regulations for 
children under thirteen in the act of 1836. 
The Mines Eegulation Act of 1842 was the next 
step in advance, and after the failure of a ten- 
hours bill for females in 1844, and of a similar 
bin for ah persons in 1 847, the legal day was 
made 10 hours in 1850. Apart from a certain 
agitation for further reduction, no advance was 
made on this till the Factory Act of 1874, 
which placed the limit at 56^ hours per weeh. 
The recent royal commission find that they 
have now a tendency to approximate to 54 a 
week. Recent efforts are dealt "with in a separ- 
ate article (Eight-Hours Movement), but we 
may mention the Hours of Labour Bill in the 
session of 1891, and the Shop Hours Acts of 
1892, under which no person under eighteen 
can be employed for more than 75 hours a week 
in shops. 

In the British possessions there is little trace 
of a history similar to that of the Factory Acts, 
but as a rule hours of labour are shorter than 
at home, and Australia is in advance of the 
whole world in this respect, as the eight hours 
system has there become thoroughly established 
since it was first adopted by the stonemasons of 
Victoria in 1856 (ikdf art. cit.). In Canada 
10 hours is usual, but 9 hours not nncommon. 
At the Cape 9 hours is the usual length of the 
' working day. In the tropics the style of labour 
is so different that the mention of any number 
of hours is hardly a fair criterion. The blue 
book of the recent royal commission on labour 
returns them at from 6 to 11 a day in the 
West Indies, and from 11 to 14 in India. 

In most foreign countries there has been a 
slow growth of agitation in favour of a shorter 
working day, mostly following in the wake of 
English experience. Germany has had a special 
movement arising directly from the efforts of 
Karl Maex and his school. Tlie United States 
have had the question settled almost without 
being raised, owing to the greater independence 
of labour and the greater profusion of apparent 
wealth amongst all classes. 

In the same district w’e find different trades 
working different hours, even in our own 
country. There seems to be no regular prin- 
ciple determining this. Particular trades have 
obtained shorter hours by some special agitation 
often arising out of special events. Where, 
however, a direct service is rendered to the 
general public, as in tramcars and restaurants, 
hours tend to run to greater length. 

And different reasons have conspired to bring 
about the shortening of hours in our own 
country and the colonies — e.g, in Australia 
climate was alleged as a factor. 

[Hadfield and Gibbins, A Sorter Working Day. 
— Rice, dalla Volta, Riduzione ddle ore di 
lavoro e i sui effetti eaonomici^ Florence, 1891. — 
Webb and Cox, The Eight Hours Day, 1891.— 
J. G. in' Contemporary Remw, 1894-95. — 


Report of the Royal Comtmsion on Labour — 
Pari. Paper 0. 7421, 1894, p. 12, with the subsidi- 
ary reports and evidences especially, C. 6795-xi. 
f. 1893 (Colonial) and C. 7063, f. 1893-94 
(Foreign), which form a very Ml account with 
Ml indexes in separate volumes passim.— First 
Report of the Factory Oonmission of 18SS . — 
Schoenhof, Economy of High Wages, Putnams, 
1892. — ^Rae, Eight Hours' Day, 1894.] c. a. h. 

HOUSES, TAXES ON. See Taxation. 

HOWARD, John (1727-1790), was the 
originator of the modern method of dealing 
with criminals. His career as a reformer 
dates from his appointment as high sheriff 
of Bedfordshire in 1773, when, struck with 
the abuses in the management of gaols, he 
was led' to visit the prisons throughout the 
kingdom, and afterwards travelled several times 
over the whole of Europe, devoting his life to 
the inspection of prisons and hospitals. In 
his zeal to learn the true facts or to bring 
relief to prisoners, he never shrank from ex- 
posing bdmself to the infection of gaols, 
hospitals, and lazarettos ; and ultimately died 
at Kherson of a fever which was raging there. 
The facts collected during these journeys were 
laid by him before the government, and many 
humane reforms were introduced on his sugges- 
tion, the most immediate of which were the 
two acts of parliament passed in 1774, for the 
relief of acquitted prisoners in the matter of fees, 
and for preserving the health of prisoners. He 
was also successful in introducing reforms in 
many foreign countries. Among those who 
most fully recognised his merits was Burke, 
whose eiilogy of Howard, in his speech at 
Bristol in 1780, is well known. Howard’s 
works include observations on the condition, 
both administrative and structural, of prisons, 
hospitals, lazarettos, etc., throughout Europe, 
together with proposed reforms. In preparing 
these for the press, he was greatly aided by 
his friend, Richard Price. Howard also paid 
much attention to the condition of the tenants 
on his estate at Cardington in Bedfordshire, 
providing sanitary cottages and schools. 

The state of Prisons in England and Wales; 
with preliminary observations, and an Account of 
some Foreign Prisons and Hospitals, Warrington, 
1777 . — An Account of the Principal Lazarettos 
in Europe, 'with various Papers relati'oe to the 

Foreign Prisons and Hospitals; and Additional 
Remarks on the Present State of those in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Warrington, 1789. 

[J. Aikin, A View of the Character and Publio 
Servkes of the late J, Howard, London, 1792. — W. 
A. Guy, “John Howard as Statist,” Jowmal of the 
Statistical Society, vol. 36, and “John Howard’s 
True Place in History ” ; ib. vol. 38. — Three Prize 
Essays, by A. Griffith, A. Rmere, and E. A. 
Cazalet, in Actes du Qongr^s PinUentiaire Int&r' 
mtiwnal (1890), vol. v., St. Petersburg, 1892.] 
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HOWE, John Badlam (181S-1882), bom in 
Boston, Mass,, died in Indiana. 

He was tbe author of several works on money, 
as follows : Monetary and Industrial Fcdlacks^ 
Boston, 1878, pp- 248. — Political Economy of 
Great Britain, United Stales, and France, vn> the 
use of MoTiey. — A Few Science of Production and 
Exchange, Boston, 1878, pp. 592. — Montmetallism 
and Bimetallim., Boston, 1879. — The, Cormnum 
Sense, the Mathematics, and the Metaphysics of 
Money, Boston, 1881, pp. 329. The last of 
these is a summary of the others. D. E. D. 

HOWLETT, John (1731-1800), clerk in 
holy orders and statistician. Hewlett’s works 
merit attention on account of Ms independence 
of thought and careful investigation of fact. 
His researches brought him into considerable 
opposition to Dr. Price {q.'o.) who — writing 
in 1779 — concluded that the population of 
England and Wales must have decreased since 
the Revolution near a quarter, while Hewlett 
showed that it must have increased. With 
reference to enclosures, at that time of great con- 
sequence, Hewlett consistently maintained that 
they were rendered necessary by the increase in 
population, and resulted in agricultural im- 
provement. 

The nature of Hewlett’s interests can be 
gathered from the titles of his works : 

An Examination of Dr. Price's Essay on 
the Population of England and Wales, 1781. — 
An Inquiry into the influence which Enclosures 
have had upon the Population of England, 1786. 
— An Essay on the Population of Ireland, 
1786. — Enclosures a cause of improved Agri- 
caltiare, 1787. — The insufficiency of the causes 
to which the increase of our Poor and the Poor's 
Rates have teen generally ascribed, 1788. — At 
the end of Wood’s Account of the Shrewdtury 
House of Industry, is a correspondence with 
Hewlett, 1795. — An Examination of Mr. 
Pitt's Speech in the House of Commons on l2th 
February 1796, relative to the condition of the 
Poor, 1796. — Dispersion of the present gloomy 
apprehensions of late repeatedly suggested by the 
decline of our Corn Trade, 1798. — The Monthly 
Reviewers reviewed, 1798. — An Inquiry con- 
cerning the influence of Tithes upon Agriculture. 

[See references in Dugald Stewait, Lectures on 
Political Economy. An article m the Dictionary 
of National Biography by the present writer 
gives more details with regard to Hewlett’s 
private life, etc, ] b. c. k. 6. 

HtiBNER, Otto (1818-1877), first a mer- 
chant, subsequently manager of one of the 
departments of the Austrian Lloyd Steam Boats 
Company, made himself prominent as one of 
the leaders of the German free -trading party. 
Exiled from Austria after the revolutionary 
events of 1848, he spent the remainder of his 
life in Berlih, and supervised, from 1852, the 
publication of his Jahrbuch fur Volkswirth- 
schaftund Statisiik (Y ear-hook of Public Economy 
and Statistics), and from 1869 the Zolltarife 
aller Lander (Customs Tariffs of all Countries). 


In his book on BanJeen (1854) he maintained 
that paper cuiTency ought always to be covered 
by an equal amount in cash. In 1864 he 
started with success a joint-stock insurance 
company destined to protect lenders on mort- 
gage against the risks incurred in case of public 
sales of real estate given in guarantee of loans. 

He also wrote a book on the Finanziage 
der Oesterreichiseken Monarchie und ihre Hhlfs- 
qudlen (Financial Condition and Resources of the 
Austrian Monarchy) (1849). [See Allg. Deutsche 
Biographie.l e. ca. 

HUG, E., Abbe ( 18 18-1 8 60). After having re- 
sided in and travelled through China, Tartary, 
and TMbet during the years 1839-1846, this well- 
known French missionary published in 1850 his 
Souvenirs d'un Voyage dans la Tartat le, au 
TMbet, et en Chine (2 vols., 1850) with a sequel 
U Empire Chinois (2 vols., 1857) ; the latter 
contains numerous notices and observations on 
trade, administration, navigation, etc. The 
fourth chapter of vol. ii. deals almost exclus- 
ively with these subjects, and gives some 
extracts from Chinese writers on the same 
topics. The same volume (pp. 72-83) presents 
us with a lively sketch of Wang-nan-Che, a 
Chinese socialist and harbinger of Mr. Henry 
George's views on the nationalisation of land, 
who lived in the 11th century after Christ. 

The Empire Chinois obtained a prize from tbe 
French Academy, and has been translated into 
English ; the Abb4 Hue certainly does not belong 
to the class of “stupid” missionaries who ex- 
cited the contempt of Adam Smith. E. ca. 

HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. After the 
voyage of adventure and discovery of Captain 
Newland in 1669, a charter was granted (May 
2, 1670) to the adventurers who had taken 
part in sending out that expedition, constituting 
them a company with exclusive ti*ading rights 
in Hudson’s Bay and the surrounding district, 
by the title of The Qov&nwr and Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into Mudsorts 
Bay. Though after the revolution the power 
of exclusive trading based on royal charter came 
to an end in this and in other instances, the 
charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company was con- 
firmed by act of parliament for seven years ; and 
the capital possessed by the company, with, in 
addition, the settlements and forts ahready 
founded practically secured it against com- 
petition. The company had, however, to 
endure the direct hostility of the French, who 
pressed into the territory traversed and worked 
by the company from Canada. By 1682 the 
company had five settlements, respectively at 
Albany River, Hay’s Island, Rupert’s River, 
New Severn, and Port Nelson, but with the 
exception of the last-named, these were all 
taken by the French in 1686. During the 
subsequent French war success fluctuated, in- 
clining, however, to the side of the French. 
By the peace of Utrecht (1713) the forts were re- 
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stored to the company and reparation promised. 
This promise does not appear to hare been 
satisfactorily fulfilled. 

During the middle of the 18th century the 
company sustained a severe assault on its 
powers and privileges, as it was alleged that 
despite these it had done little or nothing to 
open up the territories under its control. Its 
trade was not great. A parliamentary inquiry 
instituted in 1749 reported at length but no 
action followed upon it. Over some of the lands 
the company had acquired definite legal rights, 
while throughout the whole country it claimed 
certain privileges. 

In 1811 its rights came once more under 
dispute, and a considerable struggle took place 
between it and its chief competitor, which ulti- 
mately resulted in a coalition against all others. 

The company still remains and carries on 
trade, though the purchase of its territory 
(1868) by the Dominion of Canada deprived it 
of any remaining claim to any powers beyond 
those of an ordinary trading company. 

[Macpherson, Annals of Commerce. — Cunning- 
ham, Growth of MngL Industry and CommercSj 
vol. ii. — Adam Smith, Wealth of nations^ bk. v. 
cli. 3., as to the Trade of the Company.] 

E. c, K. G. 

HDET, FKANgois (1816-1865), the author 
of Le sodal du GhrisHanisTne (1853), a 
liberal Roman Catholic, the representative of 
what he terms ideal Catholicism, and a social 
idealist whose theories do not vary much from 
those of modem * ‘social catholics”’ in France and 
Belgium (see Cheistianity and Economics). 
M. de Laveleye’s high opinion of this writer’s 
views was fuTy expressed on p. 137 of the 2Ed 
edition of his Sodalisme Contemporain. It is 
to F. Huet and J. S. Mill ^that De'Laveleye 
dedicated his work on primitive property. 
Huet is equally opposed to individualism, as 
being founded on materialism, and to com- 
munism as the child of pantheism. He advo- 
cates liberal socialism as lying midway between 
the two extremes, and as resting on a theistic 
foundation or spiritualistic philosophy. Hence 
in the second book of his work he treats of “ la 
Societe spirituelle,” in which the religious 
interest stands highest, whilst the third book 
is devoted to “la Society materielle.” In the 
latter he draws a distinction between “ les biens 
patrimoniaux ” and “biens acquis.” The 
latter only was the result of individual labour, 
and as such can be claimed as private property. 
The former belong to society as a whole, such 
as land, etc., the gifts of the earth to which all 
have an equal right. These should return to 
the community, as public property, on the 
death of the present occupier. The first article 
of Huet’s right of inheritance is as follows : 
Every year a division takes place of the biens 
patnmmiaux released by death. All young 
people of both sexes aged from fourteen to 


twenty-five have a share in it, the latter re. 
ceiving twice the amount of the former. From 
this it will be seen that the standpoint of the 
author is that of an advanced Christian 
Socialist, whose endeavour it is to prove the 
identity of Christian liberty and the sooiaHstio 
idea. 

[F. Huet, Lerlgne social du Christianisme ; cp. 
an article by Q. Hriegmann in Preussische Jahr- 
bucher, January 1887.] M. K. 

HUET, PiEEEE Dantel(1630-1721), member 
of the French academy, and tutor under 
Bossuet of the son of Louis XIY., directed the 
publication of the editions ad usum DelpMni 
of classical authors, and enjoyed in his time a 
great celebrity for his eiudition, which was 
rather wide than deep. He wrote several 
books of religious and philosophical controversy, 
autobiographical memoirs (in Latin, but since 
translated into French by M. iXisard), and 
a Dissertation on Navigation under Solomon 
(1698). Appointed bishop of Soissons in 1685, 
he had not yet taken possession of his see when 
he was transferred in 1689 to the hishoprick of 
Avranches. Shortly afterwards he retired to 
the abbey of Fontenay near Caen, to devote 
himself entirely to his learhed researches. 
People wondered why the king had appointed 
a bishop who had not yet reached the end of 
his studies. 

His Eistoire du Commerce et de la Navigation 
des Anciens (1 voL, issued anonymously in 1716, 
and republished in Lyons in 17 63, with the author’s 
name) had been written at the request of Colbert, 
a long time before it appeared. Commencing at 
the creation, and including the Persians, Chinese, 
etc., this hook is certainly a rather shallow pro- 
duction, hut to be fair, we ought to remember 
what Huet himself stated in his dedication to 
Colbert : “ Only such an authority as yours could 
draw me away from the studies which have always 
engrossed my attention, to direct it towards another 
so different. ... No forerunner has opened the 
road for me, I had no guide to lead me, and no 
support on which I could lean” (See “Huet,” in 
Collected Essays, by Eev. Mark Pattison, Oxford, 
1889). E. ca. 

HUFELAND, Gottlieb (1761-1817), a dis- 
tinguished German economist, was bom at 
Dantzic, studied at Leipzig, Gottingen, and 
Jena, and became in 1788 extraordinary, and 
in 1793 ordinary, professor in the university 
of the last-mentioned i^lace. He passed in 
1803 to the high school of Wurzburg, and in 
1806 to that of Landshut. From 1808 to 
1812 he was hizrgermeister of his native city, 
then republican ,* in the latter year he returned 
to Landshut, where he resumed his academic 
occupations, and in 1816 removed to Halle, 
where in 1 8 1 7 he died. His principal economic 
publication — for he also wrote on jurisprudence 
— ^was Neue Orundlegung der StaaMwirthschafts- 
kunst durch Prilfung und Eeriehtigung ikrer 
vol. i., 1807 ; voL ii., 1813. 
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The second volume appeared in a new edition, 
1819, with the title Die Lehre ‘vom ffeldeuTid 
Qeldvmlanfe, His principles were essentially 
those of Adam Smith, of whom he speaks with 
warm admiration in the preface to his work ; 
and he did much to extend the knowledge and 
acceptance of the English economist’s doctrine 
in Germany. 

[Boscher, QeseK der p. 654.] J. k. i. 
HULLMANN, ICael Dietrich (1765-1846). 
Appointed professor of history in 1797 at the 
university of Frankfurt on the Oder, and in 
1808 of history and statistics at Eonigsberg, 
Hiillmann was sent in 1817 to Bonn, where he 
was the first rector of the then recently-inaugu- 
rated university ; for years he acted as the con- 
fidential representative of the Prussian govern- 
ment. His literary activity w’as considerable, 
as appears from the long list of his historical 
works. 

As an historian, Hhllmann had a decided con- 
servative bias, modified however by the liberal 
tendencies of the times in which he lived. This 
appears very clearly from the address to the 
Germans {Zuschrtft an die D&t£tschm\ which 
serves as a preface to the second edition (1830) 
of his Geschichte des Vrsprungs der &dnde in 
Deutschland {Origin of the (political) Classes and 
States in Germany). His best- known work is 
the Stiidteicesen des Mittelalters (Town Life and 
Administration in the Middle Ages), 4 vols. Bonn, 
1S26 ; “This is still,” writes Prof. Ashley in his 
Ec, History (vol, i. pt. ii. p, 5h “the mo^t com- 
plete attempt to cover the whole ground of medi- 
aeval civic life, and it illustrates the general similar- 
ity of conditions all over Western Europe,” His 
other works are Deutsche Finanzgeschichte des 
Mittelalters (1805), giving the history of the medi- 
eval finances of the German empire, not of the 
various German states, with a supplement on the 
origin of regal dues {Urspnmg der Eegalien in 
Deutschland, 1806) ; Geschichte der Domlinenhenut^ 
znng in Deutschland, 1807 (History of the Man- 
agement of the State Domains in Germany) ; Gesch, 
des Byziantinischen Handels (Hist, of Byzantine 
Commerce), 1808 ; Handehgeschichte der Griedien 
(Hibt. of Greek Commerce), 1839 ; he also wrote 
on the Political Systems of the Ancients {StaMs- 
recht des Alterthums, 1820) ; the Origin of the 
Mediaeval Ecclesiastical System {UrsjprUnge der 
Kirdienmrfassung des Miitelcdters, 1831) ; the 
Koman and the Jewish constitutions, etc. b. ca. - 

HUMANISM, ITS Influence on Economics. 
By humanism we mean that tendency of the 
earlier and later Renaissance which makes the 
culture of humanity its chief aim, and which in 
its anthropocentric view of life affects in a 
marked degree the course of economic theory 
and practice. As a revolt against the mediaeval 
views of life, being pagan in its origin, it attaches 
supreme importance to human happiness here 
below, and puts temporal above spiritual 
interests. Humanism, in short, as Mr. 
Symonds defines it, “ is an ardent interest in 
men as men.” Hence the beanty of the human 


form as in das'iical art, of human virtue accord- 
ing to rlashif-al mrdfls, and human rights and 
liberty as conceived of in the republics of 
antiquity, are its ideals. Thus Roschie 
notes five points of contact between the progress 
of humanism and that of jtolilical economy. 
(1) As the classical WTiters represent a high 
state of civilisation, they raised the general 
standard of culture and tended to accelerate 
efforts in the division of labour and the economy 
of wealth as means thereto ; (2) As the higher 
life of the ancients was mostly developed in 
the town, so a study of the classics w’ould help 
in giving force and direction to civic industry 
of the rising towns towards the close of the 
middle ages ; (3) The patriotism breathing in 
the classics would stimulate the consciousness 
of national life and thus encourage the central- 
ising tendencies of national” economy; (4) 
The mixed elements of imperialism and demo- 
cracy reflected in the classical w’riters would on 
the other hand foster monarchical absolutism as 
in the mercantile system, and also its democratic 
counterpart in the laism ’fairs doctrine of 
political economy ; (5) The cultivation of the 
critical spirit of the humanist, which, under- 
mining as it did the foundation of authoritative 
religion, tended to disparage the spiritualistic 
ideals of life held up by Christianity in favour 
of material aims and materialistic pursuits in 
the place of heavenly felicity. It will be con- 
venient to eonsirlj?r the influence of humanism 
under these five heads : 

1. Classical mlture, with the revival of learn- 
ing, brought into prominence the economical 
doctrines of Aristotle and Plato, the theory 
both of state and household economy (iroXiTt/cu 
iiricrT^fiT} and oiKovopia) from which political 
economy derives its modern appellation. Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of wealth (x/«7/uaTi<jTuc7i) and 
Plato’s ideas of the division of labour, and his 
view of the danger of private property, contain 
the germs of the science. In a lesser d^^rse 
this is true of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny the 
elder, the first of these, as translator of the 
Economics of Xenophon, being among the wliest 
economists who show a decided preferenca for 
agriculture over manufactures and trade (sae 
Professor Cossa’s Inirodwdone alio Studio deh 
r Economia BoMica, 1892, pp. lAQseq.; ib. 160- 
161, English edition 1893 ; ib, 129-140). Not 
only philosophersand juriste in the 1 4th century, 
but humanists such as Gerson, who paid much 
attention to the theory of value, follow Aris- 
totle {ib. 102-105), whilst in the 15th century, 
when the progress of industry and Hterary 
culture were at their height, we find Erasmus 
platonising in his warnings against over- 
estimating the accumulations of wealth, yet at 
the same time with Aristotle recognising the 
importance of commerce, and of money as a 
means of exchange. Another typical humanist, 
Ulrich von Hutten, inveighs against luxuries 
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and monopolies, whilst Oamebaeixts, one of the 
yotmger humanists, combated mediaeval ohjec- 
tions to payments of interest. Moee’s Utc ^ nct ^ 
like The Ghristian Frince by Erasmus, bears 
witness to the influence of ckssioal modes of 
thought; the keynote in both is “that the 
object of nations and governments m the common 
weal of the whole people.” 

2. Oivk Industry, — It was in Italian re- 
publics, in cities like Elorence for example, 
that the spirit of the Renaissance found its 
fullest expre^ion (see City, Medijtyal) ; 
and here, too, the classical ideal of au 
url»n or municipal republic was most closely 
approached. As the classical modes of industry 
were reproduced, so here, too, with heightened 
prosperity and luxurious rei^ement, we meet 
the same sharp contrast between rich and poor 
as of old. There are conflicts between the 
merchants and the craftsmen : and Savonarola, 
in one of his sermons, recommends the passing 
of a law for opening shops and providing work 
“for the populace now idling in the streets.” 
In estimating the effect of humanistic studies on 
economic progress there is room for divergency 
of opinions. Thus, according to Mr. Symonds, 

“ fresh value was given to the desires and aims, 
enjoyments and activities of man, considered 
as a noble member of the universal life” 
{Fsvival of Learning^ pp. 46-47). On the 
other hand Mr. W, S. Lilly, Nindeerdh Cmturyj 
p. 5 (Jan. 1893), speaks thus disparagingly of 
the Renaissance : “It might with far greater 
truth be called a new birth into servitude. 
This it was assuredly, both in the political 
and ^moma order.” It has been noticed, 
too, how in the Germanic towns the energis- 
ing influence of revived and reformed CMs- 
tianity, and its consecration of honoured 
labour, modified the enervating effects of the 
Renaissance and militated against the classical 
contempt of handicrafts. We might select as 
an illustrative instance of this the “city” of 
London with St. Paul’s as the temple of the 
Renaissance, and the school close by founded 
by the humanist Dean Oolet, with the Royal 
Exchange founded about the same time in the 
vicinity of Lombard Street, as bearing the 
various traces of a contemporary development 
of commerce, and culture, and religion, under 
the conjoint influence of the Reformation and 
Renaissance — an instance showing the truth of 
M. E. de Laveleye’s dictum that “ the countries 
which have embraced the Reformation are de- 
cidedly in advance of those which have stopped 
short at the Renaissance. . . The Renaissance 
was a return to antiquity, the Reformation a 
return to the gospel. The gospel being superior 
to the tradition of antiquity, was sure to yield 
better fruits” (Protestantmn and Catholicism 
in their bearing u^on the liberty and ^asperity 
of Notions, p. 32). 

3. Pairiotism. — The pagan view of tribal 


morality, and its tendency to subordinate the 
interests of the individual to those of the com- 
munity, and which as in the neo-paganism of 
our own time attempts to find in it a kind of 
substitute for religion, as an antidote against 
“de-ethicisiug” influences of scepticism, exer- 
cised an important influence on the development 
of economics in the humanistic era. For the 
growth of national sentiment stimulated national 
egoism, and on this is founded the Meecautile 
System of political economy. In this respect 
the effects of the Renaissance were similar to 
those of the Reformation (see Cheistiakity 
AND Economics: “Influence of Protestant 
Thought ”). 

4. Imperiali^yn and Democracy. — Thehuman- 
ists, too, like the reformers, and, it might be 
added, like the rising towns, had a strong leaning 
towards royalty and regal protection in the 
'struggle against the common enemy, the rude 
feudality and barbarian aristocracy of the day. 
Hence they encouraged royal absolutism. In 
economics this produced Golhertism, or the 
centralisation of trade and commerce and the 
establishment of royal monopolies. It also led 
to the creation of “state romances,” or pictures 
of ideal commonwealths like Fenelon’s Voyage 
en Salerde^ in which an important r61e is assigned 
to benevolent despotism in the economic man- 
agement of the state. This is in strict corre- 
spondence with the classical conception that the 
head of the state like the head of the family 
has the pcdria potestas, hence the idea of patri- 
archal government as the representative of 
the state. Royalty, as Guizot puts it, was “la 
personnification de la souverainete du droit,” 
just as in imperial Rome the head of the state 
was “la personnification de I’Etat, I’heriti^re de 
la sonverainete et de la majeste du peuple 
romain ” (Histoire de la civilisation en Enrope^ 
6th edition, pp. 221 and 228). Thence were 
derived the earlier cameralistic and later bureau- 
cratic methods of national economy culminating 
in the Ancien Rigime, during which, “ en pleine 
renaissance, ” to use the words of De Tocqueville, 
it was the fashion to consider “le droit de 
travailler comme un privilege que le roi pent 
vendre” (Ancien Bigime, p. 154). The reaction 
against this was the individualism of the revolu- 
tion, in which the opposite or democratic concep- 
tion of individual rights finds its expression. 
“ The whole movement of humanity from the 
Renaissance onward has tended in this direction, 
i.e. the Utopia of a modern world in which all men 
shall enjoy the same social, political, and intel- 
lectual advantages ” — ^in short, ‘ ‘ the organisation 
of society inhannonywithdemocraticprinoiples ” 
(Symonds : Renaissance in Italy : I. Age of the 
Depots f p. 80). In the same way Rousseau’s 
demand for a return to nature, where all are free 
and equal, has been traced to a revival of classical 
stoicism, and the passionate enthusiasm of 
French lawyers for “natural law,” the jus 
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natiOTCG of Hobbes and Grotius, on whicb is 
founded the theory of the rights of men and 
the demand for natural liberty extended to 
commerce and economics. This was adopted 
by A. Smith from the physiocrats, whose chief 
dogma is to leave everything to nature and 
natural laws, and not to interfere with the play 
of natural forces ; i.e. in the language of A. 
Smith, not to interfere with the obvious and 
simple system of natural liberty in the economic 
world. In this demand appeals are made con- 
stantly to the “ancients” by revolutionists in 
their cries for liberty and equality, as the article 
on political economy written for the Uncydo- 
pcedia by Eousseau “rings with the names of 
ancient rulers and lawgivers” (see Morley’s 
jRousseau, vol. i. 145 and 191 seq.)j w’hilst one 
of the chief promoters of the doctrine of laissez- 
faire, the Marquis d’Argensoit, looks to the 
ancient Greek republics as ideal communities 
where true liberty prevailed. But from this 
doctrine of “following nature” are derived 
other doctrines of “classical economy,” such 
as the “natural increase of capital,” and the 
natural right of property,” which produced 
in their turn great inequalities, and led on to 
the socialistic reaction in favour of collectivism 
and revolt against the power of “capitalism.” 
The latter leans itself for support on the Roman 
law of private property, just as government 
direction of trade and commerce was an imitation 
of classical Csesarism. Thus both the idea of 
individualism in the sense of personal liberty, 
and the collective individuality of the state, 
the leading doctrines of abstract and historical 
methods of political economy respectively, may 
be traced to tlfe influence of classical conceptions 
revived by humanistic studies under the two- 
fold aspect of society as a collection of free 
citizens under the rule of popular sovereignly 
and a corporate personality with imperial power 
as the central organ of government, the two 
modern autonomies in politics and economies 
alike having for their object on the one hand 
the independence of man, and on the other 
the centralisation of society. 

5. Criticism. — The critical-, spirit which 
humanistic studies and the contemporaneous 
progress in the natural sciences both in the 
15th and 18th centuries called forth was an- 
tagonistic to the spiritualistic conceptions of 
Christianity. The epicureanism of the Hovi 
Hommes of the Renaissance and the naturalism 
of the Encyclopsedists of the Revolution had for 
their aim either the culture of human nature, 
or the use of the newly- discovered forces of 
nature for the purpose of heightening the 
“splendid materiality” which captivated all 
minds then as now. In short, literature, art, 
and science were all to serve the purpose of 
terrestrial happiness. The effect of this on 
political economy as the science of wealth was 
stimulating. It directed all effort now set free 


towards the ae(j[uisitiori of material goods, as, 
also, it received a sjieeial impetus from the con- 
temporaneous liberation of mind, and the 
growth of commercial enterprise owing to the 
revolution of prices in consequence of the dis- 
covery of America in the 1 5 th, and the revolution 
of industry by steam and machinery in the 
18th centuiies. These combined in awakening 
both the spirit of curiosity and cupidity, the 
love of learning, and the lust of money as the 
result of the “outburst of new life, the carnival 
of liberty and energy.” The development of 
the individual and the progress of society was 
the superstructure built, or attempted to be 
erected, on this material basis. Later on the 
philanthropic or humanitarian as distinguished 
from the pm*ely humanistic elements of the 
earlier and later Renaissance are brought into 
prominence with the characteristic appearance 
of the “religion of humanity.” A correspond- 
ing movement in political economy arises which 
seeks to incorporate it into the science of society, 
having for its paramount object the evolution 
of humanity. Henceforth the ‘ ‘ economic man ’* 
is no longer considered merely in his relation 
to the community as in classical times, or as 
the “ man as a machine ” moved by self-interest 
and made what he is by the mechanism of 
natural laws, as in the natural revival of the last 
century ; but he is now considered as a social 
imit in his relation to aggi'egate humanity, pur- 
suing a higher ideal intellectually and morally, i. e. 
the highest development of man and society (see 
Carlyle ; Christian Socialism ; A. Comte). 

[Refer to J. A. Symonds on the Renaissance in 
Italy, cited above. — Roscher, GescMchte der 
Hatwnaloekonomik in Deutschland (1874). — 
H. Eisenbart, GescMchte d&r Nationcdoekonomk 
(1881). — A. Oncken, Die Maxime laissez-faire et 
laissez passer, ihr TIrsprmg, ihr Werden (1886) ; 
Adam Smith in der CuliurgescMcMe (1874). — H. 
von Scheel, GescMchte der politischen Oekmmnie 
in Eandbuch der politischm Oekonomie, 3rd ed. 
(1890). — Luigi Brentano, Dieklassische Oekonomie, 
Yortrag (1888).] H. K. 

HUMBOLDT, Alexander von, Baron(1769- 
1859). Besides his writings on natural sciences, 
the following works of this celebrated traveller, 
written in French and published in Paris, are 
entitled to be noticed from the economic stand- 
point: Voyage aux rigions egainoxiales du 
Nouveau Continent (1807) ; Nssai politique sm 
la Nomelle Mspagne (1811) ; and JEssai politique 
sur Vile de Cuba (1826), as well as VMeamen 
Ci'iiique de VEistoire de la GiograpMe du Nm- 
veau CmdinenJb et des JProgrls de V Astronomic 
Nautique aux J F® et XVD Sihcles (1834). In 
1848, the Journal des J^conomistes published 
a translation of his historical and statistical 
M4rrmre sur la Production deVOr et de V Argent 
considerie dans ses PltcctuMions (also printed 
separately, with a preface by M. Michel Cheva- 
lier) which had appeared several years before in 
a German quarterly review (Ueier die Schwank- 
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imgm der Goldprodvikiion in Dmtsch^ Viertd- 
jahrschrift, October 1838). It is interestmg 
to notice that in this mimoire Humboldt pre- 
dicts that new silver mines will one day be 
worked in northern America ; he e 3 :peots the 
future source of gold supply to be the Altai 
mountains in Central Asia. E. ca. 

HUMBOLDT, Wilhelm toj7 (1767-1885), 
/brother of Alexander von Humboldt, the 
traveller, was descended from a noble family in 
the Mark of Brandenburg. He was early associ- 
ated with the celebraM Weimar circle, and 
much inauenced by Goethe and Schiller, One 
of the foremost scholars of his age, renowned in 
literature, aesthetics, and the science of language, 
he fills a large space in the intellectual history 
of Germany. He ranks among economists by 
virtue of his work, written when he was still a 
young man, in 1792, Ideen m einem Fermch 
die Granzen der WirhamJceit des Staaies m 
hestimiMn, not published in full until after his 
death (by Dr. E. gauer, Breslau, 1851), in which 
he pushes to the utmost extreme the limitations 
of the functions of the state. J. S. Mill in 
his book On Liberty highly commends this 
‘‘excellent essay"; but, in fact, it so exaggerates 
the doctrine of objection to government in- 
terference as practically to refute it. The 
author rwtricts the action of the state to the 
preservation of external and internal security 
and excludes from it all positive solicitude for 
the prosperity, nay, even the character and 
culture, of the nation. The immaturity of the 
ideas expressed in this essay is obvious. In 
his zeal for the supremacy of the individual, he 
propo^ that maiTiage should be terminable at 
the m of either party, and without any allega- 
tion of reasons— a suggestion from which Mill 
thought It neoessaiy to express his partial 
disseni The most complete ad hominem 
answer to his doctrines is .supplied by his 
own activity at a later date in the ca^e of 
educational reform in Prussia. In 1809 

immediately after the retirement of Stein' 
and when Altenstein was minister, Humboldt 
returned from Rome, where he had been Prussian 
representative at the papal court, and was placed 
at the head of the section of pubHc worehip 
and instruction under Dohna, who had the 
pneral control of the department of the interior 
In this capacity he devoted himself to the 
®^i»cation in the primary schools and 
high schools and cro™d his work by the founda- 
tion of the university of Berlin, procuring for 
It a large public endowment. Afterwardf we 
hnd him turning his attention to finance and 
public economy, a study in which he was 
encouraged by^Stein, who recommended to him 
Foebonkais and 
Ganilh. But his most conspicuous activity in 
later yearn was m the fields of politics and 
di^omacy, into which we cannot here foPow 


[Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein, passim.—^ 
Dove in Ally, Deutsche Biogr. — Good account 
inR. To&tofsliousseauunddie deutsche GeschicMs. 
philosophic, 1890, pp. 292-309.] j. k. i. 

HUME, David (1711-76), philosopher, his- 
torian, and economist, was born at Edinburgh. 
He was “seized very early with a passion for 
literature.” After fruitless efforts to apply 
himself to law and commerce, he paid, in 1734, 
a three years’ visit to France, where he laid 
down his future plan of life. “ To make a very 
rigid frugality supply my deficiency of fortune 

. . . and to regard every object as contemptible 

except the improvement of my talent in litera- 
ture.” In 1738 he published his Treatise o/ 
Euman Nature, which contained, though in 
bald outline, the substance of the future philo- 
sophical writings ; and in 1742 the first series 
of Essays Moral and Political, which was favour- 
ably received. After a twelve months’ tutor- 
ship of Lord Annaudale, he was appointed in 
1746 secretary to General St. Clair, and in this 
capacity visited the courts of Vienna and Turin, 
wearing, according to Lord Charlemont, his 
uniform “like a grocer of the trained bands.” 
The Enquiry concerning the Ewmn Under- 
standing, a recast of the first portion of the 
Treatise, was published in 1748. The years 
1749 and 1750 were spent at his old home, 
Hinewells, in the composition of the Political 
Discourses; “ The only work of mine that was 
successful on the first publication ” ; and in the 
recasting of another portion of the Treatise into 
the Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. 

“ Of all my writings, in my own opinion . , . 
incomparably the best.” In 1752, Hume be- 
came librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, 
and planned the Eistory of Englamd, successive 
portions of which appeared in 1754, 1756, 1759 
and 1761. In 1753, he wrote the Essays On 
Suicide and On the Immortality of the Soul 
which were printed, but promptly suppressed! 

The Natural Eistory of Peligion was finished in 
1757, but was not published during Hume’s 
life. In 1763 Hume accompanied Lord Hert- 
ford to Paris, where his stay was a continuous 
triumph. Among others who were brought to 
do him honour, were the future kings, Louis 
XVI. and Louis XVIII. Returning to England 
in 1766, he was appointed, in 1767, Under 
secretaiy of State, an oflBce he held for a year. 

In 1769 he returned to Edinburgh, “veiy 
opulent” Six years later he was attacked by 
a mortal disease, and met death mth the forti- 
tude and cheerfulness of a philosopher. He 
appointed his friend Adam Smith his literary 
executor. 


In Hume’s own words, he was “a man of mild 
disposition, of command of temper, of an open, 
social, and cheerful humour . . . and of great 
moderation in all my passions." In justice, how- 
ever, it must be added, that his letters display a 
less pleasing side of his character, and modify 
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thougli they do not reverse, the above verdict. 
The intemperate extravagance with which every- 
thing English is continually condemned, the 
restless vanity that no praises can satisfy, show 
the other side to the shield. 

It has been asked why the labours of Hume in 
philosophy came to so sudden an end? “His 
contributions to metaphysics were written by 
1736, when he was five-and-twenty ; his contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of religion by 1750, when 
he was thirty-nine ; and after this date, he added 
nothing.” At least two answers may be given, 
each in itself perhaps sufficient. Hume dearly 
loved fame, and the Essays obtained what had 
been denied to the Treatise. Again, Hume had 
nothing in him of the martyr’s temperament ; he 
loved to staud well in the thoughts of the great 
and the respectable ; for this purpose Tory politics 
were more profitable than heretical philosophy. 
Be this as it may, it is possible that Hume had 
already made his full contribution to metaphysics, 
while the gain to political philosophy has been 
great. The History of England need not detain 
us ; if it is still read, it is merely on literary 
grounds. But the two sets of Essays, Moral and 
Politimlj the later of which was first published 
under the name of Political Discourses, are with- 
out doubt KTiyxara is del. The original essays, 
amidst much ephemeral matter, on Standard of 
Taste, etc. (wherein Bunyan and Addison are com- 
pared to a pond and the ocean), contain within them 
a system of political philosophy. The object of 
government is the distribution of justice ; “in 
other words, the support of the twelve judges.” 
There is a “perpetual intestine struggle” between 
authority and liberty, of which the former must 
be “ acknowledged essential to the very existence 
of society,” while the latter is “its perfection.” 
Parliament, “while, from our very constitution, 
it must necessarily have as much power as, it 
demands, and can only be confined by itself,” is, 
in fact, restrained by the interest of the individuals 
composing it, differing from the interest of the 
body as a whole, inasmuch as they are individually 
amenable to the influence of the crown. Absolute 
monarchy is the “tiue Eiithangsia of the British 
constitution,” as being preferable to pure demo- 
cracy. 

In approaching Hume as economist, it must 
always be remembered that political economy 
gi-ew out of political philosophy, and that 
Hume is still in the transition stage. Although 
he believes in the possibility of a science of 
economics, and describes its subject-matter, he 
does not use the term. The economic essays 
were published (1752) in a volume entitled 
Political Discourses, and the subjects discussed 
— commerce,' refinement in the arts, money, 
interest, balance of trade, jealousy of trade, 
taxes, and public credit — are regarded largely 
from the statesman’s standpoint. In his 
opposition to the views of the mercantilists, 
upon the Balance of Teade {q.v.), and the 
precious metals, he had been for^taUed hy 
Barbon and Sir Dudley North. His descrip- 
tion of wealth recalls the statement in Berkeley’s 


Querist, that it consists “of the four elements, 
and man’s labour therein,” Even in his 
theory of mterest, Hume had been anticipated 
hy Barbon, and, more recently, by Massie. 
Nevertheless, the lucidity of his style, the 
subtlety with which the subjects of money and 
mterest, in especial, are treated, and his 
connection with Adam Smith, make Hume an 
’important figure in the .history of economics. 

As an instance of his marvellous acuteness, 
may be noticed the letter addressed to A. Smith, 
on the appearance of the Wealth of Natims. 
After cordial congratulations, Hume proceeds 
at once to seize upon the points most open to 
criticism. “ I cannot think that the rent of 
farms makes any part of the price of the pro- 
duce, but that the price is determined altogether 
by the quantity and demand (u. Rent). It 
appears to me impossible that the king of 
France can take a seignorage of 8 per cent upon 
the coinage. Nobody w'ould bring bullion to 
the mint, it would be aU sent to Holland or 
England ” (p. 286 in Rae’s Life of A. Smith). 

In tracing the development of wealth, Hume 
considers that the advance of agriculture 
promotes manufactures, by giving rise to 
superfluous hands. These must either find 
employment in manufactures or become soldiers. 
Sometoes the interests of the sovereign and 
the people are at issue, as to which the choice 
shall be. As a rule, how’ever, even in the 
interests of the sovereign, it is well to have a 
manufacturing class, because they form a 
reserve fund upon which the state can draw 
in time of need. “Everything in the wnrld 
is purchased by labour, and our passions are 
the only causes of labour.” Hence, even 
avarice and luxury become spurs to industry. 
“The camp is loaded with a superfluous 
retinue, but the provisions flow in proportion- 
ally larger.” hlANDEViLLE (q.v.) is wi'ong, 
and vice, in itself, is never advantageous, hut 
two opposite vices may be more advantageous 
than one alone. , “ By banishing mdous luxury, 
without curing sloth or indifference to others, 
you only diminish industry.” Foreign com- 
merce is justified upon similar grounds. “ It 
increases the stock of labour.” Imports furnish 
materials for new manufactures, and exports 
produce labour m commodities which could 
not be consumed at home. The acute remark 
is appended that foreign trade generally pre- 
cedes refinement in the home manufactures, 
and gives birth to domestic luxury. In a 
noteworthy digression, Hume, following Locke, 
asserts strongly the claims of the labouring 
classes. A too great disproportion of property 
is a source of weakness. “Every person, if 
possible, ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour 
in a foil possession of all the necessaries and 
many of the conveniences of life.” The power 
of the state is thereby augmented, in its capacity 
to bear taxation. 
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In tTie Essay on Momy, the error of those 
who held that money was more than a com- 
modity is clearly demonstrated, but it is not 
clear how far Hume always kept himself free 
from the opposite error of holding it to be less. 
Money “is none of the wheels of trade ; it is 
the oil which renders the motion of the wheels 
more smooth and easy.” Men and commodities 
are the real strength of a community. In a 
single isolated coxmtry, the quantity of money 
can make no difference, while, in international 
commerce, the dearness of everything, including 
labour, which prevails in rich countries, ulti- 
mately enables poorer countries to undersell 
them in neutral markets. “ It seems a maxim 
almost self-evident that the prices of everything 
depend on the proportion between commodities 
and money, and that any considerable altera- 
tion of either has the same effect, either 
heightening or lowering the price. Increase 
the commodities, they become cheaper ; increase 
the money, they become dearer; as, on the 
other hand, a diminution of the former and 
that of the latter have contrary tendencies.” 
Hence industrial preponderance is continually 
shifting. Modern improvements in trans- 
portation and labour-saving appliances may 
successfully check this tendency. But if a 
mere increase in the amount of money a not, 
in itself, a benefit, how comes it that it does, 
in fact, seem to promote prosperity ? Hume’s 
answer to this question is one of his most im- 
portant contributions to economics. An in- 
crease in the amount of the precious metals 
is not followed at once by an advance in prices. 
“Though the high price of commodities be a 
necessary consequence of the increase of gold 
and silver, yet it follows not immediately 
upon that increase.” It is only in the interval 
“between the acquisition of money and the 
rise of prices that the increasing quantity of 
gold and silver is favourable to industry ” (v. 
Money in its relcUmis to Trade and Indmtry, 
by F. A. Walker, London, 1880, pp. 84-87). 
Hume clearly points out that only circulating 
money and circulating commodities operate on 
prices. He does not, however, perhaps fully 
take into account the rapidity of circulation. 
Every absolute or relative increase in the 
amount of money need not produce a corre- 
sponding diminution in its value ; the number 
of trade transactions may increase proportion- 
ally. In opposition to Locke and Petty (g'.u.), 
Hume demonstrates that low interest does not 
arise from plenty of money. High interest 
arises from a great demand for borrowing; 
little riches to supply that demand, and great 
profits from commerce. Low interest arises 
from the opposite circumstances. The nlfl-aa 
of landed proprietors is generally spendthrift, 
and, when it predominates, borrowers will be 
numerous, and the rate of interest high. 
Merchants ou the other hand are generally 


jDnigal, and an increase of manufactures gives 
rise to a new lending class, and thereby lowers 
interest. Low interest and low profits mutually 
forward each other. It is idle to ask which is 
cause and which is effect; they both arise 
from an extensive commerce. “ Interest is the 
barometer of the state, and its lowness an 
almost infallible sign of prosperity.” Koseher 
finds in the essay on interest the first clear 
germ of the important doctrine that “ a change 
in the channels of international trade, which 
in most countries is the only source of gold and 
silver, may make the price of the precious 
metals dearer in one place and cheaper in 
another, even while the conditions of the 
production of the mines remain entirely un- 
altered.” 

The essays of the BaZame and Jealousy of 
Trade contain a clear statement of sound 
doctrine. “The more is exported of any com- 
modity, the more will be raised at home, of 
which they themselves will always have the 
first offer.” “I should as soon dread that all 
onr springs and rivers should he exhausted, as 
that money should abandon a kingdom where 
there are people and industry.” With his 
habitual caution, however, Hume safeguards 
himself. He approves of duties on foreign 
goods, which tend to encourage home manu- 
factures. Still, the only commercial nations 
which need dread the improvements of their 
neighbours are such as flourish only by being 
brokers or caniers. With regard to taxes, 
the best are such as are levied upon consump- 
tion, especially those of luxuries, because 
these taxes are least felt. Hume denies that 
all taxes fall ultimately upon the land (see 
Physiocrats). If the artisan be taxed, he 
may be able to pay, by superior industry or by 
fragality, without raising the price of his 
labour. Before the spectacle of national 
indebtedness, Hume’s usual optimism fails him. 
“Why should the case be so different between 
the public and an individual?” National 
debts enrich the capital at the expense of the 
provinces, put the country at the mercy of 
foreigners, and encourage an idle class of 
fund-holders. Pubhc stocks are a kind of 
paper credit, and have all its disadvantages. 
The taxes, which the interest necessitates,, 
either raise wages, or inflict hardships on the 
people. “Either the nation must destroy 
public credit, or public credit will destroy the 
nation . . . When I see princes and states 
fighting and quarrelling amidst their debts, 
funds, and public mortgages, it always brings 
to my mind a match of cudgel-playing fought 
in a china-shop.” Eepudiation would, how- 
ever, soon be followed by a revival of credit. 
“Mankind are in all ages caught by the same 
baits : the same tricks . . . still trepan them. 
The heights of popularity and patriotism are 
still the beaten road to power and tvrannv. 
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flattery to treachery, standing armies to 
arbitrary government, and the glory of God 
to the temporal interest of the clergy.” 

[The best edition of Hume’s works is in four 
volumes, edited by T. H- Green and T. H. Grove, 
1875, 8 VO. The economic essays are in voL i. of 
the two volumes of Essays, Moral, EolUical, and 
Literary. — J. Hill Burton, Life and Corre- 
spondence, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo ; and 
Letters of Eminent Persons to E, Eume, Edin- 
burgh, 1849, 8vo, throw light on the economic 
side of Hume. — The chapter on Hume in J. 
Bonar’s Philosophy and Political Economy, Lon- 
don, 1893, 8vo, brings out Hume’s position in 
the history of economics. — ^Allusions to the essays 
will be found passim in the notes to Roscber’s 
Principles of Political Economy, translated from 
the thirteenth edition by J. Lalor, New York, 
1878, 8vo.— Walker’s Mmey, New York, 1877, 
8vo. — and QVahs* Colloquy on the Currency are 
among the books which discuss his views on 
money and interest, London, Svo. — John Rae, 
Life of Adam Smith, London, 1895, Svo. — Prof. 
T. H. Huzley, Ernie, in John Motley’s Men of 
Letters series.] H. e. b. 

HUME, James Deacon (1774-1 842), entered 
the custom house- at the age of sixteen. In 

1822 he undertook the consolidation of the laws 
of the customs, which he completed in 1825. 
In his inti’oduction, Hume states that he 
was “selected for this service for his supposed 
practical knowledge of the business of the 
department, and not for legal knowledge.” 
This consolidation was termed by Huskisson 
“the perfection of codification.” In 1815, 
according to the Custom Commissioners’ Report 
of 1857, there were 1100 Custom Acts in force. 
All these, with the additions between 1815 and 
1824, were repealed in 1825, by an act in 
which 443 statutes were enumerated, and the 
rest repealed by a general definition ; thus 
sweeping away all the laws of the customs 
which had accumulated during the space of 
550 years, and substituting eleven short plain 
acts contained in a volume of 411 pages. In 

1823 Hume had been appointed controller of 
the customs, and in 1828 he was promoted to 
be secretary at the hoard of trade, a position 
he held till his resignation in 1840. In 1833 
he contributed, under the initials H. B. T., 
some letters to the Morning Chron-kle, “on the 
Corn Laws and on the Rights of the Working 
Classes,” which were republished by him in the 
following year. He contributed articles in 
1836 “on the Com Laws ” and “ on the Timber 
Duties ” to the British and Foreign Quarterly 
Review. He gave valuable evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
in 1840 to inquire into the duties levied upon 
imports. In his evidence he stated that he 
disliked all treaties, except upon navigation. 
“ I would take what I wanted and leave them 
(foreign nations) to find the value of our 
custom.” He died in 1842, so that he did not 


live to see the final triumph of free trade. 
But there can be no question tijat, by the influ- 
ence he exercised upon the mind and policy 
( of Sir R. Peel, he did much to bring about 
that triumph. In the words of Sir James 
Graham, “ the history of the board of trade 
from the time of Mr. Huskisson to the close of 
Mr. Deacon Hnme’s ser\dcps at that board may 
be considered as the history of Mr. Deacon 
Hume himself.” 

Hume published The Laws of the Custom, 6 
Geo. IV. c. 106-116, with notes, 1825-1832, 0 
pts., Svo. — The Laws of the CusUmis, 3 & 4 Will. 
IV., 50-60, with notes, 1833-36, 3 pts., Svo. 

\Life of J. Deawn Hume, by C. Badham, Cus- 
tom Commissioners' Report, 1857, London, 1859, 
8vo.] H. E. E. 

McCulloch, in his Literature of Political Econ- 
omy, speaks somewhat slightingly of Deacon Hume’s 
letters under the signature H. B. T., to the Morning 
Chronicle, which in his view “involve some very 
questionable and, as we think, wholly untenable 
positions,” p. 80. Tooke, however, in The Eisiory 
of Prices, vol. iv. p. 106, speaks in a very differ- 
ent tone of these letters, and shows how accurate 
an observer Hume was “ of events connected with 
the commerce of the country. ” 

HUME, Joseph (1777-1855), was the son 
of a Montrose ship - master. He studied 
medicine, became a member of the College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and in 1797 was 
appointed assistant - surgeon in the marine 
service of the East India Company. Later 
he was transferred to the land service of the 
company. Applying himself diligently to the 
study of the native languages and religions, 
he mastered Hindustani and Persian, and ■was 
employed by the administration in political 
duties. He filled in succession responsible posts 
in the ofllces of paymaster and postmaster of 
the forces, in the prize agencies, and in the 
commissariat. In 1807 he retired from the 
service, and returned to England with a fortune 
of £40,000, Hume now devoted himself to 
a study of the history and resources of Great 
Britain, and after visiting the whole of the 
agricultural and manufacturing centres of the 
United Kingdom, he spent some time on the 
continent, increasing Ms stores of political in- 
formation. 

In 1812 Hume entered parliament for Wey- 
mouth, having purchased two elections to the 
seat. He was at this time, and for a brief 
period subsequently, a tory. He opposed the 
Framework Knitters’ Bill in the interest of the 
manufacturers. Upon the dissolution, in the 
autumn of 1812, the owners of the borough of 
Weymouth refused to re-elect him, when he 
took legal proceedings, and recovered a portion 
of the money he had deposited. While out of 
parliament he took a prominent part on the 
cen'faral committee of the Lancastrian schools, 
and closely studied the condition of the working 
classes, advocating the establishment of savings 
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tanks. He essayed in vain to get elected upon ] 
tke East India Board, tut lie was a,ctiv6 in ex- 
posing atnses, and when the charter of 1798 
expirSi he advocated freedom of trade with 
India, pointing out that it must result in an 
enormous expansion of commerce with the East. 
In 1818 Hume was elected as a liberal for the 
Border Burghs, and from this period until his 
death — ^wii£ the exception of a brief interregnum. 
— he held a seat in parliament, representing 
in succession the Border Burghs, Aberdeen, 
Middlesex, Kilkenny, and Montrose. During 
the whole of his career in the House of 
Commons he unflinchingly advocated financial 
and general reforms. He first drew attention 
to the enormously disproportionate cost of 
collecting the revenne, and compelled the 
appointment of a select committee, which re- 
ported in his favour. He opposed the scheme 
for the reduction of the pension charges, and in 
1824 obtained a select committee on the com- 
bination acts. During the reform debates of 
1881 he advocated the extension of representa- 
tion to the colonies, and three years later he 
moved for the repeal of the com laws. In 
1835-36 he severely attacked the Orange 
Society, which was credited with a design to 
place tlie Duke of Cumberland on the throne 
after the death of William IV. 

Hume was the sleepless watch-dog of finance, 
and mainly owing to his efforts the advanced 
radical party became known as the party of 
retrenchment. Every item in the returns of 
the public expenditure was subjected to his 
severe scrutiny — a task over which he expended 
much toil and money. He procured the aboli- 
tion of the sinking fund, and it was he who re- 
introducai the fourpenny silver coin (see Geoat), 
which, however, has once more disappeared. He 
secured the repeal of the combination laws, as 
well as of those prohibiting the emigration of 
workmen and the exportation of machinery. 
He was an advocate of Catholic emancipation, 
of parliamentary reform, and of the repeal of 
the test and corporation acts. Hume was one 
of the trustees of the loan raised for the Greek 
insurgents, and was charged with jobbery in 
connection with it ; but all that he did was to 
secure an advantageous liq[nidation of his hold- 
ing when the loan was at a discount. He 
served on more committees of the House of 
Commons dealing with finance and the public 
service than any other member. Hume died, 
20th Pebruary 1855 ; and Lord Palmerston, 
in alluding to the event in the House of 
Commons, observed that it was said of an 
eminent statesman (Burke) that he ‘'gave up 
to party what was meant for mankind," where- 
as “the reverse might be said of Hume, who 
devoted himself first to his country and then 
to the general interests of mankind at large.” 

A scholarship in political economy was founded 
in his memory at University College, London. 


[Harris’s Radical Party in Parliament — 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation. — Dictionary of 
Naiional Biography^ art. “ Joseph Hume.” — 
Annual Register, 1855. — Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1855. — ^Harriet Martineau’s Sistory of the Thirty 
Yewrs’ Peace. — Hansard’s Parliamentary Debcctes.l 

G. B. S. 

HUHDKED. The origin of the adminis- 
trative division called a hundred in England 
has given rise to endless discussion among his- 
torians. There is no documentary mention of 
it until the ordinance of Edgar in the 10 th 
century, and hence some have considered it a 
creation of that king. A tradition, recorded 
by WOliani of Malmesbury, attributes the 
formation of hundreds to Alfred. On the other 
hand, the evidence of Tacitus and the analogy 
of all other German peoples would lead us to 
expect the existence of an administrative unit 
larger than the township and smaller than the 
tribe or kingdom. Moreover, the ordinance of 
Edgar does not read at all like the starting of 
an innovation, but only as regulating the use of 
an existing institution. Probably the best 
conclusion is that the English brought over 
with them the organisation of the hundred, but 
this name was by no means in universal use till 
the 10th century. In the western con(iuests, 
made after Angles and Saxons became Christian, 
the organisation may not have been introduced, 
while it may have fallen into decay in the north 
and midlands during the Danish wars. The 
effect of Edgar’s ordinance would thus be to 
revive the hundred system where it had fallen 
into disuse, to extend it to districts where it 
had never been introduced, and to definitely fix 
its uses and arrangements. 

The origin of the name hundred is even more 
obscure than that of the district to which it 
has been applied. It must at some time have 
had a numerical significance, such as the settle- 
ment of a hundred families or the district 
which sent a hundred warriors to the hosf, but 
it is q^uite impossible to trace such a meaning in 
England. The court of the hundred, which 
met every four weeks, consisted of the free- 
holders of the district with the parish priests 
and the reeve and four men from each town- 
ship. ^ It was the primary court of criminal 
jurisdiction in Anglo-Saxon times. The 
hundred was also the basis of military assess- 
ment and of the system of mutual responsibility, 
which in thop days served instead of police. 
The organisation of the hundred was carefully 
preserved by the Herman kings as a counterpoise 
to the growth of territorial jurisdiction in the 
hands of the great barons. But it steadily 
decayed in the 13th and 14th centuries, and its 
place was supplied by the rise of the justices of 
the peace. 

[Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law (Boston, 1876).— 
Stubbs, Select Charters, pp. 68-70. —Stubbs, Con- 
stitutional History, i. pp. 96-99.1 n. t,. 
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The geographical division of the counties into 
hundreds continued, however, and for some 
purposes is still of practical importance. Thus 
in several counties the liability of the hundred 
for the repair of bridges continues, and the 
county councils have power, under § 3 of the 
Local Government Act of 1888, to assess and 
levy hundred rates. Up to the passing of the 
Eiot (Damages) Act, 1886, the inhabitants of a 
hundred were, under a statute of George IV,, 
liable in certain cases to pay compensation for 
damage done to property -within the area of 
such hundred in the course of any riotous pro- 
ceedings (for a modern instance of a claim made 
under the provisions of the statute in question, 
see Drake v, Tootitt, 7 Q.B.D. 201 [1881]). 

The organisation of the rural police, until a 
comparatively recent period, also conformed to 
the division of counties into hundreds. The 
*‘high constables," whose office was abolished 
in 1867, had jurisdiction over their respective 
hundreds in the same manner as the pariah 
constables over their respective parishes, and 
the division of counties into hundreds had to 
be considered in the arrangement of petty 
sessional divisions (see 10 Geo. IV. c. 46). 

In more recent -times the areas of the poor- 
law unions have been found more convenient 
intermediate units for the purposes of local 
government, and the rural districts created by 
the Public Health Act 1875 (see § 9) — ^the 
importance of which has been considerably 
increased by the Local Government Act 1894 — 
are generally coterminous with these areas. 

E. s. 

HUNDRED ROLLS. In 1274, soon after 
Edw'ard I.’s return from the Holy Land, 
special commissioners w^ere appointed to sum- 
mon juries in the different districts throughout 
the country in order to inquire into the king’s 
rights, royalties, and prerogatives, and into all 
frauds and abuses connected therewith, by 
which the crown suffered loss of revenue. 
This step had become necessary, for, owing 
to the encroachments of nobili^ and clergy 
during the ti’cubles of the preceding reign, 
the resources of the crown had been seriously 
impaired. The results of the inquisitions held 
on this occasion make up the Hundred Rolls. 
These, therefore, contain particulars of (1) all 
demesne lands, and of manors which had been 
alienated from the cro-wn ; (2) tenants in capite 
and in demesne ; (3) losses to the crown through 
sub-infeudations ; (4) alienations to the church 
under pretext of Frankalmoign; (5) ward- 
ships and other feudal rights -withheld from the 
crown ; (6) the crown’s interest in fee farms, 
hundreds, wapentakes, and ty things ; (7) jura 
regaliUj such as wreck, free-chase, etc. ; (8) 
illegal and excessive tolls on fairs, and for 
murage, pontage, etc. ; (9) exactions and op- 
pressions by cro-wn officers ; and (10) unlawful 
exportations of wmol, — the whole forming one 


of the most valuable records ever compiled. 
The Hundred Rolls have been printed by the 
record commissioners in two large folio volumes 
with an introduction by 'VT. Illingworth. 

[Cunningham, Growth of English IndiLstry and 
Commerce, bk. ii. ch. iii., Cambridge, 1890.] 

A. E, S. 

HUSBAND (as to 'Wife’s Property). 
Husbands w’ho were married before 1883 to 
wives possessed of property not settled upon 
them for their separate use, became entitled to 
extensive rights in respect of such projierty. 
All personal property actually in the wife’s pos- 
session at the time of her marriage became the 
husband’s property ; debts owing to the wife 
became payable to the husband, if recovered 
within the wife’s lifetime ; if not recovered 
during the wife’s lifetime the husband became 
entitled to them as administrator of his deceased 
wife’s personal property. In addition to this, 
if any children were bom during I^Jie marriage 
the husband acquired an indefeasible life interest 
in his wife’s real property (he acquired ‘‘an 
estate by the curtesy"). AR this has been 
materially altered by the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1882. Women who have 
married since the 1st January 1883 hold all 
their property as separate property, and the 
same rule is applied to property acquired after 
that date by women married before the com- 
mencement of the “ Married Women’s Property 
Act.” A married W’oman may also dispose of 
her separate property by will without her 
husband’s concurrence, and the only rights 
which remain to the husband are the absolute 
right to the wife’s personal estate in case she 
dies intestate, and a life interest in her real 
estate in the same event, if there was a child of 
the marriage. E, s. 

HUSKISSON, William (1770-1830), the 
son of WOliam Huskisson and Elizabeth (w^e 
Rotton), and educated at schools at Brewood, 
Albrighton, and Appleby in Leicestershire. In 
1783 he was taken to Paris by Ms uncle Dr. 
Gem, w-here he remained for a long time, 
becoming private secretary to Lord Gower, the 
English minister, in 1790. On his recall 
Huskisson returned to England, and in 1793 
was appointed to consider the position of the 
numerous French refugees with regard to the 
requirements of the iiien Act. In 1795 he 
became under-secretary for war and colonies, 
and in the following year entered the House of 
Commons as member for Morpeth. On Pitt’s 
resignation in 1801 he withdrew from office, 
only retaining his under-secretaryship for a few 
weeks after that minister’s retirement for the 
convenience of the incoming secretary. In 
1804 he was appointed secretary of the treasury, 
passed into opposition in 1806, and resumed 
the position of secretary of the treasury in 
1807. In 1810 he resigned with Canning : 
in 1814 was appointed cMef commissioner of 
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woods and forests, a position which, he quitted 
in 1823 to become president of the board of 
trade. Having sat in succession for several 
constituencies, he refrained from seeking re-elec- 
tion at Chichester after his new appointment in 
order to become one of the representatives of 
Liverpool. The remaining facts of his official 
life are few. In 1827 he was appointed colonial 
secretary, an office resigned in 1828. His death 
was caused by an accident during the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway in 1830. 

Throughout his career Huskisson was remark- 
able for his firm adherence to the principles of 
sound economic reform. He was a member of the 
Bullion Committee (see Bullion Committee, 
Kefout of), and in the currency discussion 
he took an important part in the protest 
made against an inflated paper currency, both 
then and in his writings laying down most 
clearly and vigorously the principles ujKm which 
a sound monetary system must be based. 
During his tenure of office at the board of trade 
he was responsible for important changes in the 
economic policy of the country. In the first 
place he modified the navigation system as 
aifecting the colonies and foreign nations ; 
with regard to the former, introducing changes 
which permitted direct trade to take place 
between the colonies and foreign countries in 
either British ships or those of the foreign 
nations thus concerned, but reserved the trade 
between the colonies and England. With 
regard to the foreign nations he carried a 
measure in 1825, which enabled the king in 
council “to place the shipping of any other 
country on an equal footing with our own, 
when that country was prepared to grant a 
similar favour in return.” By this act Huskis- 
son prepared the way for the final abolition of 
the Navigation Act, which, however beneficial 
in former years, was at the time a serious ob- 
stacle to the development of the trade of the 
country. 

In the second place Huskisson began the 
policy of tariff revision and simplification which 
was afterwards undertaken by Peel and com- 
pleted by Mr. Gladstone, This course he 
entered upon in 1824. His policy was two- 
fold, the removal of the custom duties affect- 
ing raw material, and the reduction of the 
duties imposed on the import of foreign manu- 
factures. 

In these instances, as in the other changes of 
an economic character for which he was respon- 
sible — as for instance the repeal of the statutes 
prohibiting combination in 1825, — Huskisson 
displayed great moderation and foresight. The 
changes he made fully answered his anticipa- 
tions. Too much praise, indeed, cannot be 
given to Huskisson for the courage he dis- 
played in administrative economics. His know- 
ledge of the details was wide, his grasp of 
principle firm; and though his speaking was 


not of the order of high oratory, it was lucid 
and persuasive, in short of the kind most 
fitted to the subjects with which he had to deaL 

[See especially Huskisson’s Speeches, 3 vols. 
— The Question concerning the BejpTedation of our 
Currency stated and eoiamined, 1810. — A Paper on 
the currency 1826 in which he recommends a 
double standard for this country — silver as well 
as gold — lately reprinted by the Bimetallic 
League.] E. o. k. g. 

HUTCHESON, Ahohibald (late 17th cen- 
tury to 1740), barrister of the Mddle Temple 
and member for Hastings. He agitated upon the 
questions of the national debt and the South Sea 
scheme. Having spoken on the first of these 
subjects in the last parliament of Anne, in 1714, 
he laid his proposals for its discharge before 
George I., and in March 1716, before parlia- 
ment. He suggested devoting to its payment ‘ ‘ so 
much as shall be sufficient of the estates real and 
personal of all the inhabitants of Great Britain 
... or by raising of new sinking funds, . . . 
or by borrowing at lower interest.” 

He advocated a more firugal expenditure of 
the public revenue, proposed the abolition of 
the excise and customs duties, so as to relieve 
the government of the burden of their collec- 
tion, and was eager for free and fair elections, 
frequent parliaments, and the abolition of 
bribery and corruption. 

Hutcheson published : — A Collection of Treatises 
rdating to the PiMic LeUs and Funds, etc, ; and 
also A Collection . . . relating to the South Sea 
Stock and Scheme, London, 1721, fol. — An 
Abstract of all the Public Belts remaining due at 
Michaelmas, 1722, and an Mstimate of the Annual 
Sinking Fund towards the Bischarge of the 
same, etc., London, 1723, fol. — An Abstract of 
an Account stated by some of the Clerks at the 
Souiih Sea Mouse, relating to the Estates of the 
late Directors, etc. — The case of Contracts for 
South Sea Stock in General, etc. (By A, H.) 1720, 
fol. — A Collection of Ad'oertisements, etc. . . , 
relating to the Last Elections of Westminster 
and Hastings. . . . London, 1722, 8vo. — 
Copies of some letters . . . from Mr. Hutcheson 
to the late Earl of Sunderland, T. Payne, London, 
1722, 8vo. — An Estimate of the Value of South 
Sea Stock, 1720, fol. — &me Computations and 
Remarks relMing to the Money, Svbscrihers, and 
the Proprietors of the Public Belts, etc., London, 
1720. — A Speech made in the House of Commons, 
24th AprU 1716 {by A. //.), 1716, 8vo, 2nd edit. 
1722, 8vo. ’ a.l. 

HUTCHESON, Feanois (1694-1746). Bom 
in Ireland, but of Scottish descent, Hutcheson 
was appointed to the chair of moral philosophy 
in the university of Glasgow in 1727, and was 
thus a predecessor of Adam Smith. It is 
chiefly on account of the influence his writings 
are supposed to have had upon Smith that he 
is classed as an economist. He was one of the 
earliest propounders of what is known as the 
utilitarian doctrine of ethics ; and his teaching 
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ill tills matter may be regarded as the foundation 
of the corresponding theory of economics, whose 
supporters included Smith, Bentham, and James 
Mill, and in a modified degree J. S, Mill. The : 
following quotation from his inquiry concerning | 
moral good and evil (§ 3) contains the kernel 
of this doctrine, compressed into remarkably 
few words. ‘ ‘ In equal degi’ees of happiness ex- 
pected to proceed from an action, the virtue is 
in proportion to the number of persons to whom 
the happiness shall extend.” Bentham’s often 
quoted ideal, ‘‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” is to he found in Hutcheson. 
In his principal work, A System of Moral Philo- 
sophy {17 42), there are many passages which fore- 
shadow the theories subsequently developed by 
his great successor in the Wealth of Natims. 
Bk. ii. ch. vii. is a discussion on public and 
private property, the latter of which Hutcheson 
explains and defends in a manner somewhat 
different from that commonly employed by 
modern economists. He also examines the 
origin of capital, very much as Smith does. 
Chapters viii. and ix. of the same book are an 
expansion of the same subject; in the latter he 
deals with the subjects of contract. W. E. 
Scott, Framis Eutcheson: his Life, Teaching, 
and Fositicminthe History of Philosophy, 1900. — 
See also the Introduction to Cannan’s edition 
of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 1904, vol. i. 
pp. xxxvi.-xliii. Ji. g. n. 

HUTCHIHSOH, John Helt (1724-1794), 
a well-known Irish lawyer and statesman. 
Upon his marriage with the niece and hehess 
of Richard Hutchinson, he adopted that name. 

He first sat in 1759 as member for Lanes- 
borough, but from 1761-90 for the city of 
Cork. To quiet his violent opposition, the 
government made him privy councillor, and 
for subsequent services he was successively 
appointed prime seijeant-at-law, alnager, and 
in 1777 chief secretary of state. In 1774 he 
also obtained the provostship of Trinity 
College. In 1785 he accepted a peerage for 
his wife, who accordingly became Baroness 
Donouglunore. His greed of money and place 
won him the title of “ready-money- voter,” and 
it cannot be denied that on more than one 
occasion he stretched his authority and influ- 
ence to further his own and family interests. 

But apart from this he was an able, if an 
unpopular, provost, and a clever and far- 
sighted statesman. Where his private interests 
were not concerned he followed the promptings 
of patriotism and public spirit. He was a 
fearless advocate of independence, of Roman 
Catholic emancipation, and of free trade ; and 
one of his last votes was in favour of parliament- 
ary reform. Hutchinson is best known to 
economists as the author of The Gommefrcial 
Restraints of Ireland, a work which originally 
consisted of a series of letters to the lord 
lieutenant, Lord Buckinghamshire. It was 


published anonymously in 1779, but condemned 
to be burnt by the common hangman for its 
seditious doctrines. The advocates of free 
trade, however, gave it high praise. 

The author is at pains to discover the causes 
which had ruined and were still ruining 
Ireland ; and traces it to the selfish, and as he 
endeavours to show, suicidal, policy of the 
English parliament of 1699, which absolutely 
prohibited the exportation of Irish woollen 
manufactures. Hutchinson, very moderately, 
X>oints out that, apart from its injustice, this 
policy was injurious to English interests ; that 
one third of the wealth of Ireland was possessed 
by England, and that she would receive more 
than half the benefit of the woollen trade, and 
even at that price Ireland would obtain some 
prosperity. 

In 1785 he repudiated the accusation of 
playing into the hands of the government, by 
his Letter from the Secretary of State to the 
Mayor of Cork, in which he put the case for 
the Anglo-Irish trade very plainly before his 
constituents. 

He shows that no two countries on the globe 
are more necessary to the happiness and wel- 
fare of each other than these two islands, and 
advocates a noble equality and reciprocity of 
commercial tariffs. 

The following is a list of his writings : 

The Cammefcicl Restraints of Ireland considered, 
1779, 1780, 8vo. — A Letter to the Mayor 
of Cork oil the Subject of the Bill presented by Mr. 
brde, on the 15ih Aug. 17S5,for effectuating the 
Intercourse and Commerce betioeen Great Britain 
and Ireland on .. . EqvitaUe Principles, etc, 
Dublin, 1785, Svo. — Mr. Hutchinson* s Letter to 
his Constituents at Cork, 1786, Svo. — The Speech 
of ... J. H. H. .. . made in the House of 
Comnwns on the 26th day of June 179S, on the 
PK.esoluti&n . . . respecting the Regulations of the 
Treasury Board, Dublin, 1793, 12mo. a. l. 

HUYSERS,Aeien (died in 1806). A Dutch 
merchant and clerk in the service of the (Dutch) 
Company of the East Indies. Besides the 
biography of one of its govemors-general, E. 
de Klerk (Amsterdam, 1787), he published a 
description of their settlements {Beschryving 
der Cost Indische Htablissementen), Utrecht, 
1789, and reprinted in Amsterdam in 1792. 

[Frederiks en Van den Branden, BUgraphisch 
Woordenhoek, Amsterdam, 1888.] E. ca. 

HYPOTHEC (Scots Law). A lien or right 
existing at law in some particular cases, in favour 
of a creditor, by way of security over property 
of his debtor, while that property continues to 
belong to the debtor and to be in his possession. 
Examples of this are : the landlord’s hypothec 
for rent, over the crop and stock of his tenant 
in a pastoral or agricultural holding, this 
hypothec having now been abolished by the 
Hypothec Abolition Act, 1880, so far as regards 
land exceeding two acres in extent ; his hypothec 
over household furniture, etc., in houses, for 
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fclie reat ; the hypothec of a superior or overlord j 
for the last or current feu-duty or annual pay- 
ment to him, this hypothec being over the crop 
and moveable property on the land, and being 
preferred above the landlord’s hypothec for his 
rent ; the hypothec of seamen over the freight 
and the ship for their wages ; that of the ship- 
owners against the cargo for freight ; that of 
freighters over the ship against the shipowners 
for loss through mismanagement ; and that of 
ship-repairers over the ship for cost of repairs 
in a foreign port The law-rent’s right of 
retainer of documents until paid is also called, 
in Scotland, his hypothec (see Lien), a. d, 
HYPOTHEOA, the right of pledge or mort- 
gage of a thing, constituted by mere agreement 
without any transfer of possession of the thing 
to the creditor. It sometimes means the thing 
thus pledged or mortgaged (see Pigntjs). 

E. A. w. 

HYPOTHECATION. A general expression 
for all transactions by which some property is 
mortgaged or pledged by way of security for a 
debt. The expression * ‘ letter of hypothecation ” 

. is frequently used for the document by which 
goods, the bill of lading relating to which is 
attached to a bill of exchange, are mortgaged 
to the holder of the bill, by way of security for 
the acceptance or payment of the same. As 
such goods have sometimes to be landed or 
re-shipped, and during the time before warrants 
or new hills of lading are issued may he in the 
possession of the mortgager or his ‘agent, there 
was a doubt whether the letter of ^potheca- 
tion did not have the eifect of a Bill oe 
Sale (s'.u) and ought to be registered accord- 
ingly, but the Bills of Sale Act 1890 has made 
it clear that the registration of such a document 
is unnecessary. b. s. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

<1) The Illustrative H3TEK)thesis,^p. 848 (2) JThe Ap- 

]t. J5o; (&) me womnj? Hypothesis, p. 850; (6) 
Relations between the dillerent types of Hypothesis, 
p 850. 

The word hypothesis is used iu science to 
denote any supposition put forward as a pre- 
miss from which deductions are to be drawn. 
Hypotheses, however, difler in their essential 
character according to the purposes for which 
they are constructed and the uses to which 
they are put. Most of these varieties of ap- 
plication are exemplified in the writings of 
political economists. It will he convenient to 
treat the various kinds of hypothesis under 
different heads, and to give examples under 
each head of the ways in which hypothesis has 
been aji plied in political economy. 

(1) 21ie Illusi7'aiive JSypotliesis. — Hypotheses 
of the first kind are those used in the exposition 
of complex phenomena. The purpose here is 
primarily didactic ; the writer having in view 
the need of familiarising students mth the 


conceptions appropriate to the subject. It is 
very usual to begin the exposition of any 
branch of economic study by describing pheno- 
mena of a much simpler character than the 
corresponding phenomena of actual economic 
life. Simple conditions of a definitely assigned 
character are laid down for illustration, wnthout 
any implication that these necessarily accord 
with reality. Such a use of hypothesis may 
he called Ulustratwe. One of the best examples 
of such hypothesis is that used by Professor 
Nicholson in Money, ch. v. § 3. He begins 
his exposition of general prices by assuming an 
artificially simplified case in which it is supposed 
that money consists of counters only of use to 
effect exchanges, that no exchanges are made 
without the passing of money from hand to 
hand at every transaction, and further, that 
there is a definitely assigned distribution of 
commodities and of money among a given 
number of traders. Hypotheses of a similarly 
illustrative character are used by Mill and 
Bastable in their expositions of the theory of 
international values. They begin by assuming 
that there are but two nations in existence, 
that these nations trade only in two com- 
modities, and that there are no expenses of 
carriage, etc., between the nations, or other 
items of mutual indebtedness, besides exports 
and imports. W e may add that a mathematical 
treatment of the pure theory of exchange 
or of distribution necessarily employs simple 
hypotheses for illustration or exposition, as for 
example in the works of Cournot and Jevons. 
Such instances are too numerous to he recounted. 
Simplifications of this kind, used merely for 
illustration, and not supposed, at least in their 
initial form, to accord completely with facts, are 
necessary for the rigorous exposition of complex 
phenompna. Sometimes indeed a hypothesis 
is propounded which does not profess to answer 
to any possible or probable state of affairs ; as, 
for example, when an investigation is made of 
the consequences thar would follow from sup- 
posing that the amount of coin in circulation 
is suddenly doubled or halved, or that all the 
fixed capital of a country is suddenly annihilated. 
The uses of such hypotheses and the limitations 
to which they are subject are very instructively 
treated by Dr. Venn, Mmpirioal Logic, ch. xvi. 
Hypotheses of the illustrative type tend to pass 
over into hypotheses of a somewhat different 
kind, to which we may refer under our second 
head. 

(2) The Approximative hypothesis. — Hypo- 
theses made primarily with the purpose of 
simplifying exposition are often secondarily 
applied under the supposition that they accord, 
at least approximately or in the long run, with 
the natm’e of the phenomena to he expounded. 
Indeed the most useful form of the illustrative 
hypothesis is that m which, after beginning the 
exposition with the simplest possible description 
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of conditions, we introduce step by step further 
conditions till it is believed that all the essential 
circumstances of the case are included. Never- 
theless the point of view of the expository 
hypothesis is essentially different from that of 
the hypothesis now to he considered. The 
propounder of the hypothesis now adopts the 
position that it expresses a true tendency ; 
that even if the conclusions derived from it do 
not appear to accord with observation, yet this 
is only because counteracting- agencies have 
concealed its operation. We are supposed to 
be dealing, not with fictions, but with abstrac- 
tions. The use of hypotheses of this kind has 
been formally justified by Mill, Caimes, and 
Bagehot. Undoubtedly the method of hypo- 
thesis in this sense is the most fruitful and 
potent instrument in the hands of the deductive 
economist. In almost all cases, the risk of 
error is eliminated if care is taken to express 
explicitly the precise assumptions employed. 
In this respect the use of a mathematico-analytio 
method has a very marked advantage over 
arithmetical or even diagrammatic expositions ; 
for in the former every assumption must be 
explicitly formulated, while in the latter we 
are liable to introduce unnoticed relations be- 
tween the numbers or points chosen for illustra- 
tion. .An example of errors arising from this 
source is to be found in the treatment by Ricardo 
and Mill of the effect on rent of agricultural 
improvements (Ricardo, Trind^les^ ch. ii. 
§ 31 ; Mill, Tolitiml Economy^ bk. iv. ch. iii. 
§ 4). Hypotheses which profess to represent 
actually operative tendencies, and are therefore 
intended to yield results time approximately 
or in the long run, are often adopted more or 
less unconsciously. It is in this unconscious 
employment that their main danger lies. For 
in such cases the writers have really believed 
that they were taking into consideration all 
the essential circumstances of the case, and 
that the conclusions deduced could be applied 
in practice to real concrete phenomena. They 
have often passed imawares from the standpoint 
of exposition to that of practical application. 
Hence the use of hypotheses has been sometimes 
too vehemently attacked by opponents of the 
deductive school. We may give a few examples 
of cases in which assumptions have been made 
more or less consciously and applied perhaps 
without sufficient qualification to concrete 
economic facts. Ricardo has been charged 
with assuming in his theory of value a fixed 
standard of comfort of the labouring population, 
or at least a standard determined independently 
of the play of ordinary economic forces. Again, 
the same writer and some of his followers have 
tacitly or explicitly assumed perfect 'mobility of 
capital and labour in their treatment of dis- 
tribution and cost of production in domestic 
trade ; whale, as regards foreign trade, their 
theory of international values has been based 


on the assumption of the practical imiTLobilUy 
of capital and labour as between nation and 
nation. Again, adherents of the wages-fund 
theory have often based their arguments on the 
assumption that “the amount of wages that 
will be paid in any country in, say, a year, is 
fixed absolutely by the amount of capital existing 
there at the time” (Marshall, Prim, nf Boon. 
2nd ed. p. 573, cp. 5th ed. p. 823). Similarly, 
in maintaining the proposition “Demand for 
commodities is not demand for labour,” Mill in 
one part of his argument assumes that “the 
consumer who hires labour postpones the con- 
sumption of the fruits of that labour to a later 
date than he who with an equivalent portion 
of vrealth purchases commodities.” One other 
less important example may be cited from 
Ricardo, who, in discussing the effect on rent 
of agricultural improvements, assumes that the 
demand for com is absolutely inelastic. As 
regards many hypotheses that are adopted 
either as true or as approximately true in 
application to facts, it should be noticed that 
their logical character is often likely to elude 
the reader. For they are sometimes the sup- 
pressed premisses of an elaborately constructed 
argument, in which the conclusion which pro- 
fesses to be proved is to all intents and purposes 
merely a formal or verbal equivalent of the 
premiss suppressed. 

(3) Th& TeTdative Hypothesis . — Hypotheses 
in either of the above forms, illustrative or 
approximative, are used in the process of deduc- 
tion, in which the course of the exposition is from 
the abstract to the concrete. Hypotheses of an 
apparently opposite type are also used in induc- 
tions from specific experience or explanations of 
concrete phenomena. Here the starting-point 
is — ^not some accepted law of nature — but an 
observed fact. This leads us to consider a 
third use of hypothesis, where the scientific 
imagination is called into play, to find some 
general formula adopted conjecturally which 
shall connect an empirically observed set of 
occurrences with a known law of nature. Such 
a hypothesis is put forward at first merely 
tentatively, with the clear recognition that it 
requires verification. The best example that 
can be cited of such a tentatively adopted 
hypothesis is the suggestion of Jevons that 
the periodicily of commercial crises might be 
connected with that of the sun-spots. Such a 
suggestion obviously awaited deductive or in- 
ductive verification j and Jevons has shown 
how, in the course of his investigations, a 
certain amount of verification was gradually 
obtained. This case derives a special interest 
from the fact that Jevons, as a logician, had 
emphasised the necessity for such tentetive 
guesses in all inductive inquiry. But it would 
be difficult to find many examples of the induc- 
tive hypothesis in its purely tentative stage, 
because investigators have not as a rule recorded 
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guesses afterwards fotmd not to accord with 
facts. Indeed the tentative hypotois has 
rather a psychological than a logical interest, 
as indicating the mental process that must he 
gone through hy an individual whose aim is 
the discovery of truth and the enlargement of 
knowledge and insight. Nevertheless, it will 
not be irrelevant to remark that workers in the 
held of statistics must have often tentatively 
brought into comparison two seta of phenomena, 
such as variations in the price of com and in 
the marriage rate, with the view of esaminiog 
whether the one set of changes can be so 
harmonised with the other as to suggest causal 
connection. A very similar investigation is 
made by Jevons {Theory of Political Economy, 
pp. 167-172), where he adopts a conjectural 
formula for expressing the relations between 
the supply and price of wheat m accordance 
with the estimates known as Gregory King’s. 
This formula has siuce been amended by Mr. 
'Wicksteedinthe Quarterly Journal of Ecmamics, 
April 1889. 

(4) The Explanatory Eypothesis . — A hypo- 
thesis which has been put forward at first 
tentatively, with a view to future verification 
or refutation, comes after a time to be adopted 
as an explanatory theory when it has received 
some degree of confirmation. Such a theory 
is spoken of as a hypothesis, because it is not 
affirmed categorically, but is regarded as a pre- 
miss from which conclusions can be deduced 
which coincide with empirically observed facts 
or uniformities. The explanatory hypothesis 
diflTers from the tentative hypothesis mainly in 
respect to the point of view from which they 
are regarded. The latter indicates a stage in 
the process of discovery, the former is concerned 
with the question of proof. For the explanatory 
hypothesis is a theory regarded as deriving some 
degree of probability from its accordance with 
observations of fact It differs from a law 
guaranteed by stricter induction in being 
avowedly subject to more or less doubt A 
hypothesis used in explanations falls into one 
or other of two classes. It may be that the 
facts put forward as explanatory are not them- 
selves in dispute, but only their causal connec- 
tion with the phenomena to be explained. Or 
it may be that the facts put forward as explana- 
tory are themselves open to question, though 
it is not denied that if true they would be 
adequate to explain the effect observed- The 
following are a few examples of hypothesis 
used in explanation of economic facts. Malthus, 
observing that the two countries Norway and 
Sweden closely resembled one another in their 
general economic conditions, and yet that the 
average proportional mortality was consider- 
ably higher in Sweden than in Norway, inferred 
that the difference was to be explained by the 
superior force in Norway of preventive checks 
to the increase of population due to certain 


governmental regulations and national senti- 
ment and customs. Similarly, the difference in 
the prosperity of two similarly situated countries 
has been often hypothetically explained as the 
effect of the maintenance of a policy of free 
trade or of protection as the case may be. Or 
again, the fall in the gold-value of silver since 
1874 has been explained as effect of the German 
demonetisation of silver ; and the present de- 
pression in trade as effect of a scarcity of. gold. 
In Adam Smith many hypothetical explana- 
tions of observed facts are to be found. He, 
for example, suggested that the impossibility 
of separating the different branches of labour 
employed in agriculture is the probable reason 
why improvements in agriculture have not 
always kept pace with improvements in manu- 
facture. He gave numerous hypothetical ex- 
planations of variations in profits, in wages, in 
riches, etc. , gathered from observations extend- 
ing over large ranges of time and place. 

(5) The Worhiny Eypothesis . — The expres- 
sion working hypothesis is in common use, but 
it seems to bear no universally recognised 
meaning beyond what is implied by the word 
hypothesis alone. The word worJcmg implies 
that the value attributed to such a hypothesis 
is due to the expectation that true results can 
be deduced from it, though in itself it^^has no 
claims to be regarded as true or even probable. 
It is adopted, at a particular stage of scientific 
investigation, to assist the mind in realising a 
mass of complex phenomena. In the theory of 
electricity, the hypothesis of one and that of 
two fluids are examples of working hypotheses. 
Similarly, the social contract of Hobbes and 
KotrssEAxr may in the same sense be regarded 
as a convenient fiction which enables us to 
understand some of the aspects of social evolu- 
tion. The working hypothesis, as thus defined, 
is midway between the illustrative and the 
explanatory hypothesis. It is not merely illus- 
trative, since it leads to results that agree with 
experience ; but it can hardly be called ex- 
planatory, since its use does not depend on any 
belief in its truth or even its probability. 

(6) Eelations hetween the different types of 
Eypotlmis . — Though we have hitherto been 
concerned to bring out the distinctions between 
different kinds of hypothesis, yet it is equally 
important to point out the mutual connections 
between them and to show how they are to be 
correlated in economic science. The expository 
hypothesis is derived primarily from generally 
accepted and comparatively simple laws of 
nature. It is of value in proportion to the 
extent to which its results are confirmed by 
facts directly observed and by uniformities 
directly generalised from experience. Con- 
versely, the explanatory hypothesis is derived 
primarily from data of observation ; but it is 
of value in proportion to the degree with which 
it is confirmed by deductive reasoning from 
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acknowledged laws of kuman, social, or physical 
nature. A complete method, therefore, requires 
that the processes of induction and deduction 
should supplement one another, each serving as 
verification of what is arbitrary or uncertain in 
the other. The hypothesis used in deduction 
keeps as closely as possible to the simple lavrs 
of human natui’e known to be actually operative ; 
but, since actual phenomena are due to the 
composition of many concurrent tendencies, we 
can never be sure that all these tendencies have 
been taken into account, or that their compara- 
tive force has been correctly estimated. Similarly 
the hypothesis used in iaduction keeps as closely 
as possible to the actual facts of economic life 
ascertained by direct observation ; but, since 


ICARIA. See Cabet, Etienne; Communism. 
IDDESLEIGH, the Eael of (1818-1887), 
better known as Sir Stafford Northcote, came 
of an old Devonshire family, and was educated 
at Eton and Oxford. He was intended for the 
bar, and in 1841 became private secretary to 
hir. Gladstone, whose liberal views on finance 
and political economy he imbibed. His general 
political opinions, however, were conservative. 
In 1845 he accepted a permanent post in the 
board of trade, and two years later he became 
legal secretary to the board. Duiing the debates 
on the navigation laws he published an able 
pamphlet on the subject which convinced the 
Duke of "Wellington of the necessity and ex- 
pediency of removing this vestige of the old 
protective system. In 1851 Mr. Ilorthcote suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in the baronetcy, and 
in the following year he rendered signal assist- 
ance to the Prince Consort as one of the secre- 
taries of the great exhibition. His labours at 
this time were so exhausting that his health 
was seriously impaired, and the first symptoms 
of that cardiac weakness which afterwards 
proved fatal were developed. Rest restored 
his health considerably,- and his joint labours 
with Sir Charles E. Trevelyan in connection 
with the report on the civil establishments of 
the crown (1853-54) led eventually to the 
establishment of the civil service commission, 
and the throwing open of the civil service 
generally to public competition. 

Sir Stafford Horthcote first entered the House 
of Commons in 1865 as conservative member 
for Dudley ; he sat for Stamford from 1868 to 
1866 ; and for Korth Devon from 1866 untd 
1885, when he was raised to the peerage as 
Earl of Iddesleigh. In 1858 he was appointed 
financial secretary to the treasury, and when 
Lord Derby’s third administration was formed 
in 1866, he became president of the board of 
trade, an office which he exchanged in the fol- 
lowing year for that of secretary of state for 


no mere generalisation is acceptable unless its 
dependence on fundamental princiides of human 
nature has been exhibited, we must verify any 
inductively suggested explanation by showing 
how it may be derived from such fundamental 
principles. The consilience of deductive and 
inductive inferences is thus the ultimate criterion 
by which the value of every sort of hypothesis 
is to be measured. 

[Mill, Unsettled Questions of Political EcoTioYiiy, 
Essay v. — Cairnes, Logical Method of Political 
Economy, passim. — Bagehot, Economic Studies, 
Essays i. ii. — Keynes, Scope and Method of Pol- 
itical Economy, passim, see also Deductive 
Method ; Examples ; Inductive Method.] 
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India. In 1871 he was nominated by Mr. 
Gladstone one of the special commissioners for 
the negotiation of the treaty of Washington, 
which had for its principal object the final 
settlement of the Alabama claims. The treaty 
was successfully concluded, and the long and 
bitter controversy between Great Britain and 
the United States finally closed. In 1874 Sir 
Stafford Northcote was appointed chancellor of 
the exchequer, an office for which he was 
eminently fitted. He had already published 
his important work Twenty Years of Financial 
Policy: a Summary of the chief financial 
measures passed "between 184-2 and 1861 ; with 
a Table of Budgets. In this work — ^which is 
one of the best efforts of recent times to record 
the effects of taxation, including local taxes — 
the author declared himself a disciple of the 
financial school of Peel and Gladstone. As 
chancellor of the exchequer he upheld the 
doctrines of free trade ; and his financial 
policy included the final extinction of the 
sugar duties, and a slight increase in the tax 
on tobacco ; the temporary reduction of the 
income tax to twopence in the pound, the 
lowest point it had reached from the first im- 
position of the tax; and the establishment 
and maintenance of an effective sinking fund, 
maiatained generally by his successors. "While 
out of office, Sir Stafford Horthcote acted as 
chairman of an important 'parliamentary com- 
mittee on the income tax, which his report 
contributed largely to sustain against the 
attacks of its enemies. From 1876 to 1880 
he was leader of the House of Commons, in 
succession to Lord Beaconsfield. Besides being 
called upon to deal with parliamentary obstruc- 
tion as a system, he had to grapple with many 
critical events, including the Russo -Turkish 
war, the Berlin treaty, the Zulu war, the 
Afghan war, etc. From 1880 until 1886 he 
led the conservative opposition, but a more 
robust leadership was desired in certain quarters, 
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and lie was ultimately .elevated to the House of 
Lords. He hecame first lord of the treasury in 
Lord Salishury’s first government, and secreta^ 
of state for foreign affairs in the second Salis- 
bury administration ; and was chairman of the 
Koyal Commission on the Depression of Trade 
and Industry (1885-1886). The principles of 
Lord Iddesleigh’s financial policy were thus 
defined by himself in a letter to Sir Eeginald 
“VTelby (1876): — “1. Pmdent, buf not deli- 
berately wfld&r estimates. 2. The habitual 
retention of a substantial surplus. 3. The re- 
tention of the income-tax at a low fixed rate, 
not to be disturbed for anything short of a 
national emergency, 4. The appropriation of 
a fixed annual sum to the charge for debt 5. 
The avoidance of new taxes. 6. As a corollary, 
the toleration of old ones. Parliament and the 
country ought really to make up their minds 
to deal frankly and courageously with these 
matters, to eschew sensationalism, and to act 
on steady principles.” 

{Twent^f Tears of FiTuancial Policy (1842-1861), 
by Sir Stafford Northcote, 1862 . — The Times, Jan. 
13, 1887. — Letters, and Diaries of Sir Staf^ 
ford Northcote, first Earl of Iddeddgh, by Andrew 
Lang, 2 vola, 1890.] G. B.S. 

IDEAL, Thb Economic. However much an 
economist may protest that political economy 
is a science, not an art, and that it is no busi- 
ness of his to tell people what they ought to 
do, he can scarcely help assuming that both 
they and he have some ideal towards the 
attainment of which a knowledge of political 
economy is expected to assist In English 
political economy this ideal lias usually been 
considered to he simply the greatest possible 
creation of wealth. Whether this is a satisfac- 
tory ideal or not depends entirely on the way 
the formula is interpreted. To make it 
satisfactory ; t 

(1) “Wealth” must mean average ox per capita 
wealtL If it be taken to mean simply aggre- 
gate wealth without any regard to the number 
of persons who have to share that aggregate, 
this would make the ideal of economic progress 
“a humanant-hill ’’(Leroy-Beaulieu, ^partition 
lies richmes, p. 126). We no longer believe, 
with Paley, that “in comparing adjoining 
periods in the same country, the collective 
happiness will be nearly in the exact proportion 
of the numbers, that is, twice the number of 
inhabitants will produce double the q^uantity 
of happiness ” (Moral Fhihscpky, bk. vi ch. xi.). 
We speak of countries as rich or poor according 
to the wealth enjoyed by each inhabitant, not 
according to the wealth of all inhabitants taken 
collectively. 

(2) The creation or “production” of wealth 
must not be understood in such a way that it is 
merely equivalent to the accumulation of instru- 
ments of production and means of enjoyment 
It must mean the creation of income, not the 


creation of capital. Accumulation is only 
nseful in so far as it increases consumable 
income. Economists of the school of which 
McCulloch was the chief representative were apt 
to regard the mere heaping up of goods as an 
end, and men only as the instruments employed 
in effecting this purpose. 

(3) “ Wealth ” must be taken in its original 
sense, in which it means material welfare (cp. 
Eook of Common Prayer, Prayer for the Queen’s 
Majesty), not in the sense which many defini- 
tions have endeavoured to affix to it, of things* 
possessing exchange value. It is a state or 
condition of human beings, not a number of 
objects or even objects and services. If wealth 
were taken merely as things possessing exchange 
value, and were measured by exchange value, the 
ideal of the greatest possible creation of wealth 
would he an extremely unsatisfactory one foi 
two reasons, (a) It would be equally nearly ap. 
proached whatever the quantity of painful 
labour expended in producing the wealth ; two 
communities each with an income of £40 per 
head would have to be considered as equally 
near the ideal state even if the one had to 
work twice as hard as the other to procure that 
income. (5) It would he equally nearly ap- 
proached however the wealth was distributed ; 
two communities with equal incomes per head 
would have to be considered as equally near 
the ideal state, even if in the one the whole 
income was distributed without great inequali- 
ties, while in the other three -fourths of the 
whole went to one man. E. o. 

IDEALIST. Like most words which are 
constantly employed to express praise or blame, 
the word idealist may be said to have lost all 
definite meaning. If we are to speak with 
philosophical accuracy, all changes, great or 
small, good or had, which are effected by 
human will, are due to idealism. They are 
due to the faculty which enables naan to con- 
ceive as possible and desirable a state of things 
different from that which actually exists. Li 
this sense everybody is an idealist. But in 
practice it is convenient to reserve that appella- 
tion for persons who possess an imaginative 
faculty beyond the common, especially for those 
who conceive of society and life as dominated 
by some one princi|)le which in the actual world 
can never find perfectly free play. Men of this 
type are undoubtedly the most powerful im- 
pellers, although not the most skilful executants 
of moral, political, and economical changes. 
Their idealism may take the most varied and 
contradictory shapes, and may be wholesome or 
pernicious. The believers in absolutely free 
competition, the believers in all-pervading state 
regulation, the believers in universal suffrage, 
and the believers in philosophical despotism, 
are alike idealists, all^ongh they contradict 
and vilify one another. The value of idealism, 
however will depend on the intellectual and 
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moral endowment of the idealist, and especially 
upon his power of comprehending the actual 
world which he wishes to reform. f. c. m. 

IDEAL MONEY is a term applied to certain 
species of currency which do not consist of a 
material thing such as coin, or notes convert- 
ible into such tilings. The principal species 
of ideal money are — I. Money of Account, 
and 11. Inconvertible Currency. 

I. (1) The simplest kind of money of account 
is that which was employed by the older banks, 
such as those of Yenice and Amsterdam (see 
Banks, eaely Eueopean), where the unit 
was in effect a certain quantity of a standard 
precious metal. Thus at Yenice the ducat 
banco was equal to 1*2 the standard ducat of 
the currency. So in the monetary system 
which was introduced into India on the advice 
of Sir James Steuart, “an ideal coin was in- 
vented by which all rupees might be valued ” 
(Sir W. Hunter, Ilural Bengal, quoted by Prof. 
Walker, Money, snBo mce “Ideal Money,” p. 594). 
Since the unit represents a definite quantity of 
precious metal, “a money of account of such a 
character is not properly an ideal money” 
(Walker, p. 295). 

(2) Yet the term is applied not inaptly by 
Sir James Steuart to a certain money of account 
proposed by him, of which the unit corresponds 
to a definite quantity not of one but of tw'o 
precious metals {Political Economy, hk. iii. 
ch. i. ; and ch. xv. — an obscure passage, as to 
the interpretation of which see Lauderdale, 
Depreciation proved, p. 70 et 8eq,). 

(3) A still more “ideal” money of account 
would be one referring not to two commodities 
Dnly but to many, a tabular standard based on 
an Index Number (see IndexNumbees). As ex- 
plained in the article on that subject, the unit of 
such a currency might ideally be conceived as a 
certain quantity either of utility or of labour. 

II. Inconvertible paper-money is in one sense 
less “ideal” than money of account, in that 
it consists of a material substance. But in an- 
other sense it is less real, since its value, depend- 
ing on the quantity of the paper-money and the 
demand for it, does not conform directly to that 
of objects ha\dng Inteinsic Value {q.v.) such 
as the precious metals or commodities in general. 
The quantity of an inconvertible currency may 
indeed be regulated so as to be brought into 
conformily with such standards ; either with 
the value of bullion as contemplated by the 
older economists {e.g. Mill, PoV Econ., bk. iii. 
“On Inconvertible Coirency”), or with the index 
number of recent theory. Some hint of the 
latter plan may perhaps be gathered from 
the writers who, during the hank restriction, 
advocated an “abstract currency,” or “ideal 
money,” . . . “not formed of substantial 
and therefore variable materials” (Glocester 
Wilson, and Perceval Eliot, quoted by Prof. 
Walker in Money), Perhaps they did not 


deserve the unbounded contempt which was 
poured on them by orthodox economists, iSuch 
as Canning (in the Cpiarterly Mevkw) and Peel 
(speech on the Bank Charter Act). But no 
doubt in the pursuit of the monetary ideal they 
often wandered into the realms of “ nonentity 
and nonsense ” (Canning). F. Y. E. 

IDEOLOGUE. A contemptuous epithet 
applied by the first Napoleon to the philo- 
sophic liberals ‘who kept alive in France the 
ideas of the 18th century, aud assailed the im- 
perial system with literary and social weapons. 
Napoleon felt the contempt of a man of action 
for those who merely talked and wrote about 
politics. His experience of the French Kevolu- 
tion had inspired him with a profound dislike 
of system -makers and rhetoricians. It must 
be added that he could not endure frank and 
independent criticism of his grandiose but im- 
moral and impracticable political schemes, his 
fatal endeavour to make France the tyrant of 
Europe, and his reckless continental blockade. 
Having silenced this criticism in the French 
parliament and press, he proceeded in 1803 to 
suppress the department of the moral and 
political sciences in the Institute, which included 
such well-known names as Volney, Chenier, 
Cahanis, and Daunou. They continued the 
contest with Napleon in a periodical known as 
the Dicade philosophiqiLe (see Destutt pe 
Teacy). p. c. m. 

ILLEGAL CONTEACTS. Contracts infring- 
ing a statutory prohibition, or deemed illegal at 
common law, or considered contrary to public 
policy, cannot be enforced in any court of law. 
Wagering contracts, and contracts in undue 
restraint of trade, and contracts made for 
immoral objects, are among the best -known 
instances of illegal contracts. A policy on the 
life of any person in which the insured has no 
insurable interest is deemed a \vagering, and 
hence an illegal, contract. Contracts that are 
in fraud of creditors or of the bankruptcy laws 
are not enforceable. A contract is unlawful 
where goods are sold by improper weights or 
measures. 

[Pollock, On Gontracts, 7th ed., 1902.] e. s. 

ILLEGITIMACY. All children bom out of 
wedlock are and remain illegitimate according 
to English law. The rule of the canon law 
which enables parents by their subsequent 
marriage to give the rights of legitimate children 
to their previous issue, and which is applied in 
Scotland and most continental countries, has 
never been introduced into England. English 
courts would recognise children as legitimate 
whose parents at the time of their birth 
and at the time of their subsequent marriage 
were domiciled in a country in which “legiti- 
matio per subsequens matrimonium ” is recog- 
nised. Such children could not, however, in 
any case inherit by descent land situate in 
England. e. s. 
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IMMATERIAL CAPITAL AND IMMA- 
TERIAL WEALTH. The word capital has 
been made, at one time or another, to include 
oTery concrete good known to economies, many 
material and immaterial objects of desire not 
usually classed as goods, and even abstract con- 
ceptions hardly to be reckoned as objects of 
desire. These classifications are considered 
under Capital We have here to con- 

sider the inclusion of immaterial entities under 
capital and wealth. 

The commonest of these is “skill.” Its in- 
clusion under capital has been due to two 
analogies ; (1) Skill is productive, and those 
Who emphasise the productivity of capital 
naturally place skill under this head ; (2) skill 
is costly. The expense of training a labourer 
of a specified grade of skill may be determined 
almost as accurately as in the case of a horse. 
In productivity and cost therefore skill is 
closely analogous to capital. 

Against these analogies must be offset certain 
contrasts. (1) Skill, like fertility in soil, is 
not wholly the result of development. The 
cultivated man like the cultivated farm owes 
much in the way of productivity to investment, 
but the element of natural productivity, how- 
ever hard to disentangle, cannot be ignored. 
A more marked contrast consists in the 
disposition of society towards a human creature 
as a commodity, A trained labourer is, in an 
economic sense, comparable to a machine or 
productive commodity having certain qualities 
of value ; but for reasons happily beyond the 
pale of economics, society draws a deep 
distinction between the two (see Wages). 
This distinction is artificial, but its profound 
importance cannot be doubted. Skill therefore 
resembles capital in being productive and 
costly ; it differs from it in standing in a 
different relation to exchange and in many 
other respects. Convenience is the only just 
criterion for determining onr classification. 

The question therefore arises, What is usage 
on this point ? It seems plain that when men 
apply the term “capital ” to skill they do so in 
a purely metaphorical way, and that few things 
are more deeply contrasted in men’s minds 
than labour and capital The majority of 
prominent economists are also opposed to 
the inclusion of labour under capital. This 
inclusion causes economic questions to be 
regarded from an absolutely wrong stand- 
point, a habit which leads men to speak of 
dear labour in the same way in which they 
speak of dear coal. To make the similarity 
between these the basis of classification is 
certain to make men forget that from the 
social standpoint these are phenomena of 
exactly opposite significance. 

Finally, we have to ask whether skill can be 
properly called immaterial. Good-will, patents, 
and izuaranteed industrial nrivileges eenerallv 


are often reckoned as immaterial capital. 
When a business pays an income gi’eater than 
normal interest on its invested capital, it 
acquires an additional value known as good- 
will, and roughly equal to the capital which 
would produce an equal sum at normal rates. 
In the case of many companies this is covered 
by an issue of stock. This stock, which be- 
comes indistinguishable from the original issues, 
merely capitaSses this extra dividend-earning 
power of the business. The sale of good-will 
is but a clumsier mode of transfer. Good-will, 
etc., may properly be called individual capital, 
but there is no propriety in calling it immaterial 
unless the latter term is extended to all stocks, 
mortgages, etc. These have more properly 
been called representative goods or capital, i.e, 
mere titles to the ownership of other goods 
material or otherwise. 

[ Schaffle, Amschliessende JffandelsverhdUnisse 
and Bohm-Bawerk, JRecIU und Verhdltnisse.] 

We have stiU to consider a quite different 
theory. Some economists have maintained 
that capital does not consist of goods but 
of a quality corresponding to an immaterial 
essence contained in those goods. Thus 
M‘Leod speaks of capital as “ purchasing 
power” or “circulating power,” and adds that 
it “does not represent commodities in any way 
whatever.” Kuhnast calls it “a complex of 
productive, material values.” More explicit is 
J. B. Clark, who distinguishes between “capital 
goods,” i.e. goods employed for acquisition or 
production, and “capital ... a permanent 
fund of productive wealth, expressible in 
money, but not embodied in money.” He 
adds : “ There is a long list of assertions that 
are true of capital goods, and that directly 
contradict the truth, if they are made concern- 
ing true capital, or a permanent productive 
fund.” It will be observed that he does not 
claim that capital is immaterial, and Kuhnast 
speaks of it as “a complex of productive, 
matericd values,” but it seems necessary to 
make capital immaterial if we are to distin- 
guish it from goods. Otherwise the distinction 
vanishes or reduces itself to a mere difference 
in point of view. The last is probably Clark’s 
meaning. 

The first question is as before one of usage. 
Clark finds the double concept in popular and 
scientific use but unconsciously confused. 
Men recognise capital as a permanent fund 
expressed in money, while they recognise 
capital goods as constantly consumed and 
replaced. The distinction, however, is not 
certain. Men estimate capital in money, 
though it is composed of concrete goods, 
because heterogeneous goods have no other fact 
in common than value. When for other 
purposes people enumerate the items of their 
capital in a more exact way, this does not 
imnlv that they are talking of a different 
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thing. Nor does the fact that capital is 
spoken of as permanent, while goods are 
known to he transient, imply anything more 
fundamental. A herdsman, who buys and sells 
cattle continually, may say that he keeps a 
herd of a hundred cattle without impl 3 dng 
anything else by the term herd than the 
shifting aggregate of cattle in his possession. 
A merchant who speaks of his stock would be 
surprised to learn that he is talking about 
something else than the goods in his shop. 

The question whether there is utility in such 
a distinction if established is not easy to discuss. 
It has found no clear expression in popular 
speech, and few economists have used it. It is 
not clear that any important economic truth is 
dependent upon it or cleared up by it, though 
such a judgment may be premature. If 
unnecessary, a distinction so subtle should 
certainly be abandoned in the interest of 
simplicity. While it is important to recognise 
the constant consumption and replacement of 
capital on the one hand and its position as 
an aggregate permanency on the other, it is 
not clear that a redefinition of capital is 
desirable to that end. 

[All important works on economics contain 
discussions of Capital. See especially Mill, 
Frindples, vol. i. bk. i. ch. iv. — Sidgwick, 
PHnciplps of Pol. Econ., bk. i. ch. v., 3rd ed. 
1901. — Marshall, PrirLciphs of Economics, vol. i. 
bk. ii. ch, iv., 6th ed. 1907. — Jevons, Theory of 
Pol, Econ., ch. vii., 2ud ed. 1879. — Walker, 
Political Economy, pt. ii. ch. iii. 1883. By far 
the best general survey of the field of literature 
on this subject is found in Bohm-Bawerk, Eapitol 
und Kapitalzins, admirably translated by Smart,] 

IMMATERIAL RIGHTS (see iNcmiporfEAL 
Property). 

IMMEUBLES (Fr.) One of the two classes 
into which property is divided in France. The 
other i^jneubles. Those terms correspond in a 
measure to realty and personalty in England. 
The words immovables and movables do not 
^-PP^y strictly, as there are numerous exceptions 
on both hands. Properties are immeuUes by 
reason of their nature, or the purpose for which 
they are intended, or on account of the subject- 
matter with which they are placed in relation 
(Civil Code, art. 517). The first category 
comprises land, houses, buildings, crops un- 
gathered, etc. ; the second includes animals 
attached to the farm, straw and manure, the 
inmates of rabbit-warrens, pigeon-cots, bee- 
hives and fish-ponds, implements and utensils 
for working farms and factories, etc. ; the third, 
usufructs, right of way and other servitudes on 
immeubles. Art. 528 of the Civil Code classes 
as meubles by their nature properties that may 
be moved from one place to another, either 
by their own action, such as animals, or by 
extraneous force, like inanimate objects ; thus 
ships are, by art. 531 of the Civil Code, and 


art. 190 of the Commercial Code, declared to 
be meubles, they may however be mortgaged 
under laws of 1874 and 1885, contrary to the 
provisions of art. 2119 of the Civil Code, which 
states that no right over Tneuhles can be acquiied 
by a hypotheque (mortgage) of property remain- 
ing in the debtor’s possession. The procedure 
for the execution of judicial seizures differs for 
the two classes of property. T. l. 

IMMIGRATION. The early history of 
immigration corresponds to that of Colonies 
and Emisration, and reference is made to 
those articles. By immigration is meant that 
movement by which persons, on their own 
responsibility, seek settlement in new countries 
with the intention of becoming permanent 
residents there. There is also temporary im- 
migration, as of Italians into France during 
the harvest season, of French Canadians into the 
United States during the building season ; but 
these movements are of local importance and 
cannot be treated generally. Permanent im- 
migration, on the other hand, is a demographic 
and economic phenomenon of great importance 
to new countries such as the United States, 
Canada, Australia, the Cape colonies, and the 
republics of South America. 

Immigration differs from colonisation inas- 
much as the immigrants do not form a new 
community themselves, but are projected, so 
to speak, into a state and social organisation 
already formed, where they undergo a process 
of absorption and assimilation. When the new 
country is an independent one (e.g. the United 
States), all political and to a large extent social 
connection with the country of emigration is 
broken off. And even where the emigrant 
seeks a colony of his native country, many of 
these colonies are in modem times so nearly 
autonomous that the political and economic 
influence is much the same as if he had changed 
his allegiance. 

The importance of immigration lies in two 
directions — namely, in the effect upon the happi- 
ness and well-being of the immigrant himself, 
and ill its effect upon the community which 
receives him. In the history of immigration 
there have doubtless been frequent abuses, 
many cases where the immigrant has been 
deceived by false representations, or has made 
a mistake, so that he has found himself worse 
off abroad than he was at home. In many 
cases he has been unable to cope with the diffi- 
culties of the new life, and has either returned 
home a sadder man or been overwhelmed by 
advei-sity. But in the great majority of cases 
the immigrants have prospered and attained a 
position of comfort which they would never 
have reached at home. A more difficult ques- 
tion is the influence of immigration upon the 
countries which receive the immigrants. In 
the early history of new countries, additions to 
the labour-force have always been welcomed as 
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so mTioli aid in tlie great contest witli nature 
involved in opening up and settling waste tracts 
of land, in making them accessible by roads 
and railways, and in carrying on the general 
work of improvement. Later on, as the com- 
munity begins to be more self-sufficing, and to 
feel more self-conscious, questions arise as to 
the qwntity and quality of the immigration, 
whether it can be readily assimilated, and 
whether its character is such as to change the 
type of civilisation already established and 
which the community values. This is the 
modern immigration problem. It can best be 
studied by the experience of the United States 
of America, where immigration has been going 
on for the longest time and on the greatest 
scale (see art. on Emigba.tion). 

Stojtistics of iTMTiigratioT), to the United States. 
— Prior to 1820 there was no official record of 
immigration, but it is estimated that the total 
number of immigrants from the close of the 
revolutionary war to 1820 was 250,000. Prior 
to 1856 the records indicate the arrivals of 
alien passengers only, but it is estimated that 
98 per cent of these were immigrants. The 
general course of the movement is shown by 
the following table : 


Immigration by Decades* 


Decade ending with. 

Aggregate 

arrivals. 

Annual 

average. 

1830 . 

1840 .. . 

1850 . 

1860 . . • . 

1870 . 

1880 . 

1890 . 

1 1900 . 

1901-1909 . 

Total . 

143,439 

599,125 

1,713,261 

2,598,214 

2,314,824 

2,812,191 

6,246,613 

3,844,420 

1 7,753,816 ’ 
27,025,893 

14,343 

59,912 

171,325 

259,821 

231,482 

281,219 

524,661 

384,442 

861,535 


In the total number from 1820 to 1890, and 
from 1901-1909, the principal countries are 
represented, as follows : 


Country. 

1820-1890. 

1901-1909. 

Germany . 

British Isles 

Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark 
Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Prance . 

Eussia, Poland, and 
Finland 

China 

Switzerland 

Japan 

4,504,128 

6,235,277 

1,067,548 

434,488 

388,558 

366,346 

324,892 

290,655 

171,269 

311,355 

766,167 

457,211 

1,887,689 

1,831,199 

65,912 

1,409,511 

18,637 

31,889 

127,077 




has varied. Prom 1821 to 1860 inclusive, over 
one-half of the whole immigration was from 
England and Ireland, the greater portion from 
Ireland. During 1861-70, 1871-80, 1881-90, 
1901-1909, the proportions were as follows : 


Country, 

1861-1870. 

1871-1880. 

lSSl-1890 

1901-1909. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

England . 

24*54 ! 

16*38 

12*53 

I 9*9 

Ireland ' . 

18*82 

15*54 

12*49 

Germany . 

84*02 

25-54 

27*70 

4 01 

Austria-Hungary 
Norway and 

•84 

2-60 

6*74 

, 24-3 

Sweden . 

4*72 

7-61 

10*84 

6*91 

Eussia & Poland 

•20 

1*80 

5 05 

1 18-2 

Italy . 

*51 

1*98 

5*St) 

23*6 


i Includes Denmark. 2 Includes Finland. 


— During the decade 1880-1890, 61 TO 
per cent of the immigrants were males and 3S ‘90 
per cent were females. 


Country. 

Total. 

Males of 
total. 

Females 
of total. 

Germany . 

1,452,970 

Per cent. 
57*6 

Per cent. 
42*4 

Ireland 

655,482 

51*0 

49*0 

England . 

644,680 

61*3 

38*7 

Sweden & Norway 

568,362 

6l*0 

39*0 

Italy. 

807,309 

79*4 

20*6 

Eussia including 
Poland 

265,088 

65*8 

34*2 

Austria 

226,038 

62*9 

37T 

Hungary . 

127,681 

73*8 

26*2 

Scotland . 

149,869 

61*6 

38*4 


1909.— Males, 69*15 ; females, 30*85. 

Jye . — Of the immigrants arriving in the 
United States during the 10 years from 1881 to 
1890, 21*4 per cent were under 15 years of age, 
68*1 per cent were from 15 to 40 years, and 
10*6 per cent were over 40 years of age. 


Country. 

Under 15 
years. 

Prom 15 to 
40 years. 

Over 40 
years. 

Germany . .« 

Per cent. 
26*6 

Per cent. 
62*2 

Per cent. 
11*2 

Ireland 

14T 

78*6 

7*3 

England . 

23*5 

65*2 

11*3 

Sweden & Norway 

18*3 

73*0 

8*7 

Italy . 

15*3 

69*2 

15*5 

Russia 

24*7' 

65*9 

9*4 

Austria 

22*1 

66*3 

11*6 

Scotland . 

24*2 

65*2 

10*6 

Hungary . 

14*7 

74*9 

1 10*4 


Occupation . — The statistics show that only 
10*35 per cent of the immigi'ants belong to the 
professional and skilled artisan classes. The 
remainder are unskilled labourers, women, 
children, or without occupation. 

Games . — Immigration vanes considerably 
from year to year. Commercial distress in 
Europe drives immigrants to America, as after 

4.1.. T_c.i. t — ; ^ T Q4/! 4.1.. — .... 
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of 1853. Bad times m the IJnited States dis- 
courage immigration, as during the civil war 
(in 1861 the immigration sank to 89,724), and 
the financial panic of 1873, after which the 
number sank steadily down to 1878, when it was 
only 188,469. In 1882 it rose to 788,992, 
and, after lower figures, to 857,046 in 1903, 
and to 1,285,349 in 1907, the highest number 
hitherto. Aside from this general economic 
influence, there are two forces in constant opera- 
tion which tend to keep up a regular stream of 
immigration. The first of these is the com- 
munication between immigrants and their 
friends at home. Thousands of letters are sent 
back annually urging their friends and acquaint- 
ances to follow them, and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are remitted in order to pay the ex- 
pense. The custom of the steamship companies 
in selling prepaid tickets greatly facilitates and 
encourages these efforts. This attractive force 
remains constant from year to year, although of 
course it is more active in good times when 
money is plentiful and places can be found for 
the new arrivals. A second powerful force in 
modem times is the activity of the great steam- 
ship companies. Enormous steamships sailing 
regularly every week must be filled. Competi- 
tion is very keen, and hence each company has 
thousands of agents scattered through Europe 
for the purpose of inducing emigration, and 
thousands of agents scattered through America, 
selling prepaid tickets on commission. There 
is thus an artificial stimulation to immigration, 
inasmuch as the opportunity is given to all sorts 
of persons and the way made easy. In former 
times it required considerable energy and some 
money for a man to emigrate. At the present 
time it requires but little money and less 
energy. At various periods foreign govern- 
ments, especially local authorities, have assisted 
criminals, paupers, and other undesirable per- 
sons to emigrate, but this has now generally 
ceased owing to protests from the side of the 
countries receiving the immigrants. So also at 
various periods new countries have sought to 
attract immigrants either by paying their 
passage or by giving them land and the means of 
settling ; but this has generally ceased as the 
need for labour has become less pressing. The 
movement at the present time, therefore, is a 
purely commercial-industrial one, dependent, on 
the one hand, on the interests of transportation 
companies and, on the other hand, upon the 
supposed economic interests of the individual 
immigrant. It differs, therefore, from the move- 
ment of the 18th century, in which religious, 
political, and patriotic motives were more or 
less involved, and is to be treated principally 
from the economic standpoint. Immigration to 
the United States was affected by the cholera 
scare of 1892 and the panic of 1893. For the 
four years 1891-1894, and for the eight years 
1903-1910 the figures are as follows : 


Year ending 
June 30. 


1891 . 

560,319 

1892 . 

623,084 

1S93 

602,917 

1894 . 

314,467 

1903 . 

857,046 

1904 . 

812,870 


Year ending 


June 30. 


1905 . 

. 1,026,735 

1906 . 

. 1,100,499 

1907 . 

. 1,285,349 

190S . 

. 782,870 

1909 . 

751,786 

1910 . 

. 1,041,570 


Such being the facts in regard to immigration 
we go on to inquire its efiect on the population 
and economic condition of the United States. 

Effect 0 % Eopulation . — It would seem that 
immigration must increase population by the 
number of immigrants and their descendants ; 
and as the majority of the immigrants are in the 
most productive ages of manhood and woman- 
hood, the natural increase of the population 
must be greatly accelerated. As, however, in 
the United States there is no complete registra- 
tion of births and deaths, and as even in such 
registration as exists no distinction is made 
between natives and foreigners, we cannot de- 
termine what proportion of the present popula- 
tion is due to immigration since 1820. The 
census of 1900 returned 26,198,939 persons 
who were either foreign born or T^ho had one or 
both parents foreign bom. This represents 
approximately the population of foreign descent 
for two generations. But the immigrants of 
the earlier years are now represented by grand- 
children or by great-grandchildren — that is, by 
the third and fourth generation, so that the 
above figure is entirely inadequate. If we 
should represent the survivors in the third and 
fourth generation by 5| millions, we should 
have the number 31,948,939 as representing 
the portion of the population due to immigra- 
tion. A similar result is reached by taking the 
annual immigration since 1820, and applying 
to it the rate of natural increase for the whole 
population. We have no means of knowing, it 
is ti’ue, whether the rate of natural increase is 
the same for the foreign born as for the native 
born. It is probably greater, so that our result 
will be a minimum. Such a calculation gives 
us for 1900 about 32,000,000 descendants of 
immigrants, and 36,000,000 descendants of 
the white colonists. 

It is sometimes denied that immigration has 
had any very decided effect in absolutely in- 
creasing tbe total population of the United 
States. It is said that the pressure of immigra- 
tion has retarded the natural increase of the 
native popnlation, so that the immigrants have 
simply taken the places which would otherwise 
have been filled by native-born Americans. 
The decreasing size of the American family is 
cited as proof of this tendency. We have no 
exact statistics hpon this point. The census of 
Massachusetts (1885) showed indeed that the 
foreign-born women had a larger number of 
children than the native-born, bnt that there 
was a greater mortality among them. The 
just conclusion seems to be that while immigra- 
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tion is not a clear gain to the population, yet it 
acts as a powerful stimulus. 

A more important result of immi^ation has 
been to introduce into the population of the 
United States great ethnical groups which are 
separated from each other either by race, by 
origin, or by parentage. The population of the 
United States consists now of the four groups 
shown in the following table : 

Topulation of the United States according to 
colour, Urthplace, and 'parentage, 1900. 


Total population 
Native White, native 

76,085,794 

100*00% 

parents 

41,046,467 

53*94% 

Coloured population . 

8,840,388 

11*62% 

Foreign . 

Native White, foreign 

10,460,085 

13-75% 

parents 

15,738,854 

20*69% 


We have here four different elements entering 
into the population of the United States. The 
native Americans, that is, the native whites 
whose parents are native born, number a little 
over one-half of the total population. Upon 
this native American element is imposed three 
elements different either in race, or in birthplace, 
or in parentage. The first is the coloured, 11 *62 
per cent of the total population, composed 
principally of negroes. The second element, 
13*75 per cent, is composed of white persons 
bom abroad, that is, the survivors of the immi- 
grants. This is the element by which the 
foreign influence on the institutions and people 
of the United States is exercised. The third 
element consists of native white persons whose 
parents, one or both, were foreign horn. They 
may be called the second generation of the 
immigrants. It is evident that there may be, 
and probably is, an important difference between 
these last two classes. The native-born whites 
of foreign parentage are not to be regarded 
entirely as foreigners. Bom in America, edu- 
cated in the public schools, learning the English 
language, they have been subjected to the 
assimilating influence of American life. These 
assimilating influences are principally inter- 
marriage, the exercise of political rights, common 
school education, and social intercourse with the 
native Americans. It is an important fact that 
in most of the states the second generation of 
the immigrants is already more numerous than 
the first. This indicates that the assimilating 
influences have a good field in which to work. 
On the other hand, there are also indications 
that the assimilating influences have thus far 
been effective. For otherwise we should cer- 
tainly find great differences in language, customs, 
and laws in different portions of the United 
States, due to the different elements introduced 
into the population by immigration. The 
United States would seem to offer in this respect 
a unique opportunity to study the question of 


the mixture of races or of nationalities. This, 
however, is a complicated sociological study 
into which we cannot enter here. 

Ecmonic Effects . — There is no doubt that 
the rapid development of the material resources 
of the United States has been greatly aided by 
immigration. It has furnished the labour-force 
necessary for the arduous task of opening up a 
new country, building railways, digging canals, 
exploiting mines, starting factories, and found- 
ing cities. In 1880 nearly 10 per cent ot 
all the persons engaged in agiiculture, 26 per 
cent of those in trade and transportation, and 
nearly one-third of those employed in manu- 
facturing, mechanical, and mining industries, 
were of foreign birth. The domestic servants 
were for the most part females of Irish, German, 
or Swedish birth. The ordinary craftsmen, 
such as bakers, butchers, blacksmiths, coopers, 
masons, plasterers, etc., were largely immigi'ants 
or their descendants. The same is true of the 
employees in cotton, woollen, iron and steel, 
leather and other factories. A curious fact is 
that while the immigrants are, upon their arrival, 
mostly common labourers or agricultural 
labourers, yet only 23*32 per cent w*ere found 
employed in agriculture, while 34*89 per cent 
were employed in mechanical, manufacturing, 
and mining industry. Doubtless great numbers 
were employed ' in the merely mechanical 
branches of these industries, but the figures 
show that the unskilled labourer can be readily 
trained to factory work. 

A corresponding fact is that while the immi- 
grants are for the most part from the rural 
districts of Europe, they congregate after 
arrival in the larger cities. In 1900, 49*6 
per cent of the foreign born were found in cities 
of 25,000 inhabitants and over. This move- 
ment is due partly to the ignorance, inertia, 
and poverty of many of the immigi’ants, which 
retain them in the cities of the east where they 
land, instead of pushing them forward to the 
imoccupied lands of the west ; and partly to the 
modern preference for city rather than country 
life. It has important economic influence both 
for the immigrants and the country receiving 
them. It means a change of occupation and 
social environment for the immigi’ant, and an 
intensification of the movement towards cities 
which is one of the characteristics of modern 
civilisation. This movement in America has 
been accelerated by immigration. 

Many attempts have been made to measure 
the direct economic gain to a country by 
immigration. There are two items to be con- 
sidered ; first, the money or capital which the 
immigrants bring with them ; second, the 
economic value of the immigrants themselves, 
The amount of money brought by the immi- 
grants to the United States is not large. For 
152,360 immigi'ants landing at the port of 
Kew York during the first six months of 1892, 
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it was returned as |20.09 (£4) ;per caput. This 
is offset by the large amounts of money sent 
back to Europe by the immigrants to aid and 
support theii’ friends or to assist them to 
emigrate. It has also been suggested that the 
amount of wealth brought by the immigrants 
is much less than the per caput wealth of the 
people of the United States, estimated at 
31000.00 (£200), so that the average well- 
being is not increased. 

The real economic gain to the United States 
by immigration consists in the value of the 
full - grown labour supplied to it by the 
countries of Europe. Various attempts have 
been made to estimate this in money. One 
way is to consider every full-grown immigrant 
as worth to the United States the cost of his 
bringing up to the age of fifteen. Estimating 
that at IIOOO (say £200), the 315,054 immi- 
grants in 1890 between the ages of fifteen and 
forty would represent an enormous sum, 
$315, 054, 000. A second method of estimating 
the economic value of the imnodgrant is to 
capitalise his future earnings over and above 
his future cost of subsistence, according to his 
probable after-life. This sum wdll represent 
the amount of wealth he may be expected to 
add to the community before he dies. Dr. 
Wm. Farr estimated the net future value of 
immigi’ants from Great Britain on this plan as 
£175 per caput. The money value of an 
annual immigration of 500,000 souls would be 
3437,000,000 (say £87,400,000). In fact, as 
wages are higher, and cost of living not pro- 
portionately greater in the States, the real 
gain would be considerably more. 

All these attempts to put a money value 
on the economic gain by immigration are 
fallacious. An immigrant is worth the cost of 
bringing him up only if he becomes an honest, 
industrious, able-bodied labourer. If he is 
vicious, idle, or infirm, then he is only a 
care and a burden to the community that 
receives him. So, also, there is no real 
capitalised value of his future earnings unless 
there is a demand for his labour. Immigration 
is of economic value to a country if the immi- 
grants can be usefully employed. That is not 
a matter for statistical computation, but for 
general observation. The considerations which 
are of importance from this point of view are 
as follows : 

(a) The need of nnskilled labour in the new 
countries is much less pressing than it was 
forty years ago. This is due partly to the 
increase of population, partly to the employ- 
ment of machinery on a grand scale, and partly 
to the fact that the most productive lands 
have been occupied. We have the same com- 
plaints in regard to lack of employment in new 
countries as in old. The tendency of the 
immigi'ants to congregate in large cities instead 
of spreading over the country makes the con- 


gestion of labour still more acute. Immigra- 
tion has passed beyond its first phase, where 
any and every sort of labour force was welcome 
for the purpose of opening up the country. A 
sign of this is seen in the general cessation of 
governmental efforts to stimulate immigration, 
and the indijfference, not to say hostility, with 
which continued immigration is viewed. 

(6) The immigration of criminals, paupers, 
persons diseased in mind or body, and persons 
unable to support themselves, is a direct eco- 
nomic and social detriment to the community. 
Since 1882 such persons have been refused ad- 
mittance to the United States, and, when 
rejected, the steamship companies that brought 
them have been obliged to carry them back. 
Statistics for the United States show that the 
burden of public and private charity has been 
greatly increased by the indiscriminate admis- 
sion of immigrants of all classes. Ko law 
of international comity is violated by the 
refusal to receive these unfortunates. They 
should be taken care of at home. 

(c) Immigration sometimes increases the 
competition in the labour market, and thus 
lowers wages. It is often denounced by labour 
organisations on this account. One case is 
particularly aggravating, viz. when the em- 
ployers import foreign labourers to take the 
place of their men who are on a strike. This 
renders all organisation of labour futile. The 
law of 1886 in the United States, commonly 
called the Labour Contract law, forbids the 
enti*anee of persons who are already under 
contract to labour there. But it is extremely 
difiicult to prove the existence of such a con- 
tract. Outside of this particular case it does 
not appear that the ordinary competition due 
to immigration is felt by the labouring class m 
a new country where that competition is on 
the same plane of living. 

(d) Immigration of masses of men accus- 
tomed to a lower standard of living than pre- 
vails in the new country may have a disastrous 
effect on the economic weU-heing of the com- 
munity. An example of this is the Chinese 
immigration into the States (practically pro- 
hibited in 1882). The Chinese ai-e industrious 
and thrifty, but they live in a way impossible 
for the American workmen to imitate. They 
never assimilate with the Americans or adopt 
western civilisation. Besides the social danger 
arising from the presence of such an alien 
element in a new country, there is the economic 
danger lest the standard of living of the whole 
labouring class should be brought down to 
their level. Some of the recent immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe raises the 
same question. 

JSestrictiem of Immigration . — Legislation in 
the United States has attempted to meet 
the dangers noted under the last three heads. 
The act of 1882 mentioned above has been 
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supplemeiited by the act of 1893, wMcb. pro- 
vides for the exclusion of idiots and insane 
persons, paupers or persons likely to become a 
public charge, or suffering from a loathsome 
or dangerous contagious disease, convicts, 
polygamists, and contract labourers. The 
number excluded under the former acts was in 
1890, 535, in 1891, 1026, and in 1892, 3732. 
The contract - labour law of 1885 excludes 
persons coining under contract to labour. The 
Chinese exclusion policy adopted in 1882 was 
made more severe by the act of 1888, and by 
the Geary Act of 1892, compeUing the registra- 
tion of Chinese on pain of deportation. The 
latter act has not been enforced. There has 
also been, recently, considerable feeling against 
Japanese immigration. 

I^oUcy in regard to I'nimigraiion , — 
There is no doubt of the political right of a 
country to restrict or prohibit the immigration 
of persons whom it considers undesirable. 
During mediaeval times such restrictions were 
universal. They fell into disuse owing to the 
increased facilities of communication between 
countries and the modern spirit of individual 
liberty. But a state must he sovereign in its 
own territory, and hence must have the right 
to exclude persons whose presence it regards 
as detrimeutal to its civilisation. In fact, we 
may say that this is the highest duty of a 
state, viz. to preserve its standard of civilisa- 
tion. International comity demands that 
trade and travel should not be unnecessarily 
embarrassed, and that prohibitions should be 
directed against individuals as such and not 
against nationaKties or races, unless the race as 
a whole proves incapable of assimilation. 
Numerous political and social effects are con- 
nected with immigration which prevent its 
being treated simply as an economic (question. 
In a democratic country like the United States 
rapid immigration and easy methods of natural- 
isation throw political power into the hands of 
the immigrants, who are often ignorant, xm- 
accustomed to the exercise of poHtioal rights, 
and sometimes venal. The foreign-born males 
of twenty-one years of age and over constitute 
23*78 per cent of all the males of that age. 
In some of the western states and in many 
cities they constitute more than one-half. The 
social effects are felt in the abnormal number 
of the foreign-born in the poor-houses, asylums, 
hospitals, and prisons. Their participation in 
crime is not so disproportioned to their number 
if we take into consideration that the immi- 
^ants are mostly adults. These social effects 
influence legislation, and in the future the 
restrictive policy will be more or less severe 
according as the pressure of immigration is 
more or less keenly felt by the labouring class, 
and increase of crime and pauperism, outbreaks 
of anarchism and other social evils, are attrib- 
uted by public sentiment to immigration. 


Other Countries, — In the British colonies the 
question of immigration seems to be in almost 
the same stage as in the United States, only 
the movement has been smaller and the evils 
less felt. In Australia we find the same 
prohibition on Chinese immigration, and the 
same jealousy of the working-classes in regard 
to competition in the labour market. The 
countries of South Ameiica welcome immigrants 
more gladly, but many complaints are heard of 
the way in which they are treated. 

[Besides the Bibliography in Eichmond Mayo- 
Smith, Slmigration and ImMigratioh, New York 
and London, 1890, the following recent publica- 
tions may be mentioned : Quarterly Reports of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department (No. 2, 1892-93), Washington, 1893 
— Report of the Bouse Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalisation, Washington, 1892. — Corre- 
spondence relating to Chinese Immigration into the 
Australian Colonies, Pari. Eeturn, 1888. — In- 
dagini svlla Emigradone Italiana alV Estero, 
Roma, 1890. — Rossi, Del Patronato degli Emi- 
granti, Roma, 1893.— Philippovich, “Die Vereinig- 
ten Staaten nnd die Europaische Auswanderung,” 
in Braun’s Archvo fur Sodalegeseizg^ung , etc., 
vol. vi. No. 2, Berlin, 1898. — Report by Burnett 
and Schloss on Immigration into Americall 

E. M-s. 

IMMORAL CONTRACT. See Illegal 

CONTEAOT. 

IMMOVABLES. By “immovables ” is prim- 
arily meant such things as lands and buildings 
that cannot he moved. The term is used in a 
secondary meaning as including rights over 
immovable things. “The only natural classi 
fication of the objects of enjoyment,” says Sir 
Henry Maine (Ancient Law, London, 1861, p. 
273), “the only classification which corresponds 
with an essential difference in the subject- 
matter, is that which divides them into mov- 
ables and immovables.” 

[As regards the historical development of the 
distinction, see Maine’s Ancient Law ; as to the 
importance of the distinction in modern law^ 
see Foote’s Private International Jurisprudence, 
3rd ed. 1904.] j. e, 0. M. 

IMPEACHMENT OF WASTE. A tenant 
for life of an estate — ^unless expressly declared 
to be “not impeachable for waste” — is not 
allowed to do any act, such as cutting down 
trees or opening mines, that would injure the 
inheritance. Such acts are called waste (.see 
Waste), and the tenant is said to be liable or 
impeachable for waste. 

[Goodeve’s JReaZ JProperty, London, 1891.] 

J. E. 0. M. 

IMPERIAL. Russian gold coin of the value 
of fifteen roubles. Weight, 199*1 grains ; fine- 
ness, 900. Value(Englishstandard)£l : 11 : 8*79, 
(French standard) 40 francs. Half-imperials 
are of the same fineness, and of proportionate 
weight. Prior to 1886 the half-imperial was 
916*6 fine and weighed 101 grains. F. E. A. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. Imports and 
exports are correlatiTe terms ; they denote the 
organic constituents of that which is known 
as commerce. Early opinion looked favourably 
on exports, regarding them as signs of success- 
ful trade. 

In 1776 Adam Smith published his Wealth 
of Nations; in 1783 the first reference in par- 
liament was made to that work ; in the same 
year the younger Pitt became prime minister 
of England. This period may fairly be taken 
as the starting-point of the modern history of 
European trade. The closing years of the 
18th century and opening years of the 19th 
saw almost universal war amongst civilised 
peoples ; and the war was accompanied by 
extraordinary efforts to restrict and regulate 
the trade of the belligerents. It has been 
said that in the later years of the war 
Napoleon’s chief object was to strike a fatal 
blow at English trade. The Berlin decree of 
1807, and the counter-moves which it caRed 
forth, were evidence of the mischief he did to 
all (see Continental System). Eor thirty 
years, from 1785 to 1815, the trade of Europe 
was subjected to the double disturbance arising 
from constant war and from unreasoning inter- 
ference of all descriptions. The next thirty 
years (1815-1845) represent a period of rest, 
and, as far at least as England was concerned, 
a period of transition. The remaining years 
of the century to our own time exhibit free- 
trade England dealing with a world mainly, 
almost universally, protectionist, and expanding 
her commerce to a degree of which the trade- 
reformers never dreamed. 

A review of foreign legislation during this 
century shows that in varying degrees protec- 
tion, sometimes contracting even to prohibi- 
tion, has everywhere ruled abroad. Commercial 
treaties and the most favoured nation clause 
have been a palliative, hut have not checked 
the inveterate evil. The establishment of the 
German Zollyeeein in 1833 is a leading event 
in the period, but had little effect on external 
trade. The United States of America started 
the theory of absolute commercial independence 
as early as 1789 j their consequent efforts at 
protection have not been uniform ; they rose 
to their gi’eatest height (before the recent Act) 
in the tariffs of 1824-28. In 1833 (the Clay 
tarift), and again in 1846 (the Walker tariff), 
opposite tendencies prevailed, but since 1860 
there has been a gradual tightening of the cords. 

The commercial history of Great Biitain has 
been more interesting for this period than that 
of any other country. The closing years of 
the 18th century contained the germs of many 
changes. In 1784 England had parted defin- 
itely with her great colonies in the New 
World, and in 1788 she laid the foundations 
of Australia. About the same time Ireland 
was admitted to something like commercial 


equality; in 1801 came the nnion. In 1804 
England obtained a lasting footing in South 
Africa. The East Indian empire was being 
gradually built up throughout the period ; 
the Company’s East Indian trade being thrown 
open in 1813, and its China monopoly coming 
to an end in 1833. Again in 1785 Arkwright’s 
patent was thrown open, and the use of 
machinery began to .spread in the woollen and 
cotton manufactures. But till past 1820 the 
national life was weighted with commercial 
restrictions. “ Everything conceivable was 
taxed,” says Rogers. Smuggling was ram- 
pant ; the tariff and excise laws were “all bnt 
universally disregarded.” In 1825 through 
Huskisson (g:.v.) the first indications of a 
change came, and the theory of a close colonial 
trade was broken down. The repeal of the corn 
laws in 1846, and the freeing of the tariff 
in 1861, were the final scenes in the com- 
mercial emancipation. 

The commercial history of the British colonies 
is more recent. Canada and most of the Aus- 
tralian colonies have tended more and more 
towards protection. In most of the other 
colonies the customs tariffs have been sufiSci- 
ently heavy to operate as some check to trade, 
hut they remain revenue tariffs nevertheless. 
The discovery of gold in Australia in 1851 gave 
a special impulse to the trade of those colonies 
(see Colonies). 

It would have been interesting to compare 
the gross value of the trade of the world at 
the end of last century with its value at 'the 
present time, but the apparent impossibility 
of obtaining satisfactory statistics of exports 
and imports, even of the leading European 
countries, at so early a date has prevented this 
attempt. Eor Great Britain fairly trustworthy 
figures exist, and the same is true of the 
United States, and we therefore give tables 
illustrating the development of the trade of these 
two leading commercial powers of the world. 
It is clear that any development of the trade 
of a single gi'eat commercial power is an index 
of a general development of some magnitude ; 
as an increase of imports by that power postu- 
lates an increase of the exporting power of 
other parts of the world and vice versa. And 
in the case of Great Britain it can be shown 
that her trade has always been widely distrib- 
uted, and that its growth represents a corre- 
sponding development of many countries. 

At the beginning of the century, Pitt, m the 
House of Commons, in the course of his resolu- 
tions of the 28th July 1801, dealing with the 
public debt, stated the increase in the exports 
and imports of Great Britain as follows : 


Average of six years to 17S4 
„ „ im 

For the one year 1799 


Imports. 

Exports. 

£11,690,829 

18,085,390 

29,945,808 

je8,616,660 

14,771,049 

24,084,000 
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The following table gives some idea of the 
growth of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom since Pitt’s time. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Trade per 
Head. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1786 

26,500,000 

27,000,000 

13,500,000 

4 

0 

0 

1800 

53,250,000 

52,000,000 

15,000,000 

7 

0 

0 

1815 

43,000,000 

64,000,000 

19,000,000 

5 

12 

6 

1830 

58,000,000 

45,000,000 

24,000,000 

4 

6 

0 

1845 

88,000,000 

68,000,000 

27,000,000 

5 

15 

0 

1860 

210,530,873 

164,521,351 

28,900,000 

13 

0 

0 

1875 

373,939,577 

281,612,323 

32,700,000 

20 

0 

0 

1890 

420.691.997 

328,2.52,118 

37,800,000 

19 

6 

3 

1904 

551,038,628 

371,015,321 

42,800,000 

21 

10 

11 

1910 

678,257,024 

534,145,817 

45,216,665 

26 

16 

8 


The figures of the earlier years, viz. from 
1786 to 1845, are, so far as we know, the 
first attempt to give some idea of the actual 
value of exports and imports for those periods. 
The principles of the calculation are briefly 
indicated in the last paragraph of this article ; 
it is enough to say here that the amounts have 
been calculated with great care and verified in 
different ways from the most authentic records. 
The trade between Ireland and Great Britain 
in 1786, 1800, and 1815 has been excluded, 
and the foreign trade of Ireland added ; so that 
those years are on the same basis as the later 
ones. Tor figures which can only be approximate 
we purposely adopt round numbers. 

The table justifies the following conclusions — 

(1) In the first period, when invention was 
giving an impulse to Industry, the exports and 
total foreign ti-ade nearly doubled in amount 
and gave an increase of 7 5 per cent per head 
of population. 

(2) The volume of foreign trade was practi- 
cally stationary for the first thirty years of the 
century, hut the amount of exports and imports 
fluctuated greatly as compared with each other. 

(3) The thru for the better was coincident 
with free trade, and since 1845 the expansion of 
foreign trade has been continuous. The trade per 
head in 1860 was two and a quarter times as 
great as it was in 1845. It was more than half 
as large again in 1875. Since 1875, judging by 
the board of trade statistics, the average of the 
annual imports and exports per head of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom has, apart from an 
occasional drop, been fairly steady at £1 9 or £20. 

(4) Imports have, as a rule, largely exceeded 
exports ; the only year in which the exports 
materially exceeded imports being the year 
of Waterloo, and this fact agrees remarkably 
with the statement made by Macgregor that 
we paid our subsidies to the continent in 
that war in the goods of British origin for 
which, in spite of embargoes, there was such 
a demand on the continent. The theory of the 
excess of imports will be found fully treated in 
the article on Commekoe. 

That the trade of the United Kingdom has 
always been so diversified and widely ramified 
that its gi'owth is a fair index of expansion 


in other parts of the world may be gathered 
from an inspection of the tables of trade with 
different foreign countries. Tor the trade ol 
the present day there are the hoard of trade 
abstracts. But the same tale is told by an ex- 
amination of old parliamentary returns. In 
1786, for instance, the following countries parti- 
cipated as follows in English trade ; 

Germany— total trade with England . £1,763,9.52 

Holland „ „ . 1,842,057 

Russia ,, „ . 1,717,604 

United States „ „ . 2,443,574 

and there was a large trade with our own posses- 
sions in Asia and the West Indies. A century 
later, in 1890, the total trade with the countries 
above mentioned, which we place here merely 
for comparison, was as follows : 

Germany— total trade with England £56,589,612 
Holland „ „ . 45,245,007 

Russia ,, ,, . 32,597,022 

United States „ „ . 148,623,361 

The comparison of such figures indicates the 
general growth of trade in the world. 

The following figures exhibit the growth of 
the imports and exports of the United States. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total' 
per 
head 
of pop, 

1840 

1848-50 aver, of 3 yrs. 
1858-60 do. 

1868-70 do. 

1878-80 do. 

1888-90 do. 

1898-1900 do. 

1907-9 do. 

§107,141,519 

160,331,562 

327,835,845 

432,578,609 

666,966,641 

793,558,886 

721,040,442 

1,313,561,000 

!§132,0S0,000 

150,563,652 

360.518.736 

551.644.737 
888,229,300 
814,880,892 

1,261,662,235 

1,801,545,000 

§14-05 
14-34 
21-54 
27 -(sr 
30-07 
27-40 
23-60 
33-84 


Mr. Earquhar (Econom. and Ind'nsir. De- 
lumns) states that the total exports in 1806 
and 1807 exceeded $100,000,000, and that 
this sura was not surpassed till 1834, and he 
shows that the amount per head of exported 
merchandise only, excluding specie, rose from 
in 1821 to more than $13-| in 1890, having 
been as high as $17|- per caput. This in spite 
of the unwise comonercial policy which Mr. 
Earquhar seeks to expose. But steady as the 
progress of trade per head had been, it did little 
more than double itself between 1840 and 1880, 
whereas in that period, as we have seen above, 
British foreign trade was nearly quadrupled. 
At the present time the external trade of the 
States per head of population is not many more 
dollars than that of Great Britain is pounds 
sterling ; and it seems to be declining. 

As a further indication of the gi'ow^th of trade 
in the world, we append a table showing the 
exports and imports of seven chief European 
countries up to 1890 during forty years ; 
and we have added those of Mexico, Brazil, and^ 
Chili, as giving some indication of the develop- 
ment in Central and South America, to which 
so much European capital has of late years 
flowed. As far as possible bullion and specie 
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are omitted, but not for Holland, Spain, or the 
American States ; it is impossible to obtain 
complete uniformity either of years or method ; 
but the average results of the table aresulficiently 
correct to support general inferences. 

IStPOETfe. 



1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Axtstna 

Belgmm 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Bnasia 

Mexico 

Brazil 

ChiU 

£ 

16,015,620 

16.500.000 
46,300,2,50 
27,537,292 

24.600.000 
16,000,000 

6,882,493 

no return 

7.500.000 

2.800.000 

£ 

23,083,040 

89.850.000 
106,290,526 
no return 

38.393.000 

25.900.000 

17.500.000 

3,000,000 

13.200.000 
4,^90,000 

£ 

36.380.000 

49.500.000 
111,259,720 
no return 

49.300.0001 
45,600,000 
19,000,000 

4,695,600 

19,000,000 

6,200,000 

£ 

60,112,500 

98.464.000 
196,300,680 
no return 
60,000.000; 
66,000,000 

15.500.000 

6,000,000 

25,000,000 

4,550,000 

£ 

50.900.000 
127,526,400 

175.932.000 

292.234.500 

108.312.500 
34,673,666 
37,645,517 

7.230.000 

23.342.000 

8.850.000 


exports. 


Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Bussia 


12,337,885 25,680,308 56,350,000 

16,000,000 49,000,000 85,500.000117,026,073 

65,186,500 125,920,000114,408,280 136,024,660 150,120,000 
26,357,000; no return , no return no return 246,935,000 
19.687,7851 32,603,000 42,200,000 j 44,500,000 


120,700,000 27,667.000 48,978,000 
11,838,520| 12,000,000 


^, 000 , 000 | 


Mexico 

Brazil 

Chill 2,457,2C0| 


4,827,000 6,000,000 9,615,300 

22,500,000 80,900.000 26,500.000 
- •'* ' 8.600,000 10,000.000 


The figures in the above table given under 
each year are usually the mean of two or more 
years around the year of the decade. It has 
been impossible, owing to imperfections in all 
the returns, to take the same years for each 
decade, or for all the countries in any one 
decade ; but tbe variations are not material. 
The sterling amounts are mostly taken from 
board of trade returns. 

It will be observed, that the volume of ex- 
ports ill all these countries increased at an 
even faster rate than those of England. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 in this country exports 
rather more than doubled themselves, and 
between 1860 and 1890 they again did the 
same. But in the latter period those of 
Belgium and Spain were trebled, those of 
Holland rose to four and a half times their 
former amount ; and the other countries selected 
except Prance increased their output as fast as 
our own country. Grermany in the whole period 
increased its exports nine-fold. The growth of 
the imports is in much the same proportion. 
There has been no marked change in the figures 
of the above table during the last fifteen years, 
except the very large increase of trade which 
is found in the case of Prance and in a lesser 
degree Holland. The deductions remain broadly 
the same. So that without going into the rate of 
growth per head of population in each country, 
allowing for incorrectness of figures and diverg- 
ence of method in returns, it may safely he 
inferred that everywhere increase of trade has 
been considerable. And this increase appears 
to have been hitherto largely independent of 
the trade policy of each particular country. 


We shall now come back to Great Britain 
and examine the growth of its trade with its 
own colonies during a century past, and then 
compare its colonial trade w’ith its foreign trade, 
as some considerable questions are centred in 
that comparison. 

The following tables show the trade of the 
United Kingdom with the rest of the empire at 
three periods. In 1815 the germs of our colonial 
empire as it now exists had been established. Por 
1865 careful returns are available in regard to 
the colonies ; and the new trade policy of Great 
Britain was well settled. With these years we 
compare the figures of the trade of 1910. 



Imports into United Kingdom. 

From 

1815 

1855 

19101 

Channel Islands 
Gibraltar 

Malta 

North American \ 
Colonies / 

West Indies and 
Guiana 

British Honduias 
Australasia 

Indian Empire 
Straits Settle- 
ments 

Ceylon 

Hong-Kong 

Mauritius 

Cape and Natal 
West Africa aud 
Gold Coast } 
Other Possessions 

& 

1)7,505 
]• 190,587 

368,873 

j 8,627, 019 
nil 

1 f 

p,042,292|^ 

141,479 

825.045 

& 

244,501 

70,021 

201,075 

4,093,065 

5,470,212 

402,781 

4,500,200 

12,608,732 

i 615,788 
1,474,261 
no figures 
1,723,807 
949,640 

283,780 

3,323 

& 

1,593,646 

32,268 

29,468 

26,973,229 

8,136,221 

110,438 

69,518,955 

42,851,568 

11,590,176 

5,983,882 

048,690 

656,022 

9,830,124 

4,560,780 

8,127,199 

Totals 

I 17,701,890 

88,301,726 

170,637,616 



Exports from, United Kingdom. | 

To 

1816 

1855 

191012 


& 

£ 

£ 

Channel Islands 

328,581 

601,122 

1,523,782 

Gibraltar 

1', 201 ,142 
957,647 

906,185 

650,330 

Malta 

702,313 

934,286 

North American \ 
Colonies I 

West Indies aud 

3,461,742 

) 

3,089,170 

28,646,161 

Guiana 

V 7,225,807 

1,982,061 

8,774,056 

British Honduras 

173,521 

117,619 

Australasia 

40,519 

7,221,625 

40,475,175 

Indian Empire 
Straits Settle- 

10,853,475 

47,032,315 

1 1 

ments 

U891,4irH 

691,299 

4,245,751 

Ceylon 

325,897 

2,455,239 

Hong-Kong 


no figures 

3,834,005 

Mauritius 

J 1 

317,945 

583,638 

Cape and Natal 

210,654 

836,750 

20,087,215 

West Africa and ) 
Gold Coast / 

123,188 

381,368 

' 6,602,091 

Other Possessions 


69,964 

2,397,601 

Totals 

16,430,496 

27,653,285 

157,455,254 


The figures for 1815 in this return should be 
somew'liat, but not a great deal, higher, as it 
has been impossible to ascertain and add to 
them the separate trade of Ireland in that 

1 Excluding Bullion and Specie. 

2 Including Foreign and Colonial Broduce. 
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year 'with, the British colonies ; the total, how- 
ever, would probably not exceed £17,000,000. 
Both imports and exports came near to doubling 
themselves between 1815 and 1855, while both 
the imports and the exports increased more 
than five-fold between 1855 and 1910. The 
increase of the total trade has been remark- 
able : in the case of the Australasian colonies it 
has sprung from £40,000 to a value of nearly 
£100,000,000 ; in the ease of South Africa the 
exports of the United Kingdom have increased 
over ninety -fold, although the imports have 
increased in a much smaller ratio. The in- 
creased figures for South and West Africa are 
in part due to transfers — in the former case 
through the conquest of the Boer republics. 
One striking fact is not of course brought out 
by the table : within the last fifteen years the 
trade with several of the colonies, notably 
Canada, has doubled ; with Natal it has almost 
trebled. Another point of interest is that in 
1815 the West Indian trade was greater than 
that of any other colony ; it is now only one- 
fiftieth of the whole, Australasia taking the 
first place, with India closely following. 

We may now turn to the trade of the United 
Kingdom in 1910 with various foreign countries. 


Country. 


Imports. E.xports. 


XTmted States. 

S. Amer. Republics 
Germany & Colonies 
Prance & Colonies . 
Holland & Colonies 
Russia . 

Belgium . 

Sweden & Norway 
Spain & Canary 
Islands 
Italy 

Other Places . 


A 

110,974,618 

60,215,880 

41,412,215 

53,710,520 

43,471,605 

43,338,584^ 

32,490,182 

18,050,858 

15,249,9941 

3,760,377 

75,944,566 


62,181,886182,156,504 
49,822,589110,088,469 
55,340,364 96,762,579 


36,503,672 

22,134,137 

21,220,727 

21,077,348 

12,322,764 


90,214,201 ■ 
65,605,742! 
64,559,311' 
53,567,580 
80,378,622! 


Total. 


6,897,109 22,147,10eI 
14,468,350 18,228,7271 
74, 721, 6l7jl60, 666,183 

.|507, 619, 408|376, 690, 563(884, 309, 971 


The table has been so arranged as to show 
the order of magnitude of our total trade "ivith 
the United States of America and the chief 
European countries; and one thing which is 
obvious on the face of the two last returns 
is that the foreign trade of England is far 
more valuable at the present time than the 
trade with the British empire. ^ It is well to 
lay stress on this fact at a moment when Great 
Britain is often exhorted to let one trade perish 
so long as she holds the other. The imports 
from the United States alone are equal to 70 
per cent of those from our colonies and India ; 
though the latter are nearly thrice as good 
customers for our exports as the States. In 
the European countries enumerated 'we find a 
market at least as valuable as that of our own 
possessions. The sum total of our foreign 
trade is not so very far from three times as 

1 Exclusive of Bullion and Specie. 

2 The conditions in 1892. 


great as that of our colonial trade. Yet if we 
compare the trade per head of population iu 
each case, the comparison is immeasurably in 
favour of our own possessions. Against this in 
turn we must remember the heavy debts which 
our colonies have contracted on the London 
market. In any case the figures are a sufficient 
warning as to the inevitable derangement which 
would result from hasty tampering with the 
course of our trade. 

W^c proceed to give some idea of the total 
trade of the world, and the rate’ of exports per 
head in each country.^ 


Country. 

111 

Mill- 

ions, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Exports 
per head 
of Pop. 

British Empire— 


£ 

£ 

£ s d. 

United Kingdom. 

41 218 

678,258,000 

634,146,000 

11 16 32 

Biitish India 

314 953 

120,982.000 

149,192,000 

0 9 5 

Aden . 

■045 

3,644,000 

3,003,000 

66 14 7 

Straits Settle- 





ments (lucliid- 





ing Labnau) . 

•713 

42,522,000 

37.822,000 

53 0 11 

Ceylon . 

4'1O0 

10,901,000 

11.105,000 

2 14 0 

Jlauntius . 

•874 

2,603,000 

2,474.000 

6 12 3 

Seychelles . 

•022 

98,000 

150,000 

6 16 0 

Australian Com- 





monwealth 

4-449 

60.014,000 

74.491,000 

16 14 10 

New Zealand 

1-OOS 

17,052,000 

22,180,000 

22 0 ] 

Territory of Papua 

■4 

120,000 

101,000 

25 5 0 

Fiji . . . 

■139 

870,000 

1,009.000 

7 6 2 

Falkland Islands. 

•002 

94.000 

309,000 

15410 0 

Union of South 





Africa {Cape 





Colony, Natal, 





Orange F. state, 





the Transvaal, 





Ehodesia, etc } . 

8-361 

40,106,000 

56,430,000 

6 12 7 

Nyasaland Pro- 





tectorate . 

•970 

231, ooa 

190,000 

0 3 11 

Uganda Protec- 





torate 

3-503 

549,000 

340,000 

0 1 11 

East Africa Pio- 





tectorate . 

2-295 

1,000,000 

963,000 

0 8 5 

Somaliland Pro- 





tectorate . 

•303 

287,000 

247,000 

0 16 4 

St. Helena . 

'003 

34,000 

9,000 

3 0 0 

West Africa 

18 960 

11,039,000 

9,787,000 

0 10 4 

Canada 

7 082 

96,826,000 

61.090,000 

S 16 5 

Newfoundland . 

•211 

2,631,000 

2,431,000 

10 1 10 

West ladies. 

1-679 

8,88'2,000 

8,3.31,000 

4 IS 5 

Bemuda . 

019 

517,000 

107,000 

5 12 7 

Biitlsh Honduras 

*040 

680,000 

482,000 

12 1 0 

British Guiana . 

•296 

1.662,000 

1,722,000 

5 16 0 

Malta . . 

22S 

2,356,000 

863,000 

.3 15 7 

Cyprus. 

•273 

588,000 

651,000 

2 6 10 



1,104,316,000 

978,624,000 


Afghanistan . 

5-000 

696,000 

84.5.000 

0 3 5 

Argentina 

5-106 

60,551,000 

79,470,000 

15 10 10 

Austna-Hungary . 

45-406 

114,430,000 

96,610,000 

2 2 7 

Belgium , 

7 452 

240,023,000 

204,004,000 

27 7 6 

Congo Fi ee State. 

15 000 

1,139.000 

3,020,000 

0 4 0 

Bolivia . 

1 745 

2,955,000 

3,6.50,000 

2 1 10 

Brasil 

17 371 

.56,532,000 

75,465,000 

4 6 10 

Bulgaria 

4 03() 

6,417,000 

4,457,000 

1 2 1 

Chile . . . 

3-251 

19.656,000 

2-3,343.000 

G 17 2 

China 

438 55’! 

66,884,000 

45,596,000 

0 2 1 

Colombia 

4 30.! 

3,112.000 

3,103,000 

0 14 5 

Costa Eica 

•362 

1,262,000 

1,517,000 

4 3 7 

Cuba 

2150 

19,648,000 

28,807,000 

13 8 0 

Denmark 

2 673 

40,280,000 

83,782,000 

12 14 0 

Colonies 

•121 

408,000 

226,000 

1 17 2 

Ecijador . 

1-272 

1,870.000 

3,001,000 

2 7 2 

Egypt . 

11 287 

22,809.000 

26,755,000 

2 7 6 

France . 

39 252 

,•514,272,000 

299,292,000 

7 12 6 

Algiers . 

5 232 

20,414,000 

l.-5,645,000 

2 19 7 

Tunis . 

1*804 

4,921,000 

3,766,000 

2 17 

Other French Pos- 





sessions . 

34 922 

20,502,000 

•23,024,000 

0 1.3 2 

German Empire . 

64-903 

448,607,000 

332,697,000 

6 8 7 

German Posses- 





sions . 

14-546 

8,812,000 

5,84.5,000 

0 8 0 

Greece 

2-632 

5,436,000 

4,0.57,000 

1 10 10 

Guatemala 

1-842 

1,050,000 

9,016,000 

10 4 



1,470,766,000 

1,389,001.000 



‘ Piguies for United BOagdom and in most cases for the Colonies 
for 1910, ror Foreign Countries, the nearest available. 

2 Exclusive of bullion and specie, and of foreign merchandise 
transhipped under bond. ' 
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I’op- 



Exports 

Country. 

in 

Imports. 

Exports. 

per head 

ions. 


of Pop. 



£ 

& 

£ s. d. 



1,470,766,000 

1,339.001,000 


Haiti . . . 

2-030 

456,000 

0 4 4 

Ilondurasi 

500 

332,000 

495,000 

0 19 10 

Italy 

32 475 

125,228,000 

76,839,000 

2 7 2 

lUhan Depend- 



277,000 


eticieK 

850 

543,000 

0 6 4 

Japan and Formosa 

52 706 

41,526,000 

44,486,000 

0 16 10 

Over Sea I’oaseb- 




sions . 

12 960 

3,665,000 

1,625,000 

0 2 6 

Liberia . 

2100 

193,000 

180,000 

0 1 10 

Mexico . 

13-607 

15,979,000 

23,691,000 

1 14 7 

Montenegio . 

•250 

261,000 

56,000 

0 4 6 

Moiooeo . 

4-580 

3,787,000 

2,128,000 

0 9 2 

Netherlands . 

5-104 

259,009,000 

204,062,000 

39 19 7 

Dutch B Indies . 
Dutch Guinea and 

37-717 

20,934,000 

39,140,000 

10 7 

Ouragoa . 

■135 

820,000 

673,000 

4 4 10 

Nepaul . 

6 000 

203,000 

549,000 

0 2 2 

Nieaiagua 

6 

592,000 

730,000 

14 2 

Noiway . 

2 24 

21.479,000 

14,685,000 

6 11 0 

Omau 

5 

554,000 

278.000 

0 11 0 

Panama . . 

•45 

1,751,000 

300,000 

0 13 4 

Paiaguay. 

•533 

757,000 

1,027,000 

1 18 4 

Peiaia 

95 

7,163,000 

6.273,000 

0 13 2 

Peru 

2-661 

5,273,000 

5,479.000 

2 14 

Portugal , 
Portuguese Pos- 
sessions . 

6 016 

19,415,000 

11,811,000 

2 7 0 

9 551 

4,048,000 

5.023,000 

0 10 4 

Bouiuania 

5-957 

16,552,000 

15,177,000 

2 U 0 

Uussia, Sibeiia, & \ 
PmUud . j" 

160-095 

f 96,336,000 

1 14,540,000 

105,371,000 

9,720,000 

jo 14 0 

Salvador . 

1-116 

749,000 

722,000 

0 12 10 

Sau Domingo . 

•610 

885,000 

1,623,000 

2 13 2 

Seivia 

2 688 

2,941,008 

3,719,000 

17 7 

Sum. 

3-308 

6,279.000 

7,756,000 

2 6 10 

Spam 

18 608 

39,806,000 

38,512.000 

2 15 

Sweden . 

5-136 

33,195,000 

26,779,000 

5 4 2 

Swttzeilsud . 

3-315 

105,383,000 

84,985,000 

25 12 7 

Turkey . 

24 814 

25,717,000 

15,086,000 

6 17 

Crete . 

•310 

699,000 

531,000 

1 14 2 

United States. 

76 086 

[273.317,000 

346.461,000 

4 11 0 

U.S A. Possessions 

9 709 

19,700,000 

27,865,000 

2 17 4 

Uiuguay . 

1043 

7,539,000 

8,395,000 

8 0 10 

Veueijuela 

2*075 

2,004,000 

3,289,000 

1 11 7 



2,648,935,000 

2,475,055,000 



Tlie niateriala at command do not admit of 
this table being perfect. There is a large 
balance of trade done in the world which is 
nowhere recorded. Many of the figures are 
rough averages. The conversion from foreign 
currencies into sterling admits new error. The 
varying methods in which returns are compiled 
is another difficulty. The case of transit trade 
is yet another, for the same goods may appear 
under two or three countries. Further, bullion 
and specie are omitted in some of the returns, 
but as a rule are included. It has been im- 
possible to reduce the returns to a fixed principle 
in this respect. 

Yet with all these drawbacks it may be 
taken to show roughly that the exports of 
all the countries of the world amounted to 
£3,450,000,000 in 1910 ; that 978 millions 
came from the British Empire, and more than 
half that amount, or 634 millions, from the 
United Kingdom. 

Further, we observe that the imports on the 
whole exceed the exports, particularly in the 
case of the British Empire. All those imports 
must be somewhere in the other column 
of the return as exports, hut by the time 
they appear as imports their money-value has 
increased by the amount of freight and other 

In giving figures to show the comparative 
producing power of the different populations, 


we have confined ourselves to the rate per 
head of exports. 

In order to show the trade of the United 
Kingdom as close to the reality as possible, 
the transit trade and the movements of 
bullion and specie have been omitted in its 
ease, as stated in the note to the table. 
This omission of the transit trade explains 
why the exports of the United Kingdom 
appear as about £12 per head, while those 
of Aden and the Straits Settlements are 
respectively £66 and £53. The Nether- 
lands also and Belgium are influenced by 
the same cause, and appear as exporting 
£40 and about £27 respectively per head 
of the inhabitants. The figures, therefore, 
cannot he taken by themselves as indicating 
the prosperity of a country ; but where they 
are very small, as in the case of Turkey 
and China, they no doubt reflect the extent 
of the trade of the country with the rest of 
the world. " 

We have hitherto been concerned chiefly 
with the statistical side of our subject ; we 
have used values as the most convenient form 
of indicating the wealth involved ; comparative 
value of trade being some index also of com- 
parative volume ; although, when we have to 
do with specific deductions from these figures 
there are many eases in which the quantities of 
commodities and their prices must be examined 
with care. 

Prof. Taussig, in his recent work on the 
I^rinci'ples of Economics (New York, 1911, vol. i. 
p. 449), explains the influence of international 
trade. He reminds us that while it “is carried 
on in terms of money, and through sales for 
money by individuals, like all other trade it 
brings in the end the same result as barter — 
the exchange of goods or services for other 
goods or services. But proximately it means 
sales for money. ” 

There is, however, quite another side of the 
subject, which is of no little importance, though 
it cannot here he dealt with at length. The 
economic lesson of tables of exports and 
imports — their teaching as to the life and 
occupation of the people — is one of the most 
important branches of the study, and one 
that is usually neglected. This must be 
shown by tables of the kinds of articles ex- 
ported. We find in the case of Great Britain 
a complete change in the nature of its trade 
during the period under review in this article. 
Until some years later than 1750 England 
uniformly exported grain and rough woollen 
goods; with the closing years of the ISth 
century she was developing manufactures at 
home, and her mercantile marine was bringing 
in tea, sugar, spices, and other tropical produce 
from her colonies. This was the transition ; 
to-day an examination of her trade -returns, 
presents the picture of a country all but exolu- 
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sively dependent for lier food supply on foreign 
nations ; and exporting her manufactures to 
every part of the habitable globe. Carrying 
this economic examination of the returns to 
those of the colonies, we are struck by the 
capacity of the British empire to depend 
entirely on itself in ease of need ; distance, 
however, being the great difficulty in the way 
of a realisation of this imperial independence. 
No other country in the world, save Holland, 
stands in anything like the same position as 
to the imports of the necessaries of life ; but 
the colonial empire of Holland, important as 
it is, is entirely different in character from 
that of the United Kingdom. If we turn to 
the table of the world’s trade and treat it 
similarly, we shall be able to classify the coun- 
tries of the world according to their production 
of the necessaries of life, of luxuries, of raw 
materials, of manufactured goods ; and the 
classification will obviously form a basis for a 
further sociological examination of the condi- 
tion of each people. t 

Another point which may be illustrated by 
figures of exports and imports is the effect of 
war on the interchange heWeen nations. War 
may act in two ways ; in checking production 
and in diverting the course of trade, A great 
falling off in exports and imports, or a sudden 
development of trade with a particular country, 
may equally he the result of a state of hostil- 
ities. The trade of the United Kingdom in 
1815 and 1855, and the years around these 
points — the trade of the United States in 
1860 and onwards — that of France in 1869- 
1872, aU illustrate the principle. 

It remains to consider briefly the value of 
the available figures representing the trade 
of various countries. In the length of time 
for which even approximately accurate figures 
can be obtained, Great Britain is far ahead of 
other countries. Probably the United States 
come next, although we have had great diffi- 
culty in tracing -any figures at all in the early 
part of the last century. It is a matter of 
serious doubt how far any set of figures repre- 
sents what it professes to represent ; thus the 
statement of the trade of the world above 
given is in the broadest sense provisional, for 
there are scarcely any countries which make 
their returns on the same basis. Even the 
British possessions vary from one another and 
from the correct system of calculation ; they 
are not even always In 1883 a 

witness before an inter-departmental committee 
on the subject of the statistical returns of the 
British empire admitted that it was at one 
time a practice in the colony which he repre- 
sented to cook the returns, so as to accord 
with the theory that exports should exceed 
imports. The divergence between official and 
real values in the figures of British trade prior 
to 1854 we have already mentioned (see also 


Djsolaeed and Real Values). The o flick] 
figures up to that date were founded on valua- 
tions of products settled in 1694 ; these 
valuations probably held good well into the 
18th century ; but towards the close of it 
they had got very far out, and official reports 
began to recognise this. The inspector-general 
of imports and exports, after making his official 
return, would add a computation of the real 
values. For the adjustment of the imports 
we have to rely upon general inference from 
those computations, and upon the fact that in 
1854, when the new system was introduced, 
the real value was found to exceed the official 
value by 22| per cent. In regard to the 
valuation of exports material for adjustment 
came in during 1798 ; from which date the 
declared value of British produce exported is 
found side by side \vith the official value ; 
exceeding it by. 68 per cent in the first year, 
and by a diminishing percentage until 1820, 
when the divergence went the other way, and 
official value rose from 5 per cent in exee-ss to 
about 150 per cent at the date when the 
fictitious official value was finally discarded. 
It is obvious that any argument based on the 
official figures was misleading ; and we have 
therefore in this article used all the material 
at command in adjusting the figures and 
checking the adjustment, until we obtained 
figures which, as nearly as it can ever be done, 
represented the course of the trade of Great 
Britain prior to 1854. It will, however, be 
many years before general correctness can be 
obtained and we can hope to have from every 
country exports calculated at their value at 
the port of shipment, and imports representing 
the value as exports ;phLS the value of the 
freight, insurance, etc., while transit ti’ade is 
carefully eliminated from importation for con- 
sumption. The variant practice as to bullion 
and specie also needs correction. The separation 
of these commodities from merchandise is usual 
in modern statistics and is adopted by the board 
of trade ; it is due to some sort of recognition 
that they are often in the nature of a transit 
trade ; but the analysis is very imperfect and 
probably as often wrong as right. 

[There is no single work on the study of exports 
and imports which can he referred to. Sir R. 
Giffen’s essay on the use of import and export 
statistics, published in the second series of his 
Essays on Finance, is quite the best summary of 
the theory of the matter.— In Marshall’s Statistics 
of the British Emjpire, 1800-1833, there is a 
useful introduction to the tables of exports and 
imports, vitiated by the old fallacy as to official 
^lues. First Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs and Appellees (1857).— The Board of 
Trade annual Statistical Abstracts of the trade of 
(1) the United Kingdom, and (2) the British 
possessions. — The similar abstracts of the trade 
of foreign countries from 1830 to I860.— Varions 
valuable returns laid before parliament.- The 
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Statesman’s Year -Booh and Annuaire dk la 
Statistigue summarise the returns published by 
foreign countries. — The Consular Jteporis pub- 
lished annually for Parliament give more detailed 
but partial information as to foreign countries. — 
Macpherson’s Annals of British Commerce^ passim. 
— Pitkin, Statistics of the United States, New 
York, 1817. — Porter’s JBrogress of the Nation^ 
1847, § iii. ch. ix. — M'Culloch, Account of the 
British Empire, vol. ii. pt. iii. ch. v. — List, 
System of National Economy (translated, 1885). 
— S. Bourne, Trade Peculation and Food, 1880, 
chs. i., ii., hi., viii., ix., xi. See also Commerce 
and Balance of Trade.] c. a. h. 

IMPORT DUTIES. 

History of Import Duties, p. 367 ; Incidence of, p. 369 ; 
Specific ^>. ad valorm , p- 369 ; Amount of Duty, p. 369. 

History of Import Duties. — A reference to 
the article on Exports, Duties on, ivill show 
that duties on imports, though now so much 
the more important, were instituted later in 
time, at any rate in England, than export 
duties. At first the two were not thought of 
as distinct forms of taxation : both were merely 
an impost on the trader. The custom called 
Scavage, which we find, in the reign of Henry 
III., levied on all sorts of merchandise brought 
from beyond seas, was akin to an import duty, 
and the Prisage on wine was practically one 
taken in kind. But the first real import duties 
date from 1304, under the name of parm 
custuma: they were levied on foreign mer- 
chants only, and in addition to other existing 
duties, as follows : 

Wine, per dolium 2s. 

General merchandise, 3d. in the i61 ad valorem.. 

On 20th August 1309 these duties were 
suspended with a view to seeing whether 
consumers would gain in the price ; but on 
2nd August 1310 they were re-imposed, as ^‘no 
advantage had ensued either to the Idng or 
people.” The duty on vdne came to be called 
tWMhage, and the ad valorem dxiuy pmuda^e (see 
Tunnagb and Poundage) ; and these under 
the name of Subsidy became a regular part of 
the financial system of England. In 1548 the 
duty on wine was 3s. (except for Rhenish), and 
the poundage 12d. in the £1, or 6 per cent. 

The progenitor of the modem tariff rose in 
the shape of the Book of Rates at a compara- 
tively early period. This book, issued at first 
by the sole authority of the crown, enumerated 
the values which were to be assigned to different 
articles for the purposes of calculating the ad 
valorem duty just referred to. “These values 
were probably in the earliest instances the 
current prices of the articles imported.” One of 
these rate-books was ‘ ‘imprinted in 1545.” The 
principle of assessment was laid down ten years 
later (1555) as “to underrate the most necessary 
commodities that came into the realm, to draw 
them hither, and to overrate the superfluous 
commodities inwards to drive them away.” 


James 1. was not satisfied with this principle, 
and declared that everything required to be 
rated higher. He levied a new imposition m 
addition to the subsidy, thereby complicating 
the form in which duties "were received, and in 
many cases doubling the revenue which parlia- 
ment had intended him to derive. This gave 
rise in 1642 to the issue of a rate-book by the 
Houses of Parliament only. The book issued in 
1662 enumerated 1139 articles inwards, and 
212 outwards (see Enumerated Commodities). 

In the ensuing century it became a growing 
practice to impose fresh import duties by special 
acts in special emergencies; and by 1784 no 
fewer than 100 new heads of account referable 
to different funds — e.g. aggi-egate fund, sinking 
fund, general fund, etc. — had been opened in 
the customs department, under any or all of 
which any given article might be liable to duty. 
An example of this “bewildering and appalling 
chaos” is given on p. 18 of the First Report 
of the Customs Commissioners. Merchants 
hardly knew what they had to pay without 
expert assistance ; even officers at the outports 
were sorely puzzled. The whole system hin- 
dered trade, and lent itself to smuggling ; so 
that, in spite of the mercantile theory, which 
enforced the view that protective import duties 
were an encouragement to the country’s trade, 
it became felt that the existing system was 
intolerable. The first step in the direction of 
reform was r^ade by Pitt’s Customs Consolida- 
tion Act in 1787. This rated 1200 articles 
for duty inwards ; of these 300 were rated ad 
valorem. It also provided that all import 
duties should henceforward be carried to one 
fund, now known as the Consolidated Fund. 

But in the moment that the collection of the 
import duties was simplified, the idea which 
assigned to them an important function in 
enhancing a nation’s wealth appears to have 
gained new strength. For forty years thereafter 
the followers of Adam Smith made no impression 
on the idea. Huskisson, as chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1825, was the first statesman who 
showed the possibility of dispensing with a 
multiplicity of import duties. Sir Robert Peel, 
in the tariff of 1841, made the next move ; and 
with the triumph of the free-trade policy the 
numbers of articles subjected to duty rapidly 
diminished, as the following table will show : 


Year. 

Principal 

articles. 

Subdivisions. 

Total 

number. 

1660 

490 

1140 

1630 

1787 

290 

1135 

1425 

1826 

432 

848 

1280 

1841 

564 

488 

1052 

1849 

233 

282 

515 

1855 

153 

261 

414 

1861 

19 

123 

142 

1876 

10 

32 

42 
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At the same time the customs revenue 
snowed no signs of decrease. 

In 1855 it amounted to £22,227,570 
„ 1860 „ „ 24,891,084 

,, 1865 ■ „ „ 22,527,373 

,,1870 ' „ 21,449,843 

As a matter of fact there was a considerable 
expansion due to causes amongst which the 
progi'essive simplifications of the tariff had a 
considerable place. It is calculated that the 
customs duties remitted between 1855 and 
1870 amounted to £14,872,331, and those 
imposed to £612,916, showing an estimated loss 
of revenue of £14,259,416, which never took 
place, as the figures above quoted have shown. 

In 1860 there were duties levied on the 
importation of nineteen articles, in 1890 on ten 
only, excluding certain nainor divisions under 
“spirits,’’ The subjoined table shows those 
which had dropped out, and compares the 
produce for the three dates. 



ISb'O. 

1890. 

1910-11 

Sugar, etc?., pio- 
ciucing 

Tea 

Coffee . . 

Com, etc. . 
Butter . 

Currants 

Raisins , 

Wood . 

Tobacco, etc. 

Wine - 

Spirits . . • . 

Motor Spirit. 

Silk manufactures 
Other articles . i 

£ 

6,100,288 

6,444,157 

445,990 

761,046 

23,881 

283,897 

108,196 

294,134 

5,674,058 

1,174,103 

2,418,919 

16,676 

490,615 

£ 

abolished 

4,490,506 

172,832 

abolished 

do. 

j- 634,831 

abolished 

9,061,984 

1,302,160 

4,681,225 

abolished 

183,157 

£ 

2,960,841 

5,930,008 

664,419 

abolished 

do. 

471,813 
abolished 
17,169,868 
1,285,876 
i 4,298,484 

I 427,143 
; abolished 
49,579 


Since 1890 there have been several import- 
ant changes in the tariff. In 1901 the sugar 
duty was reimposed, maximum rate 43. 2d. the 
cwt. ; in 1908 it was reduced to Is. lOd. the 
ewt. j in 1902 a duty on corn was imposed for 
one year ; in 1909 a duty was placed on motor 
spirit, half being remitted when used for com- 
mercial purposes. 

In the import duties of various British colonies 
we find considerable divergences, illustrating 
different phases of history. Those of the older 
colonies, especially the "West Indies, have 
always borne the stamp of the old cumbrous 
regime ; those of the Australian colonies began 
with a levy of ad mlorem duties on a few 
imported articles ; but developed, as in Canada, 
into an engine for protection. The hand 
of Canadian legislators has been forced by 
xhe proximity of thd United States ; after an 
effort in 1867 to work with moderate import 
duties, the colonial manufacturers overbore 
the liberal opposition ; and the “national” 
policy of Sir J. Macdonald has, since 1879, 
been driving the Dominion into stricter forms 
of protection, chiefly directed against the 


United States, The tariff of Canada now fills 
twenty -seven closely - printed columns of a 
parliamentary return, and makes a respectable 
pamphlet by itself. Even Victoria’s covers 
eleven only. The spirit of the new protection 
has caught all the Australian colonies except 
Iffew South Wales. Them high duties are 
directed alike against the mother country and 
the foreigners. The Cape has been slowly 
tending to imitate Australia. The Eastern 
and West Indian colonies, with some excep- 
tions, have tariffs which are in form a survival 
of the old mercantile system, but their duties 
are levied simply for revenue purposes, and 
their rates are rarely excessive. As most of 
these colonies are under the more immediate 
control of the crown, there has been a con- 
siderable effort made to simplify their tariffs, 
and remove the duties on food -stuffs and 
necessaries, but the success has been small; 
local opinion, particularly in the West Indies, 
argues that imported food -stuffs are to the 
negro or coolie a luxury, and that by giving 
up the duty on such axticles, an easily-collected 
revenue would be lost without one whit im- 
proving the condition of the labourer {of. 
Colonies ; Colonial Policy). 

India, following the lead of the imperial 
government, keeps to a small and purely 
revenue tariff of import duties. 

The history of import duties in the Europeaii 
continental countries records a passage from re- 
striction to moderate duties and a reaction to 
rigid protection. For the import duty is the 
engine of protection. Prance, down to 1860, 
had always adopted a system of jealous exclu- 
sion. Maegregor, in 1841, calls the commercial 
legislation of Spain “ the most pernicious and 
restrictive of all the systems of trading exclu- 
sion.” The same condemnation was accorded 
to the other European tariffs except, perhaps, 
that of the German customs union, which had 
conferred incalculable benefit on the states in- 
cluded in it by breaking down the barriers of 
import duties between them, and assigning more 
moderate duties on the importation of foreign 
goods. The adoption of free trade by England 
induced Holland and other countries to modify 
their import tariffs. The treaty of 1860 with 
Prance marked a new era ; restriction gave way 
to dnties which, though still protective, were 
comparatively low. A great increase both in 
imports and exports was the immediate result. 
Other nations followed this example, and for 
some years the import duties of European 
countries were in practice regulated by treaties 
in the general interest. Then came the pro- 
tectionist reaction, which Prof. Bastable dates 
from the Pranco-German war of 1870 ; war 
expenditure and national jealousy gave a bias 
towards a system of heavier duties as between 
the two rivals ; other nations followed with an 
idea of protecting themselves. 
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The United States have passed through 
various stages of doubt; from 1824 to 1875 
their import duties vere alternately raised and 
lowered for two or three years at a time ; here 
again the great rise took place in the war 
period from 1861-65, and subseq[uent efforts at 
reduction made no great impression. Since 
1883 the tariff has been severely protective, ulti- 
mately culminating in the cumbrous McKinley 
tariff of 1890, which laid crushing duties on 
all foreign manufactures. Since then both the 
Dingley tariff of 1897 and the Payne- Aldrich 
tariff’ of 1909 continue the same policy. 

The South American states, influenced partly 
by the United States, and partly by European 
example, levy onerous duties. 

To sum up : England stands practically 
alone in the world as a country with a simple 
and low tariff ; in British colonies the tariffs 
are usually cumbrous, but fall into two classes, 
— the one where many import duties are merely 
the easiest way of getting revenue, the other 
where those duties are avowedly protective. 
Of foreign countries it may be said that, at the 
present day, all except Holland and Belgium 
which at a considerable interval followed Eng- 
land, have deserted the revenue and adopted 
the protective tariff. 

Incidmce of Import Duties . — The popularity 
of import duties as a source of revenue is 
usually and probably correctly ascribed to the 
fact that they are collected without application 
to any large number of the taxpayers. The 
question of their incidence has in England been 
settled for years ; the accepted view being that 
all duties paid by the merchant on importation 
are added by him to the price of the commodity, 
and are thus eventually paid by the consumer. 
It is probable’ that in early days there was 
an idea that the foreign merchant paid the 
tax. But it soon came to be understood that 
they were at least usually paid by the con- 
sumer and not by the merchants ; the order of 
1309 (see page 367) seems to be clear evidence 
of this. The proposition that they are actually 
paid by the merchant himself has been 
advanced in recent controversies with some of 
the British colonies, more particularly those in 
the West Indies, where it is commonly held 
that an increase of 5 per cent in an ad val<yr&m 
duty cannot be put on the price, but must be 
borne by the merchant, and, on the other hand, 
that a remission of duty benefits the merchant 
only, as price is not affected. This view, how- 
ever, is difficult to support, and has been con- 
tradicted by its advocates in the course of their 
own arguments. An opposite view was held 
in the case of these very colonies* in 1842 by 
both the parties to the controversy whether 
higher import duties were the best means of 
increasing the inducement to the negro to work 
(Earl Grey’s Colonial Policy , vol. i. p. 80 seq.). 
Again, it has been advanced, chiefly in the 


United States, that protective import duties 
are paid by the foreigner; but this cannot, 
properly speaking, be true for long, even when 
the foreigner’s market is restricted to the nation 
which imposes the duty. The foreign producer, 
if the consumer declines to pay a higher price, 
may consent to forego for a time a part of his 
ordinary profits, and in this sense he may ‘‘pay 
the duty ” ; but eventually he will cease pro- 
ducing ; if he is wiHing to accept a permanently 
lower rate of profit, this can hardly, in economics, 
be spoken of as paying the duty. As an illus- 
tration we may cite the case of the Bermuda 
onion-growers, who sent a deputation to Hew 
York in 1893, with a view of obtaining con- 
cessions in the matter of the import duty on 
onions. As interesting examples of the opera- 
tion of certain import duties, we may refer to 
the old duties on sugar (v. M‘Culloch, TaxaUon, 
p. 210), and those on com (u Leone Levi, On 
Taaaiiorif pp. 77-79). 

Spedjic V. Ad valorem Didies. — The question 
of speeffic or rated as against ad valorem duties 
is one that has been vigorously debated, and 
cannot be considered settled ; there are still high 
practical authorities who state that it costs no 
greater trouble to collect the latter than the 
former. The better opinion is, however, that 
ad valorem rates are constantly unfair, and give 
rise to unnecessary Motion between the customs 
staff and the merchants ; Mr. Gladstone, in his 
budget speech of 1853, adopted this opinion ; 
the customs commissioners in 1857 stated that 
the labour of their officers had been greatly 
reduced in consequence of the diminution in 
the number of ad valorem duties. This is 
equivalent to economy in the cost of collection. 
The legislation of Great Britain has been 
based on this opinion ; in 1797 there were 300 
ad valorem duties, in 1842 there were 156, in 
1855 they had been reduced to 40 : they have 
now disappeared. In the colonies they remain 
in full force, though the home government, 
where it has influence, is gradually obtaining a 
change to specific rates. 

A plan of combining a specific with an ad 
valorem duty on the same commodity has been 
adopted in the United States, and has spread 
to Canada. It hampers trade and adds to the 
labour of collection. Hearly akin to it was 
the old plan, adopted in England in 1840 and 
rejected in 1853, of adding a general percentage 
to aU duties. T?his was till lately a favourite 
mode of raising additional taxation in many of 
the British colonies. 

Amount of Duty . — It is a question of some 
nicety whether import duties should be ad- 
justed so as to represent as far as possible 
a uniform percentage on the value of the com- 
modity. Mr. Gladstone apparently adopted 
the theory in 1853, and placed the percentage 
at 10 per cent. But the nature and use of a 
commodity, and the extent of the demand for 
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it, may render a mucli Mglier percentage an 
eq^nally fair tax. The highest ad mlorma rate 
in any British colony upon general merchandise 
is 25 per cent ; it is usually far lower. Pro- 
tectiTe tariffs load imparts with duties which 
are nsnally at least SO per cent, and the general 
basis of the McKinley tariff was 50 per cent 
for aU manufactures. 

This article would not he complete without 
reference to drawbacks and the methods of 
facilitating the collection of duties. Deaw- 
BAGKS (gf.'iJ.) were the original method of re- 
lieving a merchant of the payment of part of 
the import duty when he desired to re-export a 
duty - paid article. The statute 12 Car. II. 
0 . 4, tot admitted this, reimbursing the whole 
duty in some cases, half in others. In 1788 a 
fourth of the gross revenue of the customs was 
returned by way of drawbacks. This system 
was tot modified by permitting the importation 
of articles merely on a bond for the payment 
of the duty ; this gave rise to constant fraud, 
and was the source of much risk and additional 
labour to the government. The warehousing 
system, or deposit of commodities in Boitdbd 
Waebhoxises (g.v.) until such time as the 
duty is paid, has almost entirely done away 
with drawbacks. They still, however, form a 
common item of account in colonial budgets. 

[See sources cited under Exports, Duties on, 
especially Report of Oommissiomrs of Cus- 
tom, 1867. — Leone Levi, On, faxcetion, 1860. — 
Kippax’s translation of Ustariz’ Theory etc. of 
0(mrmce, Dublm, 1752. — M^gregor, Oomaercial 

1841. — Farquhar, Rco%cmic arid Industr^ial De- 
lusions, 1891, pp. 64-73. — Bastable, Comimrce 
of Nations, ohs. vi.^. — Returns of Coloniod Tariffs, 
c6402/91 and see c2337/04. — Hall, Eist. of the 
'Customs Revenue of England.] 0. A. E. 

Imports and Exports, Freedom and 
Restraint op. "We shall deal with Imports 
and Exports separately. 

Free Rmports, — This subject may he con- 
sidered under two 'divisions. 

(a) GeneraZfreedom of importation. This matter 
may best be studied from the point of view of 
its converse (see below, Imports, Restraint 
on) : it is on the whole easier to show the 
results of moving contrary to natural laws, than 
to exhibit the working of a natural system. 
And though the general history of commerce seems 
to be the history of restriction, yet the natural 
impulse of commercial man is to exchange his 
products with others free from let and hindrance. 

The leading commercial nations of the middle 
ages admitted imports free of duty, or at a low 
duty : and the leading commercial nation of the 
present day— Great Britain— admits almost all 
commodities free of duty. The Hanseatic towns, 
in an age of general exclusion, levied duties rang- 
ing from one-half to three-quarters per cent : and 
Holland for some two centuries, and aU through 
the time of its greatness, kept its ports practically 
free to the importation of all sorts of merchandise 


from all parts of the world. It is somewhat 
surprising to find that the Turkish empire was 
the only other European power, till modern times, 
which kept its ports free for all imports, but the 
Turkish government spoiled their policy by pro- 
hibiting exports ! Early in this century, and 
before England was converted to free trade, the 
Argentine republic endeavoured to remove all 
restrictions on importation ; but it has now fallen 
under the influence of American example. 

At the present time Great Britain and some of 
her dependencies, notably India, Hong-Kong, and 
the Straits Settlements, with Holland and Belgium, 
are the only examples of an importation generally 
free. 

(5) Free importation of special articles. This is 
nowadays a usual feature even in countries which 
are strictly protectionist ; it is usual to admit free 
of duty various articles which are expected to be 
of special advantage to the importing nation. 
These axe included in a “free list” (see Free 
List). c.a.h. 

Free Exports . — As nearly all nations now 
encourage exportation, not only by refraining 
from the levy of duties but even by granting 
bounties, the expediency of leaving export trade 
generally free may be assumed. The articles on 
Exports, Duties on, and Free Trade will give 
some idea of the progress of the modern principle, 
and the cases in which it is still interfered 
with by duties. It will best be understood by 
considering the cases of its infraction. 

Restraint on Exports. — The idea of prohibit- 
ing exports of certain commodities appears to 
have infl^uenoed communities earlier than the 
attempt to restrain imports. It is based on the 
idea of preventing — to quote the French state- 
ment of it — “ah that may contribute to the 
development of foreign industry.” 

In the case of England it was first applied in 
1261 to the export of wool — ^the subject of her 
great original industry. By 8 Eliz. c, 3, and 
later enactments, severe penalties were imposed 
on those who exported sheep and wool. But 
these severe laws failed to attain their end. 
By 13 k 14 Car. II. 7, hides and leather, by 
still older statutes, metals, as late as 7 & 8 
Wih. III. c. 20, instruments of industry, were 
made the subjects of prohibition. This has 
ah now been reversed for fidty years. 

Similar prohibitions, or discouragement of 
exportation by high duties, were commou to 
most European countries. The French at the 
end of last century, in the words quoted above, 
laid down the principle publicly. The Spaniards 
prohibited the exports of corn up. to 1820: 
Turkey prohibited ah exportation till well on 
into this century. Greece, on her independence, 
was more moderate, simply imposing a duty 
of 6 per cent ad valorem ou ah exports. Sicily, 
in 1839, had recourse to a monopoly to limit 
the export of sulphur to a fixed annual amount. 

The prohibition of the exportation of precious 
metals rested ou a different shade of the idea. 
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and formed part of tlie Mercantile System 
{q,v.\ by wbich. they were considered tbe sole 
source of wealth to be retained in the country 
at all hazards. 

Prohibition on exportation to an enemy had 
a somewhat different basis, and still is recognised 
as perfectly legitimate in the case of munitions 
of war (see Contraband). 

[An excellent summary of the English history 
will be found in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
bk. iv. ch. viii. — Art. on Budget. — See also 
Macgregor’s OomM&roial and Financial Legida- 
tion of Eurojpe, and the works cited under Ex- 
ports, Duties on.] c. a. h. 

IMPORTS, Restraint on. This is a 
subject necessarily interwoven with the history 
of import duties and the theory of trade. The 
restriction of importation of foreign goods has, 
in the history of commerce, taken two forms — 
(1) absolute prohibition, (2) the imposition of 
heavy duties. It appears to have had its 
origin m the desire of keeping all production 
in the hands of the home-producer ; and so far 
it is the ancestor of protection which Mill de- 
fines as “the prohibition, or the discourage- 
ment by heavy duties, of such foreign com- 
modities as are capable of being produced at 
home ” : it was used later as a punishment to 
the foreigner. Its correlative is smuggling: 
when restriction is at its height, smuggling 
is rife. 

It appears to be true that in modern history 
England was the first prominent example of a 
restrictive policy : this policy was carried out 
rather by the Navigation Laws {g.'o.) and by 
complexity of customs laws than by direct 
prohibition or through the medium of heavy 
import duties; but as late as 1841 Macgregor 
(Commercial and Financial Legislation of Fhirope 
•and America) could state that English legisla- 
tion practicaHy prohibited the importation of 
•corn and of foreign sugars and coffee, and up to 
a recent date this was true of malt. 

, It was in France, however, that the use of 
direct prohibition and of the prohibitive duty 
was first developed. In 1664 Colbert intro- 
duced the principle of excluding foreign 
manufactures by raising the duties on them ; 
“the first absolute prohibitions of foreign 
•commodities — ^woven clothes from India and 
the East — ^became law in 1686. The celebrated 
-commercial treaty of 1786 gave a comparatively 
easy entrance to English manufactures ; but 
the subsequent wars introduced a complete 
reversal of this more ’liberal policy. The 
-episode of the prohibitions based on the Berlin 
and Milan decrees belongs rather to the story 
of the war than to ordinary commercial history ; 
but it illustrated singularly weU the futility of 
restrictions on trade : viz. the automatic tendency 
to defeat their own end. In spite of Napoleon’s 
efibrts to exclude English manufactures and 
thus ruin English commerce, these manu- 


factures not only found their way into 
continental markets, but were brought into 
France with the connivance of the French 
ministers: “M. de Talleyrand . . . secretly 
countenanced the landing of British goods 
solely for the benefit of France” (Macgregor, 
work cited, p. 38 note). Prohibition remained 
a leading feature of the French tariff till the 
treaty of 1860 with England; and of late 
years French legislation has been retrograding 
in the old direction by imposing heavy 
protective duties (see Import Duties). 

In Spain a definite restrictive policy began 
almost contemporaneously with that of France, 
and has hardly ever seen any relaxation. The 
Spanish tariff, besides hampering ti-ade by its 
complexity, loaded ah foreign imports with 
duties varying from 50 to 100 per cent of 
value ; and in the middle of the century it 
contained at least 500 total prohibitions. 
Holland, after an era of freedom, adopted a few 
fairly heavy duties in the course of this cen- 
tury, and some actual prohibitions, which were 
partly politieaL And, generally, all European 
nations have been wedded to systems of re- 
straint more or less complete. 

The leading modern examples of a restrictive 
policy are the tariffs of the United States 
enacted in 1891, 1897, and 1909 ; it was 
avowedly a stringent protective tariff, aimed at 
making the States self-supporting and crushing 
out foreign competition ; its duties amounted in 
many cases to 60 per cent of the value of the 
commodity on arrival, and this was sufficient 
in sorqe articles to causeta complete transfer of 
the capital engaged in their production from 
England to the United States. 

The evil effects of a restrictive system are (a) 
its expense to the consumer. Restriction could 
only be necessary to force a trade out of its 
natural channel, and that is always expensive. 
Other bad results appear to be felt more slowly 
than formerly, for (&) smuggling is more easily 
checked owing to facility of communication ; (c) 
adulteration and counterfeiting are more difficult 
because of the general prevalence of ininute 
inspection. 

In particular cases evils more far-reaching have 
been traced, and are doubtless still traceable to 
restriction. Macgregor in 1841 attributed the 
heavy drudgery of the peasantry and especially 
the women in France, and the backwardness of 
cultivation, to dearness of iron consequent on 
prohibitions of foreign goods. The prohibition 
of com has produced evils more patent still. 
A good illustration of this point occurred a few 
years hack, when the government of Venezuela 
was forced to suspend its heavy import duties on 
food-stuffs owing to complete failure of the home 
crops. 

The accepted opinion of economists is that all 
restraint on commerce is injurious : the whole 
theory of free trade is built up on that idea. It 
would hardly he necessary to refer to this, were 
it not that List and others have argued that 
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restriction at an early period of a nation’s Ms- ' 
tory is the source of nltimate wealth ; and the 
aoramercial greatness of England has by some 
been traced to the self-sufficiency produced by 
past restrictions on foreign trade — that is, to 
protection in past ages. These reasoners have 
neglected the fact of England’s geographical posi- 
tion and conformation, her comparatively early 
political feeedom, the early invention of macMnery, 
and other factors. 

As regards new countries, however, the system 
has been in some measure justified by the high 
authority of Mill (bk. v. ch. x. § 1) (see Protection). 

There are certain cases in which the importation 
of special articles is prohibited or restricted on 
grounds of public safety or morality : obscene 
books and prints or dangerous eiplosives are 
instances which are common to most modern 
tariffs- The case of foreign reprints of copy- 
right works — ^which are prohibited from importa- 
tion into Great Britain and Ireland and also into 
the colonies unless certain special arrangements 
have been made for the benefit of the authors (see 
5 & 6 Yict 0 . 45, § 17 ; 25 & 26 Viet. c. 68, § 10), 
rests on conventional and quasi-moral grounds. 

[Ad. Smith, W. of if., bk. iv. oh. ii. and iii. — 
For facts see John Maegregor’s Oommercictl md 
Mnancial Legislation of Eur(ype and, America, 
London, 1841. — See also, for America, Edward 
Atkinson’s Taocation and, Work, New York, 1892.] 

0. A. H. 

IMP5t unique (or Single Tax). The 
limited and restricted sense in which this term 
was used by the physiocratic school is best 
explained by the following quotations from the 
writings of Queanay and his followers. “ Taxa- 
tion ought not to be destructive of nor out of 
proportion to the total income of the nation ; 
... it must be levied directly on tb.e net return 
(produit net) of land and not on wages, or on the 
[gross] produce, in which case it would increase 
the cost of production, be detrimental to trade, 
and destroy annually a part of the wealth of 
the nation ” (Quesnay, p. 83, ed. Daire, Paris, 
1846, p. 332, ed. Oncken). Men are not at 
liberty to assess taxation according to their 
will ; it has an esserUial basis and form settled 
by the order of nature. . . . Only the portion 
of crops called the nd product (meaning after 
deduction of the outlay made by the agricul- 
turist) should contribute to taxation. . . . Taxa- 
tion is thus essentially a portion of the net 
prodvM, of land” (Dupont de Nemours, Bvym- 
crates, p. 351, ed. Daire). This system Dupont, 
in his letters to J. B. Say (p. 405 same ed.), calls 
a domanial constitution of finance lased on the 
sharing of returns. ‘‘"TOat is only a jortion 
of a net product can only be taken on a net 
product ; . . . hence the essential form of the 
tax consists in taking taxation directly where it 
is present ” (Mercier de la Eivi^re, Ordre Na~ 
twrel des BocUUs Folitigues, p. 474, ed. Daire). 
The Ahb4 Baudeau considers that a share of six 
twentieths of the net product may be allotted 
to the representatives of the sovereign 


duction d la PMlosophu ^Iconomique, p. 760, ed 
Daire). 

Viewed historically, the idea of the single tax 
is the result of a reaction against the crushing 
weight of a vexatious and omnipresent system 
of taxation. In France, as far back as 1576- 
1577, the states-general of Blois were asked to 
consider a motion of one of the members of the 
Tiers ^}tat to do away with all the existing 
taxes, and to establish instead an imp6t unique 
described as the ‘Haille igaUe” (equalised 
tallage), assessed according to the means of 
the owner of each dwelling ; it was in fact a 
kind of proportional hearth-money, from 
which, however, the nobility and clergy 
were to be exempted. This proposition was 
rejected, probably out of mistrust of the court 
(Clamageran, Eistoire de VImp6t, ii. pp. 217- 
219). The system recommended by Vauban 
in his Dime Royale (republished in Daire’s 
filconomistes financiers du XVIID Sihcle^ and 
Fetiie MhliotUque Dconomique) is well knowny 
but was rejected by IMlrabeau as ‘‘absolutely 
defective because this excellent man, having 
disregarded the principle that all wealth and 
income can only be derived from land, makes a 
muddle of his scheme by introducing an infinite 
number of double appropriations ” (Knies, Cart 
FrUdrich von Roden’s Briefiicher Verkehr mit 
Miraleau, i. p. 37, Heidelberg, 1892). In 
Italy, Bandini {q.v.) entertained the same 
notions in his Discorso Economico presented in 
1739 to the grand duke of Tuscany. 

But owing to the unsoundness and iniquity 
of its financial system, Spain is the country 
where the single tax theory took the earliest 
and kept the most persistent hold both of the 
official and the speculative mind. Eager to 
defend the founder of its Austrian dynasty 
against Ae aspersions of Spanish writers, Mr. 
Konrad Haebler, in his Wirtschaftliche RlUte 
Spaniens im 16. Jahrhimdert (p. 12), ascribes 
to Charles V. the first idea of a system of taxa- 
tion based on the establishment of a single and 
direct tax. During the decay of the Spanish 
monarchy under the emperor’s successors this 
idea was resumed under different forms: in 
1573-75 and 1592-98, the cortes of Madrid 
proposed a single tax on grist levied when it 
left the mills, and this system was advocated 
at different times either by official bodies or 
private writers down to the middle of the last 
century. In 1646j Alcazar de Arriaga, in his 
Eueva Declaracion de un medio u/niversal para 
extin^uir los tributos en Castilla (New Declara- 
tion of a Universal Plan for Suppression of 
Taxes), advocated what he denominated the 
single Aloavala, a kind of general income 
tax of '2 per cent. In 1651 father Bautista 
DAvila proposed a single general and pro- 
gressive capitation or poll-tax, Oentani, how- 
ever, is mor^ than any one else entitled to 
be considered as a direct ancestor of the 
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Frencli physiocrats. la a memorial entitled 
Tiefras (Land), and submitted in 1671 
to the king of Spain, Centani, taking up an 
opinion expressed a few years before % Juan 
de Castro, explicitly asserts that land is the 
only real wealth (la, tierra es la mrdadcra y 
fisica hacienda), and insists on the removal of 
all indirect taxation in favour of a direct and 
territorial taxation founded on an exact and 
extensive Cadastbal Subvby. About half a 
century later, the minister' Ensenada gave 
orders to proceed with this survey in Castile on 
a plan which had been successfully carried out 
in Catalonia ; and in 1770, Charles III. decreed 
the itnica contrihudon,'' which was, however, 
never actually put into force (Colmeiro, Hist, 
de la He. Polit. en Hspaha, ii. pp. 570-576)* 

In Baden, the margrave Carl Eriedrich, 
prompted by purely theoretical views, decreed a 
similar experiment in three villages — Dallingen 
(district of Pforzheim), Bahl^ngen, and Then- 
ingen (district of Hochberg). Established in 
the years 1770 and 1771, it by degrees excited 
the discontent of the population, was gradually 
abandoned, and came to an end about the be- 
ginning of the present century. A good and 
clear account of this experiment is given in 
Conrad’s Jahrhucher fur Hatimialoehonomie u. 
Statistik, 1872, vol. xix. (article by Emming- 
haus, G. F. von Baden’s Fhysiocratische 
Verlindungen. See also Rodolphe Reuss, Ch. 
de Butri, Strasbourg, 1890). 

In Prance, although the physiocratic doctrines 
always remained confined to theory, their influence 
may be traced in the steady aversion to indirect 
taxation of the representative assemblies at the 
time of the revolution of 1789. But after the 
space of a very few years, this aversion had to be 
overcome, for whatever may be its theoretical 
merits, no system of single taxation could possibly 
satisfy the ravenous appetites of our modern 

[In addition to the works mentioned before, see 
Mirabeau’s TMorie de VImpdt (1761), various 
writings by Turgot collected by Daire in his edi- 
tion imder the heading of J7npdt (vol. i. pp. 392- 
434), and Turgot’s Reflexions swr la Formation et 
la Distribution des Richesses, in the first volume 
of Melanges (ed. Daire). — Condillac, Le Commerce 
ei le Gouvemement (pp. 855-359), also Cantillon, 
Fssai sur la nature du Commerce, 1756 (pp. 55-61, 
Harvard reprint, 1892). — Saint Pdravy, Memoire 
mr les Effets de VImpdt Indirect (1768), etc. 

Among the opponents of the tax are Yoltaire, 
L’homme aux Quarante Ecus. — ^Forbonnais, Prvn- 
cipes Economiques in Daire’s Melanges (p. 236 note, 
and p. 210, notes 1 and 2). — Mably, Routes 
proposies aux Economistes sur VOrdre Naturel des 
Bodites Politiques (Paris, 1768, pp. 40-44). — 
Oeashn (q.v.), Essai Analytique swr la Richesse 
et sur VImptt (London, 1767). — ^Rivi^re, L’Ami 
de. la Paix ou Riponse d la TMorie de VImpdt du 
Marquis de Mirdbeau (1761). — Champalin, Teuxe- 
Personndleet Unique (1789). — G-uirandet, .Errewr 
des Economistes sur VImpdt (1790). 


Consult also the valuable article by Dr. Stephan 
Bauer (Zur Entstehung der Physiocratie in 
Conrad’s Jdhrbucher fur Nat. Oeh. u. Statistik, 
Jena, 1890) and Professor A. Oncken (Zur 
Qesdhichie der Physiocratie in Schmoller’s Jahrbaoh 
fur Gesetzgebung, Leipzig, 1893).] B. ca. 

(See EPHi^MfiiRiDEs ; Phtsioceats ; Single Tax.) 

IMPOUND. An expression originally used 
in respect of distrained cattle only, which were 
placed into a “ pound ” by way of security. It 
is now used generally with respect to any objects 
which, with some ulterior purpose, are put into 
a place of security. Thus a judge may order 
documents to be impounded if he thinks they 
may furnish material for a criminal prosecution. 
As to the way in which: such documents are to 
he dealt with, see Rules of the Supreme Court, 
Order 42, Rule 33 a. e. s. 

IMPRESSMENT. Prom the earliest times 
every free and able-bodied Englishman has been 
liable to military service, but only for purposes 
of defence. The service of the primitive Pybd, 
and of the later militia, was restricted to putting 
down rebellion and repelling invasion. The 
sovereign could not lawfully claim the service 
of the subject for the purpose of manning the 
fleet, or of forming armies to serve abroad. 
But voluntary enlistment did not always furnish 
men enough for these purposes. The Tudors 
and Stuarts, therefore, had recourse to impress- 
ment. Impressment may he defined as an 
iiTegular and arbitrary compulsion to serve. 
It differs from the modern Oonsobiption, which 
is also compulsory, but imposes uniform and 
definite liabilities either on the whole popula- 
tion or on large^classes of the community. In 
England, sailors were liable to be pressed for 
naval service (see Alexander Justice), and men 
of the lower classes generally were liable to be 
pressed for military service. The impressment 
of sailors for the navy feU upon so limited a 
class, 'and was so convenient as a means of secur- 
ing the national safety, that in spite of the gross 
abuses which it involved, it was maintained down 
to the close of our great naval wars, and never 
elicited a serious protest either from the courts 
of law or from parliament. It was otherwise with 
impressment for military service. The hard- 
ships which it involved affected a much greater 
number of persons, and the military strength 
which it lent to the crown provoked the 
jealousy of the friends of constitutional freedom. 
The impressment of soldiers by Charles I. in 
the course of his conflict with the Scotch people 
led to the statutory declaration made in 16 Oar. 
I. c. 28, that no subject ought to be impressed, 
or compelled, to go out of his country to serve 
as a soldier except in case of the sudden coming 
of strange enemies into the kingdom. But 
parliament regarded impressment as necessary 
upon occasion, for by this very act it sanctioned 
the pressing of soldiers to serve in the Irish 
war. Several acts of parliament in the course 
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of the last century sanctioned the pressing of 
vagrants, and of idle or disorderly persons. 
Since 1780 impressment of soldiers has been 
virtually unknown. Impressment of sailors 
became unnecessary after the close of the French 
wars, hut has never been declared unlawful. 
Should voluntary enlistment hereafter fail to 
supply the needs of the army and navy, re- 
course will probably be had to some scheme 
of conscription.. The old impressment was 
inequitable in principle and brutal in execution. 
Much may be said for the pohoy of recruiting 
the army from the least valuable class of citizens. 
But the pressing of vagrants and disorderly 
persons would be a feeble resource now that the 
size of armies has been so much increased. 

[See Clode, Military Forces of the Crovm . — 
Anson, Law and Custom of .the Constitution . — 
Captain Marryat, R.N., Suggestions for the aboli- 
tion of the present System of Impressment in the 
Naval Service, 1822. — Edinburgh Review, Nov. 
1814.] F. 0. M. 

IMPREST in public accounts denotes an 
advance to a sub-accountant or individual, usu- 
ally from an authorised vote, to b6 accounted 
for in detail after expenditure. o. a. n. 

IMPRISONMENT FOE DEBT. See Debt, 
Imfeisonmbnt fob. 

INCOME may be defined as the wealth, 
measui'ed in money, which is at the disposal of 
an individual, or a community, per year or 
other unit of time. This term is not easily 
freed from ambiguity. Does wealth imply 
materiality ; as Mill decides in a passage {Fol. 
Econ., bk. i. ch. iii, § 2) which has been severely 
criticised by Mr. Carman with reference to 
that, kind of wealth which constitutes income 
(Produdion and Distribution, p. 31). The 
attribute in q^uestion may seem to be the only 
logical ground for a distinction which has been 
drawn by high authorities : by Dudley Baxter 
(Nation^ Income, ch. viii.) between “ original 
earnings,” namely, “the productive income 
from agriculture and manufacture,” and the 
“second-hand income” “paid out of original 
earnings ” ; and by Leone Levi {Report of the 
British AssocMion, 1881, p. 274), between 
“income derived from independent sources of 
production ” and an opposite kind including 
“ professional incomes which really constitute 
the expenditure of other classes.” Can 
“original” and “independent” here mean 
anything but material? Probably it is best 
not to take this distinction, and to understand 
the “aggregate of commodities material and 
immaterial, including services of aU kinds,” 
(Marshall) which have the character of wealth. 

Among such objects a distinction is drawn 
between those which commonly fetch a price 
and those which, though exchangeable, are not 
commonly exchanged. If a mother hire another 
woman to watch her baby while she herself 
works at a factory, the amount of paid services 


is greater than it would be if the mother 
attended to her home and the other woman 
worked in the factory. But the “aggregate of 
commodities ” may well be less. So “no account 
is commonly taken of the benefit he [a man] 
derives from the use of his furniture ” (Marshall), 
The distinction between possibly exchangeable 
and actually exchanged must be attended to 
when we compare incomes in widely different 
states of society in one of which many gifts’ of 
nature are free, in another, appropriated. The 
diffei-ence between the ‘ ‘ luxuries, conveniences, 
and necessities” enjoyed by the English labourer, 
now and in the age of the Tudors, cannot be 
calculated from the difference in the respective 
money-incomes. 

Next, what is meant by “at disposal,” or 
the term which some would prefer, “net”? 
It excludes that portion of incomings which is 
required to keep up capital, and other out- 
goings. Are we then to exclude from the 
income of the labourer the expenditure which 
is necessary for his efficiency? This view is 
taken in a masterly report on the Common 
'imoLsure of value in direct taxation, by a com- 
mittee of the British Association, which in- 
cluded Farr and Jevons and Newmarch {Report 
of the British Association for 1 8 78). They say : 
“As the horse has to be clothed and stabled, 
so the productive labourer has to be clothed 
and housed.” But there is this difference, that 
the cart-horse’s food and gear are not “goods of 
the first order,” objects of human consumption. 

Again, among outgoings, should we place 
that portion of earnings which forms com- 
pensation for disagriments ? If the trade of a 
butcher “is in most places more profitable 
than the greater part of common trades ” only 
because it is “an odious business” (Adam 
Smith), should we say that the real net income 
of the butcher is the same as that of his neigh- 
bour in a common trade ? 

The preceding ambiguities are common to 
individual and social income (which is the sum 
of the incomes of individuals) ; the following 
is peculiar to social income: “Is the richness 
of a nation to be measured by the aggregate 
money-income of its inhabitants, or % their 
average income ” ? Prof. Marshall, who asks 
this q[uestion, suggests that “a rough notion 
of the economic strength of a nation . . . may 
be got by multiplying the aggregate income of 
its inhabitants by their average income.” 

It is fortunate that some of these difficulties 
disappear when the object is only to compare 
the incomes of different nations, or of the same 
nation, at different epochs. If the compared 
incomes are calculated on a uniform though 
imperfect plan, the ratios between the results 
are apt -to be trustworthy (cp. Nicholson’s 
Principles of Political Economy, p. 216) ; pro- 
vided that account is taken of differences in the 
value of money. An« example of the latter 
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correction is afforded by Sir E. Giffen’s estimates 
of tbe growtli of capital, whicli are based upon 
tbe growth of income. 

[The most philosophical treatment of the subject 
known to the writer is to be found in Erof. 
Marshall’s Frvmijgles in the chapter on “Income ” 
{bk. ii.), and the sections relating to “National 
Dividend ” (see Index). See also preface to 3rd 
edition. Thestatisticsintheotherworkswhichhave 
been referred to also deserve attention.] f. t. e, 

INCOME TAX IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

History, p. S75; Scope of the Tax, p. 375; Basis of 
Charge, p. 876 ; Exemptions, p. 376 ; Inequalities, 
p. 377 ; Differentiation, p. 877 ; Graduation, p. S77 ; 
Incidence, p. 378 ; Bate and Yield, p. 378. 

Mstory. — ^It was only during the 19 th century 
that a general income tax, imposed alike on 
profits derived from property, from trade and 
commerce, and from personal exertions, has 
become a normal method of levying taxation. 
In England a graduated tax, sometimes called 
an income tax, was levied in 1435 and again 
in 1450, but these taxes, as Thorold Eogees 
points ont, fell short of the scope of a general 
income-tax, being levied only on those who 
possessed fixed sources of personal revenues 
{Economio l7Uer;pretaUon of Eistory, p. 130 ; 
see also Dowell’s History of Tcumtiorif vol. i. 
pp. 112 and 116). In the reign of Henry 
VIII. taxes levied on earnings were imposed, 
but unsuccessfully, and from this time until 
the close of the 18 th century no further 
attempt seems to have been made to levy a 
general income-tax. 

Even under the great strain on our finances 
caused by the Erench war, it was with reluctance 
that W. Pitt made, in 1798, the great experiment 
of imposing a general iucome-tax, and he only 
did so after the failure of his attempt to arrive 
indirectly at the taxation of income by means 
of his celebrated plan of the Teiple Assess- 
ment (g'.u). The income-tax imposed by Pitt 
was repealed on the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Amiens ; but the tax was reimposed within a 
year by Addington, and remained in force until 
the end of the war. In 1842 Sir Eobert Peel 
revived the tax to enable him to introduce fiscal 
reforms, and to improve the commerce and 
manufactures of the &gdom. It was intended 
that the revival should only be temporary, but 
tbe tax had now ceased to be a war-tax, and 
since 1842 it has maintained its place as one 
of the recognised means of meeting ordinary 
expenditure. In 1853 the area of the tax, 
which had previously been confined to Great 
Britain, was extended to include Ireland. 

On one occasion only since 1842 has a serious 
proposal been made for the immediate repeal of 
the tax. On the dissolution of parliament in 
1874, the prime minister (Mr, Gladstone) in a 
manifesto to his constituents announced his 
view that the circumstances of the time ren- 
dered it practicable to confer on the country 


the advantage and relief of the total repeal ol 
the tax, wMch it had been the “happy for- 
tune ” of Mr. Lowe to reduce from 6d. to 3d. 
But on the re-assembling of parliament, Mr. 
Gladstone’s government found themselves in a 
minority and resigned. Their successors re- 
tataed the tax, reducing it however to 2d-, the 
lowest rate at which it has ever stood. If the 
proposed repeal had been effected, chancellors 
of the exchequer would have been deprived of 
the most elastic of taxes, by the aid of which 
it is always possible to balance a budget ; and 
it is difficult to see how the expenditure cf 
subsequent years could have been met without 
reviving the tax. 

Sccype of the Tax . — The Income Tax Acts 
charge with duty income derived from every 
source in the United Kingdom, whether the 
person to whom the income accrues resides in 
the United Kingdom or abroad ; and also 
income received in the United i^gdom by 
persons residing in this country from foreign 
or colonial sources. The duties are ranged 
under five schedules of charge (16 & 17 Viet, 
c. 34, § 2) as follows : 

SekeduUe A imposes a duty on the owners of 
lands and houses in the United Kingdom. 
SelmduU B on the occupiers of lands in the 
United Kingdom. 8c}ied%U 0 on annuities, 
dividends, and interest payable in the United 
Kingdom on government securities, British, 
colonial, or foreign. Schedule JD on annual 
profits arising to persons residing in the United 
Kingdom from any kind of property wheresoever 
situate, or from any profession, trade, employ- 
ment, or vocation wheresoever carried on ; on 
annual profits arising to persons not resident 
in the United Kingdom from property situate, 
or from any profession, trade, employment, or 
vocation exercised, in the United Kingdom; 
and on interest of money, annuities, and other 
annual profits and gains. Schedule E on income 
derived from public offices or employments of 
profit, and on annuities, pensions, or stipends 
payable by Her Majesty or out of the public 
revenue of the United Kingdom. These familiar 
schedules of charge had their origin in 1803. 
The tax imposed by Pitt was levied on a general 
return made by each taxpayer of Ms income 
from every source. But in 1803 the present 
system of charging income-tax upon all property 
and profit at their first source was infroduced, 
with the twofold object of reducing the tempta- 
tions to evasion, and of preventing unnecessary 
disclosure of the amount of the total income of 
the taxpayers. It is to the adoption of this 
system that the success wMch has attended 
the administration of the English income-tax 
is mainly due. The duty charged on lands 
and houses is collected from the occupier, who 
is empowered, on payment of his rent, to deduct 
the duty applicable thereto ; and the landlord 
in turn is entitled to deduct a proportionate 
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amoTint of duty from any ground rent, anmiily, 
rent cTiarge, interest, or other annual sum 
secured on the property. In like manner the 
profits derived from a ' trade or business are 
assessable in one sum on the company, firm, 
or person carrying on the concern, and the 
burden is distributed amongst the persons who 
are entitled to share in the profits, or to receive 
dividends, interest, or other annual payments 
thereout, by deduction of a proportionate 
.amount of duly from each such payment. 
Dividends and interest payable out of untaxed 
sources, by the agents in England of foreign 
or colonial governments or companies, are 
charged in the hands of such agents ; and, 
wherever practicable, provision is made for 
the assessment of the tax on distributors of 
profits, who have no personal interest in 
escaping payment, ■ instead of on the ultimate 
recipients. The produce of the tax in 1803 
under this system, at the rate of 5 per cent,- 
was almost equal to the produce of the 10 per 
' cent duty levied in 1799 upon the general 
returns of the iudividual taxpayers. 

Basis of Charge . — Assessments under Schedule 
A on lands and houses are based, in Great 
Britain on the rack-rental value of the property, 
subject to the deduction of land tax and certain 
other public burdens imposed by law on the 
owners^; in Ireland on the poor-law valuation, 
‘subject to reduction in cases where such valua- 
tion exceeds the rental value. Until 1894 no 
allowance was granted in respect of the cost 
of repairs, insurance, and other expenses 
incidental to the maintenance of the properly 
in a condition to command its existing rent. 
But the Finance Act 1894, which equalised 
the death duties chargeable on really and 
personalty, also reduced the income-tax assess- 
ment on the gi'oss value of lands and houses 
under Schedule A by a sum equal in the case 
of lauds to one-eighth, and in the case of houses 
to one-sixth, of the assessment. Additional 
Belief followed in 1910. Under Schedule B 
the farmer is charged on one -third of the 
annual value of his land, on the assumption 
that his profits may amount to one -third 
of his rent. Dividends and interest chargeable, 
under Schedule 0, and the salaries of offices 
chargeable under Schedule E, are assessed on 
the actual amount receivable within the year. 
Under Schedule D assessments are based on an 
estimate arrived at by taking, in some cases, the 
average profit for the three preceding years, in 
others, the profits of the preceding or the esti- 
mated profits of the current year. Mines are 
assessable under Schedule A, but according to 
Schedule D on the average profits of the five 
preceding years ; and quarries, ironworks, gas- 
works, waterworks, railways, etc., on the profits 
of the year preceding. Belief, is allowed at the 
end of the year when the profits have diminished. 

Ea^mptioM . — Of the exemptions from duty 


gmnted by the Income Tax Acts, by far the 
most important are those in favour of persons 
with small incomes. The extension of these 
exemptions has been a marked feature of the 
income-tax legislation of recent years. When 
Pitt introduced the income-tax in 1799, he 
exempted persons whose incomes were under 
£60, and imposed lower rates on incomes under 
£200. Subsequently, these exemptions were 
withdrawn entirely in the case of incomes from 
realised properly ; whilst in the case of profits 
from professions, trades, and offices, the limit of 
exemption was reduced to £50, and of partial 
relief to £160. On the revival of the tax by 
Peel in 1842, exemption was granted to persons 
whose total incomes from whatever source 
derived were under £160. This relief was 
somewhat curtailed in 1853, when Mr. 
Gladstone introduced an act which exempted 
incomes under £100, and imposed a reduced 
rate of duty on incomes between £100 and# 
£150. The limit of exemption was again 
raised in 1876 to £160 by Sir Stafford 
Northcote (Lord Iddeslbigh), and in 1894 
to £160 by Sir William Harcourt, whilst 
the range of abatement was extended under 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Gladstone in 1858, Mr. Lowe (Lord Shbr- 
bbookb) in 1872, Sir Stafford Northcote in 
1876, and Sir William Harcourt in 1894), 
until in 1898 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (now 
Viscount St. Aldwyn) introduced the present 
scale, under which incomes not exceeding £400 
receive an allowance of £160 ; not exceeding 
£500, £150 ; not exceeding £600, £120 ; and 
not exceeding £700, £70. In 1909, £10 
was allowed for each child under sixteen, 
provided total income did not exceed £500. . 
Earned income was charged 9d. up to 
£2000, and a supertax on excess over £3000 
when the income is £5000 or over. Belief 
has been defended as exempting the wages 
of labour. To avoid anomalies which would 
arise if the tax came iuto full operation at 
any given point, it has been thought better 
to graduate the transition. The relief given 
has also been defended on the ground that it 
tends to correct the inequality which arises 
from the greater proportional pressure of the 
taxes on articles of consumption on persons 
with small incomes. The Income Tax Acts 
also grant exemptions in favour of the public 
buildhigs of any college or hall in the univer- 
sities, or of any hospital, public school, or 
almshouse ; of income legally applicable and 
applied to charitable purposes ; and of tbe 
properly and income of registered friendly 
societies. Savings banks, industrial and 
provident societies, and the provident funds 
of trade unions are also entitled to a certain 
measure of relief. The exemption in favour of 
payments for life insurance, and of payments 
to secure deferred annuities, is especially note- 
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worthy. It is of course a partial exemption in 
favour of savings, and was introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1863, admittedly as a concession 
to tlie general feeling that a man ought to have 
at any rate the opportunity of investing his 
savings without being liable to income-tax. 
upon them {Hamarcl, vol. 125, p. 1385). The 
deduction under this head is restricted to a sum 
not exceeding one-sixth part of the assurer’s 
chargeable income. 

Inequalities. — The income-tax has been 
much criticised, especially in its earlier years, 
on the ground of its inquisitorial nature and 
of the alleged inequality of its incidence. 
Unfortunately an income-tax which entirely 
ceased to be inquisitoiial would in great measure 
cease to be effective ; but in England this objec- 
tion has been minimised as far as possible by the 
assessment of income at its first source in the 
manner already described. The inequalities of 
the income tax have been much discussed both 
in and out of parliament, and the whole subject 
was thoroughly investigated by the select 
committees appointed for the purpose in 1851-52 
and 1861. One of the main objections foimerly 
alleged against the tax was that no allowance 
was granted from the assessments upon lands 
and houses in respect of the portion of the rent 
which was not available as income, being 
applied to the maintenance of the property in 
insurance and repairs. This defect has been 
remedied by the Einance Act 1894, not indeed 
by the allowance of the actual outgoings in 
each individual case, which would involve 
immense difficulty and friction, but by an all- 
round deduction calculated to do substantial 
justice in the great majority of cases. Other 
objections raised against the scheme of the 
tax were that it charged savings as well as 
expenditure ; that it taxed all incomes at the 
same rate, whether they were permanent or 
temporary, spontaneous or earned ; and that 
capital was sometimes taxed as well as income, 
as in the case of (1) capital given as the 
consideration for annuities for years or life, 
which is taxed in the annuity through which 
it is beiug- repaid with interest, aud (2) 
capital in the course of realisation through 
the working of mines, which is taxed in the 
assessment of the entire value of their pro- 
duce. The committee of 1852 separated with- 
out being able to agree in any recommend- 
ation, and contented themselves with merely 
reporting the evidence taken. But the 
committee of 1861 arrived at the conclusion 
that no plan had been proposed to them which 
afforded a basis for a practicable and equitable 
re-adjustment of the income tax, and that the 
objections urged against it were objections to 
its nature and essence rather than to the 
particular shape which had been given to it. 

Differentiaiim. — In recent years, however, 
the proposal to impose differential rates of duty 


under which industrial incomes shall be taxed 
more lightly than spontaneous incomes has 
been once more revived. The principle of a 
differential income tax has received the 
powerful support of J. S. Mill {Principles of 
Political Pconomy, bk. v. ch. 2, § 4). Mill 
would have preferred, if it were possible, to tax 
only the part of income devoted to expenditure, 
exempting that which is saved ; on the ground 
that unless savings are exempted, the con- 
tributors are twice taxed ou what they save, 
and only once on what they spend. But he 
considered that *‘if no plan can be devised for 
the exemption of actual savings, sufficiently free 
from liability to fraud, it is necessary, as the 
next thing in point of justice, to take into 
account in assessing the tax what the different 
classes of’ contributors ought to save. And 
there would probably be no other mode of 
doing this than the rough expedient of two 
different rates of assessment. There would be 
great difficuliy in taking into account differences 
of duration between one terminable income and 
another ; and in the most frequefit ease, that of 
incomes dependent on life, differences of age 
and health would constitute such extreme 
diversity as it would be impossible to take 
proper cognisance of.” Fawcett {Manual of 
Political Economy^ bk. iv. ch. 2) discusses 
the question at some length. He allows that 
the income tax ought not to be levied at a 
uniform rate, if tbe principle is admitted that 
each single tax should be so adjusted that 
every individual should contribute to it in 
proportion to his ability. He points out, 
however, that this is impossible in the case 
of other taxes, and considers that equality of 
taxation can be best secured, not by botching 
and patching each single tax, hut by contemplat- 
ing the revenue as a whole. After reviewing 
some of the obstacles to any attempt to levy the 
income tax in such a way that each individual 
should contribute to it in proportion to Ms 
means, he adopts the conclusion that the 
present method of levying the tax cannot with 
advantage be changed. And this is the view 
which has been taken by our greatest financial 
statesmen. Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), when 
he was for the first time chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1852, unsuccessfully proposed to 
introduce a differential tax, hut he did not 
afterwards repeat the attempt. On the other 
hand Pitt, Peel, Gladstone, and others have 
resisted the introduction of a differential duty. 
On one of these occasions Mr. Gladstone said 
{Mansard, vol. 169, p. 1838), “Mr. Pitt and 
Sir R. Peel have both considered this question, 
and have both left the tax as a uniform income 
tax, not indeed as the image of perfection in 
our fiscal system, hut as that form on which, 
as wise, prudent, and practical men, they 
found it necessary to take their stand.” 

Graduation. — ^Another important question in 
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•elation to tlie income tax is that of graduation. 
Che relief granted to incomes not exceeding 
$700 constitutes a substantial graduation of 
she duty in the case of the majority of the 
persons who fall within the scope of the tax. 
But in some quarters the opinion is held that 
the tax should be graduated not only 
degressively but progressively. The question 
of progressive taxation has been dealt with 
elsewhere (see G-eaduated Taxation). Here 
it will suffice to mention that there are grave 
practical difficulties in the way of applying the 
principle of progression to the income tax. It 
certainly would not be worth while to abandon 
the system o-f assessing income at its source in 
order to impose higher rates of dnty on the 
larger incomes ; and even if the progressive 
duties were levied by a separate supplementary 
assessment, it would be impossible to prevent 
considerable evasion, and the procedure and 
penalties necessary to ensure a tolerable degree 
of accuracy would probably be regarded as very 
harsh and inquisitorial. 

IncidcTice. — ^The English income tax is 
combination of taxes on rent, profits, and wages. 
Its incidence is the same as that of separate 
taxes on those sources of income respectively 
(see Taxation, Incidence of). Bastable 
{Public Finance^ 3rd ed. p. 493) says ; “Taxes 
on rent, on the higher kinds of wages, or on 
employers’ gains, are not easily shifted. Even in 
the case of interest, unless the growth of capital 
is checked, a tax tends to remain on the payer. 
Therefore, speaking broadly, we may say that 
the shifting of an income tax is not to be 
expected, and in the rare cases where it does 
happen is brought about, either by a check in 
the growth of capital through diminished 
interest, or by disturbances in the relations of 
the several industries aud trades through its 
action. ” And Seligman {SMftvtig aTid Iwddmce of 
Taaaiion, p. 179) says : “The tax on economic 
rent and net profits cannot he shifted, so that for 
all members of the community, except the wage 
earners, an income tax levied on pure income 
would indeed tend to stay where it is put. And 
in so far as the lowest incomes are exempted from 
the tax, the tendency would also be for the income 
tax on the labourer to stay where it is put.” 

Mate and Yield . — ^The income tax is imposed 
annually at rates varying according to the 
financial requirements of the year. The war 
tax of the early part of the 19th century was 
levied chiefly at the rate of 2s. iu the £. In 1 842 
the tax was imposed at the rate of 7d. iu the 
£, and so romatned for twelve years. It has 
varied greatly since, touching its highest point 
(Is. 4d. in 1855 and 1S56) during the Crimean 
■War, and its lowest, 2d., in 1874 and 1875. 
From 1888 to 1892 it stood at 6d., but rose to 
7d. in 1893, and 8d. in 1894. The foUowiug 
table gives the rate and yield of the tax at 
decennial intervals since 1842. 


Year. 


Net produce. 

Yield par penny. 

1842-43 

7d. 

5,405,161 

772,166 

1862-63 

7d. 

5,670.030 

810,004 

1862-63 

9d. 

10,731,673 

1,192,408 

1872-73 

4d. 

6,964,353 

1,741,088 

1882-83 

6id. 

12,758,661 

1,962,871 

1892-93 

6d. 

13,439,300 

2,239,856 

1902-03 

Is. 3d, 

38,037,931 ! 

2,535,862 

1909-101 

Is. 2d. 

37,679,902 , 

2,691,422 


1 Figures not quite complete. 

[Bobiuson, Laws relating to the Income Tax^ 
1895. — Dowell’s Income Tax Laws, 5th ed. 1902. 
— Ellis’s Income Tax Acts, 3rd. ed. 1893. — Pratt's 
Income Tax, by Bedman, 1904. — Dowell’s History of 
Taxation and Taxes in England, 2iid. ed. 1888. — 
Cobden, Speeches, etc., 1878. Annual reports of 
Commissioners of Inland Eevenue, especially 1857, 
1870, and 1886. Beports of Committees on Income 
Tax, 1851-52, 1861, and 1905.] B. b. n. b. 

INCOME-TAX ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUBOPE. 

Austria, p. 379; Bavaria,Wart 0 inburg, and Mecklenburg, 

g 879 ; Prussia, p. 378; North German States, p. S79; 
olland, p. 379 ; Italy, p. 379 ; Switzerland, p. 879. 

Continental writers use the equivalents of 
the word “income-tax” (Einkommensteuer, 
impdt sur le revenu, imposta sui redditi) to 
designate a tax levied on individuals in respect 
of the whole of their income ; the taxes which 
are deducted from income as it arises, or levied 
on the objects from which income is derived, 
are generally designated by other names {e.g. 
Ertragsteuer). Taxes of the first kind are, as 
a rule, included by scientific writers among 
“subjective” taxes, whilst the last-mentioned 
taxes are called “objective.” The rate of 
income-tax in most continental countries is not 
adjusted from year to year according to the 
position of the budget, but is fixed once for all 
by statute. 

Some kind of income-tax exists in Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy ; in France the tax 
called “personnelle mobiliere” could not be 
called income-tax in any sense, and the proposal 
of a regular income tax has hitherto not met 
with success. [For position of income-tax in 
France, see Appendix.] 

The principal characteristics of continental 
income-taxes will appear from the following 
statement : 

1. Garmmiy . — The empire Has no direct 
taxes of any kind, but the individual states 
have income-taxes of some sort. They may 
be divided into three groups : 

{a) Prussia . — Tip to a recent period Prussia 
had a general income-tax, and certain additional 
objective taxes, viz. taxes on revenue from laud, 
biddings, and trades. The latter, since the 
1st Ajiril 1895, have been transferred to the 
local authorities. The centraT government now 
receives a general income-tax, that is, a tax on 
the whole income of each individual. The tax 
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is progressive, and rises by steps from about 
^ per cent to about 4 per cent. In addition 
to tbe general income-tax, there is a tax on 
income from funded property, vrhich is a 
complementary tax (Erganzungsteuer) intended 
to give an advantage to income derived from 
productive employment. It is levied on the 
capital value on the whole of each person’s real 
and personal property (not including furniture 
and movable goods not attached to land, or 
used as plant for purposes of trade), and is 
about per cent of the assessed value of the 
capital which, taMng the average return on 
capital to be 4 per cent,, is equal to about 
per cent on the income. The Prussian 
laws relating to income-tax and complementary 
tax are dated respectively 1891 and 1893 ; 
the latter did not come into force until the 
1st January 1895. 

(&) The other North German States (except- 
ing MecM&nhurg) and the Grand Duchies of 
Baden and Eesse have a general income-tax, 
and some additional objective taxes. 

(c) Bmaria^ Wurtemheo'g, and Meckl&rdMrg 
have no general subjective income-tax, but a 
number of objective taxes, viz. taxes on income 
from land, from buildings, from trades, and 
from investments. Bavaria has a partial 
income-tax, intended to affect incomes not 
coming under the above heads, viz. income 
from (i) wages below 1|- marks per diem ; 
(ii) professions and farming ; (iii) wages above 
If marks per diem, and salaries. In the first- 
named class the tax is a fixed amount for each 
person ; in the second class the incomes are 
sub-divided into categories, each charged with 
a fixed rate varying from per cent to 1 per 
cent ; in the third class the tax is progressive, 
the first 1020 marks of each income pay J per 
cent, the next 510 marks f per cent, and the 
rest of the income pays 1 per cent. * Wurtem- 
berg has also a similar partial income-tax. 

2. Austria has a very complicated system. 
There is no 'general income-tax. The tax on 
revenue from land and from Austrilh invest- 
ments is generally deducted at the source. 
There is no tax on income from foreign invest- 
ments, and Austrian loans are frequently issued 
as bearing interest free of income-tax. There 
is an assessed income-tax on (a) income derived 
from trade, small traders being exempted j 
(h) income derived from professions, salaries, 
and wages, workmen and domestic servants 
being exempted ; (c) income from interest on 
loans from which the tax is not deducted on 
payment, and which is not exempted from tax. 
The tax on income from trades and on interest 
is 5 per cent, but traders are also subject to an 
objective tax ; the tax on income from profes- 
sions and salaries is progressive, and rises from 
1 per cent to 10 per cent. Additions are made 
to the regular tax according ^o the financial 
requirements of each year, and as they have of 


late amounted to 100 per cent of the regular 
tax, the rates seem very high. It appears, 
however, that the authorities are very lenient 
in respect of the assessments, and only govern- 
ment officials, whose tax is deducted from their 
salaries, are the sufferers. 

3. Switzerland. — In the Swiss cantons there 
is generally a property -tax, assessed on the 
capital value of all funded property, but the 
value in many cases is assigned on the basis of 
annual income. In addition to this property- 
tax, most cantons have a supplementary income- 
tax, which affects income not derived from taxed 
property. In Basel- stadt and in Basel- land 
there are general income-taxes in addition tO’ 
the property-taxes ; but in Basel-land, interest 
derived from invested capital is exempted from 
income-tax. 

4. Italy. — All income, except income derived 
from land, is subject to a general income-tax, 
which, however, is deducted at the source in 
respect of dividends and interest on investments, 
payable in Italy, and salaries. The tax amounts 
to 18^ per cent, but the various kinds of incomes 
are differentiated in the following manner : 
(a) income from investments is assessed at the 
Ml amount; (b) income derived partly from 
capital and partly from work, such as income 
derived from industry or trade, is assessed at 
J of the full amount ; (c) income derived ex- 
clusively from work, such as professional income, 
income derived from salaries or wages, not 
coming under the next head, is assessed at 
J of the full amount ; (d) income received in 
respect of salary by government, provincial, or 
municipal officials, is assessed at ^ of the Ml 
amount. Special rules are applicable to farmers, 
and there is an elaborate system of exemptions 
and deductions in respect of smaller incomes. 

5. Holland. — Recent legislation (1892-98) 
has introduced a system by which income from 
funded property is more heavily taxed than 
other income, though the distinction is not 
as marked as in Prussia. A property tax is 
charged on the surplus value of a person’s real 
and personal property over 10,000 flonns 
(property, the value of which does not exceed 
13,000 florins, being exempt, and real property , 
not beiug assessed at its fall selling value). 
This tax rises from ^ per cent to ^ per cent, and 
— on the basis of an annual return on capital 
of 4 per cent — is equivalent to a tax on income 
risiug from 1 per cent to 5 per cent ; there is 
also a tax on income not derived from property, 
which rises from 2 per cent to per cent 
(incomes not exceeding 650 florins being 
exempt). 

[See articles “Einlcommensteuer,” and “ Vermo- 
gensteuer,’^ in Handwbrterbuch der Staatswissen- 
schaften, and the works therein referred to ; see 
also Wagner, Finanzwissmschcft, vol. ii. — 
Eoscher, Finanmissenschcft. — Meyer, Deutsches 
Verwaltungsrecht. — Bastable. Public Finance^ 
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lOOS.—Greveii, “Fiscal Eeform ia .Holland” I 
{Mcon. Journal, vol. iii p. 534).] e* s- 

INCOME TAX IN THE UNITED STATES. 
An income tax was levied by the act of Aug. 6, 
1861, as part of the extraordinary^ financial 
legislation to supply revenue for carrying on the 
civil war. Incomes over £160 were taxed S per 
cent. The raises were increased by subsequent 
legidation, and incomes under £200 exempted. 
The tax drop|»ed in 1872. The largest amount 
collected in one year was in 1866, 172,982,169 
,(£14,596,432), or about 14 per cent of the net 
ordinary receipts. The tax was never regarded 
with favour, and when a 2 per cent income tax 
with an exemption of £800 was included in the 
"Wilson BUI, 1894, it was declared unconstitu- 
tional and withdrawn. An income tax is levied 
in a few states for local purposes, as in Massa- 
chusetts, on aU professional incomes above £400, 
and in Pennsylvania on certain businesses. 

[For the federal income tax, see R&ports of Oom- 
missione/rs of Interml Revenue; and for local 
income taxes, consult index in Ely’s Taxation in 
American States and Cities. 1 D. b. d. 

INOONVEETIBLE OUEEENCY (see Ideal 
Money). Inconvertible is predicated of paper 
n^oney for which coin is not obtainable on 
demand. A paper currency may become incon- 
vertible by a suspension of specie payments, 
such as the English bank restriction (see 
Bullion Committee, Eeport of) ; or it may 
be inconvertible from the first, like the French 
Assignats. It often purports to be based upon, 
or to “ represent ” real wealth, — for instance in 
Pennsylvania last century there was a paper 
currency based upon thesecurity of land, “coined 
land ” (Franklin), and in Connecticut taxes were 
assigned for the redemption of the paper. ' 

The value of an inconvertible paper cmrency 
depends upon circumstances common to all 
kinds of money, namely the quantity and 
efficiency of the circulation compared with the 
volume of transactions ; and circumstances 
peculiar to this kind of money, namely that the 
supply is not regulated by cost of production, 
that the demand is limited to a particular 
country, and varies according as the currency is 
received by the people with more or less distrust. 

From these peculiarities we may judge of the 
use of an inconvertible currency. The advan- 
tage of dispensing with a reserve of precious 
metal — an advantage which may be very gi’eat 
in time of emergency such as war — ^is counter- 
balanced by the danger of depreciation through 
over-issue. This danger has often proved fatal : 
e.g. the French assignats which were depreciated 
to nearly (White), or even (Macleod), 
of their face . value ; and the American 
“continental currency,” which was depreciated 
to TTcVr (Walker). But this danger may be 
- avoided by caution. The notes of the Bank of 
France were depreciated upon suspension of 
payment in specie by only two or three per 


cent during the revolution of 1848, and scarcely 
by I'l' per cent during the war of 1870, — differ- 
ences hardly appreciable in practice. 

The value of an inconvertible paper money 
is liable to fluctuate &om the absence of that 
automatic regulator which the foreign exchanges 
constitute in the case of convertible paper, and 
also from variations in popular confidence. A 
remedy for the evil of fluctuation — as well as 
that of depreciation — ^is afforded by the rule 
that the market price and the mint price of 
bullion should be the same (see Depreciation). 
But the remedy may appear imperfect to those 
who hold that a suspension of payment tends 
to depreciate not only the value of notes in 
relation to gold, but also that of gold in rela- 
tion to commodities — an opinion which has 
been disputed by Tooke and entertained by 
Walker (Tooke, History of Prices, pt. iii. 
especially ch. i., and summaries to the other 
chapters ; Walker, Money, ch. xvii.). An 
ideally more perfect method of regulating an 
ineonvertible paper currency would be to make 
its value correspond to a Tabular Stand- 
ard. A paper so regulated would have an ad- 
vantage in point of stability over the precious 
metals- But the realisation of this idea is 
utopian. 

[The subject is treated in almost all the general 
works on political economy and those of which 
the special subject is money. Mill’s chapter on 
inconvertible cmrency (PeZ. Bcon., bk. iii ch. 
xiii.) leaves little to be desired except the idea of 
a standard other than the precious metals for 
testing the depreciation of paper money. This 
idea is supplied by Professor F. A. Walker in his 
Money, together with much interesting historical 
matter and numerous references (see also ISi., 
plation).] p. t.e. 

INGOEPOKATION OF COMPANIES. Com- 
panies maybe “incorporated” (invested with 
the rights of corporate bodies) by special act 
of parliament, by royal charter, or under the 
Companies Act§. The first-named method of 
incorporation is usually adopted in the case of 
railway, canal, and similar companies : the 
second has become exceptional, the incorporation 
under the companies acts being now most fre- 
quently resorted to. The Companies Act 1862, 

§ 18, provides that upon the registration of the 
memorandum and — ;where necessary — of the 
articles of association, the registrar of joint- 
stock companies is to issue a certificate of in- 
corporation, and that thereupon a company is 
to become capable of exercising aE the functions 
of an incorporated company. As the memo- 
randum and articles' are complete on being signed 
by seven members, whose holding may be re- 
stricted to a merely nominal amount, it wiU be 
seen that the incorporation of a company does 
not in any way prove that it has any substan- 
tial existence. Under , Companies Act 1900, 

§ 6, a public company, though incorporated, is 
not entitled to commence business until cer- 
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tain specified requirements have been complied 
with. E. s, 

INCORPOREAL PROPERTY. The le^l 
distinction between things corporeal and in- 
corporeal first appears in the Roman system. 
“Corporeal things are those which by their 
constitntion admit of being handled, such as 
land, a man, clothing, gold, silver, and in a 
word numberless other things. Incorporeal 
things are those which cannot be touched, such 
as those which have only a legal existence, 
like an inheritance, a usufract, or obligations 
however contracted” {InstUutes of Justinian, 
bk. ii. pt. ii.). An inheritance in Roman law, 
it must be remembered, meant the sum total of 
the proprietary rights and liabilities of a person 
deceased. This legal distinction was itself 
derived firom a philosophical distinction made 
by the Stoics between objects of sense and 
objects of the mtelligence. But it involves a 
confusion of thought. For it is clear that the 
corporeal things of Roman law are the objects of 
rights and liabilities, whilst the incorporeal 
things are rights or liabilities themselves. In 
the English law of real property the distinction 
between things corporeal and incorporeal is 
used in a still more arbitrary way. Lands 
and houses are said to be corporeal heredita- 
ments. A reversion, a remainder, rights of 
common, rent charges, and advowsons ‘are said 
to be incorporeal hereditaments. Under the 
rules of the common law different modes of 
transfer were applicable to corporeal and to 
incorporeal hereditaments respectively. For 
the transfer of corporeal property a delivery 
actual or symbolic was necessary. It was said 
to lie in livery. Incorporeal property was sup- 
posed not to admit of delivery. It was therefore 
transferred by means of a writing and was said 
to lie in grant. This practical difference was, 
however, abolished by the act 8 & 9 Viot. c. 106. 
The distinction between corporeal and incor- 
poreal hereditaments has no rational foundation. 
The corporeal hereditaments are objects of 
rights ; the incorporeal hereditaments are 
peculiar species of rights. A right in possession 
is just as incorporeal as a right in reversion, 
whilst the object of the right, say a house, is 
equally corporeal in either case. 

^ The distinction between things corporeal and 
things incorporeal may, however, be used in a 
more rational way. If by proprietary rights we 
understand rights available against aU the world 
as opposed to rights only available against par- 
ticular persons and capable of pecuniary valua- 
tion, we find that some proprietary rights have 
definite material objects corresponding to them, 
whilst other proprietary rights have, no such 
object. Thus to the right of ownership always 
corresponds a particular horse, house, book, etc. 
But nothing of the sort corresponds to a copy- 
right or patent right. He who has the copy- 
right in a hook has merely the right to prevent 


any other person from publishing it. He who 
has taken out a patent for an invention has 
simply the right to prevent any other person 
from applying the invention. It is not the 
control over the material object, the manuscript 
or the model, — for that the owner already pos- 
sesses to the fullest extent, it is the forbearance 
of others from certain actions which makes a- 
copyright or patent right valuable, and which 
may be said to be the object of either right. 
The same reflection applies to the right in a 
trademark. 

The importance of rights of this class would 
hardly be recognised except in a high stage of 
economic and legal development. In so far as 
their recognition secures an adequate reward to 
the creative faculties of man, it is a potent means 
of economic progress. But the distinction 
between things corporeal and things incorporeal 
as hitherto ^awn in legal systems is of little 
value for jurisprudence and of no consequence 
for economics. 

[Moyle, Institutes of Justinian. — Williams,^ 
Law of Real PT(^erty. — Holland, Jv/ris^rudence. 
See also Immateeial Capital.] p. o. m. 

INCREASING RETURNS. From the time 
when Diminishing Retuens {q.v.) to agricul- 
tural industry first began to attract attention it 
was held that the returns to manufacturing in- 
dustry increase with the increase of the absolute 
amount of labour employed. The contrast 
between agriculture and manufactures in this 
respect was pointed out by Malthus {Naime 
and Progress of Rent, 1815, p. 45), "West (Appli- 
cation of Capital to Land, p. 7), and MUulloch 
(Political Economy, 1st ed. pp. 277-278). It 
was elaborated by Senior (Political Economy, 
8vo ed. pp. 81-86) and J. S. Mill (PrindpleSr 
hk. iv. ch. ii. §§ 1-3). The tendency of 
later writers has been rather to soften the 
contrast ; they insist upon the fact that np to 
a certain point agriculture gives increasing 
returns and that manufactures are subject to 
diminishing returns inasmuch as they require 
both raw materials and space (Marshall, Econo- 
mics of Industry, 1879, pp. 21-26, 89-90). In- 
Principles, vol. i bk. iv. ch. xiii. § 2, Prof. 
Marshall says, “While the part which nature 
plays in production conforms to the law of 
diminishing return, the part which man plays 
conforms to the law of increasing return.” 

[An interesting review of tie various standpoints 
from which the laws of increasing and diminishing 
returns have been laid down will be found in J. 
R. Commons, The Distribution of Wealth, 1893. 
See also J. H. Hollander in ^wart. Joum. oj 
Ecs., January 1896.] B. c. 

INCREMENT, The Uneaened. 1, ECiai 
is meani hy the Unearned Incremeni. — Although 
the germ of the idea may be ti’aced in the 
Wealth of Nations, and is distinctly seen in 
Ricardo’s Principles, the term “unearned incre- 
ment” was first invented by J. S. Mill Bv 
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“unearned increment’* is meant tliat increase 
in tKe value of anytliing subject to a natural 
monopoly which is due not to the expenditure 
of capital, labour, or skill by the proprietor, but 
to the general progress of society resulting in 
an increased demand for that thing. An un- 
earned increment may thus arise upon any 
kind of properiy of which the supply cannot 
be increased, e.g. the pictures of a dead artist. 
But the only kind of property usually con- 
sidered with reference to the unearned incre- 
ment is land. For land is the most import- 
ant thing subject to a natural monopoly. 
Land is essential to the human race, as afford- 
ing them room for their habitation, food to 
maintain life, and the raw material for all 
their industry. The extent of land available 
is also limited. True, the limit is not absolute. 
Much of the surface of the globe lies as yet 
unused and even unexplored. Even in civil- 
ised and populous countries there is always 
some land ^owed to lie waste or far less 
improved than it might be. But the land not 
yet used or improved is land which, on account 
of position, or climate, or mfertility, or some 
other disadvantage, is comparatively incon- 
venient. Mankind resort &st to the land 
v^hich is, under all the circumstances, most 
convenient to them. This land is so far limited 
that with the progress of society and the re- 
course had to less favoured land, economic rent 
makes its appearance. Economic rent, a thing 
quite distinct from rent in the ordinary sense, 
represents an unearned increment. But even 
if all the land belongiug to a community were 
equally suitable for every purpose, its value 
would rise with the progress of the community 
and there would result an unearned increment. 

The growth of the unearned increment in a 
progressive society is not uniform or nninter- 
rupted. In the case of arable land, the 
unearned increment may be reduced or even 
annihilated by such causes as agricultural 
improvements or better means of communication 
which open np new sources of supply. Thus 
over a great part of rural England at the 
present day the rent actually obtainable re- 
presents a very moderate return on the capital 
which the landlords or their predecessors in 
title have expended on the improvement of the 
land and the buildings. Economic rent and 
unearned increment have not merely ceased to 
grow but have for the time being disappeared. 
Similar fluctuations may occur with reference to 
property in mines. Setting aside the deprecia- 
tion resulting from progi'essive exhaustion, mines 
usually tend to become more and more valuable 
as society advances in prosperity. -The increased 
demand for minerals and the improvement of 
means of transport bring an unearned increment 
to the mine-owner. But in this case also, the 
progress of society may open np new sources of 
supply and lessen the value of the old. Thus 


the working of silver mines in Europe has been 
made unprofitable by the competition of far 
richer mines in America and Australia. Here 
therefore economic rent and unearned increment 
have been annihilated. The most striking 
lUnstration of the unearned increment is 
afforded by land which derives its value from 
situations, such as the building sites in or near 
great cities. The advantage of situation is a 
monopoly of the strictest Mnd. It cannot be 
communicated to land which does not naturally 
possess it. It is so valuable that wealthy 
individuals or corporations will pay almost any 
price to obtain it. The shopkeeper who desires 
the custom of the rich must have premises in a 
fashionable street. The millionaire who desires 
the pleasures of good 'society must have a 
mansion in a fashionable quarter. ,A gi'eat 
bank must have its principal office in a central 
pai-t of the capital. A great warehouse must 
be situated conveniently with respect to docks 
or railway stations. Many persons are obliged 
to live close to the place where they do their 
work, and there is a ginat deal of work which 
can be performed only in places possessing a 
peculiar advantage of situation. Owing to 
these and similar circumstances the competition 
for good sites in a great city is extraordinarily 
keen. Within recent years land in the city of 
London has been known to sell at the rate of 
£150,000 per acre, or higher, whilst excellent 
arable land within thirty miles of London has 
been sold for considerably less than £10 an acre. 
The whole difference between these prices 
may he regarded as an unearned increment - 
(see Betteement). 

2. The Unearned Increment as a subject of 
Toaxtiion . — With the progress of democratic 
ideas and of the desire to impose taxation as 
far as possible upon property, it was natural 
that proposals should be made for transferring 
to the state the unearned increment, which is 
the result not of the exertions of proprietors, 
but of the general growth of society. Snob 
proposals differ chiefly as they are more or less 
far-reaching. They may be distinguished into 
three classes accordingly as they (1) contemplate 
the transfer of the ownership of land jfrom private 
persons to the state, or (2) whilst contemplating 
the continuance of private property in land, 
would involve the appropriation of the unearned 
increment by the state, or (3) provide for such 
appropriation only in the case of unearned 
increment arising from special causes. 

S. Gritmsm of these Proposals. — (1) Proposals 
of the first class are sometimes extended to 
every species of landed property, and sometimes 
are restricted to certain species on which the 
unearned increment happens to he unusually 
large, such as mines or Wilding sites in cities 
and towns. When they extend to all kinds of 
land they amount to scWmes for what is termed 
land nationalization, a subject too extensive 
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to be properly discussed here (see Land, 
Nationalization on). Shortly it may be 
Baid that such proposals have the appearance of 
a certain logical completeness, but would involve 
enormous practical unfairness in execution. 
Proposals for the transfer of particular kinds of 
landed property from private individuals to the 
state may he less difiS.eult to carry out 
although less logical in theory. Upon the 
foundation of a colony it may be practicable to 
retain as a public patrimony land possessing 
special advantages of situation or of mineral 
wealth. But in any old country where private 
property in land of all kinds has been fully 
established for many centuries, schemes for the 
acquisition of urban land by municipal bodies, 
or of mines by the state, are not likely to be 
carried out. If fair compensation were given 
the operation would be perilous, for the public 
authority would have incurred the fixed charge 
of an immense debt in return for a property 
which might at any moment sufier depreciation 
through a decline of national prosperity. If 
no compensation or nominal compensation were 
given, the confiscation of the land in question 
would involve such an attack on rights of 
property as would amount to a revolution. In 
this case it is unlikely that private ownership 
of other sorts of land could survive. 

(2) Proposals of the second class would not 
involve the abolition of private property in 
land. They are directed to the taxation of 
landowners to the extent of the. unearned 
increment. J. S. Mill proposed and Mr. 
Dawson and other writers have repeated the 
suggestion that all the land in the United 
Kingdom should be subjected to a periodic 
official valuation and that the state should 
take for itself any increase in value which 
could not be shown to be due to the labour and 
capital of the proprietors. Schemes of this 
kind are not open to the moral or political 
objections which may be made to all schemes 
of confiscation. But their execution would 
involve serious difficulties. If Mill’s proposal 
were applied to agricultural land, it would be 
found almost impossible to say how much of a 
growth in value was due to the general 
progress of society and how much to improve- 
ments effected by the proprietors. If the state 
were to call periodically for their accounts and 
to allow them the current rate of interest on 
the capital shown to have been spent in improve- 
ments, it would discourage all the most intelli- 
gent and useful improvers. Tor the return upon 
agricultural improvements is not really uniform. 
Some never repay their cost ; others are highly 
profitable. It may also be urged that if the 
state is to deprive landowners by special enact- 
ment of increase of wealth due to the progress 
of society, the state should also guarantee them 
against loss of wealth due, not to their own 
default, but to changes in economic conditions. 


(3) Schemes which provide for the appropria- 
tion by the state of unearned increment arising 
from certain special causes only must be 
considered each on its own merits. One of the 
most familiar schemes of this kind is known as 
Betterment (see Betterment). Its object is to 
secure for municipal authorities the whole or 
part of the increase in value accruing to town 
property from the execution of improvements 
at the public expense. 

4. GoTiclusiOTi . — In conclusion, it may be 
said that no practicable scheme for securing the 
unearned increment on land to the state has 
yet been devised. Eurther it may be doubted 
whether the subject is of really momentous 
consequence. It is true that in Great Britain 
during the past hundred years, and still more 
in new countries such as the United States, 
the unearned increment on certain kinds of 
landed property has been -prodigious and has 
resulted in vast private fortunes. It is 
natural therefore that reformers should find in 
the appropriation of the unearned increment 
a substitute for every other kind of taxation, 
and should debate upon the good which the 
national and local authorities might have done 
with this vast revenue which nobody would 
have missed. A sceptic might reply that a 
great revenue which is raised without being felt 
is usually spent in the most foolish and 
mischievous manner, as may be seen by the use 
which our American kinsmen have made of the 
resources derived from their stringent tariff. 
But further, it may be urged that the state has 
an indefinite power of taxation, and that under 
a democracy, which is the most costly of all 
forms of government, taxation is always 
becoming heavier, and is more and more 
thrown upon property, especially, where land- 
owners are few, upon landed property. Under 
these circumstances, it is certain that the 
national and municipal authorities wiU in 
future draw an ample revenue from landed 
property whether or no any unearned increment 
has accrued thereon. The taxation of the 
unearned increment included in the Budget of 
1909 is not by any means on the lines laid 
down by Mill, as it is a tax on one class only, 
not “balanced by taxes on other classes” of 
the community, which he considered essential 
to secure justice. The alterations in value due to 
changes in the purchasing power of money must 
also he causes of inequality in such taxation,^ 

[See Adam Smith, W&alth of Nations, bk. v. 
ch. ii. — Ricardo, Princiiflm of Political Mconomy 
of Taxation, ch. x. — Mill, Principles of Political 

1 The “unearned increment’’ on land has been re- 
ferred to throughout this article, as the examples which 
economic writers hare taken are usually drawn from 
that class of property. The doctrine is, however, 
theoreticallv as applicable to every other description of 
property— for example, to shares in trading companies. 
Such shares have been known to have risen in price from 
£1 to £40 in a short time. Would the £39 in this case 
be “ unearned increment ” ? 
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Economy, iDk. v. — and Papers on Land Tenure 
in Dissertations and Discussions, yoI. iv. — Cobden’s 
later speeches. — ^Dawson, The Unearned Imr&mnt. 
Many references to tlie snbjeot are scattered tbrongh 
the extensive literature relating to Rent.] f. o. m. 

IXOREMEXTTJM or Cbementttm, a term 
used in mediaeval accounts. To understand 
its exact meaning req^uires some knowledge of 
the manner in which a statement of receipt and 
expenditure was drawn up in the middle ages. 
The simplest way to explain it will be to take 
a particular example. Suppose we consider the 
form of a bailiffs yearly account of the estate 
under his management. Tirst comes the onus 
or charge beginning “ This accountant is charged 
with/’ or ^‘This accountant renders account of 
so much for so and so,” mentioning aU the items 
of the year’s income : then follows the expendi- 
ture account, beginning “of which (money) 
so much (is expended) in so and so,” mention- 
ing all the items of expenditure. At the end, 
or in the case of the Pipe RoUs at the beginning, 
is the amount of money handed over by the 
accountant, and finally the statement dehet or 
^idus esi or halet de superplus with the sum 
owed by him to the estate or by the estate to 
him, as the case might be. The difference 
between this and a modern statement of receipt 
and expenditure is not apparent on the face of 
it. Consider, however, one typical item, the 
rental account for instance. On the charge 
side will he simply ; “ Rents — ^so much,” with- 
out any particulars. On the expenditure side, 
before the sums spent in repairs etc. will he a 
number of entries such as “so much for rent 
unpaid for such and such a house because 
unlet,” or “because its rent has been reduced 
by that amount,” or “ because it is in ruins.” 
In fact the charge is the whole rental of the 
estate as ascertained by a survey made at some 
time, it might he years before the bailiff entered 
into office, any diminntion of rental being 
accounted for as a modem bailiff would account 
for expenditure. Any increase in this rental, 
owing to new sources of revenue being de- 
veloped since a survey was made, was called 
Imrementum, and was either accounted for 
tinder a separate snb-heading or added to the 
amount of the charge year by year. This 
system was carried out to a great extent in 
ail mediaeval accounts, the tendency being, 
whenever possible, to charge » the accountant 
with a definite sum, which did not vary from 
year to year, and to consider any fluctuations 
as distinct items of revenue or expenditure 
under the names of increTnentum and aUomi- 
times or (^uietmtwe. One of the principal 
fiscal provisions of Magna Oharta, as issued in 
1215, was, that the counties should he kept at 
their old ferms absque ullo incremmio (see Eaem 
OF THE Counties, Pipe Rolls). 

[Madox, Sistory of 'the Exchequer, London, 
^769.] A. s. s. 


IXDEMlsriTE (Pr.). Besides the ordinary 
acceptation of the word indemnity as compensa- 
tion for damage by individuals or prejudice 
caused by acts of the authority in the general 
interest, it is employed in Prance to designate 
the payment received by persons exercising 
puhlio fimctions unpaid. The indemnity of 
senators and deputies is fixed by the electoral 
laws of 1875 at fr. 9000 (£360) a year. If 
they already exercise an office paid by the state 
their salary is suspended while they sit in 
parliament, unless the salary is greater than 
the indemnity, in which case they receive the 
difference. The law declares expressly that the 
functions of mimicipal councillors are gratuit- 
ous, the only exception being the right of the 
council to allow a sum of money to the mayor 
to uphold the dignity of his office ; but the ' 
Paris municipal councillors, taking advantage 
of the distinction made between salary and 
indemnity, have for some years past voted 
themselves annually an indemnity, first of fr. 
4000 ^£160) each, afterwards increased to fr. 
6000 (£240) for their personal expenses. The 
illegality of the vote is incontestable, but the 
government has so far tolerated the infraction 
of the law. T. L. 

IXDEMMITY. ' A promise whereby one 
person undertakes to indemnify (to hold harm- 
less) another against a Hahility undertaken on 
behalf of indemnifying party. An indemnity 
must be distinguished from a Guarantee 
If a person is entitled to indemnily against a 
liability he may, when sued in respect of such 
liability, serve a “ third party notice ” on the 
indemnifying party, who will thereupon become 
bound by the judgment, unless he becomes a 
party to the action and disputes his liability. 

INDENTURE. A deed under seal, if made 
between two or more parties, is called an “in- 
denture”; if it is the deed of one party only, 
a “ deed poll. ” The first-mentioned name came 
to be used as deeds executed by several parties 
were generally copied out twice on the same 
parchment, which was then separated by an in- 
dented division. b. s. 

INDEX > NUMBERS are used to indicate 
changes in the value of money. The objects 
for which this measurement is undertaken are 
thus well stated by Sir R. Giffen (Second Report 
of the committee appointed for the purpose 
of investigating the best method of ascertain- 
ing and measuring variations in the value of 
the monetary standard. Report of the British 
Association, 1888) : — (1) The fixation of rents 
or other deferred payments extending over long 
periods of time, for which it has been desired 
to obtain a currency of a more stable sort than 
money is supposed to he. (2) To enable com- 
parisons to he made between the value of m'oney 
incomes in different places, which is often an 
object of great practical interest ; not only 
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individuals contemplating residential clianges, 
but also governments and other large spend- 
ing bodies, spending money in widely distant 
places, having to consider this question. (3) To 
enable historians and other students making 
comparisons between past and present to give 
an approximate meaning to the money expres- 
sions which they deal with, and say roughly 
what a given fine, or payment, or amount 
of national revenue or' expenditure in a past 
age would mean in modern language. To which 
some would add: (4) To afford a measure 
of the extent to which trade and industry have 
been injuriously affected by a variation in prices ; 
and of the correction which it would be desh- 
able to apply to the currency. 

An index number is constructed by com- 
bining several items, each of which is a ratio 
between the price of a certain article at a 
particular date under consideration {e.g. last year 
or month) and the price of the same article at 
a period taken as base or standard {e.g. 1867- 
77, in the index number constructed by Mr. 
Sauerbeck, Jmrnal of the Statistical Society, 
1886 and 1893). These ratios are generally 
expressed as percentages. H.g. the percentage 
for four in 1886, as given by Mr. Sauerbeck, 
is 63 ; meaning that the price of flour in 1885 
is to the average price of the same article in 
1867-77 as 63 : 100. The term index number 
is sometimes applied (e.g. by Mr. Sauerbeck, 
op. dt.) to each of these items, as well as to 
their combination. 

The percentages are usually compounded by 
taking an Average of them. But a result of 
equal generality may be obtained by taking 
their sum, One of the best -known index 
numbers, that of the ^Economist, is thus con- 
structed. Twenty -two articles having been 
selected, the price of each article at the current 
date compared with its price at the standard 
period (1846-60) is expressed as a percentage ; 
and the sum of these percentages is put as the 
index number. Thus the Economist index 
number for the year 1.873 is 2947 ; such a sum 
is easily reduced to the form of an average by 
simple division (e.g. 2947-i-22 = 134). Ac- 
cordiugly in what follows it will be sufficient 
to consider the latter form only. 

The construction of an index number* presents 
the following problems : (a) What are the 
commodities of which' the prices are to be taken ? 
(1) How are the prices to be ascertained ? (c) 
How are the ratios between the prices of each 
article at the current and the standard dates 
to be combined ? 

The answers to these questions vary according 
to the purpose in hand (above, pp. 384-5). As 
appropriate to the first purpose, a standard of 
deferred payments, two methods present them- 
selves, viz. to arrange that, the debtor should 
pay, the creditor receive, either (1) the same 
quantity of goods and services, the same amount -1 


of utility, so to speak ; or (2) the product of 
the same quantity of labour — or more exactly 
effort and sacrifice. 

Of these methods the former has been more 
generally accepted. It is adopted for instance 
by the British Association Committee already 
referred to, as par excellence the measure of 
the change in the value of the monetary stand- 
ard. The former method is indeed more prac- 
ticable, perhaps more intelligible. However, 
in favour of the latter there are some weighty 
considerations and authorities. It seems to be the 
nearest possible approach to Eicardo’s conception 
of a commodify invariable in value, “which at 
aU times requires the same sacrifice of toil and 
labour to produce it” (Frindples, iii. ch. xx., 
“On Value and Eiches,” cp. Mill, bk. iii. oh. 
XV., “On a Measure of Value ”). “A standard, ” 
says Lord Courtney, “should be something 
which as far as possible involves the same 
labour and the same sacrifice in obtaining it** 
(Nineteenth Cemtury, March 1893). Prof. 
Marshall, in his evidence before the royal com- 
mission on gold and silver, says, speaking of 
appreciation of gold : “ When it is used as de- 
noting a rise in the real value of gold, I then 
regard it as measured by the diminution in the 
power which gold has of purchasing labour of 
all kinds — that is, not only manual labour, but 
the labour of business men and aE others en- 
gaged in industry of any kind” (Question 
9626). 

If the first method is adopted, the answers 
to the questions above set are as follows : (a) 
The commodities of which the prices are to be 
taken should be articles of consumption rather 
than materials and im^ements. Payments 
for personal services should be included, but 
not wages in general. (6) Eetail prices shopld 
be used, (c) The proper combination of the 
ratios is an average of the kind technically called 
weighed (see Average). The general principle 
according to which the weights are to be assigned 
is that they should represent the importance 
of each commodity to the consumer. But this 
idea may he embodied in different plans. 

1. One plan is to assign as the weight of 
each percentage, or ratio between prices, the 
value of the corresponding commodity at the 
initial or standard period. According to this 
plan the index number is the ratio between 
these two values ; the quantities initially con- 
sumed at the prices of the current date, and 
the same quantities at the standard prices. 
This method is exemplified by Sir K. Griffen’s 
estimate of the change in the value of money 
between 1873 (and 1883) and earlier years, 
in his report on prices of exports and imports, 
1886, table v. 

2. Another plan is to assign, as the relative 
importance of each percentage,- its value at the 
particular epoch, the current year. This plan 
is adopted by Sir I. Palgrave’s memorandum 
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on Curr&noy cmd StaTidard of Value ... in 
tKe third report of the royal commission on 
•depression of trade and industry, table xxvii. 

3. According to another plan, the index 
number is the ratio between the foEowing 
two values : the quantities consumed at the 
current date at the current prices, and the same 
quantities at standard prices. This plan is 
adopted by Mr. Sauerbeck {Joum. Stat. Soc,, 
1886, p. 595). 

4. Or, instead of taking either the initial 
quantities or those of the current date, a mean 
between the two may be taken. This is the 
plan adopted by the British Association Com- 
mittee. They estimate '‘the average national 
expenditure on each class of article at present 
and for the last few years ” ; and put for the 
relative importance of each commodity a round 
number corresponding to that estimate. Thus 
the estimated expenditure per annum on wheat is 
£60,000,000, and on £100,000,000 : that 
is respectively 6*5 per cent, and 11 per cent of 
the sum of the corresponding estimates for all 
the commodities utilised by the committee. 
As convenient approximations, the weights five 
and ten are recommended by the committee. 

If theindexnumber based on labour (see above, 
p. 386), rather than on consumption, is adopted 
as the standard for deferred payments, it would 
be proper by analogy to take as the measure of 
appreciation or depreciation the ehange in the 
pecuniary remuneration of a certain set of 
services, namely ah, or the principal, which axe 
rendered in the course of production throughout 
the community during a year, either at the 
initial or the current raoch ; or some expression 
intermediate between'*'^the two specified. But 
it may be doubted whether the statistics 
requisite for this method are available. 

With regard to the second and third of the 
purposes above enumerated, the determination 
of the comparative value of money at distant 
places and remote times — one or other of the two 
methods indicated would seem to be theoretically 
proper. 

For the fourth purpose, the regulation of 
currency, the proper construction of the index 
number would seem to be as follows : (a) The 
"articles’' of which the prices are taken into 
account should be both commodities and services ; 
{h) both wholesale and retail prices should he 
used ; (c) the relative importance of each 
article should be proportioned to the demand 
upon the currency which it makes. But here 
as in other parts of the subject theory halts a 
little, and statistics lag far behind theory. 

Considering the theoretical doubts and statis- 
tical difficulties which attend the determination 
of weights proper to each purpose, there is much 
to, he said in favour of assigning equal relative 
importance to all the items ; especially if care 
is taken to include many articles such as com, 


coUon, etc., which for any of the 
may be contemplated must be of fireC « 
portauce. Such is the character of 
principal index numbers which have been con- 
structed — those of the Economist, of Jevons, 
of Soetbeer, and of Mr. Sauerbeck. 

In the construction of such an index number 
the use of the arithmetic mean is not imperative. 
Jevons employs the geometric mean. His 
reasons for preferring it are not very clear (the 
"Variation of Prices,” Gurrency md Finame, p. 
120). A more intelligible explanation is given 
by Prof. Westergaard ( WahrscheinlichJceitslehre) 
— the geometric mean alone presents a certain 
consistency between its results, which may be 
thus indicated. Taking any three dates, x, y, 

put the symbol to denote the index 
number for the date y referred to the date x as 


standard ; with similar interpretations for i^~j 
and (i). Then (|) x (i) = as it ought 

by analogy with perfect measurements in other 
sciences, if the geometric mean be used, but 
not if any other mean be employed. The 
geometric mean has also the advantage of 
being less liable than the ordinary average to 
be unduly affected by exti*emely high prices 
(Eeport of the British Association, 1887, p. 288). 
The great objection to the geometric mean is 
its cumhrousness. 

There is another kind of mean which has 
some of the advantages of the geometric, and 
is free from its essential disadvantage ; namely, 
the median (see Avekagb), which is formed by 
arranging the items in the order of magnitude, 

’ and talcing as the mean that figure which has 
as many of the items above as below it. For 
instance the median of the forty-five percentages 
on which Mr. Sauerbeck’s index number is 
based was, for 1892, 66 ; while the arithmetic 
mean was 68. It is difficult to see why the 
latter result is preferable to the former ; if 
what is required is an index of the change in 
general prices, not specially referred to any 
particular purpose, such as of securing a con- 
stant benefit to a legatee. 

The perplexity of a choice between such a 
variety of methods is much reduced by the two 
following considerations. First, beggars cannot 
be choosers. The paucity of statistical data 
(see the report drawn up by Sir R. Giffen in the 
Beport of the British Association for 1888, p. 
183) restricts the operation. Thus for the purpose 
of index numbers based on consumption (above, 
p. 3 8 5) retail prices are theoretically appropriate ,* 
but " practically it is found that only the prices 
of leading commodities, capable of being dealt 
with in large wholesale markets, can be made 
use of” (Giffen, he. cit.). Second, the difference 
betiv'een the results of different methods is likely 
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to be less than at first sight appears. Bor 
instance, the probable difference between the 
index number constructed by the British 
Association committee, and six others which 
have been proposed by high authorities — suppos- 
ing the different methods to be applied to the 
same data, viz. the prices of twenty-one articles 
specified by the Committee may thus be ex- 
pressed. The discrepancy which is as likely as 
not to occur between the committee’s and other 
results is 2 to 2*5 per cent. The dis- 
crepancy which is very unlikely to occur is from 
8 to 11 per cent (Report of the British Associa- 
tion for 1888, p. ^17). In fact, the index 
number for the year 1885, as determined from 
the same data by seven different methods, 
proved to be 70, 70-6, 78, 69, 72, 72, 69*5 
(ibid. p. 211). 

The practical outcome of these two considera- 
tions is thus well expressed by Giffen (loe. dt. p. 
184), “ The articles as to which records of prices 
are obtainable being themselves only a portion 
of the whole, nearly as good a final result may 
apparently be arrived at by a selection without 
bias, according to no better principle than 
accessibility of record, as by a careful attention 
to weighting. . . . Practically the committee 
would recommend the use of a weighted index 
number of some kind, as, on the w'hole, com- 
manding more confidence. ... A weighted 
index number, in one aspect, is almost an un- 
necessary precaution to secure accuracy, though, 
on the whole, the committee recommend it.” 

[Airy, G., Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, 
xxviii. (refers to a physical problem which has 
considerable analogy to the determination of the 
changes in the value of money with respect to 
things in general; namely, the determination of 
the motion of the solar system in space — relative 
to the stars in general). — Bela Foldes, W., Jahrh. 
f. Nat Oekon., 1882 ; Statistische Monatsschrift 
(Vienna), 1881 (refers to changes in the value of 
Austrian inconvertible currency). — Bourne, S., 
Journal of the Statistical Society, 1879 (exemplifies 
the principle of weight).— Oros,s., W., Standard 
Pound V. Pound Sterling, (1856) (proposes a 
change in the standard per saltum, as often as 
the index number changes to the extent of say 3 
per cent). — Drobisch, M*, Bericht Eon. Sachs. 
Oesell. Wissenschaft (Leipzig), 1871 ; Jahrb. f. 
Nat. Oehon., 1871 (suggests ingenious methods 
of combination). — Edgeworth, F. Y., “Memoranda 
on the best methods of ascertaining and measuring 
variations in the value of the monetary standard ” 
{Report of the British Association for 1887, 1888,. 
1889), (a voluminous disquisition, of which the 
above article may be regarded as an abridgement). 
— Foxsell, H., Guldhristen (Stockholm, 1886), 
translated into English (interesting as showing 
the different results which can be brought out when 
different articles are selected). — Giffen, Sir R., 
Parliamentary Reports, 1881-85 ; Essays in Fin- 
ance ; Report of tfie British Association for 1888, 
p. 181 et seq. (very masterly). — Jevons, Qurrmcy 
and Finance (quite classical). — Laspeyres, Jahrb. 


f. Nat. Oekon., 1864, 1871; Zeitschrift fur die 
Gesammte Staatswissenschaft, 1872 (constructs 
important index numbers for various classes of 
goods). — Lehr, J., Statistijc der Preise, 1885 
(proposes a cumbrous but theoretically interesting 
scheme). — Lowe, 3 Present State of England, 

1833 (one of the fathers of this school of writers). — 
Marshall, Gontemporary R,eview, 1887 (offers very 
valuable suggestions for the construction of an 
index number based on consumption). — Nicholson, 
J. S., Journal of the Statistical Society, 1887 
(recommends an index number based on the change 
in the monetary value of property or capital). — 
Nitti, La Misura delle Variazioni di Valor e (con- 
tains some subtle criticism and many useful refer- 
ences). — Palgrave, R. H. I., Third Report on Re- 
pression of Trade [Appendix B.], (constructs an 
important weighted index number, and discusses 
other forms). — Shuckburgh, Sir George, Phil. 
Trans., 1798, part i. (perhaps the earliest attempt 
to construct an index number). — Poulett Scrope, 
Political Economy (1833) (proposes an index 
number under the name of a Tabular Standard). 
— Sauerbeck, A, Jowmal of the Statistical Society, 
1886, and 1893 (constructs an important index 
number based on the prices of forty-five articles) ; 
Economic Journal, June and September 1895 
(replies to objections against their index num- 
bers by Mr. N. G. Pierson and Mr. Sauerbeck). 
— Scharling, W., Jahrb. f. Nat. Oekon., 1886 
(throws some doubt on the apparent change in 
the purchasing power of money). — Sidgwick, H., 
Political Economy, bk. i. ch. ii. (states different 
methods of constructing an index number based on 
consumption). — Soetbeer, Materialien zur Wahr- 
wigsfrage, 1886, brought up to date in the Jahr- 
bucher f. Nat. Oekon., 1892 (one of the most im- 
portant contributions to theory and practice). — 
Walker, Money and Trade, and Political Econmny 
Appendix (regards the use of a tabular standard as 
limited). — Wall as, Thiorie de la Monnaie, 1886 
(proposes to regulate currency by means of a p’roper 
index number). — United States report on retail 
prices by the Senate Committee on Finance, 1892 
(an interesting verification of the prmciple that 
simple and “weighted” averages are not likely to 
differ very much).] F. v. e. 

INDIFFERENCE, Law of, a designation 
applied by Jevons to the following fundamental 
proposition : “In the same open market, at 
any one moment, there cannot be two prices 
for the same kind of article.” 

This proposition, which is at the foundation 
of a large part of economic science, itself rests 
on certain ulterior grounds: namely, certain 
conditions of a perfect market. One is that 
monopolies should not exist, or at least should 
not exert that power in virtue of which a 
proprietor of a theatre, in Germany for instance, 
can make a different charge for the admission 
of soldiers and civilians, of men and women. 
The indivisibility of the articles dealt in 
appears to be another circumstance which may 
counteract the law of indifference in some kinds 
of market, where price is not regulated by cost 
of production. 
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[Jevons, Theory of Exchange, 2nd ed. p. 99 
(statement of the law). — Walker, Pol. Boon., art. 
132 (a restatement). — ^MiU, Pol. Econ., hk. ii. 
ch. iv. § 3 (imperfections of actnal markets). — 
Edgeworth, MatheTnatical Psychics, pp. 19, 46 
(possible exceptions to the law of indifference).] 

F. r . B. 

INDIRECT TAXATION, in the ordinary 
English use, is that which is ‘'demanded from 
one person' in the expectation and intention 
that he shall indemnify himself at the expense 
of another” (MiU, Principles, bk. v. ch. iii. § i.), 

i. e. it comprises taxes on commodities levied 
from producers or dealers. 

The administrative application of the term, 
at least on the continent, is wider. “ Indirect 
taxation is levied on the occurrence of a fact, 
act, or exchange ; it does not req^uire lists of 
contributions regularly or periodically estab- 
lished” (Leroy-Beaulieu, Science des Finances, 
t. i. p. 2 7 3, op. Wagner, Mnanzwissenschaft, vol. 

ii. p. 239). It therefore covers taxes on suc- 
cessions and gifts as well, as the stamp and 
registration duties. 

According to the Physiocrats (q. v.) all taxes, 
except that levied on the produit net, were 
indirect, since they were necessarily shifted to 
it (see Direct Taxation and Taxation). 

[A. Wagner, FinanzwisseTischaft, vol. ii. pp. 
289-247.] c. F. B. 

The passage from Mill quoted above includes, 
among the class “ Indirect,” such taxes as — 
“the excise or customs. The producer or 
importer of a commodity is called upon to pay a 
tax on it, not with the intention to levy a peculiar 
contribution upon him, but to tax through him 
the consumers of the commodity, from whom it 
is supposed that he will recover the amount by 
meanf of an advance in price ” (Mill, Principles, 
bk. v. ch. iii. § i.). 

Mills definitions of direct and indirect taxes 
make the difference to turn upon the mode of 
incidence, a division probably originally sug- 
gested by the theoiy of the Phtsio’oeats (?.u) 
that all taxes being paid ultimately out of the 
“net produce” of land, it would be better to 
impose a single tax charged directly on the 
landowners than to assess the fund indirectly 
by other taxes. But, as Sidgwick {Principles 
of Political Ecorumy, hk. iii. ch, viii. § 8) 
says — 

“ we can only partially succeed in making the 
burden of ‘ direct ’ or ‘ indirect ’ taxes fall where 
we desire ; the burden is liable to be transferred 
to other persons when it is intended to remain 
where it is first imposed; and, on the other 
hand, when it is intended to be transferred, the 
process of transference is liable to be tardy and 
incomplete. ” 

Thus — 

“In common parlance the distinction between 
direct and indirect taxes is practically relegated 
to the mind of the legislator : what he -wishes to 
have borne by the original taxpayer is called a 


direct tax, what he intends to have borne by some 
one else than the original taxpayer is called in- 
direct. Unfortunately the intention of the legis- 
lator is not identical with the actual result. We 
must, then, either revise our nomenclature or 
declare the present distinction of little value” 
(Seligman, The Shifting and Incidence of Taxa- 
tion, 1899, p. 311). 

A distribution of taxes subject to change with 
every new theory of incidence must necessarily, 
whatever may be its value in economy, be 
almost useless for administrative purposes. 
Hence Bastable states that — 

“practical financiers have adopted a different 
basis of distinction, and regard those taxes as 
direct which are levied on permanent and recur- 
rmg occasions ; while charges on occasional and 
particular events are placed under the category 
of indirect taxation” [Public Finance, ed. 1903, 
p. 271). 

Under this method the income tax is direct, 
and the excise and customs indirect, as in 
Mill’s definitions, but the death duties from 
direct become indirect. This classification, 
which is based on the possibility or otherwise 
of having a list of taxpayers (^'6U nomimatif) 
is that adopted in France. P. Leroy-Beaulieu 
objects to it as empirical, and confounding things 
which ought to be distinguished. He would 
define a tax as direct if it was intended to 
charge the taxpayer immediately and propor- 
tionally to his fortune or revenue, and as indirect 
if otherwise {Science des Finances, 1899, vol. 
L 273). Wagner {Finanjzwissenschaft, 1890, 
vol. ii. 237-247) gives a full account of the 
controversy with respect to terminology. He 
favours a definition based on incidence. 

Bastable, desirous of retaining the broad line 
of division that the old meaning of “direct” 
and “indirect” gave, observes that — 

“if we take the terms, not as giving a complete 
classification of taxes, but as marking the presence 
or absence of a certain characteristic, they may be 
employed with advantage, but rather to suggest 
reasons for discrimination than to definitely settle 
results.” He starts, then, 

“■with the conception of direct taxes as those 
levied immediately, on -tie ‘ subjects,’ or ultimate 
bearers, of the charge, and therefore embracing 
taxes on income and property, or on their com- 
ponent parts, in opposition to duties on com- 
modities and on exchange, where there is a shifting 
of the burden from the immediate payer to the 
‘subject’ which justifies -the name of ‘indirect,’” 

and proceeds to consider the merits and defects 
of each class. On the borderland between 
direct and indirect taxes he places taxes on 
transfers, on contracts, on communication and 
transport, and, in short, the numerous charges 
on acta (pp. 349-356). 

In favour of direct taxation may be urged 
facility and small cost of collection, combined 
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with definiteness of yield, whilst against it are 
the nnpopulaxity of the collector’s demand for 
payment, the difficulty of taxing directly the 
poorer members of society, and the inelasticity 
of certain forms of charge, e.g, on lands and 
houses, the assessment of which is usually of 
necessity fixed for some years. Indirect taxa- 
tion is more costly to collect, and more variable 
in its yield, owing to the power of increasing 
or diminishiQg consumption of taxed com- 
modities at wall, but it is hardly felt at the 
time of payment, is available for reaching the 
poorer classes, and in times of prosperity is 
automatically expansive. Its special drawback 
is the danger of loss through the disturbance 
of industry, particularly hy excise interference 
with freedom of manufacture. (For the point 
of view of a finance minister, see Hansard, [162] 
583-585.) 

“lii spite of the evils that are associated with 
indirect taxation, and are only partially prevented 
hy fiscal improvements, it has been found necessary 
by all the great nations of modern times to retain 
customs and excise duties as an important part of 
the tax system- In England, Eussia, and Trance 
the excises and customs yield about half the 
national revenues. lu G’ermany tlie imperial 
legislation regulates the customs and excises on 
salt, tobacco, spirituous liquors, beer and sugar, 
and with three exceptions the constituent States 
do not tax these things. In the United States 
the fedeml government draws most of its revenue 
from excises and customs in nearly equal pro- 
portion. In comparing direct and indirect taxes 
both must be considered as parts of the whole tax 
system. The chief merit in either case is that 
the one remedies the defects of the other.” 
(Nicholson, Elements of Political Economy ^ 1903, 
p. 481.) (See Direct Taxation. Cost 
OF Collection of Taxes. Taxation.) 

F.A. 

INDIEECT utility, a distinction has 
been drawn between direct and indirect utility. 
“Direct utility,” Jevons says {Theory of 
Political Economy, ch. iii,), “attaches to a 
thing like food, which we can actually apply 
to satisfy our wants. But things which have 
no direct utility may be the means of procuring 
us such by exchange, and they may therefore 
be said to have indirect utility.” 

Jevons refers, in connection with this, to the 
foUowmg passage in Gamier, TraiU d^EcoTumier 
Politique, 6th ed. ch. i. § iii. ; “ Utility is direct 
or indirect. It is direct in the case of things the 
immediate application of which satisfies our wants ; 
a loaf of bread possesses this utility for a man 
suffering from hunger. It is indirect in the case 
of things which are only the means whereby we 
can procure what is necessary to satisfy those 
wants, which they cannot themselves satisfy. Tor 
instance, a man possesses two pieces of bread : 
with one he satisfies his hunger; this is an ex- 
ample of direct utility : urged by thirst, he 


exchanges the other for something to drink ; this 
is an example of indirect utility. 

“ Utility which is no longer direct acquires the 
quality of being interchangeable, and becomes also 
Value ” (see Utilitt). 

INDIYIDUALISK. This term was applied 
by J. S. MtTL {Socialism, p. 114) to that system 
of industrial organisation in which all initiative 
is due to private individuals, and all organisa- 
tion to their voluntary agreement. Under 
such a system the functions of the state 
are restricted to the maintenance of order, 
including the defence of the country, the 
enforcement of contiucts, and iu general 
to supplying the conditions necessary to the 
working of voluntary action. The natural anti- 
thesis to individualism is Collectivism or we 
may say Socialism, a system under which in- 
dustry is directly organised by the state, which 
owns aU means of production and manages all 
processes by appointed officers. 

In its extreme form individualism would 
deny to the state industrial activities of every 
sort, even the construction of roads, bridges, 
and harbours, and the coinage of money. 
Going still farther, it is discovered that the 
so-called repressive functions of the state are 
mostly industriaL Lawsuits are a species of 
compulsory arbitration of disputes, including 
industrial ones. The punishment of theft is 
the repression of a personal activity kno\vn to 
be pernicious. A few have been found who 
disapprove even of these functions ol the state 
and urge their entire abolition. They are 
properly known as anarchists or disbelievers 
in any government, and they represent the 
utmost range of individualism. In the follow- 
ing discussion it will be understood that only 
a qualified individualism is intended, that is to 
say, such a compromise with the opposite 
principle as has been represented by the most 
individualistic of modern states. 

The essential features of individualism are, 
(1) private property in capital, to which are 
added almost of necessity the rights of bequest 
and inheritance, thus permitting unlimited 
transfer and accumulation. (2) Competition, 
a rivalry between individuals in the acquisition 
of wealth, a struggle for existence in which the 
fittest survive. 

It is evident that both these principles have 
advantages and disadvantages for society. In 
entering a field where controversy has bepn 
violent, only a brief enumeration of admitted 
tendencies is appropriate. Among the advan- 
tages of individualism should first be mentioned 
the enormous incentive it furnishes to the 
accumulation of property and so indirectly to the 
production of wealth. Tasks are undertaken ' 
in hope of unusual personal advantage whicli 
would not be undertaken by a man receiving 
a' moderate and fixed reward not influenced 
by special achievements. It is plaia that 
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considerable class of persons are tlins induced 
to exert to tKe utmost faculties whieli ’would 
otherwise lie dormant. Further, the control of 
funds of capital by individuals enables them 
to develop ideas of great value to society, but 
ideas which society would not value until so 
developed. Thus it is claimed that individual- 
ism not only excites ingenuity but gives it 
scope, and utilises it in a way that socialism 
would not so obviously do. Finally, c[uite apart 
from all material advantages there should be 
noted the inteUectual qualities which indi- 
■vidualism develops — shrewdness, penetration, 
aggressiveness, and independence. These char- 
acterise in a high degree the foremost members 
of an advanced individualistic society. 

Certain disadvantages are, however, equally 
obvious. The principle of natural selection 
seems to be abnormally active in a vigorous 
individualistic society. If great incentives are 
furnished to certain men, their number is in- 
creasingly small. The hope of accumulation 
becomes a forlorn hope to most men in a highly 
organised individualistic society, and they suffer 
from a dearth of incentives destructive even 
of the simplest economic virtues. Thus the 
impetus given to production by individual 
incentives is partly neutralised by the deteriora- 
tion or arrested development of the masses of the 
productive population from whom these incen- 
tives are increasingly withheld. It is further 
neutralised by the fact that the control of capital 
means also privilege in consumption. If men 
of wealth are merely capitalists, and consume 
moderately, the only danger arising from their 
disproportionate ownership is that of excessive 
formation of capital, but to this danger we must 
add that of occasional spendthrift consump- 
tion, alike detrimental and irritating to society. 
The tendency of capital to accumiriate in the 
most competent hands has also its counterpart 
in the chances of inheritance, which often give 
it to those who are incompetent. 

The more conspicuous disadvantage of in- 
dividualism is the waste involved in competition. 
Its cost in active antagonisms and divided efforts 
is enormous, and has been frequently dis- 
cussed. Finally, the intellectual qualities 
developed by individualism are more or less 
balanced by the ethical weakness which it in- 
volves. Individualism is avowedly egoistic. 
Competition has often seemed ruthlessly to 
eliminate ethical sentiment. At the best it 
threatens its existence. 

It is impossible to weigh the merits and 
dements of individualism without a fuller con- 
sideration of socialism than present data will 
allow. Suffice it to say that its disadvantages 
have been felt so seriously as to lead many 
countries of late to modify the system by in- 
creasing the industrial functions of the state. 

The experiences of corporate industry cannot 
well he discussed here, but it is plain that such 


a system is not individualistic, and that the* 
principles of management are such as govern- 
ment is familiar with, and might conceivably 
use with an efficiency proportioned to the ex- 
cellence of its own organisation. In this respect 
corporate industry resembles socialism as well 
as in the further respect that competition and 
its attendant waste are frequently eliminated, 
though the benefit that might result has not 
always inured to society. 

The existing industrial system is in many 
respects a mixture of socialism and individualism 
and is doubtless destined to remain so, though 
in what proportion the two will ultimately 
combine it is impossible to predict. No scheme 
of complete socialism has been proposed which 
provides at all adequately for the utilisation of 
human originality for the ends of progress, or 
appreciates the value to society of a leisured 
class. On the other hand it is alleged that 
the best individualistic systems have largely 
squandered and perverted originality and de- 
veloped a leisured class which has not risen 
to the level of its duties. The modem tendency 
of society to limit individualism is doubtless 
due to deeper ethical considerations, the de- 
velopment of which is one of the most remark- 
able features of the day. 

[Any standard work on political economy is an 
analysis of the individualistic system. Ely, Ovi- 
Imes of Economics^ analyses the present mixed! 
system as such. Mill discusses the ^fficulties of 
collective or state industry. GChe weakness of 
individualism is stated with great force by socialist 
writers, best of all perhaps in Edward Bellamy's 
socialist romance, LooHng Backwa/rd, Defence 
and counter criticism are to be found in the works 
of opponents of socialism, e.g. Rae, Oontemporarg 
Socialim>f and Graham, Socialism new and old. 

See also Montague, Individual Liberty. — 
Nicholson, Principles of Political Economy, vol. i. 
ch. XV. — Donisthorpe, Individimlism. — Walker, 

“ Mr. Bellamy,” etc., Atlantic Monthly, Feh. 
1890. — E. Richter, ZukunftsUlder, 1892. — ^Alsa 
Socialism, App.] h. h. p, 

INDORSEMENT. See Bill op Exchange. 

INDUCTIVE METHOD. There is some 
ambiguity in the use of this expression. Some- 
times it is used with reference to any inquiry 
in which results are arrived at by the study of 
concrete facts. The following passage from 
Prof. R. M. Smith, Science Economic Discussion, 
p. Ill, illustrates this acceptation of the tem. 

Finally, we may ask, what can the inductive 
method do when it faces some great economie 
problem which affects the whole community 
and civilisation itself ? Such a problem is the 
labour problem. What is the condition of the 
labouring class ? Has that condition deterior- 
ated or improved ? The inductive method has 
not shrunk from attempting to find an answer to^ 
even such questions as these. Thorold Rogers 
has laboriously traced the condition of the Eng- 
lish labourer during the last six centuries, for the 
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purpose of answering tKis question MstoricaUy. 
Giffen lias attempted, by statistics, to show 
that the condition of tbe labouring class has 
materially improved during the last fifty years.” 
Dr. Keynes, on the other hand, objects to this 
use of the term (Sco;p& and, Method of Pol. Pko- 
nomy, 2nd ed., p. 200, note) on the ground that 
what is naturally understood “by induction 
and the inductive method is a process of 
reasoning whereby, on the strength of particular 
instances, a general law is establislied.” Prom 
this point of view, the instances given by Prof. 
Smith would rather be regarded as illustrating 
the statistical or realistic or concrete method 
of economic inqipry. It seems clear, however, 
that when an inductive method is spoken of 
it is not usually restricted to a method by which 
general laws are ascertained. Thus, Prof. 
Sidgwick says (“ Scope and Method of Economic 
Science, p. 33) that “even as regards the^ pre- 
sent condition of industry in the more advanced 
countries, to which the theory of modem eco- 
nomic science primarily relates, there is, I con- 
ceive, no dispute as to the need of what is 
called a ‘realistic’ or ‘inductive’ method — 
i,e. as to the need of accurately ascertaining 
particular facts when we are inquiring into the 
particular causes of particular values, or of the 
shares of particular economic classes at any 
given place and time.” Here the inductive 
method is identified with the realistic, and is 
not conceived as necessarily concerned with the 
ascertainment of general laws, but only of par- 
ticular causes at a particular place and time. 
The discussion of the correct use of the term 
induction must evidently be left to writers on 
inductive logic ; but it may be permissible to 
remark her.e that Mill’s influence has perhaps 
tended to narrow the use of the term in a way 
that is neither conformable to popular usage 
nor convenient for scientific purposes. ^ At any 
rate, when we speak of the inductive method 
with reference to political economy, it seems 
best to understand it as meanmg any method 
by which truths of scientific value are obtained 
which are not dkectly deducible from principles 
already known. If the term is thus understood. 
Mill’s inductive methods represent only a small 
part of inductive investigation j and the in- 
stances given by Profs. Sidgwick and Smith, so 
far as the results to which they refer are 
regarded as haviug scientific value, are correctly 
taken. as illustrations of induction. It seems 
necessary to say that the results must have 
scientific value ,* for probably no one would 
regard mere economic history or mere statistics 
as illustrating the inductive method, or any 
other method, except in so far as they supply 

1 M'iSceUa'MOUS Essays and Addresses, p. 186. 

2 Tlie somewhat narrow view Mill took of the aim and 
scope of induction is probably largely responsible for his 
low estimate of the value of the inductive method in 
economics. See Essays on some Unsettled Questions oj 
Pol. Econ., Essay V., and System of Logic, bk. vi. ch. ix. 


results that are capable of throwing light on 
economic tendencies. Even MiU wo'dd no 
doubt have been willing to describe the in- 
stances given by Prof. Smith as “subsidiary to 
induction ” ; and perhaps it is simplest to re- 
gard processes subsidiary to induction as being 
themselves inductive in their nature. 

Assuming, then, that induction and deduc- 
tion are to be understood in such a sense that 
between them they exhaust all the methods by 
which economic truths of any scientific value 
are ascertained, we have next to ask, What is 
the importance of the inductive method in 
economic research ? This subject has been 
already to a considerable extent discussed in 
the article on Deductive Method, and it is not 
necessary to add much to what is there said. 
The classical economists, led by Ricardo, are 
certainly chargeable with having comparatively 
neglected the inductive method. There are, how- 
ever, some certain grounds on which their action 
may be defended. It may be said, on the one 
hand, that the facts to be dealt with by the 
economist are too complicated, and too little 
amenable to experimental treatment, to be 
suitable for the application of the inductive 
method. For this reason it may be urged that 
the observation of economic facts is seldom of 
any scientific value, except by way of verifying 
or correcting the results of deductive reasoning. 
This is no doubt largely true. A purely induc- 
tive investigation would be a long one 3 and 
the practical importance of some economic 
truths naturally renders us impatient of slow 
processes. Also, it is no doubt true that the 
economist has seldom the power of modifying 
his facts experimentally, so as to facilitate 
investigation. The importance of the latter 
point, however, may be exaggerated. The 
absence of experiment is partly compensated 
by the natural enterprise of human nature, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, by the 
possibility of forecasting results. The foimer 
fact gives rise to what is sometimes described 
as “unintentional experiment.” This is 
perhaps an inaccurate expression ; ^ but it is 
certainly true that the natural enterprise of 
human nature renders experiment less necessary 
in such a subject as economics than it is in the 
case of objects that are comparatively inert or 
that are difficult to observe under varying 
conditions. The power of placing ourselves 
imaginatively in different circumstances, and 
considering what the result would he, 2 is also a 
condition that renders actual experiment relat- 
ively unnecessary. It may be urged, however, 
on the other hand, that the latter circumstance 

1 See Keynes’s Scope and Method of Political Econ^y, 
p. 175, note. 

2 This is what Cairnes describes (Logical Method o/JPo- 
lUicalEco7iomy,'p'p. 90-94) as “an inferior substitute” for 
experiment, or as “experiment conducted mentally.” 
Cp. also Keynes’s Scope and Method of Political Economy, 
p. 178, note. ' 
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to a great extent renders the indnctive method 
itself tinnecessary. “In order to know, 
says Cairnes(Lo£f'icaZ Method of PolUvxUJEccyifi^ 
p. 88), “why a farmer engages in the production 
of corn, why he cultivates his land up to a cer- 
tain point, and why he does not estivate it 
farther, it is not necessary that we should 
derive our knowledge from a series of general- 
isations proceeding upward from the statistics 
of com and cultivation to the mental feelings 
which stunulate the farmer, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to the physical qualities of 
the soil on which the productiveness of that 
industry depends. It is not necessary to do 
this — ^to resort to this circuitous process — for this 
reason, that we have, or may have if we choose 
to turn our attention to the subject, direct 
knowledge of those causes in our consciousness 
of what passes in our own minds, and in the 
information 'which our senses convey, or at 
least afe capable of conveying, to us of external 
parts, ' Every- one who embarks in any indus- 
teial pursuit is conscious of the motives which 
actuate him in doing so,” etc. It is unnecessary, 
then, in such cases as these, to resort to the 
inductive method of inquiry, because thfe chief 
causes Involved are known to Us either by direct 
person&l experience, or by sympathetic imagin- 
ation, , or by the instrumentality of language. 
But this is only partly true* In oompUcated 
cases it is difficult to disentangle motivesh*~even 
our own, — and to estimate to what extent differ- 
ent considerations have -weight in our conduct. 
And this is especially difficult when we have to 
compare the actions of meU' in different times 
and nations. In such cases an' inductive 
method of investigation seems to be indispens- 
able. 

Summing up, then, we may describe the place 
of the inductive method in economics in this 
way. On' the one hand, it is the method by 
which the premises of the deductive method are 
^secured, and by which its results are verified. 
On the other hand, it is the method hy which 
important facts are ascertained to which the 
deductive method cannot as yet be applied. 
The importance of carefully ascertaining the 
premises that ought to be adopted in deductive 
reasoning was very much overlooked by the 
earlier economists. They seemed frequently 
to get their premises out of the air without 
any preliminary investigation. Similarly, they 
tended to he rather remiss in the verification of 
their results. But perhaps their chief error lay 
in the tendency to overlook the importance of 
those elements in economic life to which the 
method of deductive inquiry is not at present 
applicable — e,g. to the study of consumption, 
and to the investigation of special economic 
fortes, — as, for instance, that of custom — opera- 
tive at particular times and places. Their errors 
in these respects have been well emphasised by 
the historical school. It is perhaps worth 


noting that Carlyle also, iu his less scientific 
way, brought out the importance of inductive 
inquiry. In chap. ii. of his essay on “ Chart- 
ism” he suggests a number of statistical inquiries 
with respect to the condition of the working 
classes, which would form the basis for a line 
of inductive investigations. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that inquiries of this kind have 
not as yet furnished us with much definite light 
either on economic tendencies or on methods of 
practical reform. But there js every reason to 
hope that they will be more fruitful in the future. 
And if the results of the deductive method kave 
hitherto been more imposing, they have prob- 
ably also been more misleading. The careful 
inquiries set on foot by such writers as Le Play 
or Mr. Charles Booth can hardly fail in the end 
to be both light-hearing and fruit-bearing. 
This is especially the case when such inquiries 
are conducted in accordance with the principles 
of the Historical Method. In economics, 
as in other sciences that deal with life, the 
genetic method combines, to a large extent, the 
advantages both of deduction and of induction. 

[Further information with regard to the inductive 
method will he found in most systematic treatises 
on political economy, as well as in works on 
inductive logic. — ^Wagner’s Leh/r-und Mmdbuch 
der poUtischen OeJeonomie is specially instructive 
(3rd edition, 1892, pp. 194-226). — Diltliey’s Min- 
Uitung in die Geisteswissemfhaften mayiDe found 
suggestive. — Reference may also be made to the 
various works mentioned at the end of the article 
on Deductive Method (see also Historical 
Method ; Statistics, etc.).] j, s. m. 

INDUSTRIAL COLONIES. The proposal 
to found industi’ial colonies owes its origin to 
two causes. First, the real or supposed 
existence of a class whose poverty or destitution 
results from want of employment, whether 
the cause of that want he incompetence, vice, 
the state of production, or overpopulatipn. 
Secondly, a tendency on the part of population 
to flock into the towns, swelling the numbers 
of the above class. Hence, the object of such 
colonies may be said to be twofold, to prevent 
unemployed labourers from drifting into a state 
of vagabondage, and to raise the vagabond class 
to industrious independence. 

Historically, we find these causes playing a 
part in Greek colonisation, which was closely 
bound up in the population question, and in 
those Roman settlements which represent an 
attempt to solve the agrarian difficulty. In 
modem times several experiments have been 
made. In Holland the scheme of planting out 
the unemployed population of towns in the 
country dates from 1818, and has taken two 
forms. (1) The semi-penal colonies of Veen- 
huizen and Ommerschans, which are supported 
•and controlled by the state, and to which 
vagrants are sent by order of the magistrate. 
(2) The colonies founded and maintained 
by charitable societies at Frederiksoord and 
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Willelmsoord, in which, the destitute are trained 
in habits of industry by a carefully graduated 
system of charity and self-interest. In Germany, 
since 1882, charitable societies have adopted the 
system as a means of reclaiming the vagrant 
class by an opportunity of steady* work and 
self-improvement. The introduction of the 
system into this country would. be to carry 
out the spirit of the Elizabethan poor-law, whiclx 
dhected overseers to set the able-bodied poor to 
work. But to organise such employment has 
been found impossible. The parish farm, the 
“roundsman” system, were attempts to remedy 
destitution by ‘ ‘ finding work, ” that is, by paying 
out of the rates for work which does not pay in 
itself. “ Every device for relieving the poor by 
means of employment must prove illusory in the 
end, excepting where it is connected with the de- 
velopment of fresh resources for the remunera- 
tion of industry.” The foundation of labour 
colonies by County Councils has (1 9 0 6) been urged 
as a means of dealing with vagrancy ; a depart- 
mental committee is investigating the question. 

[H. Mills, Poverty aTid ihe State, 1887. — Essays 
on the PHncyples of Charitable Institutiom, 1834. 
— Chanty Organisatim Review, Jan. 1888. Hol- 
land, Poor Law Conferences (W. Midland), 1887. 
— Methods of Employing the Unemployed (Bd. of 
Trade, Labour Dept., 1893, for complete biblio- 
graphy). — Mavor, Labow Colonies, 1892. — “Gene- 
ral ” W. Booth, barhest England Social Scheme, 
1892, for working of his farm colony.] l. n. r. 

INDUSTKIAL COLONIES (Belgium). The 
present agricultural beneficent colonies of 
Belgium are the survivors of six state pro- 
vincial I)6p6ts de MendidU and two state-aided 
colonies of the private SocUt4 de Bienfaisarwe 
all existing in 1831. The two latter are extinct, 
and three of the former are closed. There 
remain — (1) a dip6t at Bruges for women and 
girls above eighteen ; (2) an agricultural school 
at Reckheim for pauper lads aged fifteen to 
eighteen ; and (3) the agricultural colony at 
Hoogstraeten, to which have been added the 
old Dutch colonies of Merxplas and Wortel, 
taken over by the Belgian government in 1870 
at a cost of 800,000 francs (about £32,000). 

The colonies are under the control of the 
department of justice. ’ They comprise (a) a 
non-able-bodied colony, Hoogstraeten, extent 
270 acres, accommodation 1300 ; (6) an able- 
bodied colony, Merxplas, 180 acres, accommoda- 
tion 3600 ; and (c) working ground, Wortel, 
for the latter, 1410 acres. The total stock 
comprises about 40 horses, 320 cattle, 140 
pigs, and 230 sheep. The area is thus allo- 
cated, viz. — arable and pasture 910 acres, heath 
245, roads 320, buildings and gardens 74, with 
some fir-wood and uncultivated. The staff 
consists of 76 persons, besides farm-servants, 
master-millers, bakers, gardeners, and foremen, 
and about 140 soldiers. In October 1890 the 
total population, excluding staff, was 4000, of 


whom 2800 -were able-bodied. The daily cost 
per head was about 65 centimes for an able- 
bodied, and 85 for an infirm person (about 
'6|d. and 8jd.). The inmates are all adult 
male vagrants and mendicants sentenced by 
police courts. They are classified according to 
ability and character, the classes being kept 
quite separate. The buildings were erected by 
colonist labour. The work comprises plait- 
ing, spinning, metal lattice- work, embankment, 
scavenging, farm and garden work, forestry, 
biick and tile making, building, carpentry, 
joinery, etc., and necessary domestic labour. 
It is allotted according to classes. The colonists 
are allowed to earn money, of which two-thirds 
are paid to them on discharge; the earnings 
vary from 15 to 18 centimes per diem (about 
Ijd. to l|d.). It is a leading principle that 
all trades shall be encouraged, and many skilled 
tradesmen are among the staff. The presence 
of many good colonist workmen is accounted for 
by drink, according to the officials. The pro- 
ducts of the work are partly taken by govern- 
ment and partly sold outside. 

Recidivism is the rule ; in December 18^0, 
only 247 out of 4213 colonists were there for 
the first time. The general conduct is said to 
be good. The punishments are cells, or ti’ansfer 
to a lower class. The sanitation is good. 

The labour of the colonists does not nearly 
pay for cost of maintenance. No precise 
accounts were, however, obtainable in 1890. 
The colonies appeared to be excellently managed : 
the question of cost and of reformatory success 
being the two chief points open to doubt, 

[H. G. Willink, article in Charity Organisation 
Review, Jan. 1891, “Agric. Ben. Col. of Belgium.” 
— George Nicholls, Report on the Condition of the 
.Labouring Classes, etc, in Holland and Belgium, 
May, 1838. — Mavor, 'Labour Colonies, Board of 
Trade Labour Department ; Bkbe Book on Employ- 
ment of Unemployed, 1893]. H. G. w. 

INDUSTRIALCOLONIES(GEEMAjrY). The 
Arbeiter Kolmie has three distinctive features. 
It grew out of the conviction that for the treat- 
ment of the defective classes employment iu the 
open-air was advantageous. It was founded by 
a religious body as “ a work of free compassion.” 
It was established on the principle that work 
should be provided for the unemployed instead 
of other forms of relief. The farm or colony 
system had in 1834 been adopted by Dr. Wichem 
at the Rauhe Haus, Hamburg. This institution, 
originating m a home for boys, became after- 
wards a settlement of homes, includiug a tram- 
ing home for a brotherhood of men to be engaged 
in the work of practical charity. Out of this 
movement sprang the Irmere Mission (1849). 
One of its branches was at Bielefeld, where in 
1866 a colony for epileptics was opened. In 
1872 Dr. von Bodelschwingh was placed in 
charge of this colony. In 1882 he applied the 
colony system to the problems of vagrancy and 
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bought an estate at Wilhelmsdorf near Bielefeld 
for the purpose of employing vagrants on the 
reclamation of the land. He argued that on 
this method half the cost of the vagrants’ main- 
tenanoe would be met, many woiild be deterred 
from vagrancy, a check would be put on indis- 
criminate almsgiving, and those who remained 
in the colony three or four months would learn 
the new trade of working on the land, and might 
“return to the life of a citizen.” There are 
now 26 colonies, 3 Roman Catholic, the rest 
Protestant. . Two are in towns ; the rest are 
farm colonies. All are under the supervision of 
the GmdraXmr^omd deviscJier Arheiter-Kolonien. 
In connection with them are lodging-houses 
{Herbergm zur Heimat) 426 in number, where 
the wayfarer or vagrant can obtain food and 
lodging at low rates ; and, in many instances, 
relief stations {Verpfiegungssiationeoi), where 
he can obtain relief in return for a task of 
work. Of these there are about 1900. These 
lodging and stations are placed at intervals 
along the main routes. By German law 
vagrancy is a punishable offence. The wayfarer 
inAelf-justification may produce a way ticket 
( Wa7iderschei%), which is checked as he passes 
from place to place, and by which he is obliged 
to travel according to a certain route. Arrived 
at the “ colony ” the police make inquiries about 
him. He LS set to work. After fourteen days he 
receives, in addition to his maintenance, 2|d. to 
3 Jd. a day. If he wants clothes he is supplied 
with them. The price is stopped out of his 
wages, though he often leaves before his pay- 
ments arecomplete. Any able-bodied man wish- 
ing to work is admitted. Habitual drunkards 
are excluded. Dismissal is the only form of 
punishment. The “colonies ” were established 
and are supported by grants from state and 
local authorities and by subscriptions. Their 
produce is chiefly consumed within the 
colonies. On the statistics of the colonies 
the works of Dr. Berthold, the most important 
writer on the subject, give the fullest informa- 
tion. There are about 8000 persons admitted 
in the year. The vagrants in Germany have 
been estimated at 150,000. Of these more 
than half are in the prime of life,- 25 to 45. 
About 79 per cent represent themselves as single. 
About 76 per cent have been in prison. About 
44 per cent are unskilled or partially skilled 
labourer. ^ About half have been in the 
“colonies more than once. Many return to 
them frequently. In the winter the “ colonies ” 
are full to overflowing. In 1890 about 3500, 
in 1891 nearly 2000, were tmmed away. The 
pressui-e lasts during the winter. About 64 per 
cent leave of their own wish : about 19 per cent 
— a decreasing number — obtain situations. As 
to results : prosecutions for vagi’ancy have de- 
creased from 23,093 (1880) to 13,583 (1890). 
The colonists are kindly treated and work fairly 
well. Emnlovers are disinclined to take men I 


^itions 

from the “ colonies.” Many who find sitiK^ 
do not keep them. Better- class men 
a reproach to enter them. As a cure for these 
evils, Dr. Cronemeyer proposes a combination 
of the “industrial colonies” with “home 
colonies ” (see below) for the industrious and re- 
formatory, or penal colonies for those who require 
more strict supervision or punishment. Dr. 
von Bodelsohwingh proposes (1) larger establish- 
ments in the towns to equalise the pressure ; 
(2) a system of asylums for the incapable and 
crippled ; (8) temporary colonies in bad years. 
Professor J. Mavor (Report, Labour Department 
of Board of Trade, 0. 7182 (1893)) has dealt 
very carefully with the economic questions of 
the colonies. He says : “ It is becanse the 
colonist is non-efficient that he does not compete 
with the labour market.” But if this be so, a 
chief aim of the system, when established (see 
above), is not fulfilled. Next the supply of 
winter board and lodging should have the effect 
of reducing the relatively higher wages of un- 
skilledlabourinsummertrades. Lastly, although 
the numbers concerned are relatively small, yet 
the minimum subsistence wage fixed by the 
colony for the purpose of inducing men to seek 
outside employment, may tend to some extent 
to become the maximum wage for low-grade 
labour in the district (p. 285). A home 
colony has been established at Bremerhaven. 
Colonists are there at first lodged in barracks, 
then in family cottages. There are twelve 
families. At this colony there is a considerable 
deficit, made good chiefly by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

In the colony for epileptics at Bielefeld are 
about 1100 patients, under the care of West- 
phalian deaconesses and brotherhood. Adults 
and children are admitted, and may remain 
even when the epilepsy has terminated in im- 
becility or insanity. Admission is chiefly by 
payment on a graduated scale of charges. 
About 76 per cent of the patients are of the 
lower classes. They live in houses dotted about 
in the neighbourhood. Each house is under 
separate supervision, under the charge of a 
house father or mother. At different houses 
are different workshops. The colony with its 
church, etc., forms a society within itself. Ex- 
penditure about £31,000, of which about £1200 
from patients’ payments , the rest, grants from 
local authorities and conti-ibutions. 

The test of a system for dealing with vagrancy 
is whether it assists those whom it relieves to ' 
return as soon as possible to self-supporting work 
in the open labour market. There is probably in 
all modern communities a substratum of vagrancy 
which cannot be removed. In times of industrial 
pressure this is increased by recruits from the 
ranks of inferior and usually unskilled work- 
men, who are the first to be discharged when 
fewer hands are employed, A good system would 
offer the minimum attraction to these to become 
riPT-manfint vaf^rants. There are two methods of 
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relief ; (1) to employ and to endeavour to reform 
character or improve capacity ; (2) to relieve 
under conditions of wholesome deterrence. The 
former is the German system. But the statistics 
do not seem to show that much is accomplished 
by way of reform. The latter is the English 
method ; it makes no direct attempt to reform, 
but relies on the applicant preferring to gain his 
own livelihood to accepting relief on unattractive 
conditions. The result may he tested in two 
ways. Is the number of vagrants supported in 
winter large as compared with those supported in 
summer ? If so, the system is' used as a means 
of partial dependence by the habitual vagrant. 
Nest, is vagrancy on the increase ? In Germany 
the winter and summer number of the colonists 
varies widely. In England th e winter and summer 
numbers of vagrants relieved by the poor-law 
vary comparatively little, except in a year of 
exceptional industrial pressure. Next the claim- 
ants for relief at the colonies increase yearly, 
though it may possibly be argued that the supply 
of necessary accommodation in Germany has not 
yet been brought to a level with the requirements, 
and hence a continual increase for the present 
may be expected. This contention apart — it would 
seem that the system draws the vagrant into de- 
pendence instead of preventing on reforming his 
vagrancy. In England, vagrancy seems to fall 
and rise quickly according to the industrial state 
of the country. If this be so, it is probably due 
in part to the fact that the German system is one 
of relief by employment, with no deterrent con- 
ditions. The work is taken as a payment foy 
relief given. It is not laborious and yet it seems 
to justify the request for relief. A large number 
therefore take it without dislike or scruple. And 
as this process goes on, the better-class men become 
reluctant to apply ; and the worse in a manner 
appropriate the institution to their own purposes. 
The latter part of this criticism may he applied to 
the English system ; but now in many parts of 
England separate accommodation, ■with cleanliness, 
decency, and freedom from intercourse with others, 
is aiSforded to vagrants, so that the self-respecting 
man can, if he wishes, keep to himself. 

[For other colonies in Germany and elsewhere 
see The Ejoilepiic and the OHjppled (Charity 
Organisation Series). — For bibliography, see Pro- 
fessor Mayor’s Report, p. 431. The following are 
selected : Lie Arbeiter-Kolonie : monthly organ of 
the GentfoZvorstand, Bielefeld. — G. Berthold, Lie 
Entioickelung der deutschen Arbeiter-Kolonien, 
1885-86, Leipzig, 1887.— Weiterentwkkdung, 
u.s.w, 1886-87, Berlin, 1889. — Siatistik, 1887- 
89, Berlin, 1891. — Lie L&utschm ATbeiter-Kolo- 
nien, 1889-91, Berlin, 1893. — E. Cronemeyer, 
Eine Zufiucht der Elenden, Bremerhaven, 1893. . 
— 'Lie Eerbergen zur Heirmt und mit ihnen 
verhundenen Verpflegungsstationm im Jdhre 
1891, Bielefeld, 1892. — Leutscher Herbergsve^ein 
Jahresbericht 1893, Bielefeld, 1894. — 0. von 
Massow, Lie Natural-Verpflegungsstationen mid 
die Fothwendigh&it ihrer Reform oils Vorausseizung 
ihres Fortbestehens, Bielefeld, 1887. — Stodistik der 
y erpfiegungsstationen, 1890. Count Rumford in 
Bavaria (1789) founded industrial colonies.] 

C. g. L. 


INDUSTRIAL COLONIES (Holland). 
There are two classes of colonies, the free 
colonies belonging to a charitable society, and 
the beggar colonies belonging to the state. 

The original free colonies were founded in 
1818 by a private society, Maatschappij mn 
Weldadigheid, which was promoted by General 
van den Bosch, and was composed of a number of 
supporting districts, each entitled to have in the 
colonies as many families as it had contributed 
capital sums of 1700 guilders (say £140 each) ; 
and the district was liable for outfit, travelling, 
furniture, and incidental expenses. The idea of 
the founders of the society was that pauperism 
might, to a large extent, be prevented by pro- 
viding agricultural training and employment 
for able-bodied, deserving, destitute persons. 

By Dec. 1821, 121,000 guilders (say £10,000) 
had been thus collected, and 300,000 guilders 
(£25,000) borrowed : the number of buildings 
was 500 ; total population 2100. The colonies 
comprised about 3000 acres, chiefly heath-land, 
near Steenwijk, Drenthe, purchased at from 22s. 
to 30s. per acre. A quantity of land was after- 
wards bought at "Watereu, but sold in 1859. 
The colonists were divided into 3 classes, viz. 
(a) families, (b) boarders, (c) orphans. Heads 
of families began as “labourers,” with the pro- 
spect of rising to be “free farmers.” Besides 
farming, the chief work was weaving, the pro- 
ducts being sold to government. Colonists’ 
earnings, over a certain sum, belonged to the 
society. In 1820 the society founded the 
beggar colony of Ommersohaus in Overijssel, 
1900 acres being granted by government ; and 
soon afterwards another at Veenhuizen in 
Drenthe, 2380 acres being purchased. There 
were three main classes of colonists (a) 
persons committed for begging ; (b) voluntary 
inmates ; (c) old soldiers. By 1827 the 
population of Ommerschans and Veenhuizen 
together amounted to 4618, including officials. 

The principal authority on the early history 
of both the free and beggar colonies is a report 
by Count Arrivabene embodied in a pamphlet 
by Nassau Senior, 1835. Mr. Senior himself 
considered failure inevitable. 

During the next quarter of a century the 
colonies struggled on under increasing diffi- 
culties, caused partly by general bad manage- 
ment, partly by the hopeless insolvency of the 
beggar colonies. The society was repeatedly, 
helped by the state, but matters grew worse 
until, in 1859, the government took over the 
beggar colony, excusing at the same time all 
moneys due to the state, and paying off also 
aU the private debts of the society. 

The authority for this period is Sir John 
M'NeiU’s report, 1853, in which he un- 
reservedly condemns both kinds of colony, the 
free colony because it did not foster self- 
reliance, the beggar colony because of its expense. 

Since 1869 the free colonies have been more 
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carefully mauaged, tLougli th.e main lines are 
unchanged, and they have not much altered in 
size. Much of the land is now comprised in 
six large farms managed by the society — ^manu- 
fSactures have been established, a forestry depart- 
ment has been organised. Colonists keep all 
their earnings ; piece-work has largely supple- 
mented time-work ; and there are now more 
free farmers ” than “ labourers.” Still on an 
average not more than six fresh families are 
admitted annually ; and the colonies are not 
^elf-supporting. 

^^The beggar colonies have been gradually 
<Sapentrated at Veenhuizen. In 1888 the 
poptdation of Ommerschans was 400, with about 
40 officials, and of Veenhuizen about 2020. 
Nine-tenths were persons under sentence for beg- 
ging. The colonists are employed on agriculture 
and simple handicrafts. In 1886 only about one- 
third of all the expenses, amounttog altogether 
to about 665,000 guilders (say £65,400), was 
met by the colonists’ labour. Such labour is 
said to be very inefficient. The system is not de- 
terrent, about two- thirds of the beggar inmates 
having been at the colony at least twice before. 

Tor an account of both kinds of colony in the 
present day see Mr. Willink’s articles written 
in 1888. He considers that the free colonies, 
good as their work may be, do not annually 
deal with enough fresh cases to furnish a solution 
of the problem of the indigent poor, however 
beneficial they may be to their limited number 
of inmates : and that the beggar colonies are 
not successful either as a deterrent, or from an 
economical point of view. 

[Nassau Senior, Statement of the Provision for 
the Poor, etc., in America and Europe (Fellowes, 
1835). — ^Maxy Henuell, An OulMne of various 
Social Spsiems ■ {Itongni&Tis, 1844). — George 
NichoUs, Report on Condition of Labouring Classes, 
etc., in Holland and Belgium, May 1838. — ^Article 
iu Quarterly Review, Dec. 1835. — Eighth Annual 
Eeport of the Board of Supervision for the Relief 
of the Poor (Scotland), containing Eeport by Sir J. 
MNeill, 1863. — Herbert V. Mills, Poverty and the 
1886. — W. Tallack, article in Public Opinion, 
1st Oct. 1886, and article in Leisure Hour, Feb. 
1887. — H. G. Willink, Dutch Home Labour 
Colonies, 1889. — Mavor, Labour Colonies. — ^Board 
of Trade Labour Department Blue Book on Em- 
ployment of Unemployed, 1893. Labour Com- 
mission — Foreign Reports.] H. a. w, 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION m England 
is not, as in France, Germany, and other 
countries, entirely a government concern. 
Apart from the government science and art 
department which has its headquarters at 
S. Kensington and at the School of Mines in 
Jermyn Street, in connection with which 
evening classes and examinations are held 
throughout the country, industrial education 
in England is — quite characteristically — almost 
entirely promoted by charitable endowment 
and by local or private enterprise. By far the 


most important and recognised factor in its 
promotion is the City and Gilds of London 
Institute which not only provides, but subsid- 
ises other establishments which are providing, 
sound technical instruction, and encoui'ages in 
the principal industrial centres of Great 
Britain the formation qf evening classes for 
workmen and foremen. The Clotliworkers’ 
Company are also working in the same direc- 
tion, and the other great livery companies of 
London are being pressed to expend a portion 
of their wealth in furthering the same object. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
London and Manchester, and the university 
Colleges of London and elsewhere, are giving 
great attention to science and art as applied to 
industry. But what is even more important, 
the county councils and municipal councils of 
the country are taking up the matter with a 
keen interest. 

Elementary technical education both for 
girls and boys has now for many years been 
introduced into the curriculum of the element- 
ary day school. Evening classes, usually iu 
connection with the government science, and 
art department, are held ; and continuation 
schools are being provided in the higher-grade 
schools instituted in the larger industrial 
centres. The royal commissioners in their 
report of 1885 on technical education, de- 
plore that England is singularly lacking in 
continuation schools of this kind j but an 
effort is being made to supply this want, 
especially in Manchester and other industrial 
centres. 

Bristol and Birmingham are paying great 
attention to the subject of primary and second- 
ary technical education. In Liverpool the 
late school board, by the introduction of 
elementary technical instruction, attempted to 
connect the primary with the secondary schools. 
In Manchester, besides the higher-grade schools 
before mentioned, there are several technical 
schools for artisans. Oldham has a school of 
science and art with evening classes adapted 
for the technical instruction of young men 
engaged in the various mechanical and tex- 
tile works of the neighbourhood, particularly 
machine construction and the manufacture of 
cotton. 

Of secondary technical schools and colleges 
the most important and best endowed is the 
Finsbuiy Technical College, established in 
1883 by the City and Gilds of London Institute, 
as a model trade school for instructing artisans. 
Only second to this are Firth College, Sheffield, 
and University College, Nottingham ; which 
both receive grants from the Institute. These 
colleges are furnished with workshops and 
laboratories and possess every appliance for 
the illustration and application of industrial 
methods in carpentry, building, engineering, 
chemistry, dyeing, art designing, carriage 
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building, metal plate work, and many other 
branches of trade and industry. 

In special weaving and dyeing schools the 
commissioners found England very deficient as 
compared with Trance and Germany, but they 
bestowed unqualified praise on the Yorkshire 
weaving schools of Leeds, Bradford, and 
Keighley, all which are largely supported by 
grants fromihe Clothworkers’ Company. The 
Leeds school was erected by the company at a 
cost of £15,000. There is also a fine weaving 
school at Glasgow. 

Many other institutions, such as the London 
Polytechnic, the Royal Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill, the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich — c jeciaUy adapted for the study of ship- 
building — and the Crystal Palace School of 
practical engineering — exist, where instruction 
is given in every branch of trade and industry. 

As specimens of private voluntary enterprise 
in this direction mention must be made of 
Messrs. Mather and Platt’s workshop school at 
Salford, maintained, at their own charge for the 
technical education of their own workers. At 
Cambridge the commissioners were particularly 
struck by the mechanical workshops, instituted 
by Professor J. Stuart, to enable the sons 
of manufacturers and others to combine with 
university training instruction of a kind immedi- 
ately practicable to their calling. The special 
feature of the Allan Glen’s Institution at 
Glasgow is workshop instruction. Ireland 
appears to be somewhat deficient in evening 
classes for artisans, but in the reformatory and 
industrial schools of the religious brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, boys are instructed in 
a variety of trades, and in every department of 
farming and gardening. Also many of the 
Irish national schools have school - farms 
attached. In addition to this, the Grocers’ 
Company support a school of agriculture at 
Templemole ; there is also the Albert National 
Agricultural Training Institution at Glasnevin, 
with three farms attached, and there is the 
Munster Dairy School. 

Ireland is more advanced in this branch 
of instruction than England. The English 
government, except by the S." Kensington ex- 
aminations, has done little or nothing to pro- 
mote agricultural education. The few schools 
that exist are self-supporting. The Royal 
Agricultuial Society of England, and the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland, en- 
courage this branch of study by acting as 
examining bodies. The Scottish society makes 
a special branch of forestry, with drainage, 
fencing, bridge building, and the chemical 
knowledge of soil properties. 

Among the agricultural establishments in 
England, the Royal Agricultural College of 
Cirencester, organised by the Farmers’ Club, 
holds the first place. The college farm con- 
sists of 500 acres devoted to arable, pasture. 


and dairy farming ; and it also possesses 
botanic gardens. Excursions are made by 
senior students to the neighbouring farms and 
herds. In 1880 the Downton Agricultural Col- 
lege, "Wilts, was opened on somewhat similar lines. 

The Board of Agriculture is about to make 
grants (1911), out of funds obtained from the 
Development Commissioners, to local education 
authorities for the promotion of agricultural 
education and research, for which excellent pro- 
vision is being made by many local authorities. 

Perhaps the most interesting and instructive 
institution for the analytic and scientific study 
of farming and agriculture is the private experi- 
mental station at Rothamsted, established by 
Sir J. B. Lawes. Minute investigations and 
comparisons of soils, manures, crops, and pasture 
are made. Experiments in stock feeding and 
stock breeding are carried on upon a most 
extensive and elaborate scale. 

In conclusion the commissioners found that 
although the British government has almost 
entirely neglected the technical education of 
agriculturists, it has made an efibrt by its 
examinations to spread a book knowledge of 
agriculture. 

[Rs^ort of the Royal Gommission on Technical 
Education, 1885.] a.l. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Education with special 
reference to the economic life of the people 
is being promoted in the United States in 
three different ways ; (1) A general introduc- 
tion of what is termed manual training in the 
public school system of the large cities ; (2) in 
the establishment of trade schools ; (8) in the 
founding and endowment of higher technical 
schools and colleges which mclude a specialised 
education for the Section of manufacturing, min- 
ing, and agricultural industries. With regard 
to the first experiment, manual training, it is to 
be observed that it is not artisan education. It 
“signifies instruction in tool work as an educa- 
tional discipline.” This training, if grafted 
upon the public school system, is generally 
taken in connection with the high school 
studies, and consists in exercises in drawing, 
modelling, and wood- working, with sewing and 
cooking for girls. In some of the larger 
schools which have private endowments, as 
at Chicago and St. Louis, the course of study 
embraces pattern-making, foundry-work, forg- 
ing, and machine shop-work. Manual training 
as an educational method is largely the growth 
of the past ten years. There is no uniformity 
in these schools in the different parts of the 
country, and some of them are so far developed ^ 
that they may be regarded as “schools of 
apprenticeship, though the brief courses pur- 
sued in them seem whoUy inadequate for the 
mastery of any trade.” 

Of the trade schools, there are as yet hut few. 
The best known and most successful is that 
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established by Col. Aucbmuty at New Yorls:. | 
Here instruction for fees is given in bricklaying, 
plastering, plumbing, carpentry, bouse, si^, and 
fresco painting, stone-cutting, blacksmitbing, 
tailoring, and printing. A few large manu- 
facturing establishments and railroads have 
specialised schools for instruction in particular 
artisan work ; and training of this character is 
being incorporated into the discipline of the 
better reformatory institutions for youth' and 
men, as at the Elmira Reformatory. All these 
distinctively serve as apprenticeship schools. 

Institutions of the third class include — (a) 
agricultural colleges founded since 1860, for 
the most part under endowments of the national 
government, and generally attached to a state 
university for its administration ; and (&) in- 
stitutes of technology for the special education 
of engineers, architects, and chemists. Colleges 
and state universities have also very generally 
introduced similar training into their curricula. 

[See Eighth Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Lalour^l892. — Industrial Educa- 
twrij Washington, 1893, pp. 707. This contains 
a valuable bibliography of twenty pages, relating 
to the subject of technical training in the United 
States and Europe.] D. n. D. 

INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP. This term 
is generally used of a system of industry under 
which the employer is so far in partnership with 
the employed that he accords to them a share 
in the profits which are realised (see Pbofit- 
Shaeing). It has been more widely adopted 
abroad than in England, and it has there been 
applied to a variety of industries. The term 
is sometimes also employed of a system by which 
the actual workmen take upon themselves all 
the responsibilities of management, and en- 
deavour to eliminate the employer entirely, 
and secure for their own advantage the whole 
of his profits. But this latter system is 
more usually called co-operative production 
(see Co-operation) and the term ‘'‘industrial 
partnership” confined to the system which 
was first mentioned. This system possesses ad- 
vantages over that of co-operative production, 
because the workmen enjoy the benefit of a 
share in the profits, and the stimulus of an 
interest in the success of the undertaking, with- 
out ceasing to avail themselves of the advantage 
of the experienced and interested management 
of the employer (see Employees and Em- 
ployed). It has been asserted that the 
system leads to an increase in wages by the 
addition of the share of profits which is dis- 
tributed without occasioning any encroachment 
on the gains of the employer. It has been 
affirmed that this is the case because the work- 
men are rendered more careful in the avoidance 
of waste, are less disposed to listlessness or idle- 
ness, and require less constant and watchful 
superintendence. The system has been ap- 
plied with three main varieties of method. 


The share of profits is sometimes given wholly 
in cash, sometimes it is set aside or invested in 
order to secure a provision for the old age or 
sickness or death of the workman, and some- 
times it is treated partly in the first, and partly 
in the second manner. The difficulties of ad opt- 
ing and working the system may be said to 
consist partly in the possible inconvenience of 
a wish on the part of the men to interfere in 
the details of management, partly in their 
probable disinclination to share in losses as well 
as in profits, and partly in the absence in some 
trades of an opportunity for making a fresh ad- 
dition to profits through the avoidance of waste 
or of idleness. Its advantages are summed up 
in the feeling of joint interest in the success of 
the concern which it tends to create between 
masters and men. The system is perhaps best 
known in connection with the successful trial 
of it made by the Parisian house-painter, M. 
Leolaire (q.v.). 

[The system of profit-sharing, or industrial 
partnership, is thoroughly examined, and the 
instances of its application recorded and inves- 
tigated in detail, in N. P. Gilman’s Froft 
faring between Employer and Employee. A 
shorter account is given in Sedley Taylor’s 
Profit Sharing; and notices of the system are 
contained in Babbage’s Eeommy of Machinery 
amd Manufaetmes, under the heading “A new 
system of manufacture” ; in J. S, Mill’s Political 
Ihonomy, bk. iv. ch. vii. § 5 ^ Fawcett’s Manual 
of Political Economy, bk. ii. ch.x. ; Jevons, State 
in Relation to Ldbou/r, ch. vi., and Methods of 
Social Reform, p. 122 ; and Cairnes’s Essays in 
Political Economy, No. v. ; cp. Robert, La Par-- 
tidpation aux binefices ; also Sohloss, Methods 
of Industrial Remuneration; and B. Potter, 
The Go-operative Movement, for criticism of the 
system (see OiTiS OuvBifeRE ; FamilistIsre ; 
Godin ; Copartnership, App.).] l. l. t. 

INDUSTRIAL REGIME is a phrase which 
only now appears to be in process of crystallisa- 
tion into a definite use in economic language : 
and we can hardly define it satisfactorily with- 
out sketching the history of the term so far- as 
we can trace it. In 1821 St. Simon wrote his 
treatise Du systhme industriel : he did not, so 
far as we can discover, use the phrase under 
discussion ; hut he and his followers used Vin- 
dustnalisme to indicate at one time generally 
the modern industiual organisation, at another 
time the particular industrial organisation 
which they advocated. Probably through 
Comte the idea passed into the works of 
Herbert Spencer, who distinctly opposes modem 
“industrialism” to mediaeval “militarism,” and 
uses the phrase “militant regime ” but not its 
implied opposite (Data of Ethics, ch. viii., etc.). 

Apparently the actual phrase is quite modern, 
and Sir R. Giflen seems to have been one of the 
first who adopted it; he includes, under the 
general term “industrial regime,” all those 
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phenomena which, go to make up the economic 
stage: in other words, ‘^the sum of the chief 
features in the industrial organisation of a 
country like England.'” But the particular 
organisation of industry in England differs not 
merely in degree, hut to some extent also in 
kind, from that of many other civilised com- 
munities ; and this fact leaves the meaning 
above attached to the phrase indefinite. Out 
of this arises an application of the term “in- 
dustrial regime” to particular forms of industrial 
organisation — e.g. competition as opposed to 
socialism — the system of large tenures as 
opposed to peasant properties. Here the term 
becomes even more vague. We should hesitate 
to deny to the most strictly socialistic regime the 
title to be called industrial, especially when the 
phrase now in q^uestion had its birth in a com- 
munistic writing. 

Clearly the simplest signification to affix to 
it would be that of the industrial organisation of 
any country, however rude, as opposed to mere 
nomad and marauding existence. In this case 
the industrial regime of any country will be the 
sum of its industrial features, and will vary with 
the state of economic development, o. a. h. 

mDUSTEIAL REVOLUTION, The. At 
the close of the 18th, and the opening of the 
l&th century a change, or rather a series of 
changes, passed over the agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry of England, which has been 
aptly described by the name of the Industiial 
Revolution. The changes which then took 
place were of considerable magnitude, and the 
conditions of industry, both in manufactures 
and in agriculture, fnay without any great 
extravagance be said to have been revolution- 
ised. Until this time the general character of 
industry in England presented broadly the same 
features as those which it had exhibited during 
the greater part of the middle ages ; and from 
that time the commencement of our modern 
system of industry dates. Ageictjltxjkb in 
England (g'.'U.) and manufactures alike were 
then generally prosecuted on what we should 
term primitive and unsystematic methods. Men 
were raising complaints that half the land of 
the country was waste. The size of the farms 
was small, and the method of cultivation un- 
scientific. In many parts of the country there 
were still open unenclosed fields ; in nearly 
all there was an absence of any proper system 
of rotation of crops, and of turnips and artificial 
grasses. Quarrels were continually arising about 
the rights of pasture on the common meadows, 
and about the boundaries of the many scattered 
minute parcels of land of which an individual’s 
holding was made up. 

Nor was the position, or character, of manu- 
facturing industry different. It was carried 
on, with few exceptions, by craftsmen working 
with their own hands in their own homes (see 
Domestic System of Industey), although 


even then there were exceptions, for some 
capitalist employers existed, and some factories 
had been built by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The mechanical appliances and tools 
which the craftsmen used were generally of a 
simple and rude description, and the number of 
persons working under their direction was small. 
The apprentices (see Appeentioeship), limited 
in number and term of service, and the Jottenet- 
MEN (g.w.), with their wages fixed, in theory if 
not in practice, by the magistrates, lived in the 
house, and ate at the table, of the master-crafts- 
man. Employment, such as it was, was regular ; 
fashions varied slowly and slightly ; and men 
produced in the main, though not exclusively, 
for a market which was close at hand. They 
were intimately acquainted with the, conditions 
of that market, and the state of the roads was 
such that intercourse and trade with distant 
towns were rendered difficult. The workman 
who ventured to move from one town to 
another was not merely liable to be sent back 
to his original abode under the law of settle- 
ment (see Settlement ; Pooe Law), stigma- 
tised by Adam Smith ( Wealth of Natiom, hk. 
i. oh. X.) as an “ evident violation of natural 
liberty and justice,” for fear that he might 
eventually come upon the rates in his new 
dwelling-place, hut he might also he excluded 
from employment by the restrictive privileges 
of some exclusive trade corporation which were, 
in Adam Smith’s words, a “plain violation” 
of that “most sacred and inviolable property 
which every man has in his own labour.” The 
goods which the craftsmen made were often 
taken to the halls of the different corporations 
to be stamped as genuine. The woollen in- 
dustry was now, as it had been for a long time 
previously, the staple industry of the country, 
and was carried on at Norwich, and in the 
west of England, and the west Riding of York- 
shire. The iron industry, which was prosecuted 
in Sussex, where the iron was still smelted bji 
charcoal in small furnaces blown by leathern 
bellows worked by oxen, was said to be gradu- 
ally dying out ; and the cotton industry was so 
insignificant as to be mentioned but incident- 
ally, by Adam Smith, who lived on the very eve 
of the industrial revolution, and himself, per- 
haps, assisted in affording a shelter within 
the walls of Glasgow University to James 
■\Yatt, the inventor of the steam - engine, * 
seeking protection from the exclusive tyranny 
of the local corporation of hammermen, who 
had refused to allow him to practise his trade. 
Adam Smith declared that there had been only 
three inventions of note in the cotton industry 
for the space of three centuries. Banking was 
as yet in its infancy, and the Bank of England 
did not issue notes of a lower denomination 
than i£20. The external commerce of the 
country was hampered by a number of vex- 
atious restrictions, and duties on imports and 
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bounties on exports abounded, wbile tbe 
colonies "were regarded as a field for the com- 
raeroial monopoly of tbe mother countey. 
Such was the general condition of affairs before 
the changes which introduced the modem indus- 
trial system. Those changes were bewildering 
in their magnitude, and, to some extent also, 
in the rapidity with which they were effected. 

. Agriculture underwent a transformation, the 
chief part of which, however, seems to have 
been accomplished in the earlier half or two- 
thirds of the 18 th century. Large farms began 
to take the place of small farms. The inelosure 
of the open field was actively prosecuted, and 
sometimes injustice was done to the rights^ of 
the smaller commoners. Scientific cultivation 
was substituted, in a more or less considerable 
degree, in different parts of the country, for 
primitive methods. Bakewell inyproved the 
breed 0 f cattle. To wnshend — ‘ ‘ Turnip To wns- 
hend” ashe was nicknamed — introduced the culti- 
vation of turnips. Coke at a later time devised 
an improved system of rotation of crops. But 
in manufacturing industry the changes were 
more revolutionary, and they occurred in the 
latter part of the century. Tour great inven- 
tions were made in the cotton industry — ^that of 
the spinning-jenny by Hargreaves ; that of the 
water-frame by Arkwright ; that of the mule by 
Crompton ; and, the most considerable and im- 
portant, in its consequences to the old handi- 
craft occupations, of all, that of the power-loom 
by Cartwright. This last invention* dealt a 
fatal blow to the fortunes of the old hand-loom 
weavers, and their distress has furnished a 
stock illustration of the temporary misery which 
may he occasioned by the introduction of 
machinery, at any rate to those workmen the 
labour of whose hands it supersedes. But other 
industries besides that of the manufacture of 
cotton were affected by the changes of the times. 
The smelting of iron by coal was introduced by 
Roebuck, and the decaying iron industry revived, 
and abandoned the charcoal forests of Sussex 
for the coal seams of the north and the Mid- 
lands. Canals, such as the Grand Trunk con- 
necting the Trent with the Mersey, and the 
Grand Junction, which afforded the means of 
communication Taetween London and the chief 
towns of the Midlands, were constructed under 
the direction of the inventive genius of Brindley, 
and the roads of the country were improved 
under that of Telford. Mills were erected on 
the banks of rivers in order that use might he 
made of the water-power which was there avail- 
able to drive the new machinery, and then 
came the most wonderful and important dis- 
covery of all — that of the steam-engine, to he 
followed in its turn by the railway. All 
these changes gave a great stimulus to the 
production of wealth and the growth of popula- 
tion. They kindled a spirit of eager and rest- 
less enterprise, which was sometimes inclined 


to he reckless of injury occasioned to human 
life and health, and to give little consideration 
to the wrench to human affections which was 
not infrequently the consequence, direct or 
indirect, of the changes. For trade passed 
from quiet villages to noisy towns ; from the 
home of the handicraftsman to the factory of the 
employer ; from the master, who lived together 
with his apprentices and journeymen, and was 
in general ‘‘so joiqed together” with them in 
“ sentiment ” and “love that they did not wish 
to be separated if they could help it,” to the em- 
ployer who had hundreds of “ hands ” working 
under him, whose very faces he might not him- 
self know. Division and subdivision of labour 
(see Division op Laboue), organisation and 
localisation of industry, were carried out on a 
scale, and to an extent, unknown before. Master- 
merchants and wholesale dealers arose. Manu- 
facturers began to produce for distant and 
flnetnating markets, and to crowd into, and 
dismiss from, their factories, as the changing 
demands of varying trade required, multitude's 
of men, women, and children. There seems to 
be reason foi* believing that something like a 
regular system of transporting children from 
London to the new manufacturing districts of 
the country was in operation ; and there is un- 
fortunately no doubt that the greed of parents 
joined with the eagerness of employers to in- 
crease the number and intensify the labour of 
the young apprentices in the factories. Popu- 
lation was stimulated by the lax administration 
of the poor law, and by the numerous chances 
of earning a livelihood which presented them- 
selves ^ and was, so to say, tom up by the 
roots from its old abodes, while the industrial 
world was pervaded by restless movement. The 
workmen were forbidden by law to combine with 
a view to the regulation of trade, but, under 
the guise of friendly societies, they formed 
themselves into Trade Dnions (s'.'W.), and 
attempted in certain trades to restore the old 
system, by which the number of apprentices 
was limited, and the magistrates determined the 
rates of wages.' They failed ultimately in this 
endeavour ; but they did not cease to maintain, 
under circumstances of difficulty, their unions ; 
and the state, by its Factory Acts (g.-w.), placed 
restrictions of increasing rigour and comprehen- 
siveness on the employment of women and 
children. The industrial revolution was un- 
doubtedly a time of great distress, which may 
have been increased by the Corn Laws (y.-y.) 
preventing the importation of food from abroad 
to make up for the scarcity occasioned by bad 
harvests at home, and by the depression of trade 
which followed the close of the great war. The 
financial demands of the war combined with the 
opportunity afforded to England to supply the 
commercial wants of the continental nations, in 
whose country, and by whose soldiers the war 
was chiefly prosecuted, to stimulate increased 
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production ; and the brilliant series of inven- 
tions which were made towards the close of 
the last century, permitted the stimulus to be 
effective. The pressing need of the time seemed 
to be that of increased production ; and the 
nation was less inclined to regard those per- 
manent interests, which might have been con- 
sulted by greater consideration for the health and 
the education of the young, than to promote the 
obvious and immediate interests of the moment. 
The industrial revolution may be said to cover 
the period embraced by the writings of the 
three great older economists, "Adam Smith, 
Malthtts, and Ricasdo (g.-u.). The first lived 
on the eve of the revolution, amid the relics of 
the routine and regulation of a former era. The 
second lived in the midst of the revolution, 
and his writing reflected the gloom and despair 
of the time. The third lived towards the end 
of the revolution, and the assumption of a 
pervading competition, which is the basis of his 
reasoning, was not a wholly inaccurate repre- 
sentation of the actual state of affairs. 

[For an account of the industrial revolution the 
student should consult , Toynbee’s Industrial 
Revolution^ Miss Martineau’s History of the Feace^ 
and, for the evils of the old factory system, Karl 
Marx’s Ca^ial, which is, however, obviously 
biassed. — For the struggle of the old-trade unions, 
Brentano on Gilds, and Howell’a Conflicts of 
Capital and Labour, are of use; and, for an 
account of the changes in agriculture, reference 
should be made to i^othero’s Fioneers and Pro- 
gress of Fnglish Farming, ch. iv. — Held, Sociale 
GescMchte Englands . — For much general informa- 
tion, Tooke and Newmarch, History of Prices, 
6 vols. ; cp. also W. Cooke Taylor on the Modem 
Factory System. — S. and B. Webb on The History 
of Trade Unimism.'] L. l. p. 

INDUSTRIES, Lahge and Small. One of 
the most marked teiidencies of modem times in 
industrial matters is to increase the scale on 
which commerce and manufacture are conducted. 
The Domestic System op Industry {q.n.) has 
given place to the Factory System {q.v .) ; 
smaller factories have made way for larger 
establishments which really comprise several 
factories beneath one roof— for not merely are 
there separate rooms devoted to distinct opera- 
tions, but there are sets of rooms so devoted — 
private ventures have been superseded by public 
Companies {q.v.) controlling greater masses of 
capital, and employing gi'eater numbers of 
workers ; and various Syndicates {q.v.) and 
Trusts (q.v.) and other kinds of combinations 
have been formed. The use of steam as a 
motive power has probably contributed to this 
tendency to concentration of industry in large 
establishments, for it can only be generated in 
one spot and distributed over a .small area. 
But there are other advantages possessed by 
the system of production on a large over that 
on a small scale, which hhve assisted the move- 
ment, and these would not cease to be opera- 


tive, were steam replaced by some fresh motive 
power, such as electricity, which could be 
generated at a common centre and distributed 
by wires over a comparatively large area. 
These advantages may be classified under three 
heads : (1) Economies of managcTnent . — large 
undertaking permits of a more systematic or- 
ganisation, and a more thorough application 
of the principle of the Division oe Labour 
{q.v.). It allows of a better arrangement of 
buildings and of mechanical appliances. It 
affords the opportunity for the experimental 
trial of new machinery, to the expense of which 
a smaller undertaking would be unequal. In 
aU these ways it tends to economy, and in 
other ways also it effects a direct saving. ‘ ‘ One 
high chimney can make a draught for a large 
furnace as well as for a small one ; one door- 
keeper can admit five hundred men as easily 
as fifty.” The different clerks, stokers, and 
mechanics can be kept more fuUy employed on 
their own special work in a large than in a 
small undertaking; and the employer at the 
head of a large establishment is able to de- 
vote his time and his thoughts more exclu- 
sively to the general direction and superintend- 
ence of the business. (2) Economies of purchase, 
— L large undertaking can generally buy what 
it requires on more advantageous terms than 
those enjoyed by a smaller undertaking. It 
can employ well-paid and trustworthy agents. 
It can draw its supplies from a vrider area. It 
can obtain greater facilities for transport. It 
can buy in larger quantities, and can afford ex- 
perimental purchases of machinery and materials. 
(3) Economies of sale . — Somewhat similar ad- 
vantages belong to the larger undertaking in 
the matter of selling as in that of buy- 
ing. It can push its wares by advertising 
and employing commercial travellers. It can 
secure the cheaper and more expeditious and 
efficient transport of these wares to their ulti- 
mate destination. It can ascertain the condi- 
tion of remote markets. It can offer a more 
abundant variety of patterns and styles. It 
can perhaps inspire greater confidence in its 
customers. The advantages thus possessed by 
large over small undertakings are very great ; 
and to them must be added the consideration 
that there are some enterprises the magnitude 
of which is such that they could not be suc- 
cessfully accomplished without the resources of 
capital commanded by a large trading company. 
The system of limited liability (see Limited 
Liability Acts) has permitted of the forma- 
tion of these companies with comparative ease 
and Professor Marshall has said {Eccmmics of 
Industry, original edition, hk. i. ch. viii.) that 
“there does not seem to be any limit to the 
amount of wealth which a single trading com- 
pany can profitably manage in a business which 
can be managed by routine, and does not require 
the bold enterprise and prompt decision of a 
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single mindj” But there are, on the other hand, 
advantages which belong to small, and are not 
possessed by large, undertakings ; and there are 
departments of industrial activity to which 
the system of production on a large scale has 
as yet been applied only in exceptional 
cases. Smaller subsidiary industries are con- 
tinually springing up to supply some of the 
wants of the larger ; and Agrictiltuee ( q .' v .) 
is, at present at any rate, following at a 
gradual pace in the steps of manufacture. The 
introduction of mechanical appliances is indeed 
advanemg, and the larger farmer may possess 
an advantage over the smaller in the matter of 
the economical use of these appliances, and of 
his farm- buildings and materials and imple- 
ments. He may, too, possess greater scientific 
knowledge, he may display more vigorous en- 
terprise, he may command more abundant 
capital, and adopt a better rotation of crops. 
But, with all these unquestionable advantages, 
it is still the case that agriculture permits of 
less systematic organisation than manufacture, 
and of a less thorough application of the prin- 
ciple of the division of labour. The labourers 
must be scattered over the country, and they 
cannot be concentrated in masses as they are in 
the manufacturing centres. Their work varies 
with the seasons, and they cannot devote their 
entire energies to some small department of a 
gi'eat industry. And, again, the business of- 
superintendence, and the advantage of imremit- 
ting personal watchfulness and close personal 
interest, ^ are more obvious and important in- 
agriculture than they are in most branches of 
manufacture. It is in this matter of superin- 
tendence and of personal interest that the small 
master enjoys a superiority over the large, aud 
that the private venturer has a resource and a 
stimulus which can hardly be possessed, and are 
rarely exhibited, by the salaried officials of a 
public company. In industries, then, which 
demand the incessant vigilance of personal 
interest, and do not possess a market large 
enough to render profitable the thorough appli- 
cation of the principle of the division of labour, 
the system of production on a small scale has,, 
even in manufacture, advantages over produc- 
tion on a large scale (see Employees and Em- 
ployed ; Limited Paktneeships, App.). 

[J. S. Mill, PoliticoJj MconooYuy^ bk. i. ch. ix., 
and Marshall’s Principles of Economics, bk. iv. 
ch. xi.] L. L. p. 

HSTDIISTRY, Captains oe. This title has 
been sometimes given to the employers of 
modem industry. They have been regarded 
as the leaders of an industrial army, which is 
under their command, obeys their orders, and 
depends to a very large extent for success or 
failure on their judgment and enterprise. They 
have iu a sense to determine on the plan of 
action, to organise its means, and to supeiintend 
il3 execution. The employer of older times 


was a craftsman who lived and worked together 
with a small number of apprentices and journey, 
men (see Domestic System of Industey), 
and produced Ms goods, frequently to order, and 
generally for a steady unchanging market close 
at hand. Now production is carried on in 
anticipation of demand, goods are made ac- 
cording to varying fashions of divers materials 
brought from remote countries, and they are 
sold at a distance from their place of production 
and often on credit. The scale on \?hich 
business is habitually conducted has largely in- 
creased (see Trade), and the number of persons 
working underran employer has grown together 
with the size of his factory. The difficulty and 
importance of the labour of management have 
undergone a corresponding extension, and the 
employer has become the most prominent and 
responsible personage in the world of industry. 
His authority is despotic, and his^ power for 
good or for evil immense. And, just as an army 
follows the directions, and depends on the 
generalship, of the conunander, so the industrial 
army obeys the orders and relies on the ability 
and discretion of the employer, the captain of 
industry. It is this idea of leadership which 
has suggested the metaphor, together with the 
conception of the modem world of industry as 
the scene of the eager unceasing competition of 
rival armies of producers. 

[For the function of the employer the books 
mentioned in the articles on Emeloyers and Em- 
ployed ; Employing Class ; and Entrepreneur, 
should be consulted.] . l. l. p. 

INDUSTRY, Organisation oe. The organ- 
isation of indnstry, unlike most forms of organis- 
ation outside the purely physical world, is not 
in any great measure due to the conscious 
endeavour of individuals ; it rather grows out 
of the acts of people for their own ends. It 
thus contrasts with the organisation of labour 
(see Trade Unions), and any other combina- 
tion of the same class (as Farmers’ Organisa- 
tions, U.S., q.n.) ; for such organisations are 
deliberately formed for special purposes, — gener- 
ally the defence of classes, interests, or industries, 
— and have definite aims in view. It is claimed 
by socialists and collectivists that under a social- 
ist rdgime this organisation would be carried on 
with a particular aim — the development of the 
talent and energy of the whole community ; 
that it would be controlled and regulated by 
* the wisdom of the great body of the people ; 
and that it would, therefore, apart from the 
special economic effects in distribution of wealth 
and labour, be more successful than it is at 
present, when it is dependent on the interests 
or caprices of individuals! On the other hand, 
it is maiutained that under a systeih of indi- 
vidual freedom the energies of each are, by 
force of nature, driven into those channels in 
which they will be of most use ; and that the 
machinery by which industry has come to be 
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regulated, thougli not tlie result of a definite 
scheme, is the consequence of principles of 
human nature which must always in the long 
run produce the most satisfactory organisation 
for the community, because ability and capacity 
are attracted to their proper channels. What- 
ever view is taken, it is certain that without 
organisation of one kind or another industry 
would now be useless and impossible ; and the 
existing organisation is so deeply rooted that 
it would be difficult to do more than amend it 
in detail. It is part of the industrial life of 
every civilised nation. 

The earliest phase, historical!;^, of this organ- 
isation is what is called division of employ- 
ments ; and the earliest division of employ- 
ments, like the origin of capital, is lost in the 
past. We find in some of the oldest records, 
however, that people are mentioned as engaged 
in certain specified employments. In the 
Pentateuch artificers in brass are named ; and 
dyeing and weaving we read about as recog- 
nised occupations. There was also, at a very 
early period a division between rm-al and urban 
forms of industry. The dynasty of Pharaohs, 
who befriended the Israelites, are understood 
to have been a race of shepherd princes or 
chiefs who were ultimately driven out by the 
later dynasty who held the kingdom in the 
time of Moses. The curious episode of the 
purchase and storage of gi’ain by Joseph could 
only have occurred in a state of society 
where the town and the counti’y had diverse 
industries and interests. The progress of in- 
dustry among the Greeks and the Romans is 
not easy to trace : that the division of employ- 
ments attained to a greater degree among them 
than with the eastern races is certain, but 
further than this it cannot be said that any 
organisation is traceable.^ The division of 
employments was also retarded greatly by the 
use of slaves. The localisation of industry, 
with which we are now so familiar, is found 
only in its earliest form, where absolutely 
necessary ; — as where precious metals were dis- 
covered, or a natural harbour existed, and a 
port created to serve the siuTounding country. 
What in modern times foims one of the 
most important features in the organisation of 
industry — the massing the people engaged in 
the same employment or manufacture together 
in certain towns and districts, apart from 
natural or geographical causes, is a much later 
development. This phenomenon in the progress 
of industry is far more common in the present 
century than it has ever been before ; it is, in 
fact, one of the predominant characteristics of 
the age we live in, though it is still capable of 
further development, if the same forces that 
have acted in the past continue to act in the 

1 (See Mamifaciuring Arts in Ancient Times, by James 
Napier, London, 1874, for an interesting account of 
• early localised industries.) 


future. This gi’eat change is the result of the 
new physical forces which have come into opera- 
tion ; steam, electricity, and rapid means of 
carriage and communication. 

In mediseval times, the organisation of 
industry was attempted to he carried out on a 
set plan in a far greater degree than in modern 
times. The whole series of associations, inter- 
national, national, and local — as the Hanse 
towns, the Staple towns, the merchant and 
craft Gilds — ^were attempts made to organise 
industry through combiaation for the benefit 
of the whole association, and through it of each 
individual member. The unions in separate 
trades, existing when the means of communica-' 
tion was poor, and distance in space an almost 
insuperable barrier to the promotion of common 
interests, frequently caused a subsidiary localis- 
ation to take place, the remains of which are 
seen in the nomenclature of certain districts 
and streets in the large towns. In the city of 
London, the names of some streets still indi- 
cate the occupations of former occupiers. Prof. 
Ashley (Economic History and Theory, vol. i. 
p. 96) gives instances which could be multi- 
plied readily in almost every city of considerable 
size and antiquity. 

These localisations were not the result of the 
convenience to an individual of being in the 
neighbourhood of those in his own trade, an 
object which we are used now to see attracting 
men, hut were part of a determined effort to 
produce an offensive and defensive union for 
the preservation and furtherance of class 
interests. If the trade was threatened, either 
by imposts of the government or by foreign 
competition, from other towms usually, or by 
defections from its own ranks, it was necessary 
to act in unison ; and to do this, the trade 
must be capable of being called together at the 
shortest notice. Again, if any member was 
threatened with injustice as an individual, it 
was important that aU the trade should he 
ready to defend him, if need be, without delay. 
It is probable that this congregation of trades 
led by gradual steps to the modern form of 
grouping, by which industries become localised. 
In a great number of instances an industry 
becomes fixed in certain localities by some geo- 
graphical or geological advantage. The mouth 
of a large river is naturally used for dock- yards 
and ship-building ; the more easily coal can be 
conveyed, the more likelihood is there that 
such a trade will flourish. Of course the 
presence of coal-fields fixes the locality of a 
mining industry ; and the neighbourhood of 
coal-fields assists in the rise of industries which 
constantly require a great quantity of fuel, such 
as iron and steel manufacture. In a greater 
number of cases, however, there is no deter- 
mining cause of the kind we have mentioned, 
and rile prevalence of a trade in any partienlai 
town or district is probably due to the indi- 
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vidual enterprise of some one man. In tliis 
country, as in others, we haye many examples 
of such apparently haphazard localisation. 
There is no reason in nature why china should 
he made in Dresden ; nor why glass-blowing 
should be predominant in Yenice, and carpet- 
making in Brussels. The lace manufacture in 
Nottingham, the former silk industry at 
Coventry, the shoe trade of Northampton, are 
all familiar instances of the same phenomenon. 
The origin of these particular local trades and 
others like them is interesting, but of no 
scientific value. "What is of importance about 
them is the consequence that we have capital 
of the same class and labour of the same kind 
drawn together, with the result that the 
former, even where it is fixed or specialised, 
becomes more transferable and easier to realise, 
while the latter loses much of its natural im- 
mobility. The general wage in a trade is much 
more accurately known where the trade is 
largely confined to one district than where it 
is scattered over the country ; and thus the 
remuneration of agricultural labourers, who 
belong to a trade in which localisation is 
impossible and organisation singularly difficult 
to obtain, has always exhibited a very marked 
divergence in different parts of the country, 
while the wages of coal-miners remain approxi- 
mately the same in all different coalfields. From 
year to year t^e farm-lahourer in Wiltshire goes 
on taking 30 per cent lower wages than the man 
who is doing the same kind of work in Yorkshire ; 
but if a rise in wages is obtained by miners in 
one district, even of a small amount, those 
in the other districts immediately endeavour, 
through their unions, — and often successfully, 
— to obtain a like advance in their own rates. 

The features, of the modem organisation of 
industry which are the most striking and the 
most important are the specialisation of capital 
and of labour, and the interdependence of 
trades. The occiirrtoce of these phenomena 
have, no doubt, led many thinkers of this 
century to discuss the question whether, when 
one group of labourers or capitalists depends so 
greatly on others over which they have no 
direct control, it is not possible and advisable 
to place the whole industry of the nation under 
some central authority ; so that, as socialists 
say, it may he guided by reason for the common 
benefit, instead of by chance and caprice for the 
advantage of certain individuals. The cause of 
this mutual dependence is really, in one or 
other of its many forms, the tendency which 
Adam Smith named the Divisiojr of Labour. 
If we take any manufactured article, not of an 
elementary kind, we find that a perfect multi- 
tude of people have combined to produce it and 
bring it into the market where we find it ,* 
often ^ the difficulty, in fact, is to find some 
class of labourers who have not had a hand in 
the business. Take such a commonplace thing 


as a lead-pencil, costing a penny. In the 
making it, of course, the miners who dug the 
metal and the hewers who cut the cedar have 
heeijL employed, besides the workers in the 
pencil factory who cut each into its proper 
shape. Then there are the men who com- 
pounded the mixture of glue used in cementing 
the pieces of wood together, and holding the 
lead fast. But this does not nearly exhaust 
all the labour concerned in the product. 
Machinery was required to dig for the lead, 
and coals were needed to keep in action the 
engines that drove the machinery. Coal- 
miners, smelters, iron -moulders, mechanical 
engineers had all a part, therefore, in the con- 
struction of the pencil ; and not only they, hut 
all the persons engaged in the industries neces- 
sary to feed the businesses of coal -mining, 
smelting, etc. Ships brought the wood of 
which the pencil was made, railways carried the 
lead ; and, apart from all these, agriculture 
was required to produce the food which kept in 
life the various workers employed in all these 
industries. It would be impossible to apportion 
the part performed by each different class of 
labourers in the product, in the example given ; 
but it serves to show the entire dependence 
of one industry on another, under the present 
system; and the means by which anything 
affecting in a permanent or serious degree one 
branch of trade is certain to exercise economic 
consequences on many others. It is this which 
embodies the real organisation of industry in 
modern times. Tt is the consequence, as the 
above illustration shows, of the manifold 
specialisation of labour and capital. It is prob- 
ably to this phase of modem life, more than to 
any other, that we owe the growth of economics 
as a science ; and it is in the fuller considera- 
tion of the mutual dependence of various forms 
of capital and labour on one another — what 
is called the social aspect of industiy — that 
further developments of the science in all likeli- 
hood are to be looked for. 

[Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages . — 
Maine, Tillage Commumties. — Ashley, Economic 
History and Theory. Also the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade.\ 

U. G. n. 

INFANTS. The civil law distinguishes twO' 
stages of infancy, the one previous and the one 
subsequent to the attainment of puberty. The 
distinction has been retained in many con- 
tinental countries and also in Scotland, but 
English law recognises one stage of infancy only, 
viz. the whole time before the age of twenty- 
one. Infants are subjected to various dis- 
abilities (as to which see Disabilities of 
Infants), and their persons as well as their 
property are frequently placed under the care^ 
of a guardian. This is always the case on the 
death of an infant’s father. Before 1886 the 
testamentary guardian appointed by the father 
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was not in any way subject to tlie mother’s 
control, but the Guardianship of Infants Act 
1886 provides that on the death of the father 
the mother is to be the guardian either alone 
or jointly with any guardian appointed by the 
father. The mother may also by deed or will 
appoint any person to be guardian of her infant 
children after the death of herself and the 
father. Infants are but rarely placed under 
the guardianship of a third person during the 
father’s lifetime, and the only procedure avail- 
able for that purpose is an application to the 
Chancery division of the High Court; the 
court will not, however, interfere with the 
father’s authority except on very strong grounds, 
as for instance habitual cruelty or immorality. 
Modern statutes have in various ways extended 
the legal rules for the protection of infants. 
Thus it is provided by the Prevention of Craelty 
to Children Act 1889, that any person over six- 
teen years of age, who, having the custody of a 
boy under the age of fourteen years or of a girl 
under the age of sixteen years, wilfully ill-treats 
or neglects such boy or giii, shall be liable to a 
fine or two years’ imprisonment with or without 
hard labour. This statute imposes punishments 
for causing children to beg or to be in any street 
or in any premises licensed for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor, “whether under the pretence of 
singing, playing, performing, offering anything 
for sale, or otherwise.” It authorises any petty- 
sessional court to order a child to be taken out 
of the custody of any person convicted or com- 
mitted ,for trial for ill-treatment or neglect of 
such child. Another danger to which infants 
of more mature age are exposed has been met 
by the Betting and Loans (Infants) Act 1892, 
which forbids inviting infants to bet or borrow 
money. An Act passed in 1901 imposes a 
penalty on any person selling intoxicants to a 
child below the age of 14. [See also Act 1908.] 

[As to the legal position of infants, and the duties 
and rights of guardians, see Simpson, The Law 
of Infants, 2nd ed., by E. J. Elgood. — Eversley, 
The Law of Domestic Relations. ] E. s. 

INELATION 

Great Britain, 1797-1819, p. 405 ; United States, 1862- 
1879, p. 406. 

Gebat Beitain. The examples employed 
for illustration are that of Great Britain in the 
years 1797-1819, and that of the United States 
in 1862-79. 

Many more might be cited, but these are 
sufficient to show the main results of an ex- 
cessive supply of paper money not redeemable 
in specie. While “money itself is a mere con- 
trivance for facilitating exchanges which does 
not affect the laws of value,” of itself, an excess 
of the paper money in circulation issued by 
official fiat, and without any reference to the 
cost of production of the precious metals repre- 
sented by it, must inevitably influence prices. 
The theory on the subject is explained by 


Professor Walker {Money,' oh., xiv.-xvii.) with 
great clearness, and with copious illustrations. 

Specie payments in Great Britain were sus- 
pended by order in council, 26th February 1797, 
owing to a run on the Bank of England. The 
Bank Restiiction Act was passed in that year. 
The resumption of specie payments on the gold 
basis, established by the act of 1816, was directed 
by Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1819, and completed 
in 1821 and 1822. The Bank of England re- 
sumed payments in specie on 20th August 1819 
The effect was well 'described by Ricardo. 
“From 1797 to 1819 we had no standard 
whatever by which to regulate the quantity or 
value of our money. Its quantity and its value 
depended entirely on the Bank of England, 
the directors of which establishment, however 
desirous they might have been to act with fair- 
ness and justice to the public, avowed that they 
were guided in them issues, by principles which, 
it is no longer disputed, exposed the country to 
the greatest embarrassment. Accordingly, we 
find that the currency varied in value consider- 
ably during the period of twenty-two years 
when there was no other rule for regulating its 
quantity and value but the will of the Bank ” 
(Ricardo’s Works, 2nd ed., 1852 ; London, 
On Protection to Agriculture, § 5, p. 467). 

The effect of the restriction of cash payments, 
and the divergence produced between the value of 
gold and of the paper currency, is broadly shown 
by the following Table, derived from Mushet.^ 
Market Price of Gold, 'Value of Cmrcncy and 
Dep'ceiation of Valve of Currency in Png- 
land, 1800 -mi. 


Year. 

Average market 
price of gold 
per. on. from 
February ISOO- 
1821. 

Average per cent 
of the value of 
the currency at 
the market price 
of gold. 

Averayeper- 
emtage d^jre- 
cialion of 
mhie of the 
cu/rrmsy^ 

1800 

£ s. d. 

3 1'7 lOi 

£ s. d. 
Par. 

Par, 

1801 

4 5 

0 

91 12 4 

8% 

1802 

4 4 

0 

92 14 2 

7'$ 

18031 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

B'6 

1804 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

$'6 

1805 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

B'6 

1806 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

^'6 

1807 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

$’6 

1808 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

2 ‘6 

1809 

a 0 

0 

97 6 10 

$‘6 

1810 

4 10 

0 

86 10 6 

lS-5 

1811 

4 4 

6 

92 3 2 

7 '8 

1812 

4 15 

6 

79 5 3 

mT 

1813 

5 1 

0 

77 2 0 


1814 

5 4 

0 

74 17 6 


1815 

4 13 

6 

83 5 9 

16'7 

1816 

4 13 

6 

83 5 9 

IB '7 

1817 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

B‘6 

1818 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

B-e 

1819 

4 1 

6 

95 11 0 


1820 

3 19 

11 

97 8 0 

B'B 

1821 

3 17 lOi 

Par. 

Par. 


1 By the evidence of Mr. Ahraham Goldsmid befor* 
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In considering tljis table tlie further question 
remains : Does the premium on gold, in a 
cotintry having inconvertible paper, fairly 
measure the Ml depreciation in respect to 
purchasing commodities ? Professor Walker 
considers {Money , p. 388) that the power of 
the paper was “much further diminished than 
its power to purchase gold.” 

The fluctuations in prices for the period 
(1797-1819) as chronicled by Tooke, History 
of friceSf voL i. pp. 210-373, voL ii. pp, 1-6, 
and 387-420, are illustrated by the following 
figures.^ 



IpHte-S 


st; 

o S 


E-< 


g'S? 



s. 

d. 



s. 

d. 



& 

s. 

£ 

s. 

1797 

62 

0 

85 

88 

2 

10 

4 

5 

2 

15 



1798 

54 

0 

60 

63 

8 

0 

3 

9 

2 

10 

8* 

‘o 

1799 

75 

8 

78 

82 

2 

5 

2 

7 

3 

S 

3 

10 

1800 

127 

0 

85 

90 

2 

10 

3 

7 

5 

10 

5 

15 

1801 

128 

6 

L15 

117 

3 

4 



5 

15 

6 

0 

1802 

67 

8 

65 

70 

3 

0 



3 

12 

3 

14 

1803 



85 

94 

2 

8 



5 

5 

6 

5 

1804 



75 

80 

2 

8 



3 

15 

4 

0 

1805 



68 

70 

3 

1 

8 

6 

8 

15 

4 

0 

1806 




100 

2 

11 

3 

8 

3 

10 

3 

15 

1807 

78 



1X0 

2 

10 



4 

0 

5 

0 

1808 

85 



105 

3 

2 



6 

10 

7 

0 

1809 

106 



84 

8 

0 

8 

7 

14 

0 

14 

10 

1810 

112 



95 

8 

1 

3 

10 

8 

10 

9 

10 

1811 

108 

0 


118 

2 

11 



10 

0 

11 

10 

1812 

118 

0 


ns 

3 

2 



9 

10 

10 

0 

1818 

120 

0 


90 

2 

11 

3 

7 

5 

10 

7 

0 

1814 

85 

0 


140 

8 

5 

8 

10 

7 

6 

7 

15 

1816 

76 

0 



3 

2 

3 

7 

5 

0 

5 

10 

1816 

82 

0 

62 

68 

2 

6 

8 


3 

5 

3 

15 

1817 

116 

0 

93 

94 

2 

9 

3 

5 

2 

10 

2 

15 

1818 

98 

0 

180 

134 

2 

11 

3 

7 

3 

5 

3 

10 

1819 

78 

0 

74 

78 

2 

10 

3 


3 

10 

8 

15 


The general effect is perhaps more clearly 
shown by Jevons’s table of prices in his chapter 
on the Depreciation of Gold {Imestigatiom in 
Currency and Finance, p. 155). 


fear. 

Average ratio 
of prices to the 
prices of the 
year 1849 

1789 

(1849=100). 

133 

1799 

202 

1809 

245 

1819 

175 

1829 

124 

1839 

144 

1849 

100 


Jevons {Investigations in Currency and 
Finance, ch. iii. heading p. 119) warns us 
(pp. 130-131) against attributing every rise in 

the Bullion Committee 1810, the market price of gold 
was stated to be £4 per ounce from 1803 to 1809. ThirA 
Ref Oft of Rnyal Conmissio7i on Depression of Trade and 
Industry, Appendix B. Memorandum of Standard of 
value, R. H. Inglis Palgrave, p. 314. 

1 Tooke’s Etstory of Prices, vol. ii. pp. 389, 408, 416, 
and 41T London, 1838. 


prices to the influence of the monetary circula- 
tion ; hut while he regards that Tooke was 
“ partly and only partly right ” in holding this 
view, he considers that “we must assign 
some part of the elevation of prices” to the 
manner in which the precious metals were 
driven out of circulation by the use of paper. 
It is difficult to estimate with absolute accuracy 
the effect of over-issues of irredeemable paper 
on prices. The price of some articles of con- 
sumption appears to have been more largely 
influenced by this cause than that of others, 
during the period between 1797 and 1819. 
Again, the effect of alterations in the amount 
of the currency on prices is more marked at 
some periods than at others, according as 
banking facilities are largely used or otherwise. 
But the table which Jevons himself has com- 
piled leaves no doubt that the inflation result- 
ing from the over -issues of paper currency 
during the period of bank restriction in Great 
Britain must have been very great, and that 
it must have largely exceeded the difference 
between the value of gold and that of the cur- 
rency indicated in Mushet’s tables quoted above. 


United States (1862-1879). The period 
of inconvertible paper money in the United 
States from 1862 to 1879 is often referred to 
as the inflationist period. Strictly speaking, 
“inflation” took place in the United States 
at other times, markedly in 1815-18 and in 
1834-39, — both these being connected with bad 
banking legislation, — and again in 1854-57, 
when there was a very simple ease of inflation 
and crisis, not complicated in essentials by 
currency derangement. But the period 1862- 
1879, as the one in which the features of 
“currency inflation” were most marked, will 
be the one dealt with here. 

The issues of paper money began under 
great financial stress in the course of the 
civil war, in February 1862, when a first 
batch of 150 millions of dollars (30 millions 
sterling) was put out ; two more of the 
same amount followed in July 1862 and 
March 1863, making a total issue of 450 
millions (90 millions sterling) of United States 
notes or “greenbacks.” In addition there 
were put forth in 1863 and 1864 considerable 
amounts, the maximum being about 200 
millions (40 millions sterling) of interest- 
bearing legal tender notes, which inflated the 
currency still further. The result was a rapid 
disappearance of specie in 1862, and a sharp 
rise in prices in 1862-65. With the close of 
the civil war in 1865, the administration — 
and especialLy Mr. MUulloch, the secretary 
of the treasury, — set to work at once to con- 
tract the paper issues, and succeeded without 
much difficulty in getting rid of the interest- 
bearing notes referred to. A beginning was 
also made in contracting the United States 
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notes proper. But in April 1866 congress 
passed a resolution restricting the pace at 
which the notes should be paid off; for six 
months no more than 10 millions of dollars 
(2 millioiis sterling) of notes should be with- 
drawn. and thereafter no more than 4 millions 
(£800j000) a month. This resolution marks 
the beginning of the struggle between the 
inflationists and the advocates of resumption; 
for the paper issues had been made solely 
under financial stress in the civil war, and had 
in no quarter been originally regarded as 
advisable or likely to endure. The inevitable 
hardships of contraction and falling prices 
caused the inflationist movement. The infla- 
tionists urged the permanent retention or 
increase of the inconvertible paper money, 
the most extreme wing demanding the issue 
of enougb paper to pay off the -whole funded 
debt — over 2000 million dollars (400 millions 
sterling) ; the most moderate asking only that 
the volume of paper be left imchanged, so that 
the country might “grow up” to it. From 
1866 to 1879 the contest was carried on with 
varying fortune in congress and before the 
public. In 1868 the inflationists gained a 
point by the passage of an act forbidding 
further contraction and leaving the volume 
of the United States notes at the point where it 
then stood — 356 millions (71 millions sterling). 
In the height of the panic of 1873 the then 
secretary of the ti’easury, Mr. Richardson, put 
forth some notes previously retired, under 
questionable legal authority. This became the 
occasion for a biU, passed by both houses of 
congress in 1874, providing for an increase of 
the paper issues to 400 millions (80 millions 
sterling), The bill marked the height of the in- 
flationist movement ; it was vetoed by President 
Grant, who thus dealt the movement a heavy 
blow. A compromise bill was then passed, in 
1874, fixing the volume of United States notes 
at 382 millions (76-J millions sterling). Next 
year (1875) the end of the struggle was 
brought in sight by the passage of the Re- 
sumption Act, which provided for resumption 
of specie payment in 1879. A gradual decline 
in the volume of paper was to take place pari 
yasm -with an expected enlargement of the 
volume of national bank notes. But this 
decline was again stopped hy an act passed 
in 1878, which virtually fixed the amount of 
United States notes at the point then reached 
— $346,681,016 (69|- millions sterling). At that 
they have remained to the present time (1895). 
Resumption was successfully accomplished at 
the date fixed (January 1, 1879) ; and therewith 
the movement for paper money inflation came 
to an end. The demand for an increase in the 
currency after 1879 took another direction in 
the agitation for the free coinage of silver or 
the issue of currency based on silver purchases. 

[There is no good history of the monetary policy 


of the United States since 1860. . Some accounts 
of it are in Bolles, Financial History of the United 
States, Philadelphia, 1886, vol. hi. ; J. K. Upton, 
Money in Politics, Boston, 1885. The texts of 
the various legislative measures are accurately 
collected in Dunbar, Laws of the United States on 
Currency, Finance, and Banking, Boston, 1891.] 

1’. w. T. 

INGOT. Metal cast in a mould of a size 
and shape convenient for handling. The word, 
which is derived from the wedge- or tongue- 
shaped mgots used by the Romans (lingo, to 
lick with a tongue, Pr., Ungot), is seldom used 
in connection with other than the precious 
metals, though such a cast block of any metal 
may properly be called an ingot. The shape of 
the ingots of the precious metals now in use in 
this country, though varying to some extent, 
generally approximates to that of an ordinary 
brick made with slightly sloping sides. In the 
London bullion marke-t these pieces of metal 
pass by the name of “bars.” 

In China ti’ansactions in bullion are carried 
on by means of shoe-shaped ingots, known as 
“Sycee” silver; while in Japan ingots of 
copper are cast, under water, into canvas 
receptacles, the shape of the resultant mass 
being that of a shallow dish or saucer. 

Gold ingots sent by the Bank of England to 
the Mint for coinage are of an average weight 
of 400 oimces troy. They are of two kmds — 
“coarse” and “fine.” The latter are not, 
however, composed of metal which is absolutely 
pure, but have a mean millesimal fineness of 
999, while the coarse bars contain on an average 
897 parts of fine gold in 1000. Prior to 1889 
the mean weight of such ingots was 200 ounces 
troy, but in consequence of changes in the 
practice of the bullion market, their weight 
was then doubled. 

The silver ingots purchased by the Royal 
Mint for coinage are of an average weight of 
1100 ounces troy, and ah average millesimal 
fineness of 996*8. F. E. a. 

INHABITED HOUSE DUTY, a tax on 
inhabited houses calculated by reference to 
their annual value and payable by the occupier, 
was firat imposed in Great Britain in 1778, 
the idea beiag derived from the Wealth of 
NaiionsOik. v. ch. ii. part ii. art. i.). Originally 
the rates were 6d. in the £ for houses worth 
£5 and below £50 per annum, and Is. in the 
£ for those worth £50 or more. The tax was 
contiuned at various rates, the highest being 
2s. lOd., till its repeal in 1834. This tax, 
rather than the more objectionable window 
tax, was selected for repeal on the ground that 
the great houses, such as Chatsworth, etc., 
being charged much more highly, relatively, 
to the window tax than to the house tax 
o-wing to the difficulty of ascertaining their 
annual value to let, the repeal of the -vdndow 
tax would benefit more particularly the richer 
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classes. The annual produce of the tax at the 
date of the repeal -was about ^1, 200, 000. 

This selection "was ultimately allowed to he 
a mistake ; in 1861 the policy of 1834 was 
reversed, the window tax repealed, and the 
inhabited house duty re-imposed with certain 
alterations. The rates were 6d. for shops, 
public -houses, and farm-houses, and 9d. for 
dwelling-houses. In 1890 graduation was 
reintroduced, to the extent of charging the 
duty at lower rates as respects houses of small 
annual value. The present rates are : — 

On shops, public-houses, hotels, mns, cofFee- 
' houses, farm-houses, lodging-houses, of the annual 
value (without any allowance for repairs) of 
£20 and not exceeding £40 — 2d. in the £ 
exceeding £40 „ £60 — 4d. „ 

exceeding £60 . . . . 6d. „ 

On private houses, clubs, and business premises 
other than shops (unless exempt) of a similar 
annual value, 3d. 6d, or 9d. in the £ as the case 
may be. 

The principal exemptions are : — ^houses helow 
£20 of annual value ; houses belonging to 
His Jilajesty or any of the royal family ; public 
offices j hospitals; charity schools ; poorhouses; 
houses or tenements occupied solely for business 
or professional purposes (a caretaker allowed) ; 
artisans’ dwellings. The tax is under the 
administration of the commissioners of inland 
revenue, and the chief enactments concerning it 
are : — 14 & 16 Viet. c. 86 ; 43 Geo. III. c. 161 ; 
48 Geo. III. 0. 55 (Sch. B) ; 41 & 42 Viet.' 
c. 16, § 13 ; 63 & 54 Viet. c. 8, §§ 25 and 26; 
54 & 55 Viet. c. 26, § 4 ; 3 Edw. VIL c. 46, 
§11. It does not extend to Ireland. 

In 1910-11 the net receipt from the tax was 
£3.212,026. The following table shows the number 
and annual value of the houses charged in 1909-10 : 

Number. Amnial Value. 
Private Dwelling-houses . . 1,507,056 £67,605,312 

Eesidential Shop.s . , . 804,081 14,934,495 

Hotels, Public-houses, and Coffee- 
houses . . . * , . 92,065 . 9,188,907 

Farm-houses .... 32,898 827,292 

Lodging-houses .... 27,759 1,683,906 

In 1901 the royal commission on local taxation 
recommended (Final Report, p, 21) the transfer of 
this imperial tax to the local authorities in relief 
of rates [ed. 638]. 

[Dowell’s Mi&toTy of Taxation and Tax^ in 
England, vol. iii. p. 178.— Piper’s Eouse Tax 
Laws, 1903. — 48th Report of Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, pp. 166-189. — See for various 
motions in Parliament, Hansard, (123), 903, (197), 
1802, (200), 1874, (280), 90, (285), 224, (336), 
436. See Assessment ; Taxation.] p. a. 

INHERITANCE, Estate of. An estate 
in land extending beyond the duration of one 
or more lives is called an ‘‘estate of inheritance.” 
Such an estate must be either an estate “ in fee 
simple, which in popular language is described 
as absolute ownership,” or an estate tail (see 
Entail, Law op). $. 

INHIBITION (Scots law). An order against 


contracting any debt which may become a 
burden or charge on heritable property (realty) 
or which may give rise to process issuing 
against the realty of the party inhibited, to 
the prejudice of the complainer. It takes effect 
as of course by registration, in the General 
Register of Inhibitions in Edinburgh, of a 
summons coutaining a “warrant for inhibition,” 
duly issued and served. The inhibition is 
personal to the debtor, and applies only to 
realty vested or in expectancy at its date, and 
to volimtary obligations undertaken after its 
date. The effect of an inhibition, standing 
alone, is merely to deter pui'chasers; hut it 
may he followed by an “adjudication,” by 
which the creditor may be adjudged a preference 
over other creditors whose claims originated 
after the inhibition. There is also an inhibition 
by a husband against his wife — obtained by a 
bill to the Court, issued as of course without 
reason assigned, and registered in the General 
Register of Inhibitions, — by which it 'is notified 
to the public that the wife’s agency has been 
cancelled, except in regard to necessaries for 
which it may be proved that the husband has 
not otherwise made provision. A. D. 

INLAND NAVIGATION. See Canals. 
INOFFICIOSHM TESTAMENTUM is the 
term used in Roman law to signify a will which 
may be set aside because it violates the duty 
of natural affection existing between certain 
near relations, as when a parent, without proper 
cause, leaves less than the legal share (portio legi- 
tirm) to a child, or a child leaves less to a parent 
(see Le&itim). e. a, w. 

INSCRIBED STOCK. A Security {q.v,) 
is called “inscribed” to distinguish it from 
a security which passes from hand to hand 
by delivery. A register is kept, where in 
the case of English or government loans or 
in the case of sWes in an English company, 
transfer of ownership can be made. Registra- 
tion or inscription is found suitable to English 
habits and ideas. On the continent and in 
America there is a prejudice against anything 
which publishes the ownership of securities, and 
bonds or shares to bearer are there preferred. 
As to the risk of forged transfers of inscribed 
securities see Forged Transfer. a. e. 

INSCRIPTION MARITIME (France)— the 
system of recruitment for the navy organised 
by a law of the year iy. of the first republic 
(1796). All men who have made two over-sea 
voyages on a state or merchant vessel, or have 
served eighteen months at sea, or been two 
yearn engaged in fishing, are inscribed on the 
maritime register, and may be called for service 
in the fleet from the age of eighteen to fifty. 
The period of obligatory service is from twenty 
to twenty-seven years of age, after which the 
inscrits pass into the reserve and are only liable 
to service in case of war, and in the order of 
the classes to which they belong, those most 
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recently liberated being taken first, from tbe 
ages of eighteen to twenty the young men may, 
on demand, anticipate the time for commencing 
the period o| obligatory service. Since 1874 
engineers and stokers on steamers are comprised 
in the maritime inscription. The inscrits en- 
joy many privileges ; they have a monopoly of 
the fishing in french waters, and may alone 
obtain concessions of parts of the shore or banks 
of tidal rivers and salt-water pools, for taking 
or breeding fish ; they are not liable to any 
other public service ; and have a right to a 
pension at the age of fifty, after twenty-five 
years’ service in any kind of navigation, 
which pension is continued, but reduced, to 
their widows and orphans. A contribution of 
3 per cent of their wages, whether earned on 
state or merchant ships, is, however, made to the 
pension fund, called the Oaisse des Inmlides de 
la Marine. During the period of obligatory 
service the men may obtain furloughs for service^ 
on merchant or shipping vessels. The number 
of men belonging to the maritime inscription 
serving in the fleet is about 24,000,, forming 
about two-thii’ds of the crews, the remainder are 
vohmteers or men drawn in the ordinary military 
conscriptions to serve as marines, not enjoying 
the privileges of the inscrits, and having no 
right to a pension although liable to military 
service to the age of forty-six (cp. Impressment). 

[“ Rapport adresse au Ministre de la Marine an 
nom de la Commission charg4e de Tetude des 
questions se rattachant au regime de I’inscription 
maritime,” Journal Offidel, 12 Decembre 1890.] 

T. L. 

INSOLVENCY. See Bankruptcy Law 
AND Administration. 

INSPIRATIONISTS. See Amana Society. 

INSTALMENT. "VYhen the payment of any 
sum of money, instead of being effected altogether 
on one date, is to be divided into several parts 
to be effected on certain successive dates it is 
called a payment by instalments. A. E. 

INSTITORIA ACTIO is an action of Roman 
law maintainable against the owner of a busi- 
ness on account of a contract entered into with 
the superintendent or manager (imtitor). The 
manager himself, as party to the contract, was 
liable to an action on the contract he had made, 
as wen as his master — Roman law, owing 
principally to the frequent employment of slaves 
in commercial transactions, not fuUy recognising 
the principle of contractual agency, which is 
essential to modern commerce. E. A. w. 

INSTRUMENT, Negotiable. A negotiable 
instrument differs from an ordinary contract or 
instrument, securing the payment of money, in 
three respects : 

(1) It is assignable by virtue of the usage of 
trade, whereas a contract or ‘‘thing in action” 
is not ordinarily assignable at -common law. A 
negotiable instrument purporting to he payable 


to bearer may be assigned by mere delivery ; 
or if purporting to be payable to order, then 
by indorsement completed by delivery. 

(2) The consideration for its issue or transfer 
is presumed until the contrary is proved. 

(3) If it gets into the hands of a holder for 
value without notice, he holds it free from any 
defects of title which would have vitiated it in 
the hands of any previous holder. 

The term “negotiable iustrumeut” is usually 
confined to the original and typical negotiable 
instruments, namely, bills of exchange, promis- 
sory, notes, and cheques ; and the term “nego- 
tiable seeurily” is applied to the negotiable 
bonds and scrip which in recent years have 
become so common in the money market. 
For the most part these instruments would be 
governed by the same considerations as promis- 
sory notes payable on demand. For revenue 
purposes, however, they are subject to special 
stamp regulations (see also Commercial In- 
strument ; Bills of Exchange Act, App.), 

[Chalmers, .Bills of Exchange, 4th edition, pp. 
312-327.] M. D. 0. 

INSURANCE 

History, p. 409 ; Life, Theory of, p. 410 ; Law and Prac- 
tice of Life, p. 416 ; Marine, p. 418 ; Mutual, p. 419; 

State (Germany), p. 419. 

INSURANCE, History. There ajipear to 
have been two forms of contract akin to insur- 
ance known to the ancients. The first is 
mentioned by A. Bbckh {PuUic Ecormiy of 
Athens). He states that “the idea of an in- 
stitution for the insurance of slaves first 
occurred to Antigenes of Rhodes” (in the 
time of Alexander the Great, 856-323 b.o.), 
“who undertook, for a yearly contribution of 
eight drachmas for each slave that was in the 
army, to make good his price, as estimated by 
the owner at the time of elopement. ” Bottomry 
(see Bottomry, Loan on) was also known to 
the Greeks. Among the Romans, the earliest 
mentioned transaction of this nature is the 
contract, noticed by Livy, made after the 
battle of Cannse, for tbe supply of stores to the 
Roman government, the contractors stipulating 
that the state should hear all losses which 
might arise from the enemies’ attacks, or from 
storms. But with the barbarian invasion, and 
consequent cessation of commerce, all such 
practices fell into disuse. The origin of modern 
insurance is obscure. Instances of some form 
of insurance are found amongst various nations 
in early mediaeval times, but there appears to 
he no direct connection between them and the 
methods now adopted. The first form of 
mediaeval insurance was undoubtedly marine, 
the system being afterwards extended to other 
objects. 

Many countries or towns have claimed to be 
the birthplace of marine insurance, particularly 
Barcelona, Wisby, and Bruges ; but it appears 
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really to have originated among the commercial 
cities of Italy, the earliest mention referring fo 
Florence (14th century). It may even have 
been practised in the 13th century: an unedited 
Pisan document (the Bnve Portws QaU&ritmi, 
1318) is supposed to refer to insurance at 
Cagliari. ChamUrs of iTisurance were estab- 
lished at an early date on the continent, not- 
ably at Barcelona and Bruges. The period 
of its introduction into England is equally 
obscure ; in the earliest statute on the sub- 
ject (1601), it is stated that it “bathe been 
tyme out of mynde an usage amongst mer- 
-Ohantes.” Bacon quotes it as a usual practice 
in 1558. 

The insurance on a shiji and its cargo repre- 
senting usually too large a sum for a single 
individual, it is divided amongst several under- 
writers, each of whom guarantees such a frac- 
tion of the risk as he thinks proper. By far 
the greater portion of marine insurance in this 
country is done at Lloyd’s, now a corporation, 
but formerly simply a meeting-place for under- 
writers. This institution originated in the 
coffee-houses established in London towards 
the end of the 17th century, one of which, 
owned by Edward Lloyd (first mentioned in 
1688), became the resort of marine insurers, 
and ultimately all their underwriting was done 
there ; as the business grew larger, it was 
removed to the Royal Exchange in 1774. Two 
companies, the “London” and the “Royal 
Exchange” Assurance Corporations, obtained 
in 1720 a charter with a monopoly, as com- 
panies, of marine insurance business. No 
other company was formed until 1824, when 
Rothschild obtained the repeal of this exclusive 
charter, and founded the “ Alliance ” Insurance 
Company. The companies did not interfere 
much with individual underwriting. The 
amount of marine property insured in 1810, 
according to estimates made at the time of the 
Royal Commission, was about £160,000,000, 
of which some £130,000,000 was underwritten 
at Lloyd’s. 

The first fire insurance office in London was 
set up after the Great Fire, in 1667, by N. 
Baeboit (g.'y.), although schemes had been 
suggested in 1635, 1638, and 1660. But fire 
insurance almost certainly existed earlier on 
the contment. Part of the functions of fire 
insurance companies was to extinguish fires; 
this was imdertaken in their own interests, 
and all the important companies in London 
maintained fire brigades until 1866, when they 
were taken over by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Fire engines were first iutrodnced into 
London from Holland in 1633. Barhon’s 
method was individual underwriting : the first 
joint-stock association was founded iu 1681 
“at the hack of the Royal Exchange.” The 
oldest existiug office is the “Hand in Hand,” 
which dates from 1696. The growth of fire 


insurance business can he best judged from the 
following table : 


Year. 

Value of Property insured. 

1783 

£135,000,000 

18D0 

200,000,000 

1840 

645,000,000 

1860 

1,000,000,000 

1868 

1,430,000,000 


These values are the amounts on which duty 
was paid; as this was abolished in 1869, 
statistics of fire insurance since 1868 are only 
oflficially given of such offices as undertake also 
life business. Life insurance offices are compelled 
to make an annual return to the Board of 
Trade. The Board of Trade returns for 1908 
give the income from all sources received by 
British offices as about £54,000,000, and the 
claims paid as £23,000,000. 

[C. Walford, Insurance Cyclopcedia, 1871-80. 
— ^F. Hendriks, “ Contributions to the History of 
Insurance,” in Asswrmcc Magazine, vol. ii., 1852. 
— ^F. Martin, History of Lloyd's and of Marine 
Insurance in Great Britain, 1876. — W. Gow, 
Marine Insurance, 1895]. E. H. H. 

INSURANCE, Life, Theoet of. The 
object of insurance is to spread the burden of 
losses, which to the individual would be crush- 
ing, over a large body of insured, and so render 
that burden et^sy to bekr. This object is effected 
by collecting from each of the insured a sum, 
called a premium, proportioned to the risk to 
be insured against; and out of the fund so 
formed, those of the insured who have experi- 
enced loss from the contingencies covered by 
the insurance, are indemnified. 

Materials are not available for ascertaining 
accurately the extent to which life assurance 
is practised in the United Kingdom. All 
active companies are required by the Life 
Assurance Companies Act 1870 to make 
periodical returns to the board of trade, but 
these returns do not distinguish between home 
and foreign business, and they are not made 
up by the different companies to a uniform 
date. The figures published by the board of 
trade, 1910, show that at their then latest 
periodical valuations, British companies were 
liable under their life policies to the amount 
of £782,198,531 ; that in their respective last 
financial years they received in premiums 
£29,402,269 ; and that at the dates of the 
last balance sheets the invested funds, accumu- 
lated entirely out of premiums, and exclusive 
of share capital, amounted to £336,413,595. 
Assurances on lives insured by British offices, 
and resident in the colonies and abroad, are 
included in these aggregates, but on the other 
hand assurances granted by colonial and 
foreign companies on lives resident in the 
United Kingdom are excluded. These sources 
of error are in opposite directions, and the 
figures may be taken roughly to represent the 
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amonnt of life assurance existing at the present 
day on the lives of persons resident in the 
British Isles. 

From the magnitude of the totals it is 
manifest how important to the communily is 
a sound system of life insurance, and the 
object of the present article is to explain, as 
briefly and as simply as possible, the scientific 
principles on which the business is conducted, 
and which experience has shown to be safe and 
trustworthy. 

In early days life policies were granted only 
for short terms, generally for a year, or less ; 
the earliest, of which full particulars have been 
preserved, was made on 15th June 1683, for 
£383 ; 6 ; 8 on the life of Wm. Gybbons for 
one year, the premium being at the rate of 
£8 per cent. ITo record seems to remain of 
the age of the life assured, probably that was 
a detail not thought of at the time. This 
policy was underwiitten by thirteen private 
individuals, after the manner of marine insur- 
ances at Lloyd’s in the present day. 

About the year 1650, societies for the assur- 
ance of lives began "to be formed. The principle 
on which they were worked was, that each sur- 
viving member had to pay a fixed contribution 
in respect of each death ; so that the amount 
receivable by the representatives of a deceased 
member varied according to the numbers in 
the society at the time of his death, and the 
contributions of the members varied according 
to the number of deaths which occurred in any 
particular year. No attempt was made to 
graduate the contributions of members accord- 
ing to their respective ages. In 1705 the 
“Amicable Society” was formed. Its system 
at first was to charge each member an annual 
premium of £6 :4s., besides certain annual 
dues, and to divide among the representatives 
of the members who might happen to die in 
any particular year the amount received in 
premiums in that year to the extent of £5 per 
contributing member, so that in a year in 
which there happened to be few deaths, the 
share in respect of each death would be large ; 
and in the event of many deaths, small. At 
first no limit of age was imposed, but soon it 
was found that an influx of an undue propor- 
tion of old lives would reduce the death money 
inconveniently, and in 1707 the regulation 
was passed that members on admission must 
be between twelve and forty-five years of age. 
For a century this rule remained in force, and 
it was not until 1807 that a table of premiums 
was adopted graduated strictly according to 
age. 

The weakness of the early assurance societies 
was that with the growing age of the members 
the death rate increased and the claims became 
onerous, so that either the contributions 
demanded from the members had to be aug- 
mented, or the amounts paid on death reduced. 


The societies formed on this unsound basis all 
succumbed to the inevitable strain, except the 
Amicable, which, taught by experience, altered 
its constitution; but in 1762 the Equitable 
Sociely was foimed on the principle which 
is now recognised to he the only sound one ; 
and it still carries on business as one of the 
most successful financial institutions of the 
country. 

Life insurance differs from other descriptions 
of insurance in that the risk to be insured 
against is constantly increasing with the dura- 
tion of the contracts. That the rate of human 
mortality increases with the age was dimly 
known at a very early period, the Romans at 
the commencement of the Christian era valuing 
annuities charged on estates by a table giving 
values large for young lives, and constantly 
diminishing with advancing age. There seem, 
however, to have been no efforts made to 
estimate the true rate's of mortality until 1671, 
when John de Witt, Grand - Pensionary of 
Holland, presented a report, not published 
until long afterwards, on the subject, to the 
states-general ; and it was not until 1693 that 
the first real mortality table was formed, by 
E. Halley, Astronomer- Royal of England, 
and published that year in the Philosophical 
TraTisactioTis. It was based on observations 
made on births and funerals in the city of 
Breslau. 

When the Equitable Society was started in 
1762, it employed for the calculation of its 
premiums a mortality table constiiicted from 
the London bills of mortality. This showed 
heavy rates of mortality, beyond those which 
the subsequent experience of the society proved 
really to prevail, and in 1781 the Northampton 
table was adopted which, however, still showed 
an excessive death-rate. 

A mortality table tells us how many persons 
out of a given number born, or starting from a 
given age, survive to each subsequent age ; and 
consequently it also shows how many out of the 
given number at the commencement die in each 
year of their age. The number with which the 
table commences is called the radi^ of the table. 
It is usual to arrange the table in columns, the 
first column containing the age attained, the 
second the number who attain that age, and the 
third the number who die between that age and 
the next higher age. The age is usually denoted 
by aj, or one of the other letters at the end of the 
alphabet. The number who attain age x is 
denoted by the symbol h, and the number who 
die between ages x and sj-f 1 by the symbol dx. 
The following is an illustration of a mortality 
table. It is the early portion of the EeaZthy 
Males table formed by tbe institute of actuaries 
from the experience of twenty British life offices. 
It will be observed that the commencing age is 
ten years, and the radix is 100,000. The radix 
is a purely arbitrary quantity, chosen only for 
the sake of convenience — 
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Age. 



10 

100,000 

490 

11 

99,610 

397 

12 

99,113 

329 

18 

’ 98,784 

288' 

14 

98,496 

272 

15 

98,224 

282 

16 

97,942 

318 

17 

97,624 

379 

18 

97,245 

466 

19 

96,779 

556 

20 

96,223 

609 

21 

95,614 

. 643 

22 

94,971 

650 

23 

94,321 

638 

24 

93,688 

622 

25 

98,061 

617 


Th.e mortality taWe affords tlie means of cal- 
culating tlie prolDabilities of life and of death. 
Thns, there heing ^ persons alive aged x, of 
whom Ix^t snrvive to age (x+t), there are, out of 
lx chances altogether, chances of any one of 
the lx persons surviving to age (x+t). Therefore 
the prohahOity of a person aged x surviving to 
age x-jrt is Ix+t-^lx- This probability is denoted 
by the symbol ^a:, or when i5=sl, simply by jp*. 
In a similar way, as Ix-lx^t persons, out of lx 
living at age as, die before reaching age (aj-f-i), the 
probability of dying between ages x and (a;+i) 
is which = 

In financial transactions involving life contin- 
gencies, the operation of interest must be taken 
into account, because the premium has to be paid 
by the assured at the commencement of the con- 
tract, and the sum assured is not paid until the 
close ; consequently the office keeps the premium 
invested in the interim, and secures interest on it. 
If by i we denote the interest in a year on £1, or 
more generally on 1 unit of value, whether that 
unit be a pound, a franc, or a dollar, etc., then 
1 invested at the beginning of a year will amount 
to (1 + i) at the close. This is called the a/mount 
of 1 in a year. Similarly if any other sum S be 
invested for a year, it will produce Si in interest, 
and at the end of the year will amount to S(1 -f i). 
The original unit, 1, having amounted to (1+i) 
in a year, if that amount be again invested, it 
will amount at the end of the second year to 
(1 -f-i) X (l + i) or which is the amount 

of 1 at compound interest in two years. Pro- 
ceeding thus, we find that the amount of 1 in 
three years is (1+^)® and generally the amount 
of 1 in i years is (1 +1)^. 

Seeing that (1 is the amount of 1 in i years, 
it follows that 1 is the present value of (1+i)*, to 
be received at the end of t years ; and, by simple 
proportion, the presmt mine of 1 to he received 
at the end of t years is or 

This present value is usually denoted by the 
symbol Thus, the present value of 1 due at 
the end of one year is v, where and 

Suppose it were desired to provide an endow- 
ment of £100 for a child now aged fourteen on 
his attaining age twenty-one, what premium should 
be paid down, assuming interest at 3 per cent ? 
It will be well to solve the problem first in general 
symbols. If there be Z* persons aged x, we shall 


have IxJrt surviving at age (£C+^). Therefore, if 
an endowment of 1 is to be secured to each of 
them at age {x-\-t\ the sum of must be 
provided at the end of t years. Por that purpose, 
down now and invested will suffice ; 
and as there are lx persons who must each pay Iiia 

proportion, the sum to be paid by each is vK 

or 'o^tPx- This is called the present value of, or 
the single premium for, the endowment. Thus, 
the present value of the endowment is the sum to 
he received, discounted down to the present time, 
and multiplied by the prohahility of receiving it. 
Taking up now the numerical, example : by the 
specimen mortality table giyen above, there are 
98,496 children aged fourteen, of whom 95,614 
will attain the age of twenty-one ; hence, if each 
of the survivors is to receive £100, the sum oi 
£9,661,400 will have to be provided at the end 
of seven years. At 3 per cent interest the present 
value of 1 to be received in seven years is 
*8180915, and the present value of £9,661,400 
is £7,774,293. There being 98,496 childi’en,. the 
sum to be paid down now in respect of each is 
£78*930, or £78:18:7, which is the present 
value of, or the single premium for, the endow- 
ment of £100. Or, looking at the matter in 
another way: the prpbability of a child aged 
fourteen afteining the age of twenty -one is 
95,614-7-98,496 or *97073 ; and the value of 1 
to be received certainly at the end of seven years 
is *8180915. Therefore the value of 1 to be 
received conditionally on a child aged fourteen 
surviving until aged twenty -one is *97073 x 
*8130915 or *78930, and the value. of £100 so 
to be received is £78*930 as before. 

It should be noted that in speaking of the 
present value of an endowment we assume a 
sufficient number of endowments to allow of the 
law of average asserting itself. If there were only 
one _ endowment, and the child happened to 
survive, the sum paid at the commencement would 
not amount to the sum to be provided. In the 
case of the above example it would amount to 
only £97*073, and the £100 could not he paid in 
full. On the other hand, should the child happen 
to die, there would, at the end of the term, be the 
sum of £97*073 in hand without a claimant. It 
is only when there are a sufficient number of lives 
to obviate accidental fluctuations that the figures 
work out properly. The same observation applies 
to every kind of contingent benefit. 

_ An annuity is an annual payment to be made 
either for a fixed term of years, or during the 
existence of a given life, or of a given combination 
of lives. In the former case the annuity is called 
an annuity-certain, and, in the latter, a life 
annuity, or simply an annuity. According to the 
elementary principles already discussed, the 
present value of the first payment of an annuity- 
certain of 1 per annum is w ; that of the second 
payment u®, and so on. If the annuity be for n 
years its value ^ denoted by a„>, the angle round 
the suffix showing that no contingency is involved. 
We therefore have the value of an auiiuity-certain 
X . . . etc. . . . -fv”. 

The series is a geometrical progression,* and by 
the usual formula for summing such a series, the 
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remembering that 

X , I'-a” 

V = — ,, we have a;«> , = 

! + « * 

It will readily be seen that a life annuity con- 
sists of a series of endowments, and by the 
formula we have already obtained for the value 
of an endowment, we have, writing a* for the 
value of the life annuity where the age of the 
nominee is x, 

= r (^ 4+1 + + etc.) 

('X 

There is no way of summing this series except 
by actual addition. Here each number in the 
column of lx is multiplied by a power of v, the 
index of the power having no reference to the age 
of the life, but only to the length of time which 
must elapse before a particular payment of the 
annuity is to take place. If, therefore, we have 
calculated by the formula the value of an annuity 
on a life aged x, all the multiplications and 
additions must be done over again if we are 
called upon to calculate the value of ■ an annuity 
on a life of any other age, and the work becomes 
tedious and lengthy. In early days the labour 
was abbreviated by employing a simple relation 
which exists between the value of an annuity on 
a given life, and that of an annuity on a life one 
year older. At the end of the first year the life, 
if he survive, will be entitled to a payment of 1, 
and he will also be in possession of an annuity for 
the remainder of his life, the value of which will 
then be ax-Jri- therefore, at the end of 

a year be in possession of cash and of an annuity 
together worth l + a^+i. The value of this at 
the beginning of the year is v (l+a*+i), and the 
chance of receiving it is px- Therefore the actual 
present value is -yj?* (1 + «x+i) which is a*. There- 
fore, commencing at the oldest age in the mortality 
table, at which the value of the annuity is zero, 
and working backwards year by year, a complete 
table of annuity values can be formed, and it is 
about as easy to calculate the complete table as 
to calculate the value of an annuity at the 
youngest age. 

If, however, we look again at the series repre- 
senting the value of the life annuity, we shall 
easily introduce a modification which will enable 
us, by a simple division, to calcitlate the value of 
an annuity on a life of any age we please. The 
value of the annuity is represented by a fraction, 
and if we multiply both numerator and de- 
nominator by the same quantity, we do not alter 
its value. Let us then multiply by y®, and we 
have 

etc.) 

where each value of I is multiplied by a power of 
-y, the index of which is the same as the suffix of 
that particular 1. If now we write D* for 'xFlxa 
we have 

Djb +1 4- Da ,+2 + D*4.3 + etc. + 

Do: 

Let us now write the successive values of D in 
a column, and sum that column from the bottom 
upwards, and place in an adjoining column 
against each age the sum of the column D from 


the age one year older to the end of the table, and 
let us denote that sum by the symbol K, that is 
N#— + Da; 4.2 + + etc. -b 

We then have two columns, the relation of 
which to each other is such that 



Such columns are called commutation columns, 
and the principles on which they are constructed 
have been extended and applied to many other 
kinds of benefits besides annuities. They will be 
found in all collections of actuarial tables. 

One great advantage of commutation columns 
is, that by means of them the values of temporary 
and of deferred benefits can be calculated with 
great facility. Thus, if the life annuity is to 
run for only t years, all the payments after t years 
must be left out of account, and it is easily seen 
that the value of the temporary annuity is 

If, on the other hand, nothing is to 
he paid for the first t years, then the value of the 
deferred annuity is 

The endowment and the annuity already con- 
sidered are benefits receivable if a nominee 
survive, but the same principles hold if the 
benefit be receivable at death. What is the 
present value of, or single premium for, an 
assurance payable at the end of the year of the 
death of a person aged x ? Assuming l^ persons 
of that age, each to be assured, (fx ’will die in the 
first year, and the sum c?* 'will have to be provided 
at the end of the year, and the present value of 
that sum is vdx. Similarly, the sum dx+i will 
have to he provided at the end of the second year — 
its present value is — and so on for future 
years. The value of all the Z* assurances is 
therefore 

vdx + dx+i + dx+2 + ®tc., 
and the value of each of them is therefore the sum 
of that series divided by lx. By multiplying each 
of the terms of the series, and also the de- 
nominator, by the value of the fraction is not 
changed, while a column is thereby formed for 
assurances similar to the JD column already 
described for annuities. The function has 

the symbol C* assigned to it, and 

M* =Cx+ Cx+i 4- Car-f 2 4" etc. , 
so that if we write Ax for the single premium for 
the assurance, we have 



We have thus obtained by independent processes 
direct from the mortality table, the respective 
values of the annuity and the assurance; but 
these two functions are closely related, and, 
having the value of one, we can at once assign the 
value of the other. The annuity consists of a 
payment of 1 to be made at the end of each year 
which the nominee completes ; and the assurance 
consists of a payment of 1 to be made at the end 
of that year on which the nominee enters but does 
not complete, namely the year in which he dies. 
Therefore the value of the assurance is the differ- 
ence between the values of two annuities, the one 
payable at the end. of each year on which the 
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nommee enters, and the other payable at the end 
of each yeax which he completes. Now ^)(1 + «») 
is evidently the value of the first of the annuities, 
and ax is the value of the second ; and we have 
Aa!=^5(l + Ctix) ~~ Gtx 

This equation is quite independent of the rate 
of mortality *, it depends solely on the rate of 
interests and was sMlfully used by the late 
William Orchard in preparing his celebrated 
Oonversion Tablet- By means of these tables the 
value of the assurance and also the annual premium 
for the assurance, can at once, and without 
calculation, be found from the value of the 
annuity. 

We have found the single premium for the 
assurance, but it is not often m practice that a 
single premium is convenient. To find the annual 
premium we may look on A* as the purchase 
money of an annuity, the first payment of which 
is to be made at once, because it is customary 
with assurance offices to make the annual premiums 
payable at the commencement, and not at the end 
of each year. Since 1 + axis the purchase money 
of such au annuity of 1 per annum, unity will 

purchase — per annum, and Ax will purchase 
1 +C5a: 

- — ^ per annum, which is therefore the annual 
1+ax ^ 

premium corresponding to the single premium A*. 
Using the symbol for the annual premium, we 



In former days the single and annual premiums 
used in practice were those given by the formulas 
above discussed, but the rate of mortality shown 
by the mortality tables then in use was much in 
excess of that actually prevailing, and the rate of 
interest employed in the calculations was below 
that which could he secured on safe investments. 
It therefore follows that the formulas gave rates 
in excess of those theoretically necessary, and left 
a margin for expenses and contingencies. The 
Equitable Society found that margin so great that 
large surpluses resulted, and these were distributed 
as bonuses among the policy-holders. In later 
'years, however, when the true rates of mortality 
were better known, it became the custom, with a 
majority of offices, to calculate the single and 
annual premiums by mortality tables closely repre- 
senting the real facts, and to employ practical 
rates of interest. Under these circumstances it 
was therefore necessary to add to the mathematical 
premium deduced from the mortality table a 
margin called loading,” to cover the expenses of 
the business, to provide against contingencies, and 
to create a fund out of which the policy-holders 
might obtain bonuses, because the practice of the 
Equitable in dividing the surplus amongst its 
members had become very popular, and other 
societies, in order to compete successfully, had to 
follow the same course. 

We have discussed so far only assurances for 
the whole of life, and it is not our purpose to go 
into further detail. By similar processes, more or 
less complicated according to the nature of the 
contingencies to be covered, premiums may be 


calculated for all kinds of risks, but those wishing 
to investigate the question further should consult 
the text-books mentioned lower down. 

' We have already remarked that life assurance 
differs from assurance of other descriptions in that 
the risk to be insured against constantly increases 
with the duration of the contracts. It will be 
observed that the formula given above for the 
annual premium provides for a uniform premium 
payable throughout life. It follows from this that 
in the earlier years the assured pays an excess be- 
yond that required for the risk, whUe in later years 
the risk is greater than the premiums received. 
Therefore, if the insurance society is to remain 
solvent, the surplus premiums of earlier years 
must be religiously husbanded and accumulated 
at interest, so as to provide for the deficiency when 
the lives assured become advanced in age. In 
other forms of insurance all that is necessary in 
the way of reserves is a sufficient proportion of 
the premium for the unexpired risk of the year, 
and a reserve fund to cover accidental finctuations. 
With life assurance, however, the case is diflerent. 
The unexphed risks of the year must be provided 
for, and also a guarantee should exist to provide 
against accidental fluctuations ; but over and above 
these- two reasons for providing a reserve, there 
is the increasing rate of mortality, which necessi- 
tates lai'ge accumulations. In fact, the so-called 
reserves of life assurance companies are, for the 
most pai-t, not in the nature of reserves as usually 
understood ; that is, they are not surplus funds 
to guard against contingencies, but merely accumu- 
lations of excess of premiums received when the 
risk is small, and laid by against the time when 
the risk will become great ; and they are just as 
much required for the purpose of solvency, and 
apart altogether from fluctuations, as the premiums 
themselves. This being a very important principle, 
in fact the fundamental principle underlying life 
assurance, it may be useful to give a numerical 
illustration of its operation. In an ordinary 
mortality table the rate of mortality increases but 
slowly for many years, and to base our illustration 
on it would involve very lengthy calculations. It 
is better, therefore, to take an exaggerated example, 
the principle remaining the same. Let a society 
be supposed to exist consisting of fifty-five persons, 
and let the rate of mortality be such that one of 
these will die in the first year, two in the second, 
three in the third, and so on, until ten die in the 
tentli year, when all the members of the society 
will have passed away. Let it be arranged that 
each of these members be assured for £100 by an 
annual premium payable throughout the duration 
of the contract. What will the premium be, and 
what will be the working of the fund ? Of course, 
in practice, interest would be secured on the invest- 
ment, but for the present purpose it is a needless 
complication, and we may leave it out of account. 
By assuming interest the figures would be slightly 
altered, but the principle guiding them would not 
be changed. 

Were the rate of mortality to remain constant 
as at the commencement, we should have one 
person in fifty-five die in each year, and therefore 
the premiums to insure £100 for a year would be 
•Wi or £1:16:6 nearly. Seeing, however, that 
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in the second year two out of fifty-four die, and 
in the third year three out of fifty-two, etc., it is 
manifest that this initial premium would be too 
small, and if in each year tlie premium collected 
were to be equivalent to the risk incurred, the 
premium would be an increasing one, in the second 
year or £3:14:1 nearly, in the third year 
or £5 : 15 : 5 nearly, until in the tenth year 
it reached 100 per cent, and there would be no 
assurance at all. It will be found, however, that 
if fifty -five persons pay a premium in the first 
year, fifty -four in the second, fifty-two in the third, 
and so on, the total number of premiums to be 
paid throughout the ten years will be 885 ; and, 
there being fifty-five claims of £100 each to be 
paid, an easy calculation brings us to 14*2857, 
being f of £100, or £14 : 5 : 9 nearly, as the 
uniform annual premium to he paid by each 
member who enters on a year, that £100 may be 
paid to the representative of each on death. 

The following table shows the working of the 
fund. The first column gives the year, the second 
the number of members who conomence the year, 
that is the number of premiums to be paid for 
that year ; the third the number of deaths in the 
year, that is the number of claims to be paid ; the 
fourth the amount of premiums to be received at the 
commencement of each year, the fifth the amount 
to be paid in claims in that year, and the sixth 
the accumulated funds at the end of each year. 


(1) 

1 

Members at 
commencement's 
of year. 

(3) 

1 

ui 

t 

p 

<4) 

Premiums 
paid for 
year. 

(5) 

Claims 
paid in 
year. 

(6) 

Funds at 
end of year. 

1 

56 

1 

785*71 

100 

685*71 

2 

64 

2 

771*43 

200 

1257*14 

3 

52 

3 

742*86 

SOO : 

1700*00 

4 

49 

4 

700*00 

400 1 

2000*00 

6 

45 

5 

i 642*86 

500 

2142*86 

6 

40 

6 

571*43' 

600 i 

2114*29 

7 

34 

7 

485*71 

700 

1900*00 

8 

27 

8 

385*71 

SOO 

1486*71 

9 

19 

9 

271*43 

900 

857*14 

10 

10 

10 

142*86 

lOOO 

000*00 


It will be noticed that the uniform premium, 
sometimes called the “ level premium,” of £14 : 5 : 9 
per cent is, at the beginning, much in excess of 
£1:16:5, the premium for that year’s risk, some- 
times called the “natural premium,” whereas, 
after a short time, the natural premium becomes 
much heavier than the level premium. Our hypo- 
thetical fund increases until the fifth year, when it 
attains its maximum, and then it is gradually drawn 
on to meet the excess of claims, until at the end of 
ten years, when all the members have died, the funds 
have entirely disappeared. This illustrates the 
purpose for which life assurance funds are created. 
If a life office were to close its doors to new busi- 
ness its funds would increase for many years, re- 
maining for a short time at the maximum figure, 
and then would begin t5 be drawn upon, the drafts 
rapidly increasing in amount, until at last, with 
the death of the last life assured, the funds would 
be entirely exhausted. 

It is assumed in the calculations of the level 


premium that the contract will remain in force for 
the whole duration of the life of the assured, that 
the assured will pay the premium regularly year 
by year, that the office will reserve and invest the 
difierence between the premiums received and the 
amount actually necessitated by the risk incurred, 
and that on the death of the life assured the claim 
will be met. It often happens, however, that 
after a time the policy is no longer required, and 
in justice to the policy-holder a portion, at any 
rate, of the excess of premiums he has contributed 
should be returned to him. This is the surrender- 
value of the policy. In early days surrender- 
values were not granted, and the insurance offices 
reaped large profits from this source. For many 
years now, however, it has been the custom to 
grant liberal surrender-values, and this source of 
profit is a thing of the past. It is not usual to 
pay back the whole of the reserve value. The 
company has no option in respect of the continu- 
ance of the contract. If the policy-holder tenders 
the premium the company must receive it, and it 
is only on the motion of the policy-holder that the 
contract can be terminated. Manifestly he will 
be guided by his own interests in deciding whether 
to continue or surrender, and it is only fair to the 
other members, who elect to adhere to the bargain, 
that a portion of the reserve value should be kept 
in hanffi It is, however, a matter of opinion what 
is a fair and proper allowance to make for cancelled 
policies, and the practice of the offices differs within 
moderate limits in this respect. Nevertheless, at 
the present day, all companies make a substantial 
allowance. 

We have seen above that, for the purpose of 
solvency, a life company must retain large funds 
in hand. Were merely the mathematical or net 
premiums charged, and were it certain that the 
rate of mortality shown in the mortality table 
wmnld accurately correspond with the actual event, 
the accumulations of the company would be exactly 
the amount of reserve required; but companies 
charge loaded premiums, and therefore the accumu- 
lations in a well-managed office are greater than 
the necessities of the case demand. It is, there- 
fore, the custom tp make periodical valuations. 
These are of too complicated a character to be dis- 
cussed here, but briefly we may say that the object 
is to ascertain bow much of the invested funds 
consists of the excess of premiums which must be 
set aside to provide for future risks, and how 
much is real surplus. When the surplus is ascer- 
tained, it may he divided according to the consti- 
tution of the company, and hence arise the bonuses 
to policy-holders, which are almost a universal 
feature of life assurance as carried on in the United 
Kingdom. The valuation shows what surplus 
cash is in hand. If the whole of that be 
allotted as a bonus to increase the sum assured, 
it is manifest that when the lives are young 
the same amount of cash will give a larger re- 
versionary addition than when the lives become 
more advanced in age. Some offices adopt 
this course, and give a reversionary bonus which 
decreases as the policy grows older. This, how 
ever, is not a system which is very popular with 
the public, who do not understand the reasons for 
a decreasing bonus. With many offices, there- 
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fore, it is the practice, in the early 'days of the 
■policy, not to divide the 'whole of the surplus that 
policy has created, hut to retain part of it in hand, 
so that, later on, when the life has hecome older, 
there may he no necessity for reducing the peri- 
odical reversionary additions. Hence has arisen 
the custom of making the valuation of the office 
at a much lower rate of interest than that which 
win probably he realised, and here again we have 
an illustration of the effects of the operation of 
the law of increasing mortality. Did the mortality 
not increase with the age, the reversionary bonus 
would not cost more with the lapse of time, and 
there would be no need for making these specially 
great reserves. It thus appears that, in order 
fully to understand the finance of life assur- 
ance, an intimate knowledge of the complicated 
principles on which it is based is requisite. Space, 
however, forbids us from entering further upon 
this most interesting and important question here, 
but these brief explanations will suffice to show 
that knowledge and discretion are required to 
judge -wisely of our insurance companies. They 
' differ in essential principles from all other financial 
institutions, and must he measured hy a completely 
different standard. 

[Here only a few of the more important English 
works on life assurance can be mentioned. For 
further information consult catalogues of libraries 
of Institute of Actuaries in London, and of Faculty 
of Actuaries in Edinburgh.] 

J. Graunt {q^.'v.) was one of the first English 
writers; A. Demoivre {q,v.) expounded in his 
Treatise of Annuities on Lives (1725) his famous 
“ Hypothesis for the Law of Human Mortality," 
which, before trustworthy mortality tables existed, 
was much used in calculating life contingencies. 
Dr. Richard Peicb published (1st ed, 1771) Observa- 
tions on Reversionary Payments, containing the 
Northampton Table of Mortality, for many years 
employed by insurance offices in calculating their 
premiums and reserves, which, even at the present 
day, has not been entirely abandoned, Francis 
Bailt published Loetnne of Life Annuities and 
Assurances (1810) ; and Joshua Milne, Treatise 
on the Yalmiim of Annuities and Assurances 
on Lives, etc. (1815). This latter work contained 
the Carlisle Mortality Table, the fiirst constructed 
on correct principles, and which immediately came 
into very general use. In 1825 Griffith Davies 
published a tract explaining the nature and use 
of commutation columns, and a few years later, 
after his death, his -uncompleted Treatise on 
Amiuities was published hy his executors without 
, date. Also in 1825 Benjamin Gompertz published 
in the PhUosoj)Mcal Transactions his remarkable 
exponential formula for the law of mortality, 
which was extended and improved many years 
later hy William M. Makeham in the pages of the 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. David 
Jones’s work on the Valw of Annuities, etc., 
appeared in 1844, until recently the principal 
text -book on the subject; and in 1849 Peter 
Gray published his Tables and FormulcB, an im- 
portant volume, dealing principally with the 
construction of life assurance tables. Lastly, in 
1887, the Institute of Actuaries issued its official 
Text-Book on life contingencies, by George King. 


[Since the establishment in 1848 of the Institate 
of Actuaries, its journal has been the medium of 
publication of all important contributions to the 
science of life contingencies. The first number 
was issued in 1851, and it has appeared quarterly, 
with unfailing regularity, ever since. Many useful 
papers will also be found in the Transactions of 
the Actuarial Society of Minhurgh, commenced 
in 1863.] G. K. 

INSURANCE, Lies, Law and Peactioe 
OF. The contract of life insurance is a con- 
tract under which, subject to the payment of 
an annual premium by the insured, the insurer 
undertakes on the death of the insured or 
some other specified person to pay a certain 
sum of money to the representative of the 
insured or, as the case may be, to the insured 
himself. Unlike the contract of fire or marine 
insurance, it is not a contract of indemnity in 
the strict sense, but the person who originally 
insures must, by virtue of 14 Geo. III. c. 48, 
have an insurable interest in the life of the 
person on whose death the payment is pro- 
mised, and Lord Ellenborough in the well- 
known case of Godsall v. Boldero (2 Smith, 
Leading Cases) held that such interest must 
continue up to the time of the claims be- 
coming due ; but insurance companies, as a 
matter of practice, did not take advan-tage of 
this doctrine, which was subsequently over- 
ruled by the unanimous decision of the court 
of Exchequer Chamber in Dalby v. India and 
London Life Assurance Company (2 Smith, 
Leading Cases). According to the doctrine now 
governing the subject, the existence of an 
interest at the time of the insurance is 
sufficient. The question as to the nature 
of the interest which is required to make a 
life insm’ance effective has been frequently 
before the courts. A creditor has an insurable 
interest in his debtor’s life ; a tenant holding 
a lease terminable at the end of a life has an 
insurahle interest in such life, and every man is 
deemed to have an unlimited insurable interest 
in his or his wife’s, and every woman in her or 
her husband’s life. A parent cannot insure the 
life of a child without ha-ving a pecuniary 
interest in the child’s life, but a child’s burial 
expenses may be insiued. It is very doubtful 
whether insurances of this class should be 
permitted, the temptation to crime resulting 
being so great. The interest in a life policy 
may be assigned to a purchaser or donee, and 
it is provided by the Policies of Assurance 
Act 1867, that this may he done either by 
indorsement on the policy or by a separate 
instrument, but an assignment is not effective 
for aU purposes until a wiitten notice of its 
date and purport has been given to the insur- 
ance company. 

As a general rule the proceeds of a policy on 
the life of the insured, unless assigned during 
his lifetime, form part of his estate and are 
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therefore subject to the payment of his debts. 
It is, however, possible since the date of the 
Married ‘Women’s Properly Act of 1882 to 
take out a policy for the benefit of the wife 
or husband of the insured or of her or of his 
children, by which means the person for whose 
benefit the insurance has been effected takes 
the insurance money without any deduction 
in respect of debts unless the creditors of the 
originator of the policy can prove that his 
object was to defeat their claims, in which 
case they are entitled to the pajunent of a 
sum equal to the aggregate sum of the 
premiums paid in respect of the policy. 

An insurance policy becomes void if the 
insured life is terminated by virtue of a 
judicial sentence (Amicable Assurance Society 
V. BoUand (Fauntleroy’s Case), 4 Bligh, 
K. S. 194) and probably also if the life, of 
the insured is terminated by his own act (see 
Horn V. Anglo - Australian Life Assurance 
Company, 30 ; Law Journal (Chancery, 511) if 
he was of sound mind at the time of commit- 
ting suicide. It is, however, usual to insert 
express conditions in the policy, so as to pro- 
vide against events of the nature described, and 
which in most cases save the rights of assignees 
for value. Mrs. Maybrick’s case raised the 
question whether a policy taken out by a 
husband for the benefit of his wife becomes void 
if the wife kills the husband. It was held that 
in such a case the trust in favour of the wife 
must fail, but that the policy is not avoided, 
and forms part of the husband’s estate (Cleaver 
V. Mutual Association [1892], 1 Q. B., 147). 

It is frequently stated in the forms of 
proposal for life insurance that certain state- 
ments to be made by the person whose life 
is to be insured referring to his health or to 
the nature of his occupation or possible changes 
of residence, are to form the basis of the 
contract between the insured and the insurance 
company. In such a case the xmtruth of any 
such statement invalidates the policy (Ham- 
brough V. Mutual Company, Weekly Hotes, 
1895, p. 18). Insurance companies have, 
however, frequently begun to restrict the condi- 
tions as much as possible so as to make their 
policies practically indefeasible. 

The competition between insurance com- 
panies has also produced a great many 
variations in the scheme of assurance intended 
to attract customers. It is usual from time to 
time to grant additions to the sums insured, 
dependent upon the profits of the company as 
ascertained on the taking of the periodical 
valuations. Persons who are willing to forfeit 
the chance of such bonuses can insure at lower 
premiums ; or the ordinary premium is paid at 
the commencement, and a reduction correspond- 
ing to the bonus is made whenever bonuses are 
declared. Some companies also accept reduced 
premiums at the commencement, so as to attract 
VOL. II. 


persons with small but increasing incomes. 
Persons who do not like to be burdened with the 
payment of the premiums during the whole of 
their life may also, by paying a higher premium 
at the beginning, secure a certain sum on death 
by the payment of a limited number of premiums. 
Thus a person aged 25 may insure the pay- 
ment of £100 on his death by making 10 
annual payments of £4 : 7s., or 15 of £3 : 4 : 6, 
or 20 of £2 : 13 ; 8, or 25 of £2 : 7 : 6.1 A 
person who is desirous of terminating his pay- 
ments need not forfeit his policy if he has 
paid the premiums during a certain number 
of years (2 or 3 years as a general rule), but 
he may, on giving notice in proper time, 
receive an immediate cash payment which is 
called the ‘‘surrender value,” or he may re- 
ceive a “ faUy-paid policy ” for a sum payable 
at his death. Insurance companies do not 
generally state the surrender values before- 
hand, but they frequently guarantee a miai- 
mum surrender value, e.g, one third of the 
total premiums paid, and as a rule, pay much 
higher sums than the guaranteed minima. 
Thus one company, in the case of a person 
entered at the age of 30, now allows for a 
policy for £100, the annual premium beiug 
£2 9 : 4, the sum of £4 ; 3s. after 5 years ; 
£8 : 19s. after 10 years ; £21 : 7s. after 20 years ; 
£36 : 17s. after 30 years ; £53 ; 12s. after 40 
years. The same company guarantees fuUy- 
paid policies for an amount equal to the 
aggregate of the premiums paid. Policies are 
also frequently granted for securing sums 
payable at certain ages or on death, if the 
insured dies before reaching the age. These 
assurances which are called endowment assur- 
ances are useful for several purposes. Thus, a 
father who wishes to secure a certain sum for 
the advancement of a child in life, may do so 
by paying a corresponding annual sum. In 
the event of the child’s death before attaiuing 
21, the company retains the premiums, but 
it may also be arranged that the premiums are 
to he returned, in which case they are of course 
higher. Thus, an annual premium of £3 : 1 : 8 
paid from the birth of the child, will secure 
the payment of £100 on such child attaining ’ 
the age of 21 ; but if the return of the 
premiums on death is stipulated for, the 
premium is raised to £3:10:4 annually. 
Another purpose for which endowment insur- 
ances are taken out is to provide for retirement 
from a profitable occupation at a certain age. 
It is possible for a person 30 years old to 
secure the payment of £100 on reaching 60 
years, by paying an annual sum of £3 : 7 : 6. ; 
if the payment is to be made on attaining 65 
yearn, the premium is reduced to £2:19:6. 

The figures here given are taken from the tables of 
various insurance companies, and each case of course 
applies to the company only from whose tables they 
have been taken, but they illustrate the general 
principle. 

2 E 
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In case of deatli "before attaining the age in 
question, the £100 are paid in either case. It 
is also possible to secure an annual sum payable 
from a certain age during life by paying an 
fl.nTmfl.1 premium up to the time of reaching 
that age. Thus a person aged 30, by paying 
an annual sum of £2 : 1 1 7, may secure an 
annuity of £10 payable from the time of his 
reaching the age of 60 during his life ; and if 
the annuity is to commence 'vvhen the insured 
reaches 66 the premium is reduced to £1 : 8s. 

The ordinary annuity business of an insurance 
company enables a person, by paying a lump 
sum, to secure a yearly income during life, 
either immediately or from some later date, 
— ^this is called a deferred annuity. This 
annuity business is in reality the exact opposite 
of the life insurance business ; a person insur- 
ing his life deprives himself of income in order 
to increase his estate on his death, whilst an 
Annuitant reduces his estate on his death in 
order to increase his income. The annuity 
business is also a sort of protection to insurance 
companies inasmuch as a miscalculation in 
the tables of mortality which would produce 
a loss in one department would produce a 
corresponding gain in the other. Insurance 
companies have also provided means for 
facilitating the payment of estate duties. 
These duties being payable before probate can 
be granted, cannot, in the first instance, be 
paid out of the e^ate of the deceased ; the 
difficulty is overcome by the insurance com- 
pany, in return for an annual premium, under- 
taking to pay estate duty up to a certain 
amount, which amount is paid direct to the 
revenue authorities, and can therefore be paid 
without risk to the company, although the 
authority of the personal representatives has 
not as yet been definitely confirmed by probate. 
There are many other ways in which insurance 
companies have tried to meet the various con- 
tingencies and risks of pecuniary loss which 
may occur, and new methods are constantly 
invented to do this in a more efficient and 
economical way. 

The solidity and solvency of insurance 
companies generally, notwithstanding the 
complicated natui’e of their transactions, 
supply a most convincing testimonial, not 
only to the prudence and capability of the 
persons concerned in their management, but 
also to the truth of the doctrine of probabilities 
which is the basis of their operations. There 
is, however, one danger which recent events 
have made more serious, although it does not 
seem to have been generally recognised as yet. 
This is the diminution in the rate of interest in 
all first-class investments, which of course must 
materially affect the income whilst not de- 
creasing their expenditure. This makes it all 
the more necessary to provide some means by 
which the public can be assured of the solvency 


of insurance companies. The advertisements 
which make a large parade of the total sum 
of the invested funds ought not to be taken 
for more than what they are worth, their 
sufficiency depends entirely on the extent of 
the liabilities, as to which no idea can be 
formed by anybody except practised experts, 
and the public cannot attach any importance 
to statements not certified by such experts. 
The Life Assurance Companies Acts, 1870- 
1872, have recognised this want, and provided 
that every insurance company must, at in- 
tervals of at least five years, obtain actuarial 
reports as to their financial position, and 
prepare statements as to their life assurance 
and annuity business on the basis of such 
report, which report and statement must be 
submitted to the board of trade. It is also 
provided that a separate account should be 
kept of all receipts in respect of life assurance 
and annuities, and that all such receipts 
should be carried to a separate fund, which is 
to be as absolutely the security of the life policy- 
holders and annuitants as though it belonged 
to a separate company carrying on no other busi- 
ness except life insurance and annuity business. 
It is also required that revenue accounts and 
balance-sheets containing a number of pre- 
scribed details should be prepared annually 
and deposited with the board of trade. These 
balance-sheets must contain a detailed list of 
the investments under prescribed heads. In- 
surance companies must also, on starting 
business, deposit a sum of £20,000, which sum 
may not be withdrawn until the insurance 
fund has reached £40,000. Means are thus 
provided for the public to form their own 
opinion, but as the least prudent companies 
are generally the most active in touting for 
business, occasional losses cannot be prevented, 
though up to the present they have been 
comparatively rare. 

[See arts, on Annuity ; Tontine. For law of 
life insurance : see Bunyon, Law of Life Lnsurance, 
3rd ed., 1892. — Crawley, Law of Life Lmwranoe^ 
1882. — Porter, Law of iTisurame, 2nd ed-, 1887.] 

E. S. 

INSURANCE, Maeinb. Marine instance 
may be defined as a contract whereby the in- 
surer, in consideration of a premium, undertakes 
to indemnify the assured, in manner and to the 
extent thereby agreed, against losses caused by 
perils incidental to marine navigation. The 
informal note of the contract, which is drawn 
up when it is entered into, is called the “slip.” 
The formal instrument, which is afterwards 
drawn up from the slip, is called a “marine 
policy.” The liability of the insurer under his 
contract is called, as also in the case of other 
insurance, the “risk.” 

Though marine insurance is essentially a con- 
tract of indemnity, it is not a formally perfect 
indemnity, because, for. example, in the case of 
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a valued policy, the sum recoverable may exceed 
the real loss, while, in the case of an unvalued 
policy, the sum recoverable may fall short of 
the real loss, as the amount of the loss is then 
estimated according to certain arbitrary rules. 
But this depends rather on inveterate adherence 
to certain traditional forms of policy than on 
the nature of the contract itself ; for tlie parties 
may make any stipulation they please. 

The peculiar incidents of marine insurance 
‘all flow logically from its character as a contract 
of indemnity. In the first place it is a contract 
uherrimce Jidei, Hence each party must spon- 
taneously disclose to the other all facts relating 
to the adventure which are not within the actual 
or presumed knowledge of the other party. In 
the second place the assured must have a pecu- 
niary anterest in the subject-matter insured, 
otherwise insurance would degenerate from a 
contract of indenmity into a mere gammg con- 
tract. Thu’dly, when the insurer pays on the 
footing of a total loss, the right of subrogation 
accrues to him, that is to say, he acquires all 
rights and remedies of the assured in respect to 
anything that may remain of the subject-matter 
insured. Moreover, if the assured elects to 
treat a constructive total loss as an actual total 
loss, he can only do so by giving notice of 
abandonment to the insm’er, if there be any- 
thing of value to abandon. Fourthly, if the 
subject matter insured has never been imperilled, 
or if for any other reason, not due to the fault 
of the assured, the risk has never attached, the 
assured is entitled to a return of the premium. 

[Amould on Marine Insurance, 6th ed., and 
M'Arthur on Marine Insurance, 2nd ed. See 
Aveeage (Maeitime) ; Bottomet, Loan on.] 

M. D. C. 

IHSTJRAFTOE, Mutual. Life and fibre in- 
surance are sometimes carried on by companies 
formed on a mutual principle. Marine insur- 
ance, ordinarily and in its origin, is a contract 
whereby one person, in consideration of a 
premium, undertakes to indemnify another per- 
son against the losses incidental to marine navi- 
gation. But a custom has sprung up in modern 
times whereby associations of ship-owners be- 
come their own insurers. The members of 
the association mutually guarantee each other 
against marine losses. If the members number 
more than twenty, they must register under the 
Companies Acts in order to constitute a legal 
body. The individual guarantees take the 
place of the premium, and the details of the 
contract are of course subject to the rules and 
regulations of the particular association. Sub- 
ject to these qualifications a contract of mutual 
insurance is on the same legal footing as an 
ordinary contract of insurance with an under- 
writer or insurance company (see Arnould on 
Marine Insmance, ed. 6, p. 152). M. D. c. 

IHSTJEAhrCE, State (Gbemany). — Sistory. 
The compulsory state insurance of Germany 


grew naturally out of philosophic conceptions 
of the state that date from the early years of 
this century. In the voluminous discussion 
which preceded the sickness and accident laws, 
in imperial rescripts, in several of Prince 
Bismarck’s speeches, in the Begrundung of the 
accident law, we find the idea constantly re- 
peated that the state has wide and various, as 
well as definite and positive, Christian duties, 
especially toward the weaker members of society. 
Ho one doubts Lassalle’s influence in shaping 
much social legislation in Germany. He has 
told us what he owes to two books of Fichte, one 
written in 1796, the other in 1800. Sismondi’s 
work published in 1819 is frequently quoted 
by those who acted most powerfully upon the 
preliminary discussion out of which the laws 
sprang. Sismondi returned from a journey 
among French manufacturing centres with the 
same feelings that made Karl Mario a socialist. 
Sismondi wrote, “ Hous regardons le gouverne- 
ment comme devant Stre le protecteur du faible 
centre le fort,” etc. When Prof. Winkelblech 
(Karl Mario) came back from his journey, he 
not only wrote passionately in this same spirit, 
but he conceived and clearly expressed the 
thought of a remedy in universal compulsoiy in- 
surance. In his Organisation der Arbeit (prob- 
ably written before 1850), vol. ii. p. 328 et seq,, 
he maintains, in a criticism of the liberal school, 
that no remedy for social evils is adequate save 
obligatory insurance. Dr. Schaeffle, who is often 
called the father of this system, was influenced 
directly and powerfully by Winkelblech. 

Even before the Franco-Prussian war the 
thought which was later elaborated in Ber 
Korpoo'ationSulfskassenzwcmg appears to have 
occurred to Schaeffle. Both the theory of the 
state and the theory of compulsory insurance 
were therefore waiting upon occasion before the 
legislation came. After the founding of the 
Verein fur SocwdpoUtih in 1872, the idea of the 
insurance scheme was kept before the public 
mind, especially through writings of Wagner, 
Schmoller, and other Kathedersodalisten. Feb. 
12, 1879, came the first imperial word from 
the throne. Another followed in Feb. 1881, 
and in Hov. of the same year the imperial 
message was sent forth. From 1874 the extra- 
ordinary growth of the social democracy had 
also influenced many of the conservatives to seek 
a remedy in compulsory insurance. To this 
end an agitation was begun in the Eeichstag 
1878. The ministry of 1879 announced ‘Hhe 
government accepts the theory that the work- 
ing man who has become incapacitated through 
age or in consequence of his work should not 
be a burden upon the public,” etc. The two 
attempts upon the emperor’s life in 1878, while 
they led to strong repressive measures against 
the socialists, gave rise also to positive reforms. 
At the opening of the Reichstag in 1879 the 
emperor referred directly to the anti-socialist 
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law, adding an earnest wisli that the house would 
co-operate in a series of positive social reforms 
initiated by the state. This historic relation to 
socialism is of signal importance in any attempt 
to appreciate or criticise this legislation. 

Inmrance agamst Siclcness. — The first law 
(against sickness) passed by a powerful majority 
June 15, 1883. Sick funds or associations 
already centuries old were taken as a basis. 
These older Kriajp^schaftslcassm were even com- 
pulsory among Prussian miners as early as 
1864. The law of 1883 makes this compulsion 
universal. To give elasticity and freedom seven 
forms of associations are established. 

(1) Local sick fund, managed by townships 
for different branches of trade. (2) Factory 
funds. (3) Building funds. (4) Mining funds. 
(5) Trade or gild funds. (6) Free funds that 
may he managed with greater independence, 
being only obliged to do at least as much for 
the labourer as the law prescribes. (7) Com- 
munal fund, including those who do not fall 
under either of the above funds. Both pay- 
ments and receipts under these seven associa- 
tions differ in details. The law does not fi:3: 
any weekly amounts, it is left to each insurance 
oflSlce to fix them, see § 20 of the law. Gener- 
ally the sick receive relief during 13 weeks — 
(1) for medical treatment, including medicines 
and appliances, (2) in case of complete disa- 
bility, at least one half the average wage of the 
place in which he works. As a precaution the 
pay begins on the third day of sickness. The 
sick may be taken to a hospital and half his 
wage given to those dependent upon him. (3) 
An amount at death for burial expenses eq[ual 
to twenty days' wage. (4) Women at time of 
childbirth are supported during three weeks. 
This insurance is supposed to represent a money 
value very nearly f the average wage. The 
laboicrer himself pays f and the employer ■§■ of 
the amount, although, as in the old age and 
invalidity law, many employers pay both con- 
tributions, thus adding directly to the wage. 
Recent statistics show nearly 8, 000, 000 insured, 
and more than 100,000,000 marks go yearly to 
sick relief alone. It is estimated that the em- 
ployer pays 3*69 marks insured; the em- 
ployed, 10*09 marks; that the relief averages 
11*77; the management and costs, 0 *8 1 marks ; 
and the funds, 9*72. Sickness averages 15*7 
days at an expense of 32*41 marks. The relief 
per 100 insured (sick persons), male 37*4 marks, 
female 31*8, total 36*3. Relief per 100 marks 
for sick pay, 47*91 ; doctor, 19*97 ; medicine, 
16*04; hospital, 10*49; burial, 4*28; child- 
bed, 1*31. 

The law against Accidents passed 6th July 
1884, came into operation 1st October 1885. 
Several amendments extend the principle prac- 
tically to the entire wage-earning class, a part of 
this amount to the injured and to his survivors. 
Both sick and accident laws will eventually 


insure nearly 17,000,000 of, people. The pro 
posed extension of the law to widows, orphans, 
and house industry will come into effect as early 
as practicable. Even if the sickness is caused by 
accident, the sick fund must bear the burden 
until the beginning of the fourteenth week. 
This throws a large proportion of lesser hurts 
wholly on to the sick funds. Help is rendered 
under the accident law even if the accident is 
caused by sheer negligence of the labourer. 
WilM self-injury alone is excepted. The 
responsibility of insuring the labourer is wholly 
with the employer. The simple fact that one is 
a wage-earner alone constitutes one a member of 
an insurance society. Small officials with salary 
below 2000 marks (£100) yearly are included. 
The pecuniary burden also is thrown wholly on 
the employers. The principle of U risque profes- 
sionnel is fully accepted, it being supposed that 
employers, under such definite responsibility, 
would guard against accident costs for which 
they alone have to pay.^ The management is 
through trade associations of employers with 
mutual liability. Premiums are based upon 
wages, and are determined yearly by estimates 
of wage or salary during the previous year, and 
also upon the extent and kind of risk to which 
the given trade subj ects the labourer. Elaborate 
schedules of danger are used to determine the 
risks in the different industries. From the 
end of the thirteenth week of incapacity the 
injured receives (paid through the post office) 
while absent from work, two -thirds his usual 
wage. If only partly incapacitated medical 
attendance is supplied, aud iu case of death, a 
sum equal to twenty times the daily wage goes to 
the family for funeral expenses, and an annuity 
to the widow ; one-fifth of the husband’s earn- 
ings to each child till the fifteenth year, 15 
per cent of such earnings, or one-fifth, if the 
child is motherless. The entire annuity may 
in no case exceed three-fifths of the father’s 
earnings. A board of arbitration composed of 
employers and representatives decide disputed 
questions, the imperial insmance bureau in 
aU cases having final judgment. This higher 
commission is composed of three permanent 
members including the chairman. These are 
appointed from proposals of the Bundesrath, 
by the emperor, and hold office for life. Four 
uoE-permanent members are chosen by the 
Bundesrath, two by the trade associations, and 
1 Of the delicate question of personal responsibility 
for accidents, it should he said that an employer who- 
causes an accident, even hy negligence, is liable to the 
injured for an excess of the award above what the law- 
gives. They must be responsible to the trade association, 
or sick fund, which pays in first instance, for fhe/uU 
amount. Other persons are liable for the whole damage. 
The various charitable unions have still the same duties 
as before, though their expenses may be paid by the 
trade association. So that compensation for industrial 
injuries becomes a certainty. The certainty is of a 
nature that has almost wholly done away with the 
constant litigation under the employers’ liability law 
of 1871, and is considered in tliis respect throughout 
Germany an improvement of first importance. * 
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two by representatives of tbe workmen. Tbe 
non-permanent members bold office four years. 
Tbe imperial bureau can command books, wit- 
nesses, con’espondence, and all documents neces- 
sary to tbe decision of any question in dispute. 
Tbe e^enses of this bureau are borne by tbe' 
empire. Its accounts are laid yearly before 
tbe Eeiobstag. In 1890 there were 64 indus- 
trial trade associations, and 48 agricultural 
associations. These include 390,622 trades 
classed as industrial, with 4,843,621 separate 
agricultural interests, 4,926,672 and 8,088,698 
persons are included in these respective interests, 
i.e. above 6,000,000 of businesses (Betriebe) 
with more than 12,000,000 of insured persons. 
Tbe entire outgo of these associations ex- 
ceeds 36,000,000 marks with reserve funds of 
55,000,000. Tbe law was extended to tbe 
carrying traffic in May 1886, Here tbe empire 
or tbe state has direct control mstead of tbe 
trade association. Tbe extension of tbe law 
(15tb March 1886) to military officers and 
soldiers has rather to do with pension than 
insurance legislation. May 5, 1886, tbe law 
was applied to agriculture and forestry, in 
which tbe work is of such uniform character 
that tbe institutions could conform to state, 
provincial, or county lines. Calculations are 
not here made upon tbe wages of tbe injured 
but upon an average rate of agricultural wages. 
Direct taxes like tbe land tax may be made 
tbe basis of assessment. Tbe building and 
marine accident law passed in 1887. Tbe 
most important change here is that, in tbe 
“ deep building” ^ a single trade association for 
tbe empire was formed, and 'the method by 
assessment gave place to a charge on capital ^ 
(Umlageverfabren durcb Kapitaldeckungsver- 
fabren). To estimate results properly, it 
should be seen that tbe lighter accidents — 
nearly 90 per cent — come under tbe sick law. 
[The labourers really contribute to tbe (iccidml 
fund inversely to tbe employers’ contribution 
to tbe sick fund, Le. tbe labourers bear 11 per 
cent of tbe accident burdens while tbe em- 
ployers bear 33^ per cent of tbe sick- fund 
burdens. These facts gave tbe basis for common 
representation upon tbe arbitration of both 
employer and employed.] Tbe cost per accident 
is about 200 marks. Compensation per 100 marks 
68*66 marks to tbe injured, 21*35 to survivors, 
8*61 for cure, 1*38 for burial. In 1890 tbe 
employers paid, per person insured, 2-98 marks, 
expenses of compensation, 1*40, management, 
0*40, funds, 5*52. It is significant that tbe 

1 “Tiefbau” is tlie building of bridges etc. as dis- 
tinguished from bouses “hochbau.” 

2 The expression “charge on capital” requires some 
explanation. The difference between “Umlageverfabren ” 
and “ Kapitaldeckungsverfahren ” is this According 
to the first-named system assessments are made in each 
year to cover the losses of the previous year. According 
to the second system (which is the ordinary insurance 
system), fixed premiums are paid out of which reserve 
funds are formed for the payment of losses. 


most skilled physicians are more and more 
called for all serious cases. This is unquestion- 
ably setting a higher standard of health restora- 
tion both in cities and country. Fifty-six of 
tbe sixty-four trade associations have already 
adopted measures oi prevention against accidents. 
It has been fonnd that tbe best skill and elabo- 
rate preventive methods pay in tbe long run. 

Tbe last law — invalidity and old age — dates 
from 22iid June 1889. It was early conceived 
to be necessary for tbe completion of tbe scheme, 
Tbe two previous law*s passed with strong 
majorities, tbe last with a small hesitating one. 
Its first distinction from tbe other laws is that 
it applies not to any special business or branches 
of any trade, but to tbe whole mass of tbe 
“working population,” so long as wages do 
not reach £ 1 0 0 yearly. At least 12, 000, 000 of 
workers wiU fall under this' form of insurance. 
Beginning with tbe sixteenth year, men and 
women are classified according to their wages 
in four different classes. 

Class 1, up to 350 marks yearly, for which 14 
pfennigs are paid weekly. 

Class 2, up to 650 marks yearly, for which 20 
pfennigs are paid weekly. 

Class 3, up to 850 marks yearly, for which 24 
pfennigs are paid weekly. 

Class 4, above 850 marks yearly, for which 30 
pfennigs are paid weekly. 

As payments are not made when tbe insured 
is out of work (unless from free choice) only 
forty-seven weeks are “paying time” in the 
year. This allows for sickness and idle time. 

Tbe contributions during the year (forty-seven 
weeks) would thus amount to — 

3s. 3|d. for class 1st. 

4s. 8|d. ,, ,, 2nd. 

5s. 7id. „ ,, 3rd. 

7s. „ „ 4th. 

These payments are made half by employers, 
half by tbe^ labourers, the state adding to each 
paid annuity a yearly subsidy of 50 marks. 
Tbe annuity is due at the completion of tbe 
seventieth year. It is distinctly the purpose 
of this law to give only enough to guard tbe 
insured against actual suffering. It is paid, 
however, even if tbe insured is earning full 
wages. Thirty years of contribution (47 x 30 
= 1410 weeks) give claim to tbe pension. If 
no time is lost, twenty-seven years suffice to 
secure tbe annuity. No separate contributions 
are necessary for tbe old-age pension, as this is 
covered by tbe invalid insurance claims. If one 
who is drawing old-age pension secures invalid 
pension, tbe former is discontinued. All who 
have contributed five years, and are permanently 
disabled, receive tbe invabd pension at whatever 
age tbe disability falls. If an accident disable 
Mm, be draws invalid pension, only in case be 
does not fall under tbe accident law. “In- 
validism,” under tbe third law, is supposed to 
cover only permanent disablement. This dia- 
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ability is defined as nnfitness to earn one-fourtli 
tbe usual wage. If thereafter the labourer 
becomes able to earn more than this sum, his 
payments may be in part or wholly withdrawix. 
It is estimated that ten times as many persons 
will draw invalid pensions as those that draw 
old-age pensions. It is expected that eventually 
a sum of 250,000,000 of marks yearly will go 
alone for invalid pensions. The annuities from 
incapacity are reckoned on a basis of sixty 
marks, increasing in_ proportion to the contribu- 
tion. 

Class (1) 850 marks 2 pfgs. (8§ pfngs.=ld.) 

„ (2) 550 „ 6 ,, 

„ (3) 850 „ 9 „ 

„ (4) 850 + ,, 13 „ 

One who had for example made 100 payments in 
class (1), or 100x2 pfg. =200 pfgs.; 150 pay- 
ments in class (2), or 150x6 pfg. =900 pfgs. ; 
50 payments in class (3), or 60x9 pfg. =450 
pfgs. ; 300 payments in class (4), 300 x 13 pfg. 
= 3900 pfgs. 

Here the insured who had paid during the 
600 weeks would receive 2-00 + 9*00 + 4’50 + 
39*00=m. 54*50. The state adds 50 m. The 
minimum basal annuity is 60 m. If he had 
had 40 weeks’ sickness and served 10 weeks of 
military duty, for which time the state pay% 
we have the following result to add to the 
above 600 weeks’ payment in the four classes. 


iMCarks 

1. By the state . . . . 50*00 

2. Basal annuity . . . . 60 ‘00 

3. Affixed stamps in the 4 classes 

during 600 weeks . . . 54*60 

40 weeks’ sickness 40 x 6 ^ . . 2*40 

Military service 10 X 6 . . . 0*60 


167*50 

This amount (167*50 marks) represents the 
invalid pension, which may at any time, and 
in any case, be reckoned simply as above shown. 

To secure the old-age pension, contributions 
must have been made thirty years (30 x 47). 
As this would have caused great injustice to 
those approaching the seventieth year, it was 
decided to give the pension earlier to those who, 
at the time the law took effect, had passed the 
fortieth year of age. One, for example, who 
had in 1891 reached the age of forty-seven, 
would have, instead of 30 x 47, only 28x47 
weeks to contribute, i.e. his years for contribut- 
ing would be lessened by as many as he had 
already passed the fortieth year. One who was 
nearly seventy would have only to show that 
he had worked regularly 141 weeks before the 
law came into effect ipi 1891. 

Here the 1st wage class has a pension of 4 pfg. 

» 2nd ,, „ 6 „ 

,, 3rd ,, ,, 8 

4th ,, ,, 10 „ 

If a man completing his seventieth year has 

1 Time of sickness and military service is reckoned as 
tn second class, i.e. 6 pfgs. 


paid during 1800 weeks (500 in 1st class, 400 
in 3rd class, 900 in 4th class), and had been 
sick 50 weeks, and served 40 weeks as soldier 
(or 90 weeks under 2nd class), his account 
would stand as follows : — 

900 in IT. Class 
400 „ III. „ 

. 90 „ II. 

20 „ L „ 


1410 weeks. 


or the exact number of weeks the law demands. 
As only 1410 are retiuired, 480 of the 500 in 


1st class are omitted. 


We have thus- 

— 

Marks 

(1) State payment 

= 50*00 

(2) 900 „ 

IV. class at 10 pfg. = 90*00 

(3) 400 „ 

IIL „ 

8 „ =32*00 

(4) 90 „ « 

11. „ 

.6 „ = 6*40 

(5) 20 „ 

I. » 

4 „ = 0*80 


178*20 

as the pension. 

In case of any sickness so serioxrs as to make 
permanent disability probable, the insurance 
authorities may secure such extra medical at- 
tention as they see fit, though the insured can 
make no such claim. The payments are made 
in stamps, to be had at every post office. The 
stamps are affixed to a card containing fifty -two 
spaces. The cost of the stamps is 14, 20, 24, 
and 30 pfg., according to the wages received. 
These payments are made by the master, who is 
supposed to deduct one half the sum from the 
weekly wage. As a fact it is more and more 
common for the employer to pay the whole for 
the more personal service, as the deduction is 
found to create dissatisfaction, especially with 
the servant class. In Baden the “sticking," 
which has caused so much unpleasantness in 
Germany, is done by the officials. The employer 
pays, to an official who calls at the door, a 
lump sum. ‘When the card is filled, a record 
of it is made at the office, and a new one issued, 
so marked as to show where the previous card 
may be found. To women who marry half the 
sum of their actual contribution is restored with- 
out interest, and to the widows and dependants 
of men who die before receiving the pension, 
provided contributions have been made for at 
least five years. The actual burden to the state 
of paying for time of military service, and for its 
officials, is estimated at 8,000,000 marks yearly. 
This does not include the extra burden upon 
the post office, nor the vast service that is 
rendered without compensation. It is claimed 
that the costs have not thus far risen above the 
estimates. In 1891, 132,917 claims for old- 
age pensions were allowed costing 16 *63 millions 
of marks ; 6 *65 millions fell to the government’s 
share. The average pension was 125*08 marks. 

The advantages to the labourers are said to 
he far greater than any which private companies 
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could give, as the insured get the ste,te subsidy 
and the contributions of employers without cost 
to themselyes. After five years of contributions, 
the yearly inyaMity pension is fiye and a half 
times greater than all the contributions of the 
insured. In the first year (1891) 132,917 
annuities were giyen (15,306,754 marks), and 
nearly 100,000,000 marks receiyed for stamps. 

When the “stability stage,” Belmrrungs- 
zustand^ is reached, 3 per cent of the popula- 
tion will receive benefits eq^ual to 330,000,000 
marks annuities (£l 6, 500, 000). The three laws 
together will eventually distribute annually 
500,000,000 marks (£25,000,000). 

[See J. Q. Brooks, Special Report Commisnoner 
of Zadour, D.S.A., 1894. Two Bills on insur- 
ance of wage-earners in Switzerland, 1895. The 
Practical Resvlts of WorJcingmerCs Insurance in 
Germany, by Dr. F. Friedensburg, 1911. Also 
Pensions, Old Age, App.] j. g. b. 

INSURANCE AGAINST SICKNESS. See Insur- 
ANCE, State. 

INSURANCE THEORY IN TAXATION. See Taxa- 
tion. 

INSURANCE ACT, 1911. This Act is too recent for 
any comments. See also Workmen’s Insurance, App. 

INTEDKAL AND DIFFEEENTIAL CAL- 
CULUS. The integral calculus provides a 
method of great importance in all branches of 
science which require the aid of mathematics, 
enabling us to deal satisfactorily with variable 
quantities, such as are far beyond the reach of 
the ordinary methods of arithmetic and algebra. 
Its object is to provide a means of adding to- 
gether quantities which are so small as to be 
individually imperceptible, but so numerous 
that their sum is a perceptible quantity. This 
can only be done in one class of cases, where 
the quantities are the small increments by which 
a variable quantity increases jfrom moment to 
moment. The method of procedure is to compare 
the small increments of an unknown quantity 
^vith small increments of a quantity upon 
which the changes of the first quantity depend. 
The change resulting from the united effect of 
these small increments can then be deduced 
from the known quantity by the process of 
integration, which is, as its name implies, the 
fundamental operation of the calculus, thus : — 
Let X and y be two variable quantities, which 
are not independent, so that if x varies y must 
vary also. Let x change to cc-f-Aa; (where Aa; 
denotes a small increase in the value of x) and 
y in consequence changes to i/d-Ay ; then the 
increase of y is to the increase of a; in the 
ratio Ay : Aaj. Now the differential calculus 
tells us that when Ay and Ax are sufficiently 
diminished, the fraction AyfAx approaches a 
definite limit which can always be found, and 
is denoted by the expression dyfdx : this 
expression is called the differential coefficient of 
y with respect to x, and the finding of it is the 
fundamental operation of the differential cal- 
culus. If, then, we know the ratio L of a smaE 


increment of an unknown quantity y to the 
corresponding increment of a known quantity 
X, in the notation of the differential calculus 
dyfdx =li. In the notation of the integral 

rxi 

calculus / h dx measures the amount by 

J Xo 

which Y has increased while x has changed 
from Xq to ; Xq and aq are caEed the limits of 
the integral. Suppose we know the value of y, 
say 6, corresponding to any particular value, 

say a, of x, then y=&+ L dx gives the 
J a 

general value of 2 ^ in terms of x. The 
symboL J was originahy an S standing for 

sum ; J'l dx meant the sum of the quantities 

obtained by multiplying the increments of x by 
the variable quantity L. 

The differential calculus provides a method 
of comparing quantities which are so small as 
to be individually imperceptible, but bear to 
each other a finite ratio. Differentiation is the 
process of finding this ratio when the small 
quantities are the increments by which two 
quantities, whose variations are mutually de- 
pendent, increase from moment to moment. 
Suppose the magnitude of a variable quantity 
y depends upon that of another variable jr; then 
y is caEed a function of x. If x be increased 
by a smaE quantity Ax, y wiE be increased 
correspondingly by a smaE quantity Ay, The 
fraction AyfAx, as Ax is continuaEy diminished, 
approaches a certain definite limit denoted by 
dyfdx and called the differential coefficient of y 
with respect to x. Of course the quantity dyfdx 
is a function of x, so that it can be treated in 
the same way as y has been: the expression 
d(dyfdx)fdx or (Pyfdx^ is caEed the second 
differential coefficient of y with respect to x. 
This process may be continued ad infinitum. 
It is as an introduction to tbe higher branches 
of mathematics that the differential calculus is 
valuable; whEe it can very seldom be em- 
ployed alone for the direct elucidation of a prob- 
lem, without it, higher mathematics could not 
he employed at aE. 

The following example is taken from Marshall’s 
Princ. of Boon., vol. i., Mathematical App., note v. 
Let A be a pleasure of which the probability is p, 
and which will occur if at all at a time distant t : 
let r be the rate of interest per unit, which must 
he added to present pleasures before comparing 
them to future, and let B = 1 -f r ; then the present 
value of the pleasure is ph R“*. If (a be the prob- 
ability that a person will derive an element of 
happiness Ah, from the possession of say a piano in 
the element of time A^, then the present value of 

the piano to him is ^ ^ 

include all the happiness that results from the 
event at whatever distance of time, we must make 
the upper limit of the integral infinity. The same 
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appendix contains many examples of the use of 
the calculus in economic reasoning. 

[The ordinary text books in use are those of 
Todhunter, Williamson, and .Edwards, on the 
JDifferentiaZ, and Todhunter and Williamson on 
the Integral calculus. — Greenhill, Bifferential and 
Integral CalcfuMs, gives a very rapid insight into 
the methods and capabilities of the calculus, but is 
very difidcult.-— Wicksteed, Alphabet of Economc 

INTENSIVE CULTIVATION means the 
cultivation of the soil by agriculturists who 
use artificial means to increase its natural 
fertility. It is the only practicable method 
of cultivating a fixed plot of land, and it is 
the opposite of the “extensive” cultivation 
of nomad farmers who “arva per annos mutant 
et snperest ager,” Tacitus, Geo'm. 26 (comp. 
Horace, 0., III. xxiv. 14 ; Caesar, JB. G^., iv. 1 ; 
Marshall’s abstract of the reports to the Board 
of Agriculture, Midlands, p. 17), or where 
each, like the Yorkshire farmer a century ago, 
“every year . . . ploughs up a fresh part of 
his sheepwalk to take a crop or two, and then 
lets it ne fifteen or twenty years ” (A. Young’s 
Northern Tour, ii. 14). Pastoral methods 
leaven unscientific agriculture. The applica- 
tion of science, at first to prevent exhaustion 
of the soil, characterises non-nomad or inten- 
sive agriculture. This expression accordingly 
means scientific cultivation. 

Scientific cultivation includes — (1) the 
rotation of crops on a double, triple, or quad- 
ruple system. The double system is described 
in Virgil’s Georgv^, i. 78, and in A. Young’s 
TolUiooZ Essays, p. 163, The latter writes 
(1772), “It is in some parts of England, and 
in many of Trance, the practice to divide a 
farm into two parts ; half every year sown 
with wheat and the other half fallow.” This 
double or convertible system only differs in 
degree from that of the Yorkshire farmer 
referred to. The triple system was intro- 
duced into England in Henry III.’s reign, 
the quadruple by Lord Townshend last century 
(Prothero’s Pioneers and Progress of English 
Farming, pp. 4, 42). (2) Drainage had its first 
scientific English exponent in 1649, its latest 
in 1834 {lb, pp. 97, 249). (3) Spade husbandry 
was advocated by Sir H. Platte, “author of 
Adarfs Arts Eevived” {“ Compleat Husband- 
man,"' S. Hartlib, p. 6), in 1601. (4) As for 

manuring, marling, and timing, the first was an 
incident of mediaeval villein tenures, the last 
two are devices of peculiarly English origin 
(Pitzherbert’s Pooh of Husban&ry, ed. Skeat, p. 
134; cp. Sir E. Weston’s “We have lime 
and marl of which they know not the use,” 
Brabant Husbandry, p. 4). (6) Bones were 

introduced in 1772, and their use soon made 
general by Coke of Holkham. (6) Nitrates date 
from 1839 ; then came guano ; then machinery. 
Discoveries have ceased since 1851, aecordnig 


to Sir J. Cafrd (Ward’s Feign of Queen Victoria, 
vol. ii). As for results. Sir J. Lawes’s experi- 
ments at Eothamsted, annually detailed in the 
Jtoyal Agricultural Jowrnal, show how wheat 
can be grown for fifty consecutive years (cp. 
Prout’s Profitable Clayfarming), and that 
properly-dressed grass-land yields two or three 
times as much as undressed grass-land (Caird’s 
Lcmded Interest, pp. 24 and 39), agricultural 
thus in its turn reacting on and leavening 
pastoral methods. 

Political economists base upon intensive 
cultivation — (1) a justification of property in 
land. These processes, they say, “alter” land, 
make the useless useful, and increase land 
qualitatively if not quantitatively, thus mak 
ing it like any other commodity (Mill’s Pol, 
Eeon., ii. 2, 5 ; Laveleye’s Primitive Property). 
(2) Or they argue for security to the capitalist- 
cultivator: thus improving -leases of twenty- 
one years were recommended by Sir E. Weston 
in the 17th, Lord Townshend and Mr. Coke in 
the 18th century, and now by Sir J. Caird on 
these grounds. (3) Those who advocate peasant 
proprietorship as the best stimulus for intensive 
cultivation, quote A. Young’s “the magic of 
property turns sand to gold” ; “give a man 
secure possession of a bleak rock and he will 
turn it into a garden ; give him a nine years’ 
lease of a garden and he will convert it into a 
desert” {Travels in Frame, 1787, SOtK July, 
7th November) — ^remarks elicited from a partizan 
witness by the effects of peasant proprietorship 
in Flanders. (4) Intensive cultivation doubt- 
less illustrates the law of diminishing or limited 
returns (see J. H. Hollander, The Concept of 
Marginal Eent, Quart. Jowr, of Econs. Jan. 
1895 ; S. N. Patten, Premisses of Pol. Econ., 
oh. vl ; Sidgwiok, Pol. Econ., 2nd ed. bk. ii. 
ch. vii., note) ; and the principle of special- 
ising growth to soil illustrates an opposite 
tendency (Carey’s Po'inciples of Social Science, 
i. 106, 107 ; cp. Mill’s Pol. Econ., bk. i. ch. xii. 
3). 'The first should not therefore be pursued 
to the exclusion of the second principle — this 
is probably the meaning of Mr. Prothero’s 
“Agriculture cannot hold its own by inten- 
sion against extension ” (p. 123). Sir J. Caird, 
however, discusses a case in which reliance 
would and could be placed on the first as a 
temporary substitute for the second principle, 
viz. supposing war cut us off from foreign 
{Landed Interest, pp. 19 and 20). 

J. D. E. 

INTEECUESUS MAGNUS, or (Treaty of) 
Great Intercourse, was the name given by con- 
temporaries to the treaty of 1496 between 
Henry YII. and the Archduke Philip, re-estab- 
lishing trading relations between England and 
the Netherlands. It indicates no fundamental 
change of policy on either side, and did little 
more than restore earlier conditions and customs. 
The joy with which it was received, and the 
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designation given to it, are to be explained by 
the fact that, owing to the support given to 
Perldn Warbeck by tbe Duchess Margaret, 
kade between the two countries had been sus- 
pended for two years. To the English weavers 
the market for their cloth furnished by the 
Netherlands was already valuable, while the 
Netherlands needed English wool and the privi- 
lege of fishing in EngSsh waters, so that the 
suspension of intercourse caused great distress 
on both sides. 

[Schanz, Englische Sandelspolitik (1881), ch. i 
— The tejrt of the Tractatus Pads et Intercursus 
Burgundies is in Rymer, Fosdera (2nd ed. 1727), 
xli. 678 seg.] w. j. a. 

INTEECIJESUS MALES, or (Treaty of) Evil 
Intercourse, was the name given by the Nether- 
landers to the treaty of 1506 between Henry 
VII. and the Archduke Philip, by which trade 
was re-established between England and the 
Netherlands on more favourable terms for the 
former, after a temporary suspension due to 
political complications. 

In future English merchants were to be 
allowed to sell their cloth in the Netherlands 
in both large and small quantities, and no 
penalties were to be imposed upon the pur- 
chasers. The carrying out of this treaty would 
have seriously aftected the woollen manufac- 
tures of the Netherlands, and the Archduke 
had probably only been compelled to accept it 
by the tempest which cast him upon the 
English shores. The treaty was never con- 
firmed ; and, although a new treaty was signed 
in 1607, Henry was obliged to abandon his 
claim so far as it concerned English cloth. 

[Schanz, Englischs Handelsjpolitih (1881), ch. 
i.— The text of the treaty is in Rymer, Fo&dsra 
(2nd ed. 1727), xiii. 132.] w. j. a. 

INTERDICT (Scots law term). Equivalent 
to prohibitory injunction. a. n. 

INTERDICTIO AQUiE ET IGNIS, the 
ordinary form of Roman banishment under the 
republican constitution of the Roman state. It 
was carried into effect by a decree of the people 
being passed declaring a person to be in e;dl6, and 
prohibiting every one from supplying him with 
fire and water so as to prevent Ms return. Fire 
and water were the symbols of religious purity, 
— ^to deprive a citizen of these was to cut him off 
from all communion with the state, and so to free 
it from the contamination of his guilt. Such 
banishment was accompanied by loss of citizen- 
ship. 

[Smith’s Bid. of Antiq.^ s.u] B. a. w. 

INTERDICTION. There is a procedure in 
the law of all countries by which persons suffer- 
ing from certain diseases or propensities (weak- 
ness of intellect, insanity, idiocy, etc.) may be 
subjected to all or som-e of the incapacities to 
which infants are subjected under the general 
law. This procedure, in Scotland as weR as 
in French-speaking countries, is called “inter- 


diction.” The Italian term is “ Interdizione ” ; 
in German-speaking countries the term “Ent- 
mimdigung” is nsed. The same or a similar 
procedure may, in Scotland as well as in aH 
continental countries, be also used in the case 
of persons of wasteful or extravagant disposition, 
if their relatives have reason to fear that they 
would, if unchecked, waste their property. The 
disabilities wMch may be attached to prodigals 
are not, however, identical in all cases with the 
disabilities to which persons of unsound mind 
are subjected. Thus in France prodigals are 
not subject to “ interdiction ” in the ordinary 
sense, but they may be prohibited from enter- 
ing into certain ti*ansaetions without the con- 
currence of a person appointed by the court, 
who is called “conseil judiciaire” (see Code 
Civil, art. 513), and a similar rule applies to 
all interdicted persons in Scotland, there being 
a special procedure for persons of unsound mind 
in the strict sense. In Scotland there is also 
a “voluntary interdiction,” wMoh enables a 
person to protect himself from his own weakness 
of intellect or facility of disposition. 

The fact that England and the countries 
deriving their law from England do not recog- 
nise the right of any person to prevent the 
extravagance of arelative by judicial proceedings, 
is closely connected with the other fact that the 
law of the same countries allows persons to 
dispose of the whole of their property by gifts 
int&r mvos or by will without considering their 
issue or other relatives, whilst in Scotland, as 
well as in continental coimtries, the wife or 
husband and the descendants, at least, are 
entitled to a certain portion of the property, 
which cannot be taken away by gift or wlQ. 
According to the view of Scots and continental 
law, the head of a family is more m the position 
of a trustee than of an absolute owner ; in Eng- 
land this is not seas a matter of law, but the 
universal use of family settlements shows that, 
after all, the Scots and continental law is in 
accordance with the natural disposition of man- 
kind. E. s. , 

INTERDICTION (Scots law). Restraint 
directed- against extravagant management of 
real estate % persons liable to be imposed upon 
may be by a voluntary bond not to do anything 
which may affect heritable estate without the 
consent of persons named in the bond, called • 
“interdictors.” Or it may be judicial, im- 
posed by authority of the Court of Session, 
sometimes at the instance of near relatives, 
occasionally at its own hand. The interdiction 
is published by being registered in the General 
Register of Inhibitions, Edinburgh; and it 
then operates to render voidable any dealings 
with Ihe realty only, except such as shall 
have been effected with the consent of the 
interdictors, or such as may be onerous (for 
adequate consideration) or' rational (reasonable). 
The person interdicted may even himself raise 
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an action to haTe liis improper transaction | 
annulled. -A- 1>- 

INTERDIGTUM was a formal order of a 
Roman magistrate commanding the party to 
whom it was addressed to do or abstain from 
doing something. In many ways it corresponds 
to the interdict of Scots law, and to some ex- 
tent to the injxmction of English law. 

{Gaim, iy. f. 139, 140 ; Institutes of Justin- 
ian^ 4, 15, § 8.] E. A.W. 

INTERESSE TERMINI. The interest that 
a tenant at common law has in a lease granted 
to hi-m before he enters on the premises. A 
lease at common law is regarded before entry as 
a contract only ; after entry the tenant takes 
an interest in the land. 

[Goodeve’s Real Property, 8rd ed., 1897.] 

J. E. C. M. 

INTEREST. 

Theory of, p. 426 ; Interest and XJsiiry, p. 429 
Theory of. Interest is the name given to 
that which is paid for the use of a loan. This 
payment often includes elements of a nature dif- 
ferent from that which is strictly called interest. 
If there be any probability that the loan wiU not 
be repaid, the borrower wRl be compelled to add 
something to his offer in order to induce the 
lender to risk his capital. Often, too, what goes 
under the name of interest includes the aUow- 
anoes which must be made for the maintenance 
of the full value of capital subject to wear and 
tear. These allowances for depreciation and 
risk being made, and duly subtracted from the 
{jross interest^ there remains the mt interest, 
the pure payment for the use of the loan apart 
from contingent risks, etc. 

It is not proposed here to review the various 
theories which have been advanced to account 
for the existence of interest. For a review of 
these in detail the reader may be referred to 
E< von Bdhm-Bawerk’s Qeschidite und Kritik 
der KapitalziTis-Theorien (translated under title 
Capital and Interest, by Professor W, Smart), 
where they are one by one examined for the 
purpose of showing that they are unsatisfactory, 
preparatory to the enunciation of Professor von 
Bbhm-Bawerk’s own theory. We shah merely 
give here the principal heads of the classifica- 
tion adopted in Capital and Interest. These 
are as follows : 

Productimty theories. Interest is the price of 
the productive services of capital Malthus, 
J. B. Say, Von Thiinen, Carey, and Leroy- 
Beaulieu are named as some of the chief 
exponents of this group of theories. 

Use theories. Interest is the price paid for the 
use of productive capital. The line of 
division between this and the former group 
seems far from clear. J. B. Say is named 
as the founder of the theory, which has 
been elaborated by German writers in the 
main, among whom Hermann, Mangoldt, 


Schafile, Enies, and Monger are some of 
the chief names mentioned. 

Abstinence theories. Interest is the payment 
made for abstaining from unproductive 
use of wealth. The leading exponents 
of this theory named are Senior, Cairnes, 
and Gherbuliez. 

Labour theories. Interest is the wage of the 
capitalist’s labour, which, in some state- 
ments, means the labour which created the 
capital. The chief exponents of these theo- 
ries are James Mill, Courcelle-Seneuil, 
Rodbertus, and Schaffle. 

Exploitation theories. Interest arises from the 
exploitation from the labourer of the 
wealth which he alone produces. Rod- 
bertus and Marx are the leading supporters 
of these theories. Besides these principal 
groups, Turgot’s fructification theory, a 
group denoted colourless theories, including, 
among leading writers, Ricardo, Torrens, 
McCulloch, M'Leod, and Rau, and a 
number of minor, or composite, systems, 
represented by Molinari, Roscher, Cossa, 
Jevons, Hoffmann, J. S. Mill, and Henry 
George among others, are dealt with more 
briefly. 

In rendering an account of interest, we have 
to account for two phenomena. The first is 
that it should be necessary to guarantee to 
lenders not merely the repayment of the 
principal of the loan, but of a further sum. 
The second, that boiTOwers should be 'willing 
to pay such additional sums, or, to put the 
same matter otherwise, that they should prefer 
to borrow and to repay a sum greater than 
that borrowed, rather than to abstain from 
borro'wing at all. 

It may be said that lenders ask for interest 
because they know it can be obtained, and 
that they simply take all they can get. While 
this is true, it is also true generally that if the 
payment obtainable by way of (net) interest be 
increased or decreased owing to any cause what- 
ever, the disposition of lenders to make advances 
responds to such changes of the conditions of 
loans ; and the amount of capital available to 
borrowers depends on the terms they are able to 
offer. In regard to the other side of the ques- 
tion, it is not sufficient to urge that sheer neces- 
sity for ready capital accounts sufficiently for the 
offer of a premium in order to obtain it. This 
may be quite enough when we consider the case 
of a spendthrift, or that of an individual who 
finds himself unexpectedly 'called upon to meet 
demands beyond his means, but it does not 
suffice to account for the deliberate borrowing 
by merchants and manufacturers for the purpose 
of extending their business operations, borrow- 
ing which they would -clearly avoid if it did 
not promise to yield them a profit over and 
above the sum paid by way of interest on theit 
loans. 
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Bolim-Bawerk in Ms account of the 
matter dwells on the fact that immediate 
enjoyment is preferred to a remote though 
certain enjoyment, precisely equal in all 
other respects, or, to use more general terms, 
that present goods are worth more than future 
goods of equal amount. He deduces the result 
that the repayment with interest, at the end 
of the period of the loan, is a payment of a 
value precisely equal to that borrowed ; that, 
to use an illustration, if the rate of interest be 
5 per cent, £105, a year hence, has precisely 
the same value now as £100 in hand. 

To take into account the diiferenoe in valua- 
tion of present and future goods is doubtless 
essential in our problem, and it has long been 
recognised that this is the case. It is, however, 
hardly sufficient of itself for the complete solu- 
tion of the problem, and some of the conten- 
tions urged in the theories which Professor von 
Bohm-Bawerk rejects need to be given a place 
even co-ordinate with that assigned to the 
substitute which is offered. 

In stating the theory, it is necessary to 
insist on one -point, namely, that we are con- 
sidering the rate of interest on current loans 
and current investments, that is to say, the 
rate of nei interest on present investments either 
in new or old enterprises. The fact that old 
investments return to the investors rates either 
greater or less than the rate actually paid on 
current loans is discounted by the changes in 
price of the shares in such enterprises. 

We have, in addition to accounting for the 
willingness of borrowers to pay interest, and for 
the unwillingness of lenders to make loans 
without interest, to attempt to render some 
account of the influences determining the actual 
rate of interest. 

Let us first consider the borrower’s side of 
the question, and consider, not the case of a 
borrower forced to obtaiu ready money to meet 
his engagements, but of a borrower who can 
choose whether he will borrow or not, and is 
influenced by the prospect of realising profit or 
loss on the transaction. 

The use of capital in industry, as has been 
so often pointed out by writers on economics, 
enables the producer to adopt indirect methods 
of production in place of direct processes, and 
these are adopted because, though the product 
is, by their means, obtained only after consider- 
able delay, its amount is largely increased as 
compared with what is obtained by processes 
yielding a more immediate return. From the 
increased product, besides the wages of labour 
and the reward of the entrepreneur and the 
rent of any land used in the process, the capital 
itself must be replaced, a due allowance be 
made for the risk involved of complete or 
partial loss, and we have then left, in general, 
a sum available for payment of interest. We 
mav conveniently refer to this as the net yield 


of capital. It is the net amount by which the 
product is increased through the adoption of 
the indirect in place of the direct process of 
production. It must be clear that this net 
yield is not likely to be identical in all the 
different avenues open for the investment of 
capital. In some it will be greater, in some 
less. Those investments which promise the 
greater net returns will be sought after in pre- 
ference to those which can offer only the less. 
A borrower who is in possession of an oppor- 
tunity for using capital thus productively will 
he deterred from increasing his borrowings if 
the expected returns be less than he mnst pay 
for the loan, hut stimulated to increase his 
borrowings in the opposite case. 

If we suppose that the amount of capital 
wMch can be borrowed is limited, we may also 
assume that the richer fields for investment are 
first occupied, and that gradually the poorer 
opportunities are utilised as far as the capital 
available will permit. This tacitly assumes 
that the amount of capital available is limited 
independently of the rate of return offered. In 
this case then, the investments would proceed 
till the available capital was exhausted and the 
rate of expected net return on the poorest in- 
vestment actually made would be the rate of 
interest obtainable on loans, if we suppose all 
the capital lent at the same rate, for this 
poorest investment would not be made on our 
hypothesis if the rate to be paid were greater 
than the rate which it is anticipated will be 
earned. 

Since the amount of capital offering for 
investment is not fixed, but varies with the 
expected return, the above investigation re- 
quires some modification. We have indicated, 
however, the nature of such change as must 
he made. If, for precision, we assume the 
market rate to be 3 per cent per annum, we 
may conclude, from the point of view here 
taken, that those who can offer a nei return 
of 3 per cent or more are all able to obtain 
the capital they can employ at this rate, while 
those opportunities for investment which pro- 
mise any smaller return cannot be developed so 
long as the lending rate does not fall. 

In thus expressing the conditions of the 
equilibrium rate, we have partially anticipated 
the other side of the question, the lender’s 
position. The explanation of interest as the 
reward of abstinence on the part of the lender 
has been the subject of a great deal of ridicule 
at various times, and the notion that the 
lending of large sums by millionaires involves 
a degree of painful abstinence proportioned 
exactly to the magnitude of the sum lent is, 
indeed, calculated to provoke ridicule (see 
especially Lassalle’s Berr Bastiat Schulze- De- 
litzsch). Professor Marshall has preferred to 
substitute the word waiting for the word absti- 
nence, and to speak of interest as the reward of 
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waiting, so as to avoid the association of ideas 
wMcb suggests inevitably that abstinence in- 
volves self-denial, even to a painful degree. 

It is certainly true that the amount of capi- 
'tal which can be borrowed depends in general 
on the (net) rate which can be offered in pay- 
ment. The owner of goods, or of the means of 
obtaining goods, which can be used in produc- 
tion may be conceived as having the choice of 
entering on production himself, of lending to 
another, or of obtaining and consuming unpro- 
dnctively the value of the wealth which is at his 
disposal. Whether he will do the^ one or the 
other is largely determined by the rate obtain- 
able by lending, or hy employing capital him- 
self. The satisfaction afforded by present con- 
sumption is balanced against the satisfaction 
to be obtained by the opportunity of increased 
command of the means of satisfaction obtain- 
able hy postponing consumption. Doubtless 
very large sums might be lent if the return 
obtainable were far less than even at present. 
The supply of loanable capital might be large 
even if interest were zero, but, on the other 
hand, as the rate rises, the supply undoubtedly 
increases. If, again, for the sake of precision, 
we assume that 3 per cent per annum is 
the actual rate, most of the capital actually 
lent would probably be lent if the rate were 
below 3 per cent, but not the whole. The 
last additions to the supply, tempted out by 
the last increment in the rate payable, may 
not unfairly be supposed to be lent under cir- 
cumstances where the actual interest obtained, 
or bargained for, is regarded as the eq[tii- 
valent of the postponement of consumption, and 
not more than that ec^uivalent. 

The actual rate being 3 per cent, those 
who are willing to lend find investments for 
all the capital on wMoh they are content to 
take interest at 3 ;^er cent or less, while 
capital which they are unwilling to lend at 
rates not greater than 3 per cent remains 
unlent. 

The case of interest may, ^therefore, be said 
to be comparable with the ordinary cases of 
egnilibrinm of demand and supply, the equili- 
brium rate being such that lenders willing to 
take that rate or less find investment for their 
capital at that rate itself, while opportunities 
for utilising capital in production so as to 
obtain a return equal to,* or greater than that 
rate, are utilised. 

In the case of capital actually invested and 
not transferable from an unprofitable to a 
profitable employment, the actual yield affects 
the valuation of the capital, this valuation 
being such as would, at the current rate of 
interest, produce the net yield obtained. Thus 
the valuation of capital sunk in productive 
or unproductive enterprses may be vastly 
greater or much loss than its value when the 
investment actually took place. Such changes 


in valuation are only capable of producing an 
indirect effect on current rates of interest, and 
that mainly by influencing estimates of future 
returns to new investments. 

Changes in the level of interest may be due 
to causes affecting either the demand for 
or the supply of loanable capital. Scientific 
discoveries and useful inventions extend the 
field for profitable investment, and, by afford- 
ing more abundant opportunity of realising 
large returns, tend to raise the rate of interest. 
Changes in the influences which affect the 
accumulation of capital or the ivillingnesa of 
lenders to accept a return of given amount, 
such as changes in the estimate of the future 
in comparison with the present, tend to increase 
or decrease the supply of capital offering at 
every rate possible, that is to say, tend to 
cause equilibrium to be established at higher 
or lower rates as the changes are in the 
direction of limiting or of increasing the supply. 

The influence of changes in the value of 
money, inasmuch as such changes affect the 
actual return obtained from investments, and 
cause it to be different from the nominal return, 
is of importance in modifying the market price 
of loans. Further, readiness of realisation is 
of great importance to many investors, and 
a lower rate of interest is often accepted when 
it is of importance to be able to recover the 
value of the capital invested without loss of 
time and vdth a minimum of cost. These 
circumstances find their place in the general 
theory, modifying some of its details, but 
without altering the broad outlines which are 
sketched above. 

[The remarks which conclude the article on 
“Capital” apply equally here. BOhm-Bawerk’s 
references to the writers whom he criticises may 
he consulted in seeking the views of particular 
vTiters, those writers whose theories are, in 
their main outlines, similar, being treated to- 
gether so far as possible, and footnotes indicating 
the parts of their writings where their theories 
may be sought. In particular, reference may be 
made to Eoscher’s JPoliticaZ Economy, bk. iii. 
ch. iv., to Marshall’s Princyples, hk. vi. ch. 
VL (5th ed.), to Common’s Distribution of Wealth, 
and to bk. ii. ch. vi. of Sidgwick’s Principles 
of Political Economy, See also Cliffe Leslie’s 
essay on the Eistory and Euture of Interest and 
Profit, and the interesting discussion in Wieser’s 
Naiural Value, bk. iv. and ch. xi. bk, v. 

Besides the treatment of interest in systematic 
treatises, a considerable amount of valuable dis- 
cussion of many points in the theory has taken 
place in various periodical publications. A 
sketch of Bohm-Bawerk’s theory was given in 
the Qmrterly Journal qf Economics, April 1889, 
and the issue of the English translation of his 
treatises provoked a lively discussion in that 
Jonrnah in which Professor Walker joined in July 
1892, in a sense unfavourable to the Austrian 
writer. This continued till the end of 1893, and 
has been revived by the .appearance of the first 
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instalment of Bohm-Bawerk’s reply to kis critics 
in January 1895. Among articles in German 
periodicals, an appreciative notice of Bohm - 
Bawerk's work by Emit Wicksell in JahrbiLch&r 
fur I^aiionaldkonomie und Statistih, may be men- 
tioned. Tbe Political Science Quarterly and tbe 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science have also contained occasional 
articles on tbe subject which was being debated ia 
the Harvard Journal, In a contribution to the 
Annals in November 1893, Professor Arthur T. 
Hadley seeks a justification of interest on the 
ground that it affords the best available method 
of effecting a proper selection of employers. 
Among discussions of the objections to interest 
on moral grounds, Prof. H. S. Foxwell’s article on 
“ The Social Aspect of Banking ” in the Journal 
of the Institute of Bankers, February 1886, may 
be referred to. Prof. Smart’s article, “The New 
Theory of Interest” in the Bconomic Journal, 
December 1891, gives a brief account of Bohm- 
Bawerk’s theory, convenient for those who do not 
desire to read his works themselves.] a. w, f. 

^ INTEREST AND USURY. “ Interest,” as ' 
distinguished from “usury,” the older name, 
now always employed in an objectionable sense, 
is usually taken as meaning a moderate, in 
opposition to an excessive, return exacted by 
a creditor for the loan of capital. This con- 
notation has a certain historical justification. 
The word “interest” {interesse) really refers to 
the compensation which under the Roman law 
was due from the debtor who had made default. 
The measure of compensation was id quod 
interest, the difference between the creditor’s 
position in consequence of the debtor’s laches 
and the position which might reasonably have 
been anticipated as the direct consequence of 
the debtor’s fulfilment of his obligation. From 
this idea of compensation has come that of 
profit on the loan of money, for which the 
Latin technical term was fcenus or %csura. The 
evn significance of this last term arose from the 
fact that, despite the laws limiting interest, the 
most exorbitant rates were charged by aristo- 
cratic Roman money-lenders to provincials 
(Cic. ad Att. v. 21, § 11). In primitive societies 
the return of a payment, whether in money or 
kind, for the loan of capital, using this word 
in its widest sense (cp. Levit. xxv. 36,%Deut. 
xxiii. 19), appears to have been sometimes an 
unknown, always a repugnant practice. This 
repugnance is to be accounted for by the fact 
that in early stages of civilisation loans are 
employed, not as capital, for profitable produc- 
tion, but for consumption, and are consequently 
needed, as a rule, by persons in want. To 
exact not only a return for the commodity 
consumed or for the money spent, but something 
more besides, appeal's to be to take advantage 
of a neighbour’s necessities. Tacitus observes 
of the Germans that both interest and usury 
were unknown among them: “Eoenus agitare 
et in usuras extenders ignotum” 26). 


Where the practice of lending on interest pre- 
vailed in early societies we naturally find high 
rates, and as a consequence the existence of a 
class of debtors who in default of payment, 
■whether of principal or interest, have been 
adjudged slaves to work off the debt. Caesar 
{B. Gr. iv.) tells us that Orgetorix had a great 
number of debtors in his service, and after the 
Germans had been brought into contact with 
Roman civilisation, they followed the Roman 
law of reducing debtors to slavery when insolv- 
ent. This was probably the mischief against 
which the Mosaic law guarded by its prohibition 
to the Jews to lend upon usury except to 
strangers (Deut. xxiii. 20), a prohibition authoii- 
tatively interpreted by a Sanhedrim of seventy 
Jewish doctors in 1807 to include interest iu 
any sense. That the Mosaic injunction was 
not observed appears from Nehem. v. 7 foil., 
which recounts a restitution to Jewish debtors 
of the lands on which money had been advanced 
by Jews at the rate of 1 per cent per month 
(Salvador, Sistoire des iTistitutiOTi^ de Moise, 
iii. c. 6). 

The practice of enslaving the insolvent 
debtor, common alike to ancient Egypt (Diod. i. 
79), Greece, and Rome, was abolished at Athens 
by the Seisaehtheia of Solon (b.o. 594) which, 
according to some ancient writers, included a 
reduction of the rate of interest, stated by 
Plutarch to have been about 16 per cent 
(Pint. Solon, 13). In the opinion of Mommsen 
no restriction was put by it upon interest. At 
Corcyra, in the 2nd and 3rd centuries b.c., 
loans on good security commanded 24 per cent, 
while the common rate at Athens in the time 
of the orators was 12 to 18 per cent. These 
high rates, so far as they are* not to be attri- 
buted to the risk run by the creditor, are 
partly due to the dearth of capital, partly, as 
Roscher has pointed out {A^isicMm d&r 
Volkswirihschaft, i. IS), to the cheapness of 
labour, the rate of interest being determined 
by the returns to capital which in slave states 
absorbs all that is produced except the barest 
minimum of subsiMeuce. But such high rates 
are exceedingly oppressive to agriculturists, 
whose fortunes are always precarious. It was 
principally for the benefit of this class that the 
Seisachtheia of Solon was passed, and it was 
from the same class that the characteristic 
words for interest both in Greek and Latin 
(rbKos, fmud) were borrowed. Interest was 
“produce.” Upon this turned the logomachic 
argument of Aristotle against interest, that 
coin could not breed, and that, therefore, money 
derived from the loan of money was unnatural 
(Polit, I. X. 4, 5). This poiut of view, though 
it arose out of a coincidence of terminology, 
for centuries dominated European thought. 
Aristotle, in fact, was seeking justification for 
the general sentiment against those who lent 
money on interest. But that he tolerated 
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interest appears from a passage in tlie Mhics 
(IV. i. 40) in wliicli lie ranks among those who 
ply illiberal trades lenders of small sums at 
high interest,” i.e. in the common acceptance 
of the word, usurers. So with Plato, who is 
generally represented as altogether condemning 
interest. It is true that he forbids the pay- 
ment of interest in his ideal state, hut in the 
same passage (Laws, v. 742) he also forbids 
repayment of capital, and these prohibitions 
must he interpreted not as of general import, 
hut in conjunction with his desire to exclude 
private possession of wealth. In another 
passage of the same work (xi. 921 o) he 
expressly enjoins the payment of an obole per 
drachma monthly by way of interest, i.e. 200 
per cent per annum, in case of wilful neglect to 
pay, after the lapse of a twelvemonth, for goods 
received. It must be remembered that the Greek 
sentiment against money-lenders was not con- 
fined to that class, the literature from Homer to 
Aristotle treating with scarcely less disdain the 
callings of the merchant and the manufacturer. 

The ancient law of Rome allowed interest ; 
which, as usual in agricultural communities, 
reached an exorbitant height. As at Athens, so 
in the early history of Rome, popular suffering 
necessitated a readjustment of debts. The law of 
the Twelve Tables (b.o. 451-450) first, according 
to Tacitus (Am. VI. xvi. 3), limited the rate 
to T^^th part of the capital, uncia, uneiarkm 
fcmus.'^ The hatred in which money-lenders 
were held is visible in tbe provision mentioned 
by Cato (De Re Rustica prooem.), that they were 
. condemned for transgi’ession of the law to twice 
as high a penalty as the thief. In b.c. 347 
interest was fixed at 5 per cent : in b.o. 342 it 
was abolished altogether by tbe Lex Gennoia. 
But tbe nobility controlled the civil procedure 
through the prsetorship, and as the law did not 
hind any but Roman citizens, the evasion was 
practised of issuing loans in the names of Latins 
and allies (Livy, xxxv. 7). By the Lex Sem- 
pronia (b.'c. 194) this mode of evasion was sup- 
pressed. Although the prohibition of interest 
long remained law, it was found impracticable. 
The consequence probably was, according to the 
opinion of Montesquieu and Adam Smith, a rise 
in the rate of interest to compensate the creditor 
for increased risk, and accordingly, during the 
economic crisis of b.o. 89, which followed the 
Social War and the Asiatic troubles, prosecu- 
tions of creditors by dishonest debtors took 
place. These were eventually put an end to in 
the following year by the Lex Unciaria of the 
consuls Sulla and Rufus, which fixed the rate of 
interest at 12 per cent per arm. This rate was 
known as cenUsma usura, i.e. -rJwth part of the 
capital per month. By a decree of the senate 

1 Fcenus unciarium ^tli or SJ- per cent for the lunar 
year, therefore 10 per cent for the solar— usurce emtesi- 
mce, 1 per cent per month, 12 per cent per annum. 
Ramsay, Boman Antiquities, p. 420. 


in B.O. 50 this became the legal limit through* 
out the Roman provinces. 

The dislike felt by the Romans to the exac- 
tion of interest showed itself in the remedies 
granted by the law against the debtor. While 
in the case of a sum of money lent (pecunia certa 
credita) the creditor could enslave the person 
of his debtor for the unpaid principal, he had 
only a civil remedy against his property for the 
interest. Creditors accordingly hit upon the 
device of bringing claims for interest under the 
form of actions for money lent, and thereby 
enforcing the judicial enslavement of the debtor 
(addietio). This legal artifice was put an end 
to by the Lex Pcetelia in B.c. 325, which further 
allowed a debto-r in temporary difficulties to 
surrender his property. But as regarded the 
really insolvent, the old law remained in its 
severity, so far as the principal of the debt was 
concerned. It is to the credit of Julius Caesar 
that by the Lex Julia de bonis cedcTidis, iic 
revolutionised the law of Rome and laid the 
foundation of all modern systems of bankruptcy 
by allowing the debtor to formally cede his 
estate and enter upon a “new financial exist- 
ence, in which he could only be sued on account 
of claims proceeding from the eai'lier period and 
not protected in the liquidatioii, if he could pay 
them without renewed financial ruin ” (Momm- 
sen, JSist. Rome bk. v. ch. xi.). Such remained 
substantially the state of the law until the time 
of Justinian (a.I). 533). Justinian fixed new 
rates of interest. Whereas in the case of foenus 
nautimm or bottomry, there had been no 
limit, he reduced it to a maximum of 12 per 
cent per annum. Compound interest was not 
allowed, nor could any claim for arrears of 
interest be made for a larger amount than the 
amount of the principal debt. The new rates 
were adjusted to a classification of ranks, pre- 
sumably constructed upon the basis of a hypo- 
thetical ability to pay interest. While the 
maximum payable by merchants and business 
men was 8 per cent, that for persons not in 
business was 6 per cent, while distinguished 
personagas, illitstres, and agriculturists, ranked 
together as capable of paying 4 per cent. 
TMs classification probably suggested the later 
doctrine of the canonists, that all questions 
involving profits or interest must be considered 
relatively to tbe class of society concerned. 
All medieeval legislation regarded the suitable 
maintenance of rank as essential to the welfare 
of society (see Sumptuary Laws).. The Roman 
law also laid the foundation of two other 
doctrines which became corner-stones of the 
canonists’ teaching. It has been seen that 
even Plato allowed a penal interest of 200 
per cent in cases where a debtor had wilfully 
neglected, after a year’s delay, to discharge 
his obligation. Such delay was technically 
known in Roman law as mora, and even in 
cases where interest was not otherwise payable 
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as in fideicommissa, it became due upon proof 
of mora, subject to tbe discretion of tbe judge 
{Dig. lib. 19, tit. 1, 49, 1). Tbe fact that tbe 
rate of interest due for mora was determinable 
by tbe rate locally current, suggests that tbe 
ground of the adjudication was that the creditor 
had been prevented dealing profitably with his 
money in the interval, which is the doctrine 
of Luoeum Cessans, as expounded by the 
canonists. Further, by the Roman law mora 
with its penalties was incurred by the debtor 
for any consequential loss to the creditor. 
This became the canonical doctrine of Damnum 
Emergens {q.v,). 

The early ecclesiastical history of interest has 
abeady been given (Canon Law). In England 
it was forbidden by two northern synods in 787. 
Before the Conquest, canonical and secular pro- 
visions were placed side by side in the compila- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon kings. William the 
Conqueror, by his separation of the work of the 
bishops’ courts from the work of the sheriffs’ 
courts, paved the way for the study and applica- 
tion of canonical principles, which took place 
in the 12th century. The real founder of the 
study of mediseval canon law in England was 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury (1139-61). 
Its codification began in the reign of Henry 
III. To this age belong tbe constitutions of 
Richard Poore, Bishop of Salisbury, 1217-28, 
which forbid the taking of the produce of a pledge 
after the principal sum has been received from 
it deductis expensis. A contemporary canonist, 
one of the very few English authors on the sub- 
ject, was Thomas Chabham (or Chobham, fl. 
1230), who wrote eight books, De Casibiis et 
Posnitentiis. He was also the author of Gasiis ali- 
quot do jpignoribus et in quibm latet Usura. Both 
these treatises are in MS. in the British Museum. 
He defines usury as incrementum fenoris ahusu 
eris crediti, a definition which embraces interest. 
But it is remarkable that when William Lynde- 
wode collected the constitutions of the cWch 
of England in the reign of Henry V., a collec- 
tion which formed the canon law of the realm, 
scarcely any mention of usury occurs. Possibly 
this was a concession to the claims of the lay 
lawyers to take cognisance of the practice of 
exacting interest as an offence against the 
common law (see English ‘Earlt Economic 
History). In 1364 Edward III. empowered 
the city of London to issue an ordinodio contra 
usurarios. But parliament complained of the 
practice of usury in 1390, and a more expbcit 
declaratio usurce was issued by the mayor of 
London. This defined the offence of usury to 
consist in the lending “gold or silver to receive 
gain thereby, or a promise for certain without 
risk ” (Canon Law). There is much to show 
that these condemnations of usury were 
prompted by hostility to the Italian financiers 
who practised the taking of interest in trans- 
actions effected by bills of exchange. Repeated 


complaints of this were made by the Commons, 
the belief being general that by means of bills 
of exchange the kingdom was depleted of the 
precious metals. This is expressed in the 
UhelU of MglysU Polijcye With the 

cessation of the Wars of the Roses a marked 
development of credit set in, and though the 
charging of interest on biUs of exchange was 
still subject to ecclesiastical and popular repro- 
bation, we learn from Pauli’s Three Memorials 
that a class of native exchangers had sprung up 
in England. Upon the accession of Henry 
VII. a reaction took place. The control of 
policy was in the hands of John Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, chancellor, and after- 
wards car^nal. Morton was a canonist, who 
had been a leading counsel in the ecclesiastical 
courts, and on the opening of parliament in 
1487 delivered a speech condemning the prac- 
tice of usury and unlawful exchange, that is, 
exchange in which interest was reckoned. 
(See Dry Exchange ; and Morton’s Fork). 
In the same session an act, which bears marks 
of ecclesiastical influence, was passed against 
both. The act condemned under the term 
“new chevesaunce” the loan of money at fixed 
interest to begin jffom a certain date. The 
“Acte agaynst exchaunges and rechaunges” 
specially struck at accommodation bills. The 
“Acte agaynst usury and unlawful! bargaynes ” 
(3 Hen. VII. c. 6) gives examples of the way 
in which the ecclesiastical laws against usury 
were evaded. Sometimes the form of a sale 
was gone through, the object sold being an 
obligation, and the advance for a less sum than 
the obligation acknowledged being taken in 
exchange, a system which continued down to 
the time of Jeremy Bentham, and is described 
by him. Sometimes a pledge, as a horse, was 
delivered up, of which the creditor enjoyed the 
use without setting it off, as he was bound by 
canonical law to do, jpro tanto against the prin- 
cipal. Sometimes the device of sale and resale 
was resorted to. This was the fictitious sale of 
goods to the borrower on credit, and their re- 
purchase at a less sum of ready money paid by 
the lender. The sum hooked against the bor- 
rower included both capital and interest, wMle 
the goods remained m the lender’s hands. 
Sometimes a bill of Dry Exchange ig.'o.) was 
drawn. Sometimes a gratuity was promised by 
way of interest. AH these evasions were in use 
on the continent, and had been condemned at 
numerous synods both there and in England. 
The offence under the act of 1487, of demanding 
a fixed percentage, was based on the old canoni- 
cal doctrine that no claim for interest arose 
except in the case of Damnum Emergens, and 
perhaps also in that of Lucrum Cessans, and 
that these could not be estimated beforehand 
(Canon Law). In this respect England, by 
the act of 1487, fell behind the contemporary 
doctrine and practice of the continent. The 
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act proved a failure, in tlie opinion of tTie 
framers of its successor, omiig to the unsHlful- 
ness of the drafting. In 1495 Morton again 
addressed parliament upon the evil, and intro- 
duced a fresh “acte agaynst TJsurye” (11 Hen. 
VIL c. 8). This repealed the act of 1487. 
Under the new act the stipulation for interest 
at the time of the making of a loan was the 
. offence. But a clause ' ‘ savyng laufull penalties 
for nounpayment of money lent,” by allowing 
the fixing of ^pmncb commtioncLUs, or usura 
ptmiioria, (Canon Law), opened a wide loop- 
hole for evasion. Sale and resale were defined 
as illegal when the borrower was at the time 
m Tiecessite. Mortgages in which the creditor 
should not account for mesne profits were con- 
demned, there being no “aventure” attached 
to the loan to justify the creditor in receiving 
them as interest. Irom this time the law re- 
mained unchanged for fifty years. Nevertheless 
the practice of taking forbidden interest con- 
tinued, as may be gathered from contemporary 
popular -writers. To some extent it was con- 
doned by being included specifically or im- 
plicitly in the general pardons issued from time 
to time by Henry VIII. The customary rate 
of interest at this period was 10 per cent upon 
good security. After the assumption by Henry 
VIII. of ecclesiastical supremacy in 1544, “all 
offences of usurie and corrupt bargaynes ” were 
excepted (35 Hen. VIII. c. 18) from the general 
pardon ; but in the following year, for the first 
time in the history of England, the demand of 
a fixed rate of interest was made legal by 37 
Hen. VIII. c. 9, which repealed the act of 
1495. The maximum was to he 10 per cent 
per annum. . By a clause intended to cover 
some of the canonical justifications of a contract 
for the payment of interest, opportunities were 
afforded for the evasion of this maximum. The 
importance of the act is that it was a clear 
breach -with the canon law, which recognised 
no (Quantitative distinction between usury and 
interest. It is upon the distinction created by 
this act that our modem conception of the two 
rests. The act caused lively remonstrances on 
religious grounds. The reforming party, as a 
rale, followed Luther (q.v.) in his earlier view 
of the sinfulness of interest. In 1662 Northum- 
berland, who posed as an extremist in religious 
matters, passed a bill through the Lords 
“against usurie,” which became law (5 & 6 
Ed. VI. 0 . 20). This was a drastic prohibition 
of interest in any shape or form, a ‘clean sweep 
being made of all the canonical exceptions justi- 
fying interest. Probably the customs of London 
based on the canon law were maintained, as 
having received regal confirmation. Attempts 
were made in the following year, without suc- 
cess, to mitigate the severity of the new act. 
It is doubtful whether the governmeut of Mary 
permitted the enforcement of a law repugnant 
to the ecclesiastics as a defiance of the canon 


law, especially as the chancellorship was in th' 
hands of Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, an 
afterwards of Heath, archbishop of York. I 
1558 Mary herself offered the city of Londo. 
dispensation from the penalties of taking usury 
if they would advance her a sum of money at 
12 per cent interest. But the act of *1652 
remained iinrepealed until 1571, when Elizabeth 
re-establisbed the rate of 10 per cent (18 Eliz. 
c. 8). 

With the Reformation the canonist doctrine 
naturally came up for review. The general 
trend of the opinion of reformers, and this was 
shared by Luther in Ms later years, was that 
interest was tolerable as a concession to human 
frailty* TMs argument was adopted by Bacon. 
But Calvin and Dumoulin, better known as 
Molinjsus, a Erench jurist, -were not satisfied 
with a negative protest against the intolerant 
proMbi-tions of ecclesiastical dogma. They re- 
opened the whole question ah initio. In a letter 
to (Ekolampadius, Calvin boldly questions the 
Aristotelian logomachy on which the patristic 
and scholastic position was so largely based. 
Money, he argued, was not fruitful ; but neither 
was a house, which, it was aiimitted, could law- 
fully be let for profit. He pointed out that the 
concessions made by the canonists in fact involved 
a license to take interest, and that the persist- 
ence in a verbal prohibition was “puerormn 
instar ludere cum Deo.” But he adopted, as 
matter of Christian discipline, the rule that 
interest should not be demanded of men in 
urgentneed, and as matter of state discipline, that 
the legal rate should not be exceeded. Molinseus 
(Tractaius Contractuum et Umrarum, 1546) 
founded his jnstification on the Roman law that 
there is inherently involved in a loan an 
mieresse, whether in the shape of “lucrum 
cessans” or of “damnum emergens.” This 
justification of interest, which brought upon 
Molinjeus the censures of the church, naturally 
found favour in the great mercantile and 
Protestant community of Holland. Grotius, 
while assenting to Molinseus’s criticism of 
Aristotle, nevertheless hesitated to explain 
away the language of Scripture which had been 
for so many ages accepted as prohibitory (De 
Jure Pads ao Belli, II. xii.). This step was 
taken by Salmasius in 1638 when professor 
at Leyden, who in fact popularised the arguments 
advanced by Molinseus. 

In England the prohibition of 1562 having 
proved a failure, Elizabeth in 1671 re-established 
the rate of 10 per cent. In 1624 the rate was 
reduced to 8 per cent. The principle being prac- 
tically conceded, discussion ranged about the 
question of a legal rate. The wealth of Holland 
towards the end of the 17th century being 
accompanied by a low rate of interest, led to the 
conclusion formulated by Sir Josiah Child in 
his new Discourse of Trade, first published in 
1668, that the relation of the two was that of 
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effect and cause, and tliat prosperity might be 
secured for this country by a reduction of the 
legal rate of interest to 4 per cent (Child). 
But this opinion was combated by other con- 
temporary writers. Of these the best known 
is Sir William Petty, who in 1682 published a 
treatise under the title OmniulmricuTiquej con- 
demning altogether laws regulating the rate of 
interest. Looks is generally taken to have 
written in the same sense ; but though the argu- 
ments in his tract, Gonsiderations of the lower- 
ing of Interest and raising tUe Value of Money, 
tend in this direction, he expressly adduces two 
reasons why there should be a law to regulate 
interest. His first is that there may be a rule 
of practice for courts of law in assessing debts 
and damages. Such a rule of practice prevails 
at the present day. His second reason is that 
thoughtless borrowers, “young men and those 
in want, might not too easily be exposed to 
extortion and oppression,” a liae of thought 
afterwards adopted by Adam Smith. 

In the meanwhile the new doctrines made 
but slow headway in Eoman Catholic countries. 
It is true that successive refinements of the 
canonists in deference to the advancing exigencies 
of commercial life had left nothing but the 
husk of the prohibition remaining. But a de- 
fence of interest upon its own footing, following 
the lines of Calvin and Sahnasius, was too ven- 
turesome an assault on the position so long 
maintained by the church. Even as late as 
the reign of Louis XIV., interest on commercial 
debts was forbidden, with an exception in favour 
of the flourishing industrial city of Lyons ; nor 
did interest become legal until the revolution. 
In England, opinion had so far passed over to 
the opposite camp that Adam Smith, writing 
in 1776, assumed interest as necessary to pro- 
duction m providing the capitalist with an in- 
centive to productive expenditure. About the 
same time in Prance, Pothier, a French jurist, 
and the celebrated Ttjegot resumed the ancient 
controversy as to the justification of interest. 

The occasion which produced Turgot’s essay 
on Les Fi'Us d’ Argent was a commercial crisis 
in Angouleme in 1769. A feature of this 
crisis was an excessive number of accommodation 
bills upon advances to borrowers for purposes 
of unproductive consumption. Notwithstand- 
ing that the legal rate of interest in France 
was at this time 4 per cent, there were, as 
Adam Smith tells us, “several very safe and 
easy methods of evading the law.” The 
bankrupt borrowers, unable to obtain further 
advances, followed the example set by Richard 
II. of England, and combined to prosecute 
their creditors under the usury laws. Turgot, 
at that time intendant of Limoges, procured 
the removal of the cases from the local courts 
to the council of state, and drew up for its 
guidance a memorandum, “Sur les Pr6ts 
d’ Argent,” in defence of interest. In this 


treatise, which was not published till some 
years later, he first estabHshes the necessity 
of interest for commercial and industrial pur- 
poses ; he then refutes the arguments of the 
schoolmen ; he inquires into the historical 
causes which have rendered money-lenders 
odious ; and concludes by demanding that the 
taking of interest should be legalised and 
the rate left to be settled between borrower 
and lender. Like Adam Smith, he adopted 
the standpoint of individualism, that a man 
has a right to do what he will with his 
own, and that, on the whole, this liberty is 
most conducive to the general well-being. 
Turgot also addressed himself to the arguments 
advanced by Pothier and Hs school upon 
legal grounds. Their contention was that 
in a contract which is not gratuitous, equity 
demands an equably in the values exchanged. 
One party should not give more than he has 
received, nor the other receive more than he 
has given. This maxim of equity is violated 
when the lender receives back more than the 
capital. The argument was, as Pothier ad- 
mitted, a reproduction of that of the res fungi- 
Ules of Aquinas (see Aquinas; Fungibles). 
Turgot’s reply is first, that equality of values 
depends on the opinion of the two contracting 
parties as to the degree to which the objects 
exchanged will satisfy their demand ; secondly, 
in this following Molineeus, he challenges the 
fundamental position upon which the prohibi- 
tion of interest had been based, viz. that a 
loan is a transfer uf property, and that an 
owner of property (the transferee) cannot be 
called upon to pay for the use of that which 
is his own. “Miserable Equivoque encore,” 
replies Turgot, “il est vrai que I’emprunteur 
devient proprietaire de I’argent considers phy- 
siquement comme une certaine quantity de mdtal. 
Mais est-il vraiment proprietaire de la valeur 
de cet argent ? Non, sans doute, puisque cette 
valeur ne lui est confiee que pour un terns et 
pour la rendre k I’echeance” {Mirrmre, § 27). 
Turgot’s memoir saved the money-lenders of 
Angouleme, and so far effected a change of 
public opinion in France that at the Revolu- 
tion the national assembly declared all loans 
on interest legal. The work of Turgot in 
France was finally done for England by Jeremy 
Bentham (g.'y.) in his celebrated “Letters 
in. defence of Usury.” In these he finally 
disposed of those pleas for legal maximum 
rates based on the assumed necessity of pro- 
tecting the simple and discouraging the prodigal, 
which had been accepted by Locke and Adam 
Smith. In England the whole of the acts 
against usury, dating from that of 1645, were 
repealed in 1854. For the list of them see 
the schedule to 17 & 18 Yiot. c. 90. In 
Denmark they were repealed in 1855 ; in Spain 
in 1856 ; in Sardinia, Holland, Norway, and 
Geneva in 1857 ; m Saxony and Sweden in 
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1864 ; in Belgium in 1865 ; and in Prussia 
and the Nortli German Confederation in 1867. 

A new aot against usury was, however, intro- 
duced for the whole of Germany in 1880, 
and amended and extended in 1893. It is 
now a criminal offence to obtain a profit by 
taking advantage of the necessitous condition 
or inexperience of any person in reference to 
loans or other transactions, “exceeding the 
usual rate of interest in such a way that the 
profit seems out of proportion to the service 
rendered,” and all transactions of this nature 
. are null and void ; it is also a criminal offence 
to “trade as a usurer.” 

Professor Poxwell, while avoiding any justi- 
fication of the claim to interest upon abstract, 
moral, or metaphysical grounds, and anticipat- 
ing the possibility of the arrival of a time when 
the tendency of interest to a miuimum may 
result in a natural compulsion upon the capitalist 
to pay a “negative interest ” to the banker who 
undertakes the care and management of his 
capital, justifies interest upon the practical 
ground that it is necessary in the existing state 
of society as an inducement to the capitalist 
to save. It is interest which “brings about 
economic equilibrium ” between the demand for 
capital,. of which the function is to give labour 
more effective power and continuity, and its 
accumulation. 

The tendency of profits, including in this 
term the bare interest upon capital, to a mini- 
mum, has been discussed at length by J. S. Mill. 
Mill assumes that there is “ some particular rate 
of profit which is the lowest that will induce the 
people of that country and time to accumulate 
savings and to employ those savings produc- 
tively.” This rate is determined by (1) “the 
strength of the effective desire of accumulation” ; 
(2) “ the degree of security of capital engaged 
tu industrial occupations.” These two deter- 
minants interact and grow in force with the 
progi’ess of civilisation. In a country where 
population is increasing, capital becomes in- 
creasingly applied to agricultural industiy, 
which progressively yields less (see Dimutish- 
iNG Returns), a law which conditions the 
whole rate of profit. Where population is not 
increasing, the competition for labour causes 
a rise of wages, with the same result. , The 
counteragents to the tendency are therefore the 
loss of capital in commercial crises and unsound 
investments ; inventions, cheapening articles of 
common consumption, and thereby reducing 
the cost of labour ; and importation of food from 
abroadi 

It is to be observed that Professor Foxwell’s 
view that there is no absolute miuimum is 
more probable than that of Mill, who under- 
estimated the force of the tradition of accumu- 
lation. Hence, Bbhm-Bawerk throws modem 
theories into three classes. The first of these, 
to which he gives the name the “naive produc- 


tivity” theory, attributes the production oi 
interest to capital, which in the distribution 
of the product only claims that of whicli 
it was originally the source. The second, 
which he calls the “socialist exploitation 
theory,” regards interest as the appropriation 
of that which is due to labour, out of which 
it sprang, labour being the sole source and 
measure of value. The third view is inter- 
mediate. While accepting the first view of 
capital as being in conjunction with nature and 
labour a source of production, it dwells upon 
the importance of exchange values in deter- 
mining the amount which can he appropriated 
by the capitalist. While the first two theories 
confine their attention to interest as a problem 
of production, “the interest problem in its last 
resort is a problem of value ” (Bbhm-Bawerk, 
Capital amd Interest, trans. by Smart, Mac- 
millan, 1890 ; Conclusion, p. 423). 

While Adam Smith accepted interest as an 
economic fact without endeavouring to justify it 
on analytical grounds, he indirectly furnished a 
basis for a revisal of the whole question of its 
justification. In discussing the sources of wealth, 
Adam Smith, while he frequently mentions land 
and capital, leant to the doctrine that wealth was 
exclusively derived from labour. This position 
was borrowed from Locke, who lays down that 
labour “put the difference of value on everything” 
{CwH Government, bk. ii. ch. v. § 40). Iticardo, 
like Adam Smith, without elevating the proposition 
into a system, adopts the general idea. As 
to this, see Professor Marshall’s note on Ricardo’s 
theory of production in relation to value (Pm- 
cipl^ of Economics, bk. vi. ch. vi.). From this it 
was an easy transition to tlie view of the modern 
socialists, that interest is abstracted — wrongfully 
abstracted — from labour. The connecting link 
between the two views is the French economist 
SiSMONDi in his Nouvemx, Erincipes d’ Economic 
Politique, first published in 1819. Sismondi 
escapes the logical conclusion of the theory by 
ascribing the right to interest to the original labour 
which forms capital. The scientific socialists, 
however, claiming to rest their teaching upon Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, regard the returns to capital, 
whether called by the name of profit or interest, 
as a fraud upon the labourer to which hunger 
compels him to submit. 

Of this school Proudhon was the earliest dis- 
tinguished representative in Prance ; in Germany, 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow and Karl Marx. Accord- 
ing to Rodbertus, interest' — ^profit and rent alike — 
rests on two grounds, one economic, the other legal. 
The economic ground lies in the fact that since 
the introduction of division of labour the labourers 
produce more than they require to support them- 
selves in life, and so allow them to continue their 
labour, and thus others are also able to live upon 
the product. The legal ground is the existence of 
private property in land and capital, 'and Marx 
reproduces the same idea. In the view of the 
anti-socialist economists, these conclusions are only 
arrived at by divorcing propositions of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo from their context and iguor* 
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ing tlie fact that capital is in itself productive and 
■belongs to the capitalist as the reward of abstinence 
from its expenditure. The economists who earliest 
insisted on the first of these characteristics of 
capital were J. B. Sat and Lord Latjdeedale, 
while N. W. Senior, formerly professor of poli- 
tical economy at Oxford, is the founder of the 
abstinence theory (Capital). Eclectic economists, 
such as Boscher, include both these elements. 

The American economist, Mr. F. A. "Walker, 
turns the point of the old A'istotelian and canoni- 
cal objections to interest by insisting that in 
actual lact, exemplified by cases in which no coin 
passes, as well as in theory, interest is paid for 
the use of the objects for the acquisition of which 
credit is given or money lent. He leans to the 
modern view that in the states of society in which 
prohibitions of interest originate, there may have 
been justification for them, and they probably 
exercised some effect. These conclusions he 
applies to similar conditions in modern com- 
munities, as for instance, in extensive regions of 
the United States, where agriculture is prosperous, 
where industry has made some progress, yet where 
the community still remains mainly non -com- 
mercial, But he agrees that in highly com- 
mercial countries “usury*' laws become purely 
mischievous. 

Recent English economists, such as Mr. Sidg- 
wick, show the natural English tendency, exempli- 
fied in Adam Smith and Ricardo, to abandon dis- 
cussion of the metaphysical justification of interest, 
and accepting it as an ultimate fact, to confine 
themselves to analysing the economic laws by 
which its rate is determined. 

The general conclusions of economists as to the 
determinants of the rate of interest may be sum- 
marised as follows. In civilised communities a 
general level of “ net” interest tends to establish 
itself, the differences between rates being for the 
most part due to differences in the risk of the 
investment. That on the whole, in such com- 
munities, small command less interest than large 
amounts of capital owing to the difficulties of 
collection and the irregularity of withdrawal. Of 
this savings hanks are an example. The mere 
increase of capital does not lower the rate of 
interest (Hume, Essay on Interest ; Ricardo, Prin- 
ciples, ch. xxi.), which is determined, on the analogy 
of Ricardo’s theory of rent, hy the competition 
of borrowers and its least productive employment. 
Hence, as a community increases in civilisation, 
and capital has to be employed on less fertile lands 
and less productive investments, the return to 
capital tends to decline ; in other words, interest 
falls. Influences which counteract this tendency 
are the acquisition by a nation of fresh land or a 
cheapening of the means of subsistence by the aboli- 
tion of protective duties ; the conversion of circulat- 
ing into fixed capital (see Capital) ; the destruction 
of capital by war, and the emigration of capital. 

"Within the limits of the Roman Catholic 
communion the principle has constantly been 
upheld that to accept usury is sinful. This was 
laid down by Bossuet in his TraiU de Viisure, 
and repeated by Benedict XIY. in the encydical 
on usury of 1745 intituled Vix perveniL But 


when the era of the reformation opened up the 
whole question, the energy of the canonists was 
devoted not to fortifying the old positions, but 
to emptying the principle of its application. 
Concessions were at first made in those directions 
in which the severity of the prohibition had 
from early times been mitigated. Rent-charges 
upon land, and theii- purchase and sale, had 
been canonically legal since 1425, subject to 
the charge being really attached to land or 
fixed property yielding actual returns. But in 
1452 a hull of Nicholas Y. had permitted the 
inhabitants of the kingdoms of Aragon and 
Sicily to enter into contracts for the payment 
of interest on loans based on personal credit 
(census personalis). Against the principle of 
this concession a reaction took place under Pius 
V., who, by a buU Cum onus in 1568, reverted 
to the old limitations. But the concession of 
Nicholas V. had already done its work. The 
Jesuit casuists, solicitous to adapt the church 
to contemporary exigencies, discovered a number 
of reasons for disregarding the new bull. Ir 
required, they afiflrmed, to be invested with 
authority by promulgation and acceptance in 
the several countries of Europe. Others, as 
Liguori, maintained that it only prohibited 
such loans where fraud was present. Though 
Benedict XIV. lent his sanction to the con- 
demnation of the census personalis, the system 
continued to flourish even in Rome itself. 
Another concession which opened the door to 
the ruin of the whole system was that known by 
the name of the contractus irinus (see Eck, 
Johann). This, as its name imports, was a 
comhiaation of three contracts. The &st of 
these, which laid the foundation for the others, 
was the contract of partnership in risk of profit 
or loss (socieias) which had always been allowed. 
The two subsidiary contracts were contracts of 
assurance. By the surrender of a part of Ms 
expected profit the capitalist could insure himself 
against loss of capital ; by the surrender of a 
further part he could insure a fixed return 
(venditio lucri incerti pro lucro certo). Now 
regarded together, and as between the same 
partis, these three contracts represented an 
advance of money at a fixed rate of interest. 
As such they were before the 16th century 
canonically illegal, though each taken by itself, 
where the parties were different, was legal even 
though in respect of the same transaction. Con- 
venience suggested that all these contracts should 
he made between the same parties, and commerce 
naturally adopted this plan. As usual in the 
history of interest, it remained for the theologians 
to find a justification for the fait accompli. 
This was accomplished hy Eck and * Major early 
in the 16th century. But, as in the case of 
the c&nsm personalis, so in this, the Catholic 
reaction at first, by the hull EetestahUes of Sixtus 
V. in 1583, condemned the contractus triwm 
as usurious and illegal. The new school of 
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csasuists, on the other hand, <took up the position 
that the condemnation only applied to cases 
where nsurions practice was potent. Finally, as 
in the census persoTMlis^ commercial convenience 
smothered the protests of doctrine. 

In short, by the 17th century the condemna- 
tion of usury had been gradually extruded till 
it had no application outside loans pure and 
simple. And even in this sphere the concession 
which had then firmly established itself of 
.allowing the LuontTM Cessans and Damntjm 
Emergens to be calculated beforehand at a 
fixed rate per cent, left little more than a mere 
husk of doctrine. The question came up for 
review before the Roman curia in 1740. The 
city of Yerona raised a loan at 4 per cent, and 
justified its proceeding by a discourse published 
by an eminent lawyer, Scipio Maffei. The 
pope, Benedict XIV., issued a special commission 
to cardinals, prelates, and theologians, to restate 
the doctrine of usury according to the most 
recent view. Of this commission the outcome 
was the encyclical Fixpermnit issued in 1745. 
The old doctiine was reaffirmed, and returns of 
interest upon loans condemned, except in cases 
where the claim to interest rested upon some 
other title than merely that of money lent, or 
could be justified by the conformity of the 
contract to one of those forms recognised by 
the church as legitimate. But the discussion 
by theologians was not silenced. At last in 
1822 an event happened which again compelled 
the Roman curia to deal with the subject practi- 
cally. A female penitent at Lyons was refused 
absolution for receiving legal interest from 
invested property. She appealed to Rome, and 
the holy office decided against the confessor, 
provided the penitent expressed willingness to 
submit to the judgment of the church. But 
no formal decision on such cases followed, and 
in 1838 a general notice was issued to confessors 
no longer to importune penitents on account of 
being in receipt of interest. For all practical 
purposes the doctrine, while it remains intact, 
has ceased to exist. 

[Boeckh’s Public Economy of A^Afius.—Grote’s 
History of Greece, — Mommsen’s History of Rome, 
2 vols., London, 1868, 1875.— W. A. Hunter’s 
Roman Law, London, 1885. As to the prohibi- 
tion of interest by the canon law, and its peculiar 
influence in the development of the Law Mer- 
chant,^ see Endemann, HandJbuck des Handds- 
recMs, i.pp. 13-14, 19-20. — Goldschmidt, Universal 
gesohichte des Handdsrechts, pp. 137-172. For 
the scholastic doctrine, Endemann’s Studien, For 
the revolt against scholasticism, Child’s Neuo Dis- 
course of Trade (1690).— Locke’s Essay on Qvml 
—Hume’s Essay on Interest. — Turgot’s 
Les Pr$ts T Argent. — Bentham’s Defence of Usury, 
Works, vol. iii. Edinburgh, 1843. For the new 
socialist doctrine, Eodbertus, Socialshmomische 
AnsicMeTh, Jena, 1882. — Bohm-Bawerk on 
and Merest (translated by Smart), London, 1890. 
On the rate of interest, see J. S. Mill’s Political 


Ecmopiy, bk. iv. ch. iv.— Professor Pox well in 
Journal of Institute of Bankers, vii. (1886).— Von 
Wieser, National Value, edited by W. Sma^ 1892. 
— Distmction from discount, Supino, S(mgio de lo 
Smito (1892). All books on the general principles 
of political economy treat of the subject. ] i. s. L. 

INTERLOPERS were persons who, not 
being members of the companies chartered by 
the crown, nor having a license from them, 
traded on their own account to the countries 
to which the companies had the sole trade. 
Throughout their existence, the companies 
suffered much from the competition of these 
outsiders. The relations between them there- 
fore have an important bearing on economic 
development, particularly on the growth of 
free trade. It would be impossible here to 
give a full account of those relations duriug 
the latter half of the 16th and 17 th century. 
But a few instances from the history of the 
trading companies, and a summary of the 
arguments for and against. the claims of the 
outsiders, will show the nature of the questions 
at issue. In 1604, the “free traders” nearly 
succeeded in breaking up the monopoly of the 
companies, especially the Merchant Adventurers 
and the Russia Company. Two bills directed 
mainly against these associations — (1) “for 
all merchants to have free liberty of trade into 
aU countries”; (2) “ for enlargement of trade 
for his majesty’s subjects into foreign countries,” 
passed the Commons “with great consent and 
applause of the , House (as being for the 
exceeding benefit of all the land), scarce forty 
voices dissenting,” hut they were rejected by 
the Lords. Complaints of the monopoly of the 
Merchant Adventurers were again made to the 
House of Commons by the merchants and 
clothiers of Exeter and other parts of the west 
of England in 1638, 1643, and 1645. The 
ordinance of 1643, regulating the company, 
appears to have been a concession to the 
outsiders, and imder the Commonwealth and, 
Protectorate there appears to have been a 
movement of opinion in their favour. A 
committee for trade, appointed by the common 
council of London, reported to the council for 
trade in 1651, that they found the Staplers 
“unnecessary and disadvantageous,” and the 
discussions in the council in 1656 show strong 
opposition to the claims of the Merchant 
Adventurers. Interlopers were a source of 
difficulty to the Russia Company throughout 
its career, and important concessions were 
made ^to them in 1654. Similar difficulties 
were kperienced by the Levant or Turkey 
Company {q.v.), the Eastland Company, and 
the East India Company. The history of the 
last -mentioned company supplies several 
important cases. In 1604, James 1. granted 
to Sir Edward Miohelhorne and his associates 
a license “to discover the countries of Cathaia, 
China, Japan, Corea, and Cambaia, and the 
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islands and countries thereto adjoining, and to 
trade with the people there, notwithstanding any 
grant or charter to the contrary. ” Michelbome 
greatly injured the East India Company, but in 
1607 they decided to drop their suit against 
him in the Admiralty. In 1637, Charles I. 
granted a license to Sir William Courten and 
others, to trade to Goa, Malabar, and China ; 
his association, or the Assada Merchants, as 
they were called, competed with the East India 
Company for many years. In 16 50-51, on 
the recommendation of the council of state, a 
union was effected between the company, the 
Assada Merchants, and a third body, the 
Merchant Adventurers, trading to the Indies, 
which became the basis of a united joint stock. 
But three years later, the last two petitioned 
the council of state for an open trade. The 
interlopers achieved a temporary success, and 
for three years the company, the Assada 
Merchants, and the Merchant Adventurers, as 
well as numerous private traders, competed 
with each other, with the result that the East 
India trade was completely disorganised, and 
Cromwell was forced to renew the charter of 
the company. The leading case on the claims 
of the companies against the interlopers is 
The East India Company v. Sandys (1684). 
It was argued at great length before Lord 
Chief Justice Jefferies, Holloway and Walcot, 
by Holt (afterwards lord chief justice), Eincli 
(afterwards Earl of Nottingham), and Sawyer, 
for the plaintiff ; and Ti'eby (afterwards lord 
chief justice), Pollexfen (afterwards lord chief 
justice), and Williams for the defendant. 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff, and 
Sandys* ship and goods were con&cated. 

It will now be convenient to summarise the 
arguments for and against the interlopei's. 
There were two distinct questions at issue : 
1. Did the creation of such companies as have 
been noticed fall within the limits of the royal 
prerogative? 2. Could they, under cover of 
their charters, pretend to an exclusive trade ? 
On the first, opinion was by no means 
unanimous, some people contending that 
parliament alone could impose the restrictions 
on trade which the very existence of a company 
involved. Additional force was given to this 
ar^iment, when the companies made the royal 
grant the pretext for excluding all others from 
the ti’ade. " The outsiders answered the second 
question in the negative. It was contended 
that the king could create corporations for 
carfying on a trade, but he could not restrain 
others from exercising that trade ; such restraint 
was restraint of a common right ; it appropriated 
to one or a few what others might lawfully 
use before the gi’ant, was" made. A charter 
conferring such exclusive privileges was there- 
fore void. The East In^a Company, which 
was a joint-stock company, came, it was said, 
within the provisos of the statute of monopolies, 


at any rate, after the expiration of their first 
charter, though the same objection could not 
perhaps be urged against the regulated 
companies. Many statutes were quoted m 
defence of the claim for free trade ; on more 
general grounds it was held that the right to 
trade was “a right, natural and human,’* 
and a charter against natural and civil right 
was void. On the other hand, a distinction 
was drawn between inland and foreign trade, 
and it was maintained that by common law 
subjects had no absolute right to pursue the 
latter, which presupposed treaties or leagues of 
amitry concluded by the king of England with 
foreign powers; that no statute had ever 
given a general liberty of trade to Englishmen 
to or with all nations, and that the special 
statutes dealing with particular nations or 
particular commodities were not declaratory, 
but introduced a new law. The distinction 
between joint stock and regulated companies 
was held to be of no weight, because it did not 
touch the question of right, whether a company 
could or could not have a grant of an exclusive 
trade. On the ground of expediency, the case 
for the companies against the interlopers was 
strong. The men to whom the first charters 
had been granted were frequently the first 
discoverers of the trade, and it seemed only 
fair that they should enjoy a monopoly to 
reimburse them for their outlay. Their 
position was analogous to that of the patentee 
of a new invention, whose claim to a monopoly 
for a limited period was universally conceded. 
The companies also were put to great expense 
for the maintenance of official establishments 
and factories, for negotiating treaties, for costly 
presents, and for other objects. It was unfair 
that interlopers should step in and reap the 
fruits of their enterprise, without undertaking 
any of their arduous and expensive duties. 
They would naturally be able to undersell the 
companies in the home markets, and the trade 
would ultimately be destroyed. It was also 
maintained that experience was in favour of 
the company organisation, for the trade could 
not be carried on successfully by any other 
means. To those arguments the interlopers 
had an effective reply. Considerations of 
expediency did not effect the right to an 
exclusive trade, and it was that which they 
called in question. To urge expediency in 
defence of the companies was to set up 
convenience, or the pretence of convenience, 
against law ; and such an argument might be 
as effectively used against the companies as in 
their favour. It might, for example, be urged 
by the Assada Merchants, as a reason for 
suppressing the East India Company. There 
was no objection to the grant of a monopoly 
for fourteen years to the first discoverers of a 
trade, hut it should then determine. Besides, 
most of the trades monopolised by the 
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companies Lad been carried on by private 
traders, or associations of private traders, 
before the grant of exclusive charters. Those 
who claimed Kberty of trade were willing to 
bear their full proportion of necessary charges, 
nor did they wish to dissolve any company. 
On the contrary, a joint stock was, as a rule, 
necessary for distant trades. They merely 
claimed that people should be free to form 
companies or not, as the conditions of the trade 
should determine, and that no one company 
should enjoy a monopoly (see Adventurers, 
Merchants ; Compakies). w. a. s. h, 
IKTEUEAL CUSTOME AFD TOLLS. It 
has sometimes been asserted of taxes that they 
supply nations with more causes of grief than of 
welLbeing. Whether this sweeping assertion is 
generally true or not, it is certainly confirmed 
by experience in respect to internal tolls and 
customs. Trance, the earliest unified of western 
continental powers, affords us a striking example 
of their mischievous operation, which may serve 
as an illustration of the inconvenience and in- 
jury they cause to the trade of a countiy. 

As appears by one of their names, dr(M de 
haut passage, Trench customs are, during the 
feudal ages, difficult to separate from tolls proper. 
Trom 1360 they were called imposition or traite 
foraim, and as the provinces had preserved their 
own special constitutions, several of them, such 
as Picardy, Artois, Anjou, Poitou, Berry, 
Auvergne, Languedoc, etc., successively adopted 
them, the duties being collected by a body of 
officials called masters of the ports, but with 
various tariffs and under different names — tcd)lier 
at La Rochehe, privtU in Eantes, mmptdhle et 
convoi in Bordeaux, coMmu de Baymrne, tripas 
de la Loire, traite for aim in Anjou, etc. The 
most vexatious of these customs were those of 
Lyons and Valence (formerly of Vienne), which 
commanded the passage of the Rhfine, and 
through which all goods, whether foreign or 
home-made, on their way to or from southern 
Trance, were compulsorily and unmercifully 
obliged to pass. The former amounted to 5 
per cent, the latter to 3 per cent, and Torbonnais 
mentions four cases in which it had to be paid 
twice ; not including the tolls levied by private 
individuals, he reckons that thirteen different 
duties were exacted between Lyons and Arles, 
a distance of 150 miles {Eecherckes sur les 
Finances delaFrance, i. pp. 358, 3 59). The same 
author quotes the bitter complaints made against 
the customs of Valence hy a deputy of Lyons 
at the states of Dauphin e in 1600 : “These 
customs are a rock and a cause of shipwreck. 
They are hatched and grow like crocodiles. . . . 
The terrified merchants fly from this passage as 
if it were a cnt-throat place {un mipe-gorgd) 

. . . and if caught, only recover their liberty 
when the officers have rummaged their -bales to 
the bottom and their purses also ” {Lecher ches, 
i. pp. 40, 41). The eloquence of the worthy 


member for Lynns was lost, for these customs 
continued untff 1790. 

On the Loire, where Torbonnais enumerates 
28 tolls, the oppression was quite as vexatious, 
and Louis XIV., under the direction of Colbert, 
uses in the preamble of the edict of 1664 
language quite as strong as had been heard 
sixty years before in the states of Dauphine. 
“We have ascertained,” are the royal words, 
“that under different names such a diversity of 
these [duties and tolls ] have been set up that 
we have been filled with astonishment at the 
institution of so many levies and impositions, 
sufficient to disgust our subjects from continu- 
ing their trade. . . . The merchants cannot 
possibly have a sufficient knowledge of them, still 
less their factors and carriers, who areconstramed 
to rely on the good faith of the managing clerks, 
often doubtful ” (P. Clement, Colbert’s Letters 
and Imtructions, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 787 796). 

In this edict, Colbert endeavoured to alleviate 
and mnify the chaotic system bequeathed by 
past ages, but the Pays d'Mats, wffio in contrast 
with the Pays d' Election enjoyed the privilege 
of voting and assessing their taxes, steadfastly 
resisted ; the minister was obliged to submit, 
and Trance had to be divided into three regions. 

1st. Twelve provinces, mostly round Paris 
and between the Somme and the Loire, in which 
the internal customs were abolished ; they were 
called les cing Gh'osses Fcrmes on account of the 
system of farming their taxes (see Inarming or 
Taxes). 

2nd. The so - called provinces ^tranghres 
(Britanny, Auvergne, southern Trance, the 
Tranche Comt4, and Tlanders), which main- 
tained their interior lines of customs. 

3rd. The provinces traiUescmcmepaysitrangeir 
(considered as foreign) Alsace, Lorraine, Toul, 
Metz, Verdun, and the seaports Marseilles, 
Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Lorient, which enjoyed 
the envied privileges of being free ports. 

The enlightened views of Colbert thus only 
became law in the central parts of the kingdom ; 
everywhere else he i^iet with a stubborn resist- 
ance prompted by a perhaps justified fear of 
royal encroachments, by local jealousies, and 
also by surviving notions on the means of 
securing plenty, which had been dominant in 
the middle ages. 

The system of tolls proper {tonlieux mdp^ages} 
on travellers and goods by land or by water 
covered with an inextricable net the whole of 
the kingdom. Imposed by force and under 
the penalty of confiscation hy nobles {rouage or 
rotaMcvm, cauciage and carragium on carts, pul- 
nerage on flocks of sheep, pontage or pordaticim 
on bridges, rivage or ripaticum and mutaticum 
on barges and their eargoes, etc.), and by town- 
ships {mrroyium, portage, and barrage), they 
were an object of unceasing complaint. Several 
ordinances of Louis IX., Charles VIL, Louis XL 
and Francis 1. attempted to put limits to these 
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extortionate demands : new i:>ia(jes were pro- 
hibited and it was decreed that the existing 
ones must be sanctioned by deed or immemorial 
possession. An ordinance of 1561 ordered 
that the nobles who levied tolls were to keep 
the roads in repair, and another of 1663 declared 
that tolls might only be collected under author- 
ity of the king. The AssemhUe de Commerce, 
summoned in 1700 by Louis XI Y., petitioned 
for the suppression under compensation of all 
private tolls, and about 1200 were suppressed 
in 1724, but thousands of them stiU survived 
on the eve of the Trench revolution. “A 
barge laden with wine from Languedoc, sailing 
up the Rh6ne and proceeding to Paris by canals 
and the Loire, has to pay from thirty-five to 
forty various duties and tolls, exclusive of the 
tolls on the Rh6ne and the entry in Paris, in 
fifteen or sixteen different places . . . which 
makes the journey a fortnight longer than if 
aU were paid at once in one same bureau ” (from 
MS. in the Archives Nationales quoted by Taine 
— Ancien Mgime, p. 471). In his Finances de 
VAneien Mgime (i. 473), M. Stourm relates the 
history of a Paris commissary of police sent on 
an official mission to buy wine in the south, and 
convey it in person to Paris, so as to ascertain 
experimentally what were the fiscal incidents 
of the journey. From Roapne to Melun, about 
240 miles, he had to pay 16 peages seig7ieui'iaux, 
7 octrois, without reimbursement on leaving 
the place, and the customs duty according to 
the tariff of the Cinq Gh'osses Fermes already 
mentioned. The honest commissary in despair 
did not proceed farther than Melun. "Well 
might Necker exclaim in his AdmmistraMon des 
Finances: “These laws are so confused that 
scarcely one man or two out of each generation 
succeeds in mastering them completely” (p. 47 3). 
He introduced a bill for the abolition of internal 
tolls and customs before the Assemble des Not- 
ables in 1787, but this reform was only voted 
in 1790 by the national assembly considering 
that “ these divers duties had made the differ- 
ent parts of the state foreign to each other.” 

From that day, the restoration of internal 
customs has never been attempted in France, 
although what might be called municipal 
customs still exist under the name of Octeoi 
{q.v.). As to the roads, the revolutionary 
government first tried a system of voluntary 
carries inspii'ed “by the generous fire which 
animates our free and republican souls,” but as 
this generous fire turned out to be totally want- 
ing, the directory, in 1797, set up turnpikes 
(barrihres) on the highways : the tariff fox a 
four-wheeled cart with two horses amounted to 
80 centimes (8d,) and to 1*20 fr. (say Is.) for 
spring-carriages, per 15 miles. But this 
imitation of the English turnpikes was not 
successful, and in 1806 the then minister of 
finance, Gaudin (q.v.), had to give it up and 
to confess that “it excited frequent brawls. 


constant complaints, and that it only yielded 
16,000,000 of francs, against an expenditure 
varying from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000” 
(Notice sur les Finances). Thus, in France at 
least, practical experience coniiadiets Adam 
Smith’s opinions that carriages and lighters 
might “easily” pay for “the maintenance of 
public works exactly in proportion to the wear 
and tear which they occasion of them ” ( JFealth 
of Nations, bk. v. pt. iii. ch. i.). Moreover, on 
the roads, the expense of the collections of the 
turnpike dues absorbed 23 per cent of the 
proceeds. On rivers and canals, although it 
was an easier task to collect them at the sluices, 
where barges and lighters are necessarily 
detained, navigation is also free since 1880 ; 
the levying of tolls by companies or corpora- 
tions who have executed puhHc works, is quite 
exceptional, and must in each case be concede’d 
by a special law. The prevailing feeling looks 
on the construction and repairing of roads and 
canals as a public service, which ought to be 
covered by the public revenue ; however, for 
the latter, there were in 1889 some ima vailing 
attempts to cause the French parliament to 
reconsider the question. A tax of 10 per cent 
on traveEers’ fares in public vehicles has ex- 
isted since 1797 ; similar taxes are laid on fares 
and freight by rail, but these receipts have no 
specific allocation to the repair of roads and are 
included in the total revenue of the state. 

Germany has, naturally owing to its state of 
political division, been one of the countries 
where the system of internal customs and tolls 
has received the most excessive extension. 
Vainly did successive diets declare that such 
unauthorised tolls had no legal existence ; the 
petty princes and sovereigns persisted, and at 
length succeeded in obtaining the legal recog- 
nition of their prerogatives. Sometimes the 
different provinces of one particular state 
were fenced round with toUs, for instance in 
Prussia, where the Great Elector Frederick 
William (1620-1688) having introduced a 
system of excise varying from province to 
province, compensatory excise -duties (Frgimz- 
ungsaccise) had to be paid on the passage 
from one province into another. After the 
peace of 1815, Prussia initiated the move- 
ment of reform of German internal customs, 
which culminated in the conclusion of the 
Eollveeein (q*v.) and of internal tolls on the 
transport of goods and travellers. On the 
Oder about thirty provincial tolls were 
suppressed, numerous communal and private 
tolls were redeemed, and on canals the dues 
were henceforward calculated on the capacity 
of the barges and lighters, without having any 
longer regard to the nature of their cargoes. 
The same policy of simplification was from 1838 
applied to roads and highways ; still down to 
1867 such dues as Fflaster-, FrdcTcen-, Damm-, 
Fahr-gelder (pavement, bridge, dyke, pass 
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age tolls) were levied, besides the GlnmmiegddL^ 
wMcb was only abolisbed in 1874. (Article 
BvmmzUU in Conrad’s Sandworterluch der 
iStaatswissmschafien, Jena, 1889-1890). In 
southern Germany their suppression had taken 
place earlier ; Bavaria and 'Wurtembergj 1828, 
Baden, 1831. [See Octroi, voL iii. and App.] 
tFor Germany, see Hlillmann, Deutsche Mnanz- 
gesdif des Mittelcdters, 1806. — Falke, Gesch, des 
deutschen Zollwesens^ 1869 ; and Roscher, Qesch. 
der Nat OaA, p. 950. Bor France, besides the 
already-mentioned works, the articles “ Douanes,” 
“Droits,” “Peages,” in the JEmydopidie MUho- 
dique. — ^Renanldon, Traiii historique et praMque 
des droits seigneuriaux (Paris, 1766). — Moreau 
de Beaumont, Mtrmres sur les Impositions de 
la France (1785). — Olamageran, ^ Eistoire de 
VImpdt en France (1867-76). — Vignoi^ jEtudes 

en France avant 17B0 (Paris, 1862), and the 
articles “Canaux de Navigation,” “Douane,” 
“P4age,” “Routes et Chemins,” and “Voies de 
Communication ” in Guillaumin’s (old) Diction' 
naire d' Economic Politique. ] E. ca. 

INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. In the United States 
this term is applied to federal taxes imposed 
upon domestic manufactures, trade, or income. 
It does not include revenue derived from sales 
of public lands, postal revenues, or patent fees. 
Internal revenue duties have been imposed 
at three different periods : 1791-1802 ; 1818- 
1817 ; and 1862 until the present time (1893). 
During the first period taxes were levied upon 
distilled spirits (1791), carriages, licenses for 
retailing wines and liquors, snuff, refining sugar, 
auction sales (1794), stamped papers (1797), and 
a direct tax of $2,000,000 (£400,000) (1798). 
The first of these duties was very unpopular in 
certain sections of the country, not only on 
account of the special burdens which were 
imposed upon farmers, who were the distillers 
of the period, but also because it was regarded 
as a British tax, hostile to American freedom. 
Opposition gave rise to the whisky rebellion in 
the western part of Pennsylvania. The re- 
publican party under the leadership of Jefferson 
was pledged to the repeal of the existing in- 
ternal revenue duties ; and with their succeeding 
to power, this was done in 1 8 0 2. The necessities 
of war revived these taxes in the second period, 
and a similar reason occasioned their imposition 
at the beginning of the civil war. In the last 
period they were sweeping in their embrace ; and, 
owing to the urgency of the times and general 
ignorance of the incidence of such taxes, there 
was frequent change and no system. The first 
of these measures was the act of July 1, 1862, 
which imposed specific and ad mlorem duties 
upon manufactures, licenses upon occupations, 
a general income tax, and a tax upon gross 
receipts of transportetion companies. The 
system was further extended by the act of June 
80, 1864 ; and it was estimated by Mr. David 


A. Wells that between eight and fifteen per cent 
of the value of the finished product was collected 
by the treasury department. So productive 
indeed were these taxes that from 1864 until 
1868 they exceeded the customs revenues. With 
the close of the war many of the internal revenue 
duties were reduced or repealed, until taxes 
were imposed only upon the manufacture and 
selling of distilled liquors, fermented liquors, 
tobacco and cigars, and oleomargarine. 

During the first period, 1792-1801, the 
internal revenue duties varied from 5 to 9 per 
cent of the net ordinary receipts ; in the second 
period, they constituted about 13 per cent ; 
and since 1862 they have been one of the 
principal props of financial support, furnishing 
in recent years about 40 per cent of the net 
receipts. As the country has become accustomed 
to the taxes, and they are favourably regarded 
by many as desirable sumptuary regulations, 
they may remain for the present (see Finances, 
United States). 

[For the early period see H. C. Adams, “Taxation 
in the U.S. 1789-1816,” in Johm EopHns Stud- 
ies, vol, ii. ; and for the period of the civil war, 
Reports of the Special Commissioner of Revenue 
(D. A. Wells) for the years 1866-68 ; also annual 
Reports of the Commissioner of Irdemal Revenue 
(published without Tables in theFinaTice Re^voris).] 

D. R. D. 

INTERNATIONAL. See International 
Working Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. The idea 
of having one and the same measure of values 
for aU civilised nations received a strong impetus 
from the great exhibition in London of 1851. 
The difficulty then experienced in comparing 
the prices of similar exhibits from different 
countries and the values of the exhibits of one 
country as against those of another, led to the 
discussion of the possibility of establishing an 
international standard ; the question came up ar 
various meetings of the international statistical 
congress. lu December I860 France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland made the convention by 
which the currency of the Latin Union was 
established. In 1867 the conference at the 
Paris exhibition invited wider consideration 
of the idea thus adopted. Two delegates from 
Great Britain attended this conference, which 
recommended that a uniform gold standard be 
adopted by civilised countries with coins of 
fineness ; and thatthe gold coins thereafter struck 
by countries the parties to the convention should 
be multiples of five francs. About the same 
time several countries had been making some 
move in the direction of assimilating their 
coinage to that of their neighbours. 

•The royal commission of 1868, which arose 
out of the Paris conference, marks for Great 
Britain the most important epoch in the history 
of the idea. That commission examined some 
of the leading economic thinkers of the day, 
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such as Bagehot, Jevons, and Newmaeoh, of 
whom the latter was almost alone in heing very 
lukewarm about the matter; the principle of 
an international coinage was warmly espoused 
by several witnesses. The commission summed 
up the evidence as tending to show — 

1. That time would be saved to all traders 
in calculations and comparing foreign price- 
lists. 

2. That small traders would be relieved 
from a disadvantage which at present they 
suffered in their inability to keep a staff con- 
versant with foreign price-lists, etc. 

8. That commercial travellers would be 
much aided in pushing their wares. 

But the commission very rightly pointed 
out that these advantages, even if not exagger- 
ated, would only be obtained by complete 
uniformity of weights and measures as well as 
coins. As regards coins it stated the absolute 
necessity of some sort of international mints so 
as to assure each country that the international 
coins did correspond in intrinsic valne with 
their denomination ; it pointed out the necessity 
of a uniform charge for mintage; and after 
discussing the various possibilities as to the 
choice of a coin for a common standard, concluded 
that a measure which would cause so much 
disturbance of existing contracts, and “was after 
all only a partial measure, could not be lightly 
entered into ; and they reported distinctly 
against any suggestion that Great Britain should 
merely adopt a gold coin of the valne of 25 
francs Instead of the sovereign. 

Here the matter rested so far as Great Britaiu 
was concerned for thirteen years. But the 
conference of 1867 is thought to have borne 
fruit in the adoption of a gold standard by 
Germany in 1871, and the alteration of other 
national currencies. When in 1882 delegates 
on behalf of the British Indian and imperial 
governments attended another conference at 
Paris upon the question, the idea had taken a 
new turn ; in 1867 the general opinion of the 
parties who met in conference had favoured a 
single gold standard ; now the United States, 
as well as some other countries, had declared 
for a double standard. The possibility of 
agi’eement on an international currency was 
farther off than ever. 

*The system generally supported by advocates 
of change as the best to be adopted is a decimal 
system (see Decimal System), and to some 
extent the movement in favour of an inter- 
national measure of value became mixed up 
with the movement in favour of international 
weights and measures. Even if the principle 
of the decimal system be admitted, we have still 
to face the difficulty of electing between the 
two chief decimal systems of the world — those 
of the United States and of the Latin Union. 
And there is at least a question whether the 
mere theoretic convenience of the decimal system 


should weigh against other considerations, e.g. 
that of keeping in currency the most generally 
known com of the world. The Commission of 
1868 on that ground suggested that the sovereign 
was best adapted for an international standard 
— but they did not consider whether it should 
be redivided on a decimal system ; this is of 
course a matter of pure convention. 

The general objections to a change which 
falls with different weight on different countries 
are chiefly (1) the necessity of revising all 
contracts; (2) the expense attendant on re- 
coinage. They will he found well stated in 
the late Mr. Newmarch’s evidence before the 
commission of 1868. We are assuming that 
subsidiary coins will follow the standard, and 
that thus one class of difficulties will disappear. 
There is, however, one important point 
touched on by Mr. (afterwards Lord)‘Goschen 
in his evidence before the same commission — 
viz. whether making a " coin ” a universal 
measure will not be to substitute a token for 
the commodity known as gold. 

The idea of an international coinage is not 
impossible, though at present impracticable. 
In the 15th and 16th centuries the Spanish 
dollar and Portuguese Johannes became for all 
practical purposes international coins, and at 
the present time the English sovereign comes 
almost as near to that ideal as the Spanish 
doUar did. 

[The publications of the International Associa- 
tion. for obtaining a uniform decimal system, etc., 
etc., especially a Concise Narrative by lieone Levi, 
1867. — The report of the Royal Commission of 
1868 in P. P. of 1868, vol. xxvii. — ^The reports 
of the delegates to the International Monetary 
Conference 1882 in P. P. of 1882, vol. liii.] 

c. A. H. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

I. Introducjtion-, p. 441. II. The Laws op Peace, p. 44‘J; 
1. Independence, p,442; 2. Property, p. 442; 8. Jurisdic- 
tion, p. 442; 4. Iiq.uality, p. 443 ; 6. Diplomacy, p. 44S. 
rrr, the Laws op Wae, p.443 ; 1. Preliminary Points, 
p. 448 ; 2. Enemy Persons, p. 444 ; 8. Enemy Property 
on Land, p. 444 ; 4. Enemy Property at Sea, p. 444; 5. 
Agents and Instruments of Warfare, p. 444. IV. The 
Law op Kbuteality, p. 444; 1. The Nature of Neu- 
trahty, p. 444 ; 2. Rights and Obligations as between 
Belligerentand Neutral States, p. 44S ; 3. Ordinary Mari- 
time Capture, p. 445 ; 4. Contraband Trade, p. 445 ; 5. 
Blockade, p. 445 ; 6. IJnneutral Service, p. 446. 

1. Introduction. — International Law may 
be defined as fhe ndes which determine the 
conduct oftTie general lody of cmilised statM in 
their dealings vMh one another. Some writers 
regard it as deduced from principles of natural 
justice implanted by the Creator in the human 
breast (Mattel, Wheaton, Hautefeuille), while 
others look upon it as a body of precepts drawn 
from the practice of states, and resting for their 
yalidity upon express or tacit consent (Hall, 
Stephen). The latter view is in accord with 
the facts of history. Modem international 
law is derived from usage, some of it extending 
back to remote antiquity, but most being the 
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growtii of tile last three centuries. Enles have 
been adopted partly because they were con- 
venient and partly because they were deemed 
just and merciful. The law of nations is ulti- 
mately shaped by the public opinion of the 
civilised world. 

11. The Laws OF Peace. 1. Inde^rnideim.—^ 
Every fully sovereign state possesses the right 
of managing all its affairs without interference 
from other states. This is called the right of 
independence. It is conditioned by an obliga- 
tion to respect the corresponding rights of other 
members of the family of nations. Mutual 
intercourse is as impossible among states with- 
out mutual concession as it is among indi- 
viduals. Political communities, like Egypt and 
Bulgaria, which are not allowed entire -freedom 
of action in external affairs, cannot he regarded 
as fully sovereign and independent ; but a state 
which submits temporarily to restrictions im- 
posed by treaty is not held to have forfeited 
thereby its title to independence. Intervention 
takes place when a state interferes by force or 
threat of force in the internal affairs of another 
state, or in questions arising between two or 
more states. Such action trenches upon inde- 
pendence, and is therefore to be looked upon 
with grave suspicion. Each case must he judged 
on its own merits. Publicists differ widely as 
to what are lawful grounds of intervention. It 
is best to restrict intervention to cases where 
the duty of self-preservation overrides the obliga- 
tion of respecting aneighbonr’s freedom of action. 
Undoubtedly a state may intervene to ward off 
a direct and pressing danger to its own safety or 
its highest national interests. 

2. iVqpsrty. — Modern international law as- 
sumes that sovereignty is territorial (Maine, 
Ande’id oh. iv.). States possess arsenals, 
museums, hospitals, munitions of war and 
similar objects ; but their territorial possessions 
are by far the more important. Their dominion 
extends not only over the land within their 
boundaries and all the rivers and lakes enclosed 
therein, but also over the sea to the distance of 
three miles from low-water mark along their 
shores, and over the narrow hays and gulfs 
indenting their coast. The best rule with regard 
to inlets is that, if the line drawn from headland 
to headland across the entrance is less than ten 
miles in length, they are territorial waters, if 
more, they are a part of the open sea. In the 
former case the marine league is measured from 
the imaginary line across the opening, in the 
latter from the shore around the hay. The 
ten-mile rule has not, however, been adopted 
universally in practice, like the three-mile limit. 
The open ocean is free from territorial dominion. 
Its use is common to all, and none have exclu- 
sive rights within it. The old claims to dominion 
over large portions of it have become obsolete, 
the last relic of them having disappeared when 
the arbitrators of Paris decided, in 1893, against 


the claim of the United States to exercise juris- 
diction in Behring Sea for the purpose of 
preventing vessels of other nations from catch- 
ing seals therein. There is a right of innocent 
passage through natural territorial waters when 
the channel connecting two portions of the high 
seas runs through them. AIL vessels at peace 
with the territorial power possess it ; and it has 
been secured as regards the artilieial channel 
of the Suez Canal by the convention of 1888, 
which neutralised that water-way. Fisheries 
in territorial waters ai’e reserved for subjects of 
the local sovereign ; fisheries in the high seas 
are open to all. But these simple rules are 
often modified by treaty stipulations. If a 
river flows through more countries than one, 
it is now the custom for them to grant recip- 
rocal rights of navigation. If a river flows 
between two countries, the territory of each 
extends to an imaginary line drawn along the 
middle channel {TImlweg). 

3. Jurisdiction . — Jurisdiction is in the main 
territorial ; but states have a personal jniisdic- 
tion over their own subjects wherever they 
may be, though it cannot be enforced if the 
territorial jurisdiction of any other power con- 
flicts with it. ^ Each state exercises authority 
over all persons and things within its territory, 
with some few exceptions. Questions of juris- 
diction assume an international aspect when twc 
states put forth conflicting claims with regard 
to the same individual Thus a person born in 
one country and naturalised in another, may 
be regarded by each as its citizen ; and, if he 
returns to the country of his birth, it may 
possibly deal with him in a way that causes 
the country of his naturalisation to interfere 
for his protection. England in 1870 recog- 
nised the naturalisation of her subjects abroad 
as depriving them of their British citizenship ; 
and, with regard to her naturalised subjects, 
she protects them abroad except in the countiy 
of their birth, hut there she will not interfeie 
on their behalf unless by its law they have 
ceased to he its subjects. This rule avoids 
all trouble ; hut countries which, like the 
United States, claim to protect their natural- 
ised subjects wherever they may he, meet 
with constant difficulties in the matter of 
compulsory military service. Latterly these 
have been avoided by treaty stipulations where- 
by the obligation is not to be enforced unless 
the person concerned had actually come under 
it before he left his native land. Citizens of 
one country domiciled in another must pay all 
state and local dues, but they cannot he com- 
pelled to serve in the army. Real property iff- 
for all purposes under the local law; bat if 
personal property is situated in one country and 
its owner is domiciled in another, the lex dmii- 
dlii (see Domicil) prevails with regard to it 
A state’s jurisdiction extends to all ships, except 
foreign men-of-war, in its territorial waters, to 
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all its own ships on the high seas, and to all 
pirates seized by its vessels. Some states follow 
France in declining to exercise authority ovej, 
foreign merchantmen in their ports, when only 
the interior order and discipline of the ship are 
concerned. In such cases the law of the country 
to whicli the ship belongs is applied. Foreign 
sovereigns visiting a countiy in an official 
cai>aeity, and the resident <hplomatic agents 
of foreign powers, are exceptions to the rule 
that a state’s jurisdiction extends to all persons 
and things within its territory. Their persons 
and property are inviolable. They are exempt 
from ordinary legal processes, and even in cases 
of grave misbehaviour all that can be done is to 
escort them out of the country. Land forces 
of foreign states may not enter the territory 
without permission ; but when in it they are 
under the authority of their own officers. 
Foreign ships of war enter friendly ports with- 
out special permission. While there they are 
exempt from the local jurisdiction in most 
matters, but are bound to observe port and health 
regulations, and also neutrality regulations 
should their country be a belligerent. They 
may give asylum in extreme cases to political 
refugees and fugitive slaves, but not to ordinary 
criminals. The local authorities have no right 
to effect arrests on board. Western states have 
obtained by treaty for their subjects in oriental 
countries under native rule exemption from the 
local jurisdiction, and subjection instead to con- 
sular courts of their own nationality or mixed 
tribunals. Most civilised powers are now bound 
by extradition treaties to surrender to one 
another criminals, who, having committed a 
grave offence in the territory of one state, suc- 
ceed in escaping to another. Political offenders 
are usually excepted from these stipulations. 

4. Equality . — The doctrine of equality means 
that the rights and obligations of each in- 
dependent state are the same, not that all arc 
equal in influence. Since outward forms are 
the signs of equality or the reverse, the rules of 
etiquette between states are treated of under 
this head. Some of them regulate precedence 
at court ceremonials, others are concerned with 
diplomatic rant and the order of the signatures 
to international documents, while a third class 
deal with salutes by foreign war- vessels visiting 
a port and salutes between vessels at sea. 

5. Diplomacy , — Diplomatic intercourse is now 
carried on by means of agents accredited by 
each state to its neighbours, and permanently 
resident at their capitals. These agents are 
divided into four classes : (1) ambassadors, 
and papal legates or nuncios ; (2) envoys and 
ministers plenipoteutiary accredited to sover- 
eigns ; (3) ministers resident accredited to sover- 
eigns ; (4) charges d’affaires accredited to 
ministers of foreign affairs. The classes rank 
in the order given ; but within each class pre- 
cedence is determined hy length of residence at 


the court to which its members are aecraiited. 
A state may refuse to receive a given individual 
as the diplomatic agent of another state if he is 
one of its own subjects, or personally obnoxious 
to its sovereign, or openly hostile to it or its 
institutions ; and it may ask for the recall of a 
diplomatic agent, and even dismiss him, if in 
its opinion he has seriously misconducted him- 
self. Such rejections are consistent with 
friendliness between the powers concerned, but a 
refusal to continue diplomatic intercourse at all 
is a sign of rupture and generally the prelude 
of war. Diplomatic ministers possess large 
immunities. In all matters governed hy the 
hx domiciUi their residence abroad is held to 
be a residence in their own country. Their 
persons are inviolable. They are free from legal 
processes. Their official residence may not be 
entered, except in extreme cases, by the local 
authorities, nor may their papers be seized. 
The members of their suite who are in the 
diplomatic service are free in most matters from 
the local jurisdiction ; and their wives and 
children, and even their servants, share their 
immunities to a considerable, though not very 
precisely detennined, degree. 

III. The Laws of Wae. 1. Prelimimry 
Points , — ^War is a contest carried on by public 
force between states, or between states and com- 
munities having, with regard to the contest, the 
rights of states. Private wars have been abol- 
ished in civilised countries. All wars are now 
public, in that they are carried on by govern- 
mental authority. There are various ways of 
obtaining redress hy force, which are held to 
lall short of war, though they diller from it 
only in the intention of the parties. They are 
reprisals, Embargo (s'.i?.), and pacific blockade 
(see Blockade). The first involves the destruc- 
tion or seizure hy one state of property belonging 
to another in the territory of the latter or on 
the high seas. The second is used when the 
aggrieved state seizes all the ships of the offend- 
ing nation found in its ports. The third is like 
an ordinary blockade except that the ships of 
third powers cannot he captured. No formal 
Declaration of "Waris necessary. The moment 
war begins the public armed forces on both 
sides are free to act, private individuals are 
obliged to refrain from pacific intercourse with 
enemy subjects, and some treaties with the 
enemy are abrogated, while others, such as ex- 
tradition treaties, are suspended. When a 
province or colony revolts from the mother- 
country, other powers may without offence 
accord it recognition of belligerency, if it carries 
on war in civilised fashion, possesses a regular 
government and a fafrly well-defined territcry, 
and if the interests of the recognising state 
demand that it should fix the statm of the 
revolted community. Such recognition grants 
all the rights and obligations conferred on law- 
ful belligerents. 
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2. Emmy Persom . — Enemy subjects found 
within a state’s territory at the outbreak of war 
are allowed to remain on condition that they 
live (quietly and peacefully and give no informa- 
tion or assistance to their own state. A right 
to expel them exists ; but it is rarely used, the 
action of the French government of national 
defence in expelling Germans from the depart- 
ment of the Seine in 18-70, being the only 
instance in modern times. The population 
of the enemy’s country is divided into com- 
batants and non-combatants. With regard to 
the former, q^uarter is given when asked for, 
prisoners are cared for, and, if possible, ex- 
changed; the sick and wounded are well 
treated and the practice of slaughtering the 
defenders of a fortress taken by assault has 
died out. With regard to the latter, they are 
to be protected from personal insult and injury ; 
but, when they reside in territory in the enemy's 
occupation, they may be compelled to perform 
. for him any service not distinctly military, and 
must give no aid or information to their own 
side. Women and children are sometimes 
allowed to leave places about to be bombarded. 

3. Enemy Property on Lmd , — Eeal property 
situated in the state and possessed by enemy 
subjects is not confiscated or sequestrated, nor 
is personal property unless the proper authorities 
order seizure. The outbreak, of war renders 
such property confiscable, but does not ipso facto 
confiscate it. Debts due from subjects of one 
belligerent to subjects of the other cannot be 
collected during the war, but thi right to demand 
them revives at the conclusion of peace. Debts 
due from a belligerent state to subjects of the 
enemy are not confiscable. Movables taken in 
war on land are called ‘ ‘ booty. ” They should be 
sold and the proceeds divided among all con- 
cerned according to a regular plan. If booty 
is recaptured before the captors have held it 
for twenty-four hours, or before they have 
brought it within their lines, it reverts to the 
original owners. When an invader holds a 
portion of his enemy’s country in firm possession, 
he is said to occupy it. In that case he may 
use immovables belonging to the invaded state, 
and, though he may not alienate them, he may 
appropriate the rents and profits derived from 
them, unless they are devoted to the support of 
religion, charity, or education. State movables 
may be appropriated and alienated, except legal 
documents, state papers, works of art, and 
scientific instruments. Neither private im- 
movables nor the profits arising from them 
may be confiscated, but military necessity 
justifies their destruction. Private movables 
are unconfisoable unless of immediate use in 
war. Eequisitions may be levied on ‘occupied 
districts, which are thereby compelled to furnish 
articles needed for the daily consumption of the 
invaders. The taxe? are paid into their mili- 
tary chest, and sometimes further sums are 


exacted under the name of contributions (see 
Enemy Goods). 

4. Enemy Property at Sea . — Maritime capture 
can be carried on in the territorial waters of 
either belligerent and on the high seas. Private 
as well as public property may be captured ; but 
vessels exclusively engaged in works of explor- 
ation, discovery, or humanity, vessels engaged 
in coast fisheries, and vessels driven by stress 
of weather into their adversary’s ports, are 
usually exempt from seizure. Moreover, in 
recent wars merchant vessels of one belligerent 
found in the ports of the other at the outbreak 
of war have been allowed a reasonable time to 
depart, and cargoes of works of hrt have been 
restored to enemy owners. And further, enemy 
goods not contraband laden on board neutral 
vessels are free from capture under the Declara- 
tion of Paris of 1856 (see article on that subject). 
With the exceptions just given, enemy ships, 
and enemy goods on enemy ships, are good 
prize. Belligerent cruisers have a right to stop 
and overhaul all merchantmen on the high seas 
in order to discover whether they are liable to 
capture. Prize Courts are established by belli- 
gerents to try the validity of captures made by 
their cruisers ; and it is the duty of captors to 
bring every prize in for adjudication. But 
extreme necessity is held to justify the destruc- 
tion at sea of vessels taken from the enemy. If 
captured property is recaptured, it is restored 
under certain conditions to its original owners. 
Great Britain restores if the recapture is made 
during the same war. 

6. Agents and Instruments of • Warfare . — 
Regular soldiers and sailors are legitimate com- 
batants ; but guerilla troops and levies en masse 
are held lawful only when they can be easily 
distinguished from non-combatants and respect 
the laws of war in their operations. Savage or 
half-civilised troops, regularly embodied and 
drilled, and led by civilised officers, are employed 
by many states. Privateers are forbidden by 
the Declaration of Paris ; but the question of 
the legality of a volunteer navy, raised by 
Germany in 1870, has not been definitely 
settled. The crews of merchant ships may 
not fight except to resist an attack upon their 
own vessel. Assassination, the poisoning of 
food and water, and the use of poisoned 
weapons and of explosive bullets below 14 
oz. in weight, are forbidden. Devastation 
of an enemy’s temtory is deemed lawful only 
when justified by* overwhelming military neces- 
sity. Stratagems which involve breaches of 
faith are condemned, 

IV. The La.w of Neutrality. 1. Tke 
Nature of Neutrality . — Neutrality is the condi- 
tion of those states which in time of war take 
no part in the contest, but continue pacific 
intercourse with the "belligerents. Neutral 
governments must give no assistance to either 
belligerent and preserve perfect indpartiality 
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between tbem. Neutralised states are those 
which, like Belgium and Switzerland, are 
obliged, as a condition of having their national 
existence respected and defended by other 
states, to abstain from warfare except in the 
strictest self-defence. Provinces have been 
neutralised, and also persons and things, such 
as those concerned with the care o^ the sick and 
wounded, which have been protected by the 
Geneva Convention of 1864. The Suez Canal 
was neutralised by a great international treaty 
in 1888. 

2. Rights and OUigations as hehoeen 
Belligerent and Neutral Blates . — belligerent 
state may not carry 'on hostilities within neutral 
territory, or use it as a base of operations, or 
‘recruit in it, or obtain supplies of arms or war- 
like stores for its cruisers in neutral ports and 
waters. Its vessels must obey reasonable 
regulations made by any neutral as to 'the 
length of their stay in its ports, the admission 
or exclusion of their prizes, and the amount of 
coal they may take in. If its troops are driven 
across a neutral frontier they must submit to 
being disarmed and interned. A neutral state 
is bound not to give armed assistance to either 
belligerent, nor to permit belligerent troops to 
march through its territory, nor to sell ships 
or arms to belligerents, nor to lend money to 
either of them, nor to allow them, or its own 
subjects for them, to levy troops, or fit out 
armed expeditions within its dominions or 
increase the armament or fighting crew of any 
vessel of war in its waters. It must restrain 
its subjects from engaging in the military 
service of belligerents withiE its territory or 
accepting letters of marque from them ; and 
it lies under a vaguely -defined obligation to 
prevent the original departure from its terri- 
tory of vessels built and fitted out therein for 
the naval service of either belligerent. The 
Geneva arbitration of 1872 has not cleared up 
this point. 

3. Ordinary Maritime Ga^ptwre . — The old 
rule that governed cases of maritime capture 
uncomplicated oy special circumstances of 
character, destination or control, was that 
enemies’ goods were prize, even if found on 
neutral ships, and neutral goods were not prize, 
even if found on board enemies’ ships. 
Attempts began in the 17 th century to sub- 
stitute for it the rule that enemies’ goods in 
neutral ships were not prize, and with this was 
joined the rule that neutral goods on enemies’ 
ships were prize. The Declaration of Paris 
adopted the portion of the opposing rules most 
favourable to neutrals, and decreed that enemies’ 
goods, except contraband of war, should be free 
under the neutral flag ; and neutral goods, with 
the same exception, should be free under the 
enemies’ flag (see Deolaeatiok of Paeis). 
Neutral goods on board a belligerent cruiser are 
liable to capture, and they would probably be 


adjudged good prize if found on an armed 
enemy merchantman. Resistance by neutral 
merchantmen to belligerent search renders both 
ship and cargo good prize. In the absence 
of special agreement neutrals cannot avoid 
belligerent search by sending their merchant- 
men to sea under the convoy of their ships of 
war. Neutral vessels under belligerent convoy- 
are good prize. 

4. ContrabaTid Trade . — Belligerents have a 
right of capturing on the way to the enemy snch 
goods as are directly necessary to the conduct 
of his hostilities, even though they are carried 
in neutral vessels. The goods are called 
“contraband of war" (see Conteaband) ; and 
the offence of the neutral consists not in selling 
them, hut in carrying them. A belligerent 
destination is essential ; and if a merely colour- 
able neutral destination is interposed between 
the port of departure and the real termination of 
the voyage, the doctrine of continuous voyages 
applies, and the goods are condemned as contra- 
band. Articles useful primarily and ordinarily 
for warlike purposes, such as arms and ammuni- 
tion, and the machinery for making them, ar*) 
always contraband. Articles useM primarily 
and ordinarily for peaceful purposes, such as 
books, music and furniture, are never contra- 
band. With regard to articles useful for war- 
like and peaceful purposes indifferently, techni- 
cally termed articles andpitis usils, such as 
clothing, food and coal, there is great difference 
of opinion. British and American courts and 
jurists favour the doctrine of occasional 
contraband, which makes them good prize or 
not according to such circumstances as the 
nature of the port to which they are going, the 
special character of the goods themselves, and 
the special needs of the enemy. Continental 
opinion inclines strongly to a restriction of the 
fist of contraband goods, and as a rule rejects 
the doctrine of occasional contraband, though 
iu 1884 France endeavoured to regard food (rice) 
as contraband in the course of her operations 
against China. The British doctrine is strongly 
based in reason and authority, but there can b« 
no doubt that our courts and statesmen have 
sometimes given it an undue extension. The 
usual penalty for carrying contraband is confis- 
cation of the contraband goods, but the whole 
cargo is confiscated if the proportion of contra- 
band goods to innocent goods is large, and 
both belong to the same owner. The vessel also 
is confiscated if it is owned by the owner of the 
contraband goods, or if any fraudulent device, 
such as showing false papers, is used to avoid 
capture. 

5. Blockade . — ^Belligerents have the right to 
capture neutral merchant vessels attempting to 
enter or le%ve the enemy’s ports, if they are able 
to maintain a ship of war 6r a squadron in such 
a position that any attempt at ingress or egress 
is e min ently dangerous. But they cannot 
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obtain this right by merely proclaiming a port 
or a coast-line blockaded, and supporting the 
proclamation by no force at all or by an 
entirely inadequate one. Such attempts are 
called paper blockades. ‘When the Declaration 
of Paris asserted that a blockade to be binding 
must be effective, it did but declare an undoubted 
principle of international law. Military or 
st'ategic blockades are those y^hich are carried 
on with a view to the ultimate reduction of the 
place blockaded. Commercial blockades are 
those carried on with the object of weakening 
the enemy by cutting off his external trade. 
They are certainly lawful ; but there is a 
growing feeling against them caused by the 
fact ‘that with modern facilities of land 
communication they will in most cases cripple 
neutral trade without inflicting serious injury 
upon the belligerent subjected to them. Wiien 
a state establishes a blockade, it generally sends 
a diplomatic notification thereof to neutral 
governments. The British school of publicists 
hold this to be equivalent to notification to 
neutral ship-masters, but the Trench school 
require a warning to be given direct to the 
neutral ship-master on his first approach to the 
blockaded port. Thus notification has little or 
no effect in Trench practice ; whereas English 
prize law varies considerably according to its 
presence or absence. The doctrine of continuous 
voyages applies to Blockade (g'.'w.) as well as 
to Contraband (q.v.). The offence of breach of 
blockade attaches the moment the blockade- 
runner leaves its own waters, and is not 
deposited till the end of the return voyage. 
The usual penalty is confiscation of ship and 
cargo ; but, if they belong to different persons 
and the owner of the cargo did not know that 
the port of destination was blockaded, the ship 
alone is confiscated. 

6. Unneutral S&rvice . — Neutral individuals 
are forbidden to perform certain services for a 
belUgereut, such as transmitting signals or 
messages for warlike purposes, carrying military 
or naval despatches, or carrying persons in the 
military, naval or civil service of the belligerent 
government. These are not matters of con- 
traband trade. They amount to entering the 
service of the belligerent, though to a limited 
degree and for a temporary purpose. It is some- 
times difficult to draw the line between what is 
allowed and what is forbidden in these matters. 
Tor instance it has been decided that to carry 
men returning from abroad to perform military 
duties in a belligerent army was not unneutral 
service, because the men were unarmed and 
unorganised and travelled as ordinary passengers, 
though cases of arms were in the hold of the 
vessel which took them. But it has also been 
-decided that to carry shipwrecked officers and 
men of a belligerent navy home to their own 
country was unneutral service, because they 
•were organised and the vessel was specially 


hired by their government to transport them 
The two important tests are the knowledge of 
the master of the vessel, and the character of 
the contract he enters into. If he knows that 
he is signalling or carrying persons useful iu 
war for a belligerent, and especially if in addi- 
tion he has,, made a special contract with an 
agent of the belligerent government, he will 
not, if captured, escape the penalty of the 
confiscation of bis ship. Usages are growing 
up in favour of the exemption of duly certified 
and sealed mailbags from belligerent search ; 
but at present they have not crystallised into 
law. Exemption has been granted in recent 
wars as a matter of comity. 
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I. Introduction. — Many more or less complex 
cases are brought before courts of law, so connected 
with different countries that it becomes a question 
of what country the law ought to be applied to 
them. The department of law which answers that 
question is called private international law, or the 
Conflict of Laws (q.u). Its basis is sometimes 
said to be international comity, as if it was only 
through comity that a court ever applies a foreign 
law. But this is not so. Suppose, for example, 
that the heirship to an estate in England depends 
on the validity of a mairiage which took place 
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ia Scotland. The English court is impelled hy 
much more than comity to apply Scotch law. 
and not English, to the question whether that 
marriage could he valid without the presence oi 
a clergyman or- a registrar. The selection of a 
law is itself matter of legal principle, which ought 
to lead to the same selection bemg made in all 
countries. And to a great extent that result is 
attained, hut in many cases the selection is so 
difficult that neither ^ countries, nor all judges 
and authors in the same country, are agreed on 
it. The subject is eminently one which lies inter 
apices jicns. As may he seen from the example 
just given, the questions dealt with in it arise 
not only "between independent states, as France 
and Italy, hut also between different parts of the 
same state possessing distinct systems of law, as 
England and Scotland, And the principles, and 
the solutions to which ther lead, are the same 
for both cases, so far as circumstances permit. 

II. Domioilb and Nationality.— Domicile and 
political nationality occur so frequently among the 
circumstances determining the selection of a law 
that the careful examination of those two charac- 
teristics, with a view to the classification of persons 
by them, is considered to he a branch of private 
international law. DomicOe is divided into that 
of origin and that of choice (see Domicil). 
Without going into all the distinctions necessary 
in practice, the former is the domicile which a 
person derives at his birth, usually from his father, 
and the latter is that which a person of fnU age 
establishes for himself by fixing his residence 
within a certain jurisdiction, with a sufficient 
character of permanence. There is on the 
continent of Europe a wide and growing tendency 
to substitute political nationality, as a determining 
element m the selection of a law where a person 
is concerned, for domicile, which is the older 
criteiion. English judges have not followed that 
movement, and, even where it prevails, no test 
but domicile can be applied to distinguish persons 
who, within the same independent state, belong 
to parts possessing distinct systems of law, as 
Englishmen from Scotchmen, Austrians from 
Hungarians, or men of New York from Pennsyl- 
vanians. The law which belongs to a person, and 
the jurisdiction to which he is subject, either on 
the ground of his domicile or on that of his 
nationality, are called his personal law and juris- 
diction. That term, for the purposes of the 
English courts, means the law or jurisdiction 
of the domicile, even although the person in 
question is of British nationality, but has a non- 
British domicile. In certain other countries — 
France, for instance, — the personal law or jurisdic- 
tion is taken to he that of the nationality, subject 
to the necessity of using domicile in order to dis- 
tinguish persons of, say, British nationality into 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, South Africans, or others. 

III. Capaoitt, — This may be absolute or 
relative. The question whether a person is of 
the age required by law to make a will, marry, 
or conclude any other contract, is one of absolute 
capacity ; that of whether two persons are in- 
capable of marrying one another on the ground 
of consanguinity or affinity is one of relative 
capacity. Both kinds of capacity have usually 


been referred on the continent of Europe to 
the personal law, and ui England also the capacity 
to make a will has always been referred to the 
law of the testator’s domicile. But in England 
formerly the capacity, whether absolute or relative, 
for marriage or any other contract, was referred 
to the law of the place where it was entered into, 
the lex loci contractus c&ldrrati; and so it still 
is in the United States. Now, however, Lord 
"Westhury, Lord Justice Cotton, and Lord Hals- 
bury, have pronounced that capacity depends 
entirely on the law of the domicile. 

TV. Minors and Lunatics.— The guardians 
and curators, whether of the person or of the 
estate, appointed for a minor or a lunatic by the 
jurisdiction which claims him on the ground either 
of his nationality or his domicile, can exercise 
their functions in England, both as to his person 
and as to his movable property. But the English 
court also has jurisdiction, and can appoint 
guardians or committees, though it will only do 
so in aid of the foreign jurisdiction, so long as 
the appointees of the latter are not abusing their 
powers. 

V. Marriage and Divoeob.— The validity of 
a marriage, as regards the form of its celebration, 
like that of any other contract, is universally held 
to be governed by the law of the place of celebra- 
tion. "We have seen the rules as to the capacity of 
the parties.^ Divorce has been granted in England 
when the husband, whether petitioner or re- 
spondent, is resident here, though his residence 
may not amount to domicile ; but the English, 
court shows a strong tendency not to recognise 
the divorce of persons domiciled in England, when 
decreed hy a foreign court on the ground of mere 
residence, and since the decision in Le Mesurier v. 
Le Mesimer, June 1895, it is probable that m 
future it will only he granted in England to persons 
domiciled here. The place where a marriage was 
contracted is immaterial in a suit for divorce, and 
the grounds for decreeing divorce can only be 
those which are admitted by the law of the 
country in which the court sits, the lex fori. 

YI. Property and Wills. — Property is divided 
into movable and immovable, terms which are 
equivalent to our personal and real estate, except 
that terms of years in land are immovable property 
though personal estate in England. This line of 
demarcation between movables and immovables 
is recognised for the purposes of private inter- 
national law even in England. 

A distinctiou must be drawn between questions 
affecting a particular piece of property, movable 
or immovable, and those affecting the entirety of 
a person’s property, or of the movable part of it, 
on the occasion of his marriage or death. The 
former class of questions, as, for instance, the 
form and effect of a conveyance of land, or the 

1 One consequence of those rules is that a man 
domiciled m England gams nothing by going through 
the form of marriage with his deceased wife's sister, 
even in a European country where such marriages are 
allowed to its own subjects. The relative capacity 
being generally tested in Europe by the personal law, 
it will not be a marriage even where the form is gone 
through, unless the parties have previously naturalised 
themselves there, or transferred their domicile to that 
country, which would be incompatible with the in- 
tention of returning to live in EnglamL 
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conditions necessary for passing tlie property in 
a lot of deal planks, are decided "by the law of 
tke country wiere tke piece of property is, the 
lex situs. As to - the latter class of questions, the 
oldest rule, still maintained in England, deter- 
mined the rights which husband and wife take 
in one another’s movables on marriage by the 
law of their domicile, which is necessarily that of 
the husband, and determined the beneficial suc- 
cession to the movables of a testator or intestate 
by the law of his last domicile, but left sinular 
questions for immovables to the Ux situs. Now, 
however, there is a growing tendency on the 
continent to consider that the whole mass of a 
person’s property, immovable as well as movable, 
ought to be dealt with on his marriage or death 
as a unit, in accordance with his personal law. 

What has been said as to the beneficial succession 
to movables on death being governed by the law 
of the deceased’s last domicile (or nationality) 
applies, as <a general rule, to distribution on 
intestacy and to the validity of wills in matters 
of substance, such as the proportion of his property 
of which a testator can dispose, or the extent to 
which he may tie up his property. The formal 
validity of a will, as with respect to the number 
of witnesses, or to its being notarial or holograph, 
has usually been referred on the continent, in 
common with the forms of contracts and acts in 
general, to the law of the place where it is made, 
the lex loci actus. But the old English practice 
required that a will of movables should he made 
also in the form of the domicile, so that both in 
this case and in that of contracts it took the 
peculiar line of determining both formal and 
substantial validity by the same* law, though with 
this difference, that in contracts the rule for the 
capacity was taken from that for the form, the 
law of the place of contract, while in wills the 
rule for the form was taken from that for the 
substance, the law of the domicile. But now, by 
Lord Kingsdown’s act, a will of personal estate 
will be held in the United Kingdom to have been 
well made if it follows the form either of the 
testator’s last domicile, or of the country in which 
he was domiciled when it was made ; or, if he 
was a British subject, that of the place where it 
was made ; or, if such British subject made it out 
of the United Kingdom, the form required in that 
part of the British dominions in which he had 
his domicile of origin. 

VII. Contracts and Torts.— The validity of a 
contract in point of form is determined by the 
law of the place where it was made, except that 
foreign stamps are not required in England on 
bills of exchange. In other contracts it is agreed 
that foreign stamps, which are necessary to their 
validity where made, cannot be dispensed with ; 
but that principle is frittered away in England by 
a doctrine that a contract may be valid although, 
for want of a stamp, no available obligation arises 
from it. 

The mtriasic validity and the effects of a 
contract are determined by the law of that country 
with which the contract has the most real con- 
nection, especially by the law of the country to 
which the parties looked as that in which it was 
to bo fulfilled. 


In order that an act may be sued on in England 
as a Tort, it must be a tortious one both by the 
law of the country where it was done and by 
English law. 

VIII. Limitation of Actions.— No part oi 
private international law presents more difference 
of doctrine between authors, or more difference of 
practice between different countries, and between 
different periods in the same country, than this. 
In England it is settled that the time of limitation 
is always the English one, and within that time 
actions are entertained on contracts or tortious 
actSj though barred by the law of the country to 
■which the contract properly belonged or where 
the act was done, and after that time are not 
entertained, though the obligation from the 
contract or tort is in full vigour in that country. 

IX. BANsaiUPTOT. — There has always been a 
considerable body of opinion in favour of bringing 
all the assets and all the liabilities of a bankrupt 
into one focus at his domicile, but this has been re- 
sisted not only, as in the somewhat parallel cases 
of marriage and death, by the theoretical objection 
to comprising immovable assets in the principle, 
but also by the practical convenience which is 
often found in having concurrent banlcruptcies 
in the different countries where the debtor has 
carried on business, instead of sending all the 
creditors to his domicile, from which they may be 
very remote. In England every one is subject to 
be adjudicated bankrupt who is domiciled here, 
or -within the last year has ordinarily resided or 
had a dwelling-house or place of business here ; 
that he has been made bankrupt elsewhere does 
not prevent his being adjudicated one here, if it 
seems expedient to the court that this should be 
done j the syndics, or other admiuistrators ap- 
pointed in a bankruptcy in the debtor’s domicile, 
can sweep his movable property in England within 
their administration, so long as there is no con- 
current bankruptcy against him here ; an English 
creditor must hand over to the trustees in an 
English bankruptcy any payment which, after 
its commencement, and not by virtue of any 
security given prior to its commencement, he 
has obtained out of the bankrupt’s movables in 
a non -British country; and a discharge under 
the bankrupt law of a foreign country will only 
relieve the debtor, in England, from contracts 
governed as to their effects by the law of the 
same country, and from torts committed in it. 

X. Foreign Judgments.— A foreign judgment, 
for a sum of money, can be sued on in England 
when the court which pronounced it was competent 
by reason of the defendant’s being either a subject 
of that country by nationality, or domiciled in it, 
or resident in it in a sense looser than that which 
is needed for domicile but such as is generally 
sufficient for jurisdiction. All these are grounds 
of competence having reference to the defendant’s 
person, and are admitted as such everywhere. 
Where the competence of the foreign court was 
founded on the circumstance that the obligation 
sued on had special reference to that country, 
there is no equ^ly general acceptance of definite 
rules for jurisdiction, and the English court will 
not now admit an action on the foreign judgment. 
In any case where the competence of the foreign 
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court is admitted and tie action entertained, the 
foreign judgment will he allowed the force of res 
judicata^ that is to say, the defendant will not be 
allowed to dispute it, for alleged error either of 
fact or of law. The courts of many countries 
entertain actions not resting on any of the grounds 
of competence above mentioned. In France, for 
instance, a Frenchman can sue, although both the 
defendant and the obligation may have no connec- 
tion ,with France. But the judgments in such 
action^ will not be enforced in any other country 
than that in which they are pronounced. The 
grounds above mentioned are the only ones of what 
may be called international competence. 

XI. Procedtoe. — This is always governed by 
the lex fori; that is to say, every court follows its 
own procedure, and no other, whether in rules of 
evidence or in any other particular. 

XII. The Method op Amendment. — ^We must 
warn the reader that our limits have only allowed 
us to present a selection of important points, and 
to treat them especially with reference to the rules 
prevailing in England, and in a very general way 
even with reference to those rules. We hope, 
however, that enough has been said to show how 
desirable it is that the subject should be settled 
on a uniform basis for all countries, and how 
hopeless it is that such a result should be attained 
except by international agreement. Doctrinal dis- 
cussion has been at work for seven centuries, with 
no further result than we have seen. Govern- 
ments have therefore been at last impelled to take 
up the subject, and in September 1893 the delegates 
of fourteen countries met at the Hague, on the 
invitation of the Netherlands, in a conference on 
the codification of private international law. In 
June 1894 the conference reassembled, the delegates 
of sixteen countries taking part, and a portion of 
the work, amounting to fifty-nine articles, has been 
drafted and submitted to the respective govern- 
ments. It is much to be regretted that the 
British government declined the invitation to the 
conference (see Conflict op Laws). 

[The following are a few of the principal works. 
England : Westlake, Private International Law, 
3rd ed., 1890. — Foote, Foreign and Dornestic 
Law, 2nd ed., 1890. — Dicey, Law of Domicil, 
1879. — United States : Wharton, Conflict of Laws, 
2nd ed., 1881. — Story, Conflict of Laws, often 
re-edited : Continent of Europe : von Bar, trans- 
lated from German into English, by Gillespie, 2nd 
ed., 1892. — Laine, 1888. — Asser, translated from 
Dutch into French by Rivier, 1884. — R&oue de 
Droit International et de Legislation Comjparee, 
Brussels, from 1869. — Journal du Droit Inter- 
national Prize et de la Jurisigrudence Cmn^aree, 
Paris, from 1874.] J.w. 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES. A cer- 
tain number of stocks and shares are dealt in 
indiscriminately : on the London market, on the 
Paris bourse, on the exchanges of Geimany or 
Austria, on those of Holland, and even in New 
York. The ability of holders to realise in any 
of these markets, or in that one out of several 
which may happen to be the best for his purpose, 
puts such stocks into a different category from 
those which depend upon a single local and 


limited market. To give instances, the bonds 
of the French or Italian governments are dealt 
in freely on most of the European exchanges, 
and of Italian bonds it might be said that the 
best market is almost anywhere outside Italy. 
The locale of market for specific government 
bonds changes from time to time. Thus, since 
Russia grew, or was thought to have grown 
inimical to England, Russian bonds were 
gradually realised here and sent to Germany or 
Holland or France ; and, w^hereas Gemany was 
the chief market for Russian securities, after 
London had lost taste for Russian stocks, France 
afterwards stepped in and by degrees relieved 
German holders of a large portion of the Russian 
sterling bonds which had been bought in 
Berlin, Frankfort, and on other stock markets 
of Germany. The shares and bonds of the 
South Austrian Railway Company (formerly 
Lombardo-Venetian) were at one time a favourite 
medium of remittance between markets, these 
being realisable not only in Vienna, but just 
as freely in Berlin or Paris or London. Of 
late years certain American railroad shares have 
taken the rank and distinctive features of inter- 
national securities, and hankers have been heard 
to declare that they would rather advance money 
upon American railroad shares which carried no 
dividend, and which might be thought intrinsic- 
ally valueless, but which could be realised in 
almost an3rgreat market of the world at a pinch, 
than lock up money in British Colonial stocks 
for which the market was confined to London, 
and was not always a free market even on the 
London stock exchange. A large part of the 
remittances betw'een countries is now conducted 
by means of the purchase and sale by arbitrage 
dealers of these international securities. Noth- 
ing can he more prompt than the execution 
of an order by telegraph to buy or sell in Paris 
securities which were sold or bought against those 
operations in London, for example. These 
arbitrage dealings have a strong influence on 
the exchanges. Thus, suppose money is scarce 
in London and plentiful in Paris, the scarcity 
here naturally induces holders of French or 
other bonds to realise. The pressure to sell 
in this market reduces the price in London below 
the equivalent on the Paris bourse. Instantly 
the arbitrage dealer sees his opportunity, buys 
here — in the cheaper market, that is— and sells 
in Paris, which is contemporaneously the dearer 
market. The French exchange on London 
thereupon tends to rise, and cash drifts hither if 
the operations described are sufiSciently large 
and numerous (see Arbitrage). a. e. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE. A term used 
to describe commercial dealings between different 
countries, as opposed to those taking place within, 
a single country or region. The separation 
between foreign and domestic trade, due origin- 
ally to the importance attributed to the former 
in the Mercantile System (^.z?.), has been re- 
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ifcained on scientific grounds. There is not such 
facility for moving labour and capital from 
country to country as would equalise wages and 
profits, while the effect of cost of carriage and 
other obstacles to exchange is very prominent. 
The ordinary theory of exchange therefore failing 
to completely interpret the facts, a special ex- 
planation is needed, the outlines of which are ; — 

The difficulty of moving labour and capital is 
regarded as the cause of the peculiar features 
of foreign trade. “A nation in the economic 
sense is a group of producers within which labour 
and capital freely circulate ” (Bagehot), while 
they do not easily pass outside it. This relative 
immobility, sometimes regarded {e.g. by J. S. 
Mill) as the result of distance solely, seems more 
correctly conceived by Caiehes as the j)roduct of 
• all the forces — “viz. geographical distance, dif 
ferences in institutions, language, religion, and 
social customs ” — ^which separate the economic 
groups called “ nations.” As labour and capital 
cannot move freely from country to country, 
normal international values will not depend 
on cost of production, the existence of indus- 
trial competition bemg requisite for the full 
operation of that regulator. N'evertheless ex- 
changes between countries will be advantageous 
owing to (1) diversities in natural resources, and 
(2) the existence of special industrial aptitudes, 
the result of social development. Though cost 
will not determine value, it will not be without 
effect on the course of trade. ‘ ‘ The existence of 
international trade” depends on “ a difference in 
the comparative as contradistinguished from the 
absolute cost of produciug the commodities ex- 
, changed” (Caimes). If, e,g., England gives 
France coal in exchange for wine, the cost of 
producing coal as compared with wine must be 
less m the former than in the latter country. 

It is conceivable that both coal and wine 
may be more cheaply produced in France, but 
the advantage being greater in the case of wine, 
it is profitable to obtain coal by means of ex- 
change ; thus a difference in comparaiive cost 
of producing commodities will suffice to create a 
trade in them, unless (a) the hindrances to 
exchange be such as to absorb the gain, or (6) 
other countries offer more favourable terms. Cost 
of production, so far as it is ojperative wUMn the 
trading coimtries{s^Q Competition and Custom) 
acts as a limiting force on foreign trade. Within 
the bounds set by comparative cost exchanges 
are mainly governed by the strength of reciprocal 
demand (see International’ Yalue). 

The benefit of international as of all exchange 
lies in the increased enjoyments of the ex- 
changers and therefore in the goods received, i.e. 
the only direct advantage of foreign commerce 
consists in the imports (Mill). Exports are 
merely the price or consideration paid for what 
is obtained by these means, a proposition which 
follows from and illustrates Adam Smith’s 
maxim, “ Consumption is the sole end and pur- 


pose of all production ... a maxim so perfectly 
self-evident that it would be absurd to attempt 
to prove it.” 

The general gain of foreign trade can be 
further divided into, (1) the obtaining of articles 
which could not be produced at home ; (2) the 
cheapening of goods which could be so produced 
but at greater cost ; (3) the more efficient dis- 
tribution of industrial forces and consequent 
larger production by the extension of “the 
territorial division of labour ” (Torrens), the 
last chiefly found in the case of manufactures. 

Possible evil results should in ’ theoretical 
discussion be noted, viz. (1) specialisation of 
industry, of which foreign trade is but one form, 
increases the chance of so-called over* (really 
mis-) production. It is more difficult to gauge 
the amount of product required in a widely 
extended market ; and such disturbances as wars 
and failure of crops may produce serious effects. 
(2) The extension of international exchange 
may intensify the action of the “ law of diminish* 
ing returns.” In the case of a food-exporting 
country increased foreign trade is equivalent to 
an increase of population. When the product 
is an exhaustible one {e.g. English coal or 
Peruvian guano), the evil is more apparent (op. 
Jevons, Goal Question, pp. 370 seq.). See Mines 
AND Minerals, Exhaustion op. 

In interpreting the facts of international 
trade, valuable assistance is afforded by the 
proposition that “gold and silver having been 
chosen for the general medium of circulation, 
they are by the competition of commerce dis- 
tributed in such proportions amongst the dif- 
ferent countries of the world as to accommodate 
themselves to the natural traffic which would 
take place if no such metals existed and the 
trade between countries were purely a trade of 
barter (Ricardo). Its truth is shown by con- 
sidering (that any other distribution would be 
unstable, as either export or import of bullion 
would be necessary ; it is in fact a special case 
of the general law that relative prices must be 
adjusted to relative values. 

Until this proposition was formulated “ the 
theory of foreign trade was,” as Mill justly 
remarks, “an unintelligible chaos.” By its aid 
the problems of international trade and values 
are freed from a complicating element. The 
precious metals can be regarded as simply an 
instrument for facilitating exchanges ; normal 
values are not altered by their fluctuations (see 
Money), which only affect Monetary 

changes, like any other trade disturbance, may be 
followed by temporary movements, which how- 
ever do not invalidate the general principles. 

The actual working of international frade is 
carried on by means of the Forbi&n Exchanges, 
(g-.u) supplemented by telegraphic facilities and 
the modern developments of Banking {q.'o. ), but 
as in the case of money these agencies alter no 
essential feature. The fundamental conditions 
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of exchange Lold good alike under a “barter,” 
“money,” or “credit economy.” 

The above outlined theory famishes a logical 
'basis for the practical rule of Eeee Teade (g.-w.). 
“ To those who accept the economic theory of 
international trade, no further proof of the essen- 
tial soundness of this fandamental principle 
of commercial policy is needed ” (Caimes, cp. 
Cherbuliez, t. 2, p. 56), though particular theoreti- 
cal exceptions may be suggested (cp. Mill, Prin- 
dple $3 bk V. ch. 10, § 1 ; Sidgwick, bk. iii. ch. v.). 
It may also be usefally employed in discussing 
the effect of taxation on imports and exports 
(op. Mill, Essays and Prmdples^ bk. v. ch. 4, § 6). 

■ The theory of international trade first stated 
by Ricardo, more elaborately developed by Mill 
and Cairnes, may be regarded as the recognised 
English doctrine, though there are some dissen- 
tients {s.g, H. D. Macleod), and even those who 
do not reject the theory, sometimes, with Prof. 
SiDGWiOK, minimise its importance. On the 
continent it has not met with much acceptance, 
being either ignored or controverted. The prin- 
cipal objections may be grouped as : (1) inter- 
national does not differ from domestic ti’ade, and 
therefore needs no special explanation ; (2) the 
assumptions made are incorrect, so that the 
conclusions do not interpret the facts (Couenot, 
(3) though logically correct, they have 
no application to the complications of actual 
trade (Lexis). Some continental writers have 
however given admirable expositions, especially 
A. E. Cherbuliez. 

[Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy and, 
Taocation (1817), ch. vii. — Toirens, Economists 
refuted (1808) ; ib. External Com Trade, 1st ed. 
(1816). — J. S. Mill, Essays on some UnsetUeA 
Questions of Pol, Econ., pp, 1-46 (1844) ; Prin- 
ciples, bk. iii. ch. 17-22 inclusive. — Caimes, Lead- 
ing Principles, pt. iii. (1874). — A. E. Cherbuliez, 
Pricis de la Science Economigue (Paris, 1862) t. i. 
pp. 385-391. — Mangoldt, Gnindriss{2Tid.ed. 1871) 
pp, 97* seq. 203 seq. — Most English text-books 
contain statements of the theory (e.g. Fawcett, 
Walker, MacVane, Andrews). — See also Bastable, 
Theory of JntematiorujZ Trade (1887). — Beaujon, 
Handd en Sandel^olUieh (Harlem, 1888). — ^Por 
criticism, see A Cournot, Thtorie des Richesses 
(1863), livre iii. ch. 6. — Lexis, art. “ Handel ” in 
^chonberg’s Eandhuch der PolUischen Oekonomie 
(2ndAu.) bk. ii.pp. 763-758. Also references under 
International Value, Theory op.] c. f. b. 

INTERNATIONAL VALUE, Theory of. 
The problem of international mlm, as distinct 
from that of international trade, "deals with the 
question, “On what principle is the increase 
of wealth wliich results” from foreign trade 
“shared amongst the nations which co-operate 
in producing it?” Or, since the division of 
gain depends on the ratio of exchange, “’What 
causes determine the proportions in which trad- 
ing nations exchange their products ” (Caimes). 
Its solution depends on an application of the 
fundamental principle of supply and demand. 


Under International TEAnE(g.'y.), itappeared 
that the teims of exchange must lie between 
limits fixed by the relative costs of producing 
the exchanged goods in the trading countries. 
Thus if the production of 10 yards of cotton 
yam or of silk requires a given cost in France, 
while 20 yards of cotton-yarn can he produced 
in England at the cost of 10 yards of silk, 
the exchange of English cotton-yam for French 
silk may be profitably carried on at. any ratio 
between 10 yards si& : 10 yards cotton-yam, 
and 10 yards silk ; 20 yards cotton-yam. Less 
than the former France will not take, more 
than the latter England wiU not give. Within 
these hounds the rate of exchange will depend 
primarily on the comparative strength of de- 
mand. Should the English demand for silk 
be keen, while that of France for cotton-yam 
is feeble, the terms of exchange will probably 
approach to 10 yards silk for 20 yards cotton- 
yam, the precise ratio being so fixed as to equal- 
ise the reciprocal demand for the exchanged 
commodities : e.g. if, at the ratio 10 yards silk : 
1 9 yards cotton-yam, England takes just 100,000 
yanis silk and France 190,000 yards cotton, 
the “ equation of international demand ” (J. S. 
MiE) wUl he attained, and so long as the condi- 
tions are unchanged the ratio will be stable. 
An increased demand on the part of either 
country will tend to alter the terms to its dis- 
advantage— suppose that France needs more 
than 190,000 yards of cotton she wiU have to 
offer say 10 yards silk for 18 yards cotton, and 
the amounts exchanged may be 110,000 yards 
silk for 198,000 yards cotton-yam, which will 
again equalise reciprocal demand. 

In the simple casd supposed the equation of 
demand is not determinate ; “several different 
rates . . . may aU equally fulfil the conditions. 
. . . It is conceivable that they might be equally 
satisfied by every numerical rate which could be 
supposed ” (J. S. Mill). This theoretical inde- 
terminateness may be removed by taking into 
account for each country “the capital which 
it has to spare from the production of domestic 
commodities for its own consumption ” (MiU), 
or by remembering that as the demand on each 
side is that of a whole country, it will not be 
likely — as Caimes points out {Leading Principles, 
1st ed. p. 103) in the similar case of reciprocal 
demand between non-competing groups — to be 
easily altered. 

Hindrances to exchange, such as cost of 
carriage, unnoticed in the preceding remarks, 
reduce its advantage and cause a divergence of 
values in the trading countries. In the absence 
of impediments, values must be the same in both, 
but cost of transport apd all similar items will 
raise the value of each commodiiy in the import- 
ing country, so that, e.g., silk be dearer in 
England and cotton-yam in France. The divi- 
sion of this charge will depend on the readjust- 
ment of demand which the change in values wil] 
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prolDably produce, and, as there is no precise 
law for the variations of demand, any change 
in the amount of hindrances to exchange, whl 
be likely to alter the terms already established, 
and therefore the proportion of gain derived j 
“ but no absolute rule can be laid down for the 
division of the cost anymore than for the division 
of the advantage, and it does not follow that in 
whatever ratio the one is divided the other will 
be divided in the same ” (Mill). 

In practice countries will generally trade not 
in two but in many commodities. ‘ ‘ Those articles 
in which the difference in comparative cost is 
greatest will first enter into international com- 
mei:ce ; ” but as obstacles to traffic are reduced 
additional commodities will be exchanged — 
movement which tends to extend until no goods 
remain whose transfer would give an advantage 
to either of the parties ” (Mangoldt). The ex- 
tension of trade makes value more stable, and 
tends to bring about a fairer division of gain, 
e.g. the French demand for cotton-yarn may be 
feeble while that of England for srlk is strong, 
but the addition of iron and coal to English 
exports will act on the total French demand 
and improve the position of England. 

Commerce moreover is not limited to two 
nations. Most staples are produced in more 
than one country, and are traded in by many. 
The consequence is a further limitation on the 
possible fluctuations of value. To the small 
French demand for cotton a German one may 
be added, and the advantage of France in the 
exchange of silk may be reduced by the compe- 
tition of Italy as a producer of that article. 
Commodities the subjects of foreign commerce 
have their values fixed in the market of the 
world, local deviations being the result of par- 
ticular hindrances to trade. International 
values lie “in the region of the most compli- 
cated questions which political economy affords ” 
(Mill), and can only be elucidated by use of the 
principle that “trade among any number of 
countries, and in any number of commodities, 
must take place on the same essential principles 
as trade between two countries and in two 
commodities ” {ih.) (cp. Jevons, Theory^ 2nd ed. 
p. 124). 

International prices have to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from international values. Prices 
tend to adjust themselves to values (see Inteh- 
NATioNAL Teade) by the alterations in distri- 
bution of the precious metals. Price — the value 
of money — is a special case of the value prob- 
lem. The precious metals have their interna- 
tional value fixed by the same conditions as 
those obtaining in the case of other commodi- 
ties. “ The countries whose exportable produc- 
tions are most in demand abroad and contain 
greatest value in smallest bulk, which are nearest 
to the mines, and which have least demand for 
foreign productions, are those in which money 
will be of lowest value ” (Mill), this lower value 


being the result of increased quantity. The 
theory of international value due in its main 
features to J. S. Mill has been severely criticised 
by Cournot and in England by Prof. Sidgwick, 
who regards “the division of the double cost 
of carriage which trade involves between the 
tvro sets of commodities" as “the question 
which a special theory of international values 
has to answer.” On the continent it has been 
neglected by most text-book writers. According 
to M. Block, ^^Les icmomistes du continent ont 
Men fait de laisser ‘ la tMorie de la mleuriTiter- 
natiomle’ de Vautre cttt de la MaTiche” {Scimce 
£conomiqm, ii. p. 172). Cherbuliez, Mangoldt, 
and Beaujon are, however, exceptions. The 
prevailing view in England and the United 
States may perhaps be summed up in Jevons’a 
judgment of Mill’s theory as being “ always in- 
genious and . . . nearly always true ” {Theory, 
164). 

[See references under Intekxational Trade. 
Special for international value are J. S. Mill, bk. 
iii. ch. 18-19. — Caimes, Leading^ Principles, pt. 
lii. ch. 3. — Sidgwick, bk. ii. ch. iii. — F. Y. Edge- 
worth, “ The Theory of International Values,” in 
Economic Journal, vol. iv. — Mangoldt, Qrmdriss, 
Anmerkung, ii. — Beaujon, Eoofstukk, 3. — Bas- 
table, ch. 8. See also Torrens, The Budget (1842), 
and criticism in Edinburgh Review, July 1843 
(by Senior).] o. F. b. 

INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, The. This association, whioli 
came to be generally known by the abbreviated 
title of “The International,” was founded in 
1864. Its origin was very diffdlrent from its 
ultimate development. It was suggested by 
some representatives of English working men 
in an address presented to some French work- 
men who had come over on the instance of the 
Third Napoleon to visit the London exhibition 
of 1862. It was suggested as ^ a means of 
interchange of thought and opinion ,on the 
solution of the labour problem, among other 
economic questions affecting the welfare ahd 
condition of society. It was suggested as a 
means of creating an union of interest and feeling 
between the working men of different countries. 
It had apparently in its origin no definitely 
socialistic aims, it even held that the socialist 
schemes, which had been professedly put forward 
as solutions of the labour problem, were idle 
chimeras and magnificent dreams. But, as soon 
as the suggestion took practical shape, the 
committee which was formed requested Karl 
Marx (g.u), the author of Das Kapital, to draw 
up the programme and to prepare the statutes 
of the association. He impressed upon it from 
the outset the stamp of his owm socialistic 
views ; and, although throughout its history 
he never held any higher office than that of 
corresponding secretary for Germany, he seems 
to have exercised a predominant influence 
over its deliberations and acts. The statutes, 
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'svkicli were adopted at the congress held at 
Geneva in 1866, declared, in the characteristic 
language of modern scientific Socialism (q.v.) 
that the “ economic subjection of the labourer 
to the possessor of the means of production is 
the first cause of his political, moral, and 
material servitude, and that the emancipation 
of labour is consequently the great aim to 
which every political movement ought to he 
subordinated.” This phrase of the “emancipa- 
tion of labour” was conveniently ambiguous, 
and was interpreted differently by the working- 
men members of different countries. The Eng- 
lish trade-unionists saw in it far less than the 
Russian nihilist Bakoukin (q.v.), who merged 
his more violent “Alliance of Socialist Demo- 
cracy ” in the larger organisation of the Inter- 
national ; but for some years a working basis 
of agreement was found by cherishing a dis- 
tant ideal of a revolutionary nature at the 
same time as immediate practical aims of so 
comparatively moderate a character as free 
education, gratuitous justice, and a normal 
working day of eight hours, were sought to be 
accomplished. The association held periodical 
congresses in various towns, and gained a foot- 
ing in different countries. In Belgium it had 
as many as eight federations of associations, 
and several journals ; in Holland it possessed 
a branch in almost every town in 1869, and in 
Spain its organisation extended throughout the 
length and breadth of the country and com- 
prised a membership of more than 300,000. It 
did not spread in Norway or Sweden, nor yet in 
Switzerland, although its congresses were not un- 
frequently held in the last-mentioned country. 
It exercised, M. de Laveleye observes, little real 
influence in Germany or in England, but in the 
latter country it obtained the nominal adhesion 
of 30,000 trade-unionists represented at the 
Trades Union Congress of 1867. From the 
first there were discordant elements in the 
association, and after the revolution of the OoM- 
MTJKE OF Paeis, wMch followed the Franco- 
German war, and met with the approval of the 
leaders of the International, the English 
members dropped off. At the first congress, 
which was subsequently held, at the Hague in 
1872, the association broke np into two rival 
factions on the questions of the nature of the 
political constitution of the society of the 
future, and of the means by which that new 
society was to be substituted for the present 
rigime. The centralist democratic socialists, 
led by Marx, were in favour of centralised 
authority, the anarchic socialists, led by Bak- 
ounin (see Nihilism), disliked central govern- 
ment and favoured the old communal system. 
The former advocated legal . and peaceful 
organisation, and a gradual though inevitable 
evolution from the old order to the new ; the 
latter urged revolution. Bakounin was expelled 
from the association ; and for a time two 


separate organisations maintained a lingering 
existence and then died away. The connection 
of the English trades unions with the Inter- 
national had never been very close, although 
the fii’st president was Odger, a noted unionist 
leader, and the first secretary, Cremer, another 
unionist leader of repute. There can indeed be 
little doubt that generally the International 
possessed far less power in reality than that 
with which it was commonly credited. But it 
certainly inspired wide-spread alarm. It was 
joined for a short time by the Italian Mazzini. 
It was suspected of being the real author of the 
Paris Commune. It has been the subject of 
a parallel between itself as the Red and the 
Roman Catholic church as the Black Inter- 
national. Its first manifesto concluded with 
the words “Proletarians of all countries, imite,” 
and from its outset it aroused the repressive 
hostility of the governments of France, Italy, 
Austria, and Spain. 

[J. Rae’s Contemjporary Sodalism, chs. ii. and 
iv. — De Laveleye’s L& Socialisfm Contemporain, 
ch. X. — Hyndman’s Historical Basis of Socialism 
in England, ch. xii. — Labour Comm., Foreign 
Reports on Germany, should be consulted. See 
also Le L&aenir SocM, June 1895. En mimoire 
du manifeste du parti Conwiuniste, by A. 
Labriola.] L. L. P. 

INTERPLEAD ER. Where a person is under 
liability for any debt or goods in respect of 
which he expects to be sued by two or more 
parties making adverse claims thereto, he may 
bring the adverse claimants before the court, 
or compel one of them to relinquish his claim 
by a mode of procedme called “interpleader.” 
The same mode of procedure is available for a 
sheriff or sheriffs officer taking goods in execu- 
tion which are claimed by a third party. 

INTERRUPTION OF PRESCRIPTION. 
See Peesceiption. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW (U.S. A. ). 
The constitution of the United States, while 
leavmg to the authorities of the several states 
the right and duty of controUmg the operations 
of common carriers, reserves to congress the 
right to regulate commerce between the states. 
When the constitution was' framed, this pro- 
vision was chiefly intended to prevent the 
individual states Jfrom erecting custom-houses 
on their borders, or in any wise taxing the 
business which should originate in other parts 
of tlie union. But as time went on it began to 
have an important hearing on railway regula- 
tion. For the through or “interstate” traffic 
tended to increase in volume faster than the 
local or state traffic, until, in 1886, it furnished 
from three-quarters to nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness and the revenue of many leading lines. 
Under these circumstances, local legislation 
which could only affect a small part of the 
traffic of such lines was obviously of little 
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use ; more especially since fairness in railroad 
rates is a relative matter, and the justice of a 
local charge depends not alone on conditions 
aifecting that shipment by itself, but also on 
the scale of charges adopted for through traffic 
on the same line* 

The United States courts did all that they 
could to meet this difficulty ; but there was 
a clamour for legislation which should settle 
the principles to be* applied more definitely 
and speedily than the courts were likely to do 
if left to themselves. The first attempte to 
secure such legislation were made in 1873 ; but 
it was not until 1878 that a systematic and 
continuous agitation of the subject was begun, 
which finally led to the passage of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act nine years later. In 187 8, 
Mr. Reagan of Texas, formerly postmaster- 
general of the confederate states, introduced 
a bill providing for the adoption of equal mile- 
age rates on aU the railroads of the country. 
Such a proposal was obviously impracticable, 
and was successfully resisted by the railroads. 
In subsequent years Mr. Reagan introduced a 
succession of biUs, each a little more moderate 
than its predecessor, but all endeavouring to 
subject the railroads to somewhat arbitrary 
regulations which would have interfered with 
the successful conduct of their business. 

The division on these Reagan biUs was based 
not on party, but on locality. They found 
their chief support in the south and west, 
where there are many shippers and few share- 
holders ; while they were opposed in the 
central and eastern states, where the railroad 
capital of the country is chiefly owned. These 
bills also commanded much stronger support in 
the House of Representatives than in the 
Senate, because the latter body is largely com- 
posed of men who are themselves property- 
ovmers on a considerable scale, and understand 
the fatuity of laws aimed to restrict investors’ 
profits in any radical fashion. 

Down to 1885 the moderate party was strong 
enough to defeat all legislation. But it had 
become obvious by this time that the public 
demanded the enactment of a law of some sort, 
and that it was futile to resist such a demand 
much longer. Accordingly the United States 
Senate appointed a special committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. CuUom of Illinois to 
investigate the situation and di*aft a hill. . 

Their report was made in 1886 ; their bill 
provided that all traffic of any given kind was 
to be charged the same rates under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions ; that is, 
that personal preferences of every kind were to 
be declared illegal. It further prohibited the 
worse sort of local preferences by providing 
that through traffic should not be given a lower 
aggregate rate than the traffic to and from inter- 
mediate points. It made provision for certain 
exceptions to this rule by appointing a commis- 


sion which should have discretionary power to 
suspend its operation in certain specific cases. 

Only on the first of these points was the 
report of the Senate committee satisfactory to 
the advocates of the Reagan bill. In the 
matter of local preferences, they wished to se- 
cure something much more nearly approaching 
equal mileage rates. The establishment of a 
commission mth power to make exceptions 
seemed to them likely to make the whole law 
nugatory, and they were therefore opposed to 
its creation. On the other hand they were 
extremely anxious to prohibit divisions ol 
traffic or earnings, known in America as 
Pools. They feared that if competition could 
be restricted by these agencies, the railroads 
would comi^ly with the law by raising their 
through rates instead of lowering their local 
rates. 

The views of Mr. CnRom prevailed in the 
Senate, those of Mr. Reagan in the House. 
Early in 1887 a compromise was finally adopted, 
prohibiting pools, creating an interstate com- 
merce commission, and wording the section 
with regard to local discriminations or prefer- 
ences so ambiguously as to leave grave doubts as 
to what it actually meant. This compromise 
bin became law Eebruary 4, 1887, and consti- 
tutes what m known as the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

The ambiguity of the section concerning 
local discrimination placed upon the interstate 
commerce commission the somewhat unfore- 
seen duty of making a provisional interpretation 
of its doubtful points. This interpretation, 
popularly known as the Louisville and Nashville 
decision, was made in so able a manner as to 
command universal respect, and was reported 
and quoted exactly as if it were a judicial 
opinion. This led to a demand for similar 
opinions on the part of the commission on other 
points connected with the operation of the 
law. The commission was composed entirely 
of lawyera, and this work of interpretation was 
perhaps more congenial to them than some of 
the other duties contemplated by the Act. 
This became their important work, which they 
did in person, while other functions were rele- 
gated to subordinates. At first their success 
was phenomenal. Their decisions were marked 
by moderation and good sense, and bade fair to 
create, with unexampled ease, a large body of 
transportation law. But the commission, as 
was perhaps natural, undertook a little more 
than it was likely to be able to carry out under 
the most favourable circumstances j while the' 
retirement of Mr. Walker and the illness of 
Judge Cooley deprived it of the services of its 
two most active members. It was drawn into 
an attitude of hostility to the courts in certain 
questions of jurisdiction ; and hence the influ- 
ence of the commission is not so great as it 
seemed likely to be a few years ago*. 
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"With regard to the beBefit derived from the 
operation of the law, there is considerable 
difference of opinion. It is generally thought 
that there are much fewer discriminations or 
preferences than there were when the act was 
passed, and that those which continue to exist 
are of a less glaring charact^. There is more 
publicity both of rates and of accounts than 
before the passage of the act. On the other 
hand the clause prohibiting pools has proved 
decidedly harmful. It has combined with 
several other causes to produce a good deal of 
depression in American railroad profits ; it has 
more than once put responsible railroad men at 
the mercy of irresponsible ones ; and it has 
prevented the development of far-sighted 
schemes of railroad policy which would do as 
much good to the shippers as to the companies. 
At present the prohibition is pretty generally 
evaded ; but efforts to secure its repeal have 
thus far been unsuccessful (see also Railways). 

A. T. H. 

INTESTACY (England). In the case of a 
person dying without having left any directions 
as to the disposal of his property answering 
the requirements of a valid will, or having left 
a will the directions of which do not deal with 
the whole of his property, there is said to be 
an ‘intestacy." In most countries the de- 
volution of property as to which a person dies 
intestate does not depend on the nature of the 
property ; but in England a distinction is drawn 
between real and personal property — real pro- 
perty going generally to one person, called the 
“heir-at-law,” and personal property being gener- 
ally divided among several persons, collectively 
called “the next-of-kin,” subject in both cases 
to any rights a surviving husband or wife may 
be entitled to. The rules for ascertaining the 
heir-at-law and the next-of-kin in a given ease 
are too complicated to be stated here. It is 
sufficient to mention that if an intestate dies 
leaving several sons and daughters, his real 
estate goes to his eldest son and his personal 
estate is divided among all the children, the 
issue standing in a deceased parent’s or ancestor’s 
place. If he leaves daughters only they all 
take the real estate as Coparcenbes {q,'o,). 
The preference of the eldest son and his issue 
in the case of real estate, when spoken of in 
political pamphlets, is generally described as 
the ‘ ' rule of” Peimogenituee. The importance 
of the rule and its injustice have often been 
exaggerated ; but although the attacks against 
the rule have to a certain extent subsided, 
there is no doubt that the time when the de- 
volution of real property will be made equal 
to the devolution of personalty cannot he far 
distant. It should be pointed out that the 
general rules as to the descent of real property 
are in some places displaced by local custom 
(see Borough English ; G-avelkind) ; as to 
personalty, all such special customs have been 


abolmhed by the “Act for the Uniform Ad- 
ministration of the estates of Intestates ” passed 
in 1857. The rights of the surviving husband 
or wife of an intestate are not of much practical 
importance as regards realty (see Husband, as 
TO Wife’s Property ; Dower) ; the personal 
estate of an intestate wife goes to the husband, 
whether there be children or not ; on the other 
hand the widow of an intestate receives one 
third of his personal estate, if there is any issue, 
and one half if no issue survives. It is further 
provided by the Intestates’ Estates Act 1890 
that the real and personal estate of any man 
dying intestate, and leaving a widow but no 
issue, shall, if of a net value not exceeding £500, 
belong to the widow absolutely and exclusively, 
and also that in case the net value exceeds £500, 
the widow shall have a charge upon the whole 
estate for £600. 

■Real property situated in England descends, 
according to English law, without any regard 
to the domicile of the owner (see Domicile) ; 
the devolution, of personal properiy on the 
other hand is regulated by the law of the in- 
testate's domicile without any regard to the 
local situation of the property (see also Ad- 
ministration, Leti’ers of ; Administrator). 

INTIERI, Bartolomeo (1677-1767), was a 
Florentine ecclesiastic. He founded the chair 
of political economy at Naples in 1764 — the 
first in Europe — under the title of a professor- 
ship of commerce and mechanics. He attached 
three conditions — (1) that the teaching should 
he entirely in Italian — this was contrary to the 
custom of the time, all scientific teaching being 
then in Latin ; and was intended to obtain a 
wider circle of students. (2) That Genovesi 
{q.v.) should be the first professor. (3) That 
after his death no ecclesiastic should be ’appointed 
to the chair. 

Intieii is supposed to have assisted in suggesting 
to Galiani (g.u.) the principles on which his work 
was founded (Ingram, Histc/ry of PoU Ec,, p. 72). 
His influence over economics was therefore con- 
siderable, though he left no original work of his 
own. A. B. 

INTRINSIC YALUE is attributed to an 
article when it (1) is not “spontaneously 
supplied by nature,” but “requires labour to 
obtain it” ; and (2) is “ useful for other purposes 
than being employed as money” (Fawcett, 
Manual, bk. iii. ch. v.). Or one only of these 
attributes may form the definition ; the terra 
thus coinciding with “real value,” which 
sometimes means the quantity of labour re- 
quired for the production of an article (Ricardo, 
Principles, ch. xx. and passim), and sometimes 
“the amount of necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life ” that it will purchase (Marshall, 
Principles, Bk. vi. ch. ix. p. 632, 5th ed.). 

The term, in one of these senses, is often 
employed in monetary theory. For instance, 
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Eioardo, “Gold and silver, like other com- 
modities, have an intrinsic value ” (Sigh Price 
of Bullion, par. 1) ; and Fawcett, “ the sub- 
stance chosen as money should possess an 
intrinsic value.” 

There is no objection to this terminology, if 
it does not suggest the misconception that all 
value is intrinsic, that inconvertible paper- 
money cannot possibly act as a medium of ex- 
change and common denoriwMor, The errone- 
ousness of this view is well shown by Pro- 
fessor Walker {Money, ch. i. and xiii.). To 
avoid the suggestion of error, it might be 
better to speak with Senior of “intrinsic 
causes of value” {FoL Econ., p. 16); and to 
follow those who assert that “nothing can 
have an intrinsic value ” (Baebon) ; “it is a 
contradiction in terms ” (Macleod, Oredit, ch. ii. 
§§ 17-18). 

But when we use the term in this sense — or 
want of sense — ^we incur the danger which often 
attends correction of popular phraseology ; 
namely, that some important property may 
be lost sight of. If, with Jevons, we regard 
value as a mere ratio of exchange {Theory, 
oh. iv.), let us take care, with Jevons, to 
remember that “there is a close connection” 
between value in this sense, and “esteem” or 
“final degree of utility” (loc, cit.). The rela- 
tion between value in exchange and the other 
attribute of “intrinsic value,” viz. cost of 
production, is not less likely to be lost sight 
of. The author of A Critical Dissertaiion 07i 
Value, S. Bailey, may be instanced as one 
who incurred these dangers when he maintained 
that value is nothing positive or intrinsic, but 
merely a relation in which two commodities 
stand to each other. Locke uses the phrase in 
a sense which may be gathered from the sub- 
joined passages: — “The raising of one species 
of your coin beyond its intrinsic value is done 
by coining any one species with less silver in it 
than is required by that value it bears in your 
money.” “Silver which makes the intrinsic 
value of money.” (See Locke’s Considerations 
of the Lowering of Interest.) E. t. e. 

INVEOTA ET ILLATA. The right of 
hypothec, which came to be of general applica- 
■ tion in Roman law, was first established by the 
praetor in case of a tenant-farmer agreeing with 
his landlord that the farming stock brought 
into liis holding (invecta et illata) should become 
security for his rent. According to Roman law, 
movable property of a tenant put into a town- 
house ■warehouse, and {invecta et illata) under a 
contract of letting and hiring, was hypothecated 
to the landlord by operation of law without any 
agreement to that effect. E. a. w. 

INVENTORY DUTIES. See Death Duties. 

INVESTMENT. The investment of money 
by an individual means either some form of 
lending the money at interest, or its exchange 
for property from which a profit, rent, or in- 


come of- any kind is expected, whether this 
property is already in existence or is being 
produced by those to whom the money is paid. 
The money invested may be either on the one 
hand the proceeds of the repayment of a loan, 
or of a sale of property, or on the other hand 
an amount saved from income. In the first 
case the investment, or more properly the rein- 
vestment of the money, is simjdy the comple- 
tion of an exchange of one sort of property 
for another : when, for example, a man sells a 
house and buys with the proceeds a share of a 
ship, he has merely exchanged the house for 
the share of the ship. The amount of money 
which can be invested or reinvested in this 
way is only limited by the extent to which 
exchanges of property take place ; the more 
property is bought and sold the more money 
there will be to invest or reinvest. But the 
amount of money which can be invested from 
savings is a strictly limited quantity. It 
obviously cannot exceed the amount saved, 
and it must also, unless useless hoards are 
accumulated, always come up to that amount. 
There is an impression that savings may lie 
in a country “idle” or uninvested, but in a 
country like England this is never the casfe. 
If it be inquired where the accumulation of 
idle savings or uninvested money is to be found, 
the invariable answer is “In the banks.” But 
if the balance-sheets of the banks be examined 
it will be seen that, after accounting for the 
amounts in transit between one bank and 
another, almost the whole of the “money” in 
their possession has already either been lent at 
interest, or spent in the purchase of securities. 
The term “money” in this case is merely ap- 
plied to a figure representing the number of 
pounds the banks’ various investments are 
taken to be worth. Even the balance which a 
bank holds at the Bank of England, and which 
to the bank which keeps it there is really “ idle 
money,” may be and frequently is lent out again 
by the Bank of England itself. The compara- 
tively small quantity of money remaining is 
as necessary and useful to the banks as the 
small quantity which an individual carries in 
his pocket is to him, and though apparently 
at rest has been well described as the most 
“ hard- worked ” money in the country. 

The savings and the new investments of the 
world are in short identical. They ’are the 
additions made to the accumulated wealtli of 
the world, the new railways, roads, houses, 
mills, canals, and such like things, and the 
improvements effected in the old ones. When it 
is said that £200,000,000 a year is saved by a 
community what is meant is that £200,000,000 
worth of its annual produce is not consumed 
but is added to its accumulated wealth oz 
capitaL 

Though the amount the community adds to 
its capital depends on the amount saved by 
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individuals, tlie individuals who save do npt 
in all oases settle in what form the additions 
to the capital shall appear. When a man lends 
his savings without stipulating how they shall 
be employed, or lets them “lie” at a bank, he 
practically delegates the decision of this ques- 
tion to the borrower, or the banker. Similarly, 
when he buys already- existing property, he 
virtually delegates the decision to some one 
who, having sold existing property, invests the 
proceeds in new property. What the new 
capital of a community shall consist of thus 
comes to be settled to a great extent by a special 
class of financiers, promoters, and speculators. 

E. c. ' 

The investment of capital by an individual 
in an undertaking already existing is only a 
transfer of the command of currency from one 
person to another, tt makes no diminution in 
the floating cash in the banks, but places the 
command of a portion of it in one hand instead 
of in another. Where banking is fully developed, 
it does not even momentarily diminish available 
currency. The transfer as a rule is carried out 
by cheque, and the only effect upon currency is 
in the extent to which bankers may think it 
desirable to increase their cash holdings in times 
of more active demand. In the case of the in- 
vestment of floating capital in a new undertaking, 
as in the construction of works not immediately 
productive, there is a diminution of the immedi- 
ate purchasing power of the communily. It 
diminishes by so much the amount of consum- 
able or exchangeable goods that can be produced. 
If the country be previously producing enough 
only for its own support, it must now import to 
supply some part of its requirements. If it had 
already imported, it must now import more. 
The immediate effect upon the money market 
is, that the exchanges become unfavourable, 
and bullion must be exported. 

If investments be made in a foreign under- 
taking, whether a new one or one already in 
existence and under foreign ownership, the effect 
is the same. It diminishes the immediate 
power of taking goods from abroad, substitut- 
ing therefor an increased power in the future. 
But the capital is, nevertheless, really locked up, 
and great danger may arise from this fact being 
disguised by credit issues. The financial crisis 
of 1846-47, and some others of equal importance, 
have been ascribed to the too rapid conversion 
of floating capital into fixed capital. It would 
give, perhaps, a more exact view of the condition 
of these times to describe them as resnltmg from 
the undue expansion of credit founded upon the 
fixed capital invested. E. w. b. 

INVOICE. A statement giving partienlars 
of goods forwarded by a trader to a customer, 
and of their cost, and of the charges concerning 
the same. Some foreign countries require in- 
voices to be legalised by their consuls, or 
verified by declarations as to their accuracy. 


The omission of the prescribed formalities may 
cause the custom-house authorities at the port 
of destination to forbid the importation. 

E. S. 

INVEEA, Fabio, a Piedmontese marquis. 
The hook he wrote, though little known, de- 
serves notice for the able development of the 
theory of wealth which it contains. 

Discorsi svlla, puhblica ricchezza^ ossia sopra dt 
quanto la costituiscef sidla di lei ongine^ aummio 
e ripartizione (Genova), 1846. — Eefemd to in the 
Bibliogmjia Trattati e compendii d'Econ. 

pohtica scriiti da italiani dal 1765 al 1891, by 
Prof. Cossa. a. b. 

1. 0.17. An acknowledgment of indebtedness 
worded as follows ; To A.B. — I.O.IJ. [I owe 
you] £10 — signed C.D. If such a document 
contains a promise to pay, it should be stamped 
as a promissory note. E. s. 

IRISH CURRENCY. This term at the 

beginning of the present century denoted a 
money of account different from that in use in 
England. It disappear with the act of 1825, 
which finally assimilated the currency of Ireland 
to that of Great Britain. 

The English denominations of money came 
early into use in Ireland. The value and the 
rating of coins were both tampered with on 
occasion, alike by the sovereign, and, apparently, 
by the Irish parliament ; and throughout the 
variations in the intrinsic value of the English 
coinage, the Irish coins appear to have remained 
always less valuable. The records of receipts 
of revenue between Henry VIII. and James I. 
give amounts both in English and Irish currency, 
the latter being accounted less valuable by one- 
third, so that the amounts of English are three- 
fourths of the amounts in Irish currency. In 
fact there existed exactly the state of things 
described m the article on Colonies; De- 
XOMIKATIONAL OU^KENCY IN. 

By a proclamation of James II. when a 
fugitive in Ireland (26th March 1689), the 
guinea is rated at £1 : 4s. Irish, and the 
shilling at 13d. Irish. This seems to be the 
first establishment of the ratio afterwards more 
particularly associated with the teim “Irish 
currency ” ; and it is therefore incorrect to date 
that ratio from W. Wood’s halfpence (1725), 
as Mj. CiiUey does in his evidence cited at foot. 

This ratio, which subsisted through the 
18th century, gave a difference of 8J per 
cent on amounts of English converted into Irish 
money. All transactions between the two 
Idngdoms were adjusted on this basis, and this 
inconvenience tended to enhance the premium 
on bills of exchange which between 1812 and 
1815 had risen to 10 per cent ; so 'that 
£118 : 6 : 8 Irish money was required to pay a 
debt of £100 in England. After. the union 
became more and more intolerable ; the 
first impoi’tant measure in alleviation was that 
of 1817 which authorised the transfer of 
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government and <?ertain otKer funds between 
the kingdoms at the so-called par of SJ per 
cent. The anomaly was abolished by’ the act 
of 1825 (6 Geo. IV. c. 79), which assimilated 
the currency in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and enacted that contracts entered into previous 
to the date of the act should be satisfied by 
a payment in English currency of hi pf il^e 
amount expressed to be owing in Irish currency. 
The copper tokens of Ireland were called in 
under the same act. 

[Bouse of Gmmons Papers, 1868-69, vol. xxxv. 
pt. 2, p. 379. Evidence of Mx. Gulley before the 
Commission on International Coinage, 1867-68. — 
Kelly’s Cafribist, 1831, pp. 401-403.] o. a. h. 

IRISH LAND LAWS. See Land Legis- 
lation, lEISH. 

IRON AND STEEL AS MONEY. Little 
doubt exists as to the extensive use of iron as 
money in very ancient times (probably in the 
period from 1000 to 600 b.o.), though, on 
account of the rapidity with which that metal 
rusts, no specimens now exist, and their exact 
form is therefore uneertaiti. Probably, however, 
they resembled in shape the small ingots which 
are found in use at the present day in Central 
Africa. 

Experiments were made at the Royal Mint, 
London, in the year 1884, with a view to dis- 
cover what would be the rate of wear of steel 
coins. The average wear after 26 hours’ friction 
was *0032 grammes of soft steel and *0029 
grammes of hard steel coins. When soft and 
hard steel coins were subjected to friction to- 
gether, the soft coins lost, after 52 hours’ friction, 
•0077 grammes, and the hard coins only *0042 
grammes. The amount of metal lost, even in 
the case of the hardened steel, approximates 
closely to the loss sustained by standard gold 
and silver coins, when subjected to the same 
process. i E. E. a. 

IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT is 
more a social than an economic question, and it 
IS one which the earlier economists hardly 
noticed. It has of late years been thoroughly 
recognised as an evil requiring careful investiga- 
tion. The board of trade is now carrying out 
inquiries which it is hoped will throw consider- 
able 'light on this subject. The Americans 
have also been paying much attention to it, but 
without particular success. At present, there- 
fore, no series of well-observed fects exists to 
support generalisations on the subject. 

Inconstancy of employment, ■ as Professor 
Marshall terms it, is one of the chief conditions 
which presents itself for consideration in con- 
nection with the mass of unemployed in all 
countries. It may in this connection be viewed 
either as a result or a cause. Some men are 
so inefficient, so lazy, or disinclined for regular 
work, that they prevent themselves from being 
regularly employed. And in dealing with 
questions of irregularity of employment, it is of 


primary necessity to decide whether the case 
in point is such a result or no. It is only 
when it is a cause of distress arising outside 
the worker himself that its consideration falls 
within the proper sphere of economics. Here it 
is closely connected with the problem of the 
“ unemployed.” 

The causes of irregularity in employment are : 

(1) Essential conditions of the occupation — the 
work of the painter and mason are liable to be 
interrupted in certain states of the weather — 
the effect of a season on the demand for certain 
goods. Thus furriers are much harder at work in 
the autumn ; and it is in evidence before the labour 
commission (C. 6708, III. 1892, p. 44) that in the 
confectionery trade the girls are often out of work 
from December, when the Christmas demand is 
over, up till February. 

(2) Accidental circumstances which indirectly 
produce irregularity ; 

(а) The use of machinery. Of itself the use 
of machinery might he quite regular in effect, but 
constant labour-saving improvements tend to 
displace labour. The tendency of employers tc 
produce in excess of the current demand is not 
strictly attributable to machinery, as suggested in 
evidence before the Labour Commission (C. 7063, 
I. 1893). 

(б) Fluctuation of trade, produced by causes 
perhaps too complicated to classify roughly, but 
arising from the competition : (a) of home 
manufacturers, (^) of foreign countries. Thus 
“foreign tariffs” were cited before the labour 
commibsion as a cause of irregularity in employ- 
ment: and the fall in prices was suggested as 
having that effect in the course of the enquiries 
of the Gold and Silver Commission, and that on 
Depression in Trade (1886). 

The above heads probably include all the causes 
at work, hut the analysis is not perfect. ‘ ‘ Influx 
into towns,” by which is meant over-competi- 
tion of hands for any given work, has been 
cited as another cause, but this really only 
describes one of the conditions arising in part 
out of irregular employment ; though doubtless 
the condition reacts so as to make matters 
worse. 

Dock Laboue. { q . v ,) presents probably tbe 
worst instance of uregular employment, certainly 
the most prominent at the present time. It is 
in evidence before the labour commission that 
the average number of months for which the 
lahoui-ers were at work was seven ; the rest of 
the year they used to “ hang about the gates 
and starve ” : — the evil is the irregularity of 
employment reducing the average wage to 10s. 
a week; some only get 5s.; some are out of 
work for mouths” (0. 6708, II. 1892, pp. 9 
and 12). On the other hand one witness of 
great experience (Mr. Hill) contended that this 
state of things was the fault of the men. At the 
time of the late dock strike attention was 
directed to the importance of regulating the 
labour, and something has been done in this 
direction. 
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As above stated, tlie problem wbetlier it is 
possible to counteract irregularity in employ- 
ment has only recently come up for solution. 
Professor Marshall doubts if the evil which 
“ rightly attracts public attention ” is greater 
than it was in past ages. 

The palliatives or remedies hitherto suggested 
are practically but three, which require considera- 
tion in detail. 

(i) It is contended that the remuneration or 
wages of an irregular employment tend to be pro- 
portionately higher than those which are more 
regular. Professor Marshall lays this down, 
(Econ. oflnd., 18S1, vol. i. p. 537), and instances 
the medical man. 

(ii) The eight hours day is relied on by several 
witnesses before the labour commission for mak- 
ing employment more regular. No one, however, 
has explained how this effect will be manifested. 
It cannot of itself affect the irregularity arising 
nut of the use of machinery or fluctuations of 
trade ; and as it will tend to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the labour employed, it will not 
immediately stop over - competition by opening 
avenues for the unemployed. Yet if it is allowed 
to come naturally, and as the result of experience, 
it will combine with other causes to operate in the 
direction of greater regularity. 

(iii) Organisation of all labour as far as possible 
into permanent services irith some security of 
tenure for the individual seems the most hopeful 
solution. The most prosperous employes as a 
body at the present day are those of the great 
railway companies, and next to them those of 
some large firms where a reciprocal feeling exists 
between masters and men, resulting in permanence 
of engagement accompanied by provisions for sick- 
ness and old age. The elimination oi daily com- 
petition is the first step to the better regulation 
of labour. At the same time there should be 
ample power to dismiss bad and incompetent men. 
This has always been the difficulty in the organised 
system, and is precisely the point where the trades- 
pnion system is apt to break down. 

Finally, it has been suggested as an advan- 
tage in irregular forms of employment, that 
there are periods of leisure. But when these 
are prolonged, there is a danger of anxiety as 
to the future which more than compensates for 
enforced idleness. Leisure to he valuable should 
be accompanied by regular employment. 

[Professor Foxwell, Irregularity of JEmployrmrd 
and Fluctuations of Prices. — Marshall, JEconomics 
of Industry, vol. i. pp. 537-38, 736-37- — Reports 
of Labour Commission, passim, especially Tom 
Mann’s evidence in C. 7063 (1893), vol. i., and 
Sidney Webb’s in id. vol. ii. See Evidence of 
Select Committee on Unemployed, 1895 ; and G. 
H. Duckworth in Econ. Jov/rnali March 1896.] 

c. A. H. 

IRRITANCY (Scots law). Forfeiture of 
lease or of tenancy in Fetj through some neglect 
or contravention. This may arise by force of 
law, or under the terms of the contract. 
Irritancies arising by force of law — such as 
loss of a feu through non-payment of the 


feu-duty for two years — are purgeable at any 
time before judgment by payment or restitution 
or fulfilment of the condition. An irritancy 
arising from agreement can, in general, not be 
so purged. 

[Ranlciue, On Leases, 461.] a. D. 

ISELIN, Isaak (1728-1782), a Swiss 
physiocrat. He belonged to an old business 
family of Bfile, and passed the greater part of 
his life in Ms native city, where, after vain 
attempts to obtain a professorship at the uni- 
versity, he was elected, in 1756, secretary to 
the council (secretary of state). In this 
position he displayed great literary capacity, 
occupying himself at first with philosopMcai 
and historical subjects, but labouring entirely 
during the last ten years of his life (1772- 
1782), under the banners of the physiocrats. 
To the older pre-physiocratic period belong 
his works: Patriotische imd PhilosopMscM 
Tra/wme eines Memsclienfremdes (Patriotic and 
Philosophic Dreams of a Philanthropist), 1756, 
and GescMchie der MenscJiheit (History of 
Mankind), 1762. Both compositions show 
little originality. The second named exhibits 
a rather arbitrary reading of history, somewhat 
in the sense of the M&rEsguim of Condoeoet. 
The change to the doctrines of the physiocrats 
is first obvious in the Versuch uber die geselKge 
Ordnung (Essay on Social Order), 1772, where 
it is said in the preface that an able man 
(was it Schlettwein ? ) had some time before 
directed him to the study of the French 
economists. But the instruction seemed obscure 
to him, and “the fervour with w’hicli some 
defenders of these truths extolled the dis- 
coveries of their teachers seemed to me to be 
charlatanry rather than that honourable zeal 
for the truth which animates noble minds. 
Afterwards, by good fortune, the EphtSm^eides 
DU OiTOYEK (g.-u.) came into his hands, after read- 
ing which, Quesnay became in his eyes “what 
Newtok is in the eyes of a mathematician.” 
The new standpoint comes to light, fully 
matured, in the work which appeared four 
years later : — Trawm eines Memchenfremd^. 
(Dreams of a Philanthropist), 1776. This 
book is by no means a second edition of the 
work published in 1755, as is generally sup- 
posed, 5.nd as might have been coiyectured from 
the kindred title, but quite a new work. He 
expresses himself thus on the subject, in the pre- 
face : “ Wliat I put into print twenty years ago 
under the title of Pairwtische und PMZQS(^Kisclie 
Trdwme eines Menschenfreundes — (Patriotic and 
Philosophic Dreams of a Philanthropist), and 
what I now publish entitled Trmme- eines 
Mmsekenfreundes (Dreams of a Philanthropist), 
although they agree in design, are nevertheless 
two quite different things. Those were merely 
sentiments of a yoimgman, to give a new edition 
of wMeh would he quite needless, and which may 
fairly be allowed to sink into oblivion.” Iselin 
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klius publicly retracted kis old ideas in favour of 
the authors who had adopted Quesnay’s teaching, 
as the Marquis of Mirabeau, Bandeau, Comte 
d’ Albon, and others. Commencing from the same 
year, 1776, Iselin published a monthly journal 
in German, dedicated to the propaganda of the 
doctrines of the economists ; this bore the title, 
borrowed from the French organ of the school, 
EpTumeriden der MenschTieit (Ephdmerides of 
Mankind, or Library of Moral Philosophy and 
Politics). This soon gained a great reputation 
in German-speaking countries, and numbered 
among its contributors many of the most pro- 
minent economic authors of Germany. After 
the death of Iselin, which took place in 1782, 
it was carried on nnder the editorship of G. W. 
Becker, professor at the ‘‘Adeligen Gymnasium” 
in Dresden. For the rest, Iselin did not in all 
points agree with the '‘eminent Quesnay.” 
He would have allowed the Imp6t Unique to 
be assessed progressively instead of proportion- 
ately ; and if indeed he occasionally says with 
Mirabeau that the best corn law is nom, yet 
elsewhere again he defends the public granaries 
condemned by Quesnay. How unhistorically, 
besides, Iselin reasoned, regardless of his former 
historical studies, is shown in the passages in 
his Trauma (Dreams) where he maintains that 
only “ chance and caprice have produced the 
difference between one people and another 
people,” and when he then concludes that 
"everywhere likewise the laws must be the 
same, what is just in China must necessarily 
also be so at San Marino.” Human institutions 
have corrupted the natural order, and Iselin 
concludes his Trauma (Dreams) with an ideal 
constitution, by means of which "instructive 
fiction ” he tries to reconcile the republicanism 
of his Swiss fatherland with the enlightened 
despotism recommended by Quesnay, Finally, 
Iselin proves himself to he a true son of his 
generation, anticipating the complete salvation 
of mankind in the education of the people. This 
caused Basedow, the German apostle of edu- 
cation, to appear to him, with Quesnay, the 
person most worthy of emulation. 

[A. V. Miaskowski, Isaak Iselin^ Basle, 
1875. — "W. Eoscher, G-escMclde der Natwnal- 
okonomiJc in VeutscMand, 1874.] a. o. 

ISNAED, Achille Nicolas, born in Paris, 
died in 1802 or 1803. He published, anony- 
mously, in 1781, a Traiti desUichesses (London 
and Lausanne, 2 vols., 8vo), and in 1801 his 
Oonsidirations tMorigues sur les Oaisses d^amior- 
tissemerd de la Bette Puhlique (Paris, 1801). 
The former is directed against the theory of 
^i&P'O^uit net and of the single tax of Quesnay ; 
Isnard does not mention Adam Smith, although 
generally concurring with the latter’s views on 
the origin of wealth, the efiects of protection, 
and of the accumulation of gold and silver, etc. 

Isnard, who was an engineer, has frequently 
recourse to mathematical symbols, although 


he does not venture farther than equations of 
the first degree and simple problems in the rule 
of three. As having done this, he is mentioned 
by Jevons in liis llmry of Political Economy 
2nd ed, 1879, appendix i. p. 301. e. ca. 

ISOLA, Feancesco (first half of 19 th 
century), Italian economist, is mentioned by A. 
Graziani in his Idee econonvicha degli scrittoi'i 
Emiliani e PomagTwli sino al 1848, etc., Modena 
1893, pp. 166-7. He was appointed, by the 
papal government, a member of the committee 
for the reform of the commercial code, and 
found in the materials thus provided the basis 
of his treatise on political economy. Isola 
was a protectionist, for though nominally 
a supporter of free -trade, he admits many 
exceptions to this principle. He proposes to 
prohibit the import of such articles as would 
injure the sale of similar home products ; and 
also to limit the goods imported, fearing a 
general excess of production. He also discusses 
general values, considering that these originate 
in the demands of consumers, and in the 
scarcity of the goods themselves. He con’siders 
that with respect to money it is its intrinsic 
value as a commodity which, together with 
rapidity of cii-culation, forms the total purchas- 
ing power of the circulating medium, and 
determines the quantity of goods a market may 
require. He wrote also on interest and taxa- 
tion, recommending that this should fall on 
superfluous wealth, and recommending indhect 
taxation. 

Istitvzioni di Commercio e di Ecmiomia cwile, 
Eoma, 1811. a. B. 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF , ECONOMISTS. 

Introduction, p. 460 ; The Early Phase, p. 461 ; 8upf‘r- 

licial and Optimistic Phase, p. 465 ; Sciontilic Pliase, 

p. 466. 

No one now, we imagine, would agree with 
Augustin Thierry, in characterising political' 
economy as "cette science bourgeoise surgie 
dans les villes d’ltalie,” nor would conscientious 
scholarship ever entitle Italy to take the earliest 
place chronologically in economic research. 
Nevertheless it is beyond question that the 
early development of commercial wealth in 
mecEseval Italy, the vigorous industries and 
economic inter-relations of her republican cities, 
attracted Italian thinkers early to the study of 
political economy. Italy can boast of a pro- 
minent position in the history of the science 
from the remotest times. 

Italian economic thought, when traced from 
its first sources down to the present day, shows 
in its evolution, though chequered by many 
irregularities, three well-marked stages, corre- 
sponding to certain analogous conditions of the 
social evolution of the country. There is at 
first a roughly-developed, almost archaic phase 
of economic inquiry, the product of patriarchal 
economic relations ; to this succeeds the super 
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fizial md optimistia phase of the science, the 
product of the hmll ind'iistry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scientific phase, 
developing with the expansion of capital. The 
first phase extends from the middle of the 13th 
to the end of the 18th century; the second 
carries us on to 1870 ; the third, initiated 
about 1870, is developing beneath our eyes, 
and may not yet have attained its maturiiy. 

1. 2%e Sarly Phase. — Economic thought in 
Italy seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of the less obvious phenomena. 
Thus every phase of economic science is distin- 
guished from its preceding phase by the deeper 
nature of its inquiries. The few early writers 
of Italy who touch on economic questions, put 
forward only external points, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine themselves to 
praise or criticism from a purely theological 
standpoint. The first advance in more thorough- 
going inquiry is found in the writings of 
]iolitical thinkers who are only concerned 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far as these subserve their theories 
on legislation and administration. Hence 
when writers enter for the first time on the 
field of genuine economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
namely to currency ; and a rich and varied litera- 
ture rises and flourishes round that subject. 
Greater depth is attained in analysis of inland 
and foreign trade and its regulation. Thence 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
external manifestations, secondary forms, or 
market values^ without bringing out the inner 
nexus connecting value with distribution of 
wealth. Not till the termination of the early 
phase do we come across some passing obser- 
vations on the production and distribution of 
wealth ; but these embody n6 definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 13th century 
to reflect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who set himself to oppose usury, — 
both by authority of the Bible, popes, and 
councils, and on the principle that time belongs 
to God and may not be sold. He also wrote 
learned treatises on monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealth. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the Idth century, when both Paohno Mino- 
rita (1315) and Egidio Colonna (1247-1316) 
wrote. The former treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the family, and the 
citizen ; the latter, of taxes. In the 16th 
century theological economics were developed 
in the writings of St. Antoninus, archbishop 
of Florence *(1389-1455), and of St. Bernardino 
of Siena, who wrote in the first half of the 
14th century. They reach the real gist of the 
theory of the circulation and distribution of 


wealth from the basis of theological morality, 
though they too have their say against usury. 
In the 15th, 16th, and I7th centuries the dis- 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and practical, stimulated by the new pheno- 
mena of deposit and loan banks of the Monti di 
Pieth (see Monts de PiiSt:^) and the public re- 
venue derived therefrom. The banks, defended 
by some theologians, w’ere assailed chiefly by the 
Augustinians. The Monti di Pieta were con- 
demned hy the Augustinian Nicolb Barianno and 
the Dominican Tommaso de Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Busto and others. Even 
the mechanism of bills of exchange became at 
that epoch the subject of subtle polemics among 
theological writers, some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustiniani and Ortensio Capellone, 
attacked profit derived from exchange operations, 
while others, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal- 
vatore and Basilio Alemanni, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more discriminating and scien- 
tific tendency began gi'adually to replace the 
older scholastic and religions views ; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and the practice 
of good government. Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency had not indeed been wanting at 
remoter epochs. In the 14th century Petrarch, 
in his book De repuUica qptime administranda, 
expatiated on justice and moderation in imposts 
and on the abuses of farmers of taxes. Andrea 
de Isemia too, the Neapolitan legist, expressed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
fanning of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the mitings of Giovanni Gioviano 
PoNTANO, Benedetto Cotrugli, and especially 
Diomede Cakafa, who in his work De regis 
et loni p'incvyis ofikio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on the utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
public expenditure, on the convenience of farm- 
ing taxes, and on the assessment of taxes. 
The 16th century can boast of still greater 
progress in the same direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmibri, Francesco Guicoiaedini, 
and Nicolo MachiaveUi. The first occupied him- 
self largely with political economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The second frequently 
inti'oduces economics into his historical writings, 
and with great skill traces the contrast between 
prc^ortional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure pro- 
sperity to industry the state should guarantee 
the security of property and grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capable producers ; he also main- 
tains, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are populous in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their respective governments ; and, 
finally, anticipates Malthus in affirming that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which cheeks the indefinite increase of 
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the human race (see in particular bk. ii. of the 
Storie Fiormtvie, chs. i. and ii. ; also the 
discourses on the first Decade of Livy, hk. il 
chs. iii. and v.). Even with greater force 
than Maohiavelli, Giovanni Botbeo had held 
this argument in his work Dagime di Stato, 
eon tre libn delle came della gramdesm e magnir 
ficenaa delle dttd (three books dealing with the 
causes of the greatness and magnificence of 
cities) (1589), in which he insists, Lorn the 
political standpoint, on the necessity of pro- 
viding an ec[uilibrium between the increase of 
population and that of subsistence, and urges 
the foundation of colonies as a remedy for an 
excess of the former. Botero moreover has 
some remarkable observations, inspired it is 
true in part by Bodik, on government mono- 
polies and on the restraints placed on com- 
mercial liberty. 

The evidence of the advance amongst Italian 
thinkers in the direction of abandoning the general 
and abstract considerations so dear to the ancient 
writers for a thorough investigation of their social 
mechanism, is seen in the very numerous contem- 
porary treatises on currency. The deplorable state 
" ot the Italian monetary system, the continual de- 
basement of coin by different rulers, and the great 
variety of coins cuiTent in the different states of 
the peninsula, to the great detriment of trade, 
could not fail to engage the attention of economists, 
and it is no marvel if, as Gattilh said, Italy was 
always famous for the worst currency and the best 
writings on currency. First of these in order of 
time is the Discotso sopra le rnonete ^ ddla vera 
propormne fra Voro e Vargento, 1582, by Gaspare 
SoARUFFi, who was first to propose the inter- 
national unification of monetary systems and 
universal, or at least European, bimetallism with 
a ratio (corresponding to that in force in his day) 
of 1 to 12. After Scaruffl, Lavauzati (1588) 
published two short treatises, remarkable for 
elegance of style, one on coinage, in which he 
maintains that the expenses of mintage should be 
home by the state, the other on exchanges. Un- 
like other writers, e.g. Beoogia, who exaggerated 
the importance of money as facilitating hoarding, 
Davanzati does not lose sight of money as an 
instrument of circulation, comparing it to the 
circulation of the blood, which, if congested at any 
point produces atrophy and dropsy, whence he 
concludes that an equal distribution of money 
should be brought about in all parts of Italy. 
Geminiano Mootaeaei (1633-1687) opposes the 
sweatingof the coinage by rulers, and lays down use- 
ful precepts on the methods of regulating judiciously 
the circulation, with suggestive remarks on money. 
Still more distinguished and less remote from the 
actual focus of the science are the works of Galiani 
on currency (1750), — free from most of the pre^ 
indices of mercantilism, — of pAGKmi, Sul giusto 
prezw ddle cose (On the fair price of Commodities) 
1751, which contains profound reflections on 
the different characteristics of the circulating 
medium in ancient and modern economy, and the 
excellent Oss&rvazioni sopra il prezzo legale deUe 
m(mete (Observations on the legal price of Money) 


by Pompeo Neei the Florentine (1751). But all 
these writers who investigate* currency from the 
standpoint of the mint and the state rather than 
from that of the economist, are excelled by Antonio 
Seeea of Cosenza, who in his Breve trattato ddle 
cause che possono fare ablofidare li regni d^oro & 
d'argenio (Short treatise on the causes which can 
lead to abundance of Gold and Silver) (1613), sets 
fojrth lucidly a theory of money in relation to 
international trade, admirably elucidating the 
mechanism of exchange and showing that a favour- 
able exchange, believed ‘by his contemporaries to 
he effected by sovereign decree, is the natural result 
of excess of exports over imports, and that there- 
fore the only way for a nation to secure and 
maintain it is by promoting industry and encourag- 
ing enterprise, and not, as MUN said later, by 
imposing custom-duties on manufactured imports ; 
especially, maintains Serra, by developing manu- 
factures, inasmuch as these have an indefinite 
possibility of increase, while agricultural com- 
modities follow the law of Diminishing Eeturns. 

A remarkable forecast this of the famous law 
expounded later in England by West, Bioardo, 
Malthus, and J. S. Mill. Not less praiseworthy 
is the vehemence with which Sepa opposes the 
debasing and sweating of the coinage, — the very 
mode, on the other hand, occurring to M. Antonio 
DB Sanctis as the best for remedying the fall m 
exchange and the crises in the kingdom of Naples. 

To the list of writers on currency we may add 
the names of Domenico and Luigi Diodati, of 
Toeboli, and of Borneo Bocom (1621), who 
treated with ability of payments and compensa- 
tions. There are other writings called forth by 
the establishment of banks at Venice and Genoa, 
bnt unimportant as regards theory. 

The analysis of currency naturally led Itiilian 
economists on to study the kindred, perhaps 
deeper, subject of international trade. They 
discussed various systems referring to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the day. The difficulty of 
importing foreign corn through defective trans- 
port, together with the increase of population 
which began to press on demand, induced econo- 
mists, e,g. Segni (1602), and Tapia (1638), to 
favour the system of annona (stores), called the 
Sistema Annonario, or system of providing food, 
and of corn stores (Geeniers eAbondance), 
intended to ensure the country abundance of ^ 
food by stopping exports. These arrangements, 
which were urged, on by the complaints of agri- 
culture, stifled the improvements in transport, 
which would have rendered the importation of 
grain possible ; meanwhile the increase in popu- 
lation made this necessary. The discussion thus 
aroused gave rise early to controversy, and led 
to the institution of the Mercantile System, 
which, while allowing the free importation of 
raw produce, lays prohibitive duties on the im- 
port of manufactures, seeking to develop national 
manufactures while sanctioning the introduction 
of cheap foreign corn. Mercantilism in its prim- 
itive form was defended by Belloni (1750), an 
author commended by Sir James Stbtjaet— - 
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Belloni recoiamended that export of money 
should be prohibited.* This doctrine was fully 
expounded by Antonio Genovesi (1765), un- 
questionably the most illustrious of Italian mer- 
cantilists, who popularised the system among 
southern writers, whilst the negative side of 
mercantilism, free trade in corn, found a bril- 
liant apostle in the Abbe Galiani (1770). 

Mercantilism was bound to meet immediate 
opposition ; the serious injuries which it inflicts 
on landowners — ever uneasy and influential — 
and the fiscal burdens which it inflicts on 
trade", could not fail to favour the growth of 
an opposite view, termed by Cossa Agrarian 
proteetionism. This, inspired by the landed 
interest, desired to lay heavy duties on import 
of gi’ain, and insisted on free export of manu- 
factured goods, Its most noteworthy repre- 
sentatives are Pascoli (1733) and Baitdini 
(1775). Economists everywhere in Italy have 
remained loyal to the doctrine of restriction of 
trade, more in the form of mercantilism than 
of agi’arian protection, and this even when the 
theory of free trade had matured in France and 
England. Even the influence of theories of 
the physiocrats, so evident in Becoaeia and 
Veeei, did not remove this predilection. The 
solitary luminous exception in this as in other 
respects is afforded by Ortes, who, proceed- 
ing on different principles from those of the 
physiocrats, and, as we shall see, positively 
original, concludes in favour of absolute freedom 
of foreign trade. 

Nevertheless many Italian economists of this 
first period were in favour of free inland trade, 
either combating the abuses of trading corpora- 
tions— Genovesi, Yeeei (1771), andBECCAEiA 
(1769) ; or calling for their total suppres- 
sion — Vasco (1794), Fabbroni (1778), and 
Gianni. 

Much less valuable is Italian economic opinion 
on finance. There is throughout a predilection 
for taxes on land, due much less to the influ- 
ence of the physiocrats than to the distinctly 
agricultural character of Italy in past centuries, 
and the almost entire absence of manufactures. 
To the taxes on land which Botero, Bandini, 
and Filangieri (1780) advocated as the only 
source of revenue, Genovesi proposed to add the 
poll-tax ; Verri, duties on exports of raw 
jwoduce, and imports of manufactured goods ; 
Ammirato (1594) excise - duties j Beoggia 
(1743), beside taxes on land and manufactured 
goods, advises a tax of the tenth of all capital 
producing interest, with moderate customs and 
an excise on provisions. But none of these 
writers has the remotest idea of the possibility 
of a tax on profits, which holds so large a place 
in the system of Kioaedo, — a remarkable fact, 
as showing how slightly capital, and the returns 
from it, had as yet been developed. Filangieri’s 
proposal for extraordinary revenue deserves to | 
be commemorated. He recommended the | 


institution of a fund for the use of the more 
deserving and enterprising citizens, who were to 
be bound to repay the advances which had been 
made tbem when called on to do so by the state. 
There are also interesting discussions by writers 
on finance on the exemption from taxation of 
the nobility and clergy, which the most eminent 
— ^ch as Genovesi, Bandini, Fra Paolo Sarpi — 
vigorously condemned. 

These empirical studies, which discussed only 
practical questions, were soon followed, partly 
owing to the foundation of chairs of political 
economy at Naples (1764), Palermo, Milan, 
and Modena, by deeper researches extending 
into theory, which began, though imperfectly, 
to take the form of a pure science. In this 
connection the discussions on the theory of 
value are important; these were principally 
connected by our best economists with analyses 
of the theory of “ money,” and are distinguished 
by acumen and insight. In the Italian view ot 
the theory of value, two absolutely distinct 
phases appear ; in the former, represented by 
Davanzati, Montanari, Pagnini, Genovesi, and 
Paoletti (1772), the element of “cost” is ab- 
solutely excluded, and “value” is represented 
as governed wholly by “ utility ” ; in the latter, 
expounded by Galiani, Beccaria, Fabbroni, value 
on the contrary is based on “cost of produc- 
tion.” ^ The cause of this development of 
theory was a corresponding advance in the 
economic mechanism of society in Italy. In 
the first period the non-existence of free com- 
petition between producers, or else the restric- 
tions which limited it, rendered it impossible 
to determine “value” by the factor of “cost,” 
and inevitable that it should be determined 
by the factor of “utility.” In the second 
period, when competition between producers was 
unchecked, “value” naturally tended to be- 
come commensurate with “cost of production.” 
Nevertheless, even at a more advanced stage of 
their inquiries, Italian economists of that epoch 
always confine themselves to the more superficial 
and unimportant aspects of the question of 
value, dwelling especially on market value, and 
are not able to analyse the elements of the cost 
of production, oscillating (like Vandeelint and 
Stextart) in perpetual ambiguity between labour 
and wages. This is not wonderful considering 
how childish were the ideas of the econom- 
ists, even of the highest repute, respecting the 
production and distribution of wealth., which 
nevertheless are the data essential for resolving 
cost of production into its constituent elements. 
Only the very best Italian economists of the 
18th century possessed any notion of the theory 

1 The position of Ortes is eclectic. Originally he 
deduces value from demand and supply, but afterwards 
he measures it by the quantity and quality of the 
labour employed m production and wansport, and 
thereby explains the greater value of the commodities 
in the metropolis and the greater quantity of moi ey 
which circulates there. 
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of capital, wliile tLeir views on production were 
meagre and vague. Tlie observations of Beocaria 
on division of labour are always quoted. 

“ Everybody proves by experience,” he says, 

‘ ‘ that the constant application of hands and wits 
to the same kind of work and product renders 
the same easier, better, and more fruitful than 
would be the result did every one make by him- 
self merely what is necessary to himself ; whence 
it comes that some pasture cattle, some card wool, 
others spin it, some grow corn, others make bread, 
raiment, tools for the agriculturists and labourers, 
causing growth and concatenation of arts and a 
division of them so as to serve common and 
private utility among all classes and conditions.” 
(Elejn. di Ec. PuhUica, pt. i. ch. i.). 

Here we get, it is true, the social division of 
labour, but nothing about its technical division, 
or specialisation within the' same industry, an 
exact idea of which Adam Smith was to set 
forth in so masterly a manner seven years later. 
Yet these observations hy Beecaria, and those 
of Yerri, that in production man does not create, 
but confines his operations to collecting and 
separating material already existing, with some 
considerations by the same author on the 
influence of climate on efficiency of labour, 
are all that is worth gleaning from the works 
of the earlier Italian economists on the subject 
of production. 

Nor do their writings on the distribution of 
wealth take any higher rank ; inasmuch as they 
have not attained to an exact definition of in- 
come, wages, profits, and rent of land. Botero’s 
view, that population is limited by subsistence, 
is restated by Beecaria, and more clearly still 
by Ricci (1787), but these writers treat the 
subject only in a superficial manner, and not 
in such a way as to entitle them, as some 
would have it, to be regarded as precursors 
of Malthus. Of more frequent occurrence in 
the writings of the economists of this epoch, 
e,g. Cakacoioli (1784), 'Paoletti, Beecaria, 
whose remarks on wages are termed “classic” 
by the Rnsrian writer Wemardski, is the asser- 
tion that high prices of provisions, and the rise 
in money wages which ensues, are injurious to 
industry, — an assertion which, put forward 
contemporaneously in England by a series of 
economists, and repeated hy Smith, is the 
logical consequence of the theory which reckons 
wages among the elements of the cost and of the 
value of the product. One marked character- 
istic of the Italian economists of this period is 
the absolute eclecticism with which they per- 
petually oscillate between the mercantilists and 
the physiocrats, and strive to reconcile the de- 
ductions from both. Besides this it is well to 
note the lofty and humane principles inspiring 
their remarks on economic relations, contrasting 
favourably with those of their French and 
English contemporaries, — their sympathetic 
interest in the fate of the producer — which they 
vTonsider more important than the exigencies 


of production — their courageous denunciation 
of the wretchedness of the peasants, their 
thoroughgoing predilection for small farming, 
and finally their eloquent pleading that tl^e 
legislator should intervene to mitigate economic 
inequality and injustice, — in these matters they 
sound the prelude to what is now ‘known as 
socialism of the chair (see Socialists oe the 
Chaie). This tone is common to all the econo- 
mists of the peninsula, and not, as some hold, 
peculiar to central and northern Italy, since it 
is equally shown in the works of the southern 
G-enovesi, Galiani, Filangieri, and Broggia, and 
in those of the northern Beecaria, Yasco, and 
Yerri, and again among the Tuscans, Bandini, 
and Paoletti. All om* economists of whatever 
school concern themselves not only, like Adam 
Smith, with the wealth of natiotw, hut also, 
and as much, with the public weal, for which 
the very titles of theii- works are the proof, 
namely those of Yasco, Paoletti, Palmieri, 
Mubatoei, etc. — a significant difference, attest- 
ing the ethical and philanthropic character of 
economic science in Italy. This character is 
possibly due in part to the fact that some of 
OUT economists, like Ortes, Paoletti, Bandini, 
Galianij Ammirato, Yasco, Genovesi, and 
Pascoli, have been ecclesiastics ; others, like 
Beecaria, Yerri, Scaruffi, B’Areo, Carracoioli, 
are nobles ; while few only, like Davanzati, 
Broggia, Belloni, have been merchants or 
bankers. Nevertheless the generous and noble 
expressions to which we have rofeiTed, and 
which deservedly attract so much sympathy to 
our economists of this epoch, do not rise from 
the narrow limits of sentimental literature nor 
do they slfOw any profound leffection on the 
laws of economics. 

One amongst them, however, does not deserve 
this criticism, and rises far above his contem- 
poraries. This is the Yenetian monk Giammaria 
Ortes, one of the greatest economists of the 
18th centmy.i 

1 TM opinions of G. Ortes.—Q. Ortes was unquestionably 
the most original thinker among all Italian economists. 
In his Economia Nasionale (1774), his Mifiessioni sidla 
PopolaMone (1790), and in some of his minor writings, 
he develops a complete system of economic science. 
The fundamental notion from which he starts is, that 
a given population cannot consume, and therefore cannot 
produce, more than a limited quantity of goods, and 
that this quantity is just such as to require for its 
production not more than the labour of one-half of the 
given population. Hence he deduces the opinion that 
a man cannot increase his own wealth without reducing 
to a corresponding extent the wealth' of another man ; 
in. other words, that the increase of individual wealth 
involves a correlative increase of misery. From the 
principle that one-half the population suffices for social 
productton,.Ortes, anticipatingihodern socialism, deduces 
the hopeless case of a relatively excessive population, 
due not to a positive excess of population above the means 
of subsistence, but to the impossibility of increasing 
consumption, and therefore social production, beyond 
a certain point. In this deduction Ortes manifests a 
logical acumen far superior to that of Sismondi. The 
latter, whose influence on Malthus and Eioaedo was 
considerable, also starting from the limitation of social 
consumption, admits the necessity of the introduction 
of machinery to meet the relative excess of population. 
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The last remark of our note on the opinions 
of Ortes, indeed, applies more or less to all 
Italian political economy of the early period. 
The leading features of the social economy 
which succeeded the abolition of serfage in 
Italy were for a long period the breaking up 
of capital, the growth of metayage, the con- 
tinuance of small industry, — in other words they 
presented a stunted form of capitalism crossed 
and complicated by numerous relations of per- 
sonal service between labourer and proprietor, 
the relics of feudalism. This network of eco- 
nomic relations created a scientific literature 
in which it was refieoted. No sound theory of 
distribution could be formulated in a country 
where the phenomena of distribution had not 
assumed a distinct and fixed character, nor had 
those glaring contrasts to which a social economy 

Ortes, however, in Ms Mflmioni sulla Popolazione, pub- 
lished fourteen years after his principal work, admits, 
in partial divergence from what he had there laid down, 
that a population might possibly outrun its means of 
subsistence— an emergency which is in, contradiction to 
the axiom, that wealth is a constant function of pojcmlation, 
since it implies that, up to a certain point, wealth in- 
creases at a lower ratio than population. Pinally, from 
the fact that the unemployed can only live at the eicpense 
of the employers those who have property), Ortes 
deduces the principle that real mcome is equalHo each, 
because those who have property have to distribute all 
the returns which are in excess of what they consume 
beween the workers and the unemployed. 

These quaint doctrines, which Mabx very ably made 
use of to support his own, betray constantly the back- 
ward state of the science, exaggeratingthe importance of 
consumption and attributing to this factor, which only 
influences the surface of things, phenomena which have 
their roots deep down in the organism of production. 
Still more defective are the investigations of Ortes on 
capital and profit. Defining capital as the sum of the 
means of subsistence necessary to the worker, he does 
not take into account capital sunk in machinery, raw 
material, etc. While he recognises the economic justice 
of interest on capital, he declares it to be a thing which, 
properly considered, is entirely anomalous, for the 
reason, that capital lent at interest yields a return to 
the lender and a wage for the workers, but nothing to the 
borrowing Entrepkesteuk, who hence will have either to 
go to the wall or to steal from his creditor. This ob- 
servation is obviously erroneous, because capital does 
produce, besides interest and wages, the reward of the 
entrepreneur. But these doctrines appear less strange 
when viewed in relation to the economic conditions of 
the time. The principle of fixity in production is a 
faithful image of the economic positions of the expiring 
Venetian republic, in which there was no progress in 
production, and every industry was languid. The hope- 
less case of an unemployed class was true enough of a 
country in which the accumulation of capital was feeble, 
and shackled by the countless fetters of antiquated 
methods of production. The definition of capital given 
by Ortes fits an epoch when capital in its technical 
shape is almost non-existent. And the same idea of real 
mcome being equal for every man may be considered a 
tolerably correct expression of the relations of feudal 
economy, which, in placing the strength of the property- 
holder in the number of his followers, broke up his re- 
tons between a large number of clients, and ultimately 
reduced to the same figure the consumption of himself 
and of his dependants. The disconsolate fatalism of 
Ortes which sees no remedy whatever for the economic 
evils of the day, and the only palliative in the endow- 
ment of monasteries to r^ieve the wretchedness of the 
poor— -which restricted thus the scope of economics to 
the mitigation of human misery,— all this distinctly 
and completely reflects the state of decay under which 
Italy was groaning. Hence in reading at this day the 
works of Ortes there is still profit, not m the nebulous 
mnsings of a recluse, but in the theorising of a genius 
over an age now buried. [See also art. on Oetes.] 

VOIi. 11. 


gives rise, in wHck capital is more fully 
developed, kad a fair field to display themselves. 
Hence, aU that Italian economists of past 
centuries have written on distiihution is col- 
lectively of very smaU value. But while tliey. 
were excluded, through the defects in the exist- 
ing economic position, from the possibility of 
investigating the deep -lying social relations, 
they set themselves eagerly to examine those 
more patent economic relations the grow’th of 
which, being independent of that of more funda- 
mental relations, had opportunity to display 
itself even in Italy. Hence, the considerable 
body of writings on currency, which are the best 
part of Italian economic literature, as well as 
on commerce, usury, and taxation ; while the 
investigations on value, which occur frequently 
at this epoch, are confined to analyses, more or 
less effective, of wants, utility, competition, oi 
monopoly, but which do not in the least account 
for the influences determining the part played 
by value in the deepest relations of capital and 
profit and in the technical organism of produc- 
tion. Certain it is that the closer we approach 
onr own times, the more frequently do we find 
among Italian economists good examples of a 
profound analysis of the economic structure of 
society, as in the works of Oetes, Galiani, 
Beccaeia, Veeei, Genoyesi, and Pagnini 
(g.u). But, generally, throughout this epoch, 
and even among these, we look in vain for that 
fine economic sense which distinguishes their 
English contemporaries so conspicuously. 

2. Superficial and optimistic phase , — ^With 
the close of the 18 th century, capital had 
begun to develop its influences in Italy to 
a degree hitherto unknown. It seemed there- 
fore that the causes of the slow advances of 
economic theory were ceasing to operate, and that 
the era of scientific economics in Italy was to 
begin. But there were weighty reasons which 
influenced capitalistic economy and kept it 
backward. The most powerful of those was the 
want of political union ; this involved a close 
network of inland custom-duties, which stifled 
economic progress and the growth of capital. 
Hence, the absence of farming and industry on 
any large scale and the scanty use of machinery. 
This absence of production on a large scale is 
certain to react on theory and to produce a school 
of superficial and optimistic political economy. 
The inferiority of the work of most of the writers 
of this epoch is, therefore, not surprising, nor 
that the few original thinkers should gradually 
drift from tedious superficialily to optimistic 
doctrines. Luring this epoch no important 
contributions were made to the theory of the 
distribution of wealth, or to the analysis of 
property, while there is no lack of suggestive 
investigation into such secondary matters as 
currency, toade, and taxation. 

The period 1800-1848, is for Italian eco- 
nomics an inglorious time of depression and 

2 H 
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decadence, yet it was distinguished by the 
monumental collection of classical Italian 
economists, formed by Baron Oustodi, ScrittoH 
Classici Itcdiani di Economia, PoKtica, forty- 
three volumes, 8vo, Milan, 1802-16. The 
importation of Smith’s doctrines, instead of 
acting as a stimulus to reflection, only evoked 
a number of second-rate compilations. There 
are but one or two writers of this period who 
stand out from the general level of inferiority 
by their able investigations into some special 
problems. Amongst l3aese is Melchiore Gioja 
(1767-1829), the advocate of large landed 
estates and industrial protection, remarkable 
rather for some important observations on the 
division of labour, which were praised by 
Babbage, than for his indefatigable collecting 
of statistics, and his infelicitous attacks upon 
Smith and Say. There was also Gian- Domenico 
Romagnosi (1761-1825), a masterly critic of 
free trade, who showed his concurrence with 
the ethical view now upheld in Germany, and 
who combated the population theories of Mal- 
THXJS though not without committing serious 
blunders ; Luigi Molinari Valeeiani (1768- 
1828), author of deep, careful investigations 
into “ market value ” ; Francesco Ftroco (died 
1841), who expounded the Ricardian theory of 
rent, and is noted for the pre-eminence he 
assigns to the distribution of wealth over its 
production ; Carlo Cattaneo (1801-1869), a 
defender of free trade and a critic of the system 
of List (1789-1846) ; Pelle^no Rossi (1787- 
1848), who lectured on political economy, ex- 
pounding English economics, and criticised the 
Code Napol4on from the economic standpoint ; 
Antonio Soialoja (1817-1877), who published 
Principles of Social Economy, toning down the 
theories of the English school ; finally Camillo 
Cavoue (1810-1861), distinguished for his ad- 
mirable writings on the com trade, the Irish 
question, and his speeches on economic and 
financial subjects. AIL these writers inherited 
an ethical standard in economics which up 
to 1848 characterised the Italian school of 
economists ; and all, however they may differ 
in the systems they uphold, hold most pro- 
nounced opinions on the moi’al functions of the 
state and its social duties towards the classes 
who possess no property. 

Towards 1850 a distinct awakening succeeds 
to these indecisive writings of unsystematic 
writers, proceeding from the optimistic school 
and its head, Francesco Feee4ea.i 

1 F. Ferrara, born 1810, of Sicilian origin, professor at 
the university of Turin, and subsequently deputy and 
minister of finance, is unquestionably the most talented 
Italian economist of this period. Ferrara has written 
no comprehensive work, but has expounded his ideas 
not only in a course of able lectures, but also in a series 
of IntroduGtwns to the numerous volumes of the JBt&Zto- 
teca dell’ Economista which he edited, and ■which contein 
translations of leading foreign economic works. In 
these introductions, which combine the attractions of 
a brilliant style, a method of teaching of vast range and 
marvellously elaborated, there is found not only a series 


3. Scientific Phase . — The conditions of the 
time favoured the abandonment of optimistic 
doctrines for objective and positive inquiry. 
Under the regime of political unity the obstacles 

of criticisms, biographies, and bibliographies, but also 
Ferrara’s own theories, forming a symmetric and usually 
concordant whole. These take their rise from the theory 
of value, which he declares to be the mother-idea of tlie 
science, and develops with much originality save where 
he adheres closeiy to the doctrines of Oarev. Like him, 
Ferrara opposes Eioaedo’s theory of value and that of J. 
B. Sat, to land himself m the formula of cost of reproduc- 
tion. This theory, which lie carefully develops, seems to 
Ferrara to be alone capable of summing up and unifying 
all economic phenomena, inasmuch as it explains value as 
well in the case of production which may be indefimtely 
increased as in the case m which increase takes place 
under augmented difficulty, and also in monopolies. 
However, to include these last within the circle of hia 
theory, he is compelled to have recourse to a subtle 
distinction between physical and economic reproduction, 
and maintains that the value of the monopolised pro- 
ducts is given by the cost, not of the physical reproduc- 
tion, which is impossible, but of tlie economic reproduc- 
tion, i.e. by the cost of the products which would be 
obtained instead of the monopolised products. 

In this way Ferrara believed he had subsumed the 
true heads ot value under a single law, overcoming the 
Ricardian theory which is forced to postulate two laws 
for competition and monopoly respectively. But further, 
he hdd that cost of reproduction ought to explain and 
measure by tbe same standard all tbe relations of the 
distribution of wealth. Hence, Ferrara argues, rent, 
profit, wages, are only so many instances of the law of 
cost of reproduction. To rent in particular, on which 
English science has left the indelible stamp of its strong 
hand, Ferrara devotes his best energies ; strengthening 
himself by his theory of value, he attacks the doctrine 
of Ricardo and reconstructs the rent of the landowner 
as the natural and legitimate reward of capital and 
labour. Here, however, Carey inspires and directs Fer- 
rara, who, if he does not distinctly grant that cultiva- 
tion proceeds from sterile to fertile soils, admits that 
economic progress renders the cultivation of fresh soil 
more productive thau those previously taken in hand, 
thus ensuring an advantage to the land latest brought 
into cultivation over the first. The owners of the later 
land cultivated derive in consequence a surplus rent, or 
surplus over ordinary profit, due to the superior methods 
they have designed and canied out. Hence rent results, 
not from increasing cost of production, but from decreas- 
ing cost of reproduction, and involves neither usurpation 
nor injustice. Further, since the same theory is to explain 
all economic phenomena, profit is measured by the cost 
of reproduction of capital, wages by the cost of repro- 
duction of labour ; winch means that ultimately demand 
and supply of capital produce profit, demand and supply 
of labour produce wages. 

In his minor works, the Prefazioni and the Lezioni, 
Ferrara sought to apply his favourite theory to certain 
practical questions, using pure science to throw light on 
the economic facts of which he was an eye-witness. 
Among these writings are the exhaustive articles on 
“Banks” and on “Inconvertible Paper Currency” 
(Oorso Forzoso), abounding in admirable remarks on the 
circulating medium in Italy (see Assignat; Bullion 
Committee, Report op; Forged Currency; Incon 
vERTiBLE Currency) ; others on the banks of Venice 
aud on taxation of tiour, which Ferrara defends with 
partial inconsistency in view of his free-trade theories. 
It IS not wonderful that so extraordinary and gifted a 
writer should have created a flourishing school attract- 
ing into his orbit the best intellects of the peninsula. 
Minghetti, m a well-known work remarkable for brilli- 
ancy of style (Della economia pubilica e delle sue attinenze 
collamorale e coldiritto, 1858), accepted and supplemented 
Ferrara’s theory ; Reymond m his Mudes sur I’Economie 
socMe et internatioTUile (1860-61), further confirmed it ; 
Antonio Oicoone, Angelo Marescotti, Giovanni Bruno, 
Todde, and others commented on it in their treatises. 
During a long period, Ferrara^occupied a solitary and 
preponderating position in Italian economic literature, 
due rather to his marvellous ability tbau to the sound- 
ness of his doctrines. Italian intelligence has extricated 
itself from the spell of the illustrious theonser; hii 
system has gradually been abandoned. 
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TO the establishment of a social economy based 
on capital became slowly removed. The dis- 
tressing phenomena of a critical period of social 
evolution in Italy were attracting investigation. 
Statistical research, directed by the hand of 
Bodio, revealed the vitiated character of the 
system by which wealth was distributed, the 
encroachments of the Icttifmdm , the spread 
of short leases ; and important publications 
showed that the actual state of the rural classes 
was as degraded as it well could be. Sonnino, 
Villari, Tranchetti, Mme. "White Mario, Lom- 
broso, Stivanello, Mortara, — aU these illustrated 
the condition of the agricultural classes in a 
series of memorable monographs, while the ex- 
haustive work of the agrarian commission con- 
tributed ample materials invested with official 
authority. In those reports Emilio Morpukgo 
drew in the dark hues of truth the deplorable 
wretchedness of the agricultiual classes m 
Venetia. And the reports of Jacini, Angeloni, 
Branca, Tanari, and Damiani showed that Italy 
had reached her lowest level of misery, inasmuch 
as from provinces mutually dissimilar there was 
heard but one wail and the selfsame moan. 

A new habit of research and criticism informed 
economic thought from end to end of the pen- 
insula, and a legion of clever and ardent youths 
flung themselves into the open field of social 
inquiry. Theirs is the merit that Italy occupies 
a position in the political economy of to-day 
on a level with more advanced countries ; theirs 
is the merit that she has entered on the scien- 
tific phase. 

Even in the preceding generation Italian 
writers were not wanting who set themselves to 
study economic relations with impartial criticism, 
e.g, Girolamo Boccardo, who in his TraUaio 
toorico’jpraiico di JSconomia Folitim (1853), still 
the delight of the Italian student — defended 
and repolished the exact theories of Ricardo. It 
was, however, especially in the field of technical 
and specific inquiry that scientific economics 
was to prevail. Among the first indications of 
this tendency was the book by Baer, Va'uere et 
Vimposta (1872), praised by J. Stuart Mill, — 
the Logica, delU Imposte (1867), Written by 
Pescatore, a calm and impartial study of 
public finance ; and Jacini’s work, La Frcprietd 
fmdiaria e U Popolazimi agricoU in Lombardia 
(1854), a good example of positive analysis. 

But the real initiator of the scientific method 
is undoubtedly Angelo Messbdaglia. A dis- 
tinguished physicist and mathematician, Mesbe- 
daglia appeared least of any one inclined to 
examine <the burning questions of economics, 
his turn of mind inclining him rather to more 
special and calm studies. Therefore he launched 
into a series of investigations into population, 
public loans, currency, taxes on real property, 
in which he sought to secure not the triumph 
of a school, but to lay bare and differentiate 
the most intimate connections of economic 


phenomena in a number of monographs written 
with conscientious and exact precision. 

In his book Della Teoria della Popolazione, 
principalmente sotto rAspetto dal Meiodo (1858), 
unfortunately unfinished, Messedaglia puts for- 
ward an emendation of the Malthusian theory, 
namely, that the two progressions of subsistence 
and population cannot proceed as mutually 
isolated and independent. The ikter is 
strictly limited by the former, which gives a 
different result from that reached by Malthus. 
For, given the former rate, two, three, four, 
five . . . and the latter, two, four, eight . . . 
it is evident that in the latter the second term 
wiU be suddenly reduced to three by the limit 
of subsistence killing off the surplus. Hence 
the successive doubling of population can only 
start from three, raising numbers in the third 
turn no higher than six. This again, colliding 
with a sum of subsistence equal to four, becomes 
reduced to four, and this by the given rate gives 
eight. Hence the real progression for popula- 
tion is two, four, six, eight, ten . . . ie. an 
arithmetical progression with a constant differ- 
ence double that of the rate of subsistence. 
Equally important are Messedaglia’s further 
developments of the population theory, the 
statistics moreover of which, and the methods of 
handling them, he has expounded and criticised 
with great acumen in a solid work on the 
Vita Media (average of life). In his book on 
public loans, Messedaglia discusses the different 
questions connected with raising public loans, 
and in his recent work on currency, the history 
of money and prices, and the cofltroversy on the 
legal standard. Finally his report Sulla Fere- 
quazione Fondiaria (1884) gives a histoiy of 
the Cadastre (see Cadastral Survey) from 
the earliest times, and of the character of the 
surveys of land, and the taxes based on them 
in widely- separated and contrasted countries 
and states. The works of Messedaglia are in 
some points open to criticism, especially for their 
eclecticism and the indefiniteness of his results, 
but his labours will leave an enduring mark on 
Italian economic thought 

Messedaglia’s strictly scientific method, which he 
employed on technical subjects extraneous to social 
controversies, has been apphed by other and well- 
known economists to the most burning questions 
concerning the distribution of wealth. Among 
these Emilio Nazzani should be mentioned, who, 
while tie prevailing school was yet seeking to 
draw a veil over the more painful phenomena of 
our economic system, courageously examined the 
laws of rent (1872), profit (1877), and wages (1880), 
developing and amplifying the theories of Ricardo. 
The writings of Nazzani mark a new starting-pomt 
in Italian political economy, leading it to reject 
optimistic fallacies and to initiate a vigorous 
criticism of the relations of production. However, 
neither he nor the other Italian economists of the 
same school have adopted the extreme conclusions 
of their doctrines, but have laboured rather tc 
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qualify tliem by every possible means. Tims 
Kazzani seeks to soften tbe asperities of tlie 
Eicardian theory of rent, and the teaching of the 
English school ; nevertheless he has laid the founda- 
tions of solid inquiry into the laws of distribution. 

Again Pedele Lampertico influenced the econo- 
mic revival in Italy by reproducing English and 
German theories in a lengthy treatise (1874, etc.) ; 
while Luigi Luzzatti, eloquent opponent of the 
exaggerations of laissezfairey has ably dealt with 
treaties of commerce, tariffs, currency, and credit, 
both in Ms writings and parliamentary life. 

But the chief honour of the peaceful revolution 
whence scientific economics in Italy have sprung 
belongs unquestionably to Luigi Cossa ; he not 
only contributed a noteworthy and original 
essay on the limits of production, and diffused and 
championed in Italy the theories of the English 
school, harmonising them with those of Germany 
(which have also been popularised in Italy hy 
Cusumano), France, and Holland, in which he is 
extremely well read ; hut he has also by teaching, 
by prizes, and instructive writings stimulated the 
economic studies of young Italy, creating around 
him a compact phalanx of able and diligent 
disciples. 

A testimony to the awakening power of such 
masters may be seen in the numerous publications 
of youthful Italian economists, aU educated in the 
new and progi’essive tendencies and agreed in the 
search for truth, however else they may differ. 
Of those cultivating exact science are Buzzetti, who 
has dealt with internal values and agricultural 
contracts, — Ricca- Salerno, who has dealt vdth 
capital, public loans, and wages, — Graziani, with 
machinery and wages, — Alessio, Bertini, Valenti, 
and Tangorra, with the theory of value, — Manara 
and Mas^-Dari, who have examined rent, — Supino, 
capital and its transformations, — Majorana, econo- 
mic laws, — and many others besides. "While these 
economists are mainly deductive in treatment, 
others complement abstract research by a judicious 
application of the historic method. Among these, 
CoGNETTi DE Maetiis Wrote on primitive forms 
of economic evolution and the origin of socialism, 
— Toniolo on the factors of the economic power of 
medieval Florence, and the relation of scholasticism 
to humanism. Other writers apply s6ciology to 
political economy, like Vanni, an eminent philo- 
sopher, and Hitti, author of the book on Oatkolic 
Socialism, in their works on population. XJgo 
Rabbbno, who follows the inductive method, 
treated of co-operation, its laws, and development 
in Italy and England, with great talent, and also 
wrote a work on the phases of American pro- 
tectionism. Equally skilled in statistical method, 
and more decided partisans of the socialism of the 
chair, are Carlo F. Ferraris, author of a book on 
labour insurance in Italy, and Augusto Mortara, 
who; in Ms work I Do'oeri ddla Proprietd, fondiaria 
e la questionc sociale, suggests state intervention in 
the tenure of land on behalf of the labourers. 

Meanwhile there is no falling off in more strictly 
technical publications, as on credit, trade, and 
finance. First among these should he noticed 
Maffeo Pantaleoni’s Peoria della Traslamne dd 
Tributi, skilfully explaining the shifting incidence 
of taxation. This book, not to mention others by 


the same author (o. works named later), shows 
how great has been the progress of scientific k;. 
vestigation in Italy. We may mention the labours 
of Magliani, to whom we owe the most thorough 
critique of bimetallism, of Ferraris, Stringher, 
Fiperno, G. Luzzatti, De Viti, Loria, Benini, Lorini, 
in monetary questions to which modern Italian 
economists, like their earlier brethren, and un- 
happily for the same reasons, have given much 
attention. Thns on hanks we have works by 
Boccardo, Be Jehannis, the Storia delle Banche 
by Rota, and the Principii di Scienza bancaria by 
Rota and by Ferraris. On .rural economy there 
are the writings of Bertagnolli (-y. Authorities), 
and others of equally high quality, by Bianchi, 
Emilio Cossa, and Sartori. On subjects of applied 
economics mention should he made of the labours 
of Graziani {Teoria delle Operazioni di Borsa), of 
Supino in his essay on discoiint, and especially in 
his JSfamgadone dal Punto di Vista economico, in 
which he discusses questions of freight, cost of 
i^vigation, and generally the economy of mari- 
time enterprise. Tlie writings of Montemartini 
and Della Bona on crises are also worth note, of 
A. Rossi and Benini, both protectionists, on the 
balance of trade, of Dalla Volta on indnstrial 
combination and forms of wages, of De Viti, 
Salandra, Alessio, Zorli, Graziani, and Puviani on 
financial questions. Here, too, quite apart from 
the subjects of the day, mention must be made of 
the bibliographical series published by a group of 
writers, Alberti, Montanari, Cusumano, Ricea- 
Salerno, Fomari, Sinigaglia, Loria, Errera, Gobbi, 
Supino, Conigliani, Graziani, Balletti, De Viti, 
Bertolini, nnder the editorship of Cossa. ^ 

The acclamation wMch in recent years greeted 
the rise of the Austeian School (q.v.) could not 
fail to excite a fascination on Italian minds. The 
natural consequence has been a multitude of com- 
mentators on the theories of Jbvohs, Menger, 
Bbhra-Bawerk, Sax, and "Wieser. For instance, 
Graziani accepts their theory of value in his 
Storia critica della teoria del mlore in Italia, and 
so in part does Pantaleoni in his Principii di 
Bconomia pura, and Alessio in his essay on value, 
already mentioned. . Again Sax’s theories on 
finance are reproduced in the Manuale di Scienza 
ddle Finanze of Ricca-Salerno, and accepted, with 
certain modifications, by Conigliani [Teoria degli 
Effetti eeonomici delle Imposte), by Graziani [Bi 
aZcme qmstioni intomo alia Natwra e agli Effetti 
economici delle Imposte, 1889 ; and Natv/ra 
econmuka delle Imposte suite Successioni, 1890), 
and by MazzOLa ( J Bati scientific^ della Finanza 
p^Uica, 1887). 

Economic study has received a vigorous impulse 
in Italy through the Giomale degli Economists an 
able review, edited by eminent writers with the 
collaboration of the best intellects in the kingdom. 
It courageously opposes protection, both agrarian 
and industrial, which has come to the front of 
recent years in Italy, to the great injury of national 
economy, and bestows a keen and conscientious 
criticism on the monetary and hank policy of the 
Italian government. 

The work of certain other writers does not comei 
under any of the preceding categories. Among 
are economists who are free-traders and 
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optimists, sack as Berardi, De Joliannis, Martello, 
Dalla Volta, Bertolini, Todde, Pinna-Ferr^ Pareto, 
etc., whose organ is L' Economista, and a rising knot 
of authors occupied with socialist theses, — defended 
with moderation and learning by Napoleone Cola- 
janni in Socialismo e Sodologia criminale, — and of 
which the leading organ is La Oritica socialCj ably 
edited by Filippo TaratL 

Finally there are some Italian economists whose 
line of thought diverges from all the foregoing. 

, These see in the analysis of the relations of real 
property a key by the aid of which they seek to 
penetrate the yet unsolved problems of the dis- 
tribution of wealth ,• following this method they 
have reached a number of results in the theories 
of value, currency, profit, interest, rent, popu- 
lation, and the interpretation of economic and 
political history. The system was set forth for 
the first time hy Achille Loria in La Rendita 
fondiaria e la sua Elisione naturale, 1879 ; and 
Analisi della Projprietd ca^italista, 1889 ; and 
applied to sociology by him in LesBasesiconomq'U.es 
de la Consiitutim sociale^ 2nd 4d., Paris, 1893. 
It starts from an analysis of the economic influences 
exerted by the presence, or absence, of free land, 
not like Wakefield, to deduce how new countries 
should he organised, and still less to mourn with 
Von THtTNEiT over the distribution of wealth 
obtaining in old countries, but to trace out the 
organic laws and structure of the capitalistic 
economy. Amongst Loria’s analyses we may men- 
tion that which reduces value to complex labour., 
complementing Eicardo’s theory ; his analysis of 
money, in which he traces the origin of money, 
completes Mill’s doctrine of international values, 
and corrects Fullabton’s theory on hoards; his 
analysis of the distinction between technical capital 
and wage capital ; his distinction between distri- 
bution of wealth, i,e. distrihntion of the produce 
between wages and income, — and re-distributiou 
of wealth, i.e., distribution of income between 
earnings of the undertaker {entrepreneur), interest 
on capital, rent of land and taxes ; the amount of 
the bank reserve ; the theory of the systematic 
excess of population ; the comparative analysis of 
the economic development of the American and 
Australian colonies, and? of Europe, showing how 
the economic relations existing in ancient Europe 
are reproduced in modern colonies. This system, 
which has been called “ the landed property system 
of political economy,” now counts amongst its 
partial or thoroughgoing adherents Kabbeuo, Nitti, 
E. Gossa, Garlanda, A. Mortara, Mase-Bari, Flora 
Sartori, Bianchi, Supino, Be Marinis, Coletti, 
Pefcrone, and others. 

[Eecent works are : — ^Alberti, Le corpotazimii 
d'arti e mesti&ri negli antichi economisti itoMani, 
Milano, 1888. — ^Alessio, Saggiosul dstematributario 
in Italia, Torino, 1883-87 ; Studii sulla teoriadd 
foalore nel cambio int&rno, Torino, 1890. — ^Baer, 
L’avere e Vimposta, Torino, 1872. — Balletti, 
Oasparo Scaruffi e la g'ussiione moneiaria nel secoh 
XVI, Modena, 1882. — Benini, Le Iasi di una 
nuova teoria della circolazione, Cremona, 1887. 
— BertagnoUi, La colonia parziaria,^ Firenze, 
1877 Vicende deW agricoUwra in Italia, Firenze, 
1881 ,* Eeconomia delV agncoltura, Eoma, 1886. 
— Boccardo, Trattato teorico-pratico di economia 


politica, Torino, 1853. — Bnzzetti, SuW indoU 
Economica dei contratti agrari, Milano, 1874; 
Teoria dd Cowmercio internasionale, Milano, 1877. 
— Gattaneo, Scritti di economia pvblica, Genova, 
1SS7-88. — Cavour, Opere politico - economichp, 
Napoli, 1860. — Ciccone, Pnncipii di economia 
sodale, Napoli, 1866-68. — Cognetti de Martiis, 
Le forme primitive delV emluzione economica, 
Torino, 1881 ; Socialismo antico, Torino, 1889. — 
Colajanni, Socialismo e sodologia criminale, 
Catania, 1884-89. — Conigliani, Teoria degli effetti 
economiei delle impaste, Milano, 1890. — Cossa, E., 
Primi dementi di economia agraria, Milano, 1890. 
— Cossa, Luigi, Introduzione alio studio delV 
economia politica, 3a edizione, Milano, 1892 ; 
Saggi di economia politica, Milano, 1878 ; Primi 
dementi di economia politica, 9a ed., Milano, 
1891 ; Id. id. di scienza delle jmarm, 6a ed., 
Milano, 1893. — Cusumano, Le scuole economiche 
ddla Germania, Napoli, 1875 ; DdV economia 
politica nd medio evo, Bologna, 1876 ; La teoria 
dd commerdo dd grani in Italia, Bologna, 1877. 
— ^Dorado Montero, El positvdsmo en la ciencia 
Juridica y social italiana, ii., Madrid, 1891. — 
Ferrara, Prefazioni aUe Serie I. e II. ddla Bib- 
lioteca delV Economista, Torino, 1850-70 ; Mem- 
orie di StatisticcL, Eoma, 1890. — Ferraris, C. F., 
Saggi di economia siatistica, etc., Torino, 1880 ; 
E asskmrazime degli operai, eic.,Eoma, 1888; Prin- 
dpii di Sdensa Bancaria, Milano, 1892 ; Mmeta 
e corso forzoso, Milano, 1879. — Fornari, Belle teorie 
economiche nelle provincie Napoleiane, Milano, 
1882-88. — Fnoco, Saggi economiei, Pisa, 1825-27. 
Melchiore Gioja, Nuovo Prospetto ddle scienze 
economiche, Milano, 1815-17. — Graziani, Di alcune 
questioni intorno alia natura ed agli effetti econo- 
mid ddle imposte, Siena, 1889 ; Xatura economica 
ddle imposte sulle successioni, Siena, 1890 ; Teoria 
delle operazioni di borsa, Siena, 1890 ; Storia 
critica deUa teoria dd mlore in Italia, Milano, 
1889 ; Le idee economiche degli scrittori emiliani 
e romagnoli sino al 1848, Modena, 1893 ; Studii 
sulla teoria economica ddle macdiine, Torino, 1891 ; 
Di alcune questioni relative alia dottrina dd sal- 
ario, Torino, 1893. — Gobbi, La concomrerm, estera 
e gli antichi economisti italiani, Milano, 1884; 
V economia politica negli scrittori italiani c2eZ secolc 
XVI.-XVIL, Milano, 1889. — Lampertico, Giam- 
maria Ortes e la scienza economica at suo tempo, 
Venezia, 1865 ; Economia dei popoli e degli siatL 
Milano, 1874-84. — Loria, A, Aa rendita fondiaria 
e la sua elisione naturale, Milano, 1879 ; Anatisi 
ddla proprietd capitalista, Torino, 1889 ; Les 
bases ^conomiquss de la constitution sociaU, Paris, 
1893 ; La teoria dd mlore negli economisti italiani, 
Bologna, 1882 ; Studii sul mlore ddla moneta, 
Torino, 1891. — Lorini, La guestione della valuta 
neW Austria-Ungheria, Torino, 1893. — Lnzzatti, 
Einchiesta industriate ed i trattati di C<mm&rcio, 
Milano, 1878. — Magliani, La questiom moneiaria, 
Eoma, 1872 e ss. (in the Nuova Antologia.) — 
Majorana, LelegginaturaliddX economia politica, 
Eoma, 1890. — Manara, Concetto e gmesi della 
rendita fondia/iia, moi correitivi e sua naturaU 
elisione, Eoma, 1882. — Mas^-Bari, L. A. Muratori, 
corns eamomista, Bologna, 1893 ; Ddla influenza 
ddla coltivasione intensiva siMa rendita fondiaria, 
Torino, 1888. — Mazzola, Eassicurazione degli 
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operoA in Germania, Eoma, 1886 ; I dati scientiji^ 
della jinanza ^ulUica, Roma, 1890. — Messedaglia, 
Dei jprestiU ^uhUici e del miglior sistema di 
consolidazione, Milano, 1850 ; Della teoria della 
'po;polazione principalniente sotto Vaspetto del 
metodo, Verona, 1858 ; La nvoneta e il sisteina 
ononetario in generale, La storia e la siatistica 
dei metalli prezioH, Roma, 1881-83 ; Relazione 
sul Titolo L del progetto di legge mil’ imposia 
fondiaria, Roma, 1884.— Minglietti, Dell’ economia 
pulMica e delle sue attinenze colla morale e col 
dinitto, Firenze, 1858 ; Opuscoli Utterarii ed econO' 
mid, Firenze, 1872. — Morpnrgo, Saggi ecmiomici e 
statistid sul Veneto, Padova, 1868 ; J contadini 
nd Veneto, in ’^QAtti delV incMesta agraria, Roma, 
1882. — Mortara, Augusto, I doveri della pi'oprietd 
fondiaria e la questione sodale, 2a ede., Roma, 
1885. — Nazzani, Saggi di economia politica Milano, 
1881 ; Simto di economia politica, 4a ed., Milano, 
•1881. — Nitti, Le popolazione ed il sistema sodale, 
Torino, 1894 ; Il sodalismo cattolico, Torino, 2a 
ed., 1891. — Pantaleoni, M., Teoria della trasladone 
dei trihuti, Roma, 1882 ; Teoria della presdone 
trihutaria, Roma, 1887 ; Dell’ ammontareprolaUle 
della ricchesm primta in Italia, Roma, 1885 ; 
Principii di JEconomia pura, Firenze, 1889. — 
Peccliio, Storia dell’ Economia puhllica in Italia, 
2a ed. Lugano, 1832. — Pescatore, Matteo, La 
logica delle imposte, Torino, 1867. — Perrone, La 
Terra nella odi&rna economia capitcdUtica, Roma, 
1893. — Puviani, Aleune questioni intorno all’ 
mposia mi fabbricati, Bologna, 1890. — ^Rabbeno, 
Ugo, La cooperazione in Inghilterra, Milano, 
1885 ; La cooperazione in Italia, Milano, 1886 ; 
Le Sodeid cooperative di produzione, Milano, 
1889 ; Drotezionimho americano, Milano, 1893 ; 
Raoeolta degli economisti toscani, Firenze, 1847- 
49. — Reymond, J^tudes sur I’^conomie socicde et 
Internationale, Turin, 1860-61. — Ricca- Salerno, 
Saggio sulla teoria del capitate, Milano, 1877 ; 
Teoria generate ddprestiti publici, Milano, 1879 ; 
Del scdario e ddle sue leggi, Padova, 1878 ; Storia 
ddle dottrine finanziarU in Italia, Roma, 1881 ; 
Alamiale di Scienza delle Finanze, Firenze, 1888. 
— ^Romagnosi, OoUezione degli ariicoli d’economia 
politica e siatistica, Firenze, 1835, Yalenti, Le 


JAOIMI, Count Stefano (1837-1891) be- 
longed to a Lombard family of Casalbnttano. 
He studied in Switzerland, then at Milan by 
order of the Austrian government, lastly in 
Germany. In his youth he travelled through 
Europe and the East. He then applied him- 
self again to study, and published La proprietd 
fondiaria e la popolazione agricola in Lombardia, 
Milano, 1854 ; 3rd ed., 1857. During a 
famine in the Yaltellina, invited by Maxi- 
milian of Austria, then, governor of Lombardy, 
he wrote Le condizioni economiche della Valtel- 
lina. Mr. Gladstone translated this pamphlet 
into English to show how intolerable the Anstiian 
rule was in Italy. In 1860 Jacini became 
minister for agiiculture and commerce, Cavour, 
whom he had supplied with information as 


idee economiche di G. D. Romagnosi, Roma, 1891. 
— Rossi, Pellegrino, Gouts d’Bconomie politique, 
Bruxelles, 1852. — Rota, Stona delle banche, Milano, 
1874 ; Principii di scienza bancaria, 2a ed. Milano, 

1885. — Scialoja, I principii deW economia sociale, 
Napoli, 1848 ; Scritiori classid italiani d’economia 
politica, Milano, 1803-16, Custodi collection, 43 
vols. — Striugher, Della esiinzione del corso for- 
zoso negli stati Uniti, Roma, 1879. — Supino, Zo- 
scienza economica in Italia dalla seconda metd del 
secolo XVI. allaprima del XVIL, Torino, 1888 ; 
Il saggio dello sconto, Torino, 1892 ; La namga- 
zione dal punto di vista economico, Roma, 1890 ; 
Teoria della trasformazione dei capitali, Torino, 
1891. — Tangorra, La teoria economica del costo di 
produzione, Roma, 1893. — Todde, Note sulV econo- 
onia politica, Cagliari, 1885.— Toniolo, Dei remoti 
fattori della potenza economica di Firenze, Milano, 
1882. — Valenti, La teoria del valore, Roma, 1890. 
— Valeriani, Molinari, Saggio di Mrotemi, ecc., 
Bologna, 1825-28. — Yanui, Studii sulla teoria 
sociologica della popolazione, Citti di Gastello, 

1886. — Viti, De, Monetae 2 )rezzi, CitU di Gastello, 

1884. — Wernardsky, Kritiko-idoritcheshoe islido- 
wanie obi italianskoi poliWco - economitcheskoi 
literature, Moscow, 1849. — Zorli, Diritto tributario 
italiano, Brisighella, 1892.] Ach. L.* 

lYERNOIS, Sir Francis b* (1757-1842). 
A French 4migi’e, was knighted by George III. 
He returned to France in 1814. 

His principal works were : Tableau Mstorique 
et politique despertes que la revolution et la guerre 
ont causSes aupeziple franqais dans sa popxdation, 
son agriculture, ses colonies, ses manufactures et 
son commerce, London, 1799. A work in form too 
much resembling a party pamphlet, but many of 
its reflections are valuable ; and Sur la MorialiU 
proportionelle de quelques 2 ^ 02 ndations consulerk 
comme mesure de leur aisance et civilisatior, 
Geneve, 1832. 

[The Nouvelle Biographic generate, Paris, 1858, 
vol. zxv,, contains a full notice of him, and lists 
of works. See also Coqueliu and Guillaumin’s 
Dictionnai/re de V economic politique, Pari.s, 1852- 
1853.] H. £. E. 


to the relations of Austria to Lombardy and 
Yenetia, being Premier. 

He gave a strong impulse to the execution 
of the St. Gothard tunnel. His report to Parlia- 
ment on that occasion, 25th February 1866, is a 
good example of his positive method, stating 
ascertained facts which had been made thoroughly 
known through a public inquiry. After being 
appointed a Senator he published several political 
writings, “ Sulle opere pubbliche in Italia nei loro 
rapporti con lo Stato. — Sulle condizioni della cosa 
pubblica in Italia dopo il 1866.” His positive 
method made a deep impression on the nation 
when the Italian parliament, 15 th March 1877, 
ordered an inquiry into agriculture and the position 
of agriculturists [IncMesta Agraria). The result 
of tMs inquiry was published in 15 volumes 4to, 
1881-1885, Rome (Tip. del Senato) with a preface 
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by Jacinij voL i. containing an explanation of its 
aim and a statement at tbe end Rdaziom Finale 
{voL zv. ) collecting its conclusions wbich, accord- 
ing to his own words, applied the experimental 
method to the study of Italy as an agi-icultural 
nation. Jacini did not rely on theory, his works 
show great clearness of observation, he sided with 
free trade, just when the protective system was 
cherished by the supporters of agricultural in- 
terests. A rich landowner himself, he supported 
the principle that property is a social necessity if 
it were only to preserve and to increase agricultural 
wealth, its defence lies in the service it renders 
to society. a. b. 

JACOB, William, EK.S. (1762 M851), 
merchant in London, was appointed in 1822 
to the comptroUership of com returns, which 
post he retained during twenty years. He was 
commissioned by the Government in 1825 and 
1827 to report on the condition of agriculture 
in some of the states of northern Europe ,* the 
results of his observations are contained in two 
Reports which contam valuable mformation and 
very full statistics of the state of land and the 
agricultural produce of those countries at that 
period. On the suggestion of Huskisson he 
undertook an inquiry into the production and 
consumption of the precious metals. This work 
shows great research, but is defective, which 
may be attributed partly, for the more recent 
periods, to the insufficient historical information 
available then. But, as regards earlier times, 
Jacob appears to have put together more in- 
formation than any one previously, and his con- 
clusions concerning the subsequent and middle 
ages are quoted as authoritative by many recent 
writers on the subject, as by Walker in Money. 

An historical Inquiry into the Froduction and 
Consumption of the Precious Metals, 2 vols., London, 
1831. — Report on the Trade in Foreign Corn, and 
on the Agriculture of the North of Europe. , . . 
To ivhich is added an Appendix of Official docu- 
ments, Averages of Prices, etc., London, 1826. — 
“A Report . , . respecting the Agriculture and 
the Trade in Corn in some of the Continental 
States of Northern Europe,” in the Pamphleteer, 
xxix., 1828, and several other pamphlets on 
agriculture. B. h. h. 

JACTUS HAVIS LEYANDI GRATIA 
(General Average). When a ship and its cargo 
are in peril of the sea, and the master of the 
ship orders a sacrifice of property to be made for 
the purpose of avoiding the danger, such as 
that of throwing cargo overboard to lighten 
the ship, the loss thus arising has to be shared 
in common between the ship-owner and owners 
of cargo, i.e. among all those who benefit by 
its having been made. This provision of Roman 
law was derived from the maritime law of the 
Rhodians ; hence it is called lex Rhodia dejactu 
(see Average, Maritime). e. a. w. 

JAKOB, Ludwig HBmRiOHvoN (17 5 9-1827), 
a distinguished economist, was bom at Wettin. 
He studied at Merseburg and Halle, and in 


1791 became professor of philosophy at the 
latter place, where he strove to popularise the 
doctrines of Kaxt. He lectured also with great 
success on political economy. The Russian 
government invited him to fill the chair of 
economic science at Kharkow, and the suppres- 
sion of the university of Halle in 1806 induced 
hi m to accept the offer. He speedily learned 
Russian and lectured in that language on political 
science. He was favoured by the minister 
Speransky, and in 1809 was called to St. Peters- 
burg as member of an important finance com- 
mission. On the re-establishment of the uni- 
versity of Halle, he returned to Germany and 
resumed his professorial work. The Russian 
government on his retirement ennobled him 
and granted him a pension. He was a volumin- 
ous writer on philosophical subjects in the 
earlier part of his career. 

Jakob’s principal economic publications were : 
TJi&me und Praxis in d&r Staatswirthschaft, 
1801 ; Ueber die Arbeitleiheigner undfreier Bauem 
in Rusdand, 1815 ; Qrundsdtze d&r National- 
oekonomie, oder Theorie des NaHonalreicKthums, 
1805 (3rd enlarged edition, 1825) ; Die Staats- 
wissenschaft iheoretisch und praktisch dargestelli 
und miWatert, 1821. He closely followed Adam 
Smith, whilst at the same time seeking to place in a 
clearer light the fundamental conceptions of the 
science. He translated into German (1807) the 
treatise of J. B. Sat and (1S03) Thornton’s Papee 
Credit of Great Britain. j. k. l 

JANNET, Claudio (1844-94), after having 
graduated as doctor of law at Aix in Provence, 
and as doctor of political sciences at Louvain, 
practised some time at the bar in Aix. Having 
been introduced to Le Plat, he became the most 
brilliant of his disciples and fellow-labourers, 
and following his method, made a personal 
inquiry into the state of th^ populations of 
Dauphine and Provence. 

Jannet wrote in 1867 an essay on the Zea; To- 
conia, and after having published in 1873 his 
Institutions Sociales et le Droit Ovoil d Sparte, he 
returned from a journey in America with his 
f!ta.ts Unis Contcmporains — pub. 1876, — a criti- 
cal examination of the institutions, moral con- 
ditions, and ideas prevalent in the great republic 
after the war of secession ; this book, which in 
thirteen years went throngh four editions, estab- 
lished the reputation of Jannet as an acute ob- 
server, although he certainly did not see American 
democracy in the same favourable light as He 
Tocqueville forty years before. However, in his 
last edition (1889), he is glad to testify that “the 
political condition of the United States has con- 
siderably improved” (see his monographs in the 
Owwicrs des d&ux mmdes, e.g. “Un Metayer de 
Texas.”) 

Having been elected the first professor of political 
economy at the Catholic Institute of Paris, Jannet 
occupied this chair until the time of his death. 
According to one who knew him well, he aimed 
“at following the method of observation and 
keeping to the exact study of facts, so as to give 
economic science a solid foundation, and at ill us- 
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trating it by judicious bistorical descriptions of 
tbe past and comparative information derived from 
both continents, breathing into the whole the spirit 
of elevated moral thought.” This object he suc- 
cessfully attained, both in his academic lectures 
and in the two large works published during this 
period : Le Soeialisme et la Mforme JSodale, 
1889, and Le Cajoital, la SjaSculation et la Finance 
au XIX^ SUdCy 1892. Jannet probably was the 
most scholarly and certainly one of the best and 
most widely informed of the French economists 
of his generation ; with a marked Roman Catholic 
and conservative bias, his standpoint is the stand- 
point of unrestricted economic liberty combined 
with a due acknowledgment of the relativity of 
economic phenomena and deep religious and moral 
convictions. To socialistic schemes of reform, 
whatever might be their origin, he was firmly 
opposed ; although he admitted that the rise of 
Kathedersoeialismiis was the natural outflow of the 
past history of Germany, he would not admit that 
a socialistic legislation could achieve its supposed 
ends even in Germany. Denying thus to the 
state any right of interference with questions of 
production, distribution, and consumption, he 
however, recommended in case of need a liberal 
policy of suhi&ntionsy to he provided as well by 
the masters (patronage) as by communal and cor- 
poration funds. In common with Le Pla,y, he 
consistently strove to obtain the reform of the 
French law of bequest, aud to restore the power 
of paternal authority on this point as a remedy 
against rural depopulation and the demoralisation 
of the*wealthy classes of society. Jannet was a 
frequent contributor to the leading French peri- 
odicals, such as the Riforme Sociale, the J^cono- 
miste Frangais, the Corre^ondantf the Rmte des 
Lem Mondes, and the PolyWMon (see Bequest, 
PowEE or). 1. ca. 

JANSSEN, SiE Theodobe (d. 1748), director 
of the South Sea Company, contributed several 
articles on the trade between Great Britain and 
France to the BrUisk Merchant, edited by 
Charles Ring during the controversy 

on the commercial treaty with France in 1713. 
Of the papers afterwards republished as the 
British Merchant, 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1721 
and 1743, Janssen was the author of General 
Maxims in Trade, particularly applied to the 
Gomrmrce between ^eat Britain and France, 
reprinted in the Somers Tracts, 4to, 1762, 
vol. iv. ; 4to, 1809, vol. xiii. After giving a 
short summary of the principles of the Meeoan- 
TILE System {q.n.) in the form of “maxims in 
trade assented to by everybody,” he discusses 
the various branches of English commerce which 
would be affected by the proposed treaty with 
France, and concludes that “the high duties 
are the only fence we have left against an 
inundation of French commodities upon us,” 
and that if the treaty were carried into effect 
“our capital stock of gold and silver would be 
diminished.” The treatise has no scientific 
value, but it is a good illustration of the 
mercantile system in its most unreasonable 
form. It appealed to the prejudices of the 


merchants, whose vigorous opposition to ths 
treaty secured its rejection. 

[For further particulars of Janssen’s career nde 
Dictionary of Nationd Biography J\ w. a. s. h. 

JAEROLD, Thomas (1770-1853), a physi- 
oian, born in Essex, aud educated at Aberdeen, 
practising first at Stockport, then at Manchester, 
was the author of Dissertations on Man, Philo- 
sophical, Physiological, and Political, in answer 
to Mr, Malthus's Bssay on the Principle of 
Population, 1806. 

He thinks Malthus has not sufficiently noticed 
that increase of food depends on human action 
(29-30) ; also there is no proof that, where dis- 
comforts are great, increase of population is slow, 
and mutatis muiandis (16, 17). Vice, for example 
drunkenness, is not only sometimes a clieck, but 
sometimes a cause of population (38 seg.). Dr. 
Jarrold draws on his medical experience, and this 
gives his book a character of its own, “During 
three years, I have attended with considerable 
care to the diseases of the poor of the town of 
Stockport, and in tliat period have not seen fewer 
than 5000 sick persons who then were or had 
been employed in manufacturing cotton” (60). 
He thinks the factory children (200 in number) 
were healthier than those of other occupations, 
though factory work is that “to which the eyes 
of the public are directed with the most watchful 
jealousy.” If there were more of his own experi- 
ences and less of his criticisms, which are seldom 
well-founded, the book would have been of greater 
value. His paradox, that “an unsound constitu- 
tion in a civilised country most commonly proves 
prolific ” (306), has found supporters in our own 
days; but is hardly a demonstrable any more 
than a comfortable doctrine. Few 'will agree 
with him now in condemning Malthus for find- 
ing “au analogy in principle” between the vege- 
table, animal, and human kingdoms in respect 
of inefease (329), or in regarding Malthus as 
destitute of due faith in Providence (327 seg, 
cp. 364). If the hook in its main arguments has 
a family likeness to many other refutations of 
Malthus, it is at least superior to most of them in 
moderation of tone. 

His other writings were — Letter to Samuel 
Whitbread, M.P., on the Poor Laws, 1807.— 
Anthropologia or Dissertations on the Form and 
Colour of Man (Stockport), 1808. — A paper on 
National Character in Transactions of Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, 1811. — In- 
stinct and Reason philosophiccdly investigated with 
a view to ascertain the Principles of the Science of 
Education (Manchester), 1886 . — Education of the 
People, Part I. (Manchester), 1847. J. b. 

JARVIS, Edward (1803-1884), horn in 
Concord, Massachusetts ; lived in Boston. He 
was educated as a physician, and devoted much 
attention to vital statistics. He edited the 
vital statistics of the United States census of 
1860, published in vol. iv. of the census of that 
year ; and contributed many papers to periodicals 
and societies' on subjects relating to the increase 
of the population. 

Among these may be mentioned The Increase of 
EumanLife, Infant Mortality, Boston, 1873 
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He was the second president of the American 
Statistical Association, serving from 1852 until 
his death. D. b. d. 

JEKKIIT, Henby Charles Fleeming 
(1833-1885), an eminent electrician, and pro- 
fessor of engineering at the university of Edin- 
burgh, deserves notice here as having contri- 
buted to political economy some very original 
papers of the highest theoretical importance 
and of considerable practical interest. 

In a paper on “Trade Unions,” in North 
British BcmUj 1868, Jenkin refutes the belief 
that unions cannot be economically beneficial to 
their members, by a masterly analysis of the law 
of demand and supply. He represents the rela- 
tion between price and demand by a function : 
U -f ; or, more elaborately, D =/ (A ; 

where x is the price, and A is an unknown 
constant; so that the decrease of a;, or increase 
of i, corresponds to what has since been called 
an “extension” of demand, the increase of A 
to a “rise” (see Coitrnot). Similarly, the 
equation S=:F (B + sa) expresses the relation 
between price and supply. The equation 
F (B+£c)=/ (^A + -|) determines the price x. 
Descending to practical details, the writer 
discusses, in the light of first-hand laiowledge, 
the policy of trade unions with respect to 
piece-work, over-time, and other arrangements. 
Much weight attaches to his advice as to the 
rights and limitations of combination. 

In the paper on The Grafiiie Bepresentation 
of the laws of Supply and Demand, and their 
application to Labour, 1868, resuming his 
mathematical analysis, he continues to show 
“how much the value of all things depends on 
simple mental phenomena, and not on laws 
having mere quantity of materials for their 
subject.” He constructs a demand curve 
and a supply curve virtually identical with 
Cournot’s constructions. “ In a given market, 
at” a given time, ’’the market price of the 
commodity wiE be that at which the supply 
and demand curves cut.” Jenkin calls this the 
first law of demand and supply. Attention 
should be called to the statement {Papers, p. 86) 
that “the law only comes into operation where 
buyers and sellers can approximately estimate 
whether at a given price the quantity wanted 
or the quantity for sale is the greater.” The 
second law formulates the effect on price of an 
increase of the “whole supply,” or of the 
“w^hole purchase fund.” The third law ig: 
“ In the long run the price -of the manufactured 
article is chiefly determined by the cost of its 
production, and the quantity manufactured . . . 
by the demand at that price.” Here “cost of 
production is no one fixed cost, constant for all 
quantities ” ; and the first and third laws seem 
to differ only as short periods from long.'* In 
applying these laws, Jenkin conceives the action 


of a combination as modifying the sxipply curve. 
“The legitimate action of trade unions is tc 
enable the labourer to set a reserve price on 
his merchandise. ” . . . “The power of bargaining, 
or, in other words, of reserving some of the 
goods for sale, may lower the supply curve. ” . . 
He employs largely the conception of the “cost 
of production of a labourer ” ; from which he 
deduces just conclusions as to the importance 
of a high standard of life. 

The paper on the Incidence of Taxes, 1871, 
opens with a brilliant exposition of the principle 
now known as Consumer’s Bent. Jenkin had 
re-discovered not only the general theory which 
Dupuit first propounded, but also the particular 
approximation by which Dupuit made it applic- 
able (Dupuit, Papers, p. 114). The effect of 
a tax on price is represented by Jenkin in 
much the same way as it had been by Cournot. 
In conclusion, he discusses two particular taxes 
— on houses and on rent; employing in the 
treatment of the latter subject a supply curve of 
a very peculiar construction. 

The Time-ldbour System is a proposed new 
form of contract between men and masters. 
Men are to be engaged for a long period~say, 
six months, — each man is liable to dismissal, 
but the master engages to receive as substitute 
any competent workman, at the same wages, 
for the imexpired period. Also, each man is 
free to throw up his employment on condition 
of finding a competent substitute. The object 
is to correct the characteristic imperfection of 
the labour market — namely, that a master 
cannot take on a few additional men ai 
an advance of wages without raising wages 
all round. 

In the paper entitled Is one man's gain 
another man's loss? Jenkin enhances some 
elementary principles of economics by the 
physical metaphor of a “ closed circuit,” round 
which money travels in one direction, goods in 
another. “ If we imagine aU our closed barter 
circuits drawn as lines from man to man, with 
arrowheads to show which way the goods 
travelled, every man [in an imaginary isolated 
community of workers] would have as many 
lines coming into him as went out.” 

The papers described here are published — some 
forthe&st time—mPapersLiterary, ScienHJe,ete., 
London, 1888, 2 vols. 8vo, edited by Sidney Colvin 
and J. A. Ewing, with a memoir by Robert Louis 
Stevenson in his most charming style. F. T. e. 

JEKHII^GS, Ricked (flourished in the 
middle of the 19th century), of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, will be remembered as one of those 
who in Jevons’s words first “clearly appreciated 
the nature and importance of the law of utility.” 
In his Elements of Political Economy, con- 
formably to the definition of- the subject as the 
relation between human nature and exchangeable 
objects, Jennings begins with psychology and 
jihysiology. He distinguishes two kinds of 
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commodities — ^primary and secondary : the 
former exciting nerves of common sensation, e.g. 
the sensation of warmth or cold, and that which 
follows the satisfaction of hunger ; the latter 
exciting nerves of special sensation, sight, 
hearing, smell, etc. — roughly corresponding to 
necessaries and luxuries. The difference between 
these classes is that “necessaries may confer 
their full amount of satisfaction in the absence 
of luxuries ; while luxuries cannot be enjoyed 
by Jhose who want the necessaries of life.” 
Another difference is that “the satisfaction 
which is derived from objects 'which affect the 
special senses is less dependent on quantity.” 
Here reference is made to what is now called 
the Law of Diminishing Utility, thus formu- 
lated by Jennings. “ With respect to all com- 
modities our feelings show that the degrees of 
satisfaction do not proceed pari passu with the 
quantities consumed — they do not advance 
equally with each instalment of the commodity 
offered to the senses and then suddenly stop — 
but diminish gradually until they ultimately 
disappear” (p. 98). The law of increasing 
disutility is stated with corresponding clearness 
(p. 120). That its operation is more marked 
in the case of bodily than that of mental labour 
is an important observation. There is much 
more psychology, but of a less original character. 

In the second book, Jennings applies his prin- 
ciples to' the phenomena of exchange. He 
anticipates that economic theories “may be 
expressed in figures” . . . “exhibited in the 
formulae, and analysed by the different methods 
of algebra and fluxions.” He looks also for 
rather drastic applications of the new political 
economy. Thus one of his proposals is that 
a considerable share of the property of proprietors 
dying without leaving near relations should 
revert to the state. 

A similar vein of suggestion is found in 
Jennings’ later work, Social Delusions . . . 
Convinced that, “in determining the incidence 
of taxation, the condition of women is an object 
worthy of attention,” the author proposes to 
tax the employment of men in domestic service 
and in shops, in order to make room for women 
in those callings (p. 115). The proposal that we 
should select our statesmen by a sort of examina- 
tion in the theory of value shows a certain want 
of humour. A similar criticism applies to much 
of the thade against fallacies. The second work 
does not form an advance upon the first 

Natural El&ments of Political Econemy^ 1855. 
— Social Delusions concerning Wealth and Want, 
1856, 

{Athm^ceum, 1S56, p. 898. — Westminster E&oieuo, 
July 1856. — Jevons, Theory of Political Econmny, 
ch. iii. p. 59, 2nd ed. — Cairnes, Character and 
Logical Method of Political Economy, pp. 56, 110, 
224.] F. T. E. 

JENYHS, SoAME (1704-1787), poet and 
miscellaneous writer, sat in parliament from 


1742 till 1780, and was a lord commissioner ol 
the hoard of trade and plantations, from 1755, 
until it was merged with another department 
in 1782. 

Jenyns’ economic writings, probably owing to 
Ms oflicial position, attracted attention at the 
time beyond their deserts. His views on economic 
questions are generally unsound, and he is not 
consistent ; he imputes the high price of pro- 
visions, about 1767, to the national debt, and to 
the increase of individual wealth, which increase 
he also attributes in part to the national debt. 
These opinions are only noteworthy inasmuch as 
they are an instance of the mistakes made by con- 
temporary observers, even when well placed for 
observation, in recording the events which passed 
under their eyes. He maintained the right of the 
home government to tax the American colonies at 
'will. ‘Of his writings, which have been collected 
by his biographer, Cole, into four volumes (1 790), 
those dealing with economic questions are — 

Thowjhts on the Causes and Consequences of the 
present High Price of Provisions (1767). — The 
Olgections to the Taxation of our American Colo- 
nies hy the Legislature of Great Britain briefly 
considered (1765). — Thoughts on a Parliamentary 
Peform (1784). — Thoughts on the Nationed DeU 
(first printed in Cole’s edition, 1790). 

[Biographical Memoir, prefixed to C. N. Cole’s 
edition of Soame Jenyns’ works, 1790. — Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary. — R. Anderson, Complete 
Collection of the Poets of Great Britain, vol. xi. 
1794, p. 983.] R. H. H. 

JETOHS DE PRESEHOE (Er.) are the form 
in wMch attendance fees are paid in France to 
directors or members of committees in public 
companies or societies when the functions are 
presumed or declared to be honorary. Some 
companies give a jeton de presence, usually ten 
francs, to shareholders who attend the annual 
meetings. The jetons are generally silver medals 
specially coined, bearing the name of the com- 
pany, and which may be exchanged for their 
nominal value in cash. Rich directors frequently 
keep them to use as counters for card-playing 
at home. 

[Dictionwaire des Finances, ii. 450, 1894.] 

T. L. 

JETSAM AHD FLOTSAM. See Flotsam 
AND Jetsam. 

JEYOHS, William Stanley (1835-1882), 
one of the greatest English economists of the 
19th century, was born at Liverpool. His 
father, Thomas Jevons, was in the iron trade, 
and interested in all the new engineering schemes 
of his time. His mother, Mary Ann Jevons, 
was the eldest daughter of 'William Roscoe, the 
author of the Life of Lorenzo de Medici, a man 
of much learning and refinement. Her mind 
had been cultivated by constant companionship 
with her father and by the intellectual society 
which she enjoyed under his roof. She was a 
person of considerable poetical talent and 
strong religions feeling. W. S. Jevons, the 
ninth child of these parents, — with othei 
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relations of mnoli education and ability, — was 
thus early brought under influences which 
assisted to develop Ms mind and character. 
His mother encouraged her children in their 
love of drawing and music. She “carefully 
fostered,” S. Jevons wrote, “a liking for 
botany, giving me a small microscope and 
many books, which I yet have. Strange as it 
may seem, I now believe that botany and the 
natural system, by exercising discrimination of 
kinds, is the best of logical exercises. What I 
may do in logic is perhaps derived from that 
early attention to botany.” 

Early in 1846 Jevons was sent to the 
Mechanics’ Institute High School, Liverpool, 
of which Dr. W. B. Hodgsoit, afterwards 
professor of political economy in Edinburgh, 
was then head -master. In 1850 he entered 
University College School, London, and in 
1852 matriculated at the University of London, 
with honours both in chemistry and botany. 
Meanwhile the means of earning a livelihood 
had to be sought, and Professors Williamson 
and Graham, who had observed his great 
ability and power of work in the college 
laboratory, recommended his appointment as 
assayer to the new mint at Sydney. Further 
study in other directions had now to he checked. 
He studied assaying at the Paris mint, and in 
18 54, when not yet nineteen, sailed for Sydney. 
He remained five years in Australia, filling his 
2 'ost at the mint with skill and success. The 
study of meteorology attracted him strongly, 
and he devoted himself to it with his wonted 
thoroughness. His interest in later life in 
recording the periodicity of the “sun-spot” 
disturbances and the connection between these 
and changes in the seasons, the price of corn, 
and commercial crises, was doubtless quickened 
by these investigations. During this period, 
political economy also appears to have attracted 
his attention. 

His position at Sydney was an honourable 
one. The income was considerable, the more 
creditable to him because attained at so early 
an age, and the more important because he was 
now entirely dependent on his own exertions. 
But an ardent desire for further opportunities 
of mental improvement overcame all other 
considerations. “ Another year’s regular hard 
study,” he wrote to his sister Lucy (Mrs. John 
Hutton) in 1858, “especially at my increased 
age, will be invaluable, and its loss would be 
regretted to the end of my life.” He returned 
to England in 1859, re-entered University 
College, took the B.A. degree 1860, the Eicardo 
scholarship the same year, the M.A. with a 
gold medal 1863. He was, 1866, appointed 
professor of logic and mental and moral 
philosophy and Cobden lectnrer on political 
economy in the Owens College, Manchester, 
posts which he held till 1875, when the strain 
of increasing work, coupled with somewhat 


failing health, compelled him unwillingly to 
resign. In the same year, 1875, he was 
elected professor of political economy in 
University College, Loudon, a post which he 
retained till 1880. 

Jevons was elected Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1S7‘2. He mamecl, in 1867, Harriet Ann, third daughter 
of Mr. J. E. Taylor of Manchester, founder and 
proprietor of the Manchester Guardian paper. His 
marriage was an eminently happy one. His love for 
music was a constant solace. He had constructed 
himself a very well-toned organ for his house, and was 
an unnsually accomplished musician. 

Though reserved in character, he was a very pleasant 
compahion and extremely instructive in conversation. 
One who had the advantage of hnowng him, and fre- 
quently experienced the help which his powerful mind 
brought to the solution of any economic problem, 
remarked of his conversation, ‘^twas more lilce talking 
with an early Greek philosopher, if one can realise 
what that would have been, than with one of our con- 
temporaries.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in his life was 
his early and unswerving conviction that he was 
destined to do some great work, his entire devotion of 
himself to preparation for it, and afterwards his unhesi- 
tating renunciation of anything, however tempting, that 
seemed to stand in the way of it. Thus in 1S51, when 
he was sixteen, he writes, “I began to think that I 
could and ought to do more than others,”— -in 1867 when 
twenty-two, that he has “one wish, or one intention, 
VIZ. to be a powerful good in the world,”— -in ISd.?, when 
twenty-seven, and saddened by want of immediate suc- 
cess on his return from Sydney, he still sees a hope in his 
“capacity of seeing the sameness and difference of 
things, which if history and . . . experienced men are 
to be believed, is a rare and valuable kind of power.” 
His subsequent career was the carrying out of these 
convictions. He could let nothing draw him aside Ironi 
the endeavour to carry out his scientific career to the 
utmost limit of his capabilities. 

, “While it is primarily as an economist that 
Jevons claims attention in the Dktionai'y of 
Political Economy, his researches as a logician 
and a student of scientific method cannot be 
ignored. Indeed it will he convenient to begun 
with an examination of the PnndjJles of Science, 
in which Jevons sums up and applies the results 
of his long and severe researches in logic. He 
bases his system upon the generally received 
axioms that “whatever is is,” that “a tiling 
cannot both be and not be,” and that “a 
thing must either be or not be.” But to 
these he adds the principle of “the Substitu- 
tion of Similars,” that is to say, the axiom 
that whatever is true of A is true of erery- 
tMng that cannot be distinguished from A 
in the relation contemplated- Thus if B is 
identical with A then B may be substituted for 
A in any assertion that has been shown to be 
true of A. The next and crucial step is to 
bring every proposition into the form of the 
assertion of an identity. Thus the proposition 
“ men are mortal ” becomes in Jevons’s system 
“man” is the same as “mortal man.” There- 
fore if anything can be said of “ man ” the same 
can be said of “mortal man,” and if “man ” 
can be predicated of any subject, “ mortal man ” 
can be predicated of the same subject. Now 
whatever may be thohght of the psychological 
principle that a proposition is the assertion ol 
an identity, it is unquestionable that it logi- 
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cally invohes such an identity. Jevons can 
therefore throw his propositions into a form 
which at once admits of the application of the 
principle of the ‘‘substitution of similars.” 
Lotus take the two propositions (1^ “Csesar” 
is the same as “the man Caesar” ; (2) “man” 
is the same as “mortal man.” Now (2) en- 
ables us to substitute “mortal man ” for “man” 
in (1), and we have “Caesar” is the same as 
“the mortal man Csesar”; or symbolically 
putting A for Csesar, B for man, and 0 for 
mortal, we have (1) A is the same as AB, (2) 
B is the same as BC, whence by substitution A 
is the same as ABC. It is now possible to 
elaborate a system in which every proposition 
shall be convertible, and to found upon it a 
symbolical manipulation of terms, with its 
appropriate algebra, that constitutes an in- 
definite advance upon the “Barbara, Celarent, 
etc.” of Petrus Hispanus. Having reduced 
deductive reasoning to a mechanical process, 
Jevons found no insuperable difficulty in con- 
structing a syllogising machine ; but he regarded 
this triumph as possessing little practical though 
considerable theoretical significance. From his 
reconstruction of deductive reasoning Jevons 
goes on to contend that induction is an inverse 
process entirely dependent upon the laws of 
deduction for its validity. The next step is to 
show that mathematics is but a special applica- 
tion of logic, and that the mathematical equa- 
tion is subject to precisely the same laws as the 
logical identity, the apparent difference being 
due to the universal presence in the equation 
of certain limiting conditions which are not 
assumed unless expressly stated in the logical 
identity. The doctrine of chances is now de- 
veloped in immediate dependence upon the law 
of “substitution of similars”; for the root 
principle of the doctrine of chances is that in- 
asmuch as belief ought to depend upon the 
distribution of our knowledge and ignorance, 
therefore we should believe the same about one 
event as we believe about another, our know- 
ledge or ignorance of which is the same. The 
doctrine of chances in its turn is made the basis 
of the whole system of scientific investigation and 
induction, in the development of which Jevons’s 
genius finds a thoroughly congenial field, and 
in which the scope of his scientific reading 
becomes manifest. 

We will pass from this treatise on method to 
a collection of writings on currency and finance, 
which forms an almost ideal application of the 
“principles of science” to a group of problems 
of equal complexity and importance. The 
volume contains papers written at every period 
of J evons’a literary life, and, as Professor Foxwell 
remarks in his preface, it is not till they are 
read together that the impressive unify of con- 
ception, firmness of grasp, and tenacity of scien- 
tific purpose which they reveal can be adequately 
felt. With equal patience and sagacity Jevons 


separates out the ssecular from the periodic 
variations in the phenomena of price, discount, 
Xjressure on reserves, frequency of bankruptcies, 
and so forth. His elaborate logarithmic and 
other tabulations are models of sound method 
and laborious research illuminated by theory, 
not likely soon to be superseded. His brilliant 
attempt to bring the periodicity of commercial 
fluctuations into connection with that gi’eat 
physical period which is indicated, for instance, 
by the changes in the aspect of the sun-spots 
and the electrical condition of the earth, if not 
conclusively successful, is suggestive of the 
highest range of physico-economic law which 
we are ever likely to attain. From his examina- 
tion of the actual phenomena of the currency, 
Jevons proceeds to the discussion of questions 
of monetary policy, both domestic and inter- 
national He deals with such questions as the 
possibility of an international coinage, the prin- 
ciples of note-issue, the best means of maintain- 
ing the standard weight of coins, and of securing 
(by the institution of a compound unit of value) 
an assured stability in the standard of defended 
payments. On the now burning question of 
bimetallism, Jevons’s position, though perfectly 
unequivocal, is almost certain to be misunder- 
stood by those who know it only at second 
hand. He fully recognises the serious nature 
of the evils deplored by bimetallists, and the 
theoretical possibility of maintaining a fixed 
ratio between gold and silver by international 
agreement ; but the precarious nature of such 
an agreement, and the danger of sudden dis- 
turbance to existing obligations, appeared to him 
to be fatal objections. Thus bimetallists and 
monometallists alike appeal, with perfect sin- 
cerity and justice, to the authority of Jevons 
at one point or another of the argument) and 
it may he confidently asserted that when the 
controversy is waged within the lines laid down 
by Jevons, the era of scientific discussion will 
have definitely begun, and a decision on scien- 
tific grounds will not be far distant. 

In addition to his studies in finance, Jevons 
treated a great variety of questions relating to 
state control and management. On the broad 
principle of state socialism and individualism 
Jevons was without prejudices. His determin- 
ing principle was purely Benthamite. “Will 
a measure increase the sum of happiness ? ” was 
the only question which he would admit as 
ultimately relevant. But the evidence upon 
which we must rely for an answer is often am- 
biguous, always in large part indirect, and 
generally conjectural. Hence the necessity oi 
extreme caution in arriving at conclusions, 
together with a considerable degree of boldness 
in hazarding experiments. Our only guides are 
experience and analogy ; and wherever experi- 
ence seems to contradict analogy, as will often 
be the case, our rule must be to analyse more 
carefully and so correct the analogy, instead of 
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ignoring or denying the experience. Following 
these principles, Jeyons collected a Tast mass 
of information on social questions, and analysed 
it so scrupulously that his work is almost 
equally valuable when experience has confirmed 
and when it has contradicted his anticipations. 
In examining questions of state action, Jevons 
very carefully distinguishes between state amtrol 
of private enterprise and state marngmimd of 
enterprise. With reference to the former, we 
can only say that there is a presumption against 
interference, in so far as unimpeded freedom 
must be held to be a source of happiness, and 
therefore any restriction of, freedom an evil. 
But this presumption must yield in innumerable 
instances to the demonstrated fact that greater 
happiness has resulted from control. A con- 
spicuous instance is furnished hy the Factoey 
Acts, and Jevons would gradually extend their 
principle so as to prohibit altogether the em- 
l)loyment of child-bearing women in factories. 
The conditions under which state management, 
as distinct from state control, is likely to be 
advantageous, were submitted by Jevons to a 
rigorous analysis, which ought to be the starting- 
point of all discussions of the subject. The 
conditions he held to be favourable to state 
management are as follows ; (1) where number- 
less wide-spread operations can only he efficiently 
connected, united, and co-ordinated iu a single 
all-extensive government system; (2) where 
the operations possess an invariable routine-Hke 
character ; (3) where they are performed under 
the public eye or for the service of iudividuals 
who win immediately detect and expose any 
failnre or laxity ; (4) where there is but little 
capital expenditure, so that each year’s revenue 
and expense account shaU represent with suffi- 
cient accuracy the real commercial conditions 
of the department. An exhaustive exammation 
of the facts; with reference to these criteria, led 
Jevons to pronounce in favour of the state 
management of telegraphs and telephones, and 
the establishment of a parcel post, none of 
them accomplished facts when he wrote; but 
against the state management of railways, which 
however should be strictly controlled in the 
interests of the community. It may be men- 
tioned that Jevons had a strong dislike and 
suspicion of trade unions, based on grounds of 
economic theory. But he looked for their 
gradual transformation into co-operative socie- 
ties, and would leave them absolutely free. On 
similar grounds he placed small hope in methods 
of arbitration and conciliation, trusting rather 
to the free play of competition. It should be 
noticed in connection with labour questions 
that Jevons never lost sight of the vital dis- 
tinction, so generally overlooked, between the 
horizontal cleavage of the industrial community 
into various grades of skilled and unskilled 
labour, managers, capitalists, landowners, and 
so forth, and the vertical cleavage into the agri- 


cultuml interest, the coal interest, the iron 
interest, etc. Through neglect of this distinc- 
tion a class movement and a trade movement 
may easily be confounded. Jevons had a pro- 
found faith iu the future of industrial partner- 
ships — a faith that survived rude shocks, for 
he frankly owned that English experience was 
against him, and that French experience is 
always unsafe grofind for reasoning by analogy 
to England. 

The mass of work abeady reviewed is great ; 
bnt we have still to notice the treatise hy which 
Jevons’s place in the history of economic theory 
wiU ultimately be determined. In his Theonj 
of FolUical Bmiomy he attempts nothing less 
than the reconstruction of the science of econo- 
mics as the calculus of human satisfactions. 
Production derives its whole significance from 
consumption; that is to say, from the satis- 
factions to which it ministers ; and the signifi- 
cance of any special unit of product is due to 
the increment of satisfaction which it is capable 
of producing. Hence the scale of equivalence 
of any two commodities is determine by the 
scale of equivalence of the increments of satis- . 
faction which they are capable of producing. 
Exchange value then is determined by incre- 
mental efficiency as a producer of satisfaction. 
But this incremental significance is not abso- 
lutely fixed. It depends on the amount of the 
commodity already possessed or enjoyed by the 
individual or the community whoso satisfaction 
we are considering. Thus we obtain the formula 
that if 'E{x) represents the whole significance, 
or value in use, of a commodity to its possessor, 
then F'(a;) will represent the significance of an 
increment of it to him, or in other words, will 
be the gauge of its exchange value (see Degree 
OF Utility and Fikal Degree of Utility). 
Should the incremental efficiency, and so the 
exchange value of the product of a given com- 
hination of productive efforts he greater when 
such efforts are turned into one cbannel than 
when they are turned into another, this fact 
will determine the course they will actually 
take. The more significant product will there- 
, fore be increased in quantity, and the less signi- 
ficant decreased. Hence the incremental signi- 
ficance of the former will decline, and that of 
the latter will rise, until there is equilibrium. 
There will now be equivalence between the 
relative expenditures of productive effort and 
the relative values of the product ; though it will 
not be the cost of production that has deter- 
mined the value of the products, but the 
(anticipated) value of the products that has 
determined the direction of productive effort. 
These principles, together with the ‘‘law of 
indifference” — ^in reality a new application of 
the “substitution of similars” — enable Jevons 
to throw the theory of exchange into the form 
of systems of equations. From this we must 
inevitably proceed to the theory of distribution. 
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Take nad long been recognised as the cause 
and not the effect of rent. Jevons declared it 
to be the cause and not the effect of wages also. 
Hence the theory of distribution must be built 
up afresh, taking as the starting-point the signi- 
ficance of the product to the consumer. Jevons 
has left much for his followers to do in working 
out this theory. The form of his eq^uations is 
open to just criticism. He seems hardly to have 
realised the full consequences of his method. 
But none the less his Theory of ToMical JEmu- 
(myla.&B succeeded in its aim. When all its im- 
plications have been worked out the tence will 
be reconstituted. On the questions of priority 
and originality, cp. arts, on Cournot ; Gossen ; 
and the works of Walras and Monger. 

In addition to the above, Jevons wrote a con- 
siderable number of technical and miscellaneous 
essays on scientific and social subjects, an indus- 
trial treatise, The Coal Question, dealing with 
the possible exhaustion of our coal mines, which 
had a powerful influence in initiating the serious 
attempt to pay off the national debt, and a 
number of more or less elementary and popular 
books on logic, monetary science, problems of 
state management and control, and political 
economy. 

In reviewing the whole work of this bold and 
patient thinker, it is impossible not to regard 
his death, — in the plenitude of his powers, and 
in the midst of works which promised to equal 
anything he had yet done in significance, — as 
one of the heaviest losses that science has 
suffered in our generation. 

A full bibliography of Jevons’s works appears in 
Appendix B to his Letters and Journal, 1886, 
edited by bis wife, which contains a classified 
list of his principal works, with the dates of 
their first issue or collection. Primer of Logic, 
1876. — Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1870. — 
Pure Logic and other 3£inor WorJ^ (collected), 
1890. — Principles of Science, 2 vols., 1874. — 
Studies in Deductive Logic, 1880. — The Coed 
Question, 3rd ed. 1906. — The State in Relation to 
Labour, 1882. — Methods of Social Reform (col- 
lected), 1883. — Money, 1875. — Investigations in 
Currency and Finance (collected), 1884. — Primer 
of Political Economy, 1876. — Theory of Political 
Economy, 1871. — Principles of Economics, a frag- 
ment) 1905. — “Fall in Gold,” 1863, in Irwestiga- 
tions . — Art. on “Cantillon.” — Gontemp. Revi&vo, 
Jan. 1881. — Art. on “Bimetallism,” Coretemp. 
Review, May 1881. p. h. w. 

JEWS, Economic Position .and Influence 
OF, IN England. The Jews lived in mediaeval 
England for rather more than two hundred 
years, from shortly after the Norman conquest 
till 1290. During the whole of that time they 
were without any share in the national or 
municipal life of the country ; and, as far as 
our knowledge goes, no large section of them 
followed, except for the sixteen years from 1274 
to 1290, any occupation except that of dealers 
in money. But their relations to the king, and 


to the various orders of the nation, underwent 
considerable changes during their residence, 
and their history is divided into three clearly- 
defined periods. 

I. (From the Conquest to 1194.) The first 
body of Jews came to England from Kouen 
shortly after the Conquest, at the invitation, it 
is said, of William the Conqueror. They were 
no doubt from the first in a position of depend- 
ence on the royal favour and protection, for 
there was no feudal or customary law to which 
they could appeal. From William Eufus, 
Henry I., Stephen, and Henry II., they met 
with support and encouragement. By the two 
Henrys especially they were upheld in the 
. possession of a body of privileges which allowed 
them to go where they pleased throughout 
England, to buy or receive in pledge whatever 
was brought to them, except things of the 
church, to settle in any town where they chose, 
free alike from the payment of local tolls and 
taxes, and from the' jurisdiction of the local 
courts, and finally, to hold land in pledge or 
fee. They enjoyed the royal favour because 
they helped to fill the royal exchequer. The 
earliest extant pipe roll contains entries of 
fines and amercements of the Jews, and of pay- 
ments rendered by them to the king in return 
for help received from him in the recovery 
of money that they had lent on interest. 
We have very little information as to the 
amount of their annual contribution to the 
exchequer, during the earlier part of this 
period ; but in the latter half of the 12th 
century, when the royal income was about 
£35,000, the Jews cannot have paid less than 
£3 0 0 0 a year. And besides this, they helped the 
king hy making advances to him, to be repaid 
when the collection of the Farm of the counties 
should provide him with a fresh stock of ready 
money. 

The wealth that enabled them to provide so 
considerable a proportion of the royal income, 
was drawn from the proceeds of the business 
that they carried on, men and women alike, 
singly and in firms, as the only great money- 
lenders in the kingdom. Barons who were 
impoverished by war, crusading, litigation, or 
extravagance, and religious houses which had 
suffered from bad management, the claims of 
hospitality, or the expense of new buildings, 
had no way of raising ready money except by 
pledging to the Jews some of their lands or 
other possessions. Hence they spread through- 
out the coufitry, and their communities became 
large, ricb, and numerous. They were recognised 
as being the “royal usurers,” and, as such, 
entitled to take up their position in towns 
which might otherwise have been closed to 
them. For, although they had friendly rela- 
tions with some Christians, they were generally 
regarded with superstitious dislike, and on 
various occasions the charge of murdering or 
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mutilating Christian children was brought 
against them, and widely believed to be true. 
But there was no great demonstration of the 
general dislike in which they were held till 
1189. In that and the follo;ving years fierce 
popular attacks were made on them in London, 
York, Colchester, Norwich, Lynn, Stamford, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and Lincoln. The loss to 
the royal exchequer that ensued, and the evident 
possibility of a recurrence of the massacre, sug- 
gested to Richard I. the necessity of stiU further 
securing the safety of the Jews, and of the revenue 
that they yielded. He therefore introduced, in 
place of the old informal protection, a thorough 
organisation of the Jewry as a branch of the 
royal administration. The Jews were hence- 
forth bound to register all their debts, pledges, 
mortgages, lands, houses, and rents ; and were 
allowed to enter into no contracts, except in 
certain towns, which were selected by the 
king for the purpose, and in each of which was 
maintained a staff of lawyers, registrars, and 
custodians, for the purpose of witnessing and 
enrolling every bond to which a Jew was a party, 
and of preserving in sealed chests an indented 
portion or chirograph” of each. Moreover, 
special justices or proctors were appointed to 
settle all disputes between Jews and Christians. 

II. (From 1194 to 1274.) Richard’s organisa- 
tion of the Jewry was introduced in 1194, and 
from that year to the end of their residence in 
England, the Jews occupied the position of 
complete subordination to the king, which it 
marked out for them. Their dependence on 
the king, and on him alone for protection, their 
absolute want of all legal rights to life or 
property, and the obligation imposed on them 
cf rendering to the royal ofScers an account of 
all their possessions, and of transacting all their 
business under supervision, made it impossible 
for them to escape any burden that they might 
be called on to bear. And their masters 
showed them little mercy. Sometimes the king 
made a free grant to a favoured subject of land 
on which a Jewish mortgagee had claims, some- 
times he cancelled the obligation of a Christian 
debtor to a Jewish creditor. But the royal 
attacks were often made on a much larger scale. 
John, in 1210, plundered the Jews, and reduced 
them to such a state of need that “ they prowled 
about the city like dogs ” (GhronicJcs of Zatier- 
cost, p. 7). Henry III. exacted from them a 
third of their property in 1230, another third in 
1239, 20,000 marks in 1241, 60,000 marks in 
1246, and great sums, of which the amount is 
not stated, in 1243, 1244, 1250, 1252, 1254, 
and 125^5. So unsparing were . the royal 
demands that in 1210 many of the Jews left 
the country, and in 1254, and again in 1256, 
their chief representatives entreated Henry III. 
to give the whole community permission to do 
so. But the. request was refosed. 

It was during the reign of John and the first 


forty years of the reign of Henry III. that the 
Jews yielded the greatest revenue to the royal 
treasury. It has been calculated that the annual 
average tallage alone amounted at one time in 
the 13th century to £5000 (Papers of the Anglo- 
Jewish Eistorical Exhibition, p. 195) ; and, 
besides this, their escheats, fines, amercements, 
reliefs, and fees of all kind must have made up 
a large sum. 

Nevertheless, profitable as they were, the 
royal power could neither protect them com- 
pletely against plunder, nor maintain them in 
possession of all the unpopular privileges that 
made them rich. Their right of settling where- 
ever they wished in England was gradnally 
taken from them, owing no doubt to the dis- 
like with which, on account of their immunity 
from local jurisdiction and taxation, their 
foreign origin, their religion, and their occupa- 
tion, they were regarded by the towns. Special 
decrees of expulsion were obtained against them 
by Bury St. Edmunds, Leicester, Newcastle, 
Wycombe, -Southampton, Berkhampstead, New- 
bury, and Derby, at various times between 
1190 and 1263 ; and in 1245 a general order 
was issued by the king that henceforward no 
Jew was, except with the royal permission, to 
settle in a town where Jews had not formerly 
been in the habit of dwelling. This restriction 
must have seriously affected their power of 
acqumng the wealth that they needed to meet 
the royal demands. And they were exposed 
also to more direct attack in the towns. The 
Jewry of London was plundered by a riotous 
crowd in 1204, that of Norwich in 1234, and 
those of Oxford and Bristol later on. 

Far more serious, however, than the enmity 
of the towns was that of the barons. In the 
constitutional struggle that preceded the civil 
war, the whole baronial party saw its efforts 
after reform thwarted because the king, when 
supplies were refused, could fall back on the 
Jewry ; and the Great Council attempted, 
apparently with little effect, to secure a share in 
the management of the Jewish revenue. But 
the lesser barons had, in addition, personal 
grievances of their own to avenge. Many of 
titiem had had to mortgage to the Jews lands 
which had then passed by sale into the possession 
either of greater barons (Petition of the Barons, 
§ 25, in Stuhh’s Select GJmrters, etc., pp. 385- 
386), or of religious bodies (op. Burton, Chronica 
MonaMerii de Melsq., Rolls series, passim), and 
were thus irretrievably lost to their former 
owners. And the same thing might happen to 
any land that was pledged to a Jew. Hence, 
during the civil war, the barons lost no oppor- 
tunity of attacking the Jewries and destroying 
the deeds in which debts were recorded. Be- 
tween 1262 and 1268, the Jewries of London, 
Worcester, Cambridge, Winchester, Canterbury, 
Exeter, Northampton, and Lincoln were sacked; 
some by De Montfort, some by his sons and 
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adKerents, some by tbe freebooters wlio after 
his death represented Ms party. 

On the restoration of tranqmllity, the king’s 
son, Edward, the patron of the cause of the 
“knights bachelors,” could not but take up 
the work of restoring to its former knightly 
holders such of the land of England as had 
passed into the possession of the Jews. An 
attempt of this kind, indeed, was in thorough 
harmony with Edward’s lifelong policy of trying 
to rescue the feudal organisation from the con- 
^ fusion into which it had begun to fall, in 
consequence of the transference of land from 
holders who could render military service to 
such as, like religious corporations and Jews, 
were unable to do so. Henry III. had already 
safeguarded the royal estates by forbidding the 
tenants on them to pledge their land to the 
Jews {JSforfolh Antiquao'im Miscellany, i. 328)'; 
but on other estates there was no legal check on 
such alienation. Jews could he “seised” of 
lands, and some of them were recognised holders 
of portions of knights’ fees. Edward deter- 
mined to defend the land of all feudal holders 
in the same way as the royal demesne was 
defended. The loss that would he caused to 
the royal income by the imposition of the 
necessary restrictions on Jewish transactions 
was less serious now than it would have been 
earlier in the reign, for the exactions of Henry 
III. and the attacks of the barons had im- 
poverished the Jews ; and it was compensated 
by a political gain, siaoe a policy of the kind 
accorded with the prejudices of the knightly 
class at the same time as it protected the feudal 
organisation to the king's advantage. The 
church also, like the baronage, had its lands 
encumbered with obligations to the Jews, and 
was eager to welcome restrictive measures. The 
consequence of this* combination of forces was 
that, in 1,269, a statute was passed enacting 
that from that time forth no land should be 
pledged to a Jew as security for the repayment 
of money, and cancelling some of the agreements 
to that effect that had already been entered 
into ; and in 1270 it was followed by a second 
statute which made it unlawful for Jews to 
acquire English land, not only by way of pledge, 
but even by purchase, and which ordered that 
all land in the possession of Jews was to he 
restored to its original Christian owners. 

These measures made Jewish usury on a large 
scale practically impossible 'in the future ; for 
they forbade Jews to remain in possession of 
the only widely distributed commodily that 
could serve as a security for advances. Eour 
years later, an even more severe measure to the 
same effect was called forth by the action of the 
church. In 1274, the council of Lyons, in 
accordance with the doctrine of the sinfulness 
of usury that had been held by Christian 
teachers since the time of the early fathers (see 
Aquikas), ordained that communities, corpora- 


tions, and individuals should no longer permit 
foreign usurers to live on their lands. Edward, 
in obedience to the decree, issued a statute 
ordering that henceforth no Jew should practise 
usury in England, and that all who had pledges 
deposited with them should, after receiving re- 
payment of the money that had been advanced 
on them, return them to their owners before the 
following Easter. Permission was granted to 
the Jews to practise merchandise or live by their 
labour ; hut they were to be confined hence- 
forth to the king’s towns and were not to be in 
scot or lot with their fellow-inhabitants, but 
were to be tallaged by the king separately as 
his serffe. 

III. (1274-90.) The conditions imposed on 
the Jews by Edward’s statute made it impossible 
for any great number of them to enter on a new 
calling; since the prohibition which forbade 
them to be in scot and lot with the other inhabit- 
ants of tbe towns where they lived excluded 
them jfrom citizensMp, and therefore in most 
cases jfrom membership of the gild-merchant 
and of such craft-gilds as were in existence at 
the time. Thus it was impossible for them, 
except under crushing disadvantages, to carry on 
a trade or handicraft in a town (see Ooiipora- 
TiONS OF Arts and Trades ; Gilds). If they 
were to follow any mercantile pursuit at all, 
their choice was limited to those trades for 
which membership of a municipal or trade 
organisation was not necessary. The only such 
pursuit to which the energies and capital of a 
large number of men could be suddenly trans- 
ferred was the wholesale trade in corn, wool, 
and other agricultural produce, which was 
carried on by capitalists who seem to have 
been in the habit, of making advances of 
money to the producer as prepayment for the 
yield of a yet ungrown harvest. Jews liad 
long had some slight share in trade of this 
kind; and many of them now took to it on 
the puhlicatioh of Edward’s statute. But it 
was open only to those v^ho had command of 
a fair amount of capital available for speedy 
transference. There were many English Jews 
of humble means, of whom, when usury was 
stiU allowed, some had begun to keep pawn- 
shops, while others had lent money in small 
sums 'to meet the demand caused by the 
growing tendency towards the commutation 
of services and rents in kind for payments of 
money; and these had no resource except to 
become household servants and day-labourers, 
if they could find employers, or else to cany on 
in secret their former dealings. Thus the 
severe conditions of Edward’s statute led to 
dishonesty ; some Jews continued to"* practise 
usury, and others were convicted of clipping 
the coin, Edward attempted to mitigate the 
difl5.culties that his first measure had caused, by 
issuing an^ amended statute which allowed 
usury in a ’modified form. But the attempt 
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never had a fair trial. The church, alarmed 
at the influence that the Jewish faith and rites 
exercised on Christian heretics, and on con- 
forming Catholics as well, had attempted 
during the 13th century to restrict the in- 
tercourse between believers and Jews ; and 
in 1286, Honorius IV., dissatisfied with the 
efforts made by the English bishops to enforce 
the canonical decrees on the subject, issued a 
special bull to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York and their sufiragans, in which he 
begged them with the greatest urgency to use 
every possible means by which the intercourse 
might be lessened (Baronii, Annales EccUsi- 
astid, sub anno). If such advice was to be 
carried out, it was impossible for the Jews to 
work their way into trades and handicrafts ; 
and usury being now forbidden, the bull was 
therefore practically an appeal for the expulsion 
of the Jewf A Is^g of Edward’s piety could 
not disregard the wishes of the pope. 

But there were two causes which rendered it 
now an- easy sacrifice for a king of England to 
give up the Jews. First, they had lost im- 
mensely in wealth during the period from the 
outbreak of the civil war till 1290. Their 
tallage alone at one period of the 13th century 
had, as has been said above, amounted to £6000 
annually ; but in 1271, the annual value of the 
Jewry was estimated by the king at only 2000 
marks (Rymer, Fcedera, i. 489) ; and the records 
of the reign of Edward I., show that in some 
years the contribution of the Jews was only a 
few hundred pounds (Public Record Ofi&ce, 
Exchequer of Eecei;pt, Jews' Molls). Secondly, 
there had grown up in their place a new set of 
royally - favoured money-lenders, the Italian 
merchants, who were the greatest financial and 
commercial power in Europe, and whose vast 
resources were always at Edward’s service in 
time of need. 

Edward therefore could yield speedy obedience 
to the desire of the pope. He was in Gascony 
when the bull reached England, but before his 
return he expelled the Jews of the province ; 
and in 1290, a year after his return, he issued 
a decree, ordering aU Jews under pain of death 
to leave England. The whole community, num- 
bering 16,000, departed from the country in 
the same year. They were allowed to take away 
their movable property mth them, but their 
debts and houses fell into the hands of the king. 

For two centuries the decree forbidding Jews 
to live in England was, in aU probabilily, com- 
pletely effective. The one known fact to the 
contrary is, that in 1410, a French Jew, a 
physician, was allowed to come to England, to 
remain here for two years, and during that time 
to practise his profession in any part -of the 
realm (Rymer’s Fced&rx^ 2nd ed., viii. 667). 
But in 1492, when the great expulsion of Ihe 
Jews of Spain took place, some of the refugees 
a home in England. They were not 


money-lenders, like the mediiBval Jews who had 
been expelled from England, but merchants 
engaged in foreign trade. The little com- 
munity thus founded has continued to exist and 
to grow till the present day. For two centuries 
it was not recognised by the law, but in 1656, 
a commission appointed by Cromwell to consider 
the legality of the presence of Jews in England, 
reported that “the Jews deserving it maybe 
admitted into this nation to trade and traffic 
and dwell amongst us as Providence shall give 
occasion.” From that time, the Jews were re- 
cognised as English subjects, not distinguished 
in the eyes of the law from other Englishmen, 
except by certain political and other disabilities, 
nearly all of which attached ec[nally to Roman 
Catholics, and have now been removed. Per- 
haps the only one remaining is their ineligi- 
bility to the office of Lord Chancellor. 

[An admirable and almost complete bibliography 
of the subject Is given by J. Jacobs and L. Woolf, 
Bibliotheca Anglo - Judaica, London, 1888, 8vo, 
pp. xiii-xix, and 1-35. The most comprehensive 
histories and collections of documents are : — J. 
Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin England, London, 
1893. — S. Goldschmidt, Geschichte der Juden in 
England, XL und XII. Jakrhund&rt, Berlin, 
1886. — D. B. Tovey, Anglia Jvdaica, Oxford, 
1738. — ^W. Prynne, A Short Le/murrer against the 
Jew^ long-discontinued Remitter into England, 
London, 1656. — A Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn 
(P. Carteret Webb), The Question whether a Jm, 
horn within the British Dominions, was before 
the making the late Act of Parliament, a Person 
ca;joaUe hy Law to purchase and hold Lands to 
him and his Heirs, fidly stated and considered. 
London, 1753. — J. E. Blunt, History of the 
EstablishTneni and Residence of the Jews in Eng- 
land, London, 1830. See also Transactions of 
the Jewish Historical Society of England, 1895. — 
Papers read at the Anglo-Jmish Historical Ex- 
hibition, 1888. — Articles by B. L. Abrahams, on 
the expulsion of the Jews from England, in Jewish 
Qmrterly Review, vol. vii., Nos. 26, 26, 27J 

B. Ii. A. 

JEWS, Excheqtjee of the. It has been 
mentioned in the preceding article that in 1194 
there were appointed by Richard I. special 
oflBicers for the affairs of the Jews, viz. — local 
staffs of clerks and registrars to supervise Jewish 
business in those towns where it was allowed 
to be transacted, and to keep counterparts of 
Jewish bonds, and in addition proctors or judges 
to deal with cases in which Jews were concerned. 
The local officers remained, during the residence 
of the Jews in England, in the position to which 
they were originally appointed. But the proc- 
tors acquired powers and duties which made 
them, like the barons of the exchequer, the 
heads of a judicial and admimstrative system. 
In the 13 th century, they were known no longer 
as “proctors,” but sometimes as “Justiciars 
deputed to the charge of the Jews ” {Jwstidarii 
ad cmtodiam Jvdoeorum assignati), sometimes 
as “guardians of the Jews” (custodes Judceorum), 
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sometimea, witE reference to tEe fact that they 
presided oyer the exchequer chamber set apart 
for Jewish reyenne and accounts, as Justiciars 
of the Exchequer of the Jewry” (Justiciarii ad 
Scaccarium JudaiswC)^ 

In their judicial capacity they tried nearly all 
the Jews that were charged with any offence for 
which a non -Jew would haye had to appear 
before one of the king’s ordinary justices ; they 
also decided civil suits between Jew and Jew, 
and between Jew and Christian. At the king’s 
order they could set aside, or modify, contracts 
to which Jews were parties. But arbitrary 
action of this kind was exceptional ; as a rule 
they administered the special system of law 
that had grown up, partly from the recognition 
of Jewish custom, and partly from the action of 
kings who issued charters, writs, and statutes 
defining the duties, position, and privileges of 
Jews. The only other officers who had jurisdic- 
tion over Jews in England were the constables 
of certain royal castles, the chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, and the judges who were 
sometimes exceptionally appointed to try heinous 
charges such as those of child murder and of 
clipping the coin. 

In their fiscal capacity the justices of the 
Jews were the responsible custodians of the 
Exchequer Chamber of the Jews {Scaccarium 
Judaimi\ its great seal, its chests, and its 
accounts. They had to see that all the claims 
which the king had against Jews, or which arose 
out of transactions in which Jews were concerned, 
should be presented and enforced. Eor this 
purpose they provided the sheriff of each county 
with extractce^ or lists of the sums which he 
was expected to collect as Jewish revenue (de 
summonitiom scaccaHi judaismi) : and, in 
order that they might have at their disposal 
the necessary information, they kept records of 
the king’s claims on Jews and their debtors ; 
they heard declarations concerning, and gave 
their sanction to, changes which were to take 
place in the ownership of Jewish property, as 
for example when a Jew having received payment 
of a debt, gave up his claim on the debtor; 
they made arrangements for the management 
and transference of property that came into the 
king’s hands on account of Jewish claims. But, 
important as were their duties in connection 
with the Jewish revenue, they did not receive 
any money except from the barons of the ex- 
chequer. The sheriffs, or any other officers who 
might on special occasions be appointed to make 
collections from the Jews paid in their money 
to the great exchequer ; thence, except when it 
went direct to the king's wardrobe, it was 
transferred to the Exchequer of the Jews ; and 
the justices of the Jews were responsible for 
having it ready for use by the king when he 
needed it. As it was collected for the most 
part in silver, they were sometimes ordered 
to exchange it for gold, so that it might be 


in a form more convenient for the king’s use. 
They had to present periodically to the barons 
of the exchequer an account of their receipts 
and disbursements. 

Kor were their functions wholly judicial and 
fiscal. Besides interpreting as judges the special 
acts relating to the Jews, they were responsible 
as executive officers for their carrying out. At 
various times they were ordered to see that 
regulative and restrictive enactments issued by 
Henry III. and Edward I. were duly observed ; 
they kept lists of all foreign Jews who arrived 
in England, and they and the king alone had 
the power to allow a Jew to change his residence 
from one town to another. In order that 
they might be able to discharge their executive 
functions, they were invested with a general 
authority over the king’s “bailiffs and faithful 
subjects ” which enabled them on the one hand 
to order the seizure of the person, family, and 
goods of any Jew who failed to pay what he 
owed the king, and on the other hand to trans- 
fer to a Jew the lands pledged as security by a 
defaulting debtor. 

Their status was that of officers of the ex- 
chequer, subordinate to the treasurer and barons, 
by whom they were inducted into office. Thus 
they enjoyed all the privileges and dignity that 
belonged to those who were c gremio smccaHi : 
and on the other hand, the barons could, as 
superior officers, overrule their proceedings, 
punish them, suspend or expel them from office, 
and* discharge any of their duties. Thus we 
find the barons conducting scrutinies of the 
chests containing the deeds of the Jews, taking 
part in the assessment and enforcement of their 
tallage, sanctioning the release of their debtors, 
deciding their disputes, and giving directions 
for the apportionment of their estates ; although 
all these duties naturally belonged to the justices 
appointed especially for Jewish affairs. This 
imperfect distribution of duties is not surprising 
in a branch of the administration which, while 
it lasted, was dependent to an. exceptional 
degree on the will of the sovereign, and which 
ceased to exist before it could, like other branches 
of the administration, be reorganised by the 
genius of Edward I. 

It remains to be added that the justices of 
the Jews appear to have varied in number at 
different times from two to five, and were, in 
the 13th century at any rate, without exception 
Christians ; whereas their subordinate stafi, 
made up of clerks, esoheators, bailiffs, presbyter, 
and keepers of records, regularly included both 
Jews and Christians, (See Xing’s Cattle.) 

[W. Prynne, A short Dmmrer against the Jews* 
long-discontinued Remitter into England, Loudon, 
1656. — T. Madox, The History, and Antiquities oj 
the Exchequer of the Kings of England, ch. rii. — 
Payers read at the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exr 
hibition, London, 1888, pp. 136-230.— Jacobs, 
Jews of Angemn England, 1893. J B. l, a. 
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JEWS, Houses foe Conyerteu. During 
the residence of the Jews in England before 
1290, three institutions were founded, at the 
royal expense, for the reception, maintenance, 
and education of eonuerts from Judaism to 
Christianiiy. The first, founded by Henry II., 
was at Bristol ; the second, founded by Hdnry 
III. in 1232, was in Hew Street, London, at 
the southern end of the present Chancery Lane ; 
the third, founded by the same king, probably 
somewhat later in his reign, was at Oxford. 
Ho doubt the two kings were both impelled 
by the same feeling to found these houses, 
viz. by the hope that their obedience to the 
teaching of the church, which bade aU Christians 
help in the conversion of the Jews, would be 
regarded by the spiritual power as a set-off 
against the fact that they encouraged Jews to 
dwell in their kingdom, and shared in the 
profits of their usury. 

Concerning the Houses at Oxford and Bristol, 
we have no information except as to the 
authorities which were responsible for their 
management, the one at Oxford being, as may 
be coiyectured with absolute confidence, under 
the direction of the Dominican Briars, and the 
one at Bristol being, as we know from docu- 
mentary evidence, under the joint direction of 
the Fraternity of Calenders, the mayor of the 
town, and the monastery of St. Augustine. 

On the other hand the official documents 
relating to the Domus Conversorum of London 
are numerous, and supply us with information 
concerning its history over a period which 
begins with its foundation and does not end 
tin more than three centuries after the expulsion 
of the Jews from England hy Edward I. 

At the time of the foundation of the House 
in 1232, Henry HI. made lavish provision for 
its support. He gave the ground on which it 
was built, he bore the expenses of building, and 
made an annual grant of 700 marks from the 
exchequer as a provision for its officers and 
inmates until some special soui’ce of revenue 
should have been set aside for the purpose. 
Three years later he granted to the House, no 
doubt in substitution for the annual payment 
from the exchequer, certain lands and tene- 
ments in London, and also such other property 
in London as should from time to time be 
•escheated. His intention was, according to 
the account of his contemporary Matthew 
Paris, that the life of the inmates should re- 
semble that of members of a religious order. 
The buildings were planned so as to give 
accommodation similar to that of a monastery ; 
and the converts were to live according to a 
“rule,” a word that is often used to describe 
the ordinances of a monastic order, and were 
to regard the Domus as a lifelong home where 
they might dwell without the need of servile 
labour or the practice of usury, and might study 
-the Christian law under competent teachers. 


The attempt to maintain the religious char- 
acter of the house was kept up during the 
pre-expulsion period. There were always a 
clerical warden, and two or more resident clerics 
besides, who were charged with the duty of in- 
structing the inmates and celebrating religious 
services on their behalf. Indeed, Edward L, 
in his endeavour to encourage the converts in 
the study and practice of Christianity, went so 
far as to command that the warden should in 
the appointment of chaplains, give the pre- 
ference to such converted Jews as should show 
themselves to be fit for the post. 

The supply of money for the support of the 
house was less constant, and was affected by 
the fluctuations in the king’s Jewish revenue. 
Throughout the reign of Henry III. the early 
endowments were undisturbed and provided a 
sufficient iucome. But Edward I., who was 
heavily in debt at his accession, seems to have 
resumed possession of the lands and houses 
which his father had set aside for the support 
of the converts. In 1280, however, he granted 
them, in addition to an annual pajrment from 
the exchequer, the deodand, the yield of the 
poll-tax of 3di a head levied on the Jews, a half 
of the property of any Jew who should become 
converted to Christianity, and all the property 
belonging to Jews that, on account of the 
misdoings of its owners, or for any other 
reason, should fall into the king’s hands. All 
these sources yielded, as we know from the 
still extant accounts rendered hy the keeper 
of the house from 1280 to 1286, an average 
income of only £108, and did not rise in any 
year higher than £150. Even this small 
amount was not to be depended on, as the 
annual grant of 80 marks from the exchequer 
was, in 1285, reduced to 40 marks, and was in 
some years withheld altogether. In 1290 the 
converts presented a petition bitterly com- 
plaining of their poverty, and Edward, into 
whose hands some Jewish property had fallen 
at the expulsion, answered the petition in 
1292 hy promising a grant from the exchequer 
to begin at £202 : 0 : 4 yearly, and to be 
reduced, whenever any convert then in the 
house should die, hy the amount of the 
saving that would thus be effected. The 
greater part of the grant was spent in the 
payment of the allowance made to the con- 
verts, each, of the forty-four men receiving 
tenpence weekly, and each of the fifty-three 
women eightpence. The rest of the money 
went to pay the salaries of the warden, chap- 
lains, and clerk, and the cost of repairs ol 
the building. By 1808 the inmates were re- 
duced to seventeen men and seventeen women, 
and the annual grant to £120. The exchequer 
still neglected to issue the money regularly, 
and the converts frequently complained that 
their pay was years in arrears and that they 
were half-starved, nevertheless new inmates, 
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foreigners of course, entered tlie liouse from 
time to time, the latest date at which their 
presence can be traced being 1610. 

The ofS.ce of warden of the House, which was 
annexed by Edward III. to that of keeper of 
the rolls, was, down to the time of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, filled by the masters of the rolls who 
lived, by virtue of their position, in the house 
that was built on the site of the original Dorms. 

[The printed matter that has been consulted for 
the purpose of the above article is contained in 
Bymer's FosAera. — The Rolls of Parliarrimt , — 
Madox’s History of the Exchequer. — Calendar of 
Patent Rolls from mi to im— Devon’s Issues 
of the Exchequer (Record Commission). — Matthew 
Paris, Chronica Majora . — Toulmin Smith, English 
Gilds . — ^Anthony Wood, Ristory and AntiquUies 
of Oxford. — W. J. Hardy, in Leisure Sour for 
November 1892, on “A bit of old London.” In 
addition, there have been used the Manuscript 
Calendar, in the possession of the Public Record 
Office,, describing the documents concerning the 
Domus Gonversorum that are preserved there, 
and the accounts of the Domus from the eighth 
to the fifteenth years of Edward L, which are in 
the Public Record Office and belong to the series 
“Q. R. Exchequer,! Jews.” See BibUotheca 
Anglo- Judaica (by J. Jacobs and L. Wolf) 
published in connection with the Anglo- Jewish 
Historical Exhibition .] b. l. a. 

JOBARD, Jean Baptiste Ambroise - 
Maroelin (1792-1861). A Frenchman by 
birth, he was sent as surveyor in the Nether- 
lands during the French dominion, and was 
naturalised after the events of 1815. He soon 
afterwards started a large lithographic establish- 
ment in Brussels, which was ruined by the 
revolution of 1830, then took to journalism, 
and was appointed in 1841 director of the 
Belgian Musee de I’ Industrie. In this capacity 
he started the Bulletin of the Musie. 

Jobard had always been passionately interested 
in technology, social reform, and patents and copy- 
right. Being himself an inventor and a strenuous 
upholder of the maintenance of copyright, he 
published, in order to defend his views, besides 
ntimerous pamphlets on this question, his FouvdU 
Economic h)ciale ou Monautojgole vndustridy artis- 
tique, mrmerciali et litWrawe, Paris, 1844 ; and 
later on his Organon de la ProprUU Intdledudle^ 
Paris and Brussels, 1861. This gives the sub- 
stance of the former work in a condensed form. 

His claim in favour of unlimited copyright was 
criticised by M. Ooquelin in the old Didionnaire 
d’Rconomie Politique, vol. i., article Bre/vets d^ In- 
dention, but has been upheld since by M. de 
Molinari in the Journal des Economistes, xxx., 
p. 177. He also wrote a Rapport sur V Exposi- 
tion de V Industrie frangaise en 18S9 (2 vols., 
Brussels and Paris, 1841-42) j several Voyages 
Industrids through different countries ; and in 
1849 a notice on Brevets de PrioriU (patents for 
’ priority), written with the assistance of leading 
Belgian manufacturers. 

{Biographic Nationcde de Bdgique, vol. x. pp. 
m-m.} B.oa. 


JOBBER. On the stock exchange a jobber 
was originally regarded as a kind of professional 
speculator, bu\ by degrees, the term has come to 
be applied to the professional dealers who stand 
on the stock exchange and “make a market” 
for the special securities to which they give 
attention. The verb “to job” probably pro- 
ceeded originally from the practice by speculators 
of buying small quantities or “jobbets" of 
stock or shares. The national debt would be 
too large a morsel for anybody to buy or sell, 
but it is within the powers of any capitalist to 
job to a small extent in consols. For a descrip- 
tion of the jobber in his later phase we may 
refer back to the heading Dealer. a. e. 

JOE (see Johannes), was a nickname 
derived from Johannes, but applied in the West 
Indies and American colonies throughout the 
ISth century to the Double Johannes or Dolra. 
A “ broad joe ” was of course a perfect dobra, as 
opposed to the clipped and sweated specimens 
which rapidly became common. o. a. h. 

JOHANNES, familiarly spelt Joannese by 
English contemporaries, was the Portuguese gold 
coin which was first minted in 1722 to take 
the place of the Moieorb series of coins. It 
took its name from the reigning king, John Y. 
It represented 6400 reis or a half-dobra, and in 
weight half .a Portuguese onga of gold of twenty- 
two carats fine. 

Its interest to the English is due to the 
prominent position which it occupied down to 
1800 in the currency systems of the West 
Indian colonies, then the most important of 
our possessions. But there and in America, by 
a very natural error, the coin was known as 
the “half-joe,” and the term “joe” was re- 
served for the full dobra— a coin rather on a 
par with the doublqon of Spain. The uniform 
fineness which led to the rapid popularity of 
“joes, "also encouraged the sweating and clipping 
of which they were the victims, as well as a 
considerable manufacture of counterfeit “joes” 
in Birmingham about the end of the last cen- 
tury. In 1821 a change was 'made in their 
value, and in 1835 they were displaced in 
Portugal, the loss of Brazil having affected the 
demand for Portuguese gold. 

The value of the joannese in English money, 
in 1831, is given as 35s. ll'98d., and that of the 
half-joannese (which is not the half-joe, as 
above explained) at 17s. 11 'Sed. [Kelly’s Cambist, 
passim, and Chalmers’s Colonial Cwrrency, p. 396 ; 
Eckfeldt and Dubois, Manual of Gold and Silver 
Goins.'] 0. A. H. 

JOHNSON, Samuel (1709-1784). The 
great lexicographer occupies an interesting 
place in the history of economics in England. 
His formal contributions to the subject were 
few ; indeed it may be said that the preface to 
Rolfs Dictionary of Commerce (1761) and his 
Considerations on Commerce (1766) were all 
that he wrote on the subject. But his opinions 
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were freely expressed in conversation, and reflect 
an interesting phase of thought. A man of 
strong common sense, he had read Locke (Xffe, 
iv. p. 105), Petty (ih, i. p. 440) and many other 
classical English writers ; he may he regarded 
on the whole as putting forth the views of the 
ordinary educated Englishmen of the time 
preceding the publication of the Wealth of 
Nations, He fills this position more distinctly, 
as he was not carried away by the burst of 
enthusiasm which followed the appearance of 
Adam Smith’s book. His general attitude on 
the subject of commerce is summed up in his 
own words, “As to mere wealth, that is to say, 
money, it is clear that one nation or one in- 
dividual cannot increase its store but by making 
another poorer ; but trade procures what is 
more valuable, the reciprocation of the peculiar 
advantages of different countries ” (ii. p. 480, 
also p. 98). But though inclined to regard 
traders as engaged in trying to make their 
gains at the expense of each other, he dis- 
tinguished their occupation from gambling on 
account of its indirect effects (ii. p. 176), and held 
English merchants in high repute (L p. 491 n.). 

He was also a shrewd observer, and Boswell 
has put on record many of his remarks on 
topics of interest. He saw the advantages 
w^hich accrue from the inteiTention of middle- 
men (see Middleman, ii. p. 426). He expressed 
the strongest opinions m regard to the American 
planters, and may be regarded as one of the 
precursors of the anti-slavery agitation (ii. p, 27), 
bnt he was not a sentimental philanthropist in 
English affairs, and deprecated the raising of 
wages of day-lahom’ers as more likely to induce 
idleness than to raise the standard of comfort 
(iv. p. 1 7 6). He made some interesting remarks 
on the increase of population, and called atten- 
tion to the positive checks to its growth (ii. p. 
101) j hut his most valuable suggestions arose 
from his observations in the Hebrides, on the 
transition which he there noted, from a natural 
to a moneyed economy (iii. p. 262), and on the 
effects of this change on social institutions ; 
natural economy has- so entirely passed away 
in the nations which the economist studies 
most closely, that his remarks upon it possess 
a special interest. 

of Johnson, and Journal of Tour, ed. by 
Hr, G. Birkbeck Hill, to which ed. the pages cited 
refer. The editor’s app. to vol. ii. shows Johnson’s 
views on the slave-trade. For A. Smith’s opinion 
of him see John Eae, Life of A. Smith. For 
Johnson’s on A. Smith, see Boswell’s Life. John- 
son’s pamphlet, Taxation no Tyranny, etc., 1775, 
scarcely deals with economics.] w. c. 

JOINT HEBTOES. When several persons 
are jointly liable to the same debt or demand, 
each is liable for the whole debt, but they 
must, as a rule, he sfled together during their 
joint lives, and a voluntary release to one of 
them will discharge them all. In the case of 
an order of discharge in bankruptcy, however, 


persons who are jointly bound with the dis- 
charged bankrupt remain liable (Bankruptcy 
Act 1883, § 80 [4]). If one of several joint 
contractors interi'upts the operation of the 
Statute of Limitations (see Limitation, Stat. 
of), by a ■written acknowledgment of the debt, 
the other debtors do not lose the benefit of the 
statute, hut he can be sued alone (9 Geo. I?, c. 
14, |§ 1 and 2). 

The above-mentioned rule that joint debtors 
must generally be sued together, and that the 
voluntary release of one discharges them all, 
constitutes one of the differences between joint 
liability and “joint and several liability,” but 
the most characteristic difference consists in 
the fact that the estate of one of several joint 
debtors is discharged by his death, if any of 
the co-debtors survive, whilst the estate of a 
person jointly and severally liable remains 
liable after his death. 

The contractual liabilities of a partnership 
are in England and Ireland joint liabilities, 
but the estate of a deceased partner is liable 
for debts and obligations ineurred whilst he 
was a partner, subject however to the prior 
payment of his private debts (Partnership Act 
1890, § 9). For -wrongful acts or omissions 
partners are, on the other hand, liable jointly 
and severally (fb. §§ 10-12). In Scotland 
partners are liable jointly and severaEy for all 
debts of the partnership {fh. §§ 9-12). e. s. 

JOINT PEODUCTION — JOINT PRO- 
DUCTS. When two or more things are pro- 
duced by one and the same process, so that the 
expenses of producing them aH together are not 
greater than the expenses of producing one of 
them alone would be, then those things are called 
joint products: for example, beef and hides, 
wheat and straw. 

The value of joint — as of single — products 
is determined by two conditions relating to 
final and total utility. (1) That the last 
increment of the producer’s outlay should just 
be compensated by the sum of the prices of the 
last increments of the products. (2) That the 
“net advantages” accruing to fke producer 
should be as great as iu any other occupation 
open to him. The value of joint products is 
regarded by Mill as “peculiar case,” 
apparen'tiy because it varies with' the demand for 
the products ; whereas in general he supposes 
cost of production, and accordingly value, to 
be unaffected “although the demand should be 
doubled, trebled, or quadrupled,” (Ricardo, ch. 
XXX.). But -with the wider conception of cost 
of production varying with theqnantityproduced 
(Sidgwick, Jol. Neon., bk. ii. ch. ii. § 7 ; Mar- 
shall, JHmiples, passim), this difference between 
single and joint products disappears. 

It is pointed out- by Prof. Marshall that the 
definition of joint products is seldom so 

1 Jevons, Theory, Pot Eeon., Srd e<3. ch. v., points out; 
“ These cases . . . form the general rule,” etc. 
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perfectly realised but that one may be increased 
witbout increasing tbe others. The product 
then is no longer “joint” with respect to its 
inarginal expense. 

[Mill, Fol. Bcon., bk. iii. ch. xvi. — Marshall, 
Principles, 6th ed., bk. v. ch. vi. §§ 4, 5. — Sidg- 
wick, PoL Been., bk. ii. ch. ii. § 10.] F. T. E. 

JOINT FAMILY is, according to Hindoo law, 
a family union of persons, and their wives, 
descended through males from a common male 
ancestor, or supposed to be so descended, having 
a continuous existence like a corporation with 
its property in common. There is no definite 
limit to the number of persons who may be 
members of such a family, or to the closeness 
of their relationship to one another. Descend- 
ants through males from a common male ancestor 
are presumed to be united in this way. “The 
strength of the presumption,” it has been laid 
down, “ varies in every case. The presumption 
of union is stronger in the case of brothers 
than in the case of cousins, and the further 
you go from the founder of the family, the pre- 
sumption becomes weaker and weaker.” The 
family remains joint until partition, when each 
member of the family who has a right to an 
individual share of the joint estate is m the 
position of becoming founder of a new joint 
family. As long as the family is joint and 
undivided no member of it has any right to a 
particular portion of the joint property. The 
proceeds of it belong to the common purse, and 
are dealt with according to family arrangement ; 
the fact that a person has acq[uired property 
for the family does not give him any advantage 
in respect of the enjoyment of the family 
property ; the most that can be claimed as a 
legal right by a member of a joint family, so 
long as it is joint, is maintenance. Whatever 
is acquired by a member of a jomt family 
belongs to his family not to himself, but to 
this rule exceptions have been allowed from an 
early time. Thus, according to the laws of 
Manu, “property acquired by learning belongs 
solely to him to , whom it was given, likewise 
the gift of a friend, a present received on 
marriage, or with the honey mixture ” ; and 
again, “what one brother may acquire by his 
labour without using the patrimony, that 
acquisition made solely by his own effort he 
shall not share, unless by his own wiU, with 
his brother.” The question whether property 
acquired by a person in commerce can be claimed 
by his family, or whether it belongs to himself, 
as having been made solely by his own effort, is 
a fi:equent subject of litigation m India ; tbe 
result in many cases, owing to the presumption 
in favour of joint property, causes great hard- 
ship to individual acquirers. The administra- 
tion of the joint family property is vested in a 
manager chosen by the family, who is generally 
the eldest male of the eldest line, he being a 
oompeten t person. The manager acts as agent 


of the family within the scope of his powers, 
not as o^vne^ of the family property, lilie the 
head of a patriarchal family, from which the 
joint family is in many cases derived. Import- 
ant acts relating to the family property require 
the concurrence of those members of the family 
who are interested in a partition. There is a 
great difference between the two schools of 
Hindoo lawyers, theMitaeshara and Dayabhaga, 
as to the position of those members of the 
family who can claim a share by partition. 
According to the Dayabhaga teaching, which pre- 
vails in Bengal, the members of the family are 
owners of their undivided shares, and the sons 
take no interest whatever in the family property 
in the lifetime of their father. According to 
the Mitaeshara, on the other hand, the son 
immediately on his birth becomes one of the 
co-owners, and the co-owners hold the family 
property not as individuals, but as a corpora- 
tion ; no single member having any ownership 
in it whatever. Thus the share of a co-owner 
in Bengal is treated as individual property, 
which may be alienated by him, and made 
liable for his debts ; whilst under theMitaeshara 
a co-owner has, strictly speaking, nothing 
which his creditors can seize or which he can 
alienate. But this strict view of the Mitaeshara 
joint ownership is giving way in some parts of 
India, and an approach is being made towards 
individual ownership. There is, of course, no 
inheritance in a Mitaeshara joint family. Any 
member of a family who is a co-sharer may, 
according to both schools, claim a partition. 

The typical Hindoo joint family is joint in 
food, worship, and estate, i,e. it has a common 
meal in the common homestead, common 
religions rites, and common property. The 
joint family organisation exists with more or less 
difference of detail in many countries, as in 
Armenia, Russia, and among the Southern 
Slaves. It has not been confined to peoples of 
Aryan origin, as has sometimes been supposed. 

[Mayne, Mndoo Load md Usage, ch. viii. — De 
Laveleye, Primitive Property, ch, .xiii.-xvi. — Maine, 
Early Law and Custom,, ch. viii.] B. a. w. 

JOINT OWNERSHIP Proper^ may be 
held by several persons as tenants-in-common, 
or as joint tenants. In the former case the 
share of a deceased tenant is part of his estate, 
in the latter it accrues to the surviving joint- 
tenants or tenant. E. S. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. Joint-stock 
companies are divided into incorporated and 
unincorporated Companies (g^.'y.), but the latter 
have ceased to be of any practicable import- 
ance. Companies belonging to the first-named 
description are incorporated by royal charter, or 
by a special act of parliament, or by registration 
under the Companies Aet. The constitution 
of companies incorporated by royal charter 
depends entirely on the provisions of the charter 
in each case. It is not unusual to provide in 
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siicli charters that the members of a company 
are liable for the debts of the company for an 
amount exceeding the amount of their respective 
shares. Kailway, canal, dock, and waterwork 
companies carrying on business in the United 
Kingdom are always incorporated hy special 
act, but they generally adopt the provisions of 
the Companies Clauses Act 1845, and are there- 
fore to a great extent governed by uniform 
regulations. These regulations differ in several 
material respects from those governing the third 
class of companies — companies incorporated 
by registration. Thus, whilst the Companies 
Acts leave it to the articles of each company 
to determine the constitution of the managing 
body, the Companies Clauses Act contains ex- 
plicit directions as to the appointment, rota- 
tion, powers, and proceedings of directors (§§81- 
100). The Companies Acts, with the exception 
of the act of 1879, which only applies to tanking 
companies formed or transformed into limited 
companies after its date, do not prescribe a 
compulsory audit of the accounts ; on the other 
hand companies governed by the Companies 
Clauses Act must have their accounts audited 
in accordance with the provisions of that statute 
(§§ 101-108). There is no power either under 
the Companies Clauses Act or under the Com- 
panies Acts to pay dividends out of capital, hut 
whilst a company registered under the last- 
named statutes is absolutely incapable of 
sanctioning such payments, the special act of a 
railway, canal, dock, or waterwork company may 
authorise them, and the payment of unearned 
dividends at a fixed rate during the construction 
of the undertaking is sometimes provided for 
in this manner. (As to the difference between 
the debenture-stocks issued by the two respective 
classes of companies, see Debentuee Stock.) 

The most numerous class of joint-stock 
companies consists of those formed under the 
Companies Acts. These acts, the principal 
of which is the Companies Act of 1862, are 
occasionally referred to as the Limited Liability 
Acts, an expression which is somewhat mis- 
leading, inasmuch as companies with limited 
liability were in existence for a considerable 
time before 1862, and the Companies Acts 
moreover deal with unlimited, as well as with 
limited companies. Limited companies are sub- 
divided into companies limited by shares and 
companies limited by guarantee; unlimited 
companies into such as have a fixed capital, 
and so-called “mutual companies,” which have 
no fixed capital. The new companies registered 
since the passing of the Companies Act of 1862 
and up to the 31st December 1892 consisted of 
39,911 Companies limited by shares. 

950 Companies limited by guarantee. 

134 Unlimited Companies with a fixed capital. 

318 Mutual Companies. 


41,313 


In 1892 the newly -registered companies consisted 
of — 

2279 Companies limited by shares. 

73 Companies limited by guarantee. 

3 Unlimited Companies with a fixed capital. 

5 Mutual Companies. 

--^^9 ■ [See also Companies, Inchease of, App.] 

It will be seen that the unlimited companies 
with a fixed capital form only a very small 
part of the whole number. The mutual 
companies and those limited by guarantee are 
somewhat more numerous, hut hardly any of 
the companies registered in either way are 
trading companies in the strict sense. The 
usual form of association adopted by trading 
companies not being railway, canal, dock, or 
waterwork companies, carrying on business in 
England, is that of companies limited by 
shares. 

One of the most striking features of the law 
of the Companies Acts before 1900 was the ab- 
sence of any restrictive conditions in respect of 
fonnation of companies. On the Continent, 
companies are, as a rule, not incorporated 
until the whole of the capital has been sub- 
scribed (as to Germany, see Earhddsgesetzhich 
§ 209, d, e ; as to France, Loi sur les sodSUs, 
24th July 1867, § 24 ; as to Belgium, Loi sur 
les socUtis, 18th May 1873, § 29 ; as to Italy, 
Codice di Cominercio, § 131) and imtil a certain 
portion of it has been paid up (in Germany, 
26 per cent, l.c. § 210 ; in France, 25 per 
cent, Lc. § 24 and § 1 ; in Belgium, 6 per 
cent, l.c. §§ 29, 31 ; in Italy 30 per cent, 
Le. § 131). There are also in the law of 
most continental countries various provisions 
for securing an inquiry — at the outset — into 
the circumstances of the promotion of every 
company. Thus, for instance, in Germany it 
is the first duty of the directors of a newly- 
formed company to issue a special report on 
these matters, and if any of the directors have 
taken part in the promotion or sold any property 
of the company, another report must be issued 
by independent auditors (l.c. § 209), and it 
is also provided that, any purchases of property 
for a sum exceeding one-tenth of the capital of 
a company made within two years from the 
incorporation of the company must he approved 
by the shareholders in general meeting {lc. § 
213f. ). Since 1900 some safeguards against the 
creation of bogus companies have been introdneed 
in England. A limited company is incorporated 
as soon as the Memoeahdum of Association 
(g.v.) is filed at the office of the registrar of 
j oint-stock companies, and this can be done before 
any shares, excepting the seven shares to he 
subscribed for by the persons who sign thememor- 
andum, have been disposed of ; but a company 
though incorporated is not allowed to commence 
business before the amount fixed as the mini- 
mum capital has been subscribed, and a number 
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of other specified requirements ensuring the 
publicity of all incidents connected with the 
promotion of the company has been complied 
with. 

The principle of “ laissez-faire ” still pervades 
the rules as to the management of companies. 
A company excluding table A by its articles 
(see Aetioles of Associatioit) is almost entirely 
unfettered in these respects ; it may leave the 
entire management in the hands of one person 
for life, and though a meeting of the shareholders 
must be held annually (Companies Act 1862, 

§ 49) it is not necessary, in the absence of 
directions in the articles, to submit yearly 
accounts to the shareholders. The foreign 
codes have elaborate rules on the valuation of 
assets and the formation of reserve funds (see 
as to directors and maragers of companies in 
Germany, l.o. § 209 f., §§ 224-235; in France, 
Z.c. §§ 22, 26, 40, 44 ; in Belgium, l.c, 
§§ 43-49 ; in Italy, U. §§ 139-142, 147-152. 
As to the confirmation of accounts by general 
meetings in Germany, Z.c. §§ 239, 239 b 
[186 o] ; in France, l.c. §§ 32, 34; in Belgium, 
Z.c. §§ 27, 86 ; In Italy, l.c. § 154. As to the 
valuation of assets and formation of reserve 
funds in Germany, l.c. § 239 b [185 a, 185 b]j 
in France, l.c. §§ 34, 36 ; in Belgium, l.c. 
§§ 62-65 ; in Italy, l.c. §§ 176, 182). British 
company law does not require the assets to 
be valued periodically, and it is even un- 
necessary — in the absence of. any special re- 
gulations in the articles — to provide for the 
depreciation of wasting property (see Lee 'o. 
Neuchatel Asphalts Company, 41 Chancery 
Division, 1 ; Bolton v. Natal Land Company 
[1892], 2 Chancery, 124 ; Verner 'o. General 
Trust [1894], 2 Chancery, 239) ; dividends 
cannot be paid except out of profits, but in 
ascertaining the profits for that purpose, it is 
not necessary to take into account any decrease, 
however serious, in the value of a company’s 
property. 

Directors, in England as elsewhere, are liable 
for fraud and for any acts done by them in 
excess of their powers (see Dieeotoes, Leg-al 
Duty of) ; but whilst on the Continent they can 
be made responsible for losses caused by ordinary 
negligence (see as to Germany, l.c. § 241 [2] ; 
as to France, l.c. § 44 ; as to Belgium, l.c. §§ 
51, 52 ; as to Italy, §§ 147-149), British direc- 
tors are safe from all claims as long as they 
keep within their powers and* are not acting for 
their personal advantage (see Lord Hatheriey’s 
remarks in Turquand u Marshall, 4 Chancery’ 
Appeals, on p. 386 : ‘‘However ridiculous and 
absurd their conduct might seem, it was the 
misfortune of the company that they chose such 
unwise directors ”). Every- English company 
must — ^by virtue of Companies Act 1900, § 21 — 
appoint at least one auditor at each annual, 
meeting, not being either a director or ofBcer of 
the company, and having wide powers as to the 


inspection of hooks and vouchers, and every 
balance-sheet published hy a company must he 
certified by the auditor or auditors so appointed. 
In France, Belgium, and Italy, independent 
auditors {commissa/ires, svtiddci) must be ap- 
pointed by the shareholders (see as to France, 
l.c. §§ 32-34 ; as to Belgium, l.c. §§ 47, 48, 54, 
58 ; as to Italy, l.c. §§ 183-184). Their duties 
include the inspection of the accounts and 
securities during the whole of the year for which 
they are elected, and they may convene general 
meetings of the shareholders in case of necessity. 
A peculiarity of British— as distinguished from 
foreign — companies is their power to issue 
debentures, the holders of which in case of a 
winding-up may take possession of the whole 
undertaking (see Debentukb). The hardship 
to ordinary creditors produced by this possibility 
is now considerably mitigated by Companies 
Act 1900, § 14, which provides for the com- 
pulsory registration of all mortgages and charges 
created for the purpose of securing any issue of 
debentures. 

In one way, shareliolders in British companies 
are better protected than those in foreign com- 
panies. On the Continent the officers of a com- 
pany have unlimited powers to bind the company, 
whfie in England engagements entered into 
beyond the powers defined by the memorandum 
and articles are of no effect (see XJltea Yiues, 
Dooteine of). 

The question as to the relative advantages of 
the respective tendencies of British and conti- 
nental company lawisnot easily answered. There 
is no doubt that the great majority of the more 
important companies in the United Kingdom 
have hitherto been managed honestly and pru- 
dently ; gross instances of fraud and recklessness 
occur from time to time, hut it is by no means 
certain whether, under the stringent regulations 
of continental law, such occurrences are less 
frequent. i 

The law should allow full scope to the great 
variety of objects for which companies are 
created, as inelastic rules as .to the conditions 
of incorporation and internal organisation may 
stifle legitimate enterprise. This has been 
shown in Germany, where the stringency of the 
provisions enacted in 1884 has — already in 
1892 — ^made it necessary to introduce a new 
kind of mercantile associations, GesellscJiaften 
mit besdirmhtcr Eqftung (Partnerships with 
Limited Liability), which are not subject to the 
restrictions of company law. 

The chief fault of English company law is 
the unsatisfactory nature of the rules as to the 
liabilities of directors. As the law stands, a 
director who does not take any active part in 
the proceedings of the board is almost free from 
responsibility (see, for instance, Cullerne v. 
London and Suburban Building Society, 25 
Queen’s Bench Division, 485) ; and the frequent 
practice of directors, of leaving everything iu 
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fee hands of one* or two ‘‘active” colleagues, 
is actually encouraged by the decisions of the 
courts. 

The habitual disinclination of shareholders 
to ascertain whether unusually high dividends 
have been earned in a legitimate way is a fre- 
quent cause of disaster, which cannot, however, 
be dealt with by legislation. 

The disasters of the “ Liberator group,” and 
of a number of so-called “ trust companies,’'’ 
have attracted the attention of the public to 
the deficiencies qf English company law, which 
are also pointed out in a very interesting report 
issued by the board of trade, pursuant to § 29 
of the Winding-up Act 1890 (Third Annual 
Report, 1894, pp. 305) ; new legislation is 
recommended in the same for the purpose of 
securing the following among other objects. (1) 
The compliance with definite requirements as 
to subscription and payment of capital; (2) the 
disclosure of fuller information in prospectuses ; 
(3) the securing of a substantial interest in the 
company on the part of its first subscribers ; (4) 
the prevention of fraud by the sale of insolvent 
undertakings ; (5) the limitation of borrowing 
and mortgaging powers and fuller disclosure of 
mortgages ; (6) more ejSficient audit and fuller 
publication of balance-sheets, etc, A depart- 
mental committee, consisting of Lord Davey as 
chairman, and a number of theoretical and 
practical experts in company law, was constituted 
for the purpose of considering these proposals, 
and the Companies Act 1900 is the result of 
their deliberations. 

Another departmental committee constituted 
in 1905 for the purpose of considering further 
improvements of the law has not as yet issued 
a report. 

The increasing amount of business carried on 
through the medium of limited companies renders 
it more imperative that the supervision of these 
companies should be thorough and exact. The 
business carried on by these companies is very 
varied in nature, from millinery shops carried 
on by ladies struggling to make a scanty income, 
to large shipping companies whose liabilities 
reach immense sums : the whole subject of the 
regulation of these concerns requires the careful 
attention of our highest legal authorities. The 
annual reports of the board of trade under 
§ 131 of the Bankruptcy Act 1883 disclose 
many instances of dishonesty through which 
innocent and ignorant persons are frequently 
robbed of large sums. 

[As to the law of joint-stock companies incor- 
porated under special acts, see Hodges on RaU- 
ways ; Brown and Theobald on Railways, As to 
the law of companies incorporated under the 
Companies Acts, see Palmer, Company Law; 
Buckley on The Qompani^ Acts. A more 
popular exposition is contained in Hamilton : A 
Manual of Oo^npany Law for the use of Dvrectors 
and Promoters. Statistics relating to companies 


registered under the Companies Acts are contained 
in the annual returns of the registry: of joint- 
stock companies ; see also the articles on Com- 
panies and Partneeship, App.] e. s. 

JOINT TENANCY. Where two or more 
persons have an estate given to them as joint 
tenants, they hold it jointly, so that on the 
death of one, the whole estate belongs to the 
survivors or survivor ; wlulst if the estate or 
property is given to them as “tenants in com- 
mon,” the share of a deceased tenant goes to 
his heir in the case of real property, and to his 
personal representative in the case of personal 
property. Trustees are usually made joint 
tenants, 

[Goode ve’s Real Property ^ 3rd ed. 1897.] 

J. E. c, M. 

JOINTURE. A jointure was an estate in 
freehold land given to a wife to take eftect on 
the death of her husband, so called because 
in former days the estate w’as given in joint 
tenancy or jointure to both husband and wife. 
In modem times, provision is made for the wife 
by charging the lands of the husband with the 
payment of a yearly sum. 

[Goodeve’s Real Property, 3rd ed. 1897.] 

J. E. C. M. 

JONES, David (1805-1854), Actuary of fee 
Universal Life Assurance Office. Very favour- 
ably held in estimation as the author of a book 
On the Value of Annuities and, Reversionary 
Payments, with numerous tables. To which is 
appended a treatise on “Probability,”, by Sir 
William Lubbock, Bart.*, F.R.S., and J. E. 
Drinkwater Bethune, A.M., 2 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1844, published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (pp. xxx. and 
1136, with 64 pages comprising the treatise 
referred to). This work, which has become 
scarce, continues to be appreciated as one of 
the most useful guides, from a practical point 
of view, for the solution of the many problems 
that require accurate solution in the business 
of life assurances and annuities. The former 
are included in Jones’s work under the designa- 
tion of reversionary payments. 

A translation into German appeared in 1859, 
at Hanover. Jones, David, Leihrenteu und Idb&tis- 
Versidherungen, Beutsch bearbeitet tmd mit Ta- 
beUen versehen von E. Hattendorf. f. h. 

JONES, Ernest Charles (1819-1869), poet, 
novelist, and politician, was brought up to the 
bar, but attached himself in 1846, at first as a 
follower of Eeargus O’Connor, to the Chartist 
movement, of which he was a prominent advo- 
cate. Gradually, however, as the importance of 
the Chartist movement decreased, he became 
more identified with the extreme radicals. In 
1848, he was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, with a fine, for seditious speeches. He 
was on the staff of fee Northern Star, the 
Chartist organ, and afterwards edited Notes 
to the People. He was a brilliant and imprea- 
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give democratic orator, ‘but Hs statements are 

His ■writings on economic or political subjects, 
apart from articles in the organs above mentioned, 
are all reprints of lectures, and include — Mornings 
vMh the Feo]ple, 1856-57. — Labour and Capital, 
lg$ 7 . — Dmocracy vindicated — a R^ly to Pro- 
fessor BlacMe, 1867. 

[E. G-. Gammage, History of the Chartist Move- 
ment, 1854 (this author is very severe on Jones, 
with whom he was constantly at strife).- — The 
Times, 27th January, etc., 1869.] e. h. h. 

JONES, Eiohard (1790-1855), son of an 
eminent solicitor, was born at Tunbridge Wells. 
At the age of twenty- two he entered Cambridge, 
where the society of Herschel, Whewell, and 
other future savants is said to have fostered in 
him the love of positive inductive knowledge. 
After leaving Cambridge he took orders, and was 
curate for several years in Kent and Sussex. 
Meanwhile he was composing his first and 
principal work, An Essay on the Eistribution 
of Wealth, and on the Sowrces of Ta/wiion, of 
which the first division, or “book,” on rent, 
— ^not destined to have a sequel — was published 
in 1831. Soon afterwards Jones was appointed 
professor of political economy in the newly- 
established King’s College, London ; where he 
delivered an inti'oductory lecture in 1833. 
From King’s College he was transferred to 
Haileybury, as the successor of Malthus. 
He occupied the chair of political economy 
and history at Haileybury for several years ; 
but his academic pursuits, and the completion 
of his projected work, were interrupted by the 
active part which he took in the commutation 
of tithes. He showed great practical ability as 
tithe commissioner, an oflS.ce which he held 
till 1851. He was afterwards a charity com- 
missioner. ' 

The idle of Jones in political economy was 
like that of Bacon in physical science ; to preach 
the importance of experience, and the danger 
of hasty generalisation. 

“If we wish to make ourselves acquainted with 
the economyandarrangements by which the different 
nations of the earth produce or distribute their 
revenues, I really know of but one way to attain 
our object, and that is to look and see” (“Intro- 
ductory lecture at King’s College,” Literary 
Remains, p. 669). 

“To complete the knowledge really and securely 
attainable . . . will still require the patient and 
assiduous observation and labour of many minds. 

. . . During this process the too hasty erection of 
whole systems, a frail thirst for the premature 
exhibition of commanding generalities, will prob- 
ably continue to be the sources of error most to 
be guarded against” (Preface to Essay on Dis- 
tribution of Wealth, p. 39). 

Aristotle’s method was not more objection- 
able to Bacon than Eicardo’s was to Jones. 

“Mr. Eicardo was a man of talent, and he 
prodnced a system very ingeniously combined of 


purely hypothetical truths ; tvhich, however, a 
single comprehensive glance at the world, as it 
actually exists, is siilficient to show to be utterly 
inconsistent with the past and present condition 
of mankind {ib. p. 7).” 

Like Bacon, Jones did not illustrate his new 
method by any very remarkable discoveries. 
The following are specimens. Jones contends 
that the Eicardian theory of rent does not apply 
to the payments made to the owners of the soil 
over the greater part of the world. He dis- 
putes what is now called the law of diminish- 
ing returns, “ the opinion that the powers of 
agricultural capital necessarily decrease as the 
quantity employed increases ” (Essay, p. 197) ; 
regarding it as invalidated by “improvements 
in the arts of production ” (ih. p. 1 9 9). He denies 
that a fall in the rate of profits is always attended 
with a diminution of savings (Literary Remains, 
p. 371). All these propositions are admitted 
by moderate followers of Eicardo, by J. S. Mill 
for example. However, against some of the 
narrower Epigoni, some of Jones’s strictures 
(e.g., Essay, p. 182) may be justified. 

Accordingly it may be regretted that Jones’s 
criticisms were not more favourably received by 
his contemporaries — M‘Culloch, for instance, 
hardly thinks him worth notice (Literature of 
Political Economy). For the reaction against 
over-generalisation, if headed by Jones, would 
have come sooner, and w'ould have been more 
moderate, inasmuch as Jones did not abjure the 
use of deductive reasoning within certain limits, 
e.g. with respect to farmers’ — as distinguished , 
from peasants’ — rents. 

Thus his demonstration of the propositions that 
the rise of rents from the employment of any given 
quantity of auxiliary capital will be less than that 
which would take place from the employment of 
an equal amount of capital in the maintenance of 
additional labour {Essay, p. 225), and that “a 
rise in the relative value of raw produce . . . will 
always he followed by a decrease of the share of. 
the producing classes . . , and by a corresponding 
rise in the produce rents of the landlords” {ib. 
p. 245) is highly abstract. 

His formula that the interests of the land- 
lords are indissolubly connected with those of 
their tenantry and the community at large is 
just as liable to misconstruction as the converse 
Ricardian paradox w'hich he combats. In short, 
as Gibbon said of a more important protest, 
“we shall rather be surprised by the timidity, 
than scandalised by the freedom,” of the re- 
former. 

A similar moderation characterises Jones’s 
contributions to economic history, of which 
the best specimen is the “ Essay on Primitive 
Political Economy,” forming an article in the 
Edinburgh Review for April 1847 (reprinted 
in the Literary Remains, p. 291). The writer 
looks at past events in the light of modem 
theory. He has not reached that pitch of 
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cultoe from which all the truths of political 
economy appear only “ relative ” to the circum- 
stances of the age. He roundly takes our 
ancestors to task for their “delusions” (ibid,), 
and, in terms calculated to shock the delicate 
historical sense of the present day, exhibits 
“the errors and wanderings of our forefathers” 
(Introductory Lecture, Lit&rary p. 

541). He presented clear general views, such 
as the distinction between the “balance of 
bargain,” and the “balance of trade,” with- 
out parading obscure authorities. He was a 
philosophic historian, and not a mere chronicler. 
He deserves to be regarded as the founder of 
‘the English historical school. 

An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, and 
on the Sources of Taxation, pt. i., Rent [no more 
published], 1831. — An introductory lecture on 
Political Economy, delivered at King’s College, 
with a syllabus of a course of lectures on the 
Wages of liahour (reprinted in Literary Remains), 
1833. — k. few remarks on the proposed commuta- 
tion of tithes, with suggestions of some additional 
facilities, 1833. — Remarks on the manner m which 
tithes should be assessed to the poor’s rate under 
the existing law, with a protest against the change 
which will be produced in that law by a bill intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, 1838. — [The impression of a “full man” 
which Jones’s writings convey is confirmed by the 
genial picture of his personality which Miss Edge- 
worth gives in her (unpublished) memoirs (vol. iii. 
p. 55) : “ Such crowds of ideas as he poured forth, 
uttering so rapidly as to keep one quite on the 
stretch not to miss any of the good things.”] — A 
very unfavourable review, in which the hand of 
M'Oulloch may be traced, in the Edinburgh Review 
for 1831 (vol, liv.), disputes many of Jones’s facts 
as well as all his theory. Whewell, in his Preface 
to the Literary Remains, makes a rejoinder. — ^A 
letter to the Eight Honourable Sir Eobt. Peel on 
the bill introduced into Parliament by the Attorney- 
General to exempt all persons from being assessed 
as inhabitants to parochial rates, 1840. — Text- 
book of lectures on the Political Economy of 
nations, delivered at the East India College, 
Haileybury, 1852 [republished among the 
Literary Rmiains\. — Literary Remains, consisting 
of lectures and tracts on Political Economy. 
Edited with a prefatory notice by the Eev. 
William Whewell, D.D. f. t. e. 

JOUEDAH, Alfeed (1825-1892), dean of 
the faculty of law at Aix in Provence, and 
professor of political economy at Aix and 
Marseilles, was also a frequent contributor to 
the Revue d’^conomie Politique, 

Besides several writings on law, Jourdan 
published a Cours Analytique d’Economie 
Politique, eds. 1882, 1890 . — Du R6le de VfOat 
dans VOrdre flconomique ou fJconomie Politique et 
SocicdisTM, 1882, “The law of the historical 
development of the economic mission of the state 
is to abstain more and more from direct tuteHa, 
such as technical regulations, but to contribute 
more and more towards the improvement and 
increase of the social machinery put at the 


disposal of emancipated human industry,” p. 395. 
He also wrote Des Puipports mire le Droit et 
VEconomie Politique ou PhilosopMe Comparie du 
Droit et de VEconomie Politique, 1888. “Both 
sciences are based on the same primordial facts j 
the instinct of social a^egation and human 
liberty. Political economy traces the motive 
principle — the necessity of satisfying human wants 
with the smallest possible amount of exertion ; 
but it is only directly concerned with material 
interests ; whilst law has a more extended terri- 
tory. Eor both, progress has alw’ays been realised 
through liberty, namely, the removal of certain 
trammels.” The author’s conclusion is : “Ethics 
and economics stand, as sciences, in the same rela- 
tion to the science of law as natural philosophy 
and chemistry to the science of mechanics.” The 
two latter works were rewarded with a prize 
by the French Academy of Political and Moral 
Sciences. E. ca. 

JOURNEY {Mint). A word used in the 
Mint to represent a certain weight of gold or 
silver coin, originally supposed to represent a 
day’s work, and which had to be delivered by 
the coiners at the end of each “joumee” or 
day. A “journey- weight” of gold is 180 oz. 
troy, and of silver 720 oz. troy. f. e. a. 

JOURNEYMAN, a term originally denoting 
a labourer working by the day (JouriUe), came 
in England to be applied, before the end of the 
middle ages, to all craftsmen working for hire, 
as distinguished, on the one side, from the 
“ masters,” “ craft-holders,” or “shop-holders ” 
who employed them, and, on the other, from 
the apprentices. In the 14th century, how- 
ever, the journeyman was also commonly 
distinguished from the “serving-man,” “valet,” 
or “yeoman,” who was engaged for a consider- 
ably longer period. W e may perhaps see in the 
supersession of these other terms by “journey- 
man,” an indication that with the growth of 
indnstry it became increasingly exceptional to 
contract for a long period of service. Such a 
contract, it must he added, would become less 
advantageous to the employer when once the 
system of apprenticeship had been definitely 
established, and he had thus secured a per- 
manent working force of another kind, and it 
would also naturally tend to disappear before 
the extension of the practice of piece-work. 

In the picture commonly drawn by modem 
writers of the medieeval “gild-system” in ita 
best period, the position of journeyman is 
represented as the normal intervening stage 
between apprenticeship and mastership, — a 
stage out of which the industrious and skilful 
journeyman could easily rise after a few years. 
This picture is perhaps true of some industries 
— ^in certain localities-~in particular periods ; 
and it has served as a useful standard of com- 
parison wherewith to contrast what have been 
supposed to be earlier and later conditions. 
But it is difficult to reconcile witlj, the historical 
evidence. Even as late as the 14th and 15th 
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centuries apprenticesMp was only slowly com- 
ing to be a necessary prerequisite of Mred 
labour j and, when it had, full membership 
of the craft, with the right to set up as an 
independent master, was already restricted in 
such a way as to be beyond the reach of the 
average journeyman. The relation of the 
journeymen to' the G-ilds or “crafts” is stiU 
somewhat obscure and varied probably from place 
to place. They were subject to the control of the 
gild, and their wages were regulated by its officers: 
in some few cases they appear as taking part 
in the making of ordinances and even in the 
election of officers. But as a rule, and certainly 
towards the end of the 15th century, the 
masters were alone regarded as in any real sense 
members or “ combrethren ” of the craft com- 
pany. 

So long as apprenticeship was enforced, the 
name of “journeymen” or “ free journeymen” 
continued to be used for those who had served 
seven years to any art or craft under a lawful 
“master.” It is still in common use in some 
industries stiU organised in small shops — e.g. 
that of the bakers ; and in others which, like 
the hatters, have only recently passed into the 
factory stage, and retain the tradition of earlier 
conditions. 

[The literature of the subject will be found under 
C0RPOIIA.TIONS OF Arts and Trades, Gilds, and 
elsewhere. For a recent summary see Ashley,* 
Monomic History, part ii. (1893), § 34. — Mrs. 
Green, Tomb Life in the Fifteenth Gentury (1894), 
vol. ii. chs. iv. v., takes up a position which, if 
hardly supported by sufficient evidence and not 
altogether clear, is independent and suggestive. 
The most convenient collection of material will be 
found in H. T. RHey, Memorials of London, 1868.] 

W. J. A. 

JOUKKEYMEhT'S SOCIETIES. As soon 
as there grew up a class of journeymen who real- 
ised that they were likely to remain in that posi- 
tion for many years, ifnot all their lives, and, there- 
fore, that they had class interests to defend, 
distinct from, or opposed to those of the 
masters, separate societies of journeymen began 
to make their appearance. In accordance with 
the tendency of the later middle ages towards 
the formation of religious gilds, such societies 
would seem to have been usually, at first, of a 
religious character, as is indicated by the names 
“ fraternity,” “ brotherhood,” “ conMrie,” and 
“Bruderschaft.” Although in some cases this 
may have been caused by a desire to avoid 
condemnation by the public authorities, there 
is no reason to believe that the journeymen were 
not moved by the same motives as led other 
classes to form religious associations. Yet these 
fraternities would naturally tend to concern 
themselves mth the other interests of their 
members ; and the mere fact of association would 
lend strength to the jornmeymen in their nego- 
tiations with the masters. The “ confrkies ” of 
“ compagnons ” were a prominent featui-e in the 


industrial life of France in the 16th century; 
their later , history still awaits investigation. 
In Germany “ Geselleiiverbiinde ” of various 
kinds were numerous in the 15th century ; in 
some industries they were to be found as late 
as the present century; and they were the 
occasion of a long series of imperial and terri- 
torial decrees. In England they played a much 
less important part, partly because industry 
here was less developed, partly because of the 
absence of the rule concerning a period of travel, 
to which may be largely attributed their rapid 
spread on the continent. Evidence has, how- 
ever, already been found of their existence in 
the following London crafts at the dates here 
stated: — the saddlers, 1383-1396 ; cordwainers, 
1387 ; tailors, 1413-1696 ; blacksmiths, 1435 ; 
carpenters, 1468 ; drapers, 1493-1622 ; iron- 
mongers, 1497-1690 ; founders, 1508-1579; 
fishmongers, 1512 ; clothworkers, 16 th century ; 
armourers, 1589 ; and in the following provincial 
towns: — Coventry, the weavera, before 1450; 
Exeter, the tailors, before 1612 ; Oxford, the 
shoemakers, 1512; Bristol, the tailors, 1670; 
and vuth the further publication of municipal 
records other instances will doubtless be found. 
So far as we can judge from our scanty evidence, 
they seem to have begun as voluntary combiua- 
tions, in the teeth of the masters and the civic 
authorities, and to have commonly had among 
their objects the increase of wages. They were 
met by sti’ong measures of repression, to which 
possibly some succumbed, but in many cases 
they were recognised after a time, sometimes 
as the result of a formal compromise, and 
ultimately they sank into a position altogether 
subordinate to the companies of masters, and 
became convenient to the latter as a macliinery 
for relieving poor journeymen. Their organisa- 
tion resembled in general character that of the 
masters’ companies, with periodical assemblies, 
wardens, contributions, and common-box. 

[Our most consecutive information concerns the 
association among the tailors of London, which 
under the names of the “ fraternity of yeomen,” 
or “valets,” “the yeomen fellowship,” and, from 
1569 onwards, “ the bachelors’ Company” survived 
tUl 1661, when it was suppressed by the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company. Here the development was 
complicated by the gradual separation between the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company and the industry from 
which it derived its name. The evidence will be 
found in C. M. Clode, Memorials of the Merchant 
Taylors' Company (1876), and Marly History of 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company (1888). But 
more instructive is the “ Ordinance granted by the 
worshipful masters and wardens, with all the whole 
company of the craft of blacksmiths of London, 
to the servants of the said craft ” in 1434, which 
is evidently of the nature of a compact between 
two bodies, and contains conditions curiously re- 
sembling modern trades union policy. It is 
printed by Mr Coote in Trans. London and 
Middlesex ArchcBol.,Soc. (1874), iv. And almost 
equally interesting is the indenture between the 
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shoemaker!? and their journeymen in Oxford (1512), 
when the struggle seems to have turned upon the 
possession of “the box of the journeymen” ; this 
is given in Records of Oxford {1880), An attempt 
is made to present and estimate the value of the 
information at present accessible in Ashley, Eco- 
nomic Eistory, vol. i. pt. ii. (1893), § 35. See 
however the recent criticism by S. and B. Webb, 
in The Eist. of Trade' Unionism (1894), ch. i. For 
Germany, see G. Schanz, G^eUenvexb&nde (1877), 
and for France, Levasseur, Eistoire des classes 
Ouvri^res, vols. i. and ii. (1859).] w. j, a. 

JOYELLAXOS, Gaspab. Melchiob de 
(1744-1811), had a most chequered existence. 
He was originally public prosecutor in Seville, 
then in high favour at the court of Madrid, 
where he became a member of the Sodedad 
Econ&mica, and of the Academia de Eistoriai 
but he fell into disgrace after the accession of 
Charles lY., was exiled to Gy on, his native 
place, then recalled to the court and appointed 
a minister, to be imprisoned again in 1801, 
first in a convent and then in a fortress in the 
Balearic islands. Keleased at the time of the 
French invasion, he rejected the offers of 
Xapoleon, was made a member of the Junta 
Gerdral of government, and took a leading part 
in the debates on the Spanish constitution put 
forward in Cadiz. 

On his tombstone in Gijon he is described 
as having been “a magistrate, a minister, a 
father of his country, a man of letters, an orator, 
a poet, a jurisconsult, a philosopher, an economist, 
— always distinguished, often eminent.” 

His works, exclusive of his Memoirs, which 
have been printed separately in Paris (1825), 
have beenrepublishedin Rivadeneyra’s Bihlioteca 
de Autores E^aHoles (Madrid, 2 vols. 1858-59) ; 
the economic writings are to be found in vol. ii 
The most important are the Informe d la Junta 
General de Comercio sohre la Libertad de las 
Aries (1785) (Report on the liberty of the 
crafts), and the InforTne'de la Sociedad Economica 
al Real Oonsejo de Castilla sohre el eoqiedienJte 
de la Ley Agraria (1794) (Report on Agrar- 
ian Reform). ' In both, Jovellanos starts from 
extremely liberal principles, but sometimes 
restricts them in their final application. Thus, 
he is strongly opposed to the existing gremios 
or craft-gilds, charging them with oppressing 
the artisans (p. 37) and inability to adjust 
supply to demand (p. 38), but although pro- 
posing their abolition, he demands a “general 
immatricnlation (enrolment) of aU persons con- 
nected with a craft,’ whether as masters, artisans, 
or apprentices,” in order to submit them to the 
guidance of “swwfzcos” belonging to the craft, 
but appointed by the local authorities. Xo 
free association of people belonging to a craft 
is to be allowed (p. 41). In’ his Informe sohre 
' la Ley Agraria, Jovellanos inveighs against 
the existence of haldios (waste- lands), tierras 
conc^iles (communal property), and mayora^ 
gos (entails), against the extent of land owned in 


clerical mortmain, and against the privileges of 
the Mesta granted to the owners of the migrat- 
ing flocks. He advocates the inclosure of com- 
mon fields, and proposes to legalise the sale of all 
such land to the peasants in their vicinity. He 
urges that more roads and canals should be con- 
structed as well as more works of irrigation. In- 
ternal trade in com should be free, but “ in our 
present situation, free export of corn, either 
absolute or restrained according to prices, is not 
necessary and would not be useful” (p. 116). 
Even the import of com is only to be allowed 
temporarily, and should be suspended in years 
of acknowledged abundance. E. ca. 

JOYCE, Jeremiah (1763-1816), was a 
Unitarian minister, and tutor to the sons of 
Lord Stanhope. Early in 1794, he was 
imprisoned on a charge of high treason, hut at 
the end of six months released without trial. 
He remained, until his death, secretary of the 
Unitarian Socieiy and minister of the Uni- 
tarian Chapel at Hampstead. In 1797, he 
published an analysis or rather abridgment 
of Adam Smith’s Wealth of EatioTts. His 
annotations are not numerous, but have 
an interest as reflecting affairs of his day. 
They refer chiefly to Smith’s proposals for 
obtaining a revenue from the taxation of the 
colonies, — among which “America,” writes 
Joyce, “the grand, principal resource, is n(no 
entirely and for ever out of the question ” (p. 
290). Among other things he notices Pitt’s 
proposal to “double tbe turnpike tolls . . . 
seizing upon one half of them for the exigencies 
of the State ” (p. 232). 

Joyce’s publications are very numerous ; those 
that are connected with political economy are — 
A complete Analysis „ * . of . Adam SmiiEs 
. . . Wealth of Nations, 1797, 8vo, 1821, 12rQO, 
1877, etc., 8vo. — The Arithmetic of Real Life and 
Business, 1809. a. l. 

JUDGMEXT. A judgment is the decision 
of the court on one of the main subjects of an 
action brought before it. A judgment need not 
necessarily put an end to the action, as it may 
only deal vrith part of the claim or not finally 
adjudge on any part of the claim. If a defend- 
ant in an action falls to appear or to plead in 
accordance with the prescribed rules, judgment 
“by default” may be obtaiued against him. 
In actions in which unliquidated damages are 
claimed, a defendant is in such a case ordered 
to pay “ the damages to be assessed.” This 
is called an “interlocutory judgment,” because 
a further step, viz. the assessment of the 
damages, must be taken before the rights 
of the parties are finally adjusted. In the 
Chancery Division of the High Court a judg- 
ment frequently directs certain inquiries to be 
made, or certain accounts to be taken. This is 
done before the chief clerk in chambers, who 
subsequently issues a certificate as to the result ; 
the action is then brought before the court 
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“on further consideration,” and if no further 
inquiries are necessary, directions are given for 
a final judgment declaring the rights of the 
parties. 

A final judgment materially alters the 
mutual rights of the parties. It enables a 
successful party to issue execution against the 
property, and in case of need against the person, 
of the party whom it affects (see Attaohmekt ; 
Elegit ; Fieri Facias). If it directs the 
payment of money it creates a debt more easily 
enforced, and in most cases less easily barred by 
the Statute of Limitations (see Limitation, 
Statutes oe) than the claim in respect of which 
the action was brought. As between the parties 
and their successors in title the subject matter 
of the litigation cannot, after the lapse of the 
period allowed for an appeal, or after an unsuc- 
cessful appeal, be contested again. The latter 
rule is generally expressed by saying that a 
judgment creates an “estoppel inter partes,” 
or that the case has become “res judicata.” 

The Judgments Extension Act of 1868, and 
the Inferior Courts Judgments Extension Act 
1882, render judgments obtained in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland effectual in any other 
part of the United Kingdom. The judgments 
of foreign courts cannot be enforced in England 
without a fresh action in an English court, but 
the judgment in such an action must be in 
favour of the plaintiff unless the defendant can 
prove that the foreign judgment was obtained 
by fraud ; that the court in which it was ob- 
tained had no jurisdiction ; or that it violates a 
vital principle of EngHsh public policy, s. s. 

JUDGMENT DEBTOR. A person to whom 
directions have been given by a Judgment (g.'».) 
to pay a sum of money to another person. E. s. 

JUDICIAL FACTOR (Scotland). An ad- 
ministrator appointed to an estate hj the Court 
of Session, in the exercise of its equity juris- 
diction “eaj noMU ojkio of the court.” 

Factors may be factors loco tutoris on children’s 
estates, or loco cAsmtis, as where an owner is absent ; 
curators honis, as where the owner has become in- 
capable of managing his own affairs, or upon failure 
of trustees, or where trustees have been removed 
on suspicion of misconduct, or generally where 
there is a risk of the property perishing or being 
injured or going to waste. The appointment is 
made upon petition ; and the nommee of the 
petitioner is, if suitable, usually appointed; but 
the court may recall the appointment, as on his 
insolvency. 

The sheriffs of the counties may appoint judicial 
factors to estates of not more than £100 a year, ' 
all told. Judicial factors are under the supervision 
and general superintendence of the Accountant of 
Court. This officer sees that they give due security, 
and that the funds are properly lodged in bank. 
He audits their accounts once a year, makes any 
such requisitions or orders on them as he considers 
necessary, and reports any failure or misconduct 
to the Court or, if necessary, t(? the Lord Advocate 


for prosecution. He gets information from the 
banks as to balances, etc., and is the official 
custodier of bank receipts and vouchers. He 
makes an annual report of all the estates under 
his superintendence. The court does not interfere 
unless the accountant makes an application to it, 
or urdess leave is required to grant abatements of 
rent, to sink funds in an annuity, or the like. 
The judicial factor is paid for his time and trouble 
by a commission, fixed by the Accountant. Under 
the Judicial Factors Act 1889, § 13, the appoint- 
ment of a judicial factor has the fiill force and 
effect of an assignment or transfer, duly executed, 
of all property situated or invested in any part of 
the British dominions, and belonging to or forming 
part of the estate under his charge ; and all debts 
must be paid or assignments or transfers executed 
accordingly. a. d. 

JUDICIAL RENT, see Land Legislation, 
Irish. 

JUNG STILLING, Johann Heinrich(1740- 
1817). The surname Stilling was derived from 
the pietist congregation, Die Still&ii im Lande^ 
the “ quiet country people ” to which his family 
belonged. Jung was essentially a self-made 
man ; up to the age of twenty, his time was 
divided between teaching in village schools 
and tailoring; through self- exertion and the 
assistance of friends, he was enabled to study 
in the university of Strasburg, where he obtained 
the degree of doctor of medicine ; later on he 
lectured on cameralistic sciences at Kaisers- 
lautern and Marburg, but this did not prevent 
his attaining a wide celebrity as an operator 
for cataract. Jung Stilling made a strong 
personal impression on Goethe (see Wahrlmt 
und Diclitung, bk. ix.) ; during the last twenty 
years of his life he gave himself entirely up to 
mystic literature. 

As an economic writer, Jung belongs to the 
philanthropical and eclectic school, with sti’ong 
absolutistic leanings which flourished in Germany 
during the second half of the 18th century 
under the influence of Sonneufels, and of his 
theory of the largest possible population. On 
this last principle, he goes to the extreme of 
claiming the protection of the police for pregnant 
unmarried girls, even against their own parents. 
Land, in his opinion, might be subdivided to the 
minimum sufficient to supply the subsistence of 
a family. Jung was opposed to craft monopolies 
(Gilds), but favourable to the craft system, — 
this he wants made compulsory: “craft ex- 
aminations are necessary in order to prevent 
the manufacturing of rubbish.” In matters of 
national finance he has a predilection for state 
domains and royal dues. He appears to have 
learned very little from Adam Smith, but is 
most of all swayed by his strong religious feel- 
ings : nations whose practice is based on purely 
commercial principles would soon come to 
destruction ; and exclusively selfish commercial 
aims are as much to be reprobated in nations 
as in individuals. Excise-duties have the great 
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disadvantage of being borne by the weakest ] 
party in buying and selling. ' 

Jung Stilling’s best-known economic works are 
tbe Stmtspolizeiwissenscliafi (1788) ; the Lehrhuch 
der FinanzwissmsQhc^t (1789) ; and tke Grund- 
lehre der Stmtsnmssmschaft (1792). 

[See Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Oek. in Deutsch- 
land, pp. 652-555 ; and Allgeni. Deutsche Bwgra- 
pMe .} E. ca. 

JURAITDE. This was the name of the 
elected board which managed tbe affairs of a 
trade-gild or corporation in France. Its chief 
functions were to maintain the interests of the 
gild, to regulate the terms of admission and 
the length of apprenticeship, and to issue Idtres 
de maUrise to those who were qualified for full 
membership. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these close corporations were the 
same in France as in England. They gave 
some security for good workmanship, but they 
raised the price of most of the commodities 
which passed through their hands. At last 
Turgot succeeded in 1776 in extorting from 
Louis XVI. an edict for their suppression. It 
is a cuiious illustration of Adam Smith’s close 
connection with the French economists that 
the preamble to this edict contains many of the 
arguments which he advanced in the same year 
against trade corporations (W. of N., bk. i. 
ch. X.). Turgot’s reform was not lasting. The 
system of jurandes and niattrises was revived 
after his faU ; but they were finally abolished 
in 1791. E, L. 

JURISDIOTIOX. The jurisdiction of Eng- 
lish courts does not extend beyond England ; 
in certain cases, however, leave may be given 
to serve defendants out of the jurisdiction with 
writs or notice of writs. If the service is pro- 
perly effected in such a case, judgment may be 
obtained against a foreign defendant, but such a 
judgment could not be enforced abroad, except 
under the sanction of a foreign court. 

[Piggott, Service out of the Jurisdiction.'] 

E.S. 

Jurisdiction, Scotch. In Scotland jurisdiction 
is not, in principle, assumed, except upon certain 
established grounds. The general rule is that the 
“pursuer” must follow the defender’s domicile. 
The domicile, which is considered suflScient to 
found jurisdiction against the defender, may be his 
domicile of succession, that which woiild regulate 
his status and the succession to his property. But, 
by custom, forty days’ residence in Scotland is held 
to imply an intention of remaining in the country, 
and consequently, any person, who has been more 
than forty days in Scotland, may be cited to appear 
as a defender, on the strength of that circumstance 
alone, until the implication is rebutted by his 
having been forty days absent from the territory 
of the court. When this has occurred, or when 
he is not in Scotland at all, jurisdiction over him, 
if it exists, must be founded upon some other 
ground ; if it can be, he may be cited in his 
absence. Among grounds which give the court 
jurisdiction, may be mentioned the subject matter 


of the action being a question relating to realty in 
Scotland. The ownership of real property in 
Scotland is held to give the Scotch courts juris- 
diction over the owner, in respect of all matters 
except status, so that, if he he resident abroad, he 
can be cited as an absent person at the office of 
the keeper of edictal citations, Edinburgh, and 
the action goes on against him. Where the cause 
of action, whether contract or delict, has arisen 
within Scotland, then, if along with this the 
defender have been personally cited in Scotland, 
the court has jurisdiction. Again, if a foreigner 
sue in a Scottish court, he is bound to answer any 
counter claim which has relation to the same 
matter, or any set-off fairly set against his own 
suit or claim. And if a stranger have moveable 
property in Scotland, the fund or effects due or 
belonging to him, if substantial, and not merely 
elusory (though this limiting condition does not 
appear to he very operative), may, after the 
fashion introduced in Holland in the 16th century, 
be attached at the suit of the pursuer, by an 
arrestum jurisdictionis fundandoB causd, which is 
only loosed on security being found to appear and 
defend. The effect of this arrestment is to found 
jurisdiction, except in cases of status, or actions 
of declarator of rights, or of reduction of writings, 
but the jurisdiction fails upon the death of the 
defender. The judgment which may be pro- 
nounced is not limited to the value of the article 
arrested. With the exception of judgments in 
absence in actions in which jurisdiction has been 
founded by the last-mentioned means, all judg- 
ments of the Court of Session for debt, damages, or 
expenses may be enforced in England or Ireland, 
on registering them within twelve months in the 
books of the high court in England, or of the 
common pleas in Ireland ; after such registration 
they have the force of judgments of those courts 
respectively, this power being reciprocal between 
tbe three countries. 

In Scotch civil cases, but not in criminal, tbe 
House of Lords has appellate jurisdiction in respect 
of all final judgments, and also of interlocutory 
judgments in which there has been a division of 
opinion among the judges of the court, or as to 
which the court has granted leave to appeal. 

[Rankine’s FrsJcinds Principles of the Law oj 
Scotland.] A. D. 

JTJRISDIOTIOhT OF STATE. See Inter- 
national Law. 

JITROS {Spanish term). Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and later on the Spanish kings of the 
house of Austria, were wont to raise money by 
accepting private loans from their subjects at 
varying rates of interest, the payment of this 
and the reimbursement of the capital being as- 
signed on the general revenue. It was specified 
that the indentures could be held by right of 
inheritance (por juro de heredad), whence the 
name. These juros were a cause of frightful 
financial mismanagement, especially when at 
the time of compulsory reductions of interest, 
those held by the inquisition or ecclesiastical cor- 
porations were declared to be privileged. The 
unprivileged or Seculares, as they were caUed, 
VC 17 often were sold at a ruinous discount to 
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holders of privileged stock, so that the Hahilities 
of the royal treasuries derived no advantage 
from these iniquitous proceedings. 

[See the article “Juros” in Canga Arguelles, 
Diccionario de Sacienda (London, 1826) ; ch. vi. 
of Konrad Haehler’s WirtsclmftUche MMe Span- 
iens (Berlin, 1888) ; and Colmeiro, Eistoria de la 
Ecmomia FolUica e% Espafta^ ii. pp. 678-681.] 

E. ca. 

JURY (Engla.nd). Before the Conquest, one 
of the means by which an alleged offender was 
brought to justice was by accusing him in the 
sheriffs’’ toum, the criminal side of the old 
county court. He was accused by a kind of 
committee of twelve from among the suitors of 
the court (pubho officials, lords of lands, and, 
from each township, the parish priest, the reeve, 
and four men), or by a private accuser ; or else 
in the hundred court, by the reeve and four 
men of the township. 

The suitors were properly the judges ; and the 
accused was cleared either by ordeal or by com- 
purgation, i.e. witnesses swore that his oath of 
■innocence was true. After the Conquest, he was 
accused before the justices by the oath of ‘‘the 
body of the country and the lawful knights of the 
county ” ; he might clear himself by ordeal, 
though even then he might have to suffer banish- 
ment ; but speaking generally, the accusation was 
equivalent to conviction, because the twelve 
accusers spoke from their own local knowledge. 
This was the origin of the present grand jury in 
England, which consists of such a number, usually 
twenty-three, of good and lawful men of the county, 
usually county magistrates, as may supply the 
necessary twelve accusers. In the course of time 
the element of local knowledge became less effective, 
and the ordeal was practically abolished after the 
Lateran council of 1216, so* that there was no 
means of testing the truth of the accusation ; and 
hence the custom arose of remitting the matter to 
an inquest. An inquest was a Norman mode of 
obtaining information for, the use of the justices 
by referring the matter of fact in dispute to 
persons possessed of the requisite local knowledge. 
If the persons so referred to testified to the truth 
of a fact, it was held as proved ; but it must be 
proved by their own oaths. They themselves 
were the witnesses ; and if they knew nothing of 
the matter, they could not testify. This kind of 
inquest by a jury of twelve was, after the great 
assize of Henry II., the regular mode of ascer- 
taining facts relating to rights in land and the 
like, these being matters well known to the neigh- 
bourhood, the vicinity {vioinetum) or “venue.” 
If some testified on one side and others on 
the other, additional witnesses were added until 
there were twelve in favour of one side or the 
other ; then the inquiry stoppM, and the finding 
of the twelve was their “truth-telling'’ or vere- 
dictum or verdict. The jurors, being ■witnesses, 
could be individually examined by the justices. 

The next stage was that the jurors, in order to 
prepare their sworn report, collected information 
in their own way. Persons possessed of particular 
information were called in to testify : the jurors, 
on being satisfied that they spoke the truth, on 


the ground of personal acquaintance with theis 
credibility, adopted their information, and them- 
selves “dared to swear” to it. They thus pre- 
pared themselves to give sworn answers to questions 
as to specific facts ; and by the middle of the 15th 
century they had arrived ata practice of giving gene- 
ral verdicts on the whole matter. The procedure 
was thus one based on the jurors’ personal know- 
ledge, and was one adapted to small neighbourhoods. 

In criminal cases the accusers are now repre- 
sented by the grand jury, who, as it were, from 
tbeir own local knowledge of the venue, inform 
the judges what crimes have been committed 
within their district. They obtain this knowledge 
by hearing enough evidence to show that there is 
a primd fade case in support of the indictment or 
of the presentment by the coroner’s jury. If 
they are satisfied of this, they endorse the bill of 
indictment “True bill,” and it then becomes an 
indictment, a sworn accusation by the grand jury; 
if not, they endorse it “No true bill,” and the 
prisoner is discharged, but can be indicted again. 

The modern equivalent of the inquest is the jury 
in civil cases, the petty jury in criminal cases, while 
the name is retained in the coroner’s inquest. In 
the two former cases the jury consists of twelve 
jurors whose verdict must be unanimous ; in the 
last it consists of twelve or more, of whom a 
majority not less than twelve must concur in the 
verdict. Juries have a right to return any verdict 
without being subject to being punished at the 
will of the court. It is only in rare cases that 
the element of personal knowledge on the part of 
jurymen now comes into play; in general it is 
assumed that they have none. 

The right to have a civil case tried by a jury is 
now absolute only in actions of slander, libel, false 
imprisonment, malicious prosecution, seduction, 
and breach of promise of 'marriage. In other 
actions, trial by jury can only be had on an order 
of thd court, but this, in common-law actions, is 
never refused if either party applies for it. A 
special jury can always be had, on proper notice, 
at the risk, as to the extra expense, of the applicant. 
When a juryman is withdrawn by the parties with 
a view to a settlement, or when he falls ill or dies, 
or when agreement seems hopeless, the jury is 
discharged, and the case, if it is to go on, must he 
re-tried before a new jury. 

[Stephen, Eist. of the Orvminal Law of England, 
— Stubbs, Constit Eist,'} a. d. 

Jury (Scotland). The early history of 
the jury in Scotland is much the same as in 
England. In criminal cases there is no grand 
jury ; the jury consists of fifteen persons, 
of whom five must be special jurors ; and the 
verdict is given by a majority. The forms 
of verdict in use are “guilty," “not guilty,” 
and “not proven.” The last operates as a 
bar to any fresh trial on the same charge : it 
has the same effect as a plea of autrefois acguit 
in England. It is understood, and is intended 
by juries, to mean that the jury are not satisfied 
as to the innocence of the prisoner, but think 
the crown authorities have not proved his guilt. 
It seems, however, that this is a comparatively 
recent interpretation of the verdict, and that 
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“not proven” formerly differed from Vnot 
guilty ” only in referring to tlie charge instead of 
to the person ; the converse verdict being either 
“proven” or “guilty,” 

Jurors in Scotland must have £5 a year from 
land, or personal property over £200 in value ; 
special jurors must have £8:6:8 from land, 
occupy a £30 house or possess personal property 
over £1000 in value. Each party has five 
challenges, of which not more than two can be 
challenges of special jurymen. The , verdict is 
delivered by the foreman or “chancellor” vim 
voce unless a written verdict is directed, and he 
must say whether the verdict is unanimous or by 
a majority. 

In civU cases, trial by inquest was anciently the 
usual form ; but the ecclesiastical courts assumed 
a much larger jurisdiction in early Scotland than 
in England ; and the session of James 1. and the 
daily council of James IV. superseded jury trials 
to a still further extent ; so that after the institu- 
tion of the Court of Session, jury trial in civil cases 
had practically fallen into disuse except iurespect of 
inquests, which the sheriffs of counties were directed 
by the Scottish chancery to hold, in reference to 
the ascertainment of heirs, the finding persons to be 
lunatic, the delimitation of the widow’s third in 
lands, and the partition of property among heirs- 
portioners. In 1815, however, it was thought by 
parliament that trial by jury ought to be made 
more use of in civil cases in Scotland ; and a new 
court, the jury court, was established, to ascer- 
tain facts on remit from the other courts. In 
1831, this court was, however, absorbed in the 
Court of Session, which takes jury trials when 
required. The cases appropriate to jury trials 
are, to summarise them roughly, actions arising 
from alleged wrong-doing, where damages and 
costs are alone sued for, actions against innkeepers, 
carriers, etc., actions on insurance policies, some 
shipping cases, and the annulling of deeds and 
contracts as having been obtained by coercion, 
etc. Bnt in practice, litigants are found to prefer 
trials before a judge without a jury. In jury trials 
issues are usually adjusted and placed, in print, 
in the hands of the jurymen, so that they may 
answer the precise questions put to them. Jury 
trials take place before the Court of Session in 
Edinburgh, or before the sheriffs in the county 
towns ; sometimes on circuit. Either party may 
move for a special jury. The verdict must he 
unanimous, or, after three hours, by a majority ; 
while in case of equal division the jury is dis- 
charged after six hours. The parties may agree 
to take a special verdict at any time ; and, in. the 
course of the trial, a juror may be withdrawn. 

[Bell’s Dictionary of the Law of Scotland . — 
Mackay’s Practice of the Court of Session . — 
Macdonald’s Criminal Law of Scotlav ^^ — 60 & 61 
Viet. c. 35.] A. D. 

JUS AD EEM : JUS IN EE. Barbarisms 
purporting to be derived from the Koman law, 
but which first appeared in the Brachylogus 
and passed into secular jurisprudence from the 
canon law. 

A jus ad rent is a right, relating to a thing, 
enforceable by an action in ^personam ; e.g. a 


right on the part of A to make B deliver up a 
specific chattel. A jm in re is an absolute right 
to a thing, enforceable by an action in rem ; the 
right which an owner has in his own property. 
A jus ad rem is based on an obligation, and is 
good as against the party hound ; a jus in re is 
good as against the world. a. d. 

JUS NATUE.$, as understood by the 
Physiocrats, is the right which a •ma.Tt has to 
do that which is beneficial or advantageous 
to himself. This right he can only make use 
of by conforming himself to the order of 
nature and obeying natural laws. 

Up to tbe middle of the 18 th century the 
question of man’s natural rights had been 
much neglected by philosophers, though Locke 
speaks of it (Bonar, Philos, and Pol. Econ., p. 
98), and Qxtesnay’s views, though not original as 
regards their subordinate propositions, amounted 
in the sum to an expansion of the ideas of 
mankind with respect to the due order of 
society. Personal liberiy and proprietorship 
of the results of his labour are man’s primary 
rights. These would be destroyed if it were 
not the duty of all men to abstain from 
invading them. Blence rights and duties are 
reciproe^ and interdependent. But duties are 
burdens, and therefore iu a sense evils. They 
exist oidy to exclude greater evils, and so their 
existence must depend upon their utility. Por 
subsistence, property is requisite, and this 
implies inequalities among men, as the ability 
to acquire is not uniform. Again, for food- 
production the first essential is land, which is 
best cultivated when it is a permanent posses- 
sion, and property in land is therefore desir- 
able. Pinally, as aU men are not willing to 
respect rights and duties, means for their pro- 
tection mnst be provided, and this provision 
is Government ; but government should have 
no other mission than the protection of the 
rights of liberty and property, and legislation 
should be mainly the enunciation of such natural 
laws as are best calculated to preserve the social 
order (see Government, Econ. efeects of). 

[F. Quesnay, Le Droit Naturel in PhysiotrateSf 
E. Daire, Paris, 1846. — G. Schelle, Du Pont de 
NemourSf 1888. — J. Bonar, Philos, and Pot 
Econ. (1893), p. 135 seq.] R. H. 

JUS NATUEALE, Jus Gentium, Jits 
Divinitm, JiJS Htjmanum. In these phrases 
the term Jus is used not in its sense of a 
particular “right,” but in its sense of “principle 
of right diritto, Jtecht. There is no 

proper English equivalent for it, as the use of 
“Law” is apt to cause confusion with the 
meaning of “law ” = ?«», loi, legge, Cesetz, i.e. a 
definite statute or judioially-enfbrced custom. 
Thus English readers may need to be reminded 
that international ^*law,” a use of the term 
“law” to which Austin objects, is in other 
languages not lex, but jus, droit inierwctional, 
VWcerrecM, etc. 

2 K 
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Aristotle had recognised a distinddon 
between “ natural” justice ( t 6 <pv(rLKhv SlKaiov 
=ju$ naturale), which is the same at all times 
and in all places, and “ conventional ” justice, 
rb vofiLKbv SUaiov, which depends on institution 
and may therefore vary {Mh. Me. v. 7, § 1). 
The Eoman jurists distinguished the jiis civile 
of Rome or of any particular state from the 
jus geviiurn or principles of right commonly 
recognised among the various nations and 
tribes known to them, the principles according 
to which “equity” was administered by the 
praetors in cases where aliens were concerned. 
When the Romans came to he influenced by 
Greek, especially Stoic, philosophy, naturale 
came to be used (e,g. by Cicero) as an equivalent 
but more philosophical term for this^tis gentium. 
[Maine’s view about the jus gentium in his 
AnewU Law is corrected in part by H. 
Nettleship in Journal of Fhilologyf vol. xiii. 
p. 169, segS] Philosophical associations tended 
to introduce into the conception of “natural 
law ” the ideas of simplicity and of perfection, 
and thus the notion came to serve the cause 
of legal reform. One jurist, Ulpian, attempted 
to distinguish the jm naturale from the jus 
gentium : jus naturale he defined as that which 
nature teaches to aU animals, e.g. the bringiug 
up of ofispring, jus gentium as that which is 
common to the whole human race. In ac- 
cordance with this distinction, slavery is said 
to exist jure gentium, having arisen out of 
capture in war ; but “by the law of nature all 
men were bom free” (Justinian, Imt. i. 2). 
Later writers tend to regard jus naturale or 
lex naiuralis as distinct from jus gentium, but 
not simply on the ground taken by Ulpian. 
The law of nature is to them not merely, as to 
the older Roman lawyers, a common element 
amid the diversities of human institutions, but 
that portion of the “eternal law” or system 
of divine government in which man as a 
rational creature can always and everywhere, 
though in varying degrees, participate, 
(Thomas Aquinas, Summa, la 2ae, qu.93. art. 
2) : whereas the jus gentium, containing much 
that is due to tacit or express agreement, is 
rather counted as part of positive human law, 
jus humanum, the other part being jus civile, 
the law of this or that particular state. This 
had been the view of Isidore of Seville (d. 
636 A. E.). His Seni&ntioe were a main channel 
through which scraps of ancient learning 
passed to the mediaeval world. Thomas 
Aquinas accepts the view of Isidore about the 
subdivision of human law, but holds that all 
human law is derived from the law of nature, 
as conclusions from premisses ; so that the/iw 
gentium is in a sense natinal to man, though 
distinguishable from the law of nature, especially 
from that which is common to all animals (la 
2ae, qu. 95, art. 4). Suarez {Be legibrn, in 17 
and 19), laying still less siress on Ulpian’s 


distinction, agrees on the whole with Aquinas, 
From these authorities apparently is derived 
the view of Grotius (^.r.), who rejects the 
opinion of Ulpian as of little use (i. 1, § ii)^ 
but regards the jus gentium as properly a 
division of instituted human law, jus volun 
tarium hurnanum, being the product of tacit 
or express agreements among nations [Jus 
g&niiwn, it should be noted, is coming to mean 
jus inter gentes), whereas the^ws naturale in the 
strict sense consists of principles which can be 
deduced by reason from the primary necessities 
of man’s rational and social nature. But on 
this subject there is much division of opinion, 
and even those who adopt the distinction do 
not always consistently separate the /ms gentium 
from the jus naturale. Pufbndorf [De Jure 
Natures et Gentium, ii. 3, § 22) follows Hobbes 
[De Give, c. xiv. 5, 4) in dividing natural law 
into the natural law of individuals and of 
states— /ms gentium now meaning quite defi- 
nitely “international law,” Pufendorf denies 
that there is any positive “law of nations” 
apart from either the law of nature or the civil 
law of particular states. Barbeyi’ac, Grotius’s 
commentator, makes the same criticism. 
Later writers on the law of nations seem 
mostly to agree in recognising two elements in 
the / m5 gentium, one derived from “nature” 
or reason, the other from the actual usage of 
the more civilised nations : thus we can 
distinguish a jm gentium naturale and a jus 
gentium positivum or voluntarium (see Wheaton'E 
International Law, pt i. ch. L). This view 
seems to recognise the element of truth in the 
conflicting theories. 

The law of nature is, by Thomas Aquinas and 
his followers, regarded as immutable even by. 
the will of God, though it may be added to by 
the positive law of both God and man. The 
positive law of God, /^4S volurdanum, positi- 
mm, or divinum, is the law of God as specially 
revealed to mankind at large, or to any particu- 
lar portion of mankind. The law of nature 
might, as coming also from God, “the author 
of the rational nature of man,” be called jus 
divinum; but among Christian theologians 
that term is generally given to they w positivum 
divinum. In regard to the positive divine law 
of the Hew Testament, a distinction is always 
recognised hy Catholic theologians between 
“precepts” binding on all men and “counsels 
of perfection.” It may be noted that the 
schoolmen generally speak of lex naturalis, lex 
divina, etc., rather than of jus, probably because 
they are thinldng of God as legislator. Grotius 
(1. i. § 10) holds that the jus naturale would 
exist and he binding even if we were to suppose 
that there was no God, an attempt to separate 
jurisprudence from theology which he does not 
consistently follow out: this Pufendorf (II. 3 
§ 19) will not allow, holding that tlie obligation 
of natural law is from God, 
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In these theories we have the source not only 
of the modern German theories of IfaturrecM, 
but of these doctrines about ‘‘natural liberty,” 
“natural rights,” etc. which play so large a 
part in the politics and economies of the 18th 
century and even of our own time. It should 
be noted that in all the more careful writers on 
the law of nature, that law is supposed to deal 
not only with what may be supposed to be a 
“ state of nature ” apart from human institution, 
but also with circumstances created by institu- 
tions. Thus the rights of private property as 
they now exist in any particular country are only 
rights by natural law in the sense that they 
may not be contrary to natural law, which 
allows the right to acquire property ; but when 
once such rights have been introduced or defined 
by positive human law, obligations to respect 
property-rights are created which are obligations 
of natural law apart from positive institution. 
Pufendorf would not regard such obligations as 
belonging to natural law in the strictest sense, 
but only “ reductively ” (IL 3, § 21), and 
Thomas Aquinas carefully distinguishes the 
senses in which anythiug may be said to be 
according to the law of nature (la 2ae, qu. 95, 
art. 5). Such careful distinctions are not 
always observed by those who have used the 
phraseology of natural rights in later times, 
especially in practical controversies (see Intee- 
NATIOJ7AL Law ; Law). 

[Besides Maine, Ancient Law (1st ed. 1861) 
and the other works referred to in the article, may 
be named Moritz Voigt, Das jus naturale, aequum 
et donum und jus gentium der Romer, 4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1856-75. — J. Bonar, Philosophy and 
Political Economy^ 1898, bk. ii. — D. G. Ritchie, 
Natural Rights, 1895, ch. ii. — Lorimer, Insti- 
tutes of Law (1st ed. 1872, 2nd ed. 1880) is an 
application of the German theory of Natmrechtl 

D. G. R. 

JUS EELICT.2] (Scots Law). The widow’s 
share of the free movable property, other than 
personal bonds bearing interest, of a predeceasing 
husband ; one third if he have left children, 
one half if none. This share is reckoned after 
the predeceasing husband’s personal obligations 
have been provided for : hence the widow may 
have both jus relictoe and a right to demand 
performance of the provisions of a settlement, 
unless she have, either explicitly or by inevit- 
able implication, and with full knowledge of 
her legal rights, given up heryzis relictce. This 
widow’s right takes precedence of any will made 
by the predeceasing husband, and vests in her 
by mere operation of law ; and it can be en- 
forced against the husband’s executor. By the 
Scotch Married Women’s Property Act of 1881, 
§ 6, a surviving husband is given an analogous 
right over the estate of the predeceasing wife. 

A.I).' 

JUS STILLIOIDII. See Servitude. 

JUST PRICE. See Justum Pretium. 

JUSTA CAUSA. According to Roman law 


a delivery of property in order to operate as a 
conveyance by delivery (tradUio) must be accouh 
panied by a legal act, such as a contract of sale 
or exchange, showing an intention to transfer 
the right of property in it. The term for a 
legal act of this nature mjusta causa tradUionis. 

E. A. w. 

JUSTI, JoHANN" Heinrich Gottlob von 
(1720-1771), a German economist, was bom at 
Briicken in Thuringia. He stuied jurispru- 
dence at Wittenberg, and afterwards — having 
served meantime in the Prussian army — at 
Jena and Leipzig. He was then for some time 
in the service of the Duchess of Sachsen- 
Eisenach. He was made, apparently in 1750, 
professor of the cameral sciences in the newly- 
founded Ritter- Akademie (Theresianmn) at 
Vienna, and is by some accused of having 
changed for the time his religious profession in 
order to obtain this appointment. The outline 
of economic doctrine which he prepared with a 
view to his lectures was warmly approved by 
the then minister Haugwitz, and he was em- 
ployed in various commissions by the govern- 
ment. In 1753 he quitted the Austrian service, 
and at Erfurt and Leipzig engaged in various 
literary undertakings for a livelihood. In 
1755 he settled at Gottingen as member of the 
council of mines and commissioner of police. 
In 1757 he went to Copenhagen, and, coming 
thence to Berlin, was made director of mines 
and superintendent of glass and steel works. 
He was, however, frequently in collision with 
his colleagues and subordinates, and was finally 
disgraced in consequence of a deficit in his ac- 
counts, due apparently not to fraudulent design, 
hut to his improvident household management 
and singularly unsystematic mode of life. He 
died a prisoner in the fortress of Kiistrin. 

Justi was a man of remarkable gifts and inde- 
fatigable industry. His importance in the history 
of political economy arises from the fact that he 
was the first German systematic writer on the 
science. In his earlier publications he stands on 
the basis of the mercantilist doctrine, hut in his 
later works he was influenced by the encyclopaed- 
ists and tended towards views similar to those of 
the physiocratic school. His principal economic 
writings were ; Staaisioirthschoft odersyst&mtische 
Ahhandlung oiler okonomischen- und €am&ralwis- 
senscJiaften, 1756, dedicated to the Empress Maria 
Theresa, of whose political practice his work is 
the theoretical counterpart ; Entdedkte Ursuchen 
von dem verderlt&a Wilrwwesen, 1755, in which he 
denounced the debasement of the currency by the 
King of Prussia and the Duke of Wurtemberg ; 
Grundsalze der PoUzemissenschaft, 1766, a treatise 
on administration, a branch of theory of which 
L. von Stein declares him to have hSen the father, 
but which he unduly extended so as to make it 
include the subjects of the circulation of money 
and public credit ; in this treatise occurs his well- 
known dictum that a state cannot have too many 
inhaMtants ; Ahhandlung von den Steuem und 
Aufgdben, 1762, in which he proposed to substi- 
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tute for excise duties a tax on tlie net profits of 
traders ; and Stystm des Finmzwesens, 1766, 
dedicated to Frederick tfie G:r§at ; tMs -was the 
first systematic work in German on the subject of 
finance ; it gives, says Cossa, the rational classifi- 
cation of public expenses, and contains a good 
account of sources of revenue, but an insufficient 
treatment of public loans. In tbe spirit of tbe 
mercantilists, be regards taxes as “bridles” to be 
used by a government in directing tbe industry of 
producers into tbe lines most advantageous to tbe 
whole community, A. number of bis minor pieces 
on economics were published collectively in two 
Tols. in 1760-61, and another series in tlnee parts 
(1761-64), in which the most remarkable is Von 
der Finanzvmocdtung des Fostwesms, in which he 
objects .to the monopoly possessed by the state 
post-office, and condemns the practice of making 
the post, in any great degree, a source of public 
income. 

[Inama in Allg. Deutsche Biogr. — ^Lippert in 
Sandb. der Staatswissenschaften. — Eoscher, Gesch, 
dev Ff.O^y p. 444. — Oossa, Introd. alio studio d(dX 
jE^.P., p. 259. See, too, Hasbach’s Unt&rsuchung&n 
aJber Adam, Smith, 1891, pp. 224-25, 229. Best 
account in G. Marchet, Studien uhev die TJelerwal- 
iuifi^slehve in Deutschland, 1885. — ^ligman, Tarn- 
ticm, 1895.] ' J. K. i. 

JUSTICE or JUSTIOIAEE is a word fre- 
quently used by Madox in his description of 
the collectiou of a scutage. When a tenant m 
ca;pite was unable to make his tenants pay the 
amounts due from them, he was in the habit 
of obtaining the permission of the court of 
exoheq[uer to justiciar e teimdes mios, meaning 
thereby, to distrain on their goods, 'and, if 
necessary, to caE in the aid of the sheriff to 
enable him to do so. {See Knight’s Sesvioe.) 

[Madox, JSCistory of the Fxchec[w&r, London, 
1769.] A. E. s. 

JUSTICE, Alexander (c. early 18th 
century), besides his work A general treatise of 
the Dominion and Laws of the Sea, ancient and 
modern (especially French and English), to- 
gether with a proposal to abolish Dressing 
for the Ncmy, 1705, which includes infonnation 
on marine insurance, also wrote a General 
Treatise of Monies and FxchaTiges : In which 
those of all Trading Natims are yartimlarly 
described cmd coTmdered, With m Accouni 
of all the Foreign Banks cmd different Species 
ard DeTiominatioTis of Monies . . . and of the 
Method and Frcbctice of Foreign and DoTnestic 
Exchanges (1707), a merchants’ handbook of 
English and foreign coinage, banks, mercantile 
bnis and notes, weights and measures, and 
exchanges. In the dedication, speaking of 
exchange, he says, ‘‘some years’ experience I 
have had myself in that way of business,” and 
the work is entirely that of a practical man, 
never touching the theoretical side of his 
subject. 

[See Thorold Rogers, First Mne Years of the 
Bank qf England, 1887, pp. 37, 42.] b. g. p. 

JUSTICE SEAT. See Forests, Medijb vat.. 


JUSTUM PRETIUM, “just price.” The 
doctrine of “just price” — that there was for 
every article at a particular time a just price, 
for which alone it should be sold — -played a 
great part in the economic teaching of • the 
mediseval church, and had great influence upon 
the action of the public authorities. The stress 
which the great schoolmen, beginning with 
Peter Lombard, laid upon it from the 12th 
century onwards, must be explained not only 
by the growth of trade, but also by the revived 
study of the Roman law, which had' laid do'vm 
that every man had a natural right to overreach 
another ; against this teaching the doctrine of 
the church must be regarded as a conscious 
protest. It was formulated systematically in 
the Summa Theologica of Aqitinas, who was 
followed by most subsequent writers. But 
although Aquinas and the other schoolmen felt 
no difficulty in proving that it was not allowable 
in conscience, whatever might be the rule of 
civil law, to sell a thing for more than it was 
worth, they seldom gave much attention to the 
question what constituted just price. It is 
probable, however, that what some of them 
definitely stated, for instance Langenstein — 
■viz. that a man could determine for himself 
the just price of the wares he had to sell by 
simply reckoning what he needed in order to 
suitably support himself in his rank in life — 
was assumed as a matter of course by Aquinas 
and other writers. The whole scholastic and 
canonist view of society rested on the idea of 
stains; and this particular doctrine was only 
applicable so long as eveiy class directly or 
indirectly engaged in production had a recog- 
nised standard of living. And even then 
difficulties were presented by wares like com, 
the supply of which depended upon the peasons. 
Here it was impossible not to allow that the 
price must vary ; but . it was attempted to 
remove as far as possible all opportunily for the 
arbitrary exercise of the inffividual will, by 
insisting that the whole local supply should be 
laid before the whole body of purchasers in the 
open market. This was to a large extent the 
motive which guided legislation in the matter 
of forestalling, etc. 

Knies and others have remarked that what 
the doctrine of just price aimed at may be 
described as a vmmal price, in accordance with 
cost of production, instead of a fluctuating price 
dependent upon the chances of the market. 
This is an accurate description, if it be imder- 
stood that cost of production was to he deter- 
mined by a fixed standard of living on the part 
of the producers, and was not to include any 
element of interest. Perhaps the contrast 
between mediaeval and modern ideas of value 
is beat expressed by saying that to ns value is 
usually something subjective, consisting of the 
mental determination of seller and buyer, while 
to the schoolmen it was in a sense objective, 
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sometlimg intrinsically tonnd up with the com- 
modity itself. 

[W. Endemann, Studien in, der ronianisch- 


KACOEAWNS, money once current in Guinea 
and Benin ‘ which is ffold drawn out into wier, 
and cut afterwards into small pieces for all 
triviall commodities.” No minted coin appears 
to have been employed at this period (circa 
1650) in these countries, the payment beiag 
made in gold and by weight. 

[Lewes Eoberts, The Merchants Ma^jpe of 
Oorrmercei London, 1638.] 

KANE, Sir Egbert John (1809-^1800), 
was an Irish scientist and statistician. In 
1843 he delivered a course of lectures in 
Dublin, which in the following year he 
published under the title of The MustriaZ 
Ee&ourus of Irdand (2nd ed., Dublin 1845, 
8yo). His object was, he teUs us, to obtain 
materials for the discussion of the problem . . . 
what field of work does Ireland really present ? ” 
After describing the geological strata of Ireland, 
the lie of the coal and other mineral beds, her 
water power, agriculture, linen trade, and her 
excellent internal communication by means of 
navigable rivers, lakes, canals, and railways, 
he compares the low average cost of unskilled 
labour with the dearness and scarcity of skilled 
labour, and in conclusion insists that Ireland 
will never become rich by waiting idly for 
English capital to come to her : she must, the 
author points out, create a capital for herself, 
always remembering that “labour is capital: 
intellect is capital.” 

In 1846 Kane was knighted, and the same year 
was appointed director of the Museum of Irish 
Industry, for the foundation of which he had 
successfully agitated. In 1873 he was made a 
commissioner of national education, and, in 1877, 
elected president of the Eoyal Irish Academy. In 
1880 he became vice-chanceUor of the newly 
created Eoyal University of Ireland. 

He published The Lmge and SmdZ Farm 
Question Gonsid&redi 1844, in which he advocated 
the formation of small farms in Ireland . — Address 
ddivered at PuUic distribution of Prizes . . . 
hy Sir John R. Kane, Cork, Queen’s College, 
1860, 8vo . — JUlemmts of Practical Plmrmajcy^ 
Dublin, 1881, 12mo. -r EZmmfe of Chemistry, 
IWustrated, Dublin, 1846, 8voj 2nd ed. 1849, 
8 VO. — The Queen^s University in Irdand and the 
Que&ds Colleges; Their Progress and Present 
State, Dublin, 1856, 8vo . — The Irish Watering 
Places, 1845, 8vo. a. l. 

KANT, Immantjel (1724-1804). Kant was 
bom and bred at Konigsberg, East Prussia ; and, 
except the few years when he was private tutor 
a few miles off, the whole of his life was spent 
in his native town. Erom 1755 to 1770 he 
gave lectures at the university on mathematics, 
philosophy, and theology, becoming professor 


kanonistischen Wirthschafis- u, Reditslehre, voL 
ii. (1883), V. — Ashley, Economic History (pt. L 
1888, pt. ii. 1893), §§ 16, 64.] W. J. a. 


of philosophy 1770, and doing the work of the 
chair till 1797. His Critique of Pure Reason 
appeared in 1781 ; Critique of Judgmeni, 1790 ; 
doctrine of Right, and Doctrine of Virtue 
{Metaphysic of Ethics), 1797. His complete 
works fill eight stout octavo volumes in Harten- 
stein’s newer edition (1867 seq», Leipzig). 

Kant is to modern philosophy what Adam 
Smith is to modem economics. I^rofessor 
Oncken has even tried to show an agreement 
between them in philosophy {Adam Smith vmd 
Immanuel Kant, Leipzig, 1877). They agree, 
he says, in reintroducing teleology alongside of 
mechanism in the world. They both, he says, 
distinguish between the world of spirit and the 
world of sense, Adam Smith’s Moral Senti- 
ments being supposed to deal specially with 
the spiritual world, his Wealth of Motions with 
the sensible. Kant’s dualism, however, was not 
merely of two aspects or elements of the same 
world ; he conceived man to be member, at 
the same time, of two entirely different worlds. 
As the recipient of impressions from the senses 
man is strictly under physical law ; his very 
motives, as sensible, are part of the world- 
wide chain of causes and effects. He is a 
phenomenon among phenomena. But as a 
moral being he is a law to himself and an 
end to himself, a cause but not an effect. He 
is a noumenon, a member of the inteffigible 
as distinguished from the sensible world. It 
is impossible to find any conception closely 
approaching this in Adam Smith, though we 
may grant to Professor Oncken that the two 
philosophers both conceive religion to represent 
duty as divine commandment. Their agree- 
ment reaches farther in the neutral sphere 
of political philosophy. Kant conceives civil 
society as existing to secure not the happiness 
of iis members, which depends on themselves, 
but their freedom. It is founded on an original 
contract, not as a fact of history, but as a 
logical postulate. AU give up their original 
license under the law of nature, in order to get 
real liberty by a political union. This liberty 
h the end of aU laws ; the first principle of law 
or right is : “ So act that your freedom shall 
not interfere with another man’s freedom.” 
Force may be used to secure this. Kant’s view 
of the powers of the state approached absolut- 
ism, though he had also a weak side for. the 
French revolution, and allowed that when men 
are ripe for it, a republic is the best form of 
government. 

Originally, which means no more than in 
abstraction from civil society, all land was in 
common — Kant does not say all things were — 
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and private ownership is founded on the social 
contract, and therefore, in a sense, on a common 
ownership. The state secures private rights, 
and in return may tax private owners. It was 
argued that the state may impress citizens as 
soldiers, heeause the state alone allows these 
citizens to exist, and thus in a sense creates and 
owns them. But men should also he ends, not 
means. ^ , 

Kant’s state* is essentially regulative rather 
than constructive or socialistic. The notion of 
contract is stretched by him very far, to include, 
for example, marriage. It is under the head 
of contract that he lays down most of his 
economic propositions, which are not very 
profound. He does not, like Locke, base 
property on labour ; he defines money as the 
means of exchanging one man’s industry with 
another’s, but labour plays, on the whole, a 
minor part in his notion of economical arrange- 
ments. Silver seems to him the best money ; 
and he finds an analogy between money, as a 
means of exchanging goods, and books, as a 
means of exchanging ideas. He quotes the 
Wealth of Nations, rather loosely, and speaks 
in praise of commerce and trade. Though the 
commercial spirit seems, like the aristocratic, 
unsocial, it will one day, he thinks, lead to 
the fulfilment of his fond hope of a perm.anent 
peace among the nations. In his Anthrojpology 
(1798) he gives his estimate of the nations as 
they were then. The French, he says, have 
given the world the language of conversation, 
the English the language of trade. The diflfer- 
pnce of national character appears even in the 
way in which, for example, a rich man is de- 
scribed. In English, ^‘he is worth a million ” ; 
in Dutch, “he commands a million ” ; in 
French, “he possesses a million.” In Kant’s 
essay on the “Aufklarung” or Illumination 
(1784), and on Herder’s Philosophy of Sistory 
(1785), he gives his view of what was even 
then called evolution. It is, he says, essen- 
tially a notion of metaphysics, and not of 
physical science ; but it is not therefore the less 
but the more trustworthy. 

Kant’s followers were often economists (see 
German School), but he needs mention in a 
history of political economy chiefly because his 
philosophy begat that of Fichte and Hegel, which 
determined the character of modern German 
socialism. ^ 

[The best English account of Kant’s whole 
philosophy is by Edward Caird, Master of Balliol, 
The Oritical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
(Maclehose, Glasgow, 2 vols., 1889). The litera- 
ture on Kant, both in English and in German, is 
very large. For the economical passages in his 
writings, compare Bonar’s Philosophy and Political 
Alcowomy (Sonnenschein, 1893).] j.b. 

KARL FRIEDRICH (1728-1811), at first 
margrave, then (1803) elector, and finally 
(1806) grand duke of Baden, was bom at 
Oarlsruhe. Succeedinfir his grandfather before 


he was ten years old, he finished his studies, 
and visited France, Italy, England, and Holland 
before returning to Oarlsruhe. His regime was 
tolerant and enlightened, and he attracted many 
residents to his state. He preserved his domin- 
ions from the evils suffered by others during 
the Seven Years’ War, and made great sacrifices 
to maintain peace with revolutionary France. 
He excluded the emigres from Baden, and 
remained faithful to the fortunes of Kapoleon, 
by whose aid he greatly enlarged his possessions. 
His Ahrig^ des Principes de TNconomie Politique 
appeared in the ^ipMmirides du Citoyen, Paris, 
1772, with a preface by Dupont de Kemours. 
It was dedicated to the Marquis de Mirabeati, 
for whom the author had a profound admiration. 
He was the most important German convert 
won by the physiocrats. His book is of little 
scientific value and contains nothing original, 
but it produced a considerable effect at the time 
of its appearance, and has still a certain historical 
interest as proceeding from the chief of a State. ^ 

[See C. Knies, Carl Friedrichs von Baden 
trieflicher Verhehr mit Mirabeau und Du Pont 
(Heidelberg, 1892).— -Review of this in Econ. Jour., 
vol. iii. 1893,] J. K.l. 

KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, Sir James 
Phillips (1804- 1877), the founder of the 
modern national school system. He studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, where he took his M.D. 
in 1827. Both as student and practitioner at 
Manchester, he devoted much time to the hous- 
ing and sanitary condition of the poor. The 
cholera outbreak in 1832 confirmed many of hia 
conclusions, and resulted in the publication 
of his pamphlet on The Moral md Physical 
Condition of the Working Classes employed in 
the Cotton Manufacture in Manchester (London 
1832, 8vo). In 1831, he published an 

anonymous Letter to the people of Lancashire 
concerning the future representation of the Com- 
mercial Interest. He was an ardent advocate 
for parliamentary reform and the repeal of 
the com laws. In 1834 he was chosen to 
introduce the new poor law locally, and next 
year became assistant poor-law commissioner. 
In 1841 the government published his reports 
on the ti'aining of pauper cMldren. The 
subject of national education became henceforth 
the study of his life ; and in 1839 he was 
appointed secretary to a committee of privy 
council, nominated to dispose of public money 
voted for purposes of national education. 
This same year — with the help of a friend — he 
established the first training college for teachers 
at Battersea. During the cotton famine of 
1861-65, Kay-Shuttleworth — who had been 
created a baronet under this name in 1849 — 
worked vigorously to relieve, without pauper- 
ising, the poor. In 1863, he was high sheriff 

1 Kefer to his experiment on ImpCt Unique, and to 
account of tMs by Bmminghaus mentioned s.u. Iwpds 

TTwrriTru' 
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of Lancasliire, and in 1870 received tlie 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from the nniveraity 
of Oxford. 

His nmnerons witings on educational and 
social questions are cMefly collected in the 
following volumes : — PvbUc Education as affects 
hy the Minutes of the ‘Committee of Privy 
Comcil, 1846-52, London, 1858, 8vo. — Four 
Periods of PuUic Education as reviewed in 1832, 
1839, 1846, and 1862, London, 1863, 8vo. — 
Thoughts and Suggestions on Certain SocM 
ProUems^ etc. . . . London, 1878, 8vo. — The 
Remits of the Education Act, Fortnightly Review, 
May 1876. a. l. 

KELLEY, William D. (1814-1890), bom 
in Philadelphia, practised law, served as judge 
from 1846 until 1856 ; in 1854 abandoned the 
democratic party and became a republican and 
protectionist. In 1861 he entered Congress 
and served until his death. He was thoroughly 
identified with the cause of protection, serving 
for many y^ars on the committee of ways and 
means, and for a portion of his term as its 
chairman. His loyalty to the protective system 
was unwavering, and is well expressed in a 
speech made 26th March 1870, .which also 
illustrates the views of many of his party. 

“ Protection cheapens commodities ; the internal 
revenue system is expensive and inquisitorial and 
should be abolished at the earliest possible day ; 
free trade means low wages and a limited market 
for grain ; protective duties are not a tax ; protec- 
tion stimulates immigration ; skilled workmen are 
the most valuable commodity we can import.” 

He was earnest in his advocacy of legal tender 
treasury notes, convertible into securities, the 
interest of which should be payable in the same 
currency. In his support of legal tenders he 
opposed the extension of the national banking 
system. At the close of the civil war he opposed 
the contraction of the currency, and made a 
speech in favour of what he termed an inexport- 
able currency. He also supported the silver 
legislation of 1878. 

[His opinions are typical of a considerable 
group within his own party, and thus stand in 
economic history for more than an individual 
expression. They may be found expressed in 
Sjpeeches, Addresses, and Letters on Industrial 
and Financial Questions, Philadelphia, 1872, 
pp. XXX. 514.] n. K. D. 

KELLOGG, Edward (1790-1858), bom in 
Korwalk, Conn., engaged in business in Hew 
York, and died there. His interest in economic 
questions was aroused by the crisis of 1887, for 
which various causes were assigned by different 
investigators. He came to the conclusion that 
commercial disturbances and economic evils in 
general were due to a lack of credit facilities. 
He consequently proposed a national currency to 
be based upon actual property or land security 
to be loaned to individuals at a uniform rate 
of interest and therefore of uniform value in all 
nayfa nf fhfl rnnvtrv. Throuffh this affeucv 


wealth would be more fairly distributed, as 
labour would not be subject to capital. 

This thesis is developed at length in Currency, 
the Evil and Remedy, by Godek Gardwell, N.Y., 
1844. — Labour and Other Capital, the Rights of 
each Secured, N.Y., 1849, pp, 298 ; and in a 
revised edition of the latter, entitled A Mm 
Mondary System the only Means of securing the 
Rights of labmir and Property, N.Y., 1861, pp. 
366, D. E. D, 

KELP, Rent of, instanced by Adam Smith 
{W, of M., ed. M'Cnlloch, p. 66) to prove that 
rent may he exacted for land never improved 
by human indnstiy. Kelp-hurning waspractised 
in Ireland long before it was begun, towards 
the middle of the 18 th century, on the western 
coasts and islands of Scotland. Estates hitherto 
valueless brought in large kelp-rents to their 
owners ; but since changes in chemical processes 
have greatly diminished the demand for kelp, 
many of the shores on which it was gathered 
below high water-mark have ceased to produce 
rent. In 1845 nearly one-third of the rental 
of one parish in the Orkneys was being paid for 
kelp, at the rate of two guineas per ton, a great 
decrease from earlier rates ; in another parish 
the decrease was from £20 or £15 a ton to £5. 
As late as 1827 the landlords of a parish in 
Sanday island were estimated to receive a kelp- 
rent of £4320, or £9 a ton. On the chief 
estate in South Hist reductions in the price of 
kelp reduced the rental by more than two- thirds. 
"When the price was high £20 a ton was an 
ordinary rent, and even in 1880 the net kelp- 
rent of the western islands of Scotland was 
£20,000, of North Hist alone £7000. 

The manufacture still continues on the Irish 
coasts, though at lowered prices, ranging at 
present from £1 to £5 a ton according to quality 
and time of year. 

Arthur Touag {Tour in Ireland, 1780) gires 
several instances of rent paid by kelp shores ; in 
Galway, he says, ‘‘the shore is let with the land 
against it, and is what the people pay their rent 
by” (p. 231); in Sligo he mentions an estate 
the coast of wMch let for £100 a year for making 
kelp (p. 215). But he gives few figures, 

{Statistical Aexounl of Scotland, 1845, vol. xiv., 
XV. — Penny Encyclopoedia, 1839, art. “Kelp.” — 
Brewster’s Edinlmrgh Emcydopcedia, 1880, art. 
“Scotland.” — Private information from Ireland, 
— Times, 12th November 1890.] b. g. p. 

KEMPER, Jeeommo de Bosch (1808-1876), 
son of Joan Melchior Kemper, horn at Amster- 
dam, studied law at Leyden, 1826-1830. He 
became a famous crimiualist, and from 1834- 
1852 was public prosecutor. In 1852 he was 
appointed professor at the university of Amster- 
dam. For a short time he was also a member 
of the states - general. He rendered great 
services to the study of statistics by founding 
the Dutch Statistical Society. His principal 
works on economical subjects are : — Geschied- 
hmdicf ondefzoek naar de Armoede in ons vader- 
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laTidy hare oorzdken, en de middelen, die tot 
hare mrmindermg zoiiden Tcunwii wordm 
aangemnd (Historical Inquiry into Pauperism 
in our Country ; its Causes and the Means to 
diminisli it), Haarlem: Erven Loosjes, 1861. 
SandleiMng tot de Tcennis van de wetenschap 
der samerdeving (Treatise on Social Science), 
Amsterdam, 1863. 

Kemper belonged to the historical school. 
HiSiWorks give evidence of enormous reading 
on a variety of subjects. His method is 
eclectic. He advocated scientifically and politi- 
cally the juste milieu '' ; but his principles are 
somewhat vague. 

His treatise on social science is a very 
important work, full of learning ; it is an 
introduction to his political history of Holland, 
and his system of Dutch public law. 

A. P. V. L. 

KEENETTY was one of the items in the 
revenue of the petty princes of Ireland, as 
distinguished from the monarch. It was a 
land tax of 3s. 4d. per acre on ploughed land, 
and was devoted to the maintenance of the 
prince’s mansion house. c. A. H. • 

KEESSEBOOM, Willem (1691-1771), a 
Dutch actuary, and an able representative of 
those economic students who followed the 
method of inquiry styled political arithmetic 
(see Arithmetic, Political), was brought into 
notice through his books written between the 
years 1737-1742. He was an official in the finan- 
cial administration of the province of Holland, 
which at that time possessed sovereignty ; and 
having to superintend the government contracts 
relating to annuities, was led to calculate one 
of the earliest tables of mortality and survival. 
On these tables, calculated by means of direct 
* observation, he bestowed a vast amount of 
labour. They served as the basis for the 
valuation of life annuities, in those days an 
important source of revenue to the Province, 
and won hhn' a well-merited reputation as an 
actuary. 

•He endeavoured to calculate also the number 
of the population by applying his tables of sur- 
vival to the number of the births. This ingenious 
estimate, made at a time when exact statistics 
of the population were yet unheard of, would 
have secured his reputation, had the number 
of births on which he based the whole calcula- 
tion been correct. This, however, was not in 
the least the case, the number of births being 
only a rather rough estimate. The value of 
these books as statistics is therefore not equal 
to their ingenuity. 

[On Kersseboom, see X. Heuschling, Bull, de la 
Gomm. Oentr. de Stat. de la Belgique, tome vii. 
p. 397 ; Dr. A.Bcaujon, JulUeevoluTne of the Paris 
Stat. Soc., 1866, p. 66 ; John, Misforg of Statistics, 
i. n. 227 et sea. : also article in Pandwhrfpvhoirh 


of a warrant which authorises a messenger-at- 
arms to break locks, in order to get at a debtor 
or his goods. a. d. 

KHRAN. , The standard of value and the 
money of account in Persia. A silver coin 
weighing 71 grains ; fineness varying from *760 
to *900. Value: English standard (925 fine 
at 5s. 6d. an oz.), 8“4d. ; French standard (silver 
francs 900 fine), *88 franc. f. e. a. 

The exchange value of the khran has fallen 
greatly since 1866, owing as much to uncertainty 
as to its intrinsic value as to the fall in the gold 
price of silver. c. a. h. 

KIND, Payments in. The payment ol 
rent, wages, and other dues in commodities 
other than money, usually in agricultural 
produce — known in England as payment “in 
kind ” — was, in early society and in mediaeval 
times, but part of a condition of things to 
which Hildebrand (g.v.), and many German 
economists and historians following him, have 
given the name “ Natural -wirthschaft.” In 
this “natural,” as opposed to a “money,” 
“economy,” the distribution of wealth, so far 
as it took place at all outside the family, was 
effected by ^equivalencies of land, services, and 
commodities, especially of grain, without the 
intervention of money : feudalism 'has been not 
inaptly described as but a peculiar form of 
“natural economy.” In the earliest economic 
stages, payment in kind may be looked upon 
as an outcome of the method of barter wMch 
prevailed in aU exchanges ; but long after 
barter had disappeared in all ordinary buying 
and selling, the periodical dues of serfs and 
even of other tenants continued tp be paid, 
partially at least, in kind. Over large parts 
of Europe the practice has survived to the 
present day in the shape of M:fiTAYER tenure 
(q.v.). In industry, the payment of wages 
partly in commodities was among the earliest 
evils complained of upon the rise of the 
domestic manufacture, and gave rise to legis- 
lation in England as early as 3 Hen. YIII. 
The Truck System (q.v.), as it was called, 
continued to exist in spite of renewed legislative 
prohibition, and became even more widespread 
upon the advent of the “great industry.” 
The act of 1 & 2 'William IV. c. 37 went 
far to destroy it, but it lingered on for some 
time, here and there, in various forms. 

[Bruno Hildebrand’s distinction betweeh JSfatu^ 
ral- and Geld-wwthschqft is referred to in his 
JSfdtiomldhonomie der Gegmwart und Zukunft 
(1848), and worked out at length in an article in 
his Jahrlvfher filr N. 0., vol. ii. (1864). For the 
English Middle Ages see Ashley, Econ. JSisL, i. 
pt 1, § 6; for the German, K. W. Nitzsch, 
Gesch. d, deutschen VolTms (2nd ed. 1892),_;p<z5si7?i. 
Adain Smith, following the physiocrats, regarded 
the metayer tenure as altogether unsatisfactory, 
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ch. ii. art. I). J. S. Mill, however, took up its 
defence, so far as Italy was concerned, and 
“regretted that a state of rural well-being . . . 
should be put to hazard by an attempt to in- 
troduce ... a system of money-rents and capi- 
talist farmers’' [Principles of Politiccd Economy^ 
bk. ii. cli. vm. § 4). Of the truck system a 
brief account is given by Brentano, in Schdnbei^’s 
Eandhuch d. P. (E. (1882), i. 971. Adam Smith 
held that “the law which obliged the masters in 
several different trades to pay their workmen in 
money and not in goods’' was “quite just and 
equitable.” The truck method has been commonly, 
and no doubt justly in the main, condemned as a 
means of undue control by masters over their 
men. Yet some among the thorough-going Badi- 
cals objected to the legislation of 1831, and 
maintained that “ such state interference in 
freedom of contract” was “always mischievous” 
(see Frederick Hill, an AutoUography, 1893, p. 
76).] w.j.A. 

KING, Ohaeles (fl. 1713), chamberkeeper 
to the treasury, merchant of London, was the 
editor and joint author of the British 
a periodical published in opposition to the 
government, in 1713-14, during the controversy 
on the 8th and 9th clauses of the Treaty of 
XJtrecht. These clauses provided (1) that all 
subjects of Queen Anne and the king of Trance 
should enjoy the same commercial privileges as 
the most favoured nation; (2) that, on the 
part of England, the duties on French goods 
should not be greater than the duties on those 
of any other country, and all prohibitive laws 
passed since 1664 should be repealed; (3) 
that, on the part of France, English goods 
should be rated according to the tariff of 1664, 
and all laws contrary to that tariff should be 
repealed. The approach to freedom of trade 
implied in these clauses aroused the opposition 
of the commercial classes, and when Defoe 
defended the government proposals in the 
Mercator, the British Merchant, under the 
editorship of Charles King, was published in 
order to counteract his influence. In addition 
to King, the writers who contributed articles 
were, Henry Martin, “who had the greatest 
hand in them,” Sir Charles Cooke, Sir Theodore 
Janssbk, James Milnbe, Nathaniel Toriano, 
Joshua Gee, Christopher Haynes, DavidMartin, 
and others. The agitation was successful, and 
the obnoxious clauses were abandoned. In 
1721, King coUeoted the papers and republished 
them with the title The British Merchmb ; or, 
Cow/meroe Preserdd, 3 vols. 8vo. By the order 
, of the Earl of Sunderland when he was first 
lord of the treasury, a copy of this work was 
sent to every parliamentary borough for the use 
of the inhabitants. 

[For a notice of King, see Dictionary of 
National Biography. 1 w. a. s. h. 

KING, Geegort (1648-1712), was perhaps 
the ablest of the small group of 17th 


statistical investigation in England. His 
work, IroiuraZ and Polilical Observations vpm 
the state and condition of England, 1696, was 
for that period a remarkable achievement, and 
there is much in it of permanent value and 
interest. Only certain sections of it, however, 
publmhed in' Charles Davenant's Essay upon 
the Probable Methods of making a people gainers 
in the Batlance of Trade, etc., London, 1699, 
8vo, were accessible to King’s contempor- 
aries. In 1802 George Chalmers appended 
large selections from it to his Estimate of 
the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, 
etc., London, 8vo; 2nd edition, 1804, 8vo. 
Chalmers also published a complete edition 
with the title, Natural and Political Observa- 
tions and Collisions upon the state and cm- 
dition of England, 1696, by Gregory King, 
Esq., Lancaster Herald. To which is prejvxed, 
A JAfe of the Author, etc. A new edition, 
London, 1810, 8vo. 

In t^ work. King states that “the en- 
suing treatise depends chiefly upon the know- 
ledge of the true number of the people in 
England, and sqch other circumstances re- 
lating thereunto, as have been collected from 
the assessments on marriages, births, and 
burials, parish reports, and other public 
accounts.” Section i. deals with the popula- 
tion. Taking as the basis of his calculations 
the returns from the hearth tax, on Lady 
Day, 1690, King reckons that there were 
1,319,215 houses on that day. He allows an 
increase of 1000 per annum, and subtracts 1 
in 36 or 37, which he estimates were im- 
properly included in the hearth-tax returns. 
He thus calculates that in 1696 there were 
about 1,300,000 inhabited houses. He then 
calculates the “number of souls” per house 
from “the said assessments on marriages, 
births, and burials in several parts of the 
kingdom” to be 5^ in I^ondon, within the 
walls ; 4j- full for the six parishes without the 
walls ; 4|- almost for the rest of the bills of 
mortality ; “at a medium’” for cities and 
market towns; and 4 “at a medium” for 
villages and hamlets; he adds 104,460 for 
omissions in the assessments; 80,000 “tran- 
sitory people and vagrants ” ; and reaches a 
total of about 6,500,000. In section ii he 
discusses “ the proportion of England, in acres 
and people, to France, and Holland to Europe, 
and to the world in general ; with a calcula- 
tion of the number of the people now in the 
world”; in section iii “ the several distinc- 
tions of the people, as to males and females, 
married and unmarried, children, servants, 
and sojourners.” Using the same authorities, 
he calculates that in London and the district 
covered by the bills of mortality there were 10 
males to 13 females; in cities and market 
towns, 8 to 9 ; and in villages and hamlets, 
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BeTeral ages of the people ” ; in section v. 
“the origination and increase of the people 
of England” ; and concludes (1) “that although 
each marriage in London produces fewer people 
than in the country, yet London in general . . . 
is more prolific than the* other great towns ; and 
the great towns than the country ; (2) that if 
the people of London of all ages were as 
long-lived as those in the country, London would 
increase in people much faster pro raid than 
the country” ; and (3) that the principal 
checks in London on the growth of population 
were immorality, luxury, and intemperance, 
“greater intenseness to business,” “unhealth- 
fulness of coal and smoke,” and a relatively 
greater disparity of age between husbands and 
wives. On the last point he gives some 
observations based upon the Lichfield registers. 
In section vi. he deals with “the annual 
income and expense of the nation as it stood 
in anno 1688” ; giving his famous “Scheme” 
printed by Davenant, and the quantity of silver 
and gold in England, France, and Holland, in 
Europe, and “the world in general”; in 
section vii. “the several sorts of land in 
England, with the value and product thereof.” 
In his estimate of the “yearly consumption 
of flesh,” he calculates that there were 
1,280,000 persons who by reason of their 
poverty did not contribute to church or poor, 
and consequently eat not flesh above 2 days 
in 7, and 1,020,000 who received alms and 
consequently eat not flesh above once a week.” 
His estimate of the influence on the price of 
com, if a defect of one-tenth, two-tenths, be 
in the harvest, was adopted by many subse- 
quent writers. 1 Sections viii. to xiii. are taken 
up with calculations of revenue, the probable 
yield of certaiu taxes proposed by him, a com- 
parison of the state of England, France, and 
Holland, etc. There are also appended to 
Chalmers’s edition of King’s work “A scheme 
of the inhabitants of the city of Gloucester,” 

. and “ A computation of the endowed hospitals 
and alms houses in England.” 

[Full particulars of King’s life and a list of his 
heraldic and other works are given ia the Diction- 
ary of National Biography ^ w. a. s. h. 

KING, Petee, Lord (1770-1833), collaterally 
related to the philosopher Locke, is perhaps 
best remembered by economists in connection 
with the instructions which he issued in 1811 to 
his tenantry requiring them to pay their rents 
in gold, or in notes sufficient by the purchase of 


1 This estimate, sometimes known as “Gregory 
King’s Law,” is set out in. full in the art. on Ch. Daven- 
ant. It supposes that a defect in the harvest may 
raise the price of corn in the following proportions 


Defect. 

1 tenth 

2 tenths 

3 „ > raises the price 

M 


Above the 
Common Hate. 
3 tenths 
8 „ 

1*6 „ 

2'S „ 

4*5 .. 


gold “to secure the payment of the real intrinsic 
value of the sum stipulated.” King thus prac- 
tically asserted the fact of the depredation of the 
Monetary Standard (see Bullion Com., Report 
of) ; the theory had been stated in his ThoughU 
07b the Effects of the Bank Bestriction ; 1st. ed., 
1803, 2nd ed., 1804, under title, Thoughts 
on the Restriction of Rayments in Specie at 
the Banks of England and Ireland. In this 
classical tract King lays down two tests of 
depreciation, the market price of bullion and 
the state of the exchanges (“King’s Law,” 
Macleod, Theory of Banking). It should be 
observed that the depieciation which King 
attributed to the bank-notes was underatood by 
him in a wider sense than what has been called 
Depeeoiation proyer — diminution in the 
value of the paper relatively to gold. Thus, he 
assumes in his Thoughts (1803) that the bullion 
has not become dear but the paper cheap (Lord * 
Fortescue’s edition, p. 7 6). And in the speech 
justifying the letter to his tenantry (1811), he 
maintains that “the gold itself, compared with 
the best standard of value, has in all probability 
become much cheaper and more abundant” 
(iMd. pp. 240-244). The contrary is affirmed 
by Mill {Pol. Econ.f bk. iii. ch. xiii. § 6), follow- 
ing Tooke {Sisiory of Prices^ pt. i.). The 
“great city job,” as King called the hank 
restriction, was not the only object of his 
attack ; he also directed a brilliant tract and 
several speeches in parliament against the 
“grand land job,” the corn laws. 

[Lord King wrote the Life of Locke; his tracts 
and speeches relating to bank restriction, corn 
laws, and other economic subjects, are collected in 
the Sdection from, the Speeches and Wriimgs of the 
Late Lord King by Earl Fortescue, 1844. There 
is an appreciative review of the Thoughts by 
Homer in the second volume of the Edinburgh 
R&dew. See also Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus, pp. 
148, 150 ; Hansard, 1 822, vol. vii. p. 1397.] F. Y. E. 

KING’S CATTLE {i.e. chattels) was a term 
appKed to the Jews in early English history, 
because they or their estates were reckoned a 
part of the king’s revenue, or rather a source 
of his revenue, taxable at will. The profits of 
the levies on them were sometimes farmed out 
.(see Jews, Exchequee op the). c. a. h. 

KING’S PEACE. At a time when private 
feud was prevalent in England, there were certain 
places and occasions which were specially under 
the protection of the king- To disturb the 
peace at such places and on such occasions was 
an offence against the king’s peace. The king’s 
peace was analogous to the peace of every house- 
hold, which it was an offence to disturb, or to 
the peace of the church, which, however, soon 
came into the province of the king’s peace, 
but it was a graver offence to disturb the king’s 
peace than to disturb any other person’s peace. 
Gradually the king’s peace came to he extended 
beyond the small number of places which it 
nrotected nricnnnnv TL«o invr.Tr; /I 
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the laws of Williani the Conqueror that Tiolence 
on one of the four great public roads CWatling 
Street, Enning Street, Fosse, Hykenild) is a 
breach of the king’s peace ; and gradually the 
king’s peace came to be extended over the 
whole kingdom. The officers appointed to 
keep order, and prevent and punish criminal 
offences were, therefore, called “custodians of 
' the peace,” subsequently “justices of the peace,” 
and the words “against the peace of our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen ” still occur in indict- 
ments for criminal offences. 

[Sir F. Pollock, The King’s Peace, Law Quart. 
iJev., vol. i. — Pollock and Maitland, Hist, of Eng. 
Law.] js. 8. 

KINGSLEY, Ohakles (1819-1875), born at 
Holne vicarage, Devonshire, was son of the 
Eev. Charles Kingsley, who held the living of 
Bamack in Northamptonshire, 1824-1830, and 
was then at Olovelly, 1830-1836, until presented 
to St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 1836-1860. To these 
surroundings in the fen country and the 
Devonshire village many of the influences 
moulding 0. Kingsley’s tastes may be traced. 
In 1831 he was sent to a school at Clifton, 
where he witnessed the Bristol riots of the 
same year, which, he said later, were his first 
lesson in social science. In 1836 he became 
a student of King’s College, London, and in 
1888 he entered Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
He threw himself with great eagerness into 
the many interests of the place, pumuing his 
studies in an erratic fashion, which prevented 
him from attainicg the highest distinctions 
in his examinations. In July 1842 he was 
ordained to the curacy of Eversley, Hampshire, 
a place with which he was, with the exception 
of a very short interval, connected until his 
death, as he was presented to the living in 
1844. In 1845 he was appointed a canon of 
Middleham. In addition to his pastoral work 
during these and the following years, Kingsley 
was engaged in writing, in teaching, and in 
studying social questions as they came under 
his own observation as a country clergyman, 
and as they were thought out by F. D. Maurice, 
with whom an acquaintanceship, begun in 1844, 
soon ripened into friendship. In 1848 he 
accepted the professorship of English literature 
and composition at Queen’s College, Harley St., 
of which Maurice was then president, but re- 
signed on account of ill-health in the following 
year. Maurice’s influence over Kingsley was ma- 
bounded, and on many points the latter claimed 
to be but the interpreter and populariser of 
his friend's views. Taking as active a part 
as his residence and work in the country 
permitted during the Chartist movement of 
1848, Kingsley worked with J. M. Ludlow, 
Thos. Hughes, and others who, under the 
guidance of Maurice, advocated reform rather 
than revolution as the right method for the 
regeneration of society. He and the other 


Christian Socialists (see Cheistiak Socialism) 
urged the adoption of Christian principles, as 
supplying the soundest basis for the socialistic 
views then coming to the front, while they 
promoted the cause of co-operation, as the best 
cure for the evils produced under the competitive 
system, by starting co-operative associations, and 
by pressing for parliamentary action in sanitary 
and other matters affecting the welfare of the 
working classes. 

Kingsley’s literary gifts were freely employed 
in various ways to point out grievances, to suggest 
remedies, and to give wholesome advice to labourers 
as wen as to employers. Under the name of 
“Parson Lot” he contributed various articles to 
Polithsfor the People^ a paper of which seventeen, 
numbers were published ; and to the Christian 
Sod(dist^ a journal which was issued between 
Nov. 1850 and June 1851 ; while a pamphlet 
entitled Cheap Clothes and Nasty, 1860, appeared 
under the same pseudonym. To this period also 
belong his earliest novels, which aimed at spreading 
the same truths in a different form and to a larger 
circle. Thus Yeasty which appeared in Prases 
Magassmey 1848, raised social questions as they 
affected the rural population ; while Alton Locke, 
1850, described the condition of artisans in large 
towns. For the fearless expression of his views 
at this time Kingsley was frequently attacked with 
great bitterness, although Ms opinions were by 
no means extreme ; Ms aim, as a reformer, was 
to awaken men to a sense of their duties and 
responsibilities, rather than to advocate measures 
which would deprive them of their privileges. 
In later life he displayed tory rather than radical 
tendencies, and as early as 1857, though dwelling 
in Two Tears Ago on the necessity for sanitary 
reforms, there is a change in his attitude, in- 
duced by Ms own more prosperous circumstances 
and by the improvements wMcb, in various ways, 
had resulted from the efforts of the Christian 
Socialists and others. His novel Sypatia, 1853, 
presents an earlier condition of society which had 
to face problems in some respects similar to those 
of Ms own day, while Westward Hoi, 1855, a 
story of Elizabethan times, marks his aversion to 
those Romish practices which seemed likely to 
be more widely spread as the result of the 
Tractarian movement. This same feeling is also 
reflected in bis one drama, The Saints Tragedy, 
wMch, tbongh primarily describing mediaeval 
conditions, clearly indicates his views upon current 
social and religious movements. In 1859 Kingsley 
was appointed chaplain in ordinary to the queen, 
and held the regius professorship of modem 
history at Cambridge, 1860-1869, In 1869 be 
was also appointed a canon of Chester, and in 1873 
was preferred to a canonry at Westminster. This 
he retained until his death. 

Kingsley was not only a conscientious parish 
priest, a favoured court preacher, an ardent social 
and sanitary reformer, a widely-read novelist, and 
a university professor, but also a keen sportsman, 
a zealous naturalist, and a poet of no mean order. 
The versatility and wide range of his interests led 
him to undertake work in many fields, while it 
hindered the attainment of the highest place In 
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any one direction ; "but it doubtless contributed 
to the widespread influence be !^as exercised over 
many different types of persons. To bis teaching 
and example must be attributed no small share 
in the awakening of that increased earnestness 
in facing social problems ■which characterises the 
present generation.' 

Kingsley’s works have been collected in thirty- 
six volumes, and include, in addition to the novels 
already mentioned, many volumes of children’s 
books, sermons, lectures on history, on social and 
sanitary matters, on scientific matters. 

{(JkaTles Kingsley : His Lett&rs and Memories 
of his Life, by his wife, 1877. — Hughes, T., 
Memoir in preface to Alton Locke, 1876 . — Life of 
F. L. Maurice, by his son. — Kanfmann, M., 
Charles Kingsley, Nozelist and Social Reformer.l 

E. A. 

KITE. The term "kite” serves to denote 
accommodation bills, when used systematically 
for the purpose of "raising the wind,” or 
obtaining capital by pure credit for trading or 
speculation. Such transactions are freq_nently 
carried on in duplicate form, as when A 
draws upon B and obtains advances thereon 
under discount, and B draws upon A for the 
same purpose and to a corresponding amount 
"Kiteing” has also been carried on, particu- 
larly in the TTnited States, for obtaining the 
use of money even for one or two days by cross 
deposit of cheques for similar amounts in dif- 
ferent banks, so as to obtain fictitious- credit 
(see also Accommodation Bill). b. w. b. 

KLOOK, Kaspab, also Glock and Glooke 
(1583 -lb 55), studied law at Marburg and 
Cologne, and was successively one of the 
magistrates of Bremen and chancellor of the 
bishops of Minden and of the counts of Stolberg. 
He published collections of judicial decrees, 
which went through several editions, and two 
treatises on finance: the Tradatus nomico- 
^oUticus de conlributionibus in Romano -Ger- 
rmnico Imperio aliisque regnis ut plurimum 
mitatis (Bremen, 1634) ; and the Tradatus 
juridico-politico-^polemico-historicus de Aerario 
(1651 and 1671); "two unending, discursive, 
encyclopedic works, where economic, juridical, 
financial dissertations run along mingled up and 
with political, historical, and other digressions ” 
(Ad. Wagner, Fimmwmenschaft, i. 33). A 
thorough mercantilist, most of his views are 
quite in keeping with medimval practice, e.g. 
his strong partiality for fines and amerciameuls 
levied on criminals, because of all taxes, 
"quae ad coercenda scelera imperantur,” are 
"omnium justissima, utilissima et sanctissima.” 
He is not, as many of his contemporaries, 
opposed to the extension of noble estates 
{Rittergilter), hut is no friend of property in 
mortmain belonging to the chur^"^ , and would 
see it entirely devoted to charital and educa- 
tional endowments. 


during the second half of the century; and, 
except in cases of urgent necessity, rejects 
taxation of bread and meat. His leading 
principle is that "all taxes ought to be pro- 
portioned to the wealth (secundum facuUatem 
patrimonii) of those on whom they are imposed. 
Nothing but injustice can result from a want 
of proportion between the burden and the 
strength of those who are required to bear it.” 

[Roscher, Oesdi. d&r Nat. Oek. in Deutschland, 
pp. 210-217.] E. oa. 

KNIGHTHOOD, Disteaint op. In tbe 
12th century the holder of twenty librates of 
land (u. Knight’s Fee) was expected to fur- 
nish a fully-armed warrior to serve for forty 
days in the year. In the reign of Henry III. 
aU tenants-in-chief holding such an estate were 
compelled by writs issued to the sheriff to take 
up knighthood. Edward I. in 1278 showed 
his disregard of tenure by a writ enforcing 
knighthood upon all holders of land worth 
£20 a year, whether tenants-in-chief or not. 
Towards the end of his reign the qualification 
was raised to £40 a year, at which it remained. 
The penalty for not obeying the writ for dis- 
traint of knighthood was a :^e, and such writs 
became in the future merely a method of raising 
money. The practice of issuing such writs 
became more and more rare, until it was re'vived 
in 1629 by Charles I., and they were strictly 
enforced during his eleven years of arbitrary 
government. The distraint of knighthood, 
with the other relics of the feudal system, was 
abolished at the restoration. i. l. 

KNIGHT’S FEE. The Norman conquest 
introduced into England the tenure of land 
on military service, which is so prominent a 
characteristic of feudalism. At first the amount 
of service was not defined, but by the time of 
Henry 11. , the unit of assessment in the case 
of land held by military tenure was the feodum 
militis or knight’s fee. This was not a fixed 
area of land, like the five hides which had been 
the qualification for thegnship (see Hide), hut 
was measured by the annual income derived from 
land. Land wotth £20 a year was compelled 
to famish a fully-equipped warrior to serve 
for forty days in the year. The extent of a 
knight’s fee varied from two and a half to six 
hides. This measure was naturally the hasi^ of 
Scutage (see p. 510), which was a money pay- 
ment in lieu of service in foreign wars. Lands 
held in socage were not measured by knight’s 
fees but by hides, 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 261-265.] ' 

E. L. 

KNIGHT’S SERVICE. 

Ori^n, p. 5DS ; Description of fee, p. 609 ; Personal Ser- 
vice, p. 510 ; Scutage, p, 610; Economic Aspects of 
Kniglit’s Ser-vice, p. 510. 

Ceigin. Tenure by knight’s service (ser: • 
mdum military is a feudal tenure by free an d-d 
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waf as opposed to base service, for example, 
ploughing his land. It is called uncertain 
because it was performed when demanded by 
the lord, and was not fixed in amount like the 
certain service of ploughing for a stated number 
of days or of paying rent. 

In the returns to the Inquest of 1166 
concerning knights’ fees, quoted from the 
Black Book of the Exchequer by Mr. Bound 
in the English Historical RemeWf there are 
instances of very early enfeoffinent. For 
example, William de Colecherche holds by 
military service “de antiquo tenemento a 
conquestu Anglie.” The holdings in Domes- 
day are expressed in hides, not in knights* 
fees, but the survey was taken for the purpose 
of levying geld which was always assessed on 
the hide. The Ely History tells us that, in 
1072, William I. ordered the abbots and bishops 
of all England to furnish to the army the forces 
due from them for an expedition against 
Malcolm, King of Scotland {debita miMU& 
ohsequiae transmitti)', and that William II,, 
at the beginning of his reign, exacted with 
harahness the delitum servitium imposed by 
his father on the churches. Long before the 
Conquest there was a tendency in England, 
from the allodial system of holding land 
independently and performing services as a 
ihember of the communily, to the feudal system 
of holding by service due to a personal lord. 
From Alfred’s time the consent of the witan to 
grants of bocland grew less important and the 
distiuction between folcland and king’s land 
less marked, so that each estate given by the 
king became looked upon as a gi*ant entailing 
personal service to him. By the laws of Onut 
(c. 77), even when estates of bocland were cut 
out of folcland, this land, if forfeited for 
cowardice in battle, became, not folcland again, 
but king’s land. The thegn, two of whose 
qualifications were that he “had fully five 
hides of his own land ” and “ special duty in 
the king’s hall,” owed personal i^itary service 
at his own expense, and the right of summoning 
the thegns belonged to the king. All this 
reminds us of the feudal tenant and his relation 
to his lord ; the' thegn has but to acknowledge 
that the five hides which give him his position 
are not “his own,” but are held of his lord the 
king by the service already attached to them. 
Thegnage continued to exist in the north of 
England for centuries after the conquest. The 
northern thegns paid fines in commntation of 
personal service in Hormandy in John’s reign ; 
and under the Tudors, their successors still 
owed military service against the Scotch for 
fifteen days in the year. In all these ways the 
English were approachiug feudalism before they 
became the subjects of the feudal lord of 
Formandy.' 

Desoeiption of the Knight’s Fee {feodum 
militare). This was the unit of assessment of the 


service due from a feudal tenant. A tenant-in- 
chief was enfeoffed by the service of furnishing 
to the king’s army so many fully-equipped 
kmghts, this number being his servitium 
debitum. The formation of knights’ fees was a 
gradual result of this arrangement between the 
king and the tenant-in-chief ; for on the latter 
rested the responsibility of fulfilling his ser- 
vitium debitum^ and the means by which this 
was effected concerned only himself and the 
knights by whom this servitium was made 
up. Many early instances of subinfeudation, 
that is, of dividing the lands of a tenant into 
“fees” each of which furnished a knight, are 
found in church-lands. One reason of this is 
that it was a greater advantage to churchmen 
than to lay barons to have the fulfilment of 
their military service assured. The servUium 
debitum, however, did not take the place of 
the English military organisation. As the 
aid and trial by battle ^d not displace the 
geld and moot, so the fyrd or duty of every 
free man to serve, not by homage to a lord, 
but as a member of the conununily, existed 
aide by side with knight’s service. In 1138, 
the fyrd called together by the northern 
clergy and nobiLiiy, with Archbishop Thuistan 
at their head, won the battle of the Standard, 
and again in 1173 a Scotch invasion was re- 
pulsed by the fyrd of Yorkshire. The fyrd 
was re-modelled in 1181 by the Assize of Arms, 
which ordered eveiy free man to bear arms. 
The holder of a knight’s fee was to have a 
breast-plate, a helmet, a shield and a spear, 
and he who owed the service of more knights 
than he had enfeoffed, was to provide the same 
arms for these (c. 1). The Assize of Arms 
was enforced by Henry III. in 1252. The 
Statute of Winchester (1286) connected the 
fyrd very closely with the keeping of the peace, 
and directed that a view of armour should be 
held twice yearly (c. 6). The knight’s fee 
usually contained an amount of land worth 
yearly £20, and as the value of land was not 
uniform, the size of a knight's fee was not 
everywhere the same. The normal size of a fee 
was four hides, each hide containing 120 acres ; 
the five hides, which occur frequently as 
knights’ fees, may once have been the holding 
of &ixon thegns. The number of kiiights’ 'fees 
created in England by William I. is given by 
Ordericus Yitalis as 60, 000. Mediseval writers, 
however, often used 60,000 to mean simply a 
large number, and Stephen de Segrave, justiciary 
under Henry III., reduces it to 32,000. But 
the scutage raised under Henry II. was far too 
small to represent so many fees ; and Alexander 
Swereford, compiler of the Bed Book of the 
Exchequer, writes in 1230 of this number as 
“absurd and amazing," as he weE might, for it 
would have left no English land to be held 
otherwise than by military service. Modem 
historians, have, Ihre Swereford, put smaE faitb 
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in these large numbers, and Mr. Round sbom 
that the whole body of knights, from both the 
church and lay £efs, ‘ ‘ can scarcely have exceeded, 
if indeed it reached, 6000.” 

Personal Service. — Thoughpersonal service 
could be afterwards commuted for a fibre, it was 
at first an essential condition of feudal tenure. 
The personal relationship of the feudal tenant 
to his lord could not be expressed more forcibly 
than in the oath of homage. He who, in re- 
turn for his land, gave his services to his lord 
in the emphatic words **Ego devenio homo 
vester” was naturally expected to attend h im 
in person to war, and to risk his own life in his 
service. Churchmen were, of course, exempt 
from personal service, though they held their 
lands from the reign of William I. as baronies, 
but the servitium deUtum was due from them 
as from the lay barons, and quite as rigorously 
exacted. Under the Norman kings, feudal 
tenants followed the king across the sea, and 
foreign service was not refeed until the loss of 
Normandy in John’s reign. Prom this time, 
frequent fines “ne transfretent ” appear in the 
Pipe Rolls to escape service abroad, and in 1297 
the earls refused to go to Flanders, because, as 
they very clearly told the king, there was no 
precedent for it — “videtor toti communitati 
quod ibi non debent aliquod servitium facere ; 
quia nec ipsi nec predecessores sui seu pro- 
genitores unquam fecerunt servitium in terra 
iUa.” In the charter of the same year, Edward 
I. pardons all knights who had not obeyed Ms 
summons to Flanders ; telling them, however, 
at the same time, that they have incurred 
“rancorem nostrum et malam voluntatem” 
(c. 6). From Richard I.’s time, tenants some- 
times paid fines to send substitutes to the 
army instead of obeying the summons in person. 
The recognised term of service for a knight was 
forty days in the year, and, if the duration of 
service would* exceed this time, the king’s 
summons was expressed in the langjiage of a 
request rather than of a demand. Edward I., 
in his writs for continued service in the Welsh 
war in 1277, uses the words “aflfectuose 
rogamus,” and he has to satisfy the cautious- 
ness of the barons by promising that the 
lengthened term of service shall not he a 
precedent. In 1157, Henry II. directed that 
every three knights should equip one of their 
number for three times the term of service, and 
this was also done by Richard 1. and John, the 
latter ordering nine knights to provide a tenth 
with 2s. a day. This reminds us of the old 
use in Berkshire, where, according to Domes- 
day, holders of one hide, instead of serving 
themselves, paid each 4s. to send a fnEy-equipped 
warrior for every five hides (i. 66). 

SctTTAGE. — Scutage was a tax levied on the 
knight’s fee, not on the hide like the English 
gelds. The Dialogm de Scaccario says that it 
was so called because it was paid by those who 


owed the service of the shield {guia mmina 
mitormfh solmiur) (i. 9). The name first 
appears on the Pipe BoH of 1156, when Henry 
II. wanted supplies with which to carry on his 
war in opposition to his brother Geoffrey’s 
claims on Anjou. The rate was 20s. on a 
fee, and it was only levied on church lands. 
The Great Scutage was levied in 1159 for the 
war in defence of Eleanor’s claim on Toulouse. 
It was assessed not only on church lands, 
but on other fees both in Normandy and 
England, as a commutation for personal service: 
the rate in England was two marks, and in 
Normandy sixty Angevin shillings or fifteen 
English. From this time the word was gener- 
ally used to mean a payment in place of military 
service, but, unlike the English which 
was a fine incurred by neglect of the fyrd, the 
JDialogus tells ns that scutage was levied because 
the king preferred to expose mercenaries rather 
than his own subjects to the chances of war 
(L 9). Tenants-in-chief obtained writs from 
the marshal “pro habendo scutagio suo,” em- 
powering them to levy scutage on their under- 
tenants, and they might enforce payment by 
distress, or procure a writ to the sheriff for 
that purpose. Before 1166, the scutage paid 
to the Idng was only on fees formed before 
Henry I.*s death (d& mt&n), but after the 
Inquest of that year it was levied also on new 
fees {ck novo), thus cutting off the profits of 
those lords who had enfeoffed more knights 
than their servitium debitmi required. The 
rate of scutage under Henry II. varied from one 
mark to 20s. There were three scutages in 
Richard I.’s reign for the wars in Wales and 
Normandy, and under Jolm, who increased 
other taxes also, the rate was raised to two 
marks and scutage taken almost yearly. Magna 
Carta provided that it should only be levied 
by consent of parliament (c. 12) and by the 
charter of 1217 it was to be taken as in the 
time of Henry II. (o. 44). But Henry III. 
“scutagium per totam Angliam sibi fecit extor- 
queri,” and the rate m his reign was as high as 
three marks. Scutage became of less importance 
under Edward 1. ; after 8 Edward 11. it was , 
sometimes levied when the king went to war in/ 
person, until Richard II. remitted it on tt^he 
occasion of his fruitless expedition to Scotla^o®^*! 
in 1385. It was aboHsh^d by statute 12 ^Jar. 
II. (c. 24), 1661. /d' 

Economic Aspects of Knight’s SERVijgjcs.— 
The feudal system was not without impc jrtanoe 
as a means of increasing the revenue. 26 There 
were seven “feudal incidents” connec"' ntedwith 
knight’s service by which this was effec ted. 

1. Aids were at first benevolences ^nigranted 
from a feudal tenant to his lord when th^re was 
special need for them, “de ^acia et iwon de 
jure,” but the three chief aids early bScome 
recognised claims of the lord on his depe^fndant 
(see Aid, Auxilium). || 
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2. Relief, so called because it “incertam et 
caducam bereditatem relevebat/’-was a fine paid 
to tbe lord by tbe beir on succeeding to a feudal 
tenure. Tbe Lialogus gives 100s. as tbe fixed 
amount for a knigbt’s fee in Henry 11. ’s reign, 
but says that tbe relief of a barony is still 
settled in each case by tbe king (ii. 10). Magna 
Carta determined tbe relief of a barony at 100s. 
*‘per antiquum relevium” (c. 2). 

3. JPrimer Seisin was tbe king’s right to one 
year’s profit of tbe lands of a tenant-in-cbief if 
tbe beir was of age, 

4. Wardship . — Tbe lord was entitled to tbe 
wardship of the heir until he was twenty-one 
and of an heiress until she was fourteen years of 
age (raised to sixteen by Stat. of Westm, c. 22) 
without accounting for tbe profits of tbe estate. 

5. Marriage. — If a feudal ward refused a 
suitable marriage he forfeited to his guardian 
the value of tbe marriage ; that is, the sum 
which a jury assessed, or which would have 
been paid to tbe guardian for tbe marriage. If 
after a suitable marriage had been offered, he 
married without the guardian’s consent, he 
forfeited double value — ^but tbe double value 
was not exacted in the case of heiresses. 

6. Fines for Alienation were payable if a 
tenant alienated tbe land without tbe lord’s 
consent. These are only found from tenants- 
in-chief. 

7. Escheat was the reversion of tbe fief to the 
lord, and took place if the tenant left no heirs 
of his blood or was ^lilty of treason or felony. 

Tbe feudal incidents gave room for much 
oppression, for nearly every important occur- 
rence in the tenant’s life could be made an 
occasion for enriching his lord. All tbe charters 
and reforms issued from time to time, not before 
they were urgently needed by the people, were 
chiefly directed against the severities of feudal- 
ism. The Inquest of Sheriffs, in 1170, shows 
how easily Knigbt’s Service could lead to abuses. 
Tbe king had been abroad for four years, and 
this inquest was to inquire into the proceedings 
of tbe sheriffs and bailiffs during his absence. 
By the statute of Quia Emptores in 1290, any 
free man could sell tbe whole or part of his 
holding to be held by the buyer immediately 
of tbe same lord and by the same services as 
formerly. Before this, if a feudal tenant 
alienated part of his land he had still to 
answer to bis lord for the rents and services 
due from the whole, and became himself tbe 
lord of the purchaser. Subinfeudation had 
been carried so far (we find holdings of and 
Yihr of ^ knight’s fee) that the feudal dues had 
to be paid in some cases to many under-tenants 
before they reached the lord, whose profits were 
thus diminisbed : the statute of 1290 gave him 
a direct claim on tbe actual holder of his land, 
and it also improved the condition of the latter 
by removing tbe small owners whose lordship 
had been oppressive. It did not, however, 


apply to tenants-in-chief, who could not alien- 
ate their land imtil 1 Edward III., and then 
only by a license for which they paid a third 
of tbe yearly value of tbe land. Besides the 
three recognised aids, tbe under-tenants often 
paid their lord’s debts to tbe Jews, and, though 
they are sometimes said to do so “pro bona 
voluntate,” such very good will as this was 
probably only produced by tbe oppressions 
of feudalism. By Magna Carta no scutage 
or aids were to be taken without the consent 
of parliament except the three lawful aids, and 
these only in reasonable amounts (c. 12) and, 
as in Henry I.’s charter, it is expressly set 
forth that these reforms shall affect tbe under- 
tenants (c. 15). Further, all tenants-in-chief 
are to be summoned to parliament with forty 
days’ notice before any other aid is levied (c. 
14) — ^so carefully had experience taught the 
barons to guard their rights and their money 
against their feudal lord the king. The aid 
in 1168, for the marriage of Henry II.’s 
daughter Maud to the Duke of Saxony, the 
first occasion of a levy on the new enfeofMent, 
was at the rate of one mark on the fee ; for 
Richard I.’s ransom in 1193, the aid was 20s. 
on the fee, but so large a sum was needed 
(4100,000) that a tax was also levied on land 
not held by military service ; the aid granted 
by parliament to marry Henry III.’s sister 
Isabel to the Emperor was at the rate of two 
marks. But the amounts were not fixed until 
1275, when the statute of Westminster directed 
that the rate should be 20s. on tbe fee, and 
that the aid should not he demanded until the 
son to be knighted was fifteen, or the daughter 
to be married seven years of age (c. 36) : there 
could obviously be no settled rate for the aid 
for ransom. Edward III. levied an aid of 403. 
on the fee, but without the consent of the 
commons, for knighting the Black Prince, in 
1346. Scutage, the burden of whicb fell 
chiefly on the under-tenants, was an important 
contribution of feudalism to the exchequer, 
especially from the abolition of Danegeld in 
1163 imtil its restriction by Magna Carta: 
and in Henry III.’s reign, money began to be 
raised by distraint for knighthood. Measures 
for tiiis purpose were first taken in 1224, and 
in 1274 an inquiry was made into their en- 
forcement by the sheriffs. The yearly value of 
laud, the possessor of which bad to receive 
knighthood or pay a fine, varied from £15 to 
£40, and in 1285 was as high as £100, but 
the normal siun was £20, the accepted value 
of a knight’s fee. In 1278, Edward I. made 
knighthood obligatory on all who owned twenty 
librates of land, whether holding by military 
service or not. This measure not only increased 
the revenue by the fines it brought in, hut also 
tended to break down the distinctions between 
the military and other tenants. The disorders 
and confusions of the Wars of the Roses bad 
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the same tendency, hut the feudal rents and 
services continued to be felt as oppre^ions 
until military tenures ■were finally abolished by 
Charles II. in the year after the restoration 
(Statute 12 Chas. IL c. 24). ■ 

[Blackstone, Commentaries, bk. ii. (1809). — 
Stubbs, Select Charters (1870) ; Const. Hist. (1880). 
— ^Freeman, Hist Mrman Conquest (1867).— 
Gneist, Hist English Constitution, trans. by P. A. 
Ashworth (1891). — Madox, Hist, of Exchequer 
(1769).-~*-Hearne, Liber Niger Scaccarii (1728). — 
Korgate, K., Ehgland under the Ang&dn Kings 
(1887). — Pollock, P., The Land Laws (1887). — 
Round, J. H., The Introd. of Knight-Service into 
England (Eng. Hist. Review, July, Oct 1891 ; Jan. 
1892). — ^Maitland, F. W., Noridmrnbrian Tenures 
(Eng. Hist. Review, Oct. 1890). — Hall, H., An 
Unhfiovm Charter of Lih&rties (Eng. Hist. Review, 
April 1894).— Oman, 0. W., The Art of War in 
the Middle Ages (1885) ; Testa de Nevill (Record 
Commission, 1807) ; Pipe Rolls, temp. Henry II., 
John, Ric. I., Henry III. ; Parliamentary Writsl. 
[Record Commission, 1827 ). — Palgrave, Sir F., Hist. 
Normandy and England, iv. pp. 408-9.] i M. T. M. 

KNIGHTS OF LABOUR. See Trade 
Ukions, U.S.A. 

KNOX, John J. (1828-1892), •was bom in 
New York. After engaging in private banking 
he entered the service of the treasury depart- 
ment of the United States government in 1862 ; 
in 1 8 67 hecame deputy-collector of the currency ; 
and, in 1872, comptroller. The latter position 
he held until 1884, when he resigned and was 
chosen president of a national bank in New 
York city. He -was an earnest advocate of 
monometallism ; and favoured the continuance 
of the national banking system through the 
establishment of a safety fund. ‘ 

J. J. Knox's twelve reports as comptroller of 
the currency contain valuable historical material 
relating to state and national hanks. Among 
these reports those of 1875 and 1876 are the most 
important. In 1884 he published United States 
Notes (published New York ; reprint, London) a 
history of the issues of paper currency by the 
government. n. e. d. 

KOPECK. One hundredth of the Russian 
rouble ; a copper token coin. Value at present 
time (1905) about Jd. 

Silver coins: 50 and 25 kopecks ; 900 fine, 
weight 154*29 and 77 *1 5 grains. Value (Eng- 
lish standard), Is. 0]^^. and 6^d. Also token 
silver coins, 500 fine, of the nominal value of 
20, 15, 10, and 5 kopecks, as well as token copper 
coins of 6, 3, 2, 1, and ^ kopecks, f. B. a. 

KOPS, J. L. m Br-ottn (1822-1887), was 
bom at Haarlem. He studied law at Leyden, 
1840-47, was an advocate at Haarlem 1851* 
functionary at the department of finances at 
the Hague 1864, professor at the polytechnical 
school at Delft 1868, member of the second 
chamber of the states-general till his death. 

He was one of the founders, and for some 
time president, of the statistical society of 
Holland, for years editor of its statistical 


year-book, and afterwards also of its statistical 
abstract (1881-83). In 1852 he founded the 
periodical, Le Economist, and remained its 
editor till his death. 

His economical works are; Grondheguiselen 
der Staathuishoudhunde (Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy), Leyden, 1850. — Handelsaijfers : 
overzicht van den In-uit-en doorvoer der Neder- 
landsche handelsartilcelen in elk der Jaren 1846- 
1855 (Statistics of Trade. Summary of the 
Import and Transit of Dutch articles of Trade 
in each of the years 1846-1855), Amsterdam, 
1857. His essays, treating of a variety of sub- 
jects, however, mostly appeared in JDe Econo- 
mist. In general he belonged to the school of 
Bastiat ; as to taxation he was an opponent of 
excise duties, especially of local ones such as the 
Octroi. At a later period he eagerly combated 
the duty on sugar. His chief merit is that he 
contributed greatly to popularising political 
economy by his simple and intelligible style ; 
his work, The Principles of Political Economy, 
was for some time the most generally used 
text-hook in Holland. A*. F. v. L. 

KOSEGARTEN, Wilhelm (1792-1868), be- 
gan life as a barrister in Hamburg, but was 
appointed in 1839 docerd at the university of 
Bonn, and in 1855 extraordinary professor of 
political sciences at Graetz. In his Betrcwh- 
iungen iiber die Veraiisserliehkeit und Theil- 
larkeit des Landlesitzes published in 1842, 
he evinces a predilection most entirely op- 
posed to the spirit of his time for mediaeval 
forms of payment in kind or in labour, though, 
according to Rosoher, he successfully dispels 
some of the delusive fallacies of the extreme 
advocates of the subdivision of land. His 
deep-rooted aversion to what a certain German 
school calls Manchesterthum and reactionary 
feelings are still more conspicuously displayed 
in his GeschichtUNie wid systematische Vehersicht 
der Nat OeJconomie, Vienna, 1856 ; for him, a 
system based on self-interest and avarice must 
unavoidably lead to the pauperisation of the 
masses. He expresses a simfiar bitter hatred 
for free competition, manufactures, railways, 
machinery, schemes of universal money, weights 
and measures, etc., and a corresponding admira- 
tion for legislation against usury and the engros- 
sing of com, and in favour of state industries, 
etc. Constitutionalism also comes in for its 
share of reprobation, because in the actual 
state of conflict between capital and labour, it 
is impossible for the owners of property to 
represent the hulk of the nation. 

[Roscher, Oesch. der Nat Oeh, in Leutschlandf 
P* 1025.] E. oa. 

KRAN. See Khran. 

^ laAUS, Christian Jakob (1763-1807), a 
distinguished German economist, was bom at 
Osterode in' East Pmssia. In 1770 he went 
as a student to the university of Konigsberg, 
where he was in intimate relations with Kant, 
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von AuerswaM, and Hamann, and where he 
became, in 1781, professor of practical philo- 
sophy and cameral science — a position which 
he held till his death. In later life he 
abandoned most of Kant’s views to which he 
had been attached, devoted himself altogether 
to economics, and lectured on agricultare, 
manufactures, trade, and finance. He translated 
in 1790 the political portion of Hume’s JSssays. 
He was an ardent admirer of the Wealth of 
ISfatioTis, which he was the first to make known 
and interpret to his fellow-countrymen. Adam 
Muller called him a “mere echo” of Smith ; 
he was at least his earnest disciple. In 1797 
he wrote : “For the last six years,' and latterly 
without any concealment, I have not only ex- 
panded the only true, great, noble, and beneficent 
system” (by which he meant Adam Smith’s) 

. . . “but have succeeded in possessing some 
excellent heads with it ; and again in 

1796, “Scheffner has a perfect right to say 
that the world has never yet seen a more im- 
portant book than that of Adam Smith ; 
assuredly, since the time of the Hew Testament, 
no work has had more beneficial effects than 
this will have, if it should be more widely 
diffused and more deeply impressed upon the 
minds of all who have to do with public affairs ” 
(Seeley’s Life of Stein^ i. 409). Ton Schon says 
— “ Kraus was my great teacher ; he mastered 
me entirely, and I followed him without 
reserve.” “ It was from Kraus,” aidds Professor 
Seeley, “that he (Sohon) gained that idea of 
the connection of national wealth with industrial 
liberty, which was to be embodied partly by 
his exertions in the emancipating edict of Stein’s 
ministry ” (i. 375). Ki-aus died at Kdnigsberg, 
25th August 1807. He published little ex- 
cept lecture programmes ; his chief influence 
was exerted through his oral teaching. Von 
Auerswald, Herbart, Siivem, and Hullmann 
edited (1808-1819) his Vermischfe Schriften in 
eight vols., with a biography by J. Voigt ; and 
his j^taatswirthschcft was published by V. Auers- 
wald (1808-1811), and reprinted at Breslau in 
1837. He advocates in these writiugs the 
removal of monopolies and restrictions on trade, 
the free division and alienation of landed pro- 
perty, and the abolition of the system of gilds. 

[See J. Kautz, Theorie uTid Geschichte dear 
National Oekonomih, ii. 621. — ^Roscher, GeschicMe 
dear deutsehen Nat. Oeh., 608 . — Eandwlkierhuch 
der Staatsmssenschafte7i, iv. 72.] J. k.i. 

KEEUTZEE. One hundredth of the'Austrian 
florin ; a copper token coin. 

There are also silver token coins of the 
nominal value of 20 and 10 kreutzers, and 
copper -J-kreutzer pieces. In the coinage which 
existed all over south Germany down to 1876 
the kreutzer was the sixtieth part of the florin. 
Since the introduction, in 1892, of the new 
crown currency, the coinage of kreutzers has 
been discontinued. The crown, which is eq.ual 
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in value to half a florin, is divided into 100 
hellers. The new heller being, therefore, of 
the value of half a kreutzer. r. E. A. 

KRIES, Karl Gustav (1815-1858), ap- 
pointed in 1844 extraordinary professor of 
political sciences in Breslau, resigned his chair 
in 1860, and was elected a member of the 
Prussian house of deputies. During a journey 
in England, he entered into connection with 
the Irvingites, and became subsequently a 
deacon of an “apostolical” congregation in 
Berlin, his religious feelings giving a tinge to 
his opinions on the treatment of the poor, a 
subject which he had personally investigated in 
England and on which he wrote a posthumously 
published hook, entitled Die Nnglische Armm- 
Pflege (1863). During his Silesian professor- 
ship, he had already examined the state of the 
spinners and weavers of that province {Ueber die 
Verhaltnisse derSpinmr und Weber in Schlesien, 
1845), and had written stiU earlier a history of 
taxation in Silesia under the Austrian rule 
(Sistorisehe Entwiclcelung der Steueroerfassvmg 
in Schlesien, 1842). In a review of John Stuart 
Mfll in Ban’s Archiv (new series, x. 878), he 
utters sentiments which have since widely pre- 
vailed in Germany. “The most important 
task of political economy is to show how the 
relation of man to inanimate things, how his 
sentient nature, is and must be the basis and 
spur to his mental and ‘moral development. 
Just now it ought to explain how different is an 
emulation tempered by considerations of justice, 
equity, and of the well-being of our fellow- 
citizens from a headlong competition only 
caring about self-interest.” 

[See Eoscher, Geschichte der Nat. OeJtononik in 
Deutschland, p. 1043.] b. ca. 

KEOHCKE, Klaus (1771-1843), a Hessian 
privy councillor and inspector of the Ehine, 
pnbHshed his theories almost exclusively in the 
shape of algebraical formulae. In Ms St&aer- 
wesen nach seiner Natur und sdnen Wirhmgen 
wniersuckt (1804), and in his Anleitung mr 
ReguUrung der Steuer (1810), he recommends 
for agricultural countries a single and direct tax 
on persons and not on things, apportioned by the 
fiscal authorities according to the physical and 
mental productive capabilities and actual facul- 
ties, whether corporal or incorporal, of each tax- 
payer, professional incomes being rated lower 
than life interests. He proposed to abolish all 
indirect taxes, hut he would allow the taxes on 
industrial incomes to be adjusted so as to exert an 
educational influence on the national industry. 
“ If out of ten, even only one of such attempts 
succeeds, the gain ought to be considered.” 

[Eoscher, Gesch. d&r Nat. Oeh. in, Deutsehland, 
p. 664.] E. ca. 

KEUG, JoHANU Leopold (1770-1843). A 
graduate of theology in Halle, he gave up in 
1799 the ecclesiastical career in order to devote 
himself to statistical researches, for which he 

2 L 
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had always felt inclined, and liaving attracted 
tixe attention of the king of Prussia by a 
pamphlet on the Sm'fdom {Leibeigmschaft) of 
the Prussian Pmsomtry^ he obtained in 1800 
the appointment of privy Megistrator^ which 
gave him access to state &chives. Later on, 
he organised the Prussian statistical hoard. 
His B&tTMhJtungm Hher den Fat. Miahthum 
des premsischen IStaats (1806) are described by 
Eoscher as one of the first attempts towards 
a comprehensive statistical work. His other 
books are : Ideen zu einer staatswissenschaftliehen 
Btatistik (1807) ; Alriss der Staodsoehemomu 
(1808); QesehicMe d&r StaiUsiomensehaftliohm 
Geset^ehmgimpreuss. Staate (1808) ; Geschichte 
der PrmssisGhen Staatsschulden, which, written 
in 1823, was only published in 1861, a long 
time after the author’s death, on account 
of some disagreement with the Prussian 
censorship. His acquaintance with early times 
is rather inadequate. Krug’s opinion that all 
indirect and personal taxation is ultimately 
borne by land, and liis rejection of such taxes, 
allows him to be numbered amongst the last 
followers of the physiocrats. 


LABORDE, Alexakduk, Comte dc (1774- 
1842), was born at Paris and died in the sam^ 
city. This author, the son of a well-known 
banker to the court who perished in 1794 on 
the revolutionary scaffold, and the father of a 
distinguished archseologist, is known from an 
economic point of view by his work, Pe V esprit 
dissociation dans tous les mt4rits de la com* 
mnenautd (ISIS, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1821, two vob. 
8vo ; Srd ed. 1834, 8vo), 

It would appear from what Laborde has 
written that he must have heard Adam Smith 
and J. B. Say spoken of ; hut this is about all 
he appears to have known of them. "We must, 
however, recognise in this author an unaffected, 
honest, and unprejudiced mind. He lays weight 
on the importance of labour and of the value of 
liberty in economic matters. a. c. f. 

[The work, De Vesprit d! Association, develops 
the advantages to a community of the spirit of 
association in all its branches: Industrial asso- 
ciation to assist production ; military association 
to secure posses.sion ; the advantages of credit 
associations ; benevolent, scientific, literary asso- 
ciations, etc. It is interesting as marking the 
ideas of association current at the time before pro- 
tection was advocated so strongly as has been tbe 
case since — ^before, on the other hand, socialism 
and communism were as prominent as they are 
now. Pictionnaire de V Economic Politique, ed, 
Ooquelin et Guillaumin.] 

LABOXTLAYE, Edofabd Lbpebvrb 
(1811-1883), was bom and died at Paris. He 
was perhaps rather an enlightened and deter- 


The favourite object of his studies was assist- 
ance to the poor. Opposed to workhouses 
and obligatory assistance, he rocommends the 
principle of insurance (Die Armenasseairanz, 

1810). 

[Roscher, Qesch, der Sat. Oeh in iMufschUmd, 
p. 497, and his life by Inama in the Aligmieine 
Deutsche Biographic.’] K. ca. 

KTJRICKE, Rein (I7th century), a Gernmti 
author, ^ — 

Wrote, in 1667, a treatise entitled Jus Mari- 
timum Emscaticum, (Gottingen), aiul also Diatrlha 
de Asseev/rationdius (Hamburg, 1667). The Jus 
Afaritimum was reprinted by Heineccius and in- 
cluded in his Fasekuhts Beriptorum, • de Jure 
Sauiico et Maniimo, Halle, 1740. According to 
Pabdessus, (g-.u.), the Jm AlarUimtm is simply 
the Latin translation with a commentary of the 
Luheck recess (or ordinance) of 1614, wliicb 
became the maritime law of all the cities belong- 
ing to tlie Hanseatic league. Pardessus himself 
gives its original German text with a Prencli 
tran.slation {Golkctkm des Lois Afari times, vol. ii. 
pp. 628-668) ; in hia opinion, Kuricke’s long and 
learned commentary might usefully be reduced to 
a few pages (see Law Mkhchaxt). k. ca. 


mined liberal than an economist ; but well read 
as ho was in moral and political 'scieiiec, in 
history, and in law, w(?II as in |K)litioal 
economy, he exercised a powerful and happy 
influence on the political fortunes of his country, 
A brilliant speaker, ho know how to impart 
a serious and instnictivo tone to las works, which 
were many in number and varicci in character, 
without injury to their stylo. Like Alexis de 
Tocquoville, whom ho greatly admired, he was 
a strong partisan of decentralisation. 

Laboulaye wrote d $m Limiks, 1863, 

the title of which siUliciently indicates the object 
of the work. Ta Paris m AmPriqm he displayed 
a humorous spirit which emphasises the <Ufferetice 
between American and European manners and 
customs. La Liherk rdigmm, 1860 ; Ia parti 
liberal, 1863 ; Uhistoiredes J^tais-Unis depuis Im 
premiers essais de colmkatimi jmqdd I'mloptim 
de la coiisiiiiiiim fUlrale (1620-1789), etc., are, 
as well as his Btudm morales d j^itiqua, works 
from which an economic Kpirit is never absent, 
though the inetdeatiou of political economy is 
not their first object By direct statement ami 
indirect allusion he was an enthtmiastic and elo- 
quent populariser of the science. His high-minded 
and loyal character was held in the highest esteem 
both by his opponents and his friahds. He trans- 
lated, or it may rather i)e said paraphrased, the 
works of Franklin and Channing. 

Laboulaye was a deputy to the national 
assembly, and afterwards a senator for life. 
He occupied from 1848 onwards the chair of 
comparative legislation (Legklaiion Cmnparie) 
at the college of France, 
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Curiously enough, Laboulaye, who so well 
appreciated the better side of the American 
institutions, never crossed the Atlantic. 

A. 0. f. 

LABOULIRlJfcRE, Piebue (beginning of 
the 19th century), was a sub-prefect in Prance 
and Italy under the first Prench empire. 

Laboulini^re used the practical knowledge he 
had acquired in this capacity to write the follow- 
ing works : — (1) Plan d’une statistique g§7U§rale 
pom U Pitmont (1803) ; (2) Pt Vinflnence <Pune 
grande rSvolution sur Vagricidture, le commerce^ 
et les carts (1808) ; and (8) De la disette et de la 
surahondance en Prance ; des moyens de pr^enir 
Vune en iseUant T autre d profit et cCemphTi&r les 
trop grandes variations dans le pries des grains^ 
1821. Laboulini^re recommended a system of 
reserves ci domicile (home-stores). In years of 
plenty associations were to be formed, protected, 
and helped by the state, and local authorities were 
to buy corn at the market price, with the proviso 
that the farmer was to keep it in store until the 
next year of scarcity, when it was to be sold. 
The farmer, who had been paid in cash at the 
time of the purchase, was to get either a share 
of the profit or an indemnity proportionate to 
the length of time during which the corn had 
been stored in his granaries. B. oa. 

LABOUR. In everyday life we speak of 
tjie labour either of man or of domesticated 
animals (see Wealth of Natiom, od. MUulloch, 
supp, note i.). The earlier economists too, 
as a rule, sought merely to interpret popular 
language. “The Wealth of Natiom contains 
scarcely a definition” (Senior, Pol. Econ.^ p. 5). 
Adam Smith in general restricts the term labour 
to human exertion, while speaking, on occasion, 
of “labouring cattle” ( Wealth of Nations, bk. ii. 
oh. i,). He, however, departs from popular 
usage when he asserts that in agriculture 
“Haturelaboursalongwith man” (hk. ii. ch. v.). 
*!But MUulloch, insisting on the absence of any 
fundamental distinction between the operations 
of domesticated animals, of machinery, and of 
nature, defines labour as including each ; “any 
sort of action or operation, whetl^r performed 
by man, the lower animals, machinery, or 
natural agents, that tends to bring about any 
desirable result ” (loc. cit cp. J. B. Say, Corns 
Complet d'^conomie Politique Pratique, 1828- 
80, pt. i. ch. ix. pp. 239-40, also TraiU d'fleam- 
omie Politique, 2nd ed., 1814, hk. i. ch. vii. 
pp. 62-63. See Senior’s criticism, Pol. Peon., 
ed. 1872, p. 67). If, however, this be the 
logical outcome of popular usage, the lino of 
thought it indicates is from the economic stand- 
point irrelevant. In the department of produc- 
tion man stands forth as, with more or less 
success, subjugating the rest of nature, a task in 
which his labour is certainly more efficient in 
proportion as he utilises, rather than combats, 
nature’s forces. It is, doubtless, also more 
efficient the more he is aided by the capitalised 
labour of the past, whether that be realised in 


domesticated animals or inanimate machinery. 
jSTevertheless, in the department of distribution 
the contrast between labour and capital is ol 
fundamental importance. Both these distinc- 
tions MUulloch’s definition tends to obscure. 
Confusion in the subject matter is the natural 
sequence of such a wide interpretation of the 
term labour, just as on the other hand confusion 
ensues when, on the strength of an analogy 
indicated by Adam Smith ( W. of N., bk. ii. ch. 
i.), hut valid only for certain purposes and 
within certain limits (see Labour, Skilled). 
CAPirAL is made, as by Say (Oours Complet, pt. 
i. pp. 284-285, 316) and MUulloch {Prin- 
ciples, 6th ed. pp. 294-295), to include, for 
general purposes, the labour power or even the 
person of the labourer (cp. Bohm-Bawerk, 
Positive Theory of Capital, trans. Wm. Smart, 
1891, pp. 60-64). Hence most economists, to 
adapt the term labour to scientific use, have 
restricted its signification (cp. Sidgwick, Princi- 
ples, 3rd. ed. p. 61). 

Again, the era of machinery, with its sub- 
stitution of intelligence for strength (Marshall, 
Economics, vol. i. hk. iv. ch. ix.), has widened 
the popular conception of labour ; still, physical 
exertion is the paramount idea. Scientific 
analysis, however, has resulted in including 
mental exertion also. From the economic stand- 
point the cabinet minister, or the entreprenezir, 
laboursno lessthan the navvy. Hence particular 
discussions necessitate qualifying epithets, e.g. 
ufis/dlled labour, or labour of management. At 
the same time, it appears that the extension of 
the conception adopted by Coiiroelle-Seneuil 
and others, and implied in the phrase “labour 
of saving” {travail d’4pargne), is a departure 
from the ideas and language of everyday life, 
accompanied by no corresponding gain for the 
purposes of science (cp. Bbhm-Bawerk on 
“Laboiir Theories” of the origin of interest, 
in Capital and Interest, Eng. trans., 1890, bk. 
V. p. 300 seq.). 

Economists are, however, at one with popular 
usage in regarding labour as, on the whole, irk- 
.some exertion, or such as would not be under- 
gone but for the stimulus of some ulterior aim, 
e.g, the desire to provide for present or future 
needs, or, it may be, to avoid the lash. (On the 
comparative inefficiency of the latter stimulxts, 
see Oairnes, The Slave Power, 2nd ed., 1863, 
p. 44 seg.'^. J, B. Say’s definition, “action 
siiivie, dirig^e vers un but” {TraiU, 2nd ed., 
vol. ii. p. 476), is simple but too comprehen- 
sive ; since, as Senior points out, it covers “a 
walk taken for the purposes of health, and 
even the exertions of an agreeable converser” 
(appendix 1 to “Whately’s Logic, ed. 1856, p. 
283). And, as the same author elsewhere re- 
marks, “Ordinary language does not allow ua 
to consider those undergoing labour who exert 
themselves for the mere purpose of amusement” 
{Pol. Boon., ed. 1872, p. 67). High authorities. 
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it is trae, have regarded labour as essentially 
disagreeable (see J. S. Mill, FrindphSt bk. i. 
cli. i. § i,). Jevons, however, while empha- 
sising the paiiiMness of labour, admits that, 
when the irksomeness of beginning is over, the 
worker, entering into the spirit of his work, 
fmds in it for a time an excess of pleasure ; and 
only when he begins to grow weary does the 
Utility of labour itself again approach 
zero, after which the irksomeness increases, till 
the labourer desists when the disutility of labour 
en[uals the utility of the reward (Theory of Tol, 
Eeorh.^ oh. v.). Labour, it thus appears, though 
in general a Discommodity (s'.-y.), is not uni- 
versally painful (cp. Sidgwick, 3rd 

ed. pp. 43-44, 67 n. ff.). 

To sum up, labour is effort, bodily or mental, 
put forth by human beings, not exclusively for 
the sale of the pleasure immediately associated 
therewith, but, partly or wholly, with a view 
to the attainment of some ulterior object (cp. 
Jevons, Theory i 2nd cd. p. 183 ; Marshall, 
TJconomics, 5th ed. bk. ii. ch. iii. § 2). 

Senior (in appendix i. to Whately’s Logic, 
ed. 1856, p. 233) asserts that “the word Labour 
signifies both the act of labouring and the result 
of that act” (see M'Culloch’s criticism, that the 
phrase “accumulated labour” is “merely a 
compendious, though inaccurate, mode of signi- 
fying the accumulated products or results of 
labour” — Wealth of Nations, M'CullocVs ed. 
p. 435 n.). We certainly do consider labour 
with reference either to its internal or its ex- 
ternal aspect, — ^to the mental and physical ex- 
penditure or to its productivity. The one is 
in no sense a measure of the other. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether exact quantitative treat- 
ment is in either case possible (see Wealth of 
Natiom, bk. i ch. v. ; Jevons, Theory, 2nd ed. 
124-125, 221 ; Sidgwick, Principles, 67 n., 
100). At all events, economists have usually 
restricted themselves to an analysis of the de- 
termining elements of (1) intensive “ quantity 
of labour ” (see Nicholson, JEff'eets of Machinery 
on Wages (1892), pp. 11-12, 26, 45 seq., 7*7 
seq.), or (2) efficiency. The latter includes, 
firstly, the causes which influence individual 
efficiency (see Walker, Wages Question, pt. i 
ch. iii. ; Sidgwick, Principles, 3rd ed. bk. i. 
ch. iv. §§ 4, 6), secondly, the nature of the 
organisation of labour (see Marshall, toTwwiw, 
vol. i. hk. iv. ch. viii. to xiii. ; Sidgwick, 
Principles, hk. i. ch. iv. §§ 6-8. See also 
Division of Labour; Efficiency of Labour; 
Industry, Organisation op). 

Man's labour cannot produce matter but only 
utilities (see Productive Labour). Even 
thus, however, its rdle, as Locks (q.u.) shows, is 
sufficiently important. The American Indians, 
though they have a fruitful soil, “yet, for want 
ofimproving it by labour, have not one-hundredth 
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and is clad worse than a day lalanirer 
in England” {Ciuil Government, bk. ii. § 41. — 
cp. Wealth ofNatio^is, bk. L end of ch. i). In- 
deed, to the labour of appropriation alone is due 
much that is commonly attributed to the bounty 
of nature (see Capital, cp. Locke, Civil Govemir 
ment, bk. ii. §§ 40-43). “Labour was the 
first price, the original purchase money that was 
paid for all things ” ( Wealth of Nations, bk. i. 
ch, V. cp. introd. p. 1). It is, at any rate, 
evident that the aggregate of labour involved 
in the production of any commodity includes 
much more than that immediately concerned. 
To form the “strange caLilogue” (Locke, (7ivil 
Government, hk. ii. § 43), a practically intinite 
regress of acts must be taken into account, 
many of which, however, since they enter into 
the iinal act of production in merely intinitesiinal 
quantities, may, in practice, be neglected (cp. 
J. S. Mill, Principles, bk. i. ch. ii. § 1). For 
certain, though not for all purposes, the hdmur 
indirectly involved may be treated as condensed 
in the material atid immaterial capital immedi- 
ately employed (st'o Eicardo, JVinripks, ch. i. 
§§ 3, 4 ; — Bohm-Bawerk, Capitid and Interest, 
trails. Wm. Smart, 1890, pp. 97-102, 297-300; 
and bk. vi., especially p. 375 seq. — Wieser, 
Natural Value, trans. G. A. iMalloch, 1893, 
bk. v. ch. ix. X.). 

[An exhaustive treatment of such a firadamontal 
conception as labour would involve a <li^eus8ion 
of many of the most vf.xed questiouH in econo- 
mics. See Comfort, Staxuahi) of ; Poi’iiLaTiON ; 
Propbrtt ; Socialism ; Vah'k ; Vaiatr, Stan- 
dard OF ; Waoes ; and authoritien cited in text. 

The subject is admirably treated in Prof. J. S. 
Nicholson’s PrinctpfejJ qfPoL Econ., vol i., 1898, 
bk. i. ch. V.] A. B. c. 

LABOUE AND CAPITAL. The employ- 
ment of those two terms as the antithescffl of one 
another has for long been a commonplace oF 
popular discuanion. Disputes between capital 
and labour, the interests of capital, and the 
claims of labour, are topics familiar to every 
student of journalistic ami periodical literature. 
Nor is it until the last few years that any 
serious doubt has been thrown in economic 
treatises upon the reality and appropriateness 
of the antithesis. The prominence, which has 
lately been given in those treatises to the 
functions of the employer in the production of 
wealtli, and to his share in its distribution, 
has tended to substitute a new antithesis, for, 
on the one hand, trade disputes, it is seen, arise 
between employers and employed rather than 
between capitalists as such and labourers as 
such, and, on the other, if there be an antithesis 
between capital and labour, the employers, as 
such, may claim a place together with the em- 
ployed in the ranks of labour. A group of 
writers, among the more distinguished of whom 
have been Bagehot in our own country# 
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have shown that the employer is the moving 
and the guidiag spirit of modern industry, 
organised, as it is, on the grand scale ; and 
that he may, with the remarkable development 
of the banking and bill-broking system which 
has obtained in England and America, own but 
a fraction of the capital employed in Ms busi- 
ness. Aocordmgly capitalists may furnish Mm 
with capital, and labourers may offer to him 
their labour ; and, if either of these two parties 
has a quarrel with the other, they only fight 
from behind the back of the employer, who has 
to bear the real brunt of the conflict. From 
this point of view, undoubtedly, the disputes, 
which occupy so prominent a place in popular 
discussion, are misnamed disputes between capi- 
^tal and labour, and should more properly be 
called disputes between Employers and Em- 
ployed {q.'o,). Again, recent writers on eco- 
nomics in England, like Professors Marshall and 
SiDQWiCK, have exhibited a disposition to 
consider the earnings of employers as belonging 
to the same genus as the wages of labourers ; 
and although they may, making allowance for 
the human element involved, consider that both 
are determined by the same general principles 
as those which apply to the remuneration of 
capital, they have unquestionably tended to 
shift the antithesis from the position it has 
occupied in ordinary speech. For, if there be a 
real opposition between capital and labour, then 
the second member of the antithesis will include, 
on the arrangement of their treatises followed 
by those recent wiiters, a class which popular 
X3hraseology would certainly assign to the first. 
This alteration, despite the important develop- 
ments of economic thought with which it is 
connected, and of consequences of no small 
pertinence to the validity of the arguments 
commonly employed in the discussions which 
have centred about the antithesis, has scarcely 
as yet established itself firmly even in scientific 
speech, and for the most part the phrase is 
used in its old familiar sense. It is in this 
sense that Mr. G. Howell, describing the history 
of Trade Unions, calls his hook. Conflicts of 
Capital and Labour. It is in this sense that 
che late Mr. W. T. Thornton entitled his well- 
known treatise, TJie Claims of Labour. And 
it was largely in this sense also that Karl Marx 
gave the designation of Das KapUal to his 
epoch-making hook ; while it is certainly in this 
sense that many, if not most, of his numerous 
disciples, less acute in their economic analysis 
and less competent in their employment of 
subtle dialectic than their , master, have been 
led into perverse interpretations of the con- 
stitution of industrial society. Ho doubt the 
employment of the term in this sense has given 
rise to serious misapprehension which might 
have been corrected by a more scientific analysis. 
But the employment is so stereotyped that Mr. 


Popular Welfare, is compelled to have recourse 
again and again to the familiar contrast, 
although he discerns clearly enough the fallacies 
it has occasioned. 

It may be asked whether the antithesis 
between labour and capital is a reality ; and 
the scientific answer states that it is both real 
and unreal. So far as the production of wealth 
is concerned, employers and employed are co- 
operating partners, and so, indeed, are labour 
and capital. In modem industrial society 
either of the two partners requires the services 
of the other. Hor are they merely necessary 
to one another, but it is their true interest that 
they should both be as efficient as possible. 
The more efficient they are, the larger will be 
the total amount of wealth produced ; and the 
wealth so produced determines the absolute 
size of their shares in its distribution. It is 
the true interest, therefore, of the employers 
that the employed should earn sufficient wages 
to maintain them in the utmost ' efficiency of 
body, mind, and character ; and it is the true 
iuterest of the employed that the earnings of 
the employer should be adequate to induce him 
to put forth his utmost powers in the organisa- 
tion and development of Ms business. And 
similarly capital, requiring labour to co-operate 
with it in the production of wealth, needs as 
efficient labour as possible ; and labour cannot 
dispense, without suffering for it, with capital 
of adequate quantity and quality. But neither 
efficient labour nor 'adequate capital will be 
forthcoming if it be discouraged by the small- 
ness of its reward. So far, therefore, as the 
production of wealth is concerned, the interests 
of the twO' parties are harmonious, and the 
antithesis is unreal and misleading. But, given 
the production of wealth, the antithesis is 
strictly applicable to the distribution of the 
wealth so produced. Here employers and 
employed, and similarly capital and labour, 
find their interests conflict ; for, the larger the 
share of the one party, the smaller must inevit- 
ably be the share of the other. When the 
older economists maintained that wages could 
not rise save at the expense of profits, just as 
when they insisted on the inelastic character of 
the wages-fund, they were possessed by the 
conception of a law of diminishing returns 
contracting the area of profitable employment 
of capital, and they did not keep continually 
present to their minds the possibiliiy of in- 
creased production. Later inquiry has shown 
that an increase of wages, and also a diminution 
of the hours of the working -day, may be 
accompanied, if it only result in greater effici- 
ency and a larger output, by no decrease — 
sometimes even by an increase — ^in the profits 
of employers and the earnings of capital. But, 
when once the amount of production is fixed, th« 
possibilities of contests, bitter and protracted, 
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then, as the production of wealth is concerned, 
the antithesis between labour and capital,— 
whether wo interpret the phrase in the familiar 
sense, which would he more scientifically ex- 
pressed as an antithesis between employers 
and employed, or whether w'e use labour and 
capital in the wider signification of agents in 
the production of wealth (including employers 
under the head of labour) — ^is certainly unreal ; 
but, so far as the distribution of wealth is 
concerned, it is as pertinent as it is real 
The soientifio observer must hero content him- 
self with the sage, if ambiguous, counsel that 
neither party will act well or wisely for its 
permanent interests if it pushes any advantage 
it may happen to possess in the distribution 
of wealth so far as to affect prejudicially its 
production. It will tlien commit the en-or, 
celebrated in fable, of '‘slaying the goose which 
laid the golden eggs. ” But the application of this 
wise caution to practice is beset with so much 
dijSiculty that it may seiwo to restrain excess 
rather than to offer positive guidance. The 
combatants may be usefully reminded of their 
necessary dependence on one another, but they 
will not on that account he disposed to forget 
the inevitable opposition of their interests. 
Labour and capital will continue to be opposed 
in popular parlance ; and the scientific student 
will he compelled to allow that the opposition 
has a basis in reason. The antithesis, therefore, 
whether the terms bo used in a narrower or 
wider sense, cannot be said to be unreal. But 
it must he added that it has undoubtedly boon 
responsible for no little amount of error. Partly 
this error has arisen from the jmrtioular ex- 
pression given to the antithesis, and partly 
from mistaken ideas which have lain beneath 
it. Unquestionably the advocates of the claims 
of labour have frequently forgotten to consider 
the effects of the measures they support upon 
the production of wealth, and to remember 
that their constituents are equally interested 
with their opponents in increasing, or at least 
maintaining undiminished, that production. 
The idea of "making work by abstaining 
from work” is as delusive as it is attractive 
and popular, but it ignores the fact that 
production is the only source of distribution. 
Undoubtedly, too, it is possible that a strike 
may drive away a trade from a town, a district, 
or a country, and that the ultimate gain of a 
dispute may never bo sufficient to compensate 
for the temporary loss. And, again, employers 
have not been always too ready to recognise the 
serious mischief of underpaid or degraded labour; 
and the history of the factory laws affords a 
. warning, by no means unneeded, that em- 
ployers — as indeed also parents and the nation 
at large — ^may at times of pressiire sacrifice the 
permanent welfare of a country to its apparent 
immediate needs. Such errors as these connect 
themselves with an excessive emphasis laid 


upon the antithesis between labour tird capital. 
Others arise from defective analysis, which the 
more scientiiie. expn^ion of the antithesis has 
done something to correct. The ardent hopes 
which wore fonned of the tliajippearance of 
industrial diKpuies with the inauguration of a 
system of co-operative production, oonnect 
themselves with such a fanity aualy.^is. On the 
one hand, the importance of the played by 
the employer, and the dillieulty of discovering 
any effective substitute for him in co-ojicrative 
management, have been slurrai by the setting 
I’ of capital in antithesis to lal>our ; for it would 
then seem that it is only the acquisition of 
capital by labourers which is nccdi'd to remove 
that antithesis. On the other haml, a more 
dee])ly rooted fallacy lies lieneath. For the 
antithesis is not so nnu*h Iw^twcHm the abstrac- 
tions capibil and labour as it i.H hetween the 
concrete rcalitie.s capitalists and labourers. 
The abstractions admit of reconciliation, but 
such reconciliation does not remove tiifliculties, 
which, so long a.H the main ekmeiits of human 
nature remain unaltered, must arise l>etwwii 
men and women, capitalists and lalwirers. It 
is the individuals, and not the gro«i>8 only, 
which are liable to quarrel, and,d»y settingup 
an antithosia between the grou|is m such, we 
are only too likely to forget the failings of tiie 
individuals who compose them. This subtle 
influence, which seems to attach to an abstrac- 
tion, is probably resiKJuaible for another fallacy 
which may be noticed. It is a favourite 
practice with writers of a socialistic tondenoy, 
while laying immense stress on the mischievous 
nature of cjqatal and the capitalmtio system, 
and emphasising its inherent hostility to the 
.interests of labour, to withdraw at the same 
time its pretended title to a useful plsw^ in 
the industrial economy by maintaining its 
original identity with latour. Out of klwur 
it has come ; and to labour its wrongful gains 
rightfully belong. If machinery be used in 
the production of wealth, it is in its origin the 
product of labour, and capital as such mskm 
no contribution to that production. This 
reasoning, which occupies a prominent position 
on the i)ages of most socialistic treatises, is 
generally accompanied by a tendency to ignore, 
or to minimise, the functions of the employer ; 
and in this respect it may bo attributed to the 
faulty analysis which the altered statement of 
the antithesis between capital and labour has 
served to correct But, as a matter of fact, 
while professing to insist on the antithesis, it 
endeavours in reality to remove jta foundation. 
For, if capital be in its source and origin but 
labour, why should the two terms be opjwsed t 
The true answer is that the development of a 
phenomenon may be different from its origin, 
and may work such a change as to make it at 
onee unreal and inaccurate to resolve the 
phenomenon into its primary source. In the 
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modern world what is known as capital is so 
distinct from what is known as labour that 
to explain the functions of the one by those 
of the other is to confuse and not to enlighten. 
It is a distortion of language and a misrepre- 
sentation of fact to argue that capital fulfils 
no function of its OAvn in the production of 
wealth because it may ultimately have found 
its source in labour. The question is, what is 
it now, . and not what it may have been a 
generation or more ago. The contention of 
the Austrian school of economists represented 
by Bohm-Bawerk, who regards capital as being 
essentially an exchange of present goods for 
future goods, is rarely more convincing than 
when its dialectic is employed in refuting that 
of Marx. One of the strongest reasons for the 
necessity of organisation to protect the interests 
of labour in the form of trade unions is that 
capital can afford to wait for the future, while 
labour, isolated and unorganised, cannot hold 
out for a reserve price, but must seek employ- 
ment in the present. In this sense, then, there 
is a real antithesis, and it is an antithesis, not 
between employers (as such) and employed, 
but between capital and labour. 

[Besides the books mentioned in the text the 
student may he referred to those under Arbitra- 
tion j Conciliation, Boards of ; Employers and 
Employed ; Strikes ; and Trade Unions. The 
particular passages which should he studied in 
the hooks mentioned in the text are Walker, 
Wages Question, chs. i., xiii., xiv., and xv. — 
Bagehot, Economic Studies, pp. 62 and 63. — 
Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy, hk. ii. 
chs. i., viii., and ix, — Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, bk. iv. chs. vi, and xii. ; bk. vi. chs. 
i., ii,, vi., vii., and viii. — Howell, Conflicts of 
Capital arid Labour, ch. iv. — Bohm-Bawerk, TJ^e 
Positive Theory of Capital (Smart’s translation), 
hk. ii. chs. i. and ii. — Capital and Interest (Smart’s 
translation), hk. vi. — Cp, also Nicholson’s Prin- 
ciples of Political Eemomy, bk. i. chs. v. and vi., 
for definitions of labour and capital.] l. l. p. 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT. The develop- 
ment of the English labour department may be 
briefly traced as follows. In 188$ the board 
of trade was charged with the duty of supple- 
menting, correcting, and systematising the 
statistics relating to labour, which had hitherto 
been only incidentally furnished in official 
reports. Mr. John Burnett, the general secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
was, accordingly, appointed to the newly-created 
post of “labour correspondent,” and, with his 
assistance, the comm’ercial department of the 
hoard of trade proceeded to draw up several 
volumes of wages statistics and to issue annual 
reports on trade unions and strikes. The serv- 
ices of experts also began to be engaged to fur- 
nish the hoard of trade with reports on special 
topics of industrial interest from time to time. 

In 1893 the staff engaged in this work was 
enlarged, quartered in a separate office, and 


placed under the immediate control of a new 
official called the “commissioner for labour,” 
and the labour department, thus equipped, 
undertook the task of preparing for monthly 
issue a journal called The Labour Gazette, in 
addition to the annual and other reports above 
mentioned. And, in 1896, an officer of the 
department was appointed to exercise the powers 
given to the board of trade by the Conciliation 
Act of that year. But the department has 
remained subject to the general supervision of 
the controller-general of the commercial, labour, 
and statistical departments of the hoard of trade, 
and is not represented in parliament by a special 
ministerial chief. Thus, factories, chemical 
works, and mines are inspected by the home 
office ; the care of emigrants, seamen, and rail- 
way servants is entrusted to other departments 
of the board of trade ; the protection of the 
accumulated capital of the working classes de- 
volves on the registry of friendly societies ; the 
superintendence of the action of local authorities 
as regards education, sanitation, and poor relief 
is divided between the education office and the 
local government hoard ; while the post officoj 
the war office, and the admiralty, and several 
other departments are large employers of labour. 
All these functions are discharged quite inde- 
pendently of the labour department of the 
board of trade. 

Nor does that department, in its turn, mono- 
polise the duty of preparing labour statistics, — 
a duty which is to a very large extent per- 
formed by the above-mentioned administrative 
departments in tbe course of their ordinary 
reports, while the task of preparing a decennial 
census of the occupations of the people is as- 
signed to the general register office. Neverthe- 
less, the labour department is doing a large 
amount of very useful statistical work, as illus- 
trated by the following record of its publications 
during the first eight years of its existence 
(namely) : — 

“ Six Annual Reports on Trade Unions ” {Pari. 
Papers, c. 5104 of 1887 : c. 6506 of 1888 ; c. 5808 
of 1889 ; c. 6475 of 1890 ; c. 6990 of 1898-94, 
and c. 7436 of 1894). — “Five Annual Reports 
on Strikes and Lockouts” {ParL Papm, c. 
5809 of 1889 ; c, 6176 of 1890 ; o. 6476 of 
1890-91 ; c, 6890 of 1893-94, and 7403 of 1894). 
— “Returns of Wages Published between 1830 
and 1886” [Pari Papers, c. 6172 'of 1887}.— 
“Return of Wages Paid in the Principal Textile 
Trades” [Pari. Papers, c. 5807 of 1889)— “Re- 
turn of Wages Paid in the Minor Textile Trades ” 
[Pari Papers, c. 6161 of 1890). — “Return of 
Wages Paid in Mines and Quarries ” [Pari. Papers, 
c. 6455 of 1890-91).— “Return of Wages Paid to 
the Police and to Persons Employed on Roads and 
at Gas and Water Works ” {Pari Papers, c. 6715 
of 1892).—“ Report on Wages of Manual Labour ” 
{Pari Papers, c. 6889 of 1893-94). — “Report on 
Sweating in the East End of London” {Pari 
Papers, c. 831 bf 1887). — “Report on Rates of 
Wages in Belgium” {Pari Papers, c. 5269 of 1888). 
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— ** Export on Sweating in Leeds*’ (Pari Pajm% 
c, 6518 of 1888).— **Keport on the CondMon of 
Nail Makers and Small Chain Makers’* (ifowe (if 
Oomniom Papers, 885 of 1888). — “Eeturns of 
Expenditure by Working Men” (Pari. Pap&rSi 
c, 5861 of 1889).— “Eeport on Profit-Sharing” 
(Pari. Papers, c. 6267 of 1890-91).— “Report on 
Wa^es and the Cost of Productioil ” (Pari. Papers^ 
e. 6585 of 1890-91). — “Two Reports on Alien 
Immigration from Europe to the United States of 
America” (Pari. Papers, c. 7113 of 1893-94). — 
“ Report on Agencies and Methods for Dealing with 
the Unemployed ” (Pari. Papers, c. 7182 of 1893- 
94),—“ Two Reports on the Volume and Effects of 
Recent Immigration from Eastern Europe into the 
United Kingdom ” (Pari. Papers, q. 7406 of 1894). 
— “ Reporton Profit-Sharing”( Pari. Papers, c. 7458 
of 1894). — “Report on the Fishing Apprentic'o- 
ship System ” {Pari. Pojjcr.s', c. 7576 of LH94) ; and 
the Labour Gazette, Lomlon. — “Public Labour Ex- 
changes in Germiiuy,” JiJeon. Journals hfar. 1908. 

There are similar departments in the Dominion 
of Canada, the United States, Germany, and 
France. The United States an<l Franco puhlisli 
a Bulletin du Travail monthly like our Labour 
Gazette (see Buiuau of Laboue, and Buhbau of 
LaBOUB in tub pNITKl) STATES). T. O. S. 

LABOUR EXCHANGE, 

l. The Pruposid, p. 620; II. 'Plio Bchemo, p. 520; III. 

Labour Exofiaiigo Notes, p. 621 ; IV. The Principles 

on which Labour Notes were baaed, p. 622. 

This term is sometimes used loosely as tlio 
equivalent of labour registry (see also Bouk-sb 
DU TjaAVAiL). Accurately and historically it 
applies to a class of institutions which found 
much theoretical favour amongst early co- 
operators and the associates of Robert Owen’s 
propaganda. Numerous labour exchanges, 
marts, and banks flourished in England in 1832, 
1833, and 1834 for the direct exchange of the 
products of labour according to the amount of 
labour expended in making them, witliout the 
intervention of money or the expenses of the 
ordinary machinery of distribution. Their 
fundamental principle was the doctrine tlmt 
labour is the source of all wealth, and labour- 
cost the true measure of value : the operation of 
this principle was considered to bo interfered 
with and distorted by the intervention of money, 
a monopolised and limited commodity, as a 
medium and essential of exchange. Tlie ex- 
changes met a popular requirement, and, had 
the constant eflbrts of the more clear-headed 
among their directors boon successful in main- 
taining a strict commercial system of valuation, 
might have been long-lived. But the labour- 
value theory, and the conventional rating of all 
labour at sixpence an hour for purposes of valua- 
tion ih exchange, or for labour notes, defeated 
these efforts. The valuation of the price of 
materials was also a constant difficulty. Sharp 
tradesmen took labour-notes in thoir shops, and 
picked out the goods in the exchanges that were 
saleable at a profit on their labour value.” 
This process accelerated the accumulation of 


stocks so that no one cared to take at tlie price 
of sixpence per hour for the time of their makem: 
the “labour-note” became depreciated pari 
passu with this depreciation of ilm security on 
which it rested ; its depreciation enabled traders 
who took it to skiiu the deposits still closer, 
until the goods in stock, and the labour-note, 
had fallen to a commercial value below thaf 
■which the workman of average skill conhi earn 
in the ordinary labour market in tlie time repre- 
sented by their priee, and tho exchanges one by 
one collapsed, after furnishing a v.'ry inteiesting 
illustration to tho history of theories of value. 

[The VrLsis, 1832*34. — Holyoake, lUstarp aj 
Go - operation. — Xoyes, A mrrknn ; 

GazeUe of iMbtnir MxcLnnges\ IHU3-34.— B. dnues, 
Co-ojierative Pnxiudum (1894), eh. viit.-— 
JCxchauffes. — The ih’nniiiybua ludHmr tuje 
GazctG, -~-Gfrzrfte of the Kri'hitmjf Bazaars.] 

K. t). 

The history of this movement may be be.Ht 
brought under four hearts: i. The PronaMi. 
n. 'The Behrancs ill. Litlnmr K/rhnmjr Sitirs. 
IV. Tlw Prindpks^ mi ithkJt lahimr JJxehiUfjes 
urre based, 

i. The /^ropmti. In 1820 li Owen wrote 
that there were tlirce stages in tire history oi 
exchange: (1) Irarter, whieli ariiuitted “the only 
ecjuitable principle of exchange,” whicli was to 
exchange “the HupiKJsorl value of labnir in one 
article against the amount of lalmur nnitainetl in 
any other article ” (“ Beport to County rd Lanark,” 
AuttLiotrraphp, ii. 278). As wealth increased, 
barter Irocame imjamsiblo. anti (2) artificial ex* 
change, or exchanj^e through some medium with a 
value of its own, introrluccri the c*mimei\ual stage, 
which forgot “the natural stamlaril of labour.” 
But the iucreane of wealth was suiierstHhng the 
use of the gohl anti silver stamlurd, and hud 
partly done so tluring the snsjamsion of cash pay- 
ments between 1797 ami 1819 (ib. p. 266). 

(3) The third stage k'gau when iixchasiKc would 
be “equitable ” m iirthe first stage, ami by 
of a medium, aa in the aeconrl stage. The new 
merlium, in onler to retlnct withrmt detlecting the 
“natural stumlard of value,” should not poMcM 
a value of its own. What vtm it to l»e I Englanti 
had solved the question In 1797 by making the new 
medium banknote*. I'he new mmlimn waa In l» 
paper. This plan only rliflercd from it* reidisiitiou 
in BuggcKting a diiy*«nit for an hour-unit. In 
1823 he n‘coinmcn»it5rl “notes rtqwncnting any 
nnmlwr of “days* Jabotir or part of a rlay's 
h\u>xiT ** {Mi/mis of Meelinfjs in imMin, p. 127 ). 
“Erjuitablo labour exchange” applki* therefore 
to b.’U'tcr aa well as to ©xchaiigo by ial»mir notes. 

n. 7%e Behme, The Pint Sclmm (1827-30) 
is often attributed to .bwiah Wahukn, who after 
assisting in the diHastrous commutnstio experiment 
of Owen at New llamiony (18*3-27 ; for Owen’s 
plan, see loslow) I»ecanm an iwlividualist. No 
account is obtotaable of Warren’s first exi»erinwnt 
(c. 1828) at Cincinimti. Wiirmfs New Harmony 
experiment (1842) is thus described by Mncdoriald : 
the purchaser paid s» otsk wiiolcsah* prices plus 5 
par cent fi>r general expenses and wided a promise 
to labour for, say, the hour during which the 
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storekeeper attended to him ; he then valued his 
promise in kind (or in cash ?) and redeemed it 
accordingly (Noyes, pp. 96, 97). We do not read 
of the storekeeper hnying with lahour-notes but 
with cash, and in 1852 Warren said it was his rule 
that what was bought with cash must be sold for 
cash [Equitable Commerce by Josiah Warren, pp. 
S5, 91, 92, 109, etc.). The labour-notes were 
merely a medium for paying store servants for 
their trouble in kind. The only interest of the 
scheme is that it was a co-operative store. Warren 
had ulterior views no doubt, but these were to be 
carried out by corn-notes [see below). 

In England, at that date “co-operative society” 
meant a club whose members subscribed Is. a week 
or so to a “community fund,” or a fupd for start- 
ing an Owenite “village” in which producers 
should produce all that they wanted, and so turn 
communists; “trading associations” meant co- 
operative stores in the modern sense based on 
this community fund; and “union exchange" 
meant co-operative stores bought from co-operative 
producers. In August 1827 Dr. King grafted on 
“The London Co-operative Society” at 36 Red 
Lion Square, a “union exchange” [Co-qperatwe 
iJtaffazine, ii. 421), which Lovett called “The 
First London Co-operative Trading Association.” 
During September, Owen, then on a flying visit to 
England, saw Dr. King and induced him to divide 
the community fund amongst the members each 
month. In announcing this change (1st December 
1827), Dr. King wrote of his scheme as a scheme 
for “exchanging labour,” which meant buying and 
selling^at cost price, and as leading to everything 
Owen ever contemplated [ib. ii. 548). It is hard 
to see how the Owenite ideal of economical self- 
sulliciency could be obtained by a group of towns- 
men if they gave up the plan of a permanent com- 
munity fund. But there was one other possible 
method, alliance with other grou}is of co-operative 
producers. This method was probably present to 
Dr. King’s mind. Again on 1st October 1827 the 
Brighton co-operators, whose prophet was Dr. King, 
proposed a similar exchange union with labour- 
notes or “ notes for the value of so much labour 
as is brought in” [ib. p. 511). 

The example of London and Brighton spread 
through the kingdom, and we come to the second,, 
scheme (1829-34), whose diferentia is the alliance 
of co-operative societies, in the modern sense, 
through labour-notes. On 13th January 1830, 
“ The British Association for promoting Co-opera- 
tive Knowledge ” officially Jiroclaimed the federal 
idea (London, Oo-operatim Mct^gcizine, p. 28). the 
idea of forming what the (Quarterly Rem&w of 
November 1829 (p. 373) called “a bazaar of co- 
operative .shops.” Owen, who had permanently 
returned to England in the previous August, in- 
spired, but did not head the new departure. On 
28th April 1832, the Grists advertised an “ exchange 
bazaar” in New Road, Marylebone, then the bead- 
quarters of the British A.ssociation, “on an equit- 
able time valuation,” under the signatures of Dr. 
King and Maepherson. According to Lovett [lAfe, 
p. 47), this meant labour-notes.^ Owen, his hand 
being thus forced by his disciples, then published 


I The coinmission charged was SJ per cent® to Id. in Is. 


his full scheme [Crisis, 16th June 1832), with 
draft labour-notes [ib. 30th Jnne), and rules [ib. 
30th June and 8th September). Owen’s “ Institu- 
tion ” — as the headquarters of his “ Association of 
the Industrious Classes, founded 1831,” were called 
— was at Bromley’s Bazaar, Gray’s Inn Road. It 
had been a club for ventilating unpopular religious 
views, but was now quickly adapted to its new 
purpose. Deposits began 3rd September ; ex- 
changes, 17th September, and a branch office was 
opened 8th December in Blackfriars. The maxi- 
mum deposits in the Bromley Bazaar reached 
38,772 hours in one week, and after a month the 
branch office recorded 32,769 hours’ deposits, 
16,621 hours’ exchanges (Crms, ii. 7) ; (Holyoake 
writes £ for hours). The “ institution ” merged in 
the Blackfriars branch from January to May 1833, 
when it migrated to 14 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, whence it formed a Birmingham branch 
which opened on 29th July and 12th August 1833 
for deposits and exchanges respectively. This 
“institution” was by far the most important 
federal centre of the new movement, but while it 
invited non-members as well as members to deal 
with it, co-operative societies usually kept their 
organisations distinct from it. Owen undertook 
to absorb into it every trade, benefit, and co-opera- 
tive society in the kingdom [Crisis, 14th April 
1833), but a year later it abandoned industrial 
federalism [Crisis, 7th June 1834). In spite of this 
abandonment co-operative societies had been swept 
into the stream mainly by Owen. Pare (Owen’s 
son-in-law) and Dr. King turned their clubs, 
“trading associations,” and “union exchanges ” 
into “equitable exchanges,” federated ’throughout 
the length and breadth of the laud, and m a 
year or two were nearly all engulphed (Booth 
says “all but four,” Robert Oioen, p. 154, but see 
Working Men Qo-operaim's by Aclaud and Jones, 
p. 23). 

III. Labour Exchange Notes. “This little and 
apparently insignificant instrument would bring 
prosperity to all,” — so said Owen of the first of 
the notes repre.sGnted here [Crisis, 2nd October* 
1832), which bears date fifteen days after the 
Bromley bazaar stores were opened for Exchange. 
The example published in Lloyd Jones’s Life of 
Owen, 2nd ed., 1895, p. 240, is marked “Birming- 
ham Branch,” has no reference to an eight hours’ 
(lay (as the one given here has), but has the same 
pattern. “ The sun of truth ” recalls the titles of 
two Owenite newspapers, the daily and weekly 
True Sm. The beehive commemorates one of 
Owen’s favourite fables [Crisis, ii. 40). The 
scales of justice adorn, also, J. WaiTen’s corn- 
note of 1852. The note is in form a bill of 
exchange, and in substance a deposit - receipt, 
and therefore, unlike the lO.U.’s devised by 
Warren, precluded credit. It was transferable 
m name and fact, but not in law. The second 
and third of these notes were obviously issued by 
the “Loudon Co-operative Trading Association,'" 
and the word “ central ” indicates that they too 
were federating. There is no trace ot notes actually 
issued by this or any other co-operative society 
before April 1832. B. Nash, the secretary of 
Owen’s central association, whose name appears 
on the first note, often warned people against 
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notes IssiumI by nou-aOiliattsd, societies which or the idle. To discrimiriatc aceuratidy by having 
worki'il on nliyhtly ilitforeut Hues (CWses, i. regard to length of tr.iiuiug and to the ease or 
14.1) ; iH*rhiips this society was refernul to. On ditiiculty oC the labour attested !ty tlie note would 
1 4th April 1S11, “extensive premises in Red Lion have complicated a selieme of which the most 
t^quare, lately the Labour Exchange and Institu- vaunted merit was its simplicity, riwea himself, 
lion for the Working Chisses/’ were mlvertised for too, was conscious that, especially at first, the ways 
.sale ; these premises wore apparently referred to. and even the language of onliniwry busiuess must 
The third nde marks the point where the labour- be preservetl Hut his folhnv(‘rs, with few excep- 
stamlard degenerates into or emerges trom the tions, were witliowt iils<’rt'tiou, and uuijositiou was 
money standanL Owen’s first draft-note {Crm,% easy. Men brought goods that were unsaleable in 
20th June 1832) also stated that “the price of the ordinary marlnd, turntHl tlmm into labour- 
labour b 6d. an hour” ; but the rules explain notes, ami with these imlcs drew useful and sale- 
thafc this superscription only meant that materials able articltw from the .Ntores. If careful valuation 
were valued thus ; Warreu's notes, which he sug- had been mmlc for tlicm l»y a common pawn- 


gosted for general use, were as follows : — 


Cost the Limit of Prirr, Seven Hours Hot tmnsjauile \ 


(Figtire of Justice) 
Justice 


Duo to Jacob Smith 

SliVKN UOURH’ LAIiOR 
III House Kent 

orSKVKN-TWISbVH POUNDS of CORN 


Warreu’s circulating medium, which he forhatlc 


broker, the exchange .sucietiea luiglit, at a small 

expeuvu of dignity, have pur- 

’-12 i-ountb. 1 chased a longer lease of life. 

I’hc idea of a labour note was 
m Owen's mind m early as 
L^2t), In tliu Report to the 
Ht- t’ouuty of Unuirk, 1820 {Life^ 

voh ii. 207 A*/., he says that 
of CORN. M j}(^j jjiiiurjii {ifaiuianl of value 

— , i,,, in pruu'iple human lalwur,” 
“ the average of hmimn laknir or |K)wer may lie 


to circulate, in etlect substituted corn for labour, ascurtaine*! ; and, as it forms the easeuce of all 
just as this third note substitutes corn or lakmr wealth, its %'.duo in every article of proihico may* 
&S the standard of value. This mite is practically also Ui jisccrhdued, and its exchangeable value with, 
a bill of exchange ; only a technicality of Engli.sii all other valiuf.s fixed accordingly, the whole to be 


law prevents it being regarded as such. 


permaneut for u given period. Hniumt labour 


[Noyes, /L/imww Sfria/is/m — Benjamin Jones, would thus ac»purc its natural or iutriiiKio value” 
Oo-t>pemim ProditdWi (1804),, ch, viii. Ijalmur | (seeVALPE, MKAStmauF). 

Bxebauges. For corn note.s, ace 1 louse of Commons’ Owen continues fiA. p. 278), “To make labour 

discussion, llth and 12th June, 1822, and passages the atamliml of value It is necessary toaibertain 
from Adam Smith and Ix»cke cited by Western in the amount of it in all urlicles to be Iwught and 


support, and criticised by Ricardo,] 


sold. This is in fact already accomplished, and 


IV, The Tnneipies m which they wm bamL is ilenotoi by what in conimeme is technically 
As the AaswNAra were a paper currency termeii the ‘prime coat,’ or the net value of the 
based upon land, so Itobert Owkn proposeil in whole hdmur contained in any article of value the 
1820, and his societies tried to carry out in 1832, material eontainwt in or consumed liy the mauu- 
a currency based upon labour. His labour notes facture of the article forming a imrt of the whole 
were warrants issu^ on the strength of an hour's labour.” ** 'riie gcuuiim principle of barter was to 
labour, and entitling the holder to goods from the exchange the supjxwd prime cost or value of 
store of the issuing exchange ‘Ho the value of one labour in, one article the prime cost of, 

hour,” Articles were to be exchanged at cost price, or anmunt of laljour In, one article, against the 
cost being assumed to be simply the labour spent prime cost of, or amount of labour contained in 
on them, ifor the sake of bridging over the any other article. This ia the only equitable 
transition from the old currency to the new, principle of exchangi*," and it may 1w secured 
labour was valued at thl an hour. Thus at the without sacrifice of mmleru improvements (p. 270), 
labour bank in the Gothic Hall, Marylobone, thoM' “by jwrmitting the exchange to bo iimtio through 
who deposited goods at the stores were paid in a convoidcut medium to represent this value.” 
labour-notes according to the value of the goods tts He goes on ip. 304) : “A paisEir reprewiitatlve of 
so estimated, the value of iahour manufacluiMHl on the principle 

For several month.s there was every sign of of the now notes of the Bank of England will 
succe.s.s, and some Imndreils of IjOiuIou tradesmen serve for every puriiofte of their [the Msotdation’s] 
agreed to take the notes in payment firom their domeslio commerce or exdjangw and will be ksued 
customers. The prosperity of the co-operative only for intrinsic value reccivetl and in store.” 


exchanges cau.^ed the rise of spurious rival in- 
stitutions which soon forfeited the public con- 


It must b« eaitl that thew notw cannot fairly be 
coiuparetl with onlinary bank notes ; they were 


fidence, ami in the course of the year brought not is.sueil for profit or on a calculation of prob- 
themselves and tlunr models to a common ruin. able ilemands for payment, but simply to effect 
In any case no permanent prosperity could the exchange of two auppowd equivalents both 
have been expected. Beginning with the error of actually existing at the time of eiolmnge. Over- 
treating all value as a matter of cost and all issue was impossible, for the goesls might be said 
cost as labour, the promoters of the scheme were, to go xvith the notw, m witli bills of lading, 
besides, not equal to the task of distinguishing In theory they were always convertible.' H 
between the hour’s labour of the skilled and depreciation occurreil, it was Iwcause of the 
industrious and the hour’s labour of the unskillctl spreaei of disbelief in the possibility of carrying 
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out the couditions of the scheme, uot from the 
nature of the case owing to an issue beyond the 
needs of the public. 

[A. Held, SociaU QescUchte Mngla'nds (1881), 
i. 366-872. — Anton Menger, Recht auf den voll&n 
Arheitsertrag, 2nd ed. 1891, pp. 59, 94, cp. also 
pp. 89, 90, for the Arldtsgdd of Rodbertus, and 
passim for parallels from later socialistic writers, 
with whom the idea became very popular. — 
The idea occurs in W. Herbert’s pamphlet on 
Harmony, 1825, p. 32 ; and W. Thompson’s Dis- 
trilution of Wealth, 1824, p. 624. — G. J. Holy- 
oake. History of Co-operation (1876), vol. i. ch. 


viii. — Benjamin Jones, Co-operative Production 
(1894), ch. viii. (the best short account). 

Among the original authorities are the Crisis 
(organ of the co-operative societies), the Life of 
Lovett the chartist, and the Place Collection in 
the British Museum.] j. b. 

Other “labour notes” besides these, appear to 
have existed. The ibllowing is a description of a 
proof of one which is preserved in a collection 
made by Prancis Place, in four volumes of his, 
Owen’s, and similar authors’ writings ranging from 
1817 to 1832 on Labour Questions and Political 
Mconomy, 


Removed from the Gothic Hall to 
No, 17 Hertford Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

INDEPENDENT 


EXCHANGE 

The true standard 
of Value, is Labour 


Here is a view 
of a Gothic Hall 
4 stories high 
with 7 windows 
in front (copper plate) 


BAZAAR 


The Equitable 
reward of Labour 
is Equal Labour 


Deliver to the Bearer , Goods 
to the Vafue of hours labour 

/ blank \ 

\^not signed J 


At foot of the example from which this descrip- 
tion is taken, is written, it is believed in Place’s 
own handwriting — discontinued. 

The “ Gothic Hall ” referred to, or rather de- 
picted on the labour note described above, was in 
the New Road, Marylebone. It is described in an 
octavo page, broadside, in one of the four volumes 
collected by Place. The broadside says “ Labour 
Exchange was begotten in the years 1827 and 
1828,^ but was not bom until the month of April 
1832, when it came into existence in the New 
Road, Marylebone, where it continued for some 
time to girow and thrive, and promised in due time 
to become a full grown man. But unfortunately, 
in the month of September of the same year, it 
was placed at nurse ... in Gray’s Inn Road. 
. . . After undergoing about four months’ ignorant, 
experimental torture, it died, much lamented by 
all its real friends . . .’’ (Broadside is signed W. 
K., Charlotte Street, Portland Plftce, June 1835). 

LABOUR IN PRISONS. Sde Prison 
Labour. 

LABOUR IN RELATION TO THE LAAV. 
Under this heading it is proposed to sketch 
the general nature of the legal relations sub- 
sisting between wage -paid manual labourers 
and their employers. 

Eormerly, the law would not permit a work- 
man to practise a skilled trade unless he had 
served a regular apprenticeship ; and, in some 

1 First published and recommended in No. 1 and II 
of the Union Exchange Gazette, and afterwards continued 
through the columns of the Weekly Free Fress news- 
paper. 


industries, the ancient system of master, 
journeyman, and apprentice still survives. 
But, since the final repeal of the Statute of 
Apprenticeship (5 Eliz. c. 4) in 1814, it has been 
deprived of its legal sanction, and, in the larger 
industries, is rapidly becoming obsolete (see 
Apprenticeship ; Apprenticeship, Statute 
op). 

At the present day, the nature of the legal 
relations between employer and workman, de- 
pending, as it does, so largely 07\ the terms of 
the contract of service, varies very oonsider- 
ahly. In the average case, however, the work- 
men employed in the larger and better paid 
industries are engaged for about a fortnight, 
although the dbntraot is understood to be 
renewed at the end of that time, unless one or 
other of the parties shall have given a stipulated 
length of notice to terminate it- Every such 
contract is enforceable at law, so as to render 
liable to damages the employer ceasing to em- 
' ploy, or the workman ceasing to work without 
giving the stipulated notice, hut not so as to 
enable any court to compel specific perform- 
ance, or gi’ant an injunction against a contem- 
plated breach of the agreement. A workman 
leaving his employment voluntarily and with- 
out notice, cannot recover wages for the uncom- 
pleted period of service in the course of which he 
leaves. When summarily dismissed for no fault 
of his own, he can recover the full wages that 
would have become payable if he had received 
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tho proper notice ; but, if he lias been guilty of 
iniscoiniuot, lie can only recover the wages, of 
which, at the <late of his dismissal, payment is 
actually due. Tho typos of misconduct that 
will justify tho summtu'y dismissal of a work- 
man are ; {(t) dishonesty ; (2>) disobedience to 
lawful and reasonable orders ; (c) habitual 
neglect in tho discharge of ordinary duties ; 
(d) drunkenness, or gross immoral conduct ; 
and (e) incompetence ; but, if a workman be 
ordorea to do anything outside the sphere of 
the particular duties which ho has expressly or 
by implication undertaken to discharge, ho is 
not guilty of ‘‘disobedienexs to a rcjisoiiahle 
Ollier " in refusing to comply. 

An employer can recover damages from any 
person who has siiccocdcd in persuading his 
workmen to break their contracts with him, or 
in keeping them away from their work by 
force. He also has a right of action against 
any person who has employed Ids workmen* 
after receiving notice of their previous engage- 
ment to work for him. Ho can recover from 
the workmen themselves tho wag(‘a which their 
breach of contract has enabled them to earn 
elsewhere, and can even claim from the person 
who has wrongfully employed but not paid 
them, a sum cipii valent to the value of their 
services. Finally, ho can recover damages from 
any person who, by using or threatening to use 
violence, has deterred workmen from entering 
upon or renewing contracts to work for him, 
while any agreement that he may have made 
not to employ a particular workman .or class of 
workmen is “in restraint of trade,” and not 
enforceable against him. 

Conversely, a workman can recover damages 
from any person who has succeeded in persuad- 
ing his employer to break his contract with 
him, and he can even sue any person who, by 
threatening or using violence, has deterred him 
from entering upon or renewing a contract of 
service. Indeed, whatever may bo said of an 
employer’s freedom to choose his workmen may 
also bo said of a workman’s freedom to choose 
his employer. 

The contract between employer and workman 
almost always includes a definite agreement as 
to wages, and from tho sum agreed upon no 
deduction that is in contravention of the Truck 
Acts may be made (see Truck Acts). If tho 
wages are made payable “by the piece,” the 
employer, being under agreement to pay them 
at specified periods, and not to terminate tlie 
contract without giving a stipulated length of 
notice, is bound to find employment for the 
workman between the date of the notice and 
the date of tho temiination of the contract. 

'An undertaking is implied on the part of 
tho workman to confoi'm to tho general rules of 
discipline prevailing in the employer’s service, 
and, so far as relates to tho employer’s responsi- 
bility for his workmen’s ponsonal safety, there 


is implied, on his jmrt, an obligation to use 
due diligence to a.ssoeiate them with competent 
mates and superiors. 

On leaving bis employer’s service, a ^vorkmau 
cannot demand any testimonial of character. 
Testimonials given to him by ibrmcr employers, 
however, are his propjuly, although any person 
subsequently employing him may impair their 
value by writing an adverse opinion on the 
same paper. These “character- notes” are 
“ privileged,” and may, therefore, contain de- 
famatory statements without ex|».sing tho 
writer to an action for liliel But proof of 
malice will destroy the privilege, and, whereas 
wilful falsehood proves tlu» preHcnce of malice, 
truthfulness doe.s md. provt* its absence. A 
Workman writing (U* uttering a false character 
of hiimself is guilty of forgery. 

By the folli)wing atatnte.s, the legal relation of 
eiu) tloyer and workman h.%H been turther delineil 
The Preferential /*aifment<s m Ilankruptci/ Ad 
By this act. worknieii am given priority 
over certain other cluHse.H of mditors m respect of 
the wage.s duo to them from a bankrupt employer. 
Similar provisitins are contained in the Companies 
Acts 1SC2 and in respect of the wage.sdue 
Irom a company in process of winding up, 

The, BVyes Attackmmt AMitimi Jrf 1870.-*- 
Thls act forbid.s judges and nwiiistmtes to make 
orders for the attachment of workmen’s wages. 

The Truck Ads 1831 ami i8>T.‘““TlteNe acts 
compel employers to jaiy their workmen’s wages 
in coin and in full (see Truck Acts'. 

The Payment af Watjes in PttitHe Homes /Vo- 
hiMiion Ad 1883. — This act is, in its object, 
analogous to the Truck Acta, 

The Pmplot/eeT IJahilitp Ad 1880 ronif The 
UWkmefs Compehsution Ad 1807.-" acta 
amend the common law of mgltKemv ns applied 
to the conduct ef employee and workmen inter sf, 
by making every employer llibK in certain sjHjci- 
lied da-saes of ense.s, for tin* |H*rsonaI injuries caused 
to his workmen (see LlAiilt.iTY .\OT}. 

'The Faetoty Jri 1901. --The primary object 
of this act is tt> rt'gulate tho eondiliouK of labour 
in manufacturing establishments where “pro- 
tected per.sun»" (r>. women, young persons, and 
children) are employed ; hut wmw of its pro- 
visions he.tr directly upon the employment of 
a«lult males. Among other alalutm regulating the 
employment of protected perjwiiw, the Agricultural 
Gangs Act 1S67 ; the Children Dangerous Per- 
formances Act 1879 ; the Prevention of Cruelty 
to, and Protection of Children Act 1872 ; and 
the Shop Hours Acta 1892 and 1895, may here be 
noticed (seo Fautout Actr), 

The Trade Uimn Ads 1871, and 1876, ami tk 
Trade Umm {Provident Funds) /Id 1893,-- 
Tlsese acts have reiulere«i the property of the 
associations, formed by employers and workmen 
for the protection of their respertive interefits, 
legitimate objects of trusts, notwithstanding that 
their purpo.ses may 1» ** in restraint of trade ” ; 
aad they have exempted from income tax the por- 
tions of a tratie union’s funds th.afc are wt apart 
for provident benehts. But tiiey imve not given 
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trade unions the legal status of corporations, 
although they are able to sue and he sued in the 
courts (see Trade Unions). 

The Conspiracy and Frotection of Frop&rty Act 
1875. — This act regulates the conduct of strikes. 
It provides that no combination to do any act in 
furtherance of a trade dispute shall be indictable 
as a conspiracy, unless the contemplated act would 
be criminal if done by one individual ; but it 
renders liable to fine or imprisonment any person 
who, with a view to compelling another person to 
do or abstain from doing any act which the latter 
has a legal right to abstain from doing or to do, 
uses or threatens to use violence towards him, 
persistently follows him about, hides his tools, or, 
except for the purpose of communicating informa- 
tion, besets his residence or place of work (see 
Strikes and Combination Laws). 

The Employers and WoThmen Act 1875. — This 
act confers and enlarges certain jurisdictions 
as to disputes between employers and work- 
men. It enables county courts, and, in some 
cases, courts of summary jurisdiction — {a) to 
adjust and set off claims, whether for wages, 
damages, or otherwise ; (&) to rescind contracts 
of service on such terms as may be just ; and 
(fl) with the plaintiff’s consent to accept security 
from the defendant for the performance of so 
much of his contract as is unperformed, in 
lieu of damages. The Conciliation (Masters and 
Workmen) Act 1896, also makes provision 
for settling disputes between both parties. 

In addition to these statutes, there is a large 
mass of legislation regulating the conditions of 
employment in particular industries. Of this the 
following acts are among the most important ex- 
amples. The Alkali Works Regulation Acts 1881 
and 1892 ; the Canal Boats Acts 1877 to 1884 ; 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act 1887, and the 
Coal Mines (Check Weigher) Act 1894 ; the Cotton 
Cloth Factories Act 1889 ; the Hosiery Manu- 
facture (Wages) Act 1874 ; the Merchant Shipping 
Act 1894 ; the Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Acts 1872 and 1875 ; the Metropolitan Public 
Carriages Act 1869 ; the Quarries Act 1894 ; the 
Railway Regulation Act 1893 ; and the 'TOite 
Lead Factories and Bakehouses Act 1 883. Trade 
Unions and Strikes, App. 

[See Jevons, The State in relation to Ldbour. — 
Rumsey, Legal Handbook for Employers and 
Employed^ T. o. s. 

LABOUR, Mobility of. By the “mobility 
of labour ” is meant the degree of facility with 
which, in response to any inducement, labourers 
move from one employment or place to another. 
For, the labour being inseparable from the 
labourer, “the mobility of labour and the 
mobility of the labourer are convertible terms ” 
(Marshall, Prindples, vol. i. 6tb ed., bk. vi. 
cb. iv. § 5). 

The movement of progressive societies from 
status to contract (cp. Maine, Ancient Law, 
p. 170) has necessarily involved a corresponding 
increase in the mobibty of labour. In the old 
Village Communities (q.v.), and even now in 
the stationary civilisations of the East, the 
workers’ position is, with a few “ safety valves ” 


(Bagebot, Economic Studies, p. 35), fixed by the 
rigid rule of Custom {q.'o.) (see also Caste ; 
Friction in Boon.). Under the feudal system 
(see Feudalism), it was scarcely less rigidly 
fixed by “ inherited and forced, rather than free, 
contracts ” (Cunningham, Gfrowth of English In- 
dustry, vol. i. (1890), p. 129, cp. ih. p. 5). But 
in modern western nations there is, to a consider- 
able extent, freedom of movement, — most pro- 
nounced of all in the United States, the country 
which has broken most completely with the 
traditions of the ancient world. Under the 
modern industrial regime, however, so large in 
number, so incalculable in their operation, are 
the variable causes that affect the demand for the 
produce of any given industry or locality, and 
so quick the response of capital to the call of 
higher interest, that there is a continual tend- 
ency to disturb the relation subsisting between 
the supply of and the demand for labour. And, 
since perfect mobility is the attribute only of 
that mythical being, the Economic Man (ff.-r.), 
labour is, during the process of readjustment, 
in some cases at a scarcity value, while in others 
its remuneration is much below the natural 
level (cp. Sidg\vick, Principles, 3rd ed., hk. ii. 
ch. xi. § 7). 

With reference to movement from employ- 
ment to employment, altogether apart from 
impediments to mobility in its eveiy aspect 
arising from legal restrictions and combinations 
of labourers (see Apprenticeship ; Appren- 
ticeship, Statute op ; Corporations of Arts 
AND Trades ; Gilds ; Trade Unions), the 
tendency under free competition to equality 
in the net advantages of different employments 
“ in the same neighbourhood ” insisted on by 
Adam Smith (JF. of N., bk. i. ch. x., begin- 
ning), is now seen to he subject to greater 
qualification than he was disposed to admit 
(see Sidgwick, Principles, pp. 199-200, 320-326; 
Walker, Wages Question (1886), p. 192 seq.). 
J. S. Mill speaks of the industrial society of Ms 
day as distinguishable into four grades, between 
which the mobility of labour was practically 
nourexistent (Principles, bk. ii. ch. xiv. § 2 ; 
cp. Caimes, Leading Principles of Pol. Econ. 
(1874), pp. 69-78). But the subsequent course 
of social evolution has, as Mill foresaw (loc. cit), 
greatly loosened the bonds of custom and tradi- 
tion (cp. Marshall, Principles, bk. iv. ch. vi. 
§ 8). At present the chief obstacles to this 
“vertical movement ” (Marshall) are, directly or 
iadirectly, traceable to the unequal distribution 
of wealth. It is this that keeps the higher 
forms of labour at a “monopoly” (MiU, loc. 
cit.), or rather “scarcity” (Sidgwick, loc. cit.) 
value. The lower the grade of labour, the less 
able and the less wiHing, on the average, are 
parents to “ sacrifice themselves for the sake of 
their children” (Marshall, Principles, bk. vi. 
ch. iv. § 2 ; cp. bk. iv. ch. vi. §§ 7, 8), and this 
obstacle is only diminished, not removed, by 
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thu gi'uwtk of morality and enliglitenmeoat, and 
by state-aided education. But in opposing tke 
“hori 2 ontal moYement” (Marshall), t.e. from 
one employment to another in the same grade, 
this cause is important only in so far as it tends 
to perpetuate the sway of custom, ignorance, 
and inertia over the poorer classes. Thte chief 
hindrance to such movement seems rather to he 
this, that all save the lowest forms of labour 
involve on the part of the workman a certain 
amount of technical skill and training, which 
is rendered useless by a change of occupation. 
In this connection, however, Prof. Marshall 
notes that the increasing nse of complex 
machinery, calling as it does for judgment and 
general intelligence, rather than mere manual 
dexterity, tends, while accompanied by increas- 
ing subdivision of labour, to replace the former 
well-nigh insurmountable barriers between dif- 
crent employments by “thin lines of division,” 
which are easily passed on the appearance of 
any considerable and lasting inducement (cp. 
FrimiplcSj bk. iv. ch, vi. § 2 ; cli. ix. §§ 3, 4, 
5 ; bk. vi. ch. v. § 3). 

As regards movement between different locali- 
ties, that poverty and ignorance are not the only 
impediments in the way of such migration 
is clear, since “the increased facilities of 
locomotion, and the extended knowledge pos- 
sessed by the working classes as to the conditions 
of life in parts outside their immediate locali- 
ties,” did not, during the latter part of the PJth 
century, materially uncrease the “migration 
within the borders of England and Wales” 
{Cmsm (1891) Qemral p. 61).^ It 

still, then, “appears evidently from experi- 
ence that man is, of all sorts of luggage, the 
most difficult to be transported” of 

I^ations, M'CuUoch’s ed., p. 84). Historic legal 
restrictions apart (see Settlement, Poor Law), 
we have here to reckon not only with the 
influence of marriage and the existence of 
family life, but also with the labourer’s natural 
attachment to early Mends and the scenes of 
childhood, including a feeling of reluctance, 
half unconscious it may he, to foimke the 
vicinity of the green cluirchyard whore his 
forefathers sleep. In opposing the transfer 
of labour from one country to another, the 
combined influence of these motives is d priori 
more powerful ; and tliere are frequently in this 
case additional drawbacks, such as difference of 
climate, geogiuphical distance, and pecuharities 
of national character in respect of language, 
religion, political institutions, and modes of 

1 The lisport (p. 61) states that the native population 
shows “ stationary habits of a very decided chaiucter." 
The percentage of “ stationary natives " (i.e. natives of 
England and Wales enxunerated in their native counties) 
was 74'04 in 1871, 76‘19 in 1881, 74'86 in 1891, proportions 
practically identical. It is, however, noted that **the 
counties that retain the largest proportion of their 
natives are, as might be expected, those which offer the 
best chances of remunerative occupation,” 


life (cp. Cairnes, Lcadimj Principles^ pt. hi. ch. 
i. § 2). It is this relatively gimter immobility 
of labour, as between different nations, that is 
genei*ally held to noccssitoto a special theory 
of International Trade {q.i\) (see Emigra- 
tion). 

[See also Cliife Leslie, Pssups in PoUika! and 
Moo'dl PMkmphi/ (1S71>), Essays xii, xxiv. — 
Marshall, Principles of Pcmomics^ vol. i., 5tli ed. 
bk. iv. ch. X. § 4, oh. xii. §§ 0*12 ; bk. vi. cli. iii. 
§ 2 (reply to Cliffa Leslie), ch. iv. §§ 2-5, ch. v. 
§§ 1-3, ch. xiii. § 7 ; Appendix G. — Nicholson, 
Pfects of Machinery on Wivjcs (1892), ch. i. 
ptassim, ch. v., also pp, 70, 129-130. — Walker, 
Wages Quesiio7i, chs. x, xi. xviii. On legal 
restrictions, gild regulations, etc., see of 

JN^aiioTiSi bk. i. ch. x. pi. ii.-— Brentano, Pkiery 
and I )er‘ehp7n€ni of Gilds and, Trade Unitais.— 
C. Gross, The Gild Merchant (1890). — 8ir G, 
Nicliolls, HUtonj (fike Pmjlish Poor Imws (11^54). 
On international mobility, see above, vol i. p. 7Gl, 
col 1, par. 2. — Ricardo, Principles^ ed. Gonner 
(1891), p. 117.— J. S. Mill, Principles, bk. iii. 
ch. xvii. § 1. — Cliife Leslie, in Forim'ghtlp Meriew, 
XXV. p. 942 (June 1879). — Bastable, Theory of 
International Trade, 1887, ch. i.— I'kigeworth, in 
Mccmmnic Jour^ial, vol. iv. p. 85 (Iff arch 2894).— 
Ce7isu3 (1891), General lieqwt, pp. 5-8, 83-84, 
126.3 A. B. C. 

LABOUR NOTES. See Labour Exchange ; 
OwKN, Robert, 

LABOUR ORGANISATION, Sec lx- 
DUSTRV, Organlsation OF; Trade Unions. 

LABOUR, PRODUOTIYE. See Prodw- 
TiVE Labour. 

LABOUR RENT, See Rest, La nor r. 

LABOUR, SkilI/ED. The wealth of a nation 
in any given environment depends chiefly on 
“ tlie skill, dexterity, and judgment with which 
its labour is generally applied” {IFealth of 
Motions, p. 1) ; or, in other words, the greater 
his skill the more successful, ceteris paribus, m 
man in turning the rest .of nature, animate or 
inanimate, to the satisfaction of his wants (see 
Efficiency of Labour). But, while there are 
as many kinds and qualities of skill as there 
are varieties of mind, skill of .«?omo sort Is in- 
separable from even the nidcst forms of Labour 
(g'.r.) (cp. Duke of Argyll, Unseen Pmmdalims of 
Society, 1893, p. 78). There is thus no clear- 
cut distinction betwe<'n skilled aiui unskilled 
labour. T|io case illustrates well the principle 
of continuity, the difference being in degi’ee 
rather than in kind (cp. Marshall, PriimpUs of 
Econmnics, 5tli ed. p, 206, ami Preface). The 
distinction, moreover, such as it is, must vary 
from ago to age and from country to country. 
Thus all English, and still more all American, 
labour is skilled in comparison with tliat of 
more backward races; and to our mediffival 
ancestors much of what we now regard as rude 
or unskilled w’ould have seemed skilled labour ; 
just as much of the so-callod skilled labour’ of 
to-day, e,g, that of the copying clerk, may be 
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th.e unskilled of future generations (cp. Marshall, 
Frinciples, p. 206 et seq.). These, however, are 
familiar difficulties in the way of economic 
classification and definition (cp. Sidgwick, 
Fririciples of Fol. Fcon., 3rd ed. p. 60). 

What then is implied in the phrase skilled 
labour ” as ordinarily understood ? Clearly 
general intelligence, foresight, energy, and 
honesty are qualities which, depending as they 
do largely on inherited race character, and on 
early environment and training, constitute the 
raw material of all industrial skill whatever — 
a material, too, of very various qualities in 
different races and individuals (cp. F. A. Walker, 
Fol. Ficon., 2nd ed. pp. 51-53). The phrase, 
however, as commonly used, seems to imply, in 
addition to this, the possession of a certain 
amount of technical skill — of ability specialised 
in some particular direction, whether it be of 
the faculties required in business management 
or for the professional work of lawyers, physicians, 
accountants, and such like, or the manual 
dexterity, the , quickness of hand and eye, the 
technique of particular industries. Skilled 
labour, then, may be taken as labour differen- 
tiated,. by training and experience, to such an 
•extent that its transference to other occupations 
would involve, ceteris panbus, an appreciable 
industrial loss, as contradistinguished from the 
general mass of rude or unskilled labour, the 
transference of which from one occupation to 
another would, in this respect, involve no giuat 
sacrifice of labour power (see Labotjb, MoBiniTY 
of). 

This acquired skill of the labourer is by Adam 
Smith included in the “fixed capital” of the 
society (see Capital). It may, he says, in a 
noteworthy passage, “be considered in the 
same light as a machine or instrument of trade 
which facilitates and abridges labour, and which, 
though it costs a certain expense, repays that 
expense with a profit” {Wealth of Ffations, 
McCulloch's ed. p. 122). And the analogy is 
striking though incomplete ; the motives which, 
determine the supply of material capital do 
influence to a certain extent the supply of that 
personal capital which we teiin industrial skill. 
But the theory of Exchange {q.r.) does not ex- 
haust the problem of Distkibution {q.v.). • A 
man’s industrial skill, though partly? the reward 
of his own effort and sacrifice, is also in great 
part due to the effort and sacrifice of his parents 
on his behalf. He who sows, acts in the foU 
consciousness that the harvest, on its material 
side at least, will in all probability be reaped 
by another. And this fact alone — independ- 
ently of the longer duration of the working life 
of man compared with that of a machine, and 
the consequently greater difficulty of forecasting 
future earnings (cp. Marshall, Prinaiples, bk, 
vi. ch. V. §§ 1, 2) — suffices to differentiate 
to a certain extent the production of skill from 
that of material capital. For “ the investment 


of capital in the rearing and early training of 
the workers of England is limited by the re- 
sources of the parents in the various grades of 
society, by their power of forecasting the future, 
and by their willingness to sacrifice themselves 
for the sake of their children ” (ibid. bk. vi. oh. 
iv. § 2). ^ 

There is, however, no question that indus- 
trial development is steadily raising the ratio 
of skilled to unskilled labour (cp. Nicholson, 
Principle of Fol. Peon., vol. i. 1893, p. 120). 
On the one hand, the growing comfort, morality, 
enlightenment, and forethought of the mass of 
the people, and a keener appreciation on the 
part of governments of the importance of indus- 
trial forces in determining national strength, 
and of the conseqi^nt urgent need of education, 
combine to rapidly increase the supply of trained 
abilities (see Marshall, Principles, bk. iv. ch. 
vL) ; while on the other, the progress of science 
and its practical application to industrial pro- 
cesses, accompanied as it is by the growth of 
a world-wide interdependence of industry, is 
probably associated with an increase no less 
rapid in the demand for industrial skill (see 
Division op Labofe; Localisation op In- 
dhstey). 

Machine production being specially character- 
istic of the present industrial era, the portion 
of this problem which has received most atten- 
tion is the effect of machinery on skill. In 
the matter of the introduction of machinery, 
as so often in economic questions, it is necessary 
to carefully distinguish between the immediate 
and the ultimate effects of the change. The 
former, as experience shows, are, from the 
standpoint of the labourer at least, pernicious. 
Machinery, when introduced, depreciates the 
value of the labourer’s only capital — his skill ; 
for unskilled lahourers, including women and 
children, can by its 'aid accomplish the task 
which formerly demanded the highly specialised 
skill and judgment of the artisan ; and the 
amount of hardship thus occasioned will be 
greater the more sudden the change and the less 
the mobility of the displaced labour (cp. Nichol- 
son, Effects ofMoEhinery on Wages, 1892, pp. 43- 
44). *But this is only the transitional aspect 
of the problem, which remains to be contem- 
plated from the point of view of social statics 
(ibid. pp. 55-56, 83 seq.). Machinery once 
generj^lly adopted — is the' result an increase 
in the ratio of skilled to unskilled labour, or is 
the net effect the reverse of this 1 That the in- 
vention, manufacture, management, and repair 
of machinery, and the organisation and other 
functions consequent on the rigime of machine 
production, yearly demand higher and higher 
forms of skill, is a truth implied in the uni- 
versal recognition of the growing importance of 
technical education (see Education). And 
that this highly skilled labour is itself a steadily 
increasing proportion of the whole seems 
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probable. In favow of this view, see Marshall, 
FrimipkS) bk, iv. oh. ix. §§ 8-6 j Nicholson, 
JiJfects of 2 )fac}d)m% pp. 82-92 ; Gifibn, JSssaijs 
in Fimiuz, 2nd series, 1887, ISssays, ix. x. xi., 
cp. also Comm Gmieral p, 57 etc. 

Against it see Hobson, Evolution of Modem 
GapUalimn, 1894, i>p. 262-254. So far, there- 
fore, the tendency of machinery would seem to 
be, as Professor Marshall insists, to increase the 
proportion of labour engaged in occupations 
which are at once more interesting, more intel- 
lectual, and call into play the higlier forms of 
skill (loc. cii.). 

A more debatable point is the influence of 
machinery on the skill of the machine tender — 
the ordinary factory hand. On the one side it 
is maintained that machinery, while increasing 
man’s power over nature, and narrowing the 
field for muscular exertion and mere manual 
skill, tends at the same time to lessen the 
monotony of labour, and to correspondingly in- 
crease the scope for the operation of the higher 
mental faculxies, which, too, the ^vorkcr is 
better able to develop since his labour is loss 
exhausting (cp. Marshall, Principles, bk. iv, ch, 
ix.). On the other side it is held that, except 
as regards a few industries such as watchmaking, 
this view is much too optimistic; that, in 
general, under the system of minute division of 
labour which accompanies the use of complex 
machinery —• partly cause and partly conse- 
quence, — the factory hand is not properly 
trained to understand as a whole the operation 
of which his work is but a fraction (see 
Apfiiektioeship) ; that, in consequence, his 
labour is monotonous and affords no scope for 
mental activity ; that the habit of conforming 
to the automatic movements of the machine 
tends to dwarf the mind ; and that, in so far 
as machinery lessens the need for muscular 
exertion and manual skill, it tends to diminish 
within the factory the dijfferencos in skill, re- 
ducing all to one low level (see Hobson, Evolu- 
tion of QapUalism, ch. ix. §§ 1, 4, 6). That 
there is a stratum of truth in this latter or 
more pessimistic view need not bo doubted. 
But it may be noted (1) that it is doubtful how 
far it can be reconciled with the continued 
preference of masters for piecework, or the in- 
creasing dilforences in the wages of workmen 
(cp. Nicholson, Effects of Machinery, 87-88, — 
Hobson, Evolution of Oapitalimn, 258-259) ; (2) 
that, as its logical outcome, we should expect 
to find machinery cutting wedge -like into 
industrial society — elevating, educating, -in- 
tellectualising its few masters, degrading and 
brutalising its many slaves. This, it is true, 
was apparently the experience of Great Britain 
in the earlier part of this century ; but the 
degradation of labour which then ensued was 
not, as experience shows, a necessary concomi- 
tant of machine production, but simply a feature 
of the industrial chaos which intervened be- 


tween the old system of regulation and the 
new — between the 'shelving of the Statute 
of Apprenticeship and the gi-adiial substitution 
of factory legislation (sec Apprenticeship, 
STA.TtrTE OP ; Factory Acts). And, at the 
present time, the mental, no less tlmn the 
physical and moral, degi'adation of labour is 
most pronounced in those occupations in which 
division of labour ami the use of machinery are 
least conspicuous (cp. Nicholson, Prindph\% -p, 
120) ; while, as a rule, the Iwust educative parts 
of factory labour are pcrfurmtTl by those whe 
have risen to it from even less skilled occupa- 
tions (Mai-sliall, Principits, p. 254). On the 
whole, therefore, it would .seem that the effect 
of machinery on the skill (tf the machine tender 
will depend cbitdly on the environment in which 
it works — on tlu; minds with which it comes 
into contact. As IVofossor Nicholson says: 
“Machinery of itself docs not teml to develop 
the mind as the .sea and the mountains cio, but 
still it does not necessarily involve deterioration 
of g«‘neral mental ability ” {Efhis of Maehinenj, 
80-81). It will educate only those who are 
prepared for it. Ender its sway, general ability 
is, juj IVofeasor Maiahall notes, becoming a 
relatively more important factor of industrial 
skill (/Vra<‘/V^/rs\ bk. iv. pp. 206 tf., 256, 258, 
261-2UI, 681-684, 716-722). Hence, that the 
worker may reap whatever benefit may bn in 
his work, a smimi general education, inchuling 
a training in element. iry scw-iut, is the great 
desideratum of tlm ago of nmcbiinTy. 

But, whatever be tlm direct influence of 
machinery on the skill of tim factory hand, 
there can be no question that the mwlern in- 
dustrial once thotmuae ami the con- 

sequence of machinery— -with its largo towns, 
interdependence of industries, and increasing 
complexity of life, mils for much more skill 
and greater intellectual activity than formerly 
on the part of the average eiti/.en. The very 
forces, moreover, which arc thus lengthening the 
period of tutelage, are at the same time provid- 
ing the means of supjwrt <luri»g that |Kjriod 
(cp. CJiifen, Essays in Mnancr, 2nd scries, 1887, 
p. 374, etc.) ; and the state prohibition of the 
labour of children (see CinimRE.s’H I^arour) is 
thus in ac‘curdanC 0 with the trend of industrial 
evolution, t [See also Children*# Act 1908,] 

[In a^ldUion to the authorities cited in the text, 
see Dr, Wju, Oimiiingham, i/rowth pf EugOsh In- 
dustry a7id Cmmercs, vok i. 1800, pp, 318-814 
{on Craft Gilds). — C, Babbage, Emimny qf 
Madiimry and Mamifadurts, 1832.— H. W, 
Cooke Taylor, fhA Modem Factory Slyslem, 1891. 
— G. ScUulze-OHvennU, Der (Irossliftrieh, Leipzig, 
1892. — A “Memorandum on the state of the 
skilled-labour Market” appears in the monthly 
issue of the Board of Trade JourrmL] a . b . c . 

LABOUE STATUTES originated in an 
attempt to remedy by legislation the dearness 
and scarcity of labour which followed the great 
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pestilence of 1349. Tlie first great statute of 
labourers (23 Ed. III. st. 2) whicli served as 
tli0 basis of nearly aU subsequent legislation, 
ordained tliat able-bodied labourers of either 
sex “within the age of threescore years of age 
. . . not exercising any craft of his own 
whereof he may live, nor proper land about 
whose tillage he may himself occupy, and not 
serving any other,” should serve any one who 
needed his services, and this for such wages 
and livery as was accustomed to be given in 
that neighbourhood in the twentieth year of 
the reign. 

The penalty for refusing to work, for depart- 
ing from work without license, or before the 
term agreed upon, or for giving alms to 
“valiant” beggars who refused to labour, was 
imprisonment. The same enactment was also 
applied to the labour and wages of artificers; 
and sellers of victuals were forbidden under 
heavy penalty to ask more than a reasonable 
price. Owing to the ineffectiveness of this 
statute it was re-enacted in the twenty-fifth 
year (st. 2, c. 1, 2) with more precise definition 
as to agricultural and artisan wages, which 
were still to remain at the standard of the 
twentieth year, and none for festival days (see 
also 4 Hen. IV. o. 14). Labourers were to 
serve by the year ' instead of by the day, and 
were not to leave their town if they could 
obtain work there. The punishment for in- 
fringement of this statute was a heavy fine, 
the stocks, or imprisonment of forty days for 
the first, and a quarter of a year for the second 
ofience, at the discretion bf the justices. The 
fines from the labourers were to go either to 
the party sueing, or if none would sue, they 
were to be in aid of the town’s contribution to 
the Fifteenth (see Fifteenths and Tenths). 
Labourers fleeing from one county to another 
were to be sent to their county gaol, and this 
ordinance was to he observed in London as well 
as in all the boroughs of the land (see also 31 
Ed. III. i. 0. 7). 

In the thirty -fourth year the penalty of 
imprisonment was substituted for that of fine 
or ransom. All alliances of workmen were to 
be unlawful and void; and all such leaving 
their service for another place were to be out- 
lawed, imprisoned, and burnt in the forehead 
with an iron F in token of falsity. But this 
pain of huming was not to be put in execution 
unless by the advice of the justices. 

In the thirty - sixth year the fines of 
artificers and labourers were to be levied to 
the use of the Commons. This statute was 
again revived in the forty -second year of 
Edward III., and confirmed in 2 Richard II. 
(1, c. 8) (repealed 5 Eliz. c. 4). By the 
statute 12 Rich. 11. c. 8 — For the regulatim 
of smr'omts, labourers^ beggars, and vagabonds 
(repealed 21 Jac. I. c. 28 ; see also general 
words, 5 Eliz. o. 4), it was enacted that any 
VOL. II. 


such wandering from their place of employment 
without sealed letters or testimonial explaining 
the cause of his going and the time of his 
return, should be put in the stocks till he 
could find surety for his return. Severe 
penalties were imposed on the forgers of such 
letters, and on such as received labourers 
wandering without them. By this statute 
artificers not otherwise employed were com- 
pelled to work as husbandmen. This was 
confirmed by the statute of the following year 
I (13 Rich. 11. ), which further ordained that 
the justices in quarter sessions should assess 
the rate of labourers’ wages. By 4 Hen. IV. 
c. 14, labourers were not to be hired by the 
week, nor to take hire for holy days nor Evens 
of feasts. Statute 7 Hen. IV. c. 17 confirmed 
that of 25 Ed. III. and 12 Rich. II., concern- 
ing labourers, and further enacted that by 
reason of the continued scarcity of “servants 
of husbandry, ” no one who had not rent to the 
value of at least 203. a year might apprentice 
his or her child to any craft or mystery, but 
only to such labour as the said parent used 
(in part repealed by 8 Hen. VI. 11 ; 12 Hen. 
VII. 1 ; and entirely by the operation of 5 
Eliz. 4, § 2). 

But, inasmuch as servajits and labourers 
continued to “flee from county to county, to 
the great damage of gentlemen and others to 
whom they serve,” it was decided by the 2 
Hen. V. (st. 1, c. 4) that all previous labour 
statutes should be firmly holdeu and put in 
due execution ; and as all the legislation of 
this period was in the landowner’s interest, it 
is not surprising to learn that in the fourth 
year of the same roigu the penalty for excessive 
wages (12 Rich. 11. o. 4) was to be imposed on 
the taker only (expired 6 Geo. I. 11). 

In the next reign, however, the justices 
received power to proceed against masters as 
well as servants, and were again empowered 
to regulate wages and prices (2 Hen. VI. c. 
18). A similar enactment was made in the 
sixth, and confirmed in the eighth year, until 
in the 23rd Hen. VI. o. 12, we get an act for 
fixing servants’ wages, which provided that 
servants of husbandry proposing to engage 
with a new master, must first give warning to 
the old, otherwise the new covenant is void, 
and the said servant compelled to serve his 
first master for a year. In this statute the 
wages of every kind of labourer and artificer 
were assigned, whether with or without food 
and clothing. Ho man was to he excused 
“to serve by the ,year upon the pain to be 
justified as a vagabond.” 

By the 11th Hen. VII. c. 22, wages were 
once more fixed, and in addition the hours of 
work and of meals for labourers were particu- 
larly defined. Hotwitlistanding the social and 
economic changes that had taken place, wages 
were kept rigidly at their fomer rate, and 

2 M 
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the bailiff alone received a rise from Ms former 
23s. 8d. (23 Hen. TI.) to 26s. 8d. per annum. 
During the summer half year the labourer was 
to work from 6 a.m. till 7 or 8 p.m., with 
half an hour allowed for breakfast, and an 
hour and a half for dinner and a mid-day sleep. 
In the winter term he was to work from sun- 
rise to sunset. Deductions were to be made 
from his weekly wages for hours misspent; 
and a labourer assaulting his overseer could 
be imprisoned at the king’s will. Next year, 
however (12 Hen. VII. c. 3), the first portion 
of this statute, that referring to wages, was re- 
pealed, and this fact, taken in connection with 
the subsequent repeal (4 Hen. VIII. c. 5) of the 
penalties on masters who gave excessive wages, 
might seem to point to a freer competition of 
capitalists for the services of labour, had it not 
been almost immediately followed by the string- 
ent enactments of 6 Hen. VIII. (o. 3) reviving 
in all its rigidity the wage standard of 23 Hen. 
VI. 0 . 12. The London artisans, however, by 
representing the additional charges to which they 
were subject, obtained (7 Hen. VIII.) exemption 
from this statute. From the frequency with 
which these labour statutes were re-enacted and 
proclaimed, we may deduce their practical in- 
ejfficienoy to remedy the economic evil. But the 
evil itself was changing. The landowners, de- 
spairing of effectuallegislativeremedies, setabout 
helping themselves. Sheep-rearing was found to 
pay better than oom-giwing, and required far 
fewer working hands. The population had in 
the meantime increased, so that gradually it be- 
came not so much the grievance of masters who 
could not obtain labourers as that of labourers 
who were obliged to wander in search of masters. 
A great amount of really pressing poverty, as 
well as of crime and vagabondage, was the result 
of this state of things, and Edward VI. ’s first 
parliament found it necessary to deal with the 
matter. This statute (1 Ed. VI. c. 3), for the 
funishmrit of vagalonds amd the relief of poor 
and impotent persons, m&y be called our first 
poor-law. It was of a terribly harsh and 
repressive nature. Infant beggars might be 
taken as apprentices or servants— the males till 
twenty-four, the females till twenty years of 
age — and those running away from such service 
were to become slaves ^ for their remaining years 
of service, and might be punished with chains 
or otherwise. Masters might let or sell the 
services of such a slave or child. Slaves or 
slave children wounding or conspiring against 
their masters were to become slaves for life. 
Vagabonds were to be branded with the letter 
V and sent to their native parish. They might 
be worked on the road in gangs, with rings of 
iron round their necks, and could be sold by 
the city or borough which owned them. Im- 

1 Sexvi, trans. slaves in Record Comm. ed. Statutes qf 
the Malm. The word might he rendered Bowimti, yet 
the S&tvi had all the badges of actual slavery. 


potent beggars, however, were to be provided 
for by their native parish. It seems, however, 
to have proved impossible to execute this 
barbarous statute, and in the 3rd and 4th 
Ed. VI. it was repealed, and the 22 Hen. VIII. 
was revived in its stead. In addition to this 
a more careful provision was inatie for the poor 
and impotent. The mayors of towns were to 
remove the sick and jwor to their proper 
parishes, and the aged poor able to work were 
to be employed. Lepers and bedridden peraona 
were allowed to beg by their proctors. Pauper 
children above five years of ago might still be 
taken into service without consent of their 
parents, but there is no mention of chains or 
slavery. And, further, there is a protective 
clause by which the justices might discharge 
such children from the service of a bad master. 

Elizabeth began her reign by a sanguine Aet 
tovchhuj divers order’s for artifmrs, labourers, 
sermnis of hmhaiidry, ami apprenUims, This, 
after lamenting the iiudliciency of the existing 
laws as to wages and hiring, which could not 
“conveniently, without the great greefe and 
burden of the poor labourer and hired man, 
be put in e.xecution,” rojiealed them so far as 
related to hiring and wages. The statute then 
goes on to decree concerning compoHalde service 
in husbandry, concerning the testimonial to be 
carried by wandering servants, the regulation 
of hours of labour, the annual assessment of 
wages by the justices of the peace “according 
to the plentie or scarcitin of the time,” the 
penalties for ^ving or receiving higher wages 
than those so fixed, and so on, very much — 
for all its claims to originality — on the lines 
of former legislation. The lost |Kjrtion of it 
dealt exclusively with the regulations for the 
taking of apprentices, who were to be bound 
for a term of not less than seven years, and 
none might follow any trade or mystery to 
which he had not been bound apprcuitice for 
the legal term {vkk infra 17 Geo. III. c. 88, 
and repealed 35 Geo. III. c. 124). But the 
comparative leniency of this pauper legislation 
proving ineffective to check the prevailing peat 
of rogues, vagabonds, and stiutly beggars who 
swarmed all over the country, recourse was, 
in the fourteenth year, once more had to the 
extremest rigour. The former statutes (22 
Hen. VIIL, 8 & 4 Ed. VL, and 6 Eliz.) 
were repealed. Persons above the age of four- 
teen taken begging were to be imprisoned; 
beggars convicted of “vagabondage*" were to 
be “^ievously whipped,” and burnt through 
the right ear, unless some honest person of 
the value of £5 would take him into his or 
her service for a year ; and the beggar quit- 
ting such service was to be whipped as above. 
Beggars offending a second time were to be 
deemed felons, and a third time, as felons 
without benefit of clergy. Hereupon follows 
a strict and detailed list of such as were to 
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be deemed vagabonds, among wbicb. were 
students of Oxford and Cambridge begging 
without license, and play-actors who had no 
acknowledged patrons. Provision was to be 
made for the poor and impotent, and their 
parishes taxed for their maintenance. 

The 39 th EHz. explained and revived this 
statute ; and it was reinforced by 1 Jas. I., 
and heavy penalties were imposed upon those 
who gave less than the appointed wages. 

In the 14th Charles IL c. 12, elaborate 
provisions -were laid down for the organisation 
of the parish workhouses, and for the apprehen- 
sion of sturdy beggars and vagabonds, who 
were to be compelled to work in houses of 
correction. Xothing, however, was herein 
attempted as to the assessment of wages or 
in respect of amelioration of the labourer’s 
condition, although from this time onwards we 
meet with no more labour statutes of the harsh 
mediaeval type. The legislature is either con- 
tent, as in the present instance, to continue 
and pass on the work of former governments, 
or simply to repeal what was becoming in- 
convenient and obsolete. 

This statute of 14 Chas. II. was renewed 
at various periods by 1 Jas. IL c. 17 ; 3 Will. 
& Mary, c. 11 ; 4 "Will. & Mary, c. 24 ; 11 Will. 
III., c. 13 ; 6 Anne, c. 34 ; and, finally, made 
perpetual by 12 Anne, c. 18. A timidity no 
doiibt engendered by centuries of repressive 
legislation restrained the labourer from seeking 
work far afield. To remedy this was passed, 
in 8 & 9 Whl. III., a/fi act for mpplying soim 
defects i% the laws for the relief of the poor of 
this kingdom. This — recognising that many 
labourers became chargeable to their parish 
“merely for want of work,” “who woidd, in 
any other place where sufficient employment 
is to be had, maintain themselves and families,” 
and who, by reason of the difficulty of leaving 
their own parish, do not dare to settle else- 
where, “ though their laboxu: is wanted in many 
other places where the increase of manufactures 
would employ more hands” — enacted that 
labourers might change their parish, carrying 
with them a certificate from the place they 
left, and to which they were liable to be again 
removed in the event of their becoming charge- 
able. 

An act, in the 22nd year of George II., 
providing for the more effectual preventing of 
frauds and abuses by persons employed in 
various manufactories, and for preventing 
combinations of workmen, and so, apparently, 
largely in the interest of the masters, yet also 
provided “for the better payment of their 
wages.” The necessities of the improved 
industries also contributed to the slow 
emancipation of labour, for in 17 Geo. III. c. 
33, we get an act to allow master dyers within 
the counties of Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, cmd 
Kent, to employ journeymen in their trade who 


hare not served apprentice thereto. This was in 
contravention of 6 Eliz., which prohibited the 
use of certain trades to any persons who had not 
been apprenticed thereto for seven years at least. 
Similarly the hat makers, in the 55th chap, of 
the same act, petition for the repeal of the 6th 
and 8th Eliz. The 33rd Geo. III. c. 40, repealed 
5 Eliz. 4, § 15, whereby justices in quarter ses- 
sions were to assess wages ; the 35th Geo. III. c. 
124 also repealed in favour of the wool-combers, 
5 Eliz. concerning apprentices, and the statute 
of the 54th year c. 96 repealed for ever 
paragraph 31 of 5 Eliz. c. 4. 

[Factory Acts ', Poor Laws ; Sbevus j Trade 
UiriONs; Wages; J. Thorold Rogers, E%st. of 
Prices. — Cunningham, Eist. of Industry and Com- 
merce. — F. B. Longe, An Inquiry into the Law of 
Strikes, 1860. — Jevons, State inPelation toLabowr. 
— Howell, Handy Booh of the Labour Lam.] 

A. L. 

LABOUR, UXPROUUOTIVE. See Pro- 
ductive Labour. 

LABOURERS, LAW OF. See Labour 
Statutes. 

LACHES. Delay in prosecuting a right. 
The doctrine is laid dovTi in the following 
words by Lord Camden in Smith v. Olay; — 
“A court of equity has always refused its aid 
to stale demands, where the party has slept 
upon his rights for a great length of time, 
nothing can call forth this court into activity 
but conscience, good faith, and reasonable 
diligence.” The doctrine is applied where a 
plaintiff is setting up an equitable title to land, 
where a plaintiff is seeking specific performance, 
and in other cases. 

[Story’s Equity Jurisprudence, Loudon, 1892, 
gives the English and American authorities. — See 
also Snell’s Equity, 14th ed. 1905, and Fry on 
Specific Performance, 4th ed. 1903. J. B. o. M. 

LACROIX, Emerio de (in Latin Cruoeus), 
born c. 16-90 in Paris. Yery little is known 
about his life, except that he published an 
edition of Statius and two Latin poems on 
Henry lY. and Louis XIII. 

His Nouveau QynU ou Discowrs des Oocasimis 
et Moyem d^estaUir une paix g§nirale et la 
WberU du Commerce par tout le monde, Paris, 
1623, shows that its author was greatly in advance 
of his times. To secure a perpetual peace, he 
recommends the institution in Yenice of a per- 
manent congress, consisting of the ambassadors of 
the principal sovereigns of the world, to be en- 
trusted with the mission of settling all interna- 
tional quarrels by arbitration. Peace being thus 
secured, he urges sovereigns to repress every kind 
of oppression on the part of their officialg, and 
insists on the necessity of abolishing the sale and 
purchase of offices. Justice should be valued 
higher’ than military courage ; merchants should 
be honoured as being more useful than “nobles, 
priests, and magistrates.” . . . “It is reasonable 
to levy small taxes on imports and exports, but this 
must be done witb the utmost moderation, 
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especially for commodities wMch oannot he dis- 
pensed -with, such, as com, wine, salt, meat, fish, 
wool, and leather* so that merchants may enjoy 
greater freedom and the inhabitants obtain them 
cheaper.” Lacroix denies that there exists any 
reason “to make a distinction between the foreign 
and the native merchant ; the conditaons of trade 
must be equal everywhere,” and he enlarges on 
the happiness of men who are allowed “ to come 
and go freely, to be connected with each other 
without any scruple about their native country, 
as if the whole of the earth were, what it really 
is, the common city of all.” He also argues for 
uniform coinage, weights and measures, and uni- 
versal education by the state. 

Lacroix was aware that his contemporaries were 
not ready to accept his plans, and concludes in a 
calm but despondent tone : “All I can do is to 
express these wishes and humble remonstrances, 
which will probably not be heeded. Still I desire 
to submit this testimony to posterity. If it turns 
out to be useless, I shall take refuge in patience.” 

B. Ca. 

LADING-, BILL OF. See Bill op Ladino. 

L^NLAND. As large estates grew up in 
Anglo-Saxon times, the practice developed of 
letting outlying portions to tenants, who culti- 
vated hut did not own the land. The rent 
paid for such lands might be in money, in 
kind, or in labour, and was sometimes a com- 
bination of all three. Some writers draw a 
distinction between “unbooked Imnland,” in 
which the conditions of tenure were vague and 
arbitrary, and terminated with the tenant’s 
life, and “booked Issnland,” where the condi- 
tions were definitely laid down in writing, and 
the agreement might be for several terms of 
life. The whole subject of Anglo-Saxon 
tenures is so obscure, and the authorities are 
so scanty and of such doubtful authenticily, 
that it is not safe to lay down too distinct 
dogmas. 

[Msaysin Anylo-Saxon Law (Boston, 1876).— 
Kemble, Saxons in England, vol. i.— Kemble, 
Codex Jbiplomaticm cmi Saxonici.] R. L. 

LA FAEELLE, FRA^gois Fslix (1810- 
1872), bom at Anduze, has been reproached as 
regretting that the ancient corporations, with 
their system of masters and journeymen, no 
longer existed, and as desiring to see the re- 
establishment of similar organisations. There 
has been a little exaggeration in this. La 
Farelle recognised clearly and described the 
defects in the organisation of labour in the 18th 
century throughout the whole of Europe. His 
work is moderate in tone. How distinctly events 
have moved may be seen by comparing the 
law of 11th March 1884 on syndicates in France 
with the regulations of the decree pf 14th and 
17th June 1791, which says (art. 2): “Citizens 
of the same rank or profession, contractors, those 
who keep open shops, workmen and journeymen 
of any trade whatsoever, may not, when they 
meet, name for themselves either presidents 
or secretaries or syndics, they may not keep 


minutes, pass resolutions or deliberate, or lay 
down regulations for the benefit of their sup. 
posed common interests.” 

La Farelle proposed to distribute officially 
through the agency of administrative authority 
all merchants, artisans, and workmen of the in- 
dustrial classes and jirofessions either in societies 
or in different localities. They were to be free* 
doubtless, either to join or to leave ; the arrange- 
ment was not obligatory, it was only, at least in 
the towns, designed to correct through competition 
the faults inherent in all associations of this 
character. “People of the same trade seldom 
meet together," says Adam Smith, “even for 
merriment and diversion, but the conversation 
ends in a conspiracy against the public, or in some 
contrivance to raise prices.” Competition alone 
can remedy this serious inconvenience ; now the 
organisations of La Farelle, entirely open as they 
were in reference to those outside, and as he 
planned them absolutely free, did not allow com- 
petition, at all events in the same town. Many of 
the defects of the medieval corporations would 
thus have been re-established. 

In studying his period the works of La Farelle 
are still both useful and instructive. La Farelle 
wrote many works on workhouses and reforma- 
tories ; we need only mention of these the Progris 
soewd an proJit des dassesjpi^tdaim nm indigmtes, 
1839, 2 vok in 8vo, which won the Montyon 
prize in 1840, and Plan d'une r&irganisakon 
disciplimire des classes indusirieUes de France, 
preceded and followed by historical dissertations 
on human labour in ancient and modem times, 
1842, 8vo, 2nd ed. 1847, 8vo. These two books 
form practically one, the first giving the, plan 
which was ably developed in the seconA 

A.O.f. 

' LAFFEMAS, BARTHfeL^MY be (1546-1612). 
First a gentleman of the chamber of Heniy IV. 
of France, he became general controller of 
trade. He published several tracts on the 
advantages which would accnie to France from 
mulberry-tree, plantations and the breeding of 
silkworms, and others on commercial questions, 
which he viewed from the strictest stand-point 
of mercantilism. 

Among the latter may be mentioned the Somes 
des (dm et mnopdes glissls mr U pmt.pk ds 
Frarnx, and the Trims 4 tvdmmpaur mttre IHM 
en splendeur (1598), in which he advocates, amongst 
other regulations, the establishment of a nniform 
system of weights and measures for the whole 
kingdom, and his Msemrs d\m likrtS ghtak et 
vie keurem pour lepeuple (Discourse on a general 
liberty and happy life for the people), 1601. 

[Pigeonneau, Fist, du commerce de la France 
(1889), vol. ilpp. 272-278.] B.oa. 

LAFFEMAS, Isaao be, Sieur be, son of 
Barth415my de Lafesmas (g,v,), civil lieutenant 
of Paris and subsequently mem wr of the council 
of state, wrote a Fistoire du Ommerce de Frame 
(1606), in which he follows his father’s footsteps 
and insists on the usefalness of acclimatising 
the breeding of silkworms and of prohibiting 
the introduction of foreign silks. E. oa. 
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LAFFITTE, Jacques (1767-1844), bom at 
Bayonne, died at Paris, was an honest man in 
all senses of the word. It is of him that 
Cormenin said, “ his private life was a living 
sermon. ” Unfortunately his too optimistic faith 
that everything was for the best, and perhaps 
a touch of vanity in his disposition, blinded 
him to the faults of others, and he weakly 
allowed himself, particularly towards the end 
of his life, to be imposed upon by unscrupulous 
persons. Hence reverses occurred which injured 
the reputation to which he had so high a claim. 
Unusually gifted as he was with the qualities 
which lead to success in banking business, he 
came to Paris, and, a little before 1789, entered 
the banking-house of M. Perregaux. His 
qualities both of heart and head made him 
welcome to the chief, whose son-in-law and 
successor he afterwards became. From this 
time he began to accumulate a fortune which 
became considerable. He was a regent of the 
Bank of France at the time when those events 
took place which led to the fall of the first 
empire. At this period of diflSculty (6 th April 
1814) he was appointed provisional governor 
of the Bank of France. In this capacity he 
proposed a reform, which, had it been adopted, 
woid have considerably improved the govern- 
ment of that institution. At that time the 
state governed, and the shareholders super- 
intended it. Laffltte wished to appoint the 
directors of the Bank of France from among 
the shareholders, the state to be nothing more 
than the inspector or controller of the operations 
on behalf of the public interest. This useful 
improvement, however, was prevented by the 
nomination, on the 6th April 1820, of Gandin, 
Due de Ga^TA, as the governor. 

In 1815 Laffitte was appointed to the 
chamber of representatives, and from that time 
onwards he continnaEy was a member of the 
legislative assemblies. Liberal by temperament, 
he freely supported a constitutional government. 
Hence, under the restoration he was on the side 
of the opposition, where he filled an important 
position. Loyal and cautious, he courageously 
braved the risk of losing his popularity by up- 
holding measures which he considered important 
to the prosperity of the country, such, for in- 
stance, as the plan for the conversion of the 
public debt introduced in 1825 by his political 
adversary, M, de Vill^le. Besides this, Laffitte 
greatly assisted in bringing about the revolution 
of 1830. Louis Philippe, it may even he said, 
owed his crown to him. The king thought 
he paid him sufficiently by appointing him for 
some months, from 2nd Hovemher 1830 to 3rd 
March 1831, minister of finance. Unfortu- 
nately for Laffitte, the severe crisis which broke 
over the country at this moment struck his 
bank, weakened by acts of rare generosity. 
The man who, during the six years he was 
governor of the Bank of France, had refused to 


accept the salary, £2400 a year, attached to 
that office, who had been alternately the guardian 
of the valuables of Louis XVIII. fleeing to 
Ghent, of Napoleon when he left France after 
Waterloo, of the Orleans family when in diffi- 
culties ; the man who, in 1814, opened a sub- 
scription for a loan to carry on the war, putting 
his own name down for £12,000, but was alone 
in this ; who, in 1815, advanced £80,000 to feed 
the .army compelled to retire to the other side 
of the Loire, and at many other times assisted 
the country when in financial necessity, had to 
turn to the Bank of France and to the king 
himself to meet a claim for £600, 000. Laffitte 
completely shielded his creditors from loss, hut 
the support of the government of 1830 was hut 
sparingly granted him. The gratitude of the 
citizen king did not blind him to his own in- 
terests. Laffitte must have reflected sadly on the 
want of gratitude in the public and the politicians 
of the time. In 1837, when seventy, — an age 
when men of a different stamp of character seek 
retirement from work, — he re-entered business 
life and established the Bank of Commerce and 
Industry, Oaisse du commerce et de Vinduitrie, 
which was wrecked by the revolution of 1848. 

He died in 1844, and was spared the know- 
ledge of this further trouble ; little as he had 
been appreciated in his lifetime, his funeral 
showed that the public was not quite indifferent 
to his memory. 

The works which Jacques Laffitte left behind 
him were on financial subjects of the day. The 
most importaiit is the one in which he courageously 
took up the question of the conversion of the public 
funds. Mjlexions sur la r^uciion de la Rente ei 
sur V^iat d% credit, 1824, a publication which 
passed through several editions. a. c. f. 

LAGEANGE, Joseph Louis (1736-1813). 
Bonir in Turin, but of French descent, this 
celebrated mathematician resided in France 
after the death of Frederick II., who had 
appointed him director of the Berlin academy. 
He enjoyed the steady protection of Louis 
XVI. and of the Emperor Napoleon. 

In his Es&ai d* ArUJimt^Ugue Politique mr lee 
premi&rs besoins de la France, printed in 1791 by 
order of the AssembUe Oomtitumte, Lagrange takes 
as the standard of the wealth of a nation the 
proportions between its vegetable food reduced to 
terms of corn and its animal food represented by 
butcher’s meat. By three parallel estimates — 
grounded on the alimentary allowance of soldiers, 
the consumption of the towns which made returns 
of the quantities of food introduced, and the 
average annual produce of arable land and pastures 
— ^he computes that for the army the proportion 
between both kinds of food was as 7 to 2, for 
Paris 21 to 10, and for the whole of France only 
15 to 2. He comes to the general conclusion that 
France in his days produced enough corn for its 
consumption, bnt only about half the quantity of 
butcher’s meat' which would have been requisite 
to put each inhabitatat’s allowance on the same 
proportion as the allowance of a common soldier. 
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Lagrange’s JBssai wni be found in tbe Cdlection 
ti&s Prindpaux £conomiste$ (ed. Daire), vol. xiv. j 
MUanges^ pp. 608, 614. B. oa. 

LAING, Samuel (1780.1868), was tlie 
antbor of Notes of a TirmelUT, in wliicb the 
social and political condition of many European 
countries is commented upon. The pstite cuUim 
of Belgium and its system of paup&r colooiies 
is described accurately and carefully (see Brit, 
omd Foreign JJev., vol, xvi. (1844) p. 586 ; and 
JDuUin Umv. Mag., vol. xix. 1842, p. 679). 

In 1836 Laing published bis Journal of a 
"Resilience in Norway during tlie years 1SS4, 
ISSSi and 18S6, made with a vieio to enquire 
into the moral and political economy of that 
Country^ and the condition of its Inluibitanis, 
London, 8 vo. The bigb praise he here bestowed 
upon the Norwegian method of land tenure 
contrasts sharply with his subsequent attack 
on the system of peasant proprietorship in his 
Comments on the Social and Political State of the 
"European Peoples (1848-49), and caused J. S. 
Mill to remark {Principles of Pol, Econ., bk. ii. 
ch. vi. § 3) upon bis inconsistency. 

Other publications were : 

Preussen in seiner politisc/ten Phitidcke- 
hmg . . . dargestdlt durch B, Constant uiui S. L. 
1844, 8 VO. — j-IcWms'io the Electors of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1883, 8vo. — Notes of a traveller, on 
the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of Europe dur- 
ing iM present century, London, 1842, 8vo ; 2nd 
series, 1850, 8vo ; 3rd series, 1852. — jrl Tour in 
Sioeden in 1888, London, 1889. — Ohserwtiem on 
the State of Eenmarh and Duchies of Slesudck and 
Kolsidn in 1851, demy Svo, 1852. — Observations 
on the SodaZ and Political State of European People 
in 184S-4S, deray 8vo, 1850. A. L. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE, LAISSEZ-PASSER, His- 
tory OE THE Maxim. Gonmay is still gener- 
ally credited with being the inventor of this 
phrase, and this apparently on the authority of 
his friend Turgot, who, however, in his Eloge of 
Goumay, simply says : “It ought to be added 
that the . . . system of M. de Gournay is 
remarkable in this respect, that ... in all times 
and everywhere the desire of trade has been con- 
centrated in these two words, liberty and py'otec- 
Hon, and most of all liberty. The remark of M. 
Le Gendre to M. 'Colbert is well known ; ^^laisscz 
nousfaire” (Turgot, Petite Eibl Ec(m.,Tg. 40, “iZ 
faut dire encore,"" etc.). This supposed agree- 
ment of the views of Gournay with the observa- 
tion of Le Gendre has been translated by 
Dupont de Nemours into the positive statement: 
“ From his (Goumay ’s) profound observation of 
facts ho had drawn the celebrated axiom, 
laissezfaire, laissez-passer ” (CEuvres de Turgot, 
ed. Daire, i. p. 258) ; and has been followed by 
most of the writers on economic literature down 
to M. G. Schelle, Dupont’s last biographer 
(Dupont de Nemours et VEcole Physiocratigue, 
Paris, 1888, p. 19). 

In Die Maxinie Laissezjffaire et LaissezFasser 


(Bern, 1 88 6), Prof. August Oncken has thoroughly 
sifted and examined all available evidence on 
this subject, and comes to conclusions which 
may he definitively accepted, although he has 
not completely succeeded in identifying Le 
Gendre. The latter appears to have been 
Fran 9 ois Leuendre, the writer of an arith- 
metical treatise entitled N Arithmiiiqm en sa 
Perfection scion rtisagc des FHmnciers, Banquiers 
ct Marchamls, which went through nine 
editions between 1657 and 1687. Prof. Oncken 
has not been able to find out on what occasion 
the above reply was made to Colbert, but is in- 
clined to believe that it must have been about 
1680. 

Still Legendre was a merchant and not a 
political wniter ; his answer was probably un- 
iweineditated, and was wanting in the distinc- 
tion of literary fame. In the writings of his 
contemiiorary, Boisouilleuert (q.v.), we 
meet, however, sentences which are closely 
allied to Legendre’s utterance, such as : II n^y 
amit qiCii laisser fairs la nature et la liberiS 
(Factim dc la France, p. 286, cd. Daire), and, 
jlimi dans le Commerce de la Fie, die (nature) 
a mis un tel ordre qm pourmt qu'on laimfaire, 
etc. (ibid, p. 280). 

The worthy Norman magistrate, Boisguille- 
bert, would thus have been the first to use with a 
scientific purpose, if not the actual firat half of 
the maxim, at least language approaching to it. 
After him we must come down to the ^iarquis 
d’ARGENSOX, in order to thul a distinct and 
clear enunciation of the same principle conveyed 
still more pointedly in tho essay to which he 
gave the title of Pour gouirmer mieux, il 
landrail gouvermr moms (In onler to goyorn 
better, we ought to govern less) (Jonrml et 
Mimoires du Marquis d'Argenson, 1868, vol, v.). 
Here ho emphatically declares that Laissez 
fairs, telle devrait itre la derm de touts puissance 
publique (Lamez fairs ought to be the motto 
of every public authority), p. 364. Tho same 
lino of reasoning is consistently followed, and 
similar expressions are tised, in his Ptns(^rs mr la 
Mfomiation dsVEtat anti in sundry contributions 
• to the Journal Ecommiqw, the authorship of 
which has been brought home to D’Argenson 
(Oncken, Die Maxinic Zaissez fairs, pp. 66-80). 
Neither Quesnay nor Adam Smith uses the 
expression, hut it is printed several times in 
tho ErnEMitRiDES i>u Cituykx, and now in its 
complete form (laissezfaire, laisssz-passer), and 
constantly put into the mouth of Gournay (see 
quotations in Oncken, pp. 86-89). Mirabeau, 
Mercier dr la EsviIire, ami Lbtkosnk in 
their works give vent to the same theory, hut 
under tho parallel French or Italian form : 
Le monde m de luimime or II mondo m da se 
(The world goes by itself) (Oncken, pp. 84, 86). 
From %vhat precedes, we may, it seems, safely 
conclude that if Gournay is not tho actual in- 
ventor of the maxim, he put it into circulation 
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througli his conversations, after having con- 
tributed its second half. 

Although the Physiocrats had numerous 
contemporary adherents in Germany, the latter 
do not appear to have adopted the expression, 
unless the maxim of Iselin (born at Basle 
1728), Lasset derNatur ihren Gang (Let nature 
have her course), in his “Ephemerida of the 
human kind"" (Ejph. der Menschheit\ be con- 
sidered as an attempt towards a translation 
(Oncken, p. 127). 

In England, J. Stuart Mill employed the actual 
French words laissar faire (hut in the infinitive, 
not the imperative mood) in the table of contents 
of his Princijoles of Political Economy j as a heading 
to § 7 of ch. xi. B. ca. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE IN ENGLAND. 

Theory, p. 635 ; Legislation, p. 637. 

Theory. — Laissez-faire has never been preached 
as an absolute dogma by any English econ- 
omist, though every -English economist has 
recognised its value in connection with certain 
philosophic or juristic ideas and in relation 
to certain definite facts. Mandeville was 
more a philosopher than an economist ; and, 
like Franklin, he probably advocated bounties 
quite as much as freedom from restraint, but 
his language is vague (Falle of the Bees^ or 
Private Vices and PuUic Benefits, 1714 ; ed. 
1772, ii. 142). The “private vices ’’which 
figure in his title consist mainly of “avarice,” 
which he, in common with D. Hume (Works, 
ed. Grose and Green, hi. 610) and A. Smith 
(Moral Sentiments, pt. iv. ch. i.) used to desig- 
nate the desire for gain, or the economic sense 
(cp. Franklin’s use of “to cheat,” Works, ed. 
1882, ii. 876). His “public benefits” in- 
volved such fallacies as these: “The real 
pleasures of all men are worldly and sensual ” 
(ii. 118), and “Extravagance is good for trade ” 
(passim). Still his writings first familiarised 
people with the idea that economic activity, by 
whatever bad names it might be called, was 
a far more legitimate ideal of statesmanship 
than the still blank perfection of the Utopians. 
At the same time the philosophic dootrme of 
“the social contract” tended to reduce the 
functions of government to a minimum. A-. 
Smith went to work in a very different spirit, 
as the chapters of the Wealth of Nations on 
the “ Sovereign or Commonwealth ” sufficiently 
show. Completing what Dudley North, D. 
Hume, and others had begun, he exposed the un- 
wisdom of definite instances of state interven- 
tion, such as the mercantile system, protection, 
apprenticeship, corporation, combination, and 
settlement laws. And his exposure was made 
at the psychological moment. He wrote, 
“The statesman who should attempt to direct 
people in what manner they ought to employ 
their capitals, would assume an authority which 
could be trusted not only to no single person. 


but to no senate or council whatever " ( Wealth 
of Nations, 4, 2), of a society innocent of the 
factory system. Factory inspectors would have 
been an anachronism in his day. Where he 
pleaded for “natural liberty” every living con- 
temporary fact echoed his plea : thus Ms attack 
on “the colonial system” was published in the 
year of the declaration of independence (1776), 
and while inveighing against monopolists, he 
sheltered James Watt from the persecution of the 
“ Hammermen,” And he grounded his plea on 
an old-world belief in the pre-established har- 
mony between selfish impulses and the aims of 
society, meeting the objection that “natural 
liberty ” led to an unjust distribution of wealth 
by the reply that wealth was not happiness 
(Moral Sentiments). In the next generation 
(1817) Rioareo’s language created, although it 
did not justify (Marshall’s Principles, 508), 
the fallacy that unrestricted competition was 
the best and only principle regulating the 
distribution of wealth — a fallacy which Mill 
dissipated in 1848 by showing that it confused 
a hypothesis or at best a tendency with a 
natural law. Similarly Sir J. Bowring 
represented the current inferences drawn from 
Bentham’s writings when he wrote in Ms 
Introdnotion (p. 77), that “the preservation of 
security is all that political economy looks 
to from the legislature, security for wealth 
created, security for the exercise of ingenuity 
and industry in creating more, security for en- 
forcing the performance of contracts.” Yet 
Bentham arrogated to government (1) coinage 
and the restriction on the issue of notes adopted 
in principle in 1844 ; (2) the duty e.g. of 
improving communication where profit was 
certain, but it was uncertain who would profit 
(Manned of Political ^Economy, oh. iii. § 2, 
note) ; (3) the duty of providing information 
by registries of births, tenures, etc. ; (4) of 
promoting education and health — thus Chad- 
WTOK, the father of English sanitary legislation, 
was Bentham’s disciple. Indeed it cannot be 
said that Bentham's rule that government 
must “ stand out of the sunshine ” of industry 
(id), ch. i.) was subject to the sole reservation 
that government must fix “the mechanism 
of exchange in order that the forces of society 
may act freely,” unless mechanism and ex- 
change are used in a wide sense. Meanwhile 
the most visible results of Bentham’s and 
Ricardo’s influence were the abolition of 
combination and usury laws, and of those 
poor-law regulations which had made it 
people’s interest to add to poverty, A new 
generation passed. Free Trade sealed the 
triumph of the policy of “adding wing's by 
striking off fetters ” ; and men forgot that the 
champion of free trade who wrote, “Wherever 
the deductions of political economy lead I am 
prepared to follow” (Morley’s Golden, 2, 97), 
wished to forbid the supply of money when 
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demanded by the biggest customer in the 
money market, for reasons which many people 
thought sentimental, but which he thought 
involved the first principles of morality (ih 69 
n.). Darwin’s Origm of Specm (1859) was 
suggested by the work of an economist, Malthus, 
and furnished a wider basis for blind belief in 
competition than that which economists 
claimed* A Benthamite might argue that the 
state should define “tenancy” as a right of 
property including the right to game, 
compensation for improvements, etc., just as it 
defines “mortgage” as a right of property 
including the right to redeem ; but students 
of Maine’s Ancient Law (1861) stigmatised 
such definitions as a retrogi’ade substitution 
of status for contract. H. Spencer blended 
references, to the old poor-law with his curious 
identification of Maine’s new principle with A. 
Comte’s old principle of industrialism ousting 
militarism {Contemporary , si. 512, 513, etc.). 
His conception of the duty of the state towards 
industry is practically that expressed by Sir 
J. Bowling (‘y.a.) ; and since 1853 {Essays, ed. 
1891, vol. iii. pp. 229-471 ; Man verstts The 
State, 1884 ; Introduction to T. Mackay’s EUa 
f<yr Liberty, 1891) he has unceasingly urged 
that “ positively-regulative ” acts are either 
(like the Licensing and Banking Acts) gratui- 
tous and ineffectual blunders, or else (like the 
Adulteration of Food and Metropolitan Building 
Acts) blunders intended to counteract, but 
actually intensifying, the evils arising from its 
“ negatively - regulative ” shortcomings. Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s phrase “administrative nihil- 
ism” describes his wishes if not his practical 
views. Further expression was given to these 
intellectual tendencies in K Lowe’s speeches 
against land reform in , Ireland (Hansard, 183, 
p. 1078 ; 190, pp. i48S, 1493, etc.) and 
in Bonamy Peioe’s application of “the 
principles of dbstreudi political economy to jbhe 
people and circumstances of Ireland exactly as 
if he had been proposing to legislate for the in- 
habitants of Saturn and Jupiter ” (Gladstone’s 
speech, April 7, 1881). The first note of revolt 
against this new tendency was sounded in 
1862 by Cliffe Leslie who was as much 
influenced by Maine as J. S. Mill was by 
Austin or Bioardo by Bentham ; but he had 
seized his master’s concrete method instead 
of misappropriating his results {Essays in 
Political Economy, "Nos, 1, 3, and 16), Cairnes 
was at this very time proving the failure of 
competition to act freely in regard to retail 
trade or where there were “non- compering 
groups ” ; and supported in the EortnigMly 
for January 1870 a proposal which antici- 
pated that very Irish land law of 1881 which, 
according to a misquotation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech, banished political economy to Saturn 
and Jupiter {Essays in Pol, Econ., p. 208), In 
the same year his address on political economy 


and laissezfaire relegated the latter to the 
rank of a faii'ly sound maxim {ih. 232). 
Bagehot laid down (1876) the principle that 
political economy established conelusions only 
applicable to exceptional and artificial con- 
ditions of society such as obtained in certain 
industries existing in England at that date 
{EortnigMly, xix. 218, 226, etc.). Jevons 
wrote in 1876 that it was all very well for 
industry to ask the state to stsind out of its 
sunshine, but what if it was already an in- 
dustry which stood in the sunshine of other 
industries? {ib, xx. 629), and suggested the 
extension of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act 1881 
{ib, 630). Ho had already declared that 
experience might, but “no abstract }u*inciple 
can, guide us in determining what kinds of 
industrial enterprise the state should undertake 
and what it should not,” and urged in 1867 
the state monopoly of telegraphs established in 
1868 {ManchesUf Statist kal Sockfy Trans,, 
April 1867, p. 9). Walker’s JEagrs (1876) 
emphasised the truth, mixed with fallacies in 
Thornton’s book on Labour, 1809, that the 
conditions of fighting between employers and 
employed are unequal, the former fighting for 
profit, the latter for life, and that the labourer 
brings himself into the market, this same self 
being the object for which, as well m a means 
by which, wealth is produced. The modem 
view that self-interest acts with infinitel^i 
varying degrees of force in different cases is 
enlargSl upon in Sidgwick’s Principhs, bk. iii. 
(1901), and Toynbee’s IndusirM MevoMion, 
(1884) ; the latter writer holds “that lietween 
men who are unequal in material w’oalth there 
can he no freedom of contract” (p, 216), and is 
also dominated by the idea expounded in 
Professor Green’s iVea Contract (Writings, iii. 
865) that personal and patriotic considerations 
enter with peculiar force into labour and land 
questions, and that negative is only the hand- 
maid of positive freedom. These writers all 
agree in their general direction, but differ in 
their application of their principles. For 
instance, Jovons wrote that “an eight hours 
bill is in no way an illegitimate object to keep 
in view” (Lecture on the Trades Unionists* 
Political Assodaiion, 1868) ; Fawcett only 
approved of this movement for shortening 
hours of work provided that it repudiated stalS 
intervention (Hans. 219, p. 1421), Again 
Cliffe Leslie attacks, Jevons and Bagehot de- 
fend, the use of the expression “Law” to describe 
the operation of competition. All, however, 
unite in condemning legislation to detemine 
wages, thougli all would not approve of 
Fawcett’s simile “we might as well think of 
regulating the rides by act of parliament ” {ib,). 
And, secondly, all condemn the regulations, 
which have the force of law, for restricting 
production and making unnecessary work, 
which have in so many cases been adopted by 
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Teade Unions, and whicli seem copied from 
medisaval legislation or guild rules. Thirdly, 
all agi’ee that where wages are compulsorily 
raised, e.g, by a strike, this means eitiier that 
“the operation of economic conditions” is 
being, in Cairnes’s phrase, “accelerated,” or that 
the consumer is being taxed, a process which is 
protection, and therefore open to those arguments 
against protection which no English economist 
has renounced (Oairnes, Leading Lriwijples, pt. 2, 
ch. 3, etc.). Strike leaders used to justify 
their action on the former ground, or, as they 
put it, on the ground that profits were too 
high ; the leaders of the coal strike of 1893 
adopted the latter grounds. It cannot, therefore, 
be said that the adverse criticisms formerly 
passed by economists on the intervention by 
political bodies in industries are out of date ; 
these adverse criticisms or laissez-faire arguments 
first made economists a force in the state, and ’ 
they are as valid now as when they were first 
used. On the other hand economists realise 
that negations are only a part of their message, 
and the easiest part to understand and to trans- 
late into practice. Indeed, it is probably the 
only part in which their science can be treated 
as an art, and they can have recourse to the 
imperative mood. “Trade never so well freed, 
and all tariffs settled or abolished, and supply 
and demand in full operation, we have merely 
cleared the ground for doing ” (Past and Present, 
p. 169). Hitherto they have, like J. D. Hume, 
opposed ; or, like Mill and Fawcett, partly 
opposed and partly apologised ; or, like Cobden, 
have not voted, where constructive industrial 
legislation, e.g. the Faotoet Acts, was 
concerned. The later economists have adopted 
a different tone, but have only displayed the 
unanimity which we expect from historians or 
philosophers, not that which we req^uire from 
people entitled to apply their ideas to real life 
(see Goveenment Regulation of Industey). 

J. D. E. 

Legislation, — Recent laws interfering with free 
industry may be classed under three heads ; — 

First, there are the laws gradually extending 
principles laid down in earlier legislation, such 

(a) The laws relating to town life. These 
laws were first consolidated by the Towns' Im- 
provement Clauses Act 1847, and The Public 
Health Act 1848 ; the latter is now superseded 
by The Public Health Act 1875. Amending 
acts and local acts are also numerous. Con- 
solidated laws relating to London were first 
made in 1844, and lastly in 1891. All these 
laws are lineally descended from the act passed 
for rebuilding London after the great &e (19 
Car. 11. 0 . 8), which contained provisions for 
paving and drainage, for the height and 
materials of houses, for prohibiting “noisome 
ti'ades,” for compulsorily' taking land in order 
to widen streets, and for enforcing all this by 


means of commissioners, surveyors, and summary 
judicial proceedings. One of the acts amending 
the parent act contained power to pull down 
dangerous dwelling-houses at the cost of the 
owner (33 Geo. 11. c. 30, § 26). The modem 
versions of these provisions extend the definition 
of “ dangerous dwelling-houses ” so as to include 
the danger arising from over-crowding, living in 
cellars, etc., and extend the scope of the sanitary 
provisions to populous places or even the 
country (Public Health Act 1872), and powers 
are given to destroy food exposed for sale and 
unfit for food, (i) A singular offshoot of the 
law against dangerous dwellings is the series 
of Housing of Working Classes Acts consoli- 
dated and amended in 1890 (53 & 54 Yict. 
c. 70). Under this act, where unhealthy or 
obstructive areas or dweUings are pulled down, 
the local authority cau buy the site and erect 
and manage labourers’ dwellmgs.^ The power 
to buy land and erect laboui*ers’ dwellings was 
borrowed from the Labouring Classes’ Lodging 
Houses Act 1861 (§§ 35 et seg.), which had 
up till theu remained a dead letter. Similar 
provisions contained in the Artisans' and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act 1875 
took away with the left what they gave with 
the right hand. So that the act of 1890 is 
substantially new. Its amendment in 1903 
is unimportant. (ii) Still more singular 
is the development of the law against unhealthy 
food. It united itself with the act against the 
“adulteration of bread” (6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 
37) which replaced the Assize of Bread Acts (61 
Hen. III. to 55 Geo. III. c. 99), and the result 
of the union was the 6th section of The Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act 1875, which makes a 
person criminally responsible who sells “to the 
prejudice of the pm'ohaser any article of food 
or any drug which is not of the nature, sub- 
stance, and quality of the article demanded by 
such purchaser,” § 6, except in a few cases. 
Public analysts assist in the detection of 
offenders, (iii) Municipalities can erect, buy, 
and manage baths and wash-houses since 1846^ 
(9 & 10 Viot. 0 . 74). The local government 
board superintends the administration of all 
these acts. 

(6) Shipping laws, including the wage -law 
of sailors, were first consolidated in 1854 (17 
&: 18 Viot. c, 104). The chief innovation of 
this law was that it gave the board of trade 
wide powers of supervision and control over the 
construction and safety of ships, over the grant 
of certificates to captains, and over the mode 
of paying wages, etc. The Passengers Act 
1856 contained provisions as to the number 
and accommodation of passengers ; and the 
Merchant Shipping Amendment Act 1871, as 
to the draught of the ship when loaded ; these 
provisions, which have been gradually added 

1 Here a public body directly competes with private 
industries. 
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t», may bo regarded as corollaxios from the pro- 
visions as to “safety” in pt. iv. of the act of 
1854. But § 168 of the last consolidating 
act (The Merchant Shipping Act 1894) borrows 
from 43 & 44 Viet. 0 . 16 a principle which finds 
no parallel in earlier acts, although it was fore- 
shadowed by Lord Stowell’s argument that no 
contractual freedom obtains between master and 
man (1 Haggard’s Adm. Eep. 355). It enacts 
that the court can rescind unjust and substitute 
just terms in the contract between master and 
man ; that is to say, the court can settle the 
amount of wages. i 

(c) The prohibition to pay wages in kind, 
which dates from the middle ages, was for the 
first time extended to agricultural labourers, 
for certain purposes, and other labourers by 
the Truck Amendment Act 1887 (see Truck 
System). 

{d) The General Post Office, which acquired 
its monopoly of carrying letters by 12 Car. 11. 
0 . 36, acquired a telegraph monopoly under 31 
& 32 Viet. c. 110. Its issue of postal orders 
(under 3 & 4 Viet. c. 96, § 38), and its savings 
banks (24 & 25 Viet. o. 14), imply an assump- 
tion on its part of the rOle of poor man’s banker, 
aiid represent a new departure. ^ 

Secondly, there are the laws directly arising 
out of new inventions which have changed the 
face of society. 

Thu^ (a) railways had to create their lines 
by means of compulsory purchases (see Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act 1845), and they sub- 
jected themselves, in return, to certain dis- 
abilities (see Railway Clauses Consolidation Act 
1845), the chief disability being that of having 
to run cheap trains, and of having their 
maximum rates fixed and, in case their concern 
was a success, revised from time to time by 
government (7 & 8 Viet. c. 85). ^ The 
authorities exercising jurisdiction over these 
matters are under the Railway and Canal 
Trajffio Acts 1888 to 1894, partly the board of 
trade and partly the railway and canal com- 
missioners. It is easy to see how a maximum 
rate might in many cases mean the same thing 
as the actual rate. Thus bye-laws under the 
Town Police Clauses Act 1847, and the pro- 
visions of the Metropolitan Stage and Hackney 
Carriages Act 1853, perhaps suggested by rail- 
way law, fixed the actual fare for cabs.^ It is 
also to be noted that the provision for penny-a- 
mile fares in the act of 1844 (7 & 8 Viet. c. 85,, 
§ 6) has developed into The Cheap Trains Act 
1883, under which the board of trade and rail- 
way commissioners have to be satisfied of the 
accommodation provided at this rate, and of 
the adequacy of provision for cheap workmen’s 
trains. The limits within which they exercise 
their discretion are not defined.^ 

1 Here.tlie state regulates prices. 

2 Here the state directly competes with private in- 
dustries. 


(6) The rise and progress of the Factory 
Acts (1802-1902) is traced elsewhere. 

Thirdly, there are laws dictated by a new 
social policy with regard to old social condi- 
tions. 

(а) The Elementary Education Act 1870 
authorised the use of compulsion to make 
parents send their children to school. The 
compulsory clauses have been more and more 
enforced, especially under the Amending Act 
of >1880. 

(б) Commissioners appointed by government 
have since The Land Law (Ireland) Act 1881 
fixed the rents of Irish tenants, and since the 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act 1886 of 
Scotch “crofters.”^ The Irish act was ex- 
tended to lessees by the Lanil Law (Ireland) 
Act 1887. 

(c) TIio Allotment Acts 1S32-1SS2 enabled 
local authorities to hold, hire, and enclose land 
for the purpose of letting it to industrious 
cottagers. These acts wore cliiefiy if not ex- 
clusively applied for the purpose of restoring 
to the poor land taken from the poor under 
Inclosure Acts (see e.q, 8 & 9 Viet. c. 118, 
§ 73). The Allotment Acts of 1887 k 1892 
and sections 9 & 10 of the Local Government 
Act 1894, go further and enable local authorities 
to take land compulsorily for the purjTOse of 
allotments. Historically those laws grow out 
of pauper legislatkm (59 Geo. III. c. 12; 1&2 
Will. IV. c. 42), logically they are the e.xpres- 
sion of new agrarian ideas to which there is no 
analogy since the Tudor and early Staart policy 
of “laying land to houses” for the benefit of 
small tenants and labourers (sec e.g. G. Roberts’ 
Seeded Ilwtory, 1856, p. 184). 

{d) Comp\ilsory tenns are often read into 
certain contracts which jttiss property. Thus 
it is provided by 17 th century judge -made 
law that a mortgagor cannot contract away 
his power of redeeming. The agricultural 
tenant qvxe agricultural tenant, can kill ground 
game under The Ground Game Act 1880, 
and has compensation for improvements under 
the Agricultural Ibddings Acts 1883-1900. The 
tenant-right of Irish tenants includes under 
the land act of 1870 compensation for dis- 
turbance, and under that of 1881 fixity of 
tenure and free sale. Under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts 1854-94, the sailor’s contract 
for wages involves a lien on the ship. The 
Employer’s Liability Bill, which passed the 
House of Commons in 1893, gave workmen 
compensation for accidents on the false analogy 
of this principle, by compulsorily inserting an 
implied term in the contract between employer 
and employee. It has always been a moot 
point where the law of contnict ends and the 
law of property begins. In all the above cases, 
except perhaps the last, the sphere of the 
latter was enlarged at the expense of that of 
the former. The judiciary or legislature held 
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in these cases that certain contracts shall be 
construed as necessarily involving the trans- 
ference of certain rights of property. How far 
this means may be used to favour new schemes 
of social policy is one of the historical problems 
of our time (see Labotth in Relation to 
THE Law ; Labour Statutes). j. d. r. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE (from American point of 
view). In treating the subject of laissez-faire, 
the earlier writers on economies in the United 
States follow the general lines laid down by 
their English contemporaries. For the most 
part they accept laissezfaire as an economic 
maxim, though they are by no means in agree- 
ment concerning the limits of its application as a 
fixed rule of practical statesmanship. The great 
point of controversy lay in its pertinency to the 
system of protection practised by the federal 
government, and upon this the principal Ameri- 
can economists are divided. The “ orthodox 
school ” have displayed their deference to the 
classical English economists by going in many 
instances to an even greater extreme of claim- 
ing for all economic laws the force of unbend- 
ing laws of nature. Thus Amasa Walker 
{Science of Wealth, p. 110) maintains that so 
far as the state urges the claims of its own 
safety in justification of interference with 
industry, “the principles of economic science 
must be silent,” but that this interference is 
rarely, if ever, necessary, and that it cannot be 
too often repeated that individuals only need to 
be ‘ ‘ let alone. ” A. L. Perry (Political Economy, 
p. 96) speaks of the natural laws of production 
as “inexorable” in their operation, and as 
taking their revenge without pity whenever 
custom or legislation thwarts them. In his 
later Introduction to Political Economy, p. 153, 
he asserts that it would be nothing less than 
“ presumptuous ” for certain men to set up at 
will barriers to trade and then to undertake to 
defend these barriers as an economical blessing 
to the world. William G-. Sumner, in the fifth 
of his Lectwes on the Sistory of Protectim in 
the United States, repeats that we are living 
here “under immutable and inexorable laws of 
social organisation,” which we can neither 
avoid nor evade, and which avenge themselves 
when we try to escape their operation. Simon 
Newcomb ranges himself with the “ orthodox 
school,” but is more moderate in his views. 
His Principles of Political Economy (p. 444 
et seq.) distinguish between laissezfaire as a 
principle and as a policy. He enumerates 
certain non- economic limitations to its practical 
application ; he further distinguishes between 
what he terns the “let-alone” principle and 
the “ keep-out ” principle, the former claiming 
that the government should not stop the citizen, 
the latter that it should not act itself. A 
review of the criticisms urged against the “ let- 
alone” principle leads Newcomb to the con- 
clusion that it cannot be regarded as a neces- 


sary and universal truth, but that the exceptions 
adduced are insufficient to prove the principle en- 
tirely invalid. In a later essay {Science Economic 
Eiscmsdons, p. 64) Newcomb tones down his 
contention for laissezfaire: “The school of 
non-interference claims that, as a general rule, 
these [economic] ends are best attained by 
giving the adult individual the widest liberty 
within the limits prescribed by considerations 
of health and morality.” 

The American School of early economists 
deny the universal applicability of laissezfaire, 
but they, too, are not at one with each other. 
Henry C, Carey, the apostle of the protective 
system, regards laissezfaire as the goal in 
which that system is to end (cp. Social Science, 
iii. p. 442). His works would lead us to infer 
that the doctrine of laissezfaire is disastrous 
in its operation only when applied in a com- 
munity in which industrial development is still 
to he accomplished {ibid, p. 516). Among 
his followers, Horace Greeley {Essays, p. 129) 
simply refuses in so many words to accept the 
doctrine, which he proceeds to demolish with 
the adjectives “fallacious, pestilent, and utterly 
mistaken,” while E. Peshine Smith {Marumi of 
Political Economy), ^ and Robert E. Thompson 
{Political Economy), uphold the protective 
system as an exception to laissezfaire, as a con- 
dition of greater economic freedom yet to come. 
Francis Bowen, likewise of the school of Carey, 
professes faith in the “let-alone” principle, 
whose limitations, he says {American Political 
Economy, p. 18), are nearly as obvious as the 
principleitself ; and which is in no way infringed 
by the maintenance of a protective tariff (fbid, 

p. 21). 

President Francis A. Walker holds aloof 
from both these “schools,” though inclining 
slightly to the one first discussed. With refer- 
ence to laissezfaire he agrees substantially 
with Cairn es and Jevons, whom he quotes with 
approval in bis Political Economy, but adheres 
to the policy so far as to insist (p. 416) that 
freedom is the rule and restraint the exception. 
While the necessity of making exceptions to 
the rule of freedom of individual action has 
been completely established, those who make 
these are bound to show cause for every such 
act of interference ; their case is to he made 
good against a powerful presumption in favour 
of liberty — ^the condition which has the promise 
not only of that which now is, but also of that 
which is to come {ibid. p. 464). 

The real revolt against laissezfaire appears 
with the rise of the “new school ”of American 
economists comprising the younger writers more 
or less influenced by German thought. This 
group, under the leadership of Richard T. Ely, 
was active in forming the American Economic 
Association in 1885 to protest against the all- 
sufficiency of laissezfaire. Ely had but shortly 
before asserted {Pa^t and Presend, p. 23) that 
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laisscz’/aim ** never lield at any time in any 
country, and no maxim ever made a more com- 
plete fiasco when tlie attempt was seriously 
made to apply it in the stete.” The first 
paragraph of the declaration of principles which 
he proposed for the newly-formed association 
concluded with these words: “We hold that 
the doctrine of laissez-faire is unsafe in politics 
and unsound in morals, and that it suggests 
an inadec[uat6 explanation of the relation 
between the state and the citizens/’ The dis- 
cussion upon tills subject disclosed the fact that 
while there were grave objections on the part 
of many present to taking a decided stand on 
the questio^i of state interference, the trend of 
opinion was substantially in harmony with the 
declaration formnlated by Dr. Ely. As finally 
accepted, however, the first paragraph reads: 
“Weregardthe state as an agency whose positive 
assistance is one of the indispensable conditions 
of human progress,” while an appended note 
announces that it was proposed and adopted as 
a general indication of the \dews and pui’poses 
of those who founded the association, but was 
not to he regarded as binding on individual 
members. The general views of the “new 
school” also find expression in an exhaustive 
arraignment of the laissez-faire doctrine by 
Henry C. Adams, a leading member, entitled 
The JRelaiion of the State to IndustHal Action, 
and republished by the American Economic 
Association. Adams follows closely the analyti- 
cal methods of Cairnos. He restates the doc- 
trine in the form of a syllogism, and denies its 
logical basis ; but he refuses to stop With Caimes 
at destroying its claims as a working rale of 
economics, and supplies its place with a newly- 
formulated principle of state interference. He 
contends that it heoomes the duty of the state to 
interfere in industrial relations, (1) to detennine 
the plane of competitive action ; (2) to realise 
for society the benefits of monopoly ; and (3) to 
restore social harmony by extending the func- 
tions of the state. From this position, namely, 
of fixing a field whore the rale of interference is 
to be recognised, toward which many of the 
younger economists seemed to incline a few 
years ago, a reaction has set in in very recent 
times — a reaction in which the attitude of 
President Walker is finding favour with the 
greater number of economic students in the 
tfnited States. J. Lawrence Laughlin (Jourml 
of Tolitical Beommy^ 1. No. 1) maintains that 
“the once-called ‘now school'” is losing its 
aurhorityin theAmerican Economic Association, 
but this has been strenuously denied. The 
general drift of economic opinion, as indicated 
in the current writings of members of the 
association, however, appears to be against the 
exorcise of state interference in every case where 
the preponderance of evidence is not clearly in 
favom* of its expediency and beneficence. 

The applications of the maxim of laissezfaire 


may be conveniently discussed with reference to 
the violations of the rule of non-interference hy 
the federal, state, and municipal governments. 
(1) The legislation of the federal government has 
never conformed to the doctrine of laissez-faire. 
The very first revenue law enacted in 1789 pro- 
fesses in its preamble to afford protection to 
American industries, and this purpose has never 
been absent from the tariff, whether proposed by 
one political party or the other ; while the author 
of the latest Wilson tariff law acknowledges that 
it is a protective measure. An outright bounty 
on sugar has been the culniiiiatiou of the protec- 
tive policy. The United States held stock iu each 
of the two United States hanks. It furnished 
funds for the first experiments with the electric 
telegraph, and encouraged the building of railroads 
by the grant of land subsidies and even by the 
loan of money. It suppresses note issues by state 
and private banks, and interferes to prevent the 
sale of food products under false names (as oleo- 
margarine). (2) The state governments have been 
110 less active in participating in industrial under- 
takings. They have built railroad.^, subscribed to 
the stock of railway corporatioms, and given them 
aid by donations of land anti money. Tliey have 
later stepped in to limit the abuses of private rail- 
road management, in some instences ending in the 
.statutory prescription of raaKimum rates of charges 
for the transportation of passengers and freight. 
They at one time quite generally entered into the 
banking business. Factory legislation of all kinds 
has found its way on to the statute - hooks of 
different states, while a few states have established 
limits upon the hours of daily labour. . (3) Ameri- 
can municipalities, when duly authorised thereto, 
have not hesitated to overstep the bounds pre- 
scribed by laissez-faire, Tiieir activity lies largely 
in the field of so-called “monopolies of service,” 
In 1890, nine cities owned and operated gas-works j 
out of 2037 water- works plants, 877 were under 
public management ; about 160 cities and towns 
operated electric lighting plants ; one street rail- 
way was conducted by a municipal administrative 
board. At the same time many other cities shared 
in the profits of these quasi-public enterprises. 
The activity of American municipalities in this 
field appears to be on the increase. 

[Amasa Walker, Sdmz of Weaith^ N. Y., 
1866. — A. L. Perry, PdlUiced Bcommy^ N. Y., 
1883 ; Introduciiim to PotUioal Ewnmiy^ N, Y., 

1883. ' — William Graham Sumner, iMturm on the 
History of Protection, in the United Stedest N. Y., 

1884. — Simon Newcomb, Piirwiplm cf Folitkal 
Economy f N. Y., 1886. — C. Carey, Social 
Sdence^ Phila., 1877.-— Horace Greeley, Essays 
designed to elucidate the Science qf PolUM 
Economy^ Phila,, 1869. — E Peshine Smith, 
Manual qf Political Economy ^ Phila., 1877. — 
Robert R Thompson, Political Ecmvmyt Phila., 

. 1882. — Francis Bowen, American Politicai Econ- 
omy ^ N. Y., 1870.— -Francis A. Walker, Political 
Economy, N. Y., 1883. — Richard T. Ely, Past 
and Present of PoUiicd Economy, B&lto,, 1884. — 
Henry C. Adams, Relation <f the Stale to Indus- 
trial Action, Balto,, 1886. — ^0. F, Dunbar on the 
“Reaction in Political Economy,” in Qmrterly 
Journal of Economics, Boston, Oct. 1886. — J. 
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Lawrence Langhlin on “Political Economy in the 
United States,” in Joii/mal of Political Economy ^ 
Chicago, L, No. 1, 1893. — Science Economic JHs^ 
emsion, N. Y., 1886. — Pejportofthe Organisation 
of tlie American Eccmomic Assodatimi^ Balto., 
1886.] ^ v.R. 

LA JONCHEEE, DE. See De La 

JONOHfeEE. 

LAEH or Lac is a Hindustani word mean- 
ing 10,000, commonly used in Indian finance in 
computing rupees. o. a. h. 

LALOR, John (1814-1856), was a writer 
on social q^ueations. He graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1837. As an assistant 
poor-law commissioner he collected much, 
valuable information, but in 1836 he left 
Ireland for London, where he became one of 
the editors of the Morning Ghronicle. About 
1844 he also became editor of a Unitarian 
weekly paper, The Enguir&Tj to which he con- 
tributed papers on social questions, such as the 
Factory Bill, Ireland, and Education. 

Lalor’s last work was Money amd Morods: a 
Pooh for the Times (London, 1852). The problem 
here discussed is what will become of the ten 
millions of new gold which, “within a compara- 
tively short period” says Lalor (p. 103), have come 
into England. The author thinks that instead of 
coming into the currency the influx will quicken 
trade, especially in Lancashire (p. 110), encourage 
rash speculation, and effect a rise not only in 
manufacturing, but also in agricultural incomes. 
In short, it will exist as capital (p. 124). In the 
second part of the work Lalor advocates “the 
adoption of a financial policy, which, though per- 
fectly consistent with free trade in the food of th^ 
people, is not consistent with the exaggerated 
maxim of leaving the whole direction of industry 
to private interest” (p, 125). As a precaution 
against the laissezfaire principle, he suggests the 
expenditure of excess capital in agricultural or 
colonising loans, in the improvement of tovm 
dwellings, sanitation, and the water-supply. The 
position of England among the nations, and the 
national defences, are next discussed, while in part 
iii. the^author passes on to consider the remedy 
for the social evils with which England is 
threatened. After discussing the respective pre- 
scriptions of Auguste Comte and T. Carlyle, Lalor 
insists that practical Christianity can be the only 
effectual cure for the diseased body politic. A 
portiou of the book was in 1864 reprinted as Eng- 
land among the Nations. a, l. 

LA LUZERNE, Oi^sar - Guillaume he 
(1738-1821), termed byLecky “an eminently 
wise and high-minded statesman,” entered the 
church and became Bishop of Langres at the 
age of thirty-two. In 1789 he endeavoured to 
stem the democratic torrent by proposing the 
establishment of a second chamber, and, when 
this proposal was rejected, the addition of 600 
members to the representatives of the nobles 
and clergy. Unable to influence events, ho 
retired to his diocese, and afterwards emigrated 
to Switzerland, whence, however, he returned 
on the accession to power of Napoleon. After 


the restoration he was made a peer of France, 
and in 1817 a oardinaL 

Among numerous other works he wrote 
dissertations sur le prU du comTMrce, Dijon, 
1823, 8vo, 3 vols. ; a volumiuous treatise on 
the lawfulness, from the stand-point of the 
Roman Catholic Church, of taking interest for 
money (see Interest and Usury). 

[_I)iciio7maire des Parlementaires Frangais, 
Paris, 1891, vol. iv. — Nouvelle Biographie GH^rale, 
Paris, 1860, vol. xxix. — Introduction to the Study 
of Political Economy, by L. Cossa, Eug. traus. , 
London, 1893, 8vo, p. 162.] H. E. B. 

LA MARE, DE. See De La Mare. 

LAMBE, Samuel (fl. 1657), merchant, 
published Seasonable Ohsermtidis Ivwmhly offered 
to his Highness the Lord Protector, London, 
1657, foL, in which he suggested the establish- 
ment of a bank at London. His scheme was, 
that governors should be chosen from the 
trading companies, that the bank should “let 
out imaginary money on credit at 2^ or 3. per 
cent at most,” and receive deposits with- 
drawable on demand, that all “bills of 
exchange” should be received and paid into 
the bank, and that the profits should go “to 
the good men who manage the bank.” The 
bank was also to supply another subordinate 
one “with stock to let out any sum under £5 
or £10 at reasonable rates upon pawns or other 
security.” Lambe’s proposals were referred to 
a committee of the East India Company for 
their consideration on 30th Dee. 1667. His 
work also contains useful information on the 
Navigation Act, the competition between 
England and Holland, and other subjects. 

w. A. s. H. 

LAMBIN DE SAINT FISLIX. See Lottin, 
A. P. 

LAMMAS-LANDS, LAMMAS-MEADOWS, 
were open-field arable and pasture lands, held 
in severalty and enclosed during the growing 
of the corn and hay crops respectively, but 
open during the rest of the year to all who had 
rights of common upon them. They were thus 
commonable, not common, lands. Under the 
old open-field system of agriculture such 
common - rights might be upon the whole a 
convenience to the inhabitants, but the intro- 
duction of roots made rights of winter pasture 
intolerably wasteful ; as late, however, as 1844, 
lands subject to these rights were stUl abundant 
in England, though there were few or none 
in Wales. 

Lawyers generally distinguish “lammas” 
from “shack” lands by the fact that the 
farmer were commonable to other inhabitants 
besides those having severalty rights on the 
land. But Nasse (Feldgenuinschaft, p. 3) 
denies this distinction, which he thinks a mere 
local detail. The classes of commoners varied 
locally ; they were “ sometimes the inhabitants 
of the parish ; sometimes a class of inhabitants, 
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as tJio freemen of tlie neighbouring town, or 
even the householders; and perhaps more 
generally the owners or occupiers of ancient 
tenements within the parish, usually termed 
tofts ” (G. W. Cooke, Acts for fa^litatm^ the 
Iwloswre of Commons in j^glmd and Wales, 
1860). The usual time for the resumption of 
common tights was Lammas-day, 12 th August^ 
(the old 1st August) for arable lands, and 6th 
July (the old Midsummer) for meadows. Com- 
monable meadows were probably called lammas- 
meadows by analogy, as it is rare to find them 
opened as late as Lammas-day. In some cases 
the common rights lasted till November, in some 
till the middle of February. The fixed dates for 
opening, especially Lammas-day, gave rise to 
difficulties which were met in various ways. 
About Nottingham, when the customary day 
arrived, according to a witness before the select 
committee in 1844, “the population issue out, 
destroy the fences, tear down the gates, and 
commit a great many other lawless acts, which 
they certainly have a right to do.” These 
Nottingham lands were used for recreation, 
not for pasture. In other places things were 
managed better. On the lands of St. John, 
Hackney, on 26th July 1692, the “proprietors 
of the commonable lands" were “allowed ten 
days to carry off their crops on account of the 
wett”; and there is a similar entry in 1763 
(Gamier, English Landed EUerest, 1892, p. 
202). Scriven (Law of Copyholds, 6th edition, 
p. 810) cites a case where the beginning and 
end of the season were regulated by bye-laws 
made by the tenants of the manor ; and an 
act of 13 Geo. III. o. 81, § 7, enacted that 
three - fourths in number and value of the 
occupiers of open- and common -field lands 
might agree in a meeting to postpone the 
opening for a reasonable time. Later enclosures 
have left few traces of these commonable lands. 

[See evidence of Messrs. Blamire, W. Keen, 
T. Hawkesley, T. S. Woolley, R. P. Graham, and 
H. Chawter before Select Committee on Inclosures, 
1844. — J. Williams, Mights of Cbyjimoji. —Elton, 
Treatise on Qorrmons and Waste Lands. — ^Wool- 
rych, Mights of Co?nmQn- — Vinogradolf, Villainage 
in England. — Maine, Village Communities, Lecture 
iii. — Marshall, Mural Economy, of various counties. 
— For similar French custom, see Seebohra, ‘'French 
Peasant Proprietorship,” Econ. Jour., 1891.] 

E. a. r. 

LAMOND, Elizabeth (1860- 1891), was 
the eldest daughter of William Lamond, advo- 
cate at the Scotch bar. She had hoped to de- 
vote herself to teaching, and she was engaged in 
this work at St. Andrews before entering Girton 
College, Cambridge, where she obtained honours 
in history (1885-1887). After a few months of 

1 Tlie new style was introduced throughout the 
British dominions in 1752, by omitting eleven nominal 
days after 2nd Sept., and dating the next day 14th Sept, 
Instead of the tliird. 


teaching at Winchester her health gave way and 
she was forced to occupy herself with literary 
work. In 1890 she edited for the Eoyal His- 
torical Society four unpublished treatises in 
Norman French, Walter of llenlffy, Smeschaude, 
the anonymous Husbandry, and Grosseteste’s 
Mules. The translation and glossary gave proof 
of her scholarly feeling and acciuate knowledge. 
In the course of researches connected with this 
work, she discovered that the W'cll- known 
dialogue, published by W. S. in 1581, had been 
composed some years earlier, and in a convincing 
article in the English Hisiorical Movie w in April 
1891, gave good grounds for believing that it had 
been really 'wiitton in 1549, that John Hales 
w'as the author, and that Coventry was the 
place of writing. She was not able to complete 
the edition of the Eiscourse on the Oonimm 
Weal of this Mealm of England, on which she 
was engaged at the time of her death ; hut a 
posthumous publication contains the result of 
her researches. Walter of Henley, Longmans. 
— Eiseourse of Goimnm Weal, Camb, Univ. 
Press. See also a review of the latter w'ork in 
Economic Joxtmcd, December 1893. w, c. 

LAMPEEDI, Giovanni Maria (18th 
century), professor of public law in the univer- 
sity of Pisa, and author of Ed Commercio dei 
popoUneutraii in tempo di guerra, Milan, 1881, 
12mo. 

This work, which according to hfrCuHooh 
(Lit. of Mol. Econ., p. 127) is well reasoned 
and of considerable authority, was twice trans- 
lated into French, first by Jos. Acfiarias do 
Serionne (La Haye, 1793, 2 vols, 8vo), and 
^in by Peuchet (Paris, 1802). The latter, 
in his preface, remarks tliat Lainpredi has on 
the whole treated his subject impartially, but 
with a strong bias in favour of neutral goods 

Other publications of Lampredi are i—Ed 
gov&mo civile degli aniichi Toscani e ddk cause 
della lor decadenza, ducorso, Lucca, 1760, 
4to. — J. K. L. ... de licmiia in hostmii likr 
singularis, in quo S. Cocedi senteniia de injnita 
licentia in hostm . , . coixfutatur, Florence, 
1761, Svo.—JSaggio sqpra laJUomfia degli axUichi 
Etruschi, dissertazione istorico’cnlica, Firenze, 
1756, 4to. A. L. 

LAND. Primitive custom recognises certain 
rights in and over land : the “right of the first 
clearer” to regard the land which lie cultivates 
as his own family holding (Baden Powell, 
Systems of Zand Tenure in British India, 
i. 221) ; the right of a chief or freeman to a 
share in the territory which he helps to defend 
a^inst outsiders ; the right of a chief to levy 
tribute from those who Jiold land under hi* 
protection. There is at tMs stage no owner- 
ship in the modern sense of the term ; the 
powers of the individual are controlled by 
family rights and local custom. Common 
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ownersMp, it should he noted, is not a mark of 
social equality, but rather of inequality; it 
grows out of the combination of members of a 
ruling family to maintain their landlord-right, 
or of members of a subject community who can 
only live and pay their tribute by adopting co- 
operative methods of husbandry. When the 
state comes into existence the family loses 
some of its importance ; the individual chief or 
house-father is not merely the administrator of 
a common inheritance ; he is domims or owner 
of his land ; it is a thing iTi ^cdrimoniOi to be 
disposed of by will or settlement, a thing in 
commerdoj which he can sell or mortgage. 
Dominium, absolute o^vnership, is the basis of 
the Eoman law of ownership and possession. 
The system had great economic advantages, 
but the small cultivating owner could not hold 
his own under the stress of competition; the 
tendency was towards the formation of the La.ti- 
FUNDiUM, large estates cultivated by slaves. 
The Teutonic chiefs who founded their kingdoms 
on the ruins of the empire admired the precision 
of Eoman law ; but they retained the primitive 
belief in the iribal or national organisation of 
society. The king as leader of the nation was 
lord paramount over aU lands, and claimed 
service and allegiance from their owners ; he 
was not in direct relation with the peasantry, 
except on his own estates, but he protected 
them, so far as he had power, against the 
oppression of their immediate lords. England 
is a typical example of feudal monarchy ; the 
state, represented by parliament and the king’s 
judges, broke down the rights of the great lords, 
and gave h’eedom of disposition to aH owners 
of land. In 1285 the lords obtained an act 
to maintain the strict rale of entail ; hut the 
courts did not favour ‘ ' perpetuities, ” i e. arrange- 
ments for tying up property for indefinitely 
long periods ; the statute was evaded, and the 
owner in fee tail was enabled to exercise all the 
rights of an owner in fee simple. Military 
tenures were finally abolished in 1661. The 
services of Socage tenants (ordinary freeholders) 
were commuted for fixed sums of money ; with 
the change in the value of money these annual 
payments became of no importance and were 
bought up or forgotten. Copyhold tenure, 
where it survives, stiE operates to curtaE the 
freedom of disposition enjoyed by the owner 
of land ; hut the Copyhold Acts, passed between 
1841 and 1887, provide a variety of forms 
whereby copyhold lands may be enfranchised 
or turned into freehold (see the Copyhold Act 
1894). The Eeal Property Commission ,of 
1830 marks a turning-point in the history of 
our land laws ; the suggestions of the com- 
missioners were embodied in a long series of 
reforming statutes. Foims of settlement and 
conveyance have heeu, simplified, and ex- 
tensive powers of disposition have been given 
to limi ted owners, i.e, to persons having a life 


estate or other limited interest in land. Under 
the Settled Land Act of 1882 a tenant for life 
may sell a famEy estate ; the purchase money 
is freated as capital to he invested, and remains 
subject to the trusts of the settlement. In 
many points the- law of real property has been 
assimilated to the rules which goveru the devo- 
lution and disposition of personal property. 
Legislation has not destroyed the sentiment 
which leads an owner of land to add to his 
estates and to transmit the inheritance un- 
divided to his eldest son ; the practice of re- 
settling family estates in each generation stEl 
prevails among the gi’eat landlords. There has 
been of late years a marked reaction against 
tbe liberal doctrine of absolute ownership and 
free contract. The Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1888 is based on tbe assumption that a 
tenant-farmer is not in a position to contract 
freely with his landlord, and must therefore he 
protected by the state. The Irish Land Acts 
of 1870 and 1881 had gone farther in the same 
direction; they introduced a kind of dual 
ownership in land, and attempts have since 
been made to restore the rule of individual 
ownership by assisting the tenant to purchase 
his landlord’s interest. In Scotland, the crofters 
of the highlands and islands have obtained 
legislation of a simEar character. In England, 
there has not been as yet any mgent demand 
for judicial rents or schemes of land purchase ; 
farmers are fairly content with the Agiipultural 
Holdings Act, and labourers with the acts 
which facEitate the acquisition of allotments 
and small holdings. Socialist ideas in regard 
to land have begun to influence the popular 
mind. Sir Henry Maine pointed to the rapid 
settlement of North America as an example of 
what can be done under a system of individual 
ownership ; Mr. Henry George uses the United 
States as an example of the evEs caused by 
permitting large tracts of land to be held and 
disposed of by private owners. Mr. George 
would “nationalise” the land by taxing it up 
to its annual value; and in England various 
plans have been proposed for intercepting what 
is called the “unearned increment” in the 
value of land (see Bbttebment). If the 
legislature succeeds in creating a large body 
of small owners, there wEI probably be a reac- 
tion in favour of absolute ownership ; for this 
reason the more logical among Mr. George’s 
disciples oppose the measures which have for 
then* object the multiplication of peasant 
proprietors. 

Laws requiring the registration of all titles 
to land are advocated on the ground that they 
help to simplify transfers. They have worked 
well in new countries, but great difficulties are 
encountered in applying such laws to an old 
country where titles are already complicated, 
^In England the acts permittmg or requiring 
registration have not been successful. 
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[Fustel Coulanges, Origin of Prop&rty in 
tand (Eng, trans. by M. Ashley), — Baden Powell, 
System of Land Tenure in British India, — Cob- 
den Club, Sgste^ns cf Zand Tmure in different 
Countries* — Shaw Lefevre, Agrarian Tenures,'] 

T. R. 

In connection with Land the following articles 
occur in the Dictionary ; — Agricultural Com- 
munity ; Agricultural Holdings Acts ; Agri- 
cultural Systems ; Agriculture in England; Allot- 
ments ; Arable Land, Conversion of, into Pasture ; 
Commons ; Corvee ; Cottiers ; Cultiire, Large and 
Small ; Depopulation ; Depression, Agricultural ; 
Domesday Book ; Emigration ; Enclosures ; En- 
franchisement of Land ; Entail ; Farming; Feudal- 
ism ; Forests, Medieval ; Forests, Economic 
Aspects of ; Gangs, Agricultural ; Holdings, 
Large and Small ; Irap&t Unique ; Land ; Land 
Companies ; Land, Domaiiie Cong(iahle ; Land- 
gafol ; Land, Law Belating to ; Land Legislation, 
Irish ; Land, Nationalisation of ; Lands, Public, 
of the United States ; Land Registration ; Land 
System in the American Colonies ; Land Tax ; 
Land Tenures ; Land Banks, Schemes of, in 
England ; Landes-Creditkassen ; M^'orat ; Manor; 
Metayage ; Mdtayer, in West Indies ; Miuorat ; 
Open Fields ; Pe 9 .sant Proprietors ; Primogeni- 
ture ; Rent ; Rent Charge ; Rent of Land ; Serf ; 
Services, Predial and Military ; Settled Laud. 

LAND COMPANIES may, as a result of 
practical experience, be divided into two classes ; 
one consisting of those which are concerned with 
the exploitation of large blocks of land, chiefly 
abroad ; the other of those which deal rather 
with the financing, of owners and occupiers 
of land and the realisation of their produce. 

(1) Companies which take up blocks of land 
may be again subdivided into two classes, con- 
sisting respectively of — 

(a) Those whose primary object is colonisa- 
tion. A notable example of these, both 
from its own history and its close connection 
with Edward Gibbon Wakepibsld, was the 
old New Zealand Company of 1825, which 
became in 1838 the New Zealand Colonisation 
Company, and in 1839 the New Zealand Land 
Company. To a large extent this company, by 
taking up lands and allotting them to settlers, 
was the parent of colonisation in New Zealand. 
It was a type of a regular system of which 
there were other examples about the same 
period , of English history. In later times 
(1884), the Methuen settlement in Soutli 
Africa, which turned out a failure, was a 
company of this kind, and the more recent 
Bechuanaland Concessions Company, nowmerged 
in the London and Pretoria Financial Agency, 
had a similar object in taking up and re-selling 
large areas of farm land. 

(5) Those companies whose primary object 
is the use of the land for mining, timber- 
cutting, etc., and more rarely for actual cultiva- 
tion. This is the more popular class at the 
present time; and of late years many large 


concessions of land all over the world have 
been given for these purposes both by civilised 
and savage states. The Bechuanaland Land 
and Exploration Company, the I^Iexiean Conces- 
sions Company, the Pahang Concessions 
Company, are instances which have been 
recently before the public. Such companies 
are too often of a speculative character, and 
too apt to rely upon making profits by part- 
ing with portions of their territory to other 
companies. 

The British South Africa Company is a 
notable instance of a company combining both 
fimctions [cp. CoL02?IKS, GOVERNME^•T OF, BY 
Companies]. 

(2) “Land mortgage and financial agencies" 
is the general tenn adopted in the share lists 
for companies of our second class, but their 
titles vary ; for instance wo have the Anglo- 
African Land, Mortgage, and Investment Com- 
pany, the Auckland Agricultural Company, the 
British Land and Mortgage Company of 
America, and others all devoted to the same 
class of business. There are at least fifty com- 
panies with a paid-up capital of over£20,000,000 
enumerated in the stock exchange lists primarily 
connected with the laud. One “ deals with real 
estate," another is designed “to lend on first 
mortjgages in the States and Canada," another is 
to work certain estates with a view to resale ; 
others deal in products as well as land. But all 
have the general scope above indicated (see also 
Mortgage Banks). c. a. h. 

LAND, Domains cono^able (literally 
ejectable domain, also called tmure mvmaTud^re 
or holding by covenant). Tliis fonn of tenancy, 
peculiar to Celtic Brittany, which has not yet 
disappeared, seems to have been introduced 
during the last centuries of the middle ages ; 
a law of the 6th of August 1791 suppressed 
the feudal incidents which had gradually been 
annexed to it, but aEowed tlie principle on 
which it is based to continue. The position of 
landlord and tenant is as follows : with respect 
to third parties, the tenant enjoys all the 
rights of a freeholder ; with respect to his 
landlord, he is only bound to pay a fixed rent, 
which in former times was generally veiy low. 
In modern times the practice of nine years' 
leases has prevailed, the leases being renewable 
on the payment of a fixed sum of money caUed 
memissim or nmmauU, The landlord has only 
the ownership of the ground (/ow<fe),the tenant^ 
owns the buildings and enclosures which he has 
erected, the trees ho has planted, even the one- 
year-old furze which grows on waste land: 
hence the distinction between the fonder and 
the su^fidaite or dmmnUf, The former may 
always serve on the latter a notice to leave 
{c(mgdmnt)j but in that case he is obliged to 
pay him a full compensation according to a 
detailed valuation for the buildings, plantations, 
crops, enclosures, improvements, etc. Owing 
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to the heavy expenses entailed by a congimmt, 
this system led to the stability of the tenantry 
and the most eihcient cultivation consistent 
with the nature of the land and the agricultural 
knowledge of the period ; it is, in fact, a thorough 
application of tenant right. 

The passion of the Erench peasantry for the 
investment of their savings in land has exerted 
an unfavourable influence on the maintenance 
of this kind of tenancies ; still, at the end of the 
second empire it was computed that about one- 
third of the territory of Brittany was held 
under these terms. 

[Duseigneur, JUstoire du Domaine QongiabU in 
his Alludes sur VEistoire du Mnisterre (pp. 355- 
414), Brest, 1878. — Baudrillart, Le$ Populations 
AgnooUs de la France^ Fformandie et Bretagne 
(pp. 387-395), Paris, 1885. — Paul Henry, Une 
meille Coutume Br&tonne : Le Domaine OongScdile, 
Angers, 1894. See Les Glasses Rurales et le BSgime 
Domanial au Moyen Age, Paris, 1901, pp. 679- 
585. E. oa. 

LANDGAPOL, a customary rent paid to 
the lord of the manor by his tenants, distinct 
from other customary payments due to him on 
special occasions. The distinction grew clearer 
with the process of commuting services and 
payments in kind for money (see Gafol). 

[Yinogradoff, Tillainage in England, — Bound, 
Domesday StudieSf vol. i. p. 133. — Domesday 
of St. PauVs, Archdeacon Hale’s note, p. Ixix.] 

B. G. p. 

LAND, Law eelating to. Tire law of 
property is chiefly concerned (1) to define the 
nature of the rights which are recognised in 
objects of property, and (2) to define the modes 
in which such rights may be acquired, trans- 
ferred, or extinguished. With respect both to 
the rights of which it is the object and to the 
acquisition, transfer, or extinction of such rights, 
land differs from every other object of property. 
Land is immovable, imperishable, and wide in 
extent. It is a prime necessary of life, and 
famishes the raw material of all wealth. It 
admits of being iised in innumerable ways. It 
has been a basis of political power and social 
consideration. It is susceptible of what Bentham 
terais “a value of affection,” as distinct from 
market value in a higher degree than any other 
object of common use. At the same time it is 
limited in quantity, and although it can be 
rendered more productive by the expenditure of 
capital and labour, the returns from this ex- 
penditure fall off after a certain point has been 
reached, and at a remoter point become in- 
appreciable. As compared mth other forms of 
wealth, laud is, in the long run and in most 
countries, the most generally and the most 
ardently coveted. Under these circimistances 
it is natural that the law relating to land should 
be complex, and should differ much in different 
times and places. 

The right of property in land admits of 
VOL. n . 


subdivision in various ways. The state is 
everywhere supposed to have certain rights over 
the land which are indispensable for the safety 
and welfare of the public. These rights are some- 
times termed its Eminent Domain. A familiar 
instance is afforded by the claim of the state 
when it thinks expedient to purchase or to 
enable others to purchase land which the owner 
is not disposed to sell. The Roman lawyers 
held that though there might be full ownership 
in the soil of Italy, there could be only a pos- 
sessory right in the soil of the provinces which 
was, strictly speaking, vested in the Roman 
people or in their representative the emperor. 
The chief practical indication of this difference 
was the land-tax, which was paid by the pro- 
vinces, but not by Italy. In eastern countries 
the proprietary right of the sovereign is so large 
and vaguely defined that it is difficult to say 
how far the subject can ever be deemed a 
proprietor. But the subdivision of proprietary 
rights over land with which we are most familiar 
has resulted from the feudal conceptions of 
tenure and of particular estates in land (see 
Fettlalism ; Manor). 

According to the rigorous feudal theory, ths» 
sovereign alone has property in the land, and 
no subject can be more than a tenant. But 
every tenant may give himself sub-tenants, and 
they may repeat the process indefinitely. Thus 
the land would come to support an ascending 
hierarchy of tenants closing in the king as lord 
paramount. Each would have rights that 
could not be lawfully infringed, and duties that 
could not be lawfully discarded. Each would 
be protected by law, and still more by custom, 
against the rest. The king, who had the loftiest 
theoretic claim, would probably derive the least 
practical advantage from the land. It would 
be difficult, were the doctrine of tenure carried 
to its logical conclusion, to say who, if any, of 
the persons interested in the land could be 
termed its proprietor. But the process of sub- 
dividing interests in the land is carried atiU 
further by the help of the doctrine of estates -in 
land. For each person in the ascending scale 
which we have described might have his interest 
in the land either for life, or to himself and the 
heirs of his body, or to himself and his heirs 
generally. He might have an estate for life, 
or an estate tail, or an estate in fee simple. 
If his estate were only for life he would be 
unable to devise it by will, or to give anybody 
rights in the land lasting beyond his own 
decease. Nay, more, his power of using and 
enjoying the land would be restricted in the 
interest of those who were to come after him. 
If his estate were an estate in tail or in fee 
simple his powers of alienation and enjoyment 
would be more extensive. Under feudal law, 
in brief, not only may proprietary rights be 
divided between lord and vassal, but they may 
also be divided between tenant in possession 

2 N 
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md tenant in remainder (Entaii., Law of). 
A man wlio lias the largest estate possible in 
land, in English law a tenant in fee simple, 
can thus carve out of his own interest a number 
r)f lesser estates to take ejffect after his death, 
vHO as to control its devolution for many years. 
The natural wish of landowners to exei’t this 
power to the utmost has given rise to family 
settUmeTiiSf and the endeavour of the judges to 
restrict the practice of settlement in the public 
interest has given rise to the rules against 
ferpetuitim. The decay of the manorial system 
produced a distinct form of imperfect owner- 
ship of land, known in England as copyhold 
tenure, which was once widely extended in 
western Europe, but was abolished on the 
Continent' by the French Revolution, and is 
gradually disappearing in England by the 
operation of the acts for the enfranchisement 
of copyholds. 

The tenures of which we have hitherto spoken 
oi’e distinctly feudal in origin, and have either 
been aliolished, as in France, or have .been 
rendered almost unmeaning as in England. In 
England, successive statutes, framed without any 
regard to symmetry, have removed almost all 
the inconveniences attaching to the feudal law 
of real property,’ and have left liardly anything 
of feudalism save names and forms. The rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant has nothing feudal 
about it. Indeed, the strictly feudal law 
regarded a lease as unworthy of its attention, as 
may bo seen by the fact that leaseholds are 
regarded not as real but as penonal property. 
The practice of letting land for a money I’cnt 
has been recognised by all civilised legal 
systems. It does not involve a division of 
ownership, but it may assume forms which are 
tantamount to such division. Thus, by the 
Roman contract of Emphyteusis the ienant 
acquired the land in perpetuity, subject to the 
obligation of paying rent. The Irish tenant, 
whose rent can be altered only at intervals of 
fifteen years, and then only by the decision of 
a court, has an interest in the land which 
often exceeds in market value the interest of 
the landlord. Such a tenant can hardly help 
regarding himself as at least part proi)rietor. 
Political, economical, and social forces are con- 
stantly operating on the legal relations of the 
classes living on the land, and may turn a 
nominal tenant into a virtual owner, as they 
have turned nominal owners into virtual serfs. 
Even when it is easy to ascertain the proprietor 
of a piece of land, his right of property may bo 
limited by rights over that land vested in other 
persons. Such rights are described in Roman 
legal language as jura in re alierui. They are 
of two kinds. Some are valuable in themselves, 
whilst others are valuable only as security for a 
debt due from the owner of the land. Eights 
of the first class, known in Roman law as 
servitudes f and in English law as easements, and 


profits-d-prendi'C, arc exemplified in the right 
of way across another’s land, in the right not 
to have ancient lights darkened by the erection 
of new buildings, and in rights of common 
which include the right of grazing cattle, the 
right of digging gravel, the right of cutting 
turf and firewood, and so forth. Rights of 
this class may bo enjoyed by a man as pro- 
prietor of certain land, and are ilien said in 
English law to be appendant or appurUmid, 
or they may be enjoyed by liiin irrespective of 
any such property, and are then said to bo m 
ijross. A similar distinction was expressed in 
Roman law by calling some servitudc.s prtrdial 
(Lat. preedium, an estate) and others 2}(TS(maL 
It is worthy of note that the Roman lawyers 
regarded a right of usufruct in land, the nearest 
equivalent of the English estate for life, not as 
a form of property, bnt as a personal servitude. 
The second ehis.s of rights enjoyed with refer- 
ence to the land of another includes such as 
form a security for debt. As land, whilst 
highly valuable, can neitlnu’ ho removed nor 
concealed, it has always heeu the favourite 
security for money lent, and t!ie law of mortyage 
forms an important chapter in the law of laud. 
In the primitive imudgago the debtor conveys 
the land to the creditor subject to a condition 
that it shall bo recon veyed to himself when he 
repays what ho has liorrowed. Should he fail 
to pay punctually ho will h>8c his land, although 
its value may far e.xcued the amount of the 
debt. The injustice of such a transuction led 
to the invention of improved forms of mortgage. 
The liypotliem, of later Roman law was a con 
trivanco by which the mortgaged land was left 
in the ownership and possession of the debtor 
wdiilst the creditor obtained the right of realis 
ing his debt out of it in ea.so of default in 
payment. The modern I'higliah mortgage, the 
result of the ooiTcction of the common taw by 
courts of equity, resembles the hypothm in 
its practicjd working, altlnnigh it retains the 
form of a conveyance. 

The modps of acquiring, transferring, and 
extinguishing rights of property are in the 
main similar for land and for other objects of 
value. Land which lias no owner — there is 
none such in England — may he acquired by the 
first occupant or by tlio owner of other land to 
which it accodcH, as whore a field is enlarged 
by alluvial de-posit. The coum of years (see 
Lai'.se of Time ; Pkesciuption) may extinguish 
an old and create a new proprietary right. 
Sale, gift, exchange, and succession, testa- 
meutaiy or intestate, transfer rights of property 
in land as in other things. But a peculiar 
form is often required for transactions allect- 
ing interests on land. liand cannot bo passed 
from hand to hand like a movable. It is pecu- 
liarly necessary, therefore, to provide evidence of 
traimfer. In primitive times, when writing 
was either unknown or little used, this object 
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wasj attained by requiring for every ti'ansfer 
of land certain solemn forms wliich might 
impress the memory, not merely of the parties, 
but also of the community or at least of the 
neighbours. Such was the primitive Roman 
ma'iici^pation, a formal sale in the presence of 
five witnesses and of a man who held the 
balance used to weigh the uncoined money of 
the early Italian society. Such, too, was the 
old English ceremony of livery of seisin, the 
symbolical delivery of land by the seller to the 
purchaser. But where the art of writing has 
been generally diffused, written documents are 
found more convenient to execute and more 
effectual in preserving an exact record of what 
has been done. In England at the present day 
a deed is the recognised form for conveyances, 
leases, mortgages, and so forth. But where 
manifold interests have been created in reference 
to one piece of land, such documents are apt to 
be lengthy, and where dealings in land are 
frequent they accumulate to an inconvenient 
extent. Hence the advantage of a further 
reform, the registration of title (see Land 
Registration). An efficient system of registra- 
tion ensures a complete, concise, and authentic 
record of all ti’ansactions affecting land, and 
thus promotes the abbreviation of legal docu- 
ments and the reduction of legal charges. 
England is one of the few civilised countries 
which does not possess an effective registry of 
title to land. 

Passing from the outline of the law relating 
to land to the suggestions which have been made 
for its improvement, we have to remember that 
every plan of reform is to be judged in relation 
at once to the existing circumstances and to 
the object which it is designed to accomplish. 
The object of an agrarian reformer may be 
■either to improve the condition of tenants on 
the land of another, or to multiply proprietors, 
■or to put an end to private property in land 
and vest it either in the sovereign or in muni- 
cipal authorities. The first of these objects is 
sought by measures securing to the tenant 
compensation for the improvements which he 
has made (see Agrioultural Holdings Acts), 
or fixity of tenure at a fair rent and freedom 
to sell the interest on the land which such 
fixity creates (see E's, the Three ; and Land 
Legislation, Irish). The second object, that 
of multiplying proprietors, may be obtained by 
various expedients, such as (1) the establish- 
ment of a system of free alienation and registra- 
tion of title so as to encourage sales and to 
make the sale of small parcels of land expeditious 
and cheap, or (2) making advances of public 
money to tenants, especially to such tenants as 
already enjoy fixity of tenure, in order that they 
may buy out their landlords and become full 
proprietors, or (3) enabling lessees of house 
property to compel the lessors to sell the 
reversion, and thus enlarging leaseholds into 


freeholds, what is commonly known as lease- 
hold enfranchisement, or (4) enforcing the 
partition of landed estate among the children 
of a deceased owner, on the principle adopted 
by the GoAe NapoUon, It may be said that 
there is a I’eal affinity between reforms of the 
first and of the second class. Measures tending 
to secure to tenants the advantages known as 
the Three E’s find their natural complement in 
measures tending to turn tenants into full 
proprietors. For what is virtually a divided 
ownership can hardly be permanent in a society 
not governed by immemorial custom. The 
charms of property are most sti’ongly felt by 
him who is absolute proprietor. Reforms of 
the third class, reforms which aim at the 
abolition of private property in land, are 
advocated on totally different grounds, and 
imply a totally different economic theory. To 
this class belong proposals for the “nationalisa- 
tion” of land, i.e. the transfer to the state of 
all private rights of landed property, and 
proposals for the “ municipalisation ” of land 
in towns, i.e. the ti’ansfer to the municipal 
authority of all private rights to land within 
its jurisdiction. Those who advocate changes 
of thfe nature differ on the question of giving 
or refusing compensation to evicted owners. 
But they agree on the more fundamental point 
of allowing no private person to be more than 
a tenant. Far more restricted in scope, and 
resting in some measure on narrower arguments, 
is the proposal to give municipal authorities 
the advantage of what is known as betterment 
(see Betterment), in other words, to give them 
the power of charging the expense of municipal 
improvements upon the owners of land which 
is increased in value by such improvements. 

[Holland, Jurisprudence . — Poste, Institutes of 
Gains . — Moyle, Institutes of Justinian . — Pollock 
and Maitland, History of Mnglish Laio . — Dighy, 
History of the Law of Reed Property . — JBlackstone, 
Commentaries, vol. ii. — Edwards, Law of Real 
Property . — Williams, Principles of the Law of 
Real Property . — €rOodeve, Modem Law of Real 
Property . — Pollock, The Land Laws (English 
Citizen Series) ; (comp. Sasine ; Seisin).] 

E. 0. M. 

LAND LEGISLATION, Irish. The his- 
tory of modem legislation with regard to land 
in Ireland is full of economic interest. The 
agrarian troubles of Ireland have arisen from 
many causes, the most important of which are, 
perhaps, the following: (1) The forcible dis- 
possession of the original proprietors by foreign 
conquerors. The first English conquest of 
Ireland, effected under the Plantagenets, did 
not lead to chronic agrarian strife, because the 
Anglo-Norman barons adapted themselves to 
Irish ways and became Irish chiefs. But the 
three subsequent English conquests by Eliza- 
beth, by Cromwell, and by William IIL, led to 
the •confiscation of much the greater part of the 
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land of Irolandj and established a new class of 
landowners closely connected with England 
and severed by religion from the peasantry. 
In parts of the north of Ireland not only the 
native chiefs but the native cultivators had 
been ousted to make room for English or 
Scotch settlers, and here the new landlords 
and tenants lived on tolerably good terms. 
But elsewhere the owners and the cultivators 
wero too generally enemies, or at least aliens, 
to one another. 

(2) The defects of the new agrarian system 
introduced by conquest The English con- 
querors naturally introduced into Ireland the 
agrarian system to which they were accustomed 
at home. But they omitted one thing essential 
to its proper working. Since agriculture became 
a progressive art in England all greatagi'icultural 
improvements have been made by the landlord. 
They would not have been made by the tenant 
who lias no legal fixity of tenure. In Ireland 
the making of agricultural improvements was 
commonly left to the tenant. He was gener- 
ally too poor to execute them properly, and ho 
had no security for compensation when he had 
made them. For he had no legal fixity of 
tenure, and with the growth of population 
was exposed to a severe competition for hold- 
ings. In Lister and in some districts elsewhere 
custom protected the tenant against arbitrary 
eviction or the appropriation of his improve- 
ments hy the landlord. Under this custom, 
known as the Ulster tenant-right, the tenant 
could sell his interest in the holding to his 
successor. Where this custom prevailed, agri- 
culture as a rule flourished. Elsewhere it was 
very backward. 

(S) The normal balance of occupations was 
never attained in Ireland. Agriculture, especi- 
ally in ,the south and west, was almost the 
only resource of the population. Ireland is 
not well adapted for manufacturing industry, 
and such industries as the English and Scotch 
settlers had brought with them were too often 
crushed or hampered hy the ijnisdirooted legis- 
lation of the English jmriiament in the 18th 
century. Commerce and manufactures, which 
would have drawn off the surplus population, 
and furnished new capital for the improvement 
of the land, were thus reduced to the narrowest 
limits. 

(4) The evils arising from these causes 
were intensified by the introduction of the 
potato, which in the 1 8th century became the 
staple food of the Irish peasant. This cheap 
and abundant food enabled a poor and prolific 
people to multiply at a rate hitherto unknown 
in old countries. In 1741 Ireland may perhaps 
have contained two million inhabitants. In 
1841 it contained upwards of eight millions. 
The majority of these eight millions were sunk 
in extreme poverty. The land was subdivided 
fx> an extent incompatible with its proper pul- 


tivation or the well-being of the cultivator. 
Competition raised the rent of laud in many 
cases beyond the amount that could bo e.xtracted 
from the soil. It necessarily followed that 
hundreds of thousands of tenants were hope- 
lessly in arrear with their rent and exposed at 
every moment to eviction. Under these cir- 
cumstances the proprietors Ihemsolves could 
not he prosperous. They lia<l too generally 
adopted the careless, sociable, and extravagant 
habits of the native gentry whom they had 
displaced. They wero in many instances hope- 
lessly sunk in debt or burdened with family 
encumbrances, and quite unable to face the 
expenditure necessary to put their affairs into 
decent order. Such was the agrarian condition 
of Ireland when the potato blight of 1846 and 
1847 brought about, first, a terrible famine ; 
secondly, a great mortality from epidemics ; and 
lastly, an immense emigration to the New 
World. In a short time Ireland lost ono-thii*d 
of her population. About the same time the 
repeal of the corn laws deprived the Irish 
farmer of Iris advantage in the best market of 
Europe. The potato blight and the repeal 
of the corn laws led to a wide extension of 
pasturage and to evictions of tenants. These 
in turn added fuel to tlio agrarian discontent 
which has always been smouldering in Ireland. 
Tlien it was generally felt that something must 
be done. But the public opinion of England 
and the sentiment of the Irish peasants wore 
not in accord. The ruling jiassion of the Irish 
as of the French peasant is to become pro- 
prietor of his holding. This imasion, however, 
could not he gratified without the breaking up 
of great estates, which involved sacrifices on 
the part of Irish landowners, and was distasteful 
to the English landed interest. Failing full 
property in his holding, the Irish tenant desired 
fixity of tenure, which most landowners were 
unwilling to concede. The economic ideas then 
predominant in England were opposed to any 
interference with the fVee play of competition, 
and the determination of rent by the higgling of 
the market. Thus the progress of Irish agrarian 
reform was slow. It falls into three stages. 

L An attempt to get rid of embarrassed 
landowners, and to replace them with new 
men of energy and capital. 

II. A gradual concession to the Irish demand 
for what are known as the Three (see F's, 
THE Three), fair rent, fixity of tenure, and 
freedom of sale. 

III. An attempt still in progress to turn the 
tenant into a proprietor by advances of public 
money for the purpose of enabling him to buy 
his farm. 

L The Encumbered Estates Acts.— 

The first of these is the act 11 k 12 Yiot. o. 
48, 1848, to facilitate the sale of encumbered 
estates in Ireland. It was followed hy the act 
12 & 13 Viet. 0 . 77, 1849. This provided that 
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tlie owner of an encumbered estate or an encum- 
brancer might apply to the commission estab- 
lished by the act for an order to have the land 
sold notwithstanding any restrictions of settle- 
ment.- The commission was empowered to 
authorise a sale, if the charges on the estate 
amounted to one-half of the income thereof, 
and to pay off encumbrances out of the proceeds, 
handing over the balance to the owner or to 
other persons interested in the land. This act 
has been amended by subsequent statutes. The 
jurisdiction of the commission was transferred 
by the act 21 & 22 Yict. c. 72, 1858, to the 
landed estates court, which still exists as a 
branch of the supreme court of judicature in 
Dublin, and still performs its original function. 
The immediate success of the act was striking. 
Vast quantities of land were transferred from 
insolvent to solvent proprietors. But it did 
little towards assuaging agrarian discontent. 
The new landlords had no hold Upon popular 
sentiment. They were much stricter men of 
business than their predecessors. They were on 
the whole more unpopular than the old land- 
lords. Improvements in most cases were still 
made hy the tenant, and the tenant was still 
without security. Thus the agrarian difficulty 
remained formidable. 

II. The concession of fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, and freedom of sale. 

The first change in this direction was made 
by the act 33 & 84 Viet. c. 46, the Landlord 
and Tenant (Ireland) Act 1870, of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first administration. This act (1) gave 
the force of law to the Ulster custom and to 
similar customs existing in other parts of 
Ireland ; (2) granted in cases of eviction not 
coming within such customs a compensation 
for disturbance, graduated so as to be most 
liberal in the case of the smallest farms, hut 
limited in any case to a sum not exceeding £260 ; 
and (3) granted compensation for improvements 
made by the tenant, the presumption being 
that all improvements were made by the 
tenant or by his ^ predecessor in title. Some 
of its other provisions, intended to assist 
tenants in the purchase of their holdings, will 
be noticed hereafter. 

A much more extensive change was made 
by 44 & 45 Viet. c. 49, the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act 1881, of Mr. Gladstone’s second admini- 
stration. This act extended to all agricultural 
tenancies not under lease the benefit of the 
Three T’s — fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free 
sale. The fair rent may be determined either 
by recourse to the land courts established under 
the act, or by agreement between landlord 
and tenant. An agi’eement filed in the court 
acquires the same force as a decision of the 
court. The rent thus ascertained cannot be 
altered during a statutory period of fifteen years, 
and so long as it is paid the tenant cannot he 
.evicted. Nothing is said in the act as to the 


principles on which the fair rent is to be 
determined, except that no rent is to be 
charged for improvements made hy the tenant 
or his predecessors in title. Under certain 
conditions specified in the act the tenant may 
sell his interest in the holding. A tenant of 
the rateable value of £160 or upwards was 
allowed to contract himself out of the act. 
The court referred to in the act was to he 
either the civil biH court of the county or the 
Irish land commission. The land commission 
was to consist of three persons, one of whom 
must have practised at the bar for ten years, 
and obtained the rank of a judge of the supreme 
court. The commission has full power to 
determine all questions of law or fact and 
to make rules of procedure. But the business 
of determining rents is almost entirely per- 
formed by the assistant commissioners. 

The act of 1881 was amended by the act 50 & 
51 Viet. c. 33, the Land Law (Ireland) Act 1887, 
which extends its provisions to leaseholders, and 
allows a temporary reduction in judicial rents 
fixed before 1st January 1886, to meet the 
fall in prices between 1881 and 1887. The 
importance of this act will be understood when 
we. remember that out of 600,000 cultivating 
tenants in Ireland about 150,000 are lease- 
holders. The acts of 1881 and 1887 together 
have made an agrarian revolution in Ireland. 
Without professing to affect the landlord’s 
proprietary right, they have rendered him 
practically little more than an annuitant. 
Under the provisions of these ants rents have 
been reduced upon an average from 20 to 25 
per cent. The interest of the tenant now 
frequently sells for more than the interest of 
the landlord. Moreover, th.e ascertaining of 
rent, whether hy judicial decision or by agree- 
ment outside the court, is a process which takes 
time. It will hardly he completed for the 
whole of Ireland before the period of fifteen 
years has elapsed, when it will hare to begin 
afresh. Thus the idea of a further alleviation 
of his burthens is constantly kept before the 
tenant. When to these circumstances we add 
the general tendency of modem feeling about 
landed property, we shall see that the landlord 
has no security for the retention of the pro- 
prietary interest left to him, and that the apts 
above-named form only one stage in the Irish 
agrarian revolution. 

in. The conversion of the tenant into a. 
proprietor by advances of public money for 
the purpose of enabling him to buy his farm. 

•Eor many years past a few discerning men 
had seen that the Irish tenants, once set in 
motion, would never rest until they had become 
proprietors. J. S. Mill exaggerated, perhaps, 
the advantages of peasant proprietorsMp, hut 
he was the first English economist to refute the 
doctrine that the peasant proprietor was neces- 
sarily poverty-stricken and thriftless. Hia 
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advocacy of peasant proprietorsTiip ms con- 
tinued by other writers, and found willing 
listeners in the political party most hostile 
to the landed interest. John Bright was 
perhaps the first public man of mark to advo- 
cate the conversion of Irish tenant farmei-s 
into proprietors. When the Irish Church was 
disestaolished by the act 82 & 33 Viet e. 42, 

1869, he procured the insertion of clauses which 
gave the tenants of church lands an opportunity 
of purchase. One-fourth of the purchase-money 
was to be paid down, and the remaining three- 
fourths with interest at 4 per cent might be 
paid in sixty -four half-yearly instalments. 
Several thousand tenants took advantage of 
these clauses. The Landlord and Tenant Act of 

1870, and the Land Act of 1881, contained pro- 
visions intended to promote purchase by tenants. 
The gi'eater part or the whole of the purohaso- 
mbuey was to bo advanced by the state and 
repaid in thir^fivo annual instalments of 

• 5 per cent. %ut very few purchases were 
effected under these provisions. By the act 
48 & 49 Viet. c. 73, the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act 1885, commonly knoum as Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, much more liberal assistance 
was granted to tenants desirous of purchasing. 
The whole purchase-money was to be advanced 
by the state and to bo repaid in forty-nine 
annual instalments of 4 per cent £5,000,000 
■was made available for the purposes of the act, 
with £5,000,000 three years later. The whole 
£10,000,000 was soon issued to tenants purchas- 
ing their farms. The annual instilments have 
hitherto been paid with great regularity. Under 
the Purchase of Laud (Ireland) Act 1891, 64 
& 56 Viet. 0 . 48, the landlord might bo paid in 
government stock. The total amount of stock 
which might be created was limited by the 
provision that the annual charge for interest 
and sinking fund must not exceed the amount 
annually granted from the treasury to local 
authorities in Ireland. Precautions were taken 
to ensure the treasury agajnst loss, and 
£10,842,320 guaranteed Land Stock was out- 
standing SLst March 1911, Special provisions 
were inserted for the benefit of tenants with 
small holdings and of congestt>d district. s. 

The Irish Land Act 1903 (3 Edw. TIL 
ch. 37) amended the previous acts so as 
to hasten the transfer of holdings from land- 
lord to tenant It gave a state bonus to 
vendors. Under tliis act agreements to pur- 
chase have become very numerous. It is 
probable that within tlie present generation 
the great mass of Irish tenants will have 
been turned into proprietors. These acts alone 
offer, any honest and peaceable solution of the 
agrarian problem in Ireland. The complicated 
mechanism of the Land Act of 1881 can hardly 
be permanent, and the ascertainment of rent by 
courts acting without definite principles and 
liable to external pressure, must always bo an 


unsatisfactory process. The jmlieial rent may 
serve as a basis for the calculation of the 
selling value, but has no stability in itself. 
The landlord must bo in constant alarm for 
what is left to him, and the tenant in constant 
unrest until he has accpiired all. 

The remedial ads above refigred to are long 
and intricate, and cannot he fully understood with- 
out a long iwelimiiiary study. Tlie nltiniate causes 
of Irish agrarian <Ustnrbanee are well explained 
in Lecky’s Hiatonj of Jn'/aud in the Eojhtcmth 
Oentunj. Its jwogress can he fidlowed in a vast 
mass of parliamentary paper.'^, the most important 
being the Report (jf the Devon Commi.ssion ap- 
pointed by Sir Robert Peel in his seotnitl admini- 
stration. The Report was present ml in 1845. 

[The literature of the subject is bulky, but in 
great part ob.solete, owing to i ecent legal and econo- 
mical changes. The following are a few of the 
more useful publications:—.!. S. Mill, C%iptm 
and Bpcci'lm on the Iridi Land ipiention (reprinted 
from Principles of Pnlificnl Ermionp, and 
Ilausard’.s -\V. (P(’omior Morris, Land 

Si/sfcm of Ireland (O.xford I'h^iys — Letters 

on the Land hlifesfi'in in Ireland (reprinted from 
the 'rimes in 187(1). — /.a Kijdrm of Ireland 
(reprinted from Law ipfartcrlu Ueriens 1888). — 
J. Boytl KiniU'iir, IrelantL —'St. Longfield, Tenure 
of Land in. Ireland (i'ohdeii Club Essays, Systems 
of Land Tenure in various countries). — W. E. 
Montgomery, Ilisiorp of Lind Tenure tn Ireland, 
— Right Hon. G. Hhaw-Lefevrts, Agrarian Tenures, 
— Tlie Irish Peasant, a tSociulogicid .anony- 
mous, publisheil by .Swan, Sonnenschein, ami Co. — 
Cliffo fjcslie, Atfsfems .] K. c. .M. 

LAND, Nationalisation of. This term is 
used to denote the extinction of all private 
proprietary rights in land and the ve.sting of 
all landed property in the state. The extinc- 
tion of private jiropcrty in land is one of the 
objects contemplated by systematic socialists 
who desire to give the state exclusive control 
over all the means of production, and to 
restrict private property to property in wages. 
But the “nationalisation” of land has also 
been advocated by persons who are not sjste- 
niatic socialists, and who are not averse to the 
continuance of private ownership of capital. 
Such persons justify their proposals on the 
ground that private property in land is 
peculiarly indefensible. Land, they argue, is 
not the product of human industry or ingenuity, 
but the free gift of nature. At the same time 
the value of land is increased, without any 
effort on. the part of landownens, by the 
growth of population, by the accumulation of 
capital, by every iidvance in civilisation. Land, 
they argue, yields an unearned increment (see 
Increment, the Unearned), and this increment 
is intercepted by landowners who are thus en- 
riched hy the labour and parsimony of others, 
and levy a tax on human improvement. The 
wage-earner, it is alleged, rarely earns more 
than a scanty sub.sistencc, and the interest on 
capital declines as the mass of capital ii^ 
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creases. The whole surplus accumulations 
of progressive communities, it is infei-red, go 
to enrich an unproductive class. The state, 
they conclude, should evict all landowners, 
with or without compensation, and become for 
the future the sole landlord. In this way the 
unearned increment would he secured for the 
common good. The field of industry would he 
indefinitely enlarged, the production of wealth 
enormously increased, and its distribution so 
much improved that poverty would disappear 
and well-being become universal. 

Put in this form the argument in favour of 
the “nationalisation” of land is an argument 
for the transference of the unearned increment 
to the state. The theoretical basis of “ national- 
isation ” is to be foundin the writings of Eioaedo 
and of J. S. Mill. Eent Eioardo defines as 
“that portion of the produce of the earth which 
is paid to the landlord for the use of the original 
and indesti'uctible powers of the soil.” If this 
were so, rent would afford a revenue to the 
landlord without the landlord rendering any 
service in the production of wealth. Eicardo 
was aware, indeed, that rent in this sense is 
something different from rent in the popular 
sense, which includes remuneration to the land- 
lord for capital expended by him upon the land. 
Eicardo knew that he was defining not rent 
commonly so-called, hut that which has since 
been described as economic rent. But the 
popular wiiters and orators, such as Mr. Henry 
George, who have caught at his definition, have 
either forgotten ox ignored his qualifying state- 
ments. Again, the increase of rent in Eicardo’s 
sense of that term is due to the circumstance 
that the land cannot be increased in quantity, 
and so forms the subject of a monopoly. 
With the growth of population and of riches 
the demand for land becomes more intense, 
and the landowner is enabled to charge a 
higher price for “the use of the original and 
indestructible powers of the soil.” The rise 
of rent, Eicardo says, is a symptom, but it 
is “never a cause of wealth.” Mill, following 
upon Eicardo, described the rise of rent resulting 
from the general progress of society as the 
“unearned increment.” He argued that as it 
was due to the exertions of the whole communi'ty, 
it should for the future go not to the proprietors 
of land, but to the state. Here again the 
advocates of “nationalisation” carry an eco- 
nomic theory to its extreme consequences, and 
propose to transfer to the state not merely 
all future hut also all past increments of this 
description. 

In reality we cannot be too careful how we 
apply abstract definitions to concrete affairs. 
It is undoubtedly possible to discover forms of 
landed property, such as mines or sites adapted 
for building, which may sometimes yield a large 
and increasing revenue without any effort or 
expense on the part of the proprietor. But 


with agricultural land the case is far different. 
There it is difficult to prove the existence, and 
impossible to measure the amount, of the un- 
earned increment. In this country, at all 
events, land has been rendered fit for cultivation 
at a great expense to the proprietors. The 
rent which they now receive often represents an 
inadequate retmm upon capital which they or 
their predecessors have sunk even in the buildings 
necessary for the proper cultivation of the soil, to 
say nothing of improvements effected in the soil 
itself. In other cases it may represent an 
adequate return, but no more. But in these 
cases we cannot determine, except for a very 
recent period, how much has been spent in im- 
proving the land, and therefore cannot dis- 
criminate accurately between the unearned 
increment and the return on capital. Thus 
even where an unearned increment exists, any 
attempt to appropriate it to the state would he 
illusory. 

Mill proposed to leave landowners' in the 
enjoyment of whatever unearned increment 
slioidd have accrued down to a given date, and 
to take by way of taxation only such unearned 
increment as should arise subsequently. But 
this proposal, far more equitable as it is, would 
not meet the wishes of those who advocate 
nationalisation of the land. In an old com- 
munity like the United Eingdom it would 
leave the hulk of rent in the receipt of private 
individuals. Any serious decline of prosperity 
would deprive the state of aU advantage from 
such taxation. If, for example, the legislature 
had followed Mill’s suggestion, and had fixed on 
1st January 1850 as the date of appropriation, 
it would now receive nothing from the agri- 
cultural land of the United Kingdom. 

The “nationalisation” of land, therefore, 
would not be confined to the unearned incre- 
ment. It would extend to the whole value of 
the land. The land might he “nationalised” 
either by a formal abrogation of all private 
rights of property or by levying on all land- 
owners a tax equal to the rack-rent of their 
estates. In either case a question arises as to 
what compensation, if any, should be given to 
the evicted owners. If “nationalisation” is 
to dejnive landowners of all return for the 
capital which they or their predecessors in 
title have expended on the improvement of 
their land, it would be a confiscation of the 
most violent and unequal kind. "We may 
go further, and say that open and peaceable 
enjoyment for an indefinite time under the 
sanction o.f law and received morality consti- 
tutes a very strong claim to compensation for 
the loss of the unearned increment itself, while 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to assess accu- 
rately the causes of the increase in the value. 
“ Nationalisation ” of land, without compensa- 
tion, is open to the objections based on law, 
morals, and public policy which exist against 
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the abolition of all private property whatsoever, 
and to the additional objection of making one 
class a victim to all other classes. If effected 
with substantial compensation, the “national- 
isation '' of land becomes far less Inorative to the 
state, and may sometimes end in actual loss. 

• But let us suppose “nationalisation” of 
land to have been carried out on such terms of 
equitable compensation to evicted owners as 
left the state a considerable margin of revenue. 
Even this margin would he further curtailed 
by the force of circumstances. (1) In so far 
as the former owners were impoverished by the 
change, their contributions to the imperial and 
municipal revenues and to public charities 
would be diminished. (2) A great quantity of 
land is held by corporations ecclesiastical, 
municipal, educational, and charitable, render- 
ing a variety of public services which must be 
provided for in other ways when the corporate 
estates have been confiscated. (3) A costly 
public department with an immense staff 
would have to be instituted for the dispatch of 
agrarian business. (4) All the permanent 
improvements which in England have been 
executed by landowners must henceforwards be 
executed either by the state or by its tenants. 
If the state is to execute these improvements, 
we know jfrom recorded experience of public 
works that they will always he costly, and very 
often prove nnremunerative. All the capital 
required must be borrowed by the state, and a 
heavy charge for interest and sinking fund 
will be placed on the newly-acquired revenue 
from the land. If improvements are to he 
executed by the tenants, they must he tempted 
to improve by the concession of fixity of tenure 
at a fair rent. 

The necessity of such fixity of tenure has 
been fully proved by the experience of Asiatic 
countries. There the first cpndition of pros- 
perity has been the restriction of the claims 
made upon the cultivator by his landlord 
the state. A bad oriental government lays 
waste the country by taking from the culti- 
vator everything it can. A good oriental 
government makes well-being possible by 
gi'anting the cultivator a moderate assessment 
fixed for a term of years. "With every pro- 
longation of the term, and with every alleviation 
of the assessment, agriculture improves and the 
community becomes richer. The comparative 
well-being of the people of British India is due 
chiefly to the circumstance that the government 
has reduced its demand on the farmer to what 
is virtually not a rent, but a moderate land-tax. 

The same necessity for fixity of tenure where 
the state owns the land will be more apparent 
when we consider to what a degree the ameliora- 
tion of the soil of Europe in the past has been 
a labour of love inspired by the sense of owner- 
ship. Capital has been lavished on the land, 
not always to the advantage of the owner, 


but almost always to the advantage of the 
commonwealth. The land has been the French 
peasant’s bank and the English squire’s hobby. 
Nor is it only money that the fond proprietor 
puts into the soil ; he puts his mind into it 
also. He knows better than any other man its 
wants and its capabilities. Ho takes aire that 
the work done upon it is done thoroughly. 
This vigilant affection is possible only to the 
man who has either full property, or an interest 
resembling full property in the soil 

If therefore the state is to bo landlord, 
its tenants must have fixity of tenure on 
favourable terms. Once the tenants have 
gained this point they are part proprietors for 
all practical purposes, although not so described 
in books of law. Their intorcst in the land, 
as the experience of Ireland show.s, may often 
sell for more than the interest of their landlord. 
Nor is this all. As the history of copyhold 
tenure and the history of Ireland in recent 
years have proved, the man who has b^ome a 
part-proprietor never rests until ho has become 
an exclusive proprietor. If part- proprietors 
are numerous they are almost certain to succeed 
in achieving this object. 

It seems likely, tlierofore, that the additional 
revenue which would result from the “national- 
isation” of land would noitiier be large nor 
permanent. It certainly would not enable 
the state to discard other sources of revenue. 
It might for a few yearn produce a revenue of 
some magnitude. But every party which could 
not otherwise obtain a majority would promise 
in turn to lesson the burthens of the rural 
voter. Sometimes it wmuM be comjwlled to 
fulfil its promises, and then its opponents would 
bo reduced to make promises still more Hhoml. 
At last the ownerahip of land by the state 
would become a mockery, and the ultimate 
result of “nationalisation” would have been 
the transfer of the land from one sot of pro- 
prietors to another. In this case nothing would 
have been gained, at least nothing which could 
not have been gained far more cheaply. The 
state already possesses a power of taxation 
limited only by considerations of prudence or 
of justice, considerations which under any 
conceivable scheme must limit ibs exactions 
from the soil. Yet in England there are, at 
the present time, hundreds of thousands of 
acres which, after supplying a humble and 
precarious livelihood to the fanner and labourer, 
and discharging the rates and taxes, yield but 
a nominal rental to the landlord. A compara- 
tively small increase of local and imperial taxa- 
tion would virtually oust the owners of such land, 
and leave the cultivators hardly wherewithal 
to keep themselves. What more could be 
effected by “ nationalisation ” in any form ? 

The plan of “ nationalisation/’ as distinct from 
complete socialism, has hardly attracted attention 
outside the United States, the United Kingdom, 
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and some of onr colonies. It has found fhvour 
only where the exceptional economic progress of 
the last hundred years has added surprisingly to 
the value of certain kinds of land, and this 
additional value has been shared among a com- 
paratively small number of owners. In a stationary 
country there is no such growth in value, and in a 
country where proprietors are numerous such 
growth as there is excites little jealousy. 

[Ricardo, Principles of Political Econm/y cmd 
Taxation, — Mill, Principles of Political Economy, 
— Henry George, Progress and Poverty. — Mofiat, 
Mr, Eervry George, the Orthodox (a criticism of 
the last-mentioned work). — Marshall, Principles of 
Economics. — Seligman, Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation. — Nicholson, Principles of Political 
Economy. The fundamental principles of land 
nationalisation are the common property of socialist 
writers. See arts, on P. E. Dove and "W. 
Spence ; Socialism in App.] f. o. m. 

Some further reference to Henry George’s Pro- 
gress and Poverty in relation to his proposal for 
the nationalisation of land is advisable here. To 
make this point clear, it is necessary to go back to 
Mr. George’s theory on wages. He argues that 
“ wa^es depend upon the margin of production, or 
upon the produce which labour can obtain as the 
highest point of natural productiveness open to it 
without the payment of rent.” Prom this stand- 
point Mr. George examines in his fifth book “the 
primary cause of recurring paroxysms of industrial 
depression,” and the causes of “the persistence 
of poverty amid advancing wealth,” and arrives -at 
the conclusion that these spring from the existence 
of private property in land. As Mr. George con- 
siders this not only unjust, but the cause of the 
evils existing in modern society, he would give no 
compensation to the owners, but be would give 
security for improvements. He would “appro- 
priate rent by taxation.” This taxation might be 
crushing. Mr. George states, in one place “the 
monopolist in agricultural land would be taxed as 
much as though his land were covered with houses 
and barns, with crops, and with stock.” In 
another, the taxes would “fall as heavily upon 
unimproved as upon improved land.” By adopt- 
ing this plan Mr. George anticipates a removal of 
many of the inequalities of wealth, but he thinks 
that wages would rise, that .the general rate of 
interest would rise also, that universal prosperity 
would follow. It* is curious, though somewhat 
sad, to observe the various directions jin which 
different thinkers believe they have found a uni- 
versal remedy against pauperism. The endeavour 
reminds the reader of the search for the philo- 
sopher’s stone in the middle ages. The investiga- 
tion is ever fruitless, but ever attractive to the 
speculative mind. 

This reference is to the first statement of Mr. 
George’s opinions. In a later edition he con- 
siders that “private property in land always has, 
and always must, as development proceeds, lead 
to the enslavement of the labouring class.” 

The principle Mr. George advances would be 
equally valid against the existence of any property 
at all, and, however the inequality of wealth may 
menace civilisation, the destruction of all wealth 
would be fatal to humau progress. 


LAND, Public, of the United States. 
The total amount of public lands owned by the 
government of the United States has varied 
greatly at different times, owing to extensive 
acquisitions on the one hand and sales and 
gifts on the other.* In the conrse of its 
existence the government has possessed in 
its own name 2,708,388 square miles ; and 
the largest amount owned at any one time 
was in 1848, amounting to 1,890,013 square 
miles. The public domain has its origin (1) 
in cessions made by the different states origin- 
ally forming the union, many of which gave 
up large tracts of western lands ; (2) by 
purchases or treaty cessions, as Louisiana in 
1808, Plorida, 1819, purchase from Texas in 
1850, the Gadsden purchase in 1853, Alaska 
in 1867, and the Oregon cessions ; (3) by the 
Mexican war. As settlers’ rights had already 
been acquired within the territories annexed, 
it by no means followed that all the land thus 
brought under the American flag was part of 
the public domain. From the outset it has 
been the policy of the government to be 
liberal in its grants of land. Lands have 
been disposed of in four different ways: (1) 
by grants to individuals ; (2) grants to states ; 
(3) gi’ants for internal improvements either 
to states or corporations ; (4) , sales. No 
attempt has been made to secure any sub- 
stantial revenue from the public lands, and, 
when sold, but a nominal price as a rule 
has been charged. The total receipts from 
public lands from 1798 'until 1893 were 
283,000,000 dollars. A much larger sum, 
however, has been expended in the extinc- 
tion of Indian titles, purchase -money for 
annexations, and for surveys. The economic 
advantages to the nation cannot be measured 
by the receipts entering into the budget 
accounts, as nearly three-fourths of the lands 
have been given away to soldiers as bounties, 
to assist corporations in the construction of 
railways through sparsely-settled regions, and 
indirectly to promote immigration through 
gifts to actual settlers under the Homestead 
Act of 1862. Generous giunts have also, been 
made to individual states for tbe establish- 
ment of productive funds for common-school 
and university education. Only very rarely 
has the revenue frpm public lands constituted 
an important element in the treasury receipts. 
The largest amounts received from this source 
were in 1835 and 1836, |14 *7 and $24*8 millions, 
or about 40 and 60 per cent respectively of 
the total net receipts in those years. The 
sales ,at that period were exceptional, due in 
part to the constraotion of canals and railways, 
and the extension of banking credits. Under 
the Homestead Act of 1862 a citizen, or an 
alien who has filed a declaration of intention to 
become a citizen, may enter upon not more 
than 160 acres of unappropriated public land 
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EEd may act|mro title in live years. In 1892 
there wore 567,000,000 acres of public lands 
left, of which ono-lialf was iinsurvcyed, A 
large part is known to be arid, and can be 
utilised only after large public expenditures. 

it is dhficiilt to estimate the economic 
effects of the public land policy of the United 
States. It is impossible to do more than note its 
relation to the rapid growth of the population, 
espeoially west of the Mississippi ; its influence 
upon rents in the east and older districts ; 
and the mitigation of the evils arising from a 
too rapid congestion of population in large 
cities, by furnishing an immediate and attrac- 
tive outlet for industrial activities. 

[See Eichmond !Mayo-Sinith in Ewgratimi and 
Immigration (New York, 1890), p. 56 : “ When 
trade became unprofitable a man could take to 
agriculture. Our public land has been our great 
safety-valve, relieving the pressure of economic 
distress and failure.” — Amwal Reports of the 
Vo7miissioner of the Public Land OJice. — Tlioniaa 
Donaldson, Public Domain, Pub. Doe. Washington, 
1884. — A. B. Hart, “Disposition of the Public 
hmdsf Quaricrl If Journal of Economics, 1 (1887), 
16f). — W. C. Ford, in Lalor’s Bncydopcdia of 
m 3, 460-478.] ' d.h.d. 

LAND PTJKOHASE ACT. See Land Legis- 
lation, Irish. 

LAND KEGISTRATION. Land is by far ths 
most important article of cominorce. Oiving to 
its physical peculiarities it is the subject of 
more varied rights and interests than any other 
commodity. Owing to tho.so peculiarities, also, 
it does not admit of being hold in the same close 
and constant physical possession as do mo.st 
movable objects. It is thus at once peculiarly 
important and peculiarly difficult for those who 
enter into transactions ^with respect to land, 
who buy or who advance monoy upon land, to 
be certain that the person with whom they are 
dealing has a title to that land. Where no 
special legislation has been devised for their 
assistance, intending purchasers or mortgagees 
must conduct for themselves and at their own 
risk an inquiry into the title of tlio intending 
seller or mortgagor. This inquiry may he 
troublesome and expensive, and does not always 
yield a certain result. Moreover it must be 
repeated as often as any fresh transaction witli 
refereiioG to the land is begun. Such is still 
the case in England. A history of the title to 
the land extending formerly to sixty and now 
to iorty years, has to be made out before any 
prudent person will buy the land or advance 
monoy upon the land. But a sjiecial legislation 
may rondor dealings with land Ies.s cumbrous 
and pore spiire. The titles to all the land 
within the limits of the state may he ascertained 
and recorded once for all by a public agency. 
All subsequent transactions affecting the land 
may he similarly ascertained and recorded. It 
will then be possible, by refenung to these 


records, to determine what persons are at any 
moment interested in any jhece of land either 
as owners or as incumbrancers. No further 
inquiry as to title will bo necessary. The past 
history of the title will bo of no practical conse- 
quence. Such is the aise in the, great majority 
of civilised states at the present day. 

In France a system of registration of deeds 
has e.xisted since the reign of Napoleon I," 
In every arrondissement, a subdivision compar- 
able to our poor-law union, there is a registry 
ofticQ. Sales and mortgagt\s of land must be 
registered there, or they will not be valid as 
against subsequent dealings with the land. 
The register is ]mhlic. A lease need not be 
registered, but in case of litigation the tribunals 
will not take cognisauee of it without registra- 
tion. The registration fee on a purchase 
amounts to 5 per cent. For a mortgage it 
varies from £1 : 5s. to .61 : 15s. For a lease it 
varies from 1 to | jier cent on the net amount 
accruing from the lease. In Prussia the system 
of registration is at least as (‘heap .and ex- 
peditious. In all case.s of alienation, proprietary 
rights are acquired by an act of conveyance 
followed by registration. Tho conveyance con- 
sists simply of two verbal declarations at tho 
local registry ollico. Tho ngisteretl proprietor 
declares his assent to the registration of tho 
qmrehase, and the purchaser declares that lie 
demands such registration. Mortgages are 
created in a similar manner, and a certificate 
of charge upon the land is negotiable. The 
expenses of sale and of mortgage are adjusted 
on very low .sliding 8cale.s. Thus where lan(l 
is sold for £150 the fees amount only to I*2a, 
The time required is in ordinary (ai8e.s under an 
Imur. ^ A somewhat vslmilar system was estab- 
lished in South Australia by the late Sir Robert 
Torrens, and proved .so succe.s.sful that it has 
been adopted liy all the Australian colonies and 
by New Zealand. Tho sj[>eed and economy both 
of first registration and of regist<*ring all sub- 
sequent dealing with the land are most remark- 
able. Tho registry dotfs not give an indefeasible, 
but only a guaranteed title. Experience shows 
that the guarantee hardly ever has to bo made 
good. 

Tho advantages of ngistration have not 
escaped the notice of English legislators. The 
registi’ation of deeds relating to land as distinct 
from registration of title hits long been known 
in England, As early as tho 27th year of 
Henry YIIL the Statute of Enrolments required 
all bargains and sales of freehold land to be 
made by deed and enrolled witlnn si.x months 
at ^Yestminster or in the county where tho land 
was situated. But this act was eluded by a 
technical contrivance which cannot be fully 
explained hero. Under tho Commonwealth 
bills for the registration of dealini^ with land 
were brought into ])arliament, but none of them 
became law. In 1669 a committee of the House 
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of Lords reported that the uncertainty of title 
one cause of the depreciation of land, and 
recommended as a remedy a system of registra- 
tion. In the reign of Anne sepamte registries 
of deeds were established for the county of 
Middlesex and for the East and West Ridings of 
York. In the reign of George 11. a similar 
registry was instituted for the North Riding. 
A registry of deeds has long been established in 
Scotland and in Ireland, and is highly valued in 
those countries. A bill for a general system of 
registration was introduced in 1758, but was 
not passed. The subject then dropped for a 
long time. 

In 1830 and again in 1857 royal commis- 
sions reported in favour of the registration of 
title, and their opinion was made more impres- 
sive by the practical success of systems of 
registration in other countries. The first act 
for the registration of titles in England, known 
as the act to facilitate the proof of title to and 
the conveyance of real estate (25 & 26 Viet. c. 
53), was passed in 1862 by the efforts of Lord 
W^stbury, then chancellor. Under this act 
an office of land registry was established in 
London. Registration of title was to be volun- 
tary. No title was to be registered unless it 
were such as a court of equity would consider 
to be a good marketable title. Once registered 
the title became indefeasible. The registrar 
was to deliver a land certificate to the person 
registered as having title to the land, and the 
deposit or endorsement of the certificate was to 
be elicctual as a sale or mortgage of the land. 
This act may be said to have been a failure 
from the beginning. Only a few hundred titles 
liave boon registered under it. The making out 
of a title for registration Avas found to involve 
a far heavier expenditure of time arid money 
than was needed to make out a title sufficient 
for an ordinary conveyance. In one instance 
the ofiice took 'two years and five months to 
make tho preliminary inquiries, and only once 
did it accomplish this task in less than five 
months. The average amount of the registra- 
tion fees appears to have boon about £50, and 
this is said to have been only one-third of the 
total expense incurred by owners registering. 
Even when tho title had been duly registered, 
subsequent dealings with the land wore not 
made -cheaper or more expeditious. A royal 
commission, which reported in 1870, came to 
tho conclusion that the act had failed because 
the conditions which it imposed were too 
rigorous. It required the person registering to 
show a marketable title. It required boundaries 
to be defined and partial interests in the land to 
be recorded. Accordingly in 1875 Lord Cairns, 
then lord chancellor, procured the passing of 
the Land Transfer Act (38 & 39 Viet. c. 87). 
Undei this act any person might be registered 
as the proprietor of land if he could satisfy the 
registrar that he was primd facie entitled to it 


in fee, and that there W’as possession in the 
same right. In this case the registration did 
not prejudice the enforcement of any adverse- 
estate, right, or interest, bnt the lapse of time 
Tvonld perfect the registered title. If applica- 
tion were made for an absolute title, and on 
examination it appeared that the title could be- 
made out only for a limited period or subject 
to certain exceptions, the registrar might except 
from the efieet of registration any estate, right, 
or interest arising before a specified date, and 
register the title not as absolute, but as. 
“qualified.” In this case also lapse of time 
would perfect the title. It was hoped by these 
expedients to lessen the expense of registration, 
and thus encourage the public to register. But 
this act failed as completely as its predecessor. 
Ill 1879 a select committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to consider what steps 
could he taken to simplify title and to facilitate 
the transfer of land, reported as follows : — 

“Various causes have been assigned for the 
reluctance of landowners and mortgagees to avail 
themselves of the act. Its unpopularity has 
been ascribed (1 ) to the absence of any power to 
remove from the register a title which has once 
been placed upon it ; (2) to the disinclination of 
solicitors to recommend to their clients a course 
of dealing with their property which may tend 
eventually if not immediately to curtail their own 
profits ; (3) to the general distrust of all projects 
of land registration, inspired by the break-do-wn 
of Lord Westbury’s act ; and (4) to the indisposi- 
tion, both of the public and the legal profession, 
to familiarise themselves with a new system, and 
to run the risk of an experiment which involves 
so great a departure from established usage.” 

The committee, whilst admitting that there 
might be some force in these contentions, did 
not think them sufficient to account for the 
failure of the act of 1876. They considered 
that the difficulty of tracing the title to free- 
holds, and tho complexity of the interests which 
can be created in English laud, were the gravest 
obstacles to its success. Mr. Brickdale, in his 
pamphlet on the Registration of Title to Land, 
takes a different view. He argues that the 
registration of title will succeed only where it 
is easier to prove a title to the satisfaction of 
the registrar than to the satisfaction of an 
ordinary purchaser. But this cannot be the 
case where registration gives an indefeasible 
title, for there exhaustive evidence must be 
required if the risk of doing injustice to the 
tme owner is to be avoided. He argues from 
tho experience of the Australian colonies that 
registration should give not an indefeasible, 
but a guaranteed title, in other w^ords, a right 
to compensation where the person registering 
himself as owner lorn fide turns out not to 
be the owner. Experience has shown that the 
cases in which compensation has to he given 
are very few, and that ample funds for the 
jjurpose can be raised by imposing a small fee 
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Gpon all persona wlio register. Mr. Morris, in 
his essay on the JRegistmtion of Title, proposes 
to dispense with proof of title altogether. He 
would have registration commence in every 
case with the next dealing with the fee himple 
after tlie passing of a Registration Act. The 
vendor and purchaser, or their respective 
solicitors, would appear before the registrar and 
make statutory declarations, the vendor that 
he believed himself to be entitled to sell, the 
purchaser that he had in fact purchased. The 
'purchaser 'would tlien be registered as having 
merely a possessory title which time would 
ripen into full ownership. Both Mr. Brickdale 
and Mr, Morris hold that direct compulsion to 
register is unnecessary and undesirable, although 
Mr. Morris would give all registered ti’ansac- 
tions legal priority over unregistered. 

In 1888 a further attempt to improve the ex- 
isting system of registration was made by the 
Land Charges and Registration Act (51 & 62 
Yict. c. 51), Ahillfor compulsory registration in- 
troduced in 1895 was dropped. The LandTrans- 
fer Act 1875 was amended by the Land Transfer 
Actl897(60 & 61 Yict c. 65), under which a pos- 
sessory title may bo placed on the register, and 
registration of title may be rendered compulsory 
for sales of land within any county or part of 
a county by Order in CouiKjil. Such orders 
have been made for the city of London and 
county of London. The usefulness of the act 
is still the subject of bitter controversy. That 
it should prove effective is. moat desirable. 

The principal obstacle to a large traffic in 
small parcels of land lies in the cost and trouble 
of transfer. Owing to the difficulty of transfer 
the bulk of the people look upon land as a 
luxury which they are not likely ever to acquire, 
and in this age all such luxuries excite envy 
and hatred. Yast schemes of confiscation 
which would he hooted down in Trance or 
Prussia are sometimes propounded in England. 
The only remedy is the augmentation of the 
number of landed proprietors, and the best 
means of bringing about this augmentation is 
to facilitate dealings in land by an efficient 
system of registration. 

[See text of the acts above referred to. — Reports 
of the Land Transfer Commission appointed 3 868 
and of the select committee on Land Titles and 
Transfer appointed 1878.~R. Torrens, JUssai/ on 
Transfer of Land hy Registration of Tide. — Land 
Transfer, a review of the subject published by 
order of the Bar Committee, 1886. — P. Brickdale, 
Registration of Title to Xawd!.— R. B. Morris, 
Registration of Titles, 1886, and Summary of tlie 
Law of Land and Mortgage Registration, 3895, 
and the valuable lists of authorities in both works. 
— Say and Chailley, Nouveau Lictionnaire 
d’Ecmomie Politique, s.v. Cadastre. Art. on 
Cadastral Survev. — Brickdale and Sheldon, 
Land Transfer J dsl899 . — Ambrose and Ferguson, 
Ths Land Transfer Acts 1875 to 1897.1 p, c. m. 

LANDSETTUS, one of the many appella? 


tions for the peasant landholders on a medimval 
manor, chiefly found in the eastern counties, 

[Vinogradoff, Villainage in Erigland.l 

E. Q. P. 

LAND SYSTEM IN the Ameuican 
Colonies. The agrarian policy of the various 
American colonies was largely dependent upon 
the character and instincts of the different 
gi'oups of settlors. In the division of the 
soil, better even than in the forms of govern- 
ment, were expressed the politicjil and social 
ideas of these settlers, and as these ideas varied, 
so did the methods of land -distribution and 
the formvS of land-tenure. Such variations 
may be ascribed in part to hereditary inclina- 
tions, to the iniluence of habit and previous 
environment, and to the political ideas that- 
had stimulated the colonists to leave 3'lngland 
for America ; in part to climate and staple 
proilucts, the iiilluence of which, though im- 
portant, is likely to be exaggeratiuL The fitness 
of a territory for a given staple, cultivable only 
on a large scale, will militate against small 
holdings j while a land confined by sea and 
mountain, and broken by frequent ranges of 
hills, will not bo favourable to largo plantations. 

The title to all lands in America claimed by 
virtue of discovery and occuimtion was vested in 
the Crown. The king was as absolute a sovereign 
of those territories as of hi.s ancestml deme.su 0 . 
He disposed of them freely, and conveyed to 
the grantees, by letters patent, such powers 
as seemed to liim good. Such patents were 
issued to jiotitiouers, conveying to them rights 
in the soil and the power of free disposal of it. 
Lands grantetl in this way wore held by the 
petitioners in free and common Socage, which 
was the normal and typical freo tomiro, that is, 
tenure hy fealty and fixed services. The most 
common of the latter was the payment of rent 
This form of tenure was embodied in all the 
early charters, though the form of the rent 
varied. In the charter to llaloigh in 1584, 
to the Virginia Comjany of London in 1609 
and 1611-1612, to the Now England Company 
in 1620, to the hlassachusatts Bay Company 
in 1629 and 1691, to the Governor ami Company 
of Connecticut in 1662, and to the Oovenior 
and Company of Rhode Island and Brovidence 
Plantations in 1068, the service took the fonn 
of a payment of one-fifth of all the gold and 
silver. This had, however, rather the character 
of a reservation than a rent The grant to 
Lord Baltimore in 1682 exacted, in addition 
to the reservation of one-fifth of all the gold 
and silver, an annual payment of two Indian 
arrows to the king at Windsor ; the gi'ant to 
Gorges in 1689, one quarter of •wheat j the 
grant to the Buke of York in 1664, forty 
beaver skins ; the grants to the proprietaries 
of Carolina in 1668 and 1665, twenty marks; 
and the grant to Penn in 1081, two beaver 
skins. It is not surprising that so free a 
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tenure sliould have 1)6611 conceded when we 
realise how burdensome a military tenure would 
have been to settlers engaged in such distant 
and hazardous undertakings, how willing the 
Stuart kings were to offer every encouragement 
to these colonists, and how strong was the 
opinion in England — note the action of parlia- 
ment in 1610 — that all feudal dues and incidents 
should be abolished. 

The patentees, whether single proprietaries, 
groups of proprietaries, or joint-stock companies, 
made subgrants to those who would co-operate 
directly in bringing about settlement. Such 
grantees might be organised as joint-stock 
companies, as was the case with the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company. This company, a 
patentee of the New England Company, although 
receiving a charter directly from the king, dis- 
tributed lands under certain prescribed rules to 
individuals and to land-communities, who had 
power to subdivide the land further among 
Iona fide settlers. Or such grantees might be 
a number of proprietaries, as in the case of 
New Jersey, where the proprietaries received 
their title by a conveyance from the Duke of 
York — himself a patentee of Charles II., — 
and having erected a frame of government, 
gave the governor and council of the new 
province the power to distribute lands to 
individuals, but retained in their own hands 
the privilege of granting town -patents. In 
the majority of cases, however, the first 
patentees, whether a single proprietary, as in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New York, a 
chartered company, as in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, or a group of proprietaries, as in 
Carolina, conveyed title, either directly or 
through the governor or deputy -governor, to 
those who were to be the final owners of the 
soil, if individuals, or to those to whom was 
entrusted the task of further division among 
themselves, if members of a land-community. 

The methods according to which lands were 
distributed differed in detail, but in general 
were much the same everywhere. The scheme 
of division based on the share-right, that is, 
the right of each shareholder to a certain 
amount of the newly-discovered territory, and 
to a share in the profits of tbe venture, was 
the outcome of the joint-stock system. In 
Massachusetts Bay there was allowed to each 
subscriber of £60, 200 acres ; in New Jersey 
to every armed freeman who shared in the 
settlement, 160 acres ; in Maryland to each 
adventurer bringing over ten additional persons, 
1000 and later 2000 acres ; in Carolina, in 
1669, to each free-born individual over sixteen, 
150 acres. This system was easily extended 
by the grant of additional acres for each new 
settler transported to the colonies, for each 
man-servant or woman -servant possessed, for 
each apprentice or indentured servant, or for 
each member of a family, especially children. 


Such methods are inevitable when land is 
plentiful aud a rapid increase of population 
desired. In addition to these grants of fixed 
amounts extensive grants were made to indi- 
viduals who were of rank in the colony, or had 
performed meritorious service. Lastly, grants 
were made to communities of settlers who 
desired to establish towns. In Connecticnt 
and Rhode Island the last two forms of 
distribution were the only ones employed. 
In Pennsylvania, in the laying out of a town, 
grants were made to first purchasers ” accord- 
ing to a fixed agreement at the rate of ten 
acres to every 600 purchased. Any attempt 
at systematic distribution seems to have been 
given np at an early date in Pennsylvania. 
The proprietary and the land -office acting 
in his absence seem to have disposed of the 
territory at their own will and pleasure. 

Lands thus granted were in the northern 
colonies generally held in Feb fe.'y.). In 
Massachusetts Bay there were a few instances of 
grants for life or for rent. In the other colonies 
a small Quit Rent was demanded. This was 
in New Jersey and Carolina a half-penny to 
the acre; in Pennsylvania for the “first 
purchasers,’"' one shilling, though later the 
rent dropped to one penny or half-penny an 
acre. In Maryland the quit -rent was first 
paid in kind, four hundred pounds of wheat 
later the amount was diminished, and money 
sterling substituted for the wheat rental. In 
Virginia a rental of one shilling, to be paid 
after seven years in agi’icnltural commodities, 
was imposed ; this, after 1688, was paid in 
tobacco at the rate of one penny per pound. 
In South Carolina it was a penny per acre 
before 1694, after that date one shilling sterling 
per one hundred acres until 1731, when the 
old rate was restored. All such rentals, of 
course, lapsed witli the independence of the 
colonies, and all landed property became alodial 
freeholds (see Aloe). 

In none of the charters issued were the rights 
of the Indians, the native occupiers of the soil, 
recognised. The Crown claimed absolute and 
positive sovereignty. Nevertheless, the opinion 
was held very generally by the colonists and 
by others that the natives should not be dis- 
possessed of their property without some 
compensation. Extreme views, however, were 
held on both sides. Cotton Mather said it 
was unnecessary to recognise the Indian claim» 
at all, and later lawyers denied that the Indian 
deed created a title, holding that it was no 
more than a quit-claim, the fee being in the 
king. On the other hand, Roger Williams aud 
the New Jersey squatters claimed that titles 
based on Indian purchase were alone worthy 
of consideration. In nearly every case, how- 
ever, the colonists purchased their lands of 
the Indians for small amtnnts of merchandise, 
and protected the natives in the fields and 
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lunitiiig-grounds rrsorvod for them. Cmqs of 
iuird troAtineiit and aotual dishonesty were 
fortunately not common. Titles that rested 
on Indian deeds only had to receive the 
eanctton of the local courts or of the colonial 
asseinhlios, while some of the colonies were 
obliged to forbid unlicensed purchasing entirely, 
because of the confusion caused by it. Massa- 
chusetts Bay forbad© it in 163S, Rhodo IslamI 
in 164S, Maryland in 1649, Connecticut in 
1 668. Virginia discouraged sale by the Indians 
of their lands, but in New Jersey the mmihor 
of titles that rested on Indian deeds only was 
so largo as to lead to serious dispute followed 
by riots in 1749. Reservations and even 
towns were set ajmrt for the Indians by 
many of the colonic.s, hut, inasmuch us the 
indiiin (piestioii was an cver-recuiTing on©, a 
considerable mass of legislation was calleti into 
existonco in settling it. The eastern Indian.s, 
yearly decreasing in number, contimual to 
occupy their reservations till long after the 
revolution. To-day a tew half- breeds still 
linger in the territory of the. original colonies, 
but the lands owned by them ara very small in 
©.xteiit. 

After this general view of the land system in 
the American colonies, a more detailed o.xamina- 
tion of the Virginian and Now England systt'iu 
is necessary. By the charter of 1609 th© 
Treasurer, Council, and General Association of 
Adventurers in England were authorise<i to 
divide the soil of Virginia according to such 
methods os they might prescribe, employing 
the governor and council in Virginia as miiiis- 
torial agents. The requirement to send all 
Itatcnts to England for confirmation involv'cd 
so much delay as to retard seriously the growth 
of the colony, ami with the recall of the 
letters-patent in 1624, the power fell into the 
hands of the royal governor acting for the 
Crown. There were throe groun<is upon which 
a grant might be issued : First, the purchase of 
a “bill of adventure," by which the purchaser 
of a single share at £12 : 10s. was entitled to 
1 00 acres in tlie lirat division of the soil, and 
100 acres in addition when the lirst planfaition 
was seated. The purchasers of bills before 
1625 were exempt from quit -rent. Of the 
original subscribers it is estimated that about 
two-thirds, either in person or through agents, 
took up their lands, while one-third sold their 
rights to others. By means of extensive 
purchasing of shares on the part of private 
associations, engrossing of lands began on a 
large scale ; but after 1624 the associations 
were unable to maintain their position, and, 
with the dissolution of the company, these 
lands fell into the hands of private individuals. 
The second ground was the ])erronnance of sonjo 
meritorious service. The recipients were gener- 
ally officers of the state, clergymen, physicians, 
and others. To these the company, and after- 


wards the Crown, gave largo portions of land, 
in the form cither of shares or, alter 1624, of 
money. Special gi*ants were made to the 
governors wlio heeamc in time the agents of 
the Crown in dispensing lik(‘ favours to those 
of lesser rank. To those who guarded the 
frontiers every inducement was oifered, and 
large quantities of land .situated along the 
border were patented to single indivitluals or 
groups of men. The tliird ground was the 
head-right, that is to say, any sharcdiohler, or 
other per.son who tramsportetl an emigrant to 
the colony was alloweti lifty aer«*H. The object 
of this was to increase tht‘ population, and to 
promote individual ownership in the s«ni. This 
method of di.strihuting land bec;ime very much 
more common after 1624. .4buscs crept in, 
and on many pretexts it became po.ssible to 
obtain land wiilunifc having transported a 
single emigrant. 'Du.s alnise was comiived 
at because of the feeling in Virginia that 
a sinqdcr method of acqttiring title shouki 
bo adopte<i. Idle economic growth of the 
colony demanded the abtdition of such ex- 
pensive methods, and those who were de.sirous 
of bringing new land into tillage did not wish 
to bo hampered by unnecessary burdens. Thus 
it took Virginia over fifty yi*ars to reach that 
])olicy of land-di.Hlrib«tion which the New 
England eoloniais had been employing since 
the beginning of the settlement The miko of 
the portions allotted in Virginia increased with 
the gi’owth of the colony. From 1684 to 1650, 
though the largest gmnt was for 8500 acres, 
the average area of soil actpiiriHl did not exceed 
446 acres. From 1651 to 17U0 the average 
size of the imtents was 674 acre.s, though 
individual patents ran as high aa 20,000 acres. 
The only conditions attaclnnl to sueli grants 
were, first, that the land Im soatwl, that is, 
that a small house tir (mbin be erected tqmn 
it, and a portion of the soil tillwi ; secondly, 
the payment of quit-rent to the amount of Is, 
per 50 acres after seven years liad jnwsed, 
reckoning from 1618, the date of the mioption 
of the law, Settlera were exceedingly remiss 
in the payment of this rental, as was the case 
in all the colon ie.H where it existed, for they 
did not like it, and sought by every ineans to 
evade it. Failure to fulfil those conditions, 
particularly the first, caused such land to 
escheat to the Crown, m dhl also lands of 
intestates who died without heim. There 
existed, in consequence, at %'arious limes in 
Virginia large arommts of forfeitwl territory, 
for which new patents were constantly granted, 
Thus it will be seen that Virginia was a land 
of largo imiividual holdings, and it will also be 
noticed that these holdings tended to become 
larger. This was due to the nature of the 
colonists, the character of the country, and 
the conditions of agriculture. There scarcely 
existed the small land -communities, through 
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whose agrarian activity and methods of sub- 
division a system of small freeholds was intro- 
duced. Tor these we must look to New 
England, and must follow the process of land- 
distribution one step farther. 

In addition to the gifts to individuals, the 
colonial authorities of Massachusetts Bay, 
Connecticut, and Ehode Island made grants 
of territory to groups of men bound together 
by ties of blood, religion, and common political 
ideas. These groups or companies were organ- 
ised on a joint-stock basis for the purpose of 
purchasing the land necessary for the establish- 
ment of a town. To these men the purchase 
of the lands of the Indians was a duty higher 
even than that of obtaining a title from the 
Crown. For this purpose a common fund was 
raised, to which all those who were to join in 
the undertaking subscribed. After a grant 
had been obtained from the colony the land 
was purchased. It was then divided slowly, 
as need required, the share of each being chiefly 
determined by his contribution to the common 
fund. This share was called the purchase 
right,” and was generally, though not always, 
expressed in pounds. The “purchase right,” 
while corresponding in a sense to the “bill 
of adventure,” nevertheless differed in two 
particulars. First, the amount of land given 
was determined not only by the amount of 
money subscribed, but also by the size and 
importance of the family of the subscriber. 

A “purchase right” was therefore in part a 
family holding. Secondly, the ‘ ‘ purchase right ” 
was not a certain amount of land taken up all 
in one piece, as was the land taken up under 
a Virginia patent, but it was a bundle of 
separate shares situated in many parts of the 
village territory, and a right to the enjo 3 rment 
of privileges common to all.- In the earlier 
days the “purchase right” included a right 
to a homestead, a right in every important 
division of land, a right to use all lands left 
common for pasturing sheep and cattle, a right 
in all woods for the masting of swine and 
gathering of timber, and a right to share in 
whatever resources the town possessed, such 
as fisheries, vineyards, mines, etc. This defini- 
tion of the “purchase right” shows that in 
dividing their lands the New England pro- 
prietors had before them two objects. First, 
equity, which was to he obtained by making 
tlie divisions as equal as possible. Engrossing 
of lands was thus prevented. Secondly, such 
an increase of population as would bring about 
a rapid cultivation and improvement of the soil. 
Both of these objects were to be attained by a 
system of small and scattered holdings only. 
The system of this kind with which the 
colonists were familiar was that of the English 
village community, and therefore the planta- 
tions of New England reproduced that system 
as nearly as possible. The lands were divided 1 


into long and narrow fields, called variously 
tiers, furlongs, shots, squadrons, and quarters. 
These were subdivided into lots ranging from 
one acre to forty or more in size. Adjacent to 
these fields, which formed the chief arable land 
of the community, were meadows, divided in 
severalty, yet thrown open, like the Lammas 
Lands (g'.-y.) of old England, after haying- 
time. There were also the common pastures 
for sheep and cattle, and the outlying waste 
and wilderness. ‘ The “purchase right” gave 
to the holder scattered lots in the majority of 
fields, in this respect corresponding to the 
Yardland of the EngUsh Villein ; it also 
included sub-rights in all common lands and 
undertakings. The common rights in New 
England differed from those in some parts of 
old England, notably at Ashton and Cote 
(Giles, Eistory of Bampton, p. 76),. in that 
they were probably appendant to the homestead 
only and never to the person. The rights in 
undivided lands could, however, be retained 
by persons living outside the town, though 
even this was denied by some of the colonial 
lawyem, who asserted that such rights were 
appendant to the homestead only. Inasmuch 
as the commons in some of the towns were 
not divided into severalty until the end of 
the 18th century, there arose frequent disputes 
between the towns and the descendants and 
assigns of the old proprietors regarding the 
ownership of these lands. 

Thus it will be seen that while in Virginia 
the soil was divided into large plantations 
varying from 200 to 20,000 acres in size, in 
New England it was divided into petty holdings 
as small as one acre or even half an acre in 
size. In Virginia a quit-rent was demanded ; 
in New England the land was held in full 
ownership, limited only by certain liabilities 
to forfeiture in case of alienation or removal. 
As the colonies became better established, and 
the economic condition changed, all these re- 
strictions on full ownership were removed. 
This had been done in New England by the 
middle of the 18 th century, while in the other 
colonies all proprietary rights, manorial obliga- 
tions, quit-rents, forms of primogeniture, entail 
and intestacy escheat, were abolished in 1776. 
The form of freehold tenure, thus defined by 
the different state laws and constitutions for 
the settled and cultivated lands, was extended 
by the ordinance of 1787 to the unoccupied 
lands of the nation. These lands, by the 
peace of Paris in 1783, had ceased to be Crown 
lands, and, after the state cessions of 1785 to 
1790, had been taken in trust by the govern- 
ment of the United States for the benefit of 
the whole people. 

[No systematic, compact account of the land 
system in all the American colonies has as yet 
been written, nor can a satisfactory knowledge of 
it ^6 obtained from the material thus far printed. 
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Histories oi’ fhe United States pass over the subject 
almost entirely. Much information can be obtained 
from town and colonial records and from local and 
state histories. The charter regulations can he 
found in Poore’s Charters and Comtiiutvms, 
Washington, 1878. There is a small aipount of 
information in Winsor’s Narratim and Qritiml 
vols, iii, and v. The only systematic 
attempt to investigate the subject will be found 
in the Johns Jlojokins Studies in History and 
PdUic&Z Scimce, as follows: vol. i., **The 
Germanic Origin of New England Towns,” 
Parish Institutions of Maryland,” “Old Mary- 
land Manors” ; vol. iii., “Virginia Local lustitu- 
tions,” “Maryland Local Institutions” ; vol. iv., 
“Dutch Village Communities on the Hudson 
Eiver,” “Pennsylvania Boroughs,” “History of 
the Land Question of the United States” (this 
work is of importance for the period after 177t) 
only), “The Land System of the New England 
Colonies ” ; vol. vii., “ The River Towns of Con- 
necticut ; vol, xiii,, “Government of the Colony 
of South Carolina.” See also Howard, Local 
Cmstituiional History of the United Siatest 
Baltimore, 1 889. — Surgeant, Land Lmcs of 
I^ennsylrania. — Brown, Oenesis of the United 
States, Boston, 1891. — Weeden, Mcmomic and 
Social Hktory of Nm Mnglmd, Boston, 1890. 
— Bruce, The Economic History of Virginia in 
the Serenteenih Century, New York, 1895 ; and 
an article in the Zdischrift /iir Sosial und 
WirthschaftsgesiJdchte, vol. ii., entitled, “Die 
Stadt in Neu- England, ihr Ursprung uuil ihre 
agrarische Gnmdlage.”] c. M. a. 

LAND TAX. The origin of the existing 
land tax in England is nsxially referred to 
the year 1692, wlmn the valuation wa.s made 
on which the quotaa subsequently fixed were 
based. In that year parliament, ^continuing 
the system in force during the civil war and 
the Commonwealth, under which a specified 
stim was raised from each county and from 
certain towns by the Monthly AssEasMENT.s, 
directed by the act 4 W. &: M. c. 1, the levy 
of a definite rate of 4s, in the pound — the same 
as for SuRKiniKK on land in Tudor times — on the 
true yearly value of all personal estate, oftices, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments in England, 
Wales, and Berwick-on-Tweed, Adopting in 
the main the machinery used in raising the 
monthly assessments, the act provided for a 
valuation of the subjects of charge by parochial 
assessors to be appointed by the commissioners 
named for putting the act in execution. 

The yield of the tax as thus levied 
(£1,922,712) fell short of what was antici- 
pated, owing doubtless to incorrect returns, 
and year by year it showed such a tendency 
to decrease that, in 1697, parliament found 
it desirable to revert to the system of granting 
a definite total sum' to be paid in specified 
amounts charged in the act upon counties 
and certain named towns. A total sum of 
£1,484,016 : 1 : 11|, as for a rate of 3s. in the, 
pound, was granted, and the commissioners 


were directed to set down the several propor- 
tions which, in their judgment, ought to be 
charged upon every hundred or other ^vision 
towards raising the amount charged on the 
whole county or town. In every Imndred or 
division the particular sum requirotl was to be 
levied, first, by a rate of 3s. in the pound on 
the assumed income from goods, merchandise, 
and personal property— every £100 in value 
being considered to represent an income of 
£6 — and on income from offices ; and the 
residue of the mm by a pound rate on the 
annual value of real estate. In the following 
year, 1698, a similar total sum was gi'anted, 
but on account of the diflienlties that had 
been experienced in apporti<niing the amounts 
fixed for the counties and towns among the 
v'arious hundreds or <Hvisions, the act making 
the grant, 10 W. III. c. 9, directed that each 
hundred or divi.sion should contribute the 
same proportion that it had paid under the 
assessment for 1692, the year when a new 
valuation was made. 

The tax thus originally intended to bear in 
the first instance on personal estate and offices 
was subsequently, when personal pro|«rty— 
though always by law primarily cliargcable— 
had in practice almost entirely siipiied out of 
assessment, described as an “aid by a land 
tax,” or, in fiscal expression, “the annual 
land tax.” It was granted in the same form, 
but at rates varying between 4 h, and Is. 
according to t!ie exigencies of the times, 
for the next Imndred years, the profiortions for 
the hundreds and divisions remaining as fixecl 
by the valuation of 1692. That valuation was 
very unequal oven at its first e.stablishment, 
and the lajiso of years necessarily made it more 
so. Complaints of inequality were therefore 
frequent, but as, with the growth of the towns 
and the improvements in agriculture, the tax 
had become in most districts light compared 
with the nominal charge of 4s; or las per 
pound annually imposed, there was no general 
demand for a revision. 

In November 1797 the ustml act (38 Goo. 
III. 0 . 5) was imssed granting the land tax 
(£1,989,673 : 7 : 10| for England, Wales, and 
Borwick-on-Twee<l, as for a rate of Is. in the £) 
for the service of the following year, and on 
2nd AprE 1798 Pitt protinced his plan for the 
redemption of the tax, which was brought into 
operation by the act 38 Geo. III. c. 60. 
Pitt’s object was to diminish the pressure of 
the fund^ debt in the market by causing the 
absorption of a large amount of stock ; and to 
effect this so much of the land tax as by the 
act for 1798 was charged on the several counties 
and towns in respect of lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments was made perpetual, subject to 
redemption. Redemption was to be effected by 
transferring to the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt for cancellation 
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80 mucli 3 per cent stock (2 j per cent stock 
substituted by 52 & 53 Yict. o. 42-59) as 
would yield a dividend exceeding tbe land tax to 
be redeemed by one-tenth part. This amount 
of stock consideration was reduced in 1853 
by 17^ per cent. As the result of redemption, 
the property became exonerated from land 
tax, provision being made, however, that in 
certain circumstances the charge should be 
kept on foot for the benefit of the redemp- 
tioner. The amount of tax redeemed in the 
years 1798 and 1799, when stock stood at an 
average of 56, and the price payable represented 
20| years’ purchase of the charge, was, for 
England and Scotland, £435,888, nearly a 
quarter of the whole charge, but in after years 
the progi’ess of redemption became slow. It 
was quickened in 1896 when, by the Finance 
Act of that year, a simple payment amounting 
to thirty years’ purchase of the tax was 
substituted for the cumbrous system of redemp- 
tion previously existing. By the same act the 
maximum rate of charge was reduced from 4s. 
to Is. in the £1, and by the Finance Act 1898 
exemption was allowed to owners in receipt of 
total incomes not exceeding £160 a year, whilst 
an abatement of half the charge was granted to 
those with Incomes not exceeding £400. The 
loss to the revenue from these remissions was 
estimated for 1904-5 at £238,577, leaving 
£726,158 as the approximate amount of tax 
then collectable in Great Britain. There is no 
land tax in Ireland. 

The existing quotas of land tax, subject, of 
course, to future redemptions and to the relief 
by way of exemption or abatement above 
mentioned, are required to be raised by. an 
annual assessment at an equal pound rate not 
exceeding Is. on all the unexonerated lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments within the areas 
charged with the separate quotas. It may here 
be mentioned that, as respects the period 
between 1697 and 1798, the quotas fixed for 
each hundred or division were required by law 
to* be assessed equally within every parish or 
place within the hundred or division, although 
in practice effect was not always given to this 
requirement. But in the important case of 
Regina v. Land Tax Commissioners for Tower 
division, it was decided by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in 1853 (2 E. and B. 694) that the act 
38 Geo. III. c. 60 fixed, as from 1798, a 
separate qmta for each parish or place, and 
that there was no power to equalise the quotas 
payable by the several parishes or places within 
any division. The net amount of the fixed 
quotas is paid over as part of the inland revenue, 
any surplus unavoidably raised being applicable 
to the remuneration of the assessor and the 
redemption of the quota for the particular parish 
or place. The tenant of the property is the per- 
son required by law to pay the tax, but in the ab- 
sence of agreement to the contrary he is entitled 
voii. II 


to deduct the amount out of his rent. There 
are certain exemptions for hospitals and colleges. 

As before stated, personal property, originally 
placed in the forefront of the tax, gradually 
slipped out of assessment. In 1798 the 
remaining charge was found to amount to a 
little over £5000, and this charge was con- 
tinued by Pitt in the various districts subject 
to it till 1833, when it was repealed. That 
part of the old land tax which was collected 
from offices, and which amounted in 1798 to 
about £126,000, was also then continued as a 
separate annual grant, finally disappearing in 
1876, except as regards certain salaries charged 
on public revenue. 

The existing land tax in England is described 
by Giffen, JBssays in Finance, 1st series, p. 242 : — 
“ As a fixed charge upon land for generations, it 
is now past all controversy a rent-charge. In 
many instances it has long since' been redeemed, 
the property having subsequently changed hands j 
in others, inheritors of property have acquired it 
under the burden, and have calculated their 
income minus the tax, while purchasers, in buying, 
invariably allow for it. To reduce (abolish ?) it 
now would be to present tbe landowners of 
England with a capital sum of nearly £30, 000, 000. 
Their estates, relieved of the burden, would 
become at once so much more valuable, and if they 
did not sell, they would pocket an additional 
income which they never inherited or paid for.” 

[Dowell’s History of Tamtion and Taxes, 2nd 
ed. vol. iii. bk. ii. cb. i. — Bourdin’s Land Tax . — 
1st, 13th, 28tli, 43rd, and 48th Reports of Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue (see Taxation).] 

F. A. 

LAND TENURES (or Landlord and 
Tenant in the United Kingdom). The 
relation of landlord and tenant springs out of 
a contract by which the proprietor of land- lets 
it on hire for use by some other person. Under 
this contract the proprietor is entitled to pay- 
ment for the use of the land, — a rent whether 
in kind or in money, and the tenant acquires 
certain possessory rights in the land available 
against third parties as well as against the 
proprietor. Experience has shown that as 
a rule the proprietors of large estates can 
make more out of their land by thus letting it 
for hire than by dealing with it in other ways. 
The high cultivation of the land involves an 
expenditure of capital to which the proprietor 
may be unequal, it also requires special know- 
ledge which the proprietor may not possess, 
and close personal supervision which he may 
not be able to give. Hence proprietors are 
naturally led to devolve on other men who 
have the requisite knowledge and capital the 
business of utilising the land, and in order to 
obtain their assistance concede to them at least 
for a time exclusive rights of possession and 
enjoyment. Unlike the bailiff or caretaker, 
who is a mere living instrument of the pro- 
prietor, the tenant is the legal occupant of a 
" 2 0 
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given parcel of land, and can exclude tixe 
interference of tlie proprietor himself. 

On the other hand, the landlord has very 
generally possessed special means of recovering 
Ms rent from a tenant who has fallen into 
arrear. The ordinary creditor has not, in the 
absence of express agreement, any mortgage on 
Ms debtor’s property. But Komau law gave 
the landlord a Hypotheoa or implied mortgage 
on the tenant’s stock, so that he could satisfy 
Ms Maim out of it in preference to other 
creditors. English law allows the landlord 
the extrajudicial remedy of distraint. Without 
going into court he can distrain on the goods 
and chattels found on the farm for which rent 
is due. He is entitled to sell the goods thus 
seized, and to satisfy his claim out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. By the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1 883, the landlord isprevented 
from distraining for merer than a year’s rent, 
and from taking by way of distraint machinery 
or live-stock which, although found upon the 
farm, belongs to a third party. 

It follows almost inevitably from the inde- 
pendence of a tenant, as compared with a 
labourer, that he should supply part of the 
capital required for the cultivation of his hold- 
ing. He must at least find his oivn tools, and 
keep himself alive until the first crop sown by 
Mm becomes marketable. This seems to be all 
the capital requhed by that class of metayers 
who receive from their landlords the whole of 
the stock for their farms (see MEtayage). But 
usually the tenant supplies much more than 
this small capital. He may supply the whole 
of the stock. Or, besides supplying the stock, 
he may spend a considerable sum in keeping 
the land fit for cultivation, and this expenditure 
will increase rapidly as Intensive Cultivation 
(g.r.) becomes general. Finally, he may defray 
the expense not merely of keeping the land in 
order, hut also of what axe termed permanent 
improvements, such as drainage and farm build- 
ings, — this last case is practically unknown in 
England. 

In so far as the tenant’s capital is spent on the 
lasting improvement of the land, he has a moral 
and may have a legal claim to compensation. 

In considering the relation of landlord and 
tenant we have to take account of three things : 
the mode of fixing the rent, the duration of the 
lease, and the compensation to be paid for tenant’s 
improvements. 

1. ThQ Rmt — The rent to be paid by the 
tenant may be fixed in various ways. It may be 
fixed by competition, the landlord offering a vacant 
farm for the highest rent obtainable. This method 
is commonly adopted in England. But in England, 
though most farms are let from year to year, it 
has been the general practice of good landlords to 
allow a satisfactory tenant to remain in possession, 
practically in perpetuity. Again the rent may 
be merely nominal, but coupled with the obligation 
to pay a large fine whenever the lease is renewed. 


This is the principle of the beneficial lease formerly 
common in England, especially on the estates of 
corporate bodies, but now fallen into desuetude. 
Again the rent may be fixed at a certain proportion 
of the gross or net produce of the holding, as in the 
metayer tenure. In all these cases the rent is de- 
termined by the agreement of the parties. In other 
cases the rent may be customary. Long lapse of 
time may have rendered it unalterable, in spite 
of changes in the value of money or an increase 
in the demand for farms. Again the rent may 
be judicial — fixed periodically by a court on au 
estimate of what a man of average capacity can 
fairly pay for a given piece of land. But judicial 
determination of rent only takes place when there 
is a dispute between a tenant in posse.ssion and his 
landlord as to what rent shoulii bo paid. 

Each of these modes of determining rent has its 
peculiar advantages and disadvantages. The fixing 
of rent by competition works very well in a country 
like England, where there are many other indu.stries 
beside agriculture, and where, as farming is carried 
on, the competition for holdings is limited to men 
of some capital and special training. Under these 
conditions it gives landlords every motive for 
spending pains and money on their land so as to 
enhance its letting value, whilst it stimulate.^ the 
tenants to farm the land effectively, or in default 
u<lraits abler men to carry on the work of cultiva- 
tion. But where the needfbl conditioii.s do not 
exist, where agriculture is almost the only industry, 
where competition for land is fierce and irrationM, 
where landlords are often not improvers and fre- 
quently are absentees, the system of competitive 
rents does not promote goo<l farming ami excites 
much ill feeling. In Ireland the competition for 
land in many cases induced the offer of a rent 
which could never be paid, and assisted in multi- 
plying a miserable and lawless rural population. 
The system of beneficial leases seems more indulgent 
to the tenant, but it destroys the laiullonl's interest 
in improving his land, When it was in common 
use in England, the lands let on beneficial. lease 
compared generally very unfavourably with the 
lands let at a rack-rent Hie method of fixing 
the rent at a proportion of the proiluce has the 
advantage of roughly adjusting the tenant's pay- 
ments to his means, and reducing the rent in an 
easy automatic manner when agriculture liecomes 
less profitable. It has the further advanta^ of 
making the landlord as it were a partner with the 
tenant, and of interesting him directly in the im- 
provement of the land. "Where rent has been 
fixed by custom the landlord has no interest in 
the improvement of the land, and the progrw of 
agriculture depends wholly on the skill, capital, 
and industry of the tenant who is secure of any 
surplus which he can extract from his farm. But 
custom operates chiefly in poor communiUes where 
agriculture is not progressive. The judicial deter- 
mination of rent assures to the tenant in posses- 
sion a Ml return for all improvements made by 
him, but it also secures him a^inst the competition 
of abler men who might do better with the land, 
and hence removes incitement to improvements. It 
has no benefits for a new tenant who comes in after 
paying a full competitive price for hia predecessor’s 
tenant-right, for the iateest on &e sum so paid 
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v/hen added to the judicial rent will .often equal 
and sometimes even exceed a full rack-rent. Under 
iViifi system the landlord’s control over his land 
and sense of enjoyment in it are so much reduced, 
that he is apt to do nothing more for the improve- 
ment of his estate and to sink into a mere annuitant. 
The periodic determination of the rent causes 
recurring Motion, and the constitution and pro- 
cedure of the court become the playthings of 
political parties. The system of judicial rents, 
probably, can hardly be more than exceptional and 
temporary. 

2. The Duration of tU Zeoiae.— This may vary 
from one year to a practical perpetuity. An agri- 
cultural tenant must occupy the land at least for a 
year in order to derive any return from his labour. 
For this reason the English courts have caught at 
any pretext for turning a mere tenancy at will into 
a tenancy from year to year. Through the opera- 
tion of the Agricultural Holdings Act a tenancy 
by the year virtually secures the enjoyment of the 
land for two years. But much more important, 
as mentioned before, is the custom of all good land- 
lords not to disturb a satisfactory tenant. There 
are many instances in England of a farm let 
nominally from year to year which has remained 
in the hands of the same family for several genera- 
tions. Leases for a term of years are common in 
England and mnch more frequent in Scotland and 
Ireland. The Settled Land Act 1882, empowers 
every tenant for life to grant agricultural leases 
for a term of twenty-one years. The lessee for a 
term of years has evidently a strong incentive to 
industry in the earlier years, but he is apt to relax 
his efforts during the later years of his term. Yet 
the large farms of Scotland, the best of their class 
in the world, have usually been held for a short 
term of years. Leases for long terms are not 
unknown in. the United Kingdom, and the Roman 
contract of Emphyteusis was practically a lease 
for ever. The tenant could never be disturbed, 
provided he paid his rent and did not lay waste 
the holding. Where the rent has been fixed by 
custom, the tenant has'’ a virtual lease for ever. 
Where the rent is determined judicially, it must 
be reassessed at moderate intervals. In Ireland 
the interval was fixed by the Land Act of 1881 at 
fifteen years, but a bill has been introduced this 
year (1895) for reducing it to ten years. As a 
general rule, it may be laid down that where land- 
lords have the means and the will to improve the 
land, leases for moderate terms will suffice to 
ensure high farming, hut where landlords are not 
in the habit of maldng improvements leases for 
longer terms are desirable. Tenancies from year 
to year axe compatible with high farming only 
where custom gives an additional security to the 
tenant. 

3. Compensation for Tenant’s Improvements.—- 
The general rule is that the property in the soil 
includes everything which is affixed to, or embodied 
in, the soil. If a tenant gives up possession, 
therefore, he loses any right to his improvements. 
But, as this is inequitable to him and injurious to 
agriculture, he ought to receive compensation. 

if he is to be compensated for his improve- 
ments he should be obliged to obtain tbe lan^oxd’s 
■consent for making them, as otherwise he might 


compel the landlord to reimburse him for reckless 
and fanciful expenditure. Compensation may be 
either direct or indirect, customary or legal. It 
the tenant has a lease for a term of years at a low 
rent he may be regarded as receiving indirect 
compensation for the improvements which he has 
executed. If he pays a competitive rent, com- 
pensation must he direct and must be paid bim 
on quitting the farm. In England custom has 
generally thrown on the landlord the burthen of 
making the most durable and costly improvements, 
and has sometimes given compensation to out-going 
tenants for improvements which they had made. 
But it was found necessary to supplement custom 
by legislation (see Aqiuoultubal Holdings Acts). 

Where the tenant enjoys fixity of tenure at a 
judicial rent no special legislation is needed to 
ensure compensation for his improvements. 

• The relation of landlord and tenant in the East, 
particularly in India, differs greatly from that in 
western Europe. A few words only can be given 
to it here. Baden-Powell’s great work on Systems 
of Land Tenwre and Land Revenue in British 
IndiOi contains much information. Baden-Powell 
appears to have proved that neither Mohammedan 
nor Hindu jurists had a clear conception of pro- 
perty in land, and in consequence the several 
interests of the different classes who live on 
the land have never been defined with the legal 
precision customary in Europe. I'he relations 
snbsisting between those whom we should call 
landlords and tenants differ in different provinces. 
It has been tbe policy of the government to 
recognise the claims of actual occupants, and to 
give them what might he called a tenant-right. 
This is said to have been the intention even -of 
Lord Cornwallis and of those who assisted him in 
the permanent settlement of Bengal, although it 
was not carried out till many years afterwards. 
But the subject of Indian tenures is too extensive 
and too intricate to be discussed within the limits 
of this article. To illustrate European institutions 
by Indian parallels, though always attractive and 
sometimes useful, is generally unsafe. 

The relation of landlord and tenant in the case 
of mines or of buildings presents certain peculiar 
features, for which see Mines ; Royalties. 

[Williams, Principles of the Law of Real 
Property. — Woodfall, Law of Landlord and 
Tenant. — The works referred to in the articles on 
the Three P’s (see F’s, The Three, and Land 
Legislation, Irish) ; the acts referred to above. 
—Mill, Principles of Political Economy, bk. ii. 
— Marshall, Principles oj Zcojiomica.— Nichol- 
son, Principles of Political Economy. — Brodrick, 
English Land and English Landlords.— Systems 
of Land Tenure in Various Countries (Cobden 
Club), 3rd ed., 1876.] 

land banks, Schemes of, in England, 
1695-96. A rival banking scheme to that 
of the Bank of England. The idea of it was 
first broached by Hugh Chambeblen who, in 
November 1690, issued from his house in Essex 
Street the first draft in his '‘proposal to make 
England rich and happy.” In the session of 
1693 he brought the proposal before the Scottish 
parliament, and in the month of July it was 
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examined by a committee. In this form of Lis 
scheme Cliam!>6rlen proposed, against a convey- 
ance of an estate for 150 years, to create bills 
to the value of 100 years’ rental, 40 years’ rental 
to be advanced on loan and rental to the land- 
owner, 30 years* rental to form the capital of a 
joint-stock for the benefit of subscribers, 10 
years’ rental to he advanced to government as a 
loan, and remainder for working expenses. The 
scheme not passing the Scotch parliament, it was 
brought before the English parliament in 
December 1698, but slightly altered. Sub- 
scribers were to convey £160 rental for 160 
years to secure a loan of £100 per annum for 
100 years, and in addition to exchange £1000 
in gold or silver for the intended company’s 
bills, thus £400 in allotment, £300 at end of 
first year, £200 at end of second year, and £100 
at end of thii'd year. For this lie would receive 
in the company’s bills £1000 down, £1100 at 
end of first year, £1200 at end of second year, 
£1800 at end of third year, and £1400 at end 
of fourth year. Of the £10,000 loan created, 
therefore, the conveyor got £6000, another 
£3000 was to form a joint-trading stock, the 
remainder was for government loan and working 
expenses. 

Tlie scheme was taken up by the tories out 
of rivalry to the whig Bank of England (see 
Kennet, and Burnet, new ballad of the wnd 
hanky or credU reeioredf published c. 1696, 
in which Harley and Foley are especially 
mentioned), and a huge scheme was launched 
by which the land bank nndertook to raise a 
loan of £2,664,000 for William’s government. 
The scheme received the sanction of parliament 
in April 1696, after bitter opposition from the 
Bank of England. By the act 7 & 8 Will. HI. 
c. 81, the duties on salt, glass, etc., and 
tobacco pipes were appropriated to form a fund 
to raise £179,480 per annum, being interest on 
the proposed loan. By the act the subscription 
was to be closed before 1st August 1696, and 
half the loan was to be subscribed before the 
incorporation of the company. The bank was 
further to lend £500,000 on land securities. 

The deed declaring the constitution of the 

Office of land credit" was sealed 10th August 
1695, but not enrolled in chancery till 16th 
July 1696. The provision on the first di*aft of 
the scheme as to the exchange of £1000 in 
gold was omitted and otlier details altered. 

Before parliamentary assent to the scheme 
the subscription had been opened on the 26th 
October 1695. It met with no response, was 
closed, and again opened on the 18th November 
with like effect, and a third advertisement was 
tried on the 20th December. The 6th number 
of the ‘ * monthly account " of the bank, issued 7th 
January 1691-, says that since the 26th October 
£40,000 had been lent out on land security. 
This must be looked upon m distinct from the 
insMtution established by the act of April 1696. 


Subscriptions for the latter Wt*r 0 to opeu 26th 
Hay 1696, and the first meeting of subscribers 
was called 8th June. From the first it proved a 
total failure. Kennot siiys the schoine did not 
produce a penny, and was a serious blow to credit 
generally (see j^Iacaulay). 

Chamberlen in 1700 and 1705 again brought 
his .schemes before the Scotch parliament, but 
in vain. 

IliVAL SCHEMBs, — 1. That of John BnisfioE, 
presented to parliament in 1694. Offered to sub- 
scribers bills to the value of | of the estate settled, 
at £8:0: 10 per cent interest. Coupled with this 
were proposals for raising £1,000,000 for govern- 
ment aiti. Not receiving the sanction of parlia- 
ment Briscoe opened his subscription without it 
(11th Juno 1695). By the 18th July 1695 estates 
to the rental of £29,460 were subscribed, by 27th 
July £51,438, by 3rd August £60,270, by 2ad 
December over £200,000, the estates being drawn 
from almost every county of England and Wales. 
According to Briscoe’s assertion, aLo, of the million 
loan £650,000 was suhscrilied. There is no 
further evidence as to the progress of the projMt. 

2, A scheme drafted in a tract undated and 
unsigned, entitled **An account of the office for 
transferring and diacouiiting land bills " at 
Hercules Kliar, Fleet Street, near Temple Bar, 
Owners of land to draw | value of estate con- 
veyeil, in bills discountable at I per cent 6 months 
after the registration of the estates. To provide 
a fund for discounting, the manager to be 
empower 0 <i to call ii: 10 per cent or more of the 
value of all the estates registered. 

8, An anonymous ** Proposal for erecting a 
general bank which may be fitly called the Land 
Bank of England " 2695. 

4. Nicholas Barbox is said to have founded a 
land bank, which on the 25th August 1695 was 
going on succ«Mifuny (LuUreU’a ** relation "). On 
the following 4th February 169| this coalesced 
with Briscoe*® bank. 

6. Thomas Dal by, !hro|>oaition8 for general 
land banks,” an undated pamphlet signed as 
above (of 1695 almost certainly). He proposes 
two alternative schemes-— (1) funds not to exceed 
^ of rental of lends enga^d, (2) land banka 
secured by a parliamentary fund of which he gives 
a sample scheme. 

6. John Asoill, who was accused of pkgiwism 
of Briscoe’s ideas, proposed an anonymous 
scheme in tract entitled “ To the knights, 
citizen®, and burgesses ia parliament assembled, a 
short scheme or proposal for a National Land 
Bank.” Landowners to aubscribe £4,000,000, 
d of this to be government loan and the fund of 
the bank. Landowners to have | value of estate 
advanced, viz. on £100 rental £1200 in money at 
£3 : 0 ; 10 per cent. (This is apparently Briscoe’s. ) 

[Thorold Rogers, Mm Tmrs qf the Batik 
of England], w. a. s. 

LANDF^S - CREDITK ASSEN. Government 
mortgage banka established in some parts of 
Germany, chiefly for the purpose of assisting 
peasant proprietors (see Mortsaoe Banes). 

E. a 
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LATOmO-WAITEE is the name which, in 
the customs departments of the United Kingdom 
and the colonies, denotes the officer who receives 
and checks imported goods at the place of 
landing. The rules of the department in Qufen 
Elizabeth’s reign ^ow that the waiter was the 
officer who superintended importation, as dis- 
tinguished from the sea/rcli&r who looked after 
exports — ^who waited on ” the lighters which 
brought the goods to the pier. Later the term 
became land-waiter and then landing-waUer, 

[See First Re^port of Commissioners of Customs, 
1857.] O.A.H. 

LAKGrE, Friedhioh Albert (1828-18'76), 
was bom at "Wald near Solingen in the district 
of Uusseldorf. He was son of Dr. J. P. Lange, 
wen known as a theologian and a professor at 
Bonn. His father was called to Zurich, and 
the boy’s early youth was spent there. He 
went to Bonn to study philology and philosophy ; 
'after teaching for some time at Cologne, he re- 
turned to Bonn as privat-docent. From 1858- 
62 he was master in the gymnasium at 
Duisburg, but resigned this position when the 
government forbade teachers to take a part 
in political agitation. His deep interest in the 
social and economic (questions of the time led 
him to engage in several journalistic enterprises, 
always showing himself a decided adversary of 
reaction. After a residence of some years at 
Winterthur in Switzerland, he became, in 1870, 
professor of inductive philosophy at Zurich, 
and in 1872 accepted an invitation from the 
minister Falk to fill the chair of philosophy at 
Marburg. His health began to fail, but he 
continued to. work energetically, lecturing and 
■writing, till the end came. Personally, he 
appears to have been a man of singularly pure 
and elevated character, -wdth high moral ideals, 
and filled with zeal for the advancement, and 
especially the enlightenment, of the working 
classes. 

Lange is most widely known by his Oeschichte' 
des Mcderiaiismus, 1866 (afterwards remodelled 
and largely rewritten), which was translated into 
English by E. C. Thomas, 1877-81. His principal 
economic work is DU Arleiterfrage in ihr&r Bedm- 
tungf^r Qegenwart und Zuhmft heUuchtet, 1866, 
repii'blished in 1870 with considerable changes, 
especially with a larger element of theoreti- 
cal discussion. It is this work which has led 
to the position assigned him as one of the scientific 
socialists. His socialism is of a peculiar type, 
making him an interesting, but' also a somewhat 
perplexing figure. He is repelled hy the per- 
vading egoism of the existing system of society, 
and looks forward to a better organisation, but 
does not adopt any of the dominant popular creeds 
of his day. Accepting the proposition that com- 
petition tends to forqe wages down to a minimum, 
he yet does not wish ' to abolish the wage system. 
He does not admit Marx’s theory of value, nor 
does he approve his project of expropriation. He 
holds the Konsum and Forsc^wss-'cereweof Schulze- 
Delitzsch to be an altogether insufficient solution 


of the social problem, but rejects also the pro- 
ductive as.sociations of Lassalle, except for agri- 
cultural exploitation* Malthus he regards as an 
immature forerunner of Darwin, and refuses to 
explain human development by the struggle for 
existence which prevails amongst the lower animal 
races ; indeed, as he pointedly says, the con- 
temporary labour movement is in its essence a 
“ struggle against the struggle for existence.” He 
is more critical than constructive, and represents 
a transitional and ^indeterminate stage of socio- 
logical opinion. 

Besides his Arheiterfrage, Lange published 
the following economic writings : — Jedermann 
Hansei^enthumer, 1865, intended to naturalise in 
Germany the system of the English building 
societies ; and J. S. Mill^s Ansichten ilder die 
sociale Frage und die angellicke UmwiiX&ung der 
Socialwissenschaft durch Carey, 1866, “the best 
general estimate of Mill as an economist.” — Bonar, 
Philosophy and Pol. Fcon., 1893. 

[Weinkauff in Allg. Deutsche Biogr. ; Lippert 
in Hardw. der Staatswissenschaften."] J. K. r. 

LAHGEHSTEDsr, Henry of (1825-1397), 
also called Henrictjs ‘ee Hassia from his 
native country in Germany. He was some 
time lecturer and vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Palis, and from 1383 to 1397, the 
year of his death, professor in "Vienna, where 
he was invited by the archduke Albert III. of 
Austria, founder of the faculty of theology in 
the high school of "Vienna. Langenstein’s 
Traetatm de contraetilus et de origins censum 
is inserted in Job. Gerson’s Tractatus diversi 
(vol. iv. fol. 185-258), Cologne, 1484. 

Langenstein is a staunch upholder of the mediaeval 
canonistic views. By means of taxes, the temporal 
powers should maintain theju^tumpretium, taking, 
however, into account local considerations, the 
condition of men, and the disposition of the times. 
A few discreet elders {discreti senes) have to com- 
pute, after a careful examination, what each man 
actually wants according to his status, for status is 
more exacting than nature. Every commercial 
transaction must be based on the equality of quan- 
tities. He extends the prohibition of usury to the 
Jews, but would allow them to apply themselves to 
crafts, trade, and agriculture. 

The purchase of rent-charges, very prevalent in 
Germany during the middle ages, as it allows 
men to live in idleness, is sinful, excepting as a 
-way to provide for one’s old age or as a remunera- 
tion of services rendered to the church or state. 
He also objects to the redemption of rents on the 
basts of a return of 12|f per lOO as dishonest. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der N'at. Oek. in Deutschland, 
pp. 18-21, and Brants, Les TMories Fconomiques 
aux XIII.* et XIV.* Slides (Louvain, 1895), pp. 
71, 81, 119, 175, and 201.] e. ca. 

LAPSE OF TIME AS CREATING OR 
EXTIHGUISHIHG RIGHTS. In most legal 
systems the mere lapse of time has been 
allowed some effect in ’creating or extinguish- 
ing rights. This principle has taken two 
forms — acquisition hy prescription, and limita- 
tion of actions (see Limitation, Statutes of ; 
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FBBSOKiPTiojf). Prescriptiou, plays a more 
important part in Roman tlian in English law. 
Under the early civil law land might be 
acquired by two years*, and movables by one 
year’s nninterrapted possession. By the law 
of Justinian, ten years’ uninterrupted possession 
gave property in land, if the person against 
whom the possessor claimed lived in the same 
province. But if ho lived in another province, 
and, therefore, was less able to protect his 
rights, twenty years’ uninterrupted possession 
was needed to turn the possessor into an 
owner. Three years’ uninterrupted possession 
was necessary in the case of movables. But 
in all cases something more than the mere 
lapse of time was needed to transfer omiership. 
The possessor must have acted bo7id jide, 
believing himself to be entitled to the thing 
possessed, and his possession must have had its 
origin in some act which, if perlbrnied by the 
true owner, would have given him a legal title 
to the property, e.g. gift, sale, exchange, 
bequest. The later Roman law, however, 
recognised that mere uninterrupted possession 
for a very long period might by itself confer 
ownership. In English law proscription was 
not recognised as a meims of acquiring proixsrty, 
except in the case of EASEME^"T or Servi- 
tudes, e.!f, tight of way, right of water, right 
of ancient lights. Even here it was necessary 
to show enjoyment from time immemorial, i.e, 
from the first year of Richard I., although, whore 
this could not be done, evidence of enjoyment 
for a long time past was admitted as proof of 
a lost grant of the right in question. Finally, 
the Prescription Act 1832 (2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 
71) put the matter on a rational footing, by 
recognising the right of a person who had 
enjoyed the easement for a specified time — forty 
years in the case of a right of way, or twenty 
in the case of a right of light. The enjoyment 
must not have been merely by permission, nor 
by force, nor by stealth. By the limitation 
of actions is meant the loss of a right to sue 
.which is not exercised within a given time. 
This principle was recognised in the later Roman 
law, but is much more prominent in English 
law. Thus at the present day every species of 
civil action, except an action against a fraudu- 
lent trustee, must be brought within a limited 
time. An action for the recovery of land must 
be brought within twelve years of the time 
when the right of action accrued. An action 
for breach of a simple contract must be brought 
within six years ; an action for breach of a con- 
tract under seal within twenty years. Actions 
for Tort (i.e. civil injury) must he brought 
within the time fixed by statute in each case. 
It will be noticed that the limitation of actions 
does not, like prescription, transfer a right of 
property from one person to another. It only 
takes away from the aggrieved person the most 
effectual means of asserting his right. Th^ if 


A owes B a debt for which B cannot sue because 
he has let the time slip by, and if A for any 
reason afterwards pays B a sum of money with- 
out mentioning the pur|>osa to which it is to 
b%applied, B can apply the money to payment 
of the time-barred debt. But it has been pro- 
vided by statute that when the right to bring 
an action for the recovery of land has been 
lost by lapse of time, the title to the land shall 
also be extinguished. The lapse of time for the 
purpose either of prescription or of limitation 
of actions is always interrupted by any acknow- 
ledgment of the riglit of t!ie party, against 
whom time is running, ma<ie l^y the other jmrty. 

The principle whiclii underlies both prescrip- 
tion and limitation of actions has been keenly 
discussed by jurists, Some have argued that 
the loss of rights by lapse of time is a just 
penalty upon the person who neglects to enforce 
them, whilst others have laid stress upon the 
hardship of disturbing a long-continued pos- 
session, which is generally innocent, and others 
n])on the public interest in limiting litigation. 
Litigation is at best a costly and uncertain 
remedy for wrong. But the longer the time 
which has elapsed since the right of action 
accrued, the greater beenme.s the e.xj)ense and 
the smaller the chance of finding out the truth. 
He who does not sot about asserting his right 
of property or obtaining redress for his wrongs 
witlun a reasonable time probably sutFors little 
in losing his remedy. 

The principle of pre.soription has a |M>litical 
os well as a merely kgid application. History 
contains many instances of %vhoksalo violence 
and injustice, revolutions, conquests, and 
confiscations which dispossess not a feV 
individuals, but whole multitudes in order to 
enrich a crowd of now possessors. But when 
these changes have received the sanction of 
time, a statesman, however much he may 
deplore them, will not attempt to undo them 
by any sweeping act of restitution. 

Catastrophes such as the Norman Conquest 
of England, or the English CoiKpiest of Ireland, 
or the French Revolution, cannot be undone. 
Even if the old po.%oaaore of the land or their 
descendants had all their title-deeds in order, 
restitution could not bo made except as the 
result of a prolonged civil strife. The new 
settlement has become the basis of innumer- 
able transactions and is interwoven with 
immense interests. Remedial legislation for 
the social evils which it has generated may be 
most necessary. But such legislation must 
be based on the principle that no private 
person is responsible for the public crimes of 
a past generation. So far as there is any 
responsibility for those crimes, it rests upon the 
'Whole community, which is therefore bound 
to bear the burthen of whatever compensation 
to the victims or to their descendants may be 
thought Just or necessary. 
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[Holland, Jurisprudence. — Markby, Mements 
of Law. — Moyle, Institutes of Justinian, — G-ale 
on Easements. — Darby and Bosanqnet, Statutes 
of Limitations. ] P. o. M. 

LARGE AND SMALL TRADE. SeeTEADE. 

LA EIYlte, MEROIEK DE. See Mbe- 
OIEE DE LA RiVifeEE. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD LIANCOURT, 
Alexandee pEiSDtoo, Duo de (1747-1827). 
Before the French Revolution he lived on his 
estates, where he busied himself with agriculture, 
was elected in 1789 a member of the national 
assembly, fled to the United States during the 
Reign of Terror, and published on his return the 
result of his observations in his Voyage aux 
J^tats unis d'Amdrique fait en 1793~X7BS (Paris, 
8 vols. 1800). 

He was one of those who attended the dinners of 
the J^conomisies at the home of the Marquis de 
Mirabeatj, and always took a zealous and active 
interest in questions of public and private charity. 
He published a condensed translation of Eden’s 
History cf the Poor, for the Recueil de Mimoires 
sur les EtaUissments d'humaniU of Duquesnoy 
[q.v.) (vol. vii., Paris, 1799-1804). His other 
publications are Finances et credit (1789). — 
notice sur Vlmpdt territorial en Angleterre (1790 
and 1804). — Plan du comitS pour Vextinction de 
la mendidti prisenii d V Assemble Nationals and 
Travail du comitS de mendiciti (both 1790). — Les 
Prisom de Philaddphie (1796 and 1819). — Notes 
sur la legislation anglaise des chemins (1801) 
and a Statistique Industrielle du Canton de Creil 
(Senliis, 1826). A letter of his to Adam Smith is 
given by Dugald Stewart (see Cat. of A. Smith* s 
Library, Macmillans, 1894). A. Smith’s reply will 
be found in Econ. Joum., March 1896. b. oa. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD LIANOOURT, 
Fr^diSeio Gaetan, Marquis de (1779-1860). 
He was the son of the Duke of La Rochefoucauld 
who lived 1747-1827, and a member of the 
French house of deputies during the reigns of 
the restored Bourbons and of EingLouia Philippe. 
He wrote almost exclusively on subjects con- 
nected with prison administration. 

Mknoires $w les Finances de la France en 
1816. — Emmen de la TMorie et la Pratique du 
systkne Pinitentiaire, and as a sequel Consequences 
du SysUme P^nitentiaire (1842). — Examen du 
Projet de Loi de la HSform des Prisons (1844). — 
De la MortaliU CelMaire (1844). B. ca. 

LARRUGA) Eugenio de (about the middle 
of the last century), bom in Saragossa, was 
placed by King Charles III. at the head of the 
government departments of the mines, the 
mint, trade and manufactures. He published, 
with the financial assistance of the king, his 
Memorias politicos y econdmicas sobre losfrutos, 
comercio, fdbricas y minas de Espaha (Madrid, 
45 vols., 1785-1800), a most copious source of 
documentary information on the economic 
policy followed in Spain from the reign of 
Philip 11. to the author’s own time. In his 
Diseurso Proemial (preface), Larruga puts 
forward his own views as a steadfast opponent 


to the interfering and meddlesome sphit which 
animated Spanish princes and statesmen since 
the accession of the House of Austria ; he 
lays great stress on the necessity of basing 
economic reasoning on accurate and extensive 
knowledge of facts. E. ca. 

LASSALLE, Ferdinand (1826-1864), born 
at Breslau, the most conspicuous amongst the 
founders of the social democratic party in 
Germany. An able and brilliant man, he 
earned notoriety at an early age in connection 
with a social scandal, was conspicuous for his 
energy as an agitator and the vigour of his 
defence in repeated political prosecutions, and 
was killed at thirty-nine in a duel His specu- 
lative activity, which was considerable, was 
devoted rather to general social philosophy and 
constitutional jurisprudence than to abstract 
economics, in which his views coincide generally 
with those of Eodbertus or Marx, and have 
little originality. His earliest controversial 
pamphlet (1849) is his defence on his trial for 
incitement to resist the unconstitutional collec- 
tion of taxes. In 1857 he published a treatise 
Pie PMlosophie HeraMeitos dargesteUt, reflect- 
ing the Hegelianism which underlay his own 
political philosophy. In 1869, Franz von Sick- 
ingen, a drama of the Peasant Revolt, indicated 
an approach to a less ideal attitude towards 
the social problems of his own generation, and 
a pamphlet on The Italian War further empha- 
sised his growing absorption in the German 
revolutionary movement. "Writings on con- 
stitutional and social philosophy followed, in- 
cluding the important System of Acquired Rights 
{Das System der erworlenen Eechte. Brook- 
haus, Leipzig, 1861). In 1862 he plunged 
deeper into burning economic and industrial 
questions in his Working Men’s Programme. 
In this and in repeated similar utterances he 
combated the individualist philosophy, and the 
“laissez faire” political doctrine which the 
‘‘Manchester school” had founded on abstract 
economics, asserting, against their “policeman’s 
idea” of the state, the organic conception 
of the state as “the unity of individuals in 
an ethical whole,” . . . furnishing indi- 
viduals with an indefinite variety of “means 
for attaining a degree of culture, power, and 
freedom that would he to every one of them 
as individuals absolutely unattainable.” He 
insisted that “by an iron and inexorable law 
. . . under the domination of supply and 
demand, the average wages of labour remain 
always reduced to the hare subsistence which, 
according to the standard of living of a nation, 
is necessary for maintenance and reproduc- 
tion,” that the preaching of “self-help” was 
idle in the face of the eflaciency of consolidated 
capital, and produced only “the repulsive 
caricature of working men with working men’s 
means and employers’ minds,” and that the 
only avenue towards freedom for the wage- 
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wniag class lay tliroitglx tlie application of its 
political power to the employment of the credit 
of the state in famishing capital for prodnotive 
enterprises to he carried on by democratic 
associations of workers. s. o. 

In February 18S8 Lassalle was invited by 
the Central Leipzig Committee to summon a 
general congress of the working men of Germany 
to meet in that city for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a programme of labour agitation. He 
published an 0pm Letter of Beply, in which he 
dwelt on what he called the iron or ** brazen 
law” {ehmm Gesetz) of wages, already laid 
down by Turgot and Kioardo, but which ho 
stated in an exaggerated form — namely, that 
the remuneration of the labourer can never differ 
much from the minimmn regarded in any stat(‘ 
of society as necessary for the maintenance of 
his life and the continuation of his family. 
Hence he infers that the workman is entirely 
excluded from the benelits of the growing pro- 
ductivity of labour which accompanies the 
progress of civilisation. To improve his posi- 
tion he must got rid of tho e7itrepre7wurf and 
become himself a capitalist. And, to this end, 
productive associations of workmen must bo 
founded, and the government must supply tliom 
with tlie capital, or credit, necessary for their 
operations. 

In the same year Lassalle opened a corre- 
spondence with Eodbertus, hoping to win his 
co-operation ; but, though their ultimate aims 
were similar, no argument could convince 
Kodbertus that the plan of productive associa- 
tions with state credit would do any real good, 
nor any importunity induce him to admit that 
the socialists should be a political as well as an 
economic party. 

In 1864 Lassalle published his Lterr Baeiiat’ 
Schulze wn Dditzsch^ der Shmmieche Julian^ a 
clever hut somewhat coarse production, in which he 
attacked Schulze-Lelitzsch, an honourable and use- 
ful man, for the principles he had borrowed from 
Bastiat, and denounced his system of co-operation 
as an utterly insufficient solution of the labour 
problem, expounding at the same time his own 
views and vindicating his practical proposals. In 
this book, which had for second title Capital aud 
Laiour, occurs the celebrated passt^e in which he 
ridicules the ‘‘abstinence” theory of profit in 
what Bohiu - Bawerk calls “ his tumultuously 
eloquent, but absurdly rhetorical way.” “The 
profit of capital,” he says, “is the wage of abstin- 
ence! Happy, even priceless expression! The 
ascetic millioiiaires of Europe! Like Indian 
penitents or pillar saints they stand ; on one leg, 
each on his column, with straining arms and 
pendulous body, and pallid looks, holding a plate 
towards the people to collect the wages of their 
abstinence. In their midst, towering up above 
all his fellows as head penitent and ascetic, the 
Baron Eothschild ! This is the condition of 
society! How could I ever so much misunder- 
stand it?” (See Bohm - Bawerk’s OapUal 
IfUerest^ Eng. tr. by W. Smart, p. 277.) 


Lassalle’s principles have not continued to find 
favour with the German social democrats ; they 
have been supplanted by those of Karl Marx, who 
is now the undisputed oracle of the party. These 
two writers are in several respects contrasted. 
Las.salle was patriotic in his sentiments; at the 
time of the Italian war he had called on Prussia 
to take the opportunity of breaking with Austria 
and establishing German unity; “gross-Deutsch- 
land moins les dyntudm** was his programme. 
Marx was cosmoiKiIitan, and inspired the German 
socialists with the international idem lAssalle was 
idealistic, and appealed to social justice. By 
Marx the necessity and nature of the predicted 
revolution 'were founded on the laws of the 
material development of society, as he conceived 
them. Lassalle was a believer iu the ability and 
duty of the state to interfere for the protection of 
the working class against capital, and to introduce 
the now era which he reganled as about to open, 
Marx rejected the help of tho existing state, and 
looked for a direct transformation through demo- 
cratic force of the whole org.misation of society. 

Lassalle is said to have shown himself an 
original thinker by his work iu the fiehl of juris- 
prudence, but he iseertaiidy not such in economics. 
Ho derived his principles, with eclectic freedom, 
from the English economists, from Louis Blanc, 
or from Rodbortus and Marx ; the last, indeed, 
asserted that all tho general theoretical proposi- 
tions in his works had Imen borrowed from his 
(Marx’s) ptibiishcd writings, and that he had not 
always uuderstooti theiiit aright. 

It was as an agitator that Ijctaalle was really 
great ; of the natncH Denktr and Kiimpfer written 
on his tomb, he deserves tho latter much more 
than the former. Ho created the German labour 
movement, and gave to it in its early days much 
of his own fire and energy. He also stimulated 
the growth of state socialism ; it is thought by 
some that he influenced in this direction the views 
of Bismarck, who admireti his talents and enjoyed 
his conversation. All must admit that he rendered 
at least one permanent service— that of fixing the 
attention and interest of all cluMes of the |>opuJa- 
tion on what is kno'wn a« the sochd question. 
There was much that was unsound alike in his 
intellectual md moral character; he wm more 
showy than solid, inordinately vaiti and arrogant, 
and somewhat theatrical in his public manifesta- 
tions, and had little self-control or moral scruple ; 
but he was true to the cause he took in hand, and 
fearless in its axlvocacy; and his action on his 
followers, though misletding, wss not degrading. 

[The best' edition of his collected writings is that 
begun in 1802 by E. Bernstein. His letters to 
Robertas have l>een separately published, with 
a preface by Prof, Wilier. One of the best 
biographies of him is that by Q, Braudes, a Dane, 
which has been translated into German— PI 
Lasealley ein liitemriechm €harakier<MM^ 1877 ; 
2nd ed, 1879. English readers will find a full and 
trustworthy account of him and of his political 
activity in German Sodalimi and Ferdinand 
Laescdle, by W. H. Dawson, 1888. Mr, GeoxTgfi 
Meredith’s Tragic Comedians Is founded on the 
story of LtasallVs life, and a short biography oi 
him is prefixed to the novel in the edition of 1892. 
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In the present sketch Diehl’s article in the Mmd- 
wbrterbuch d&r Staatswissenschaften and Plener’s 
in the Allgeimim Deutsche Biogm^Me have also 
been consulted, and the former largely used. See 
also Bonar’s Philos, and Pol. JEcon.^ 1893. — ^Rae, 
Contempora/ry SocioUm^.'] J. K. i. 

LASTEI, Maeco (18th century). A Tuscan 
ahbe and writer. For students of economic and 
statistical sciences his researches on the popula- 
tion of Florence ai’e important as an early 
collection of statistics. Lastri worked through 
the baptismal registers of San Giovanni, Florence, 
and collected a long list of baptisms (1451- 
1774) from which, by calculating the proportion 
between births and population, he endeavoured 
to estimate the population of the commune of 
Florence. The researches of Lastri, which are 
based on sound statistical information, and per- 
meated with a good knowledge of the literature 
of the subject, were continued by Zuccagni 
Orlandini down to the present century, when, in 
1818, a system of civil registration was introduced 
into Tuscany and a regular census commenced. 

Rim-che suilV antica e vfioderna popolamne di 
P'irenze, per mezzo dei registri delbatiisiero di San 
Giomnni, dall451 alX774. — Florence, Cambiagi, 
1785. 

[Salvioni, Da Statistiea storicoj in the Rassegna 
Nazionale^ Florence, 1885-] u. li. 

LATHES (of Kent), a very old division of the 
county, perhaps representing shires existing at 
the time of the heptarchic kingdom of Kent. 
The six lathes or “lests” found in Domesday 
do not quite correspond with the five modern 
districts of the same name. Three or more 
hundreds go to make a lathe, which, like the 
riding of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and unlike 
the rape of Sussex, was a judicial division, with 
a court higher in dignity and power than that 
of the hundred, lower than that of the county. 
The name of lath is found also applied to a court 
held for the management of Romney Marsh. 

[Stubbs, Const. Hist., i. 100. — Ellis, Introd. to 
Domesday, i. 1?8. — Hasted, Hist, of Kent, i. cxiii. 
For Romney Marsh, see Hasted, hi. 535. — 
Palgrave, English Commonwealth, p- 101.] 

E, a. p. 

LATIFUNDIDM, a word used by Pliny and 
a few other classical authors to denote a large 
landed property, estate, or farm. It is not to 
be confused with the lalm fundus of the 
gromatid (see Teeeitoeixtm). The effects 
produced by the proprietorship of large extents 
of the soil of Italy falling into a few hands are 
discussed by J. E. T. Rogers in his Industrial 
and Commercial Hist, of Eng., p. 248, but the 
same subject is far more satisfactorily dealt with 
by Dr. Cunningham in his Growth of English 
Industry. Neither author has, however, given 
any measure of the excess to which this system 
had run under the Roman Empire, although 
the former quotes the well-known passage in 
Pliny’s Natural History, xviii. 7 : Ferwmque 


eonfitentibus latifuTidia perdidere Italiam, jam 
vero et provincias. Sex domini semissem Africa 
possidehant cum interfecit eos Nero prineeps. 

Pliny here asserts that six persons owned 
half of the province of Africa — the modern 
Tunis — ^meaning, no doubt, the part known as 
Zeugitana, a region so fertile that its plains 
furnished Rome with its principal supply of 
grain. There may be exaggeration in the 
passage, but, roughly estimating Zeugitana at 
8000 square miles, and assuming that an 
unusual proportion was waste, we find that 
each owner must have possessed some hundreds 
of square miles of corn-producing land. This 
would seem scarcely credible were it not for 
Seneca’s words : amnes magni, magnarumgue 
gerdium 'termini, usgue ad ostiwm a fonte restri 
sunt. Hoc guogue pamm est nisi lalifundiis 
'oesPi'is maria cinoiistis. 

These words, though somewhat rhetorical, 
show that latifundium is, in tnith, a term 
which belongs to geography rather than to 
land-surveying. Such tracts were cultivated 
by organisations controlling large bodies of 
men, originally slaves, later either slaves or 
serfs. The disadvantages of slave labour are 
shown in Pliny's words, coli mra al ergastulis 
pessimum est. Whatever opinions may be held 
as to the relative merits of large and small 
farming generally, there can be no doubt that 
cultivation on the scale of the latifundia, by so 
notoriously inefficient a means as slave labour, 
must have been wasteful in the extreme. 

This bad system; which prevailed in Italy as 
well as in the provinces, grew up, as Dr. Cun- 
ningham states, through the dying out, under 
the pressure of many wars, of “the old type of 
Roman citizen, who cultivated his own land 
and also fought in the armies of the republic.” 
“Some,” he adds, “were killed off, and many 
more were utterly impoverished, so that the 
old system of proprietary cultivation was 
superseded by tlie latifundia cultivated by 
dependants.” It thus appears probable that 
when Pliny charges the system with ruining 
Italy, he points no less at the wastefulness 
of the slackened cultivation, which the sur- 
veillance of a single master could never render 
energetic, than at the loss of a sturdy race of 
free peasants who tilled the soil and defended 
their native country. The Licinian Rogations 
of 367 B.C., hy limiting estates and insisting 
on the partial use of free labour, show how 
early these bad effects were felt. 

The growth of this vast greed of laud is de- 
scribed by Mommsen (vol. ii. pp. 397, 398, and 
vol. iii. pp. 427, 428). He treats specially of 
the latifundia in the second part of his Hisimp 
of the Provmces, pp. 338-334. 

[Pliny, Hist. Nat., xviii. 4, 7.“Seneca, ^Epist., 
88, 89. — Th. Mommsen, Mist, of Rome, translated 
by Dickson, Lond., 1868. — Fustel de Coulanges, 
La Gaule Romaine.l e. h. 
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LATIMER, Hugh (1472-1555). Latimor 
lived at a most interesting period in English 
history. The son of a yeoman, he rose to 
take a prominent position in his university 
(Cambridge) and the church, and he had ample 
opportunity of observing the changes which were 
going on in every rank of society and in many 
parts of the country. His views on economic 
as on other subjects are contained in his 
Sermons^ and are either introduced by way of 
illustration, or are covered with fervid rhetoric 
like that of the Hebrew prophets denouncing 
the evils of their day. It was in this spirit that 
he attacked the progress of Enclosures, and 
the proceedings of landlords who enhanced their 
rents. But his remarks on the coinage show that 
he understood the evils of a debased cuiToncy 
much more clearly than some of tho x»rofesscd 
financiers of his time, and that ho was by no 
means a mere rhetorician, but a mau 'who had 
thought carefully on the topics on which he 
spoke so forcibly. In this view, there seems 
to be considerable probability in the opinion 
put forward by Miss Lamond, in her edition of 
the Dlscoima of tJie Cormnoii, Weal of thisiltealm 
of Ewjlmdi that Latimor is the original of tho 
doctor in that dialogue, and that the views ex- 
i>ressed by Pandotheus maybe attributed to him. 
His justiiication of competition is tho only jwint 
in which the doctor goes beyond Latimer’s known 
views, but this is not really inconsistent with 
the bishop’s opinions so far as known. 

ISermns (Parker Society). — DUctnem qf Com- 
mm Weal of JRealm of England. Introduction, 
xxi.] ' w. 0 . 

LATIN UNION (amounts in francs con- 
verted as 26s=£l). This name designates the 
monetary union organised in 1865 between 
Prance, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and (1868) 
Greece. Its originators and many of its leaders 
have continually had in view a greater inter- 
national union that would eventually include 
the leading powens of Europe and accomjfiish 
some of the advantages that a uniform monetary 
system would bring. With these propagandist 
ends in view it may be questioned whether the 
name was well chosen, and whether the term 
“Latin” has not been the means of keeping 
outothernations than those of the Latin peoples. 
At all events, in tho ioriy-foui* years since 
Greece joined there have been no new members 
admitted. The union exists for imrposes of 
maintaining a uniform and interchangeable 
coinage circulation among the five states which 
compose it, according to its treaty stipulations 
and the regulations adopted by its various con- 
ferences. Its basis is the P'rench monetary 
system as e.stablished by tho law of 7 Germinal 
An XL (1808), with the franc composed of five 
grammes of silver nine-tenths fine as its unit. 
Subsequent treaties have altered the theoretical 
importance of this original decision, and have 
modified the real basis considerably. ^ 


In the four countries that organlied tfi4 
union there existed already for many years a 
similar coinage system, patterned more or less 
after the French system, and providing for foil 
legal-tender gold and silver coins. Though no 
formal agreement existed, tho coins of one of 
these countries circulated freely in tlie others. 
During the period immediately following the 
great gold discoveries in California and Australia, 
gold eamo freely to tho mints which had a 
bimefollio basis. Public opinion feared a deluge 
of gold, A tendency to hoaul .silver and to 
underestimate gold made itself fidt. Gold fell 
slightly in value. Silver coins began to dis- 
appear, especially tho five -franc pieces, and a 
dearth of small change in silver coins, which were 
also full value silver aiul not token coins, was 
manifest. Some mea.sure to protect silver was 
necessary. Switzerland was tho tir.st to act 
By law of 81st Jaiuiary 1800 she made the 
five-franc piece instead of the franc her monetary 
unit, and reduced all smalltT silver coins to 
token coins by making them fine. Italy, 
by law of 2-Uli August 1862, took a similar 
course, except that she retluced the fineness of 
only tho franc, isfty centimes and twenty 
centimes piccc.s to fine. Finally a French 
law of 24 th May 1864 reduced the half-frano 
and twenty centime.^ pieces to Belgium 

alono maintained tho old standard for all 
her silver coins, and of course she sutlcred most 
from tho changes that were taking place. She 
therefore was the first to pro|W8e a remedy, 
though the time was ripe in other countries also, 
because three ditforent standards of fineness for 
the small coins existed, and they did not 
circulate freely in all four countries as of old ; 
commerce felt the strain ; Iwmkera* premiums 
became a disturbing clement Moreover, a 
kilogram of silver (^% fine) was now worth 200 
francs(£8)in Belgium, 185*55 franca (£7 : 8 : 5J) 
in France anti Italy, and only 177*77 francs 
(£7 : 2 : 2|r) in Switzerland. Belgium pro|«8cd 
that delegates from all the four countries having 
the franc for their basis sliould meet in Paris 
to discuss some measure for unitetl action. The 
other threo governmente aeweptod, and the con- 
ference thus called endwi its labours by signing 
the first Latin Union Treaty on 28rd December 
1865. Ritifications were exchangeil at Paris, 
19th July 1866, and it wont into effect Ist 
August 1866, 

The treaty only affocted gold and silver 
money, and in general provided as follows; 

(1) for coinage of gold -jeV fnie in coins of the 
denominations of 100, 50, 20, 10, 5 francs with 
specified weight for each, pro|>ortional to 
1 *61290 grammes for the five-franc gold piece ; 

(2) for coinage of following silver coins, the 

five-frano piece fine, 25 grammes in weight ; 
pieces of 2, 1, ^ francs Imsed on one gramma 

of silver for the twenty centimes piece, 

fine. The legal tolerance and size was also 
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prescribed for each coin. All token coins not 
made according to these regulations were ordered 
to be 'vdthdra\vm from circulation before 1st 
January 1869, except the Swiss two- and one- 
franc pieces coined in conformity to the law of 
31st January 1860. All gold coins and the 
silver five-franc pieces were made legal tender 
in the public treasuries of all the states of the 
union so long as the effigies originally stamped 
on them had not disappeared, nor their weight 
been reduced by wear below J per cent for the 
gold coins, and 1 per cent for tolerance of the 
silver coins after deducting legal tolerance. The 
small silver coins were made legal tender for 
payments not exceeding fifty francs within the 
state in which they were coined, and were to be 
received without limit by the public treasuries 
of the state that coined them when presented 
by its citizens. The same coins must be 
accepted by the public treasuries of other states 
in payments not exceeding one hundred francs. 
The token coins were to be redeemed at any 
time at their nominal value, in gold or silver 
five-franc pieces, by the issuing state, when 
presented in amounts not less than one hundred 
francs by another state or by private parties, 
and this clause to continue in force for a period 
of two years after expiration of treaty. The 
total amount of subsidiary coins (2, 1, I-, .J- 
franc) issued by any state shall not exceed ' a 
sum equal to six francs per inhabitant. This 
sum, estimated not according to actual, but 
probable population at date of expiration of 
treaty, wns fixed at 239,000,000 (£9,560,000) 
francs for France, 141,000,000 (£5,640,000) for 
Italy, 1 32,000,000 (£1,280,000) for Belgium, 
and 17,000,000 (£680,000) for Switzerland; 
these figures to include the coins already issued 
by France ixnder law of 1864, estimated at 

16.000. 000 (£640,000) ; by Italy under law of 
1862, estimated at 100,000,000 (£4,000,000) ; 
by Switzerland under law of 1860, estimated at 
10,600,000 (£420,000), The states agreed to 
furnish each other annually full information 
respecting their coinage and monetary condition. 
Any state might enter the union thus formed 
by simply accepting the gold and silver coinage 
system provided for in the treaty. The treaty 
was made to run for a period of fifteen years, 
and if notice for its termination was not given 
by any contracting state one year before the 
expiration of this term, it would continue in 
force for a further period of fifteen years, and so 
on from period to period of fifteen years each. 
Greece notified the union in 1868 of her 
adherence to the terms of the treaty, but she 
was not able to coin money at once, and did not, 
in fact, become a* member of the union until 
1876. The extraordinary events in Italy in 

1 After the war ot 1866, ■when the territory of the 
kingdom of Italy was enlarged, this quota was raised to 

166.000. 000 francs (£6,240,000) by an Italian law of 186S, 
which was later approved *by the other states of the 
union. 


1866, and in France in 1870-71, causing a forced 
circulation of paper money for a time, interfered 
somewhat with the satisfactory development of 
the union. Of greater moment, however, wms 
the change that soon took place in the value of 
silver. In the t'wo years following 1866 the 
five-franc piece was an over-valued com, and 
almost disappeared from circulation. In 1867, 
however, eighteen states, assembled in inter- 
national conference at Paris, expressed them- 
selves in favour of a single gold standard, and 
the great rush for gold commenced. Holland 
and Germany began to unload great quantities 
of silver on the Latin union, thus withdrawing 
its gold until general alarm was felt. Especially 
in Switzerland did this remelting and exchange 
process take place. The coinage of all four states, 
however, showed abnormal increase in output of 
five-frailc pieces in the year 1873. Preliminary 
preventive measures were taken hy France and 
Belgium independently of the union, and a new 
conference was called, which assembled in Janu- 
ary 1874. At this conference Belgium reported 
that her coinage of five-franc piecessince 1866had 
amounted to 463,000,000 francs (£18,520,000), 
of which 111,000,000 (£4,440,000) were coined 
in the year 1873 ; France had a total of about 

400.000. 000 (£16,000,000), and in 1873 had 
coined 154,000,000 (£6,160,000) ; Italy in a 
total of 160,000,000 (£6,400,000) for past five 
years, 42,000,000 (£1,680,000) in 1873. 
Belgium had already suspended coinage of five- 
franc pieces hy law of 18th December 1878 ; 
France had limited it by ministerial decree 
(1873), first to 280,000 francs (£11,200) a day, 
and then to 150,000 francs (£6000) ; Italy had 
lowered her tariff in order to make coinage of five- 
franc pieces less profitable. A general proposal, 
therefore, to sanction these acts and for the 
future to limit the coinage of five-franc pieces 
met with universal favour. A new ti’caty, dated 
31st January 1874, provided that coinage of 
five-franc pieces for the year 1874 should not 
exceed 120, 000, 000 francs (£4, 800, 000) divided 
as follows: France, 60,000,000 (£2,400,000) ; 
Italy, 40,000,000 (£1,600,000); Belgium, 

12.000. 000(£480,000); Sxvitzerland, 8,000,000 
(£320,000) ; these figures to include the out- 
standing “bons demonnaie” (mint certificates 
for bullion not yet coined), amounting ^to 

40.000. 000 francs (£1,600,000) for France, 
Belgium, and Italy. Switzerland declined to 
coin any at all. Italy was accorded some 
special privileges on account of large silver 
reserve in bars held by her national bank, 
which wished to profit by coming it at once 
before the price of silver experienced a further 
fall, and also for the recoinage of a large number 
of old Bourbon silver coins which the Italian 
government was ■withdrawing from circulation. 
The new treaty put a restriction on the right of 
admission of new parties to the imion, making 
it conditional on consent of all contracting 
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parties. The Bank of France and the National 
Bank of Belgium had closed their doors to the 
hve- franc pieces, and the new treaty expressed 
the desire that they, as %vell as the public 
treasuries, should accept them. They agreed 
in letters to their respective governments to 
do so for one year. A better arrangement was 
adopted whereby statistics and information 
concerning the monetary circulation in the 
states of the union could be obtained, as 
the clause to this effect in the treaty of 
1865 had remained a dead letter. France now 
assumed the presidency of the union for pur- 
poses of publication of such information. It 
was further agreed to hold annual conferences 
at Paris. 

The situation in January 1875, when the 
third conference met, was much the same. 
Silver liad continued to fall in price, and the 
product increased. S^vitzerlaiid favoured further 
limitation of coinage. France and Belgium 
preferred to continue the arrangement adopted 
for the year 1874, which was done, the banks 
of France and Belgium continuing their agree- 
ment also. However, in compliance with Italy’s 
request for more latitude in her recoinage, and 
in order to keep all states on the same footing, 
each state was authorised to coin one-fourth 
more than its quota for 1874. Italy was 
granted some further favours in that she was 
permitted to put in circulation the 20,000,000 
(£800,000) reserve already coined under agree- 
ment of 1874 and held by her national bank, 
Switzerland again voluntarily renounced a 
possible profit by refusing to coin at all. The 
wisdom of her course is show by her better 
position in possible case of dissolution of the' 
union as regards the liquidation clause which 
was later adopted. 

The conference of 1876 decided to return to 
the-old 120 millions (£4,800,000) limit adopted 
in 1874, and of this sum Greece was allowed a 
disproportional share, amounting to 12 millions 
(£480,000), to enable her to fall in line with 
the system of the dnion. The banks renewed 
* their obligation. 

In 1877 a still more radical change -was 
accom])lished without a conference by diplo- 
matic correspondence, the contracting parties 
agreeing to entirely suspend the coinage of 
five-fraiic pieces. The outlook was not a hope- 
ful one, and not until November 1878 did the 
states assemble in a new conference, to consider 
the knotty problems that presented themselves. 
The condition of the silver market was appalling j 
the relation of the two metals had undergone a 
greater change since the commencement of the 
union than had occurred for centuries. Paper 
money, for wiiich the union made no provision, 
was a source of trouble in several of the states. 
The date for the expiration of the treaty was 
near at hand. Therefore the conference of 
1878 decided to regulate silver coinage for the 


year 1879, and then to adopt a new treaty, to 
go into effect in 1880. As for 1879, Belgium, 
Greece, Franco, and Switzerland agreed to coin 
’no five-franc pieces, but Italy insisted on being 
allowed a quota of twenty million francs, in order 
to issue new coins with head of her now king ; 
this was gmnted, and all five states then agreed 
to issue no hons de monnaib ” during tlm year. 
The chief features of the new treaty were — (1) 
the suspension of coinage of five-franc pieces, 
until, by unanimous conseuit of the contracting 
parties, it should be resumed j (2) the apportion- 
ment of subsidiary {‘oiimge, at that time on 
the six franc ]H>r inhabitant basis (now, 1912, 
17 francs) ; (6) a special clause respecting 
paper circulation in Italy, by which the Italian 
government agreed to annul all note.s for less 
amounts than five franc.s, and the other states 
agreed to collect and return to Italy all her 
minor coins in their territory; (4) .special 
provision for the carrying out of Article 8 of 
treaty, providing for return of Italian coins, in 
which France was to bo the banker from whom 
Italy was to redeem the sanm ; (5) the new 
ti'eaty was to remain in force for six years (to 
1st January 1886), but if no notice has beeu 
given one year in ativance, it is to continue from 
year to year, in all events to remain in force 
one year after notice of its termination has been 
^ven. A U(|uidation clause was discussed, 
providing that, in case of dissolution, each 
state would redeem in gold its five-franc pieces 
held by the other states. This did not meet 
with much favour, and no action wivs taken 
until 1885. Switzerland and Italy wished 
foreign coins to bo mad© legal tender in France 
and Belgium, not merely in publio treasuries, 
but also for individuals, as had long boon the 
case in their territories, but France refused. 
The hanks of France and Belgium, however, 
renewed their obligation for the whole period of 
the new treaty. In the next few years Switzer- 
land had so largo a part of her coinage in foreign 
silver that she desired some agreement on the 
question of what would lie done in case of 
dissolution. She, therefore, in 1884, gave 
notice that she wfished to terminate the treaty 
at date of its expiration, but was willing to 
consider proposals for a new one. A conference 
met at Paris, 20th July 1886, and 6th November 
signed a new treaty, which Belgium did not 
adhere to until a month later (12th December). 
No great change was made in arrangements 
adopted in 1878, except as regards the imi)ort- 
ant liquidation clause, which caused the Belgian 
delegates to leave the conference. This clause 
provided that each state, in case of dissolution 
of the union, shall redeem •from every other 
state of the union its five-frano pieces in five- 
franc pieces of the state presenting them, or in 
gold or convertible paper. Special provisions 
were made as follows: — France shall pay 
Switzerland all in gold, or in Swiss five-frano 
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pieces, b.er gold payment, however, not to 
exceed 60,000,000 francs (£2, 400, 000). Italy’s 
maximum payment in gold or Swiss five-franc 
pieces to Switzerland shall he 20,000,000 
francs (£800,000), and her maximum paper 
obligation 30,000,000 francs (£1,200,000). 
Switzerland had coined little silver, and thus 
received the most favourable conditiofis in the 
liq^uidation clause. Between France and Italy 
it was agreed that the maximum of balance to 
be settled by either party should be 200, 000, 000 
francs (£8, 000, 000). In the special agreement, 
by which Belgium adhered to the treaty, it was 
provided that she should redeem only one-half 
of her five-franc pieces held by France, but that 
in order that France might dispose of the 
remainder in commerce, Belgium agreed not to 
alter her monetary system within five years of 
date of dissolution without being prepared to 
redeem the other half of her five-franc pieces in 
gold, and, furthermore, she guaranteed to pay 
in gold for all over 200,000,000 francs 
(£8,000,000) of the total balance held by 
France. The maximum payment by Belgium 
to Switzerland was fixed at 6,000,000 francs 
(£240,000), but in case a balance remained, the 
same agreement, not to change monetary system, 
held good as towards Switzerland. The banks 
of France and Belgium again agreed to receive 
all five-franc pieces during the period of new 
treaty. The new treaty was made to run for 
six years, until 1st January 1891, and then 
from year to year, in the same manner as 
provided in the treaty of 1880. • This treaty is 
still in force (1912), and the chief question that 
has come up in the intervening period has had 
to do with the continual flow of Italian small 
silver into Switzerland and France, and the 
consequent dearth of change in Italy, owing to 
the disarranged financial cbndition of that 
country. So great was this dearth of small 
change in the summer of 1893, that private 
firms were compelled to issue credit coupons to 
meet their needs, and in many cases postage 
stamps were used as money. A conference was 
called in October 1893 to partially revise the 
treaty of 1885. The Italian subsidiary coinage 
question was the sole object of discussion, and 
an agreement was signed by which the other 
states are to withdraw from circulation all 
Italian coins of the denominations of 2, 1, 
I-, and ^ francs within four months after 
exchange of ratifications, and to receive the 
same no more in their public treasuries. 
The coins thus withdrawn are to be held in 
600,000 franc (£20,000) lots at the disposition 
of the Italian government, bearing interest at 
per cent from the day that notice has been 
s^t to Italy that the coins are at her disposal. 
The interest shall be S'! per cent from tenth 
day after coins are sent until day of cash 
payment, and m no case shall this delay exceed 
three months. One-half of the value of such 


holdings shall be redeemed in gold pieces, in 
denominations of 40 francs or over, and the 
balance in government paper. France was 
charged with the executive management of 
details of this operation. In 1908 a further 
change. was made. Greece, as far as divisional 
money was concerned, withdrew from the Union, 
the regulations of which with regard to the 
circulation of coins helow 5 francs, only remain in 
force between France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
After Italy had taken back all her small money 
she ceases to be obliged to receive in her public 
treasmies the subsidiary coins of other states of 
the union, according to terms of Act 7 of treaty 
of 1885, and may take measures to prevent 
her coins leaving her territory, as may the other 
states take prohibitory measures against their 
entrance into their own. 

Looking hack over the history of the Latin 
Union, no one will deny that it has played an 
important r61e in the monetary affairs of Europe, , 
far as this r81e may be from the bright dreams of 
many of its founders and warmest supporters. It 
ha’s not only fixed the monetary policy of five great 
nations, and thus affected the interests of 75,000,000 
people, but has also influenced the monetary 
systems of Eoumania, the Soui^h American States 
of Colombia, Ecuador. Venezuela, Peru, and Chili, 
Spain, Austria-Hungary, and Finland, all of which 
at one time or other had the same system, or issued 
coins that would circulate in the union, thus' 
raising the population affected to at least 
150,000,000. If external forces have been too 
strong for the union, and it has in self-defence 
been compelled to restrict its bimetallic principle, 
this fact has not been due in any way to an un- 
friendly attitude towards silver, as the record of 
its coinage will testify. From 1866 to 1909 the 
total coinage of gold has been over 12,000,000,000 
francs (£482,000,000), and that of silver 
fine) in five -franc pieces, about 8,000,000,000 
(£238,500,000). It has been said that several 
of the states of the union would prefer to he free 
again if it were not for fear of the difficulties of 
liquidation in case of dissolution. Though occa- 
sional proposals for dissolution have been brought 
up in one or two parliaments, this desire does not 
in any way meet with general approval in any one 
of the countries concerned. The advantages of 
international interchange of money are too great 
for any country of the union to wish to do away 
with them. In its most troubled periods the diffi- 
cult problems that the union has had to meet have 
always been satisfactorily adjusted, and the most 
serious of these have had to do with more or less 
unwarranted suspicion of the future. 

Somewhat similar experiments in international 
monetary unions may be profitably studied by 
comparing the history of the Au^rian-German 
monetary union founded in 1867 between Austria 
and the states of the German Zollveebut, and 
the Scandinavian union organised in 1876 between 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and still in 
force. 

[Proems- Verbam des cmft-mces de V union latine, 
■^livrea jaunes, 1874-94 , — SysUmes monUavres da 
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difirmU jpaj/s, 1 fascictile. Paris, Imp. nationale, 
18S8. — li'aucliille, “L’unioa mou4taire latine.” 
Anmdes de Vicote lii^e des sctenm politigu^y 
October 1886. — ^Van der Rest, V union mm^taire 
kUinet son origim et aes phases div&rses^ Revue de 
Droit international, vol xiii. Brussels, 1881, pp. 
5-21 and 268-280,— Bamberger, Die Sch'kksale 
des ktlAisckm Milns^undes, Berlin, 1885. Trans- 
lated into Prencb by R. 4 Levy, “Le m4tal- 
argent a k fin du xix.® sikle,” Paris, 1894. — 
R^ort frm Sd&ct Conmitiee on depreoiation of 
Silmr^ 1876, Appendix, pp. 84, 86, 92-99. — Be 
Parieu, L*unwn monitaire de la. P^'ancOj etc.. 
Revue contemporaine, October 1866.— Serrigny, 
Obseroations criHques sur la convention mon^taire 
du SS dicmbre 1B65^ Revue critique de legislation 
et de jurisprudence, vol, xxxiv. 1869. — Report^ 
Gold and SUver Cbwim., 1886.] s. m‘c. h. 

LAUDERDALE, Eighth Earl op (1759- 
1830). James Maitland, afterwards Earl of 
Lauderdale, entered parliament in 1780. He 
was appointed, in December 1787, one of the 
managers of Warren Hastings’ impeachment. 
He succeeded to liis Scotch peerage in 1789, 
and in the following year was elected a repre- 
sentative Scotch peer. As a politician he 
boxed the political compass. One of the 
founders of the “Eriends of the People,” he 
lived to oppose the Reform Bill of 1832. In 
private life he is described as violent tempered, 
shrewd, and eccentric. The same capricious 
character marked his literary work. 

In 1804 he published an Inquiry into the nature 
and origin of PiMw Wecdth and into the means 
and causes of Us IndrUasej Edinbuigh, 8vo (trans, 
into French by E. Lagentie de LavaYsse, Paris, 
1808), 2nd edition, greatly enlarged, 1819, 8vo, 
wherein — after an acute criticism of the view that 
labour affords an unvarying standard of value — 
theory of value, as depending upon the interaction 
of demand and scarcity, and the influence of 
the distribution of wealth upon the direction 
wliich labour takes, is very clearly brought 
out. In his enforcement of the truth of Bacon’s 
dictum, that money like muck is no good unless 
it be spread, he supplied considerations to some 
extent lacking in the Wealth qf RaiioM (see 
Distribution) ; but the usefulness of the book is 
marred by captious criticisms of the principle of 
Division op Labour (r/.u), and by eccentric views 
on finance, which foumi further expression in Three 
letters to the Duke of Wellington . , . wherein the 
nature and irndency of a Sinking Fiaid is investi- 
gated, and the fallacy of the reasoning by which it 
has been reco7}wwided explahied, London, 1829, 
8vo. Saving and spending are the bad and good 
genii of Lauderdale’s economy, and he maintains, 
with the utmost gravity, that a great extra expendi- 
ture is the most fertile means of increjising public 
wealth, and a sinking fund the most active means 
of diminishing it. In treating of the sources of 
wealth Lauderdale claims for capital a place by 
the side of land and labour. Capital produces a 
profit, either from its supplanting a portion of 
labour which would otherwise be performed by 
the hand of man, or from ite performing a portion 
of labour which is beyond the reach of the personal 


exertion of man to accomplish. To Lauderdale 
belongs the credit of having been the first to put 
forward a connected theory on the nature of profit, 
in the form of a theory, and not of scattered 
observations. See Bbhm-Bawerk, (!a2ntai and 
Interest, Engl, trans., London, 1800, 8vo, bk. ii. 
ch. iii. — “The indirect productivity theories.” 
Lauderdale’s importance in tlie history of economics 
lies, not in his conclusions, but in the fact that he 
was the first in England to consider systematically 
the fundamental conceptions on which the science 
is based. In this respect alone he is in advance 
of Adam Smith, (In this connection, see Bagehot’s 
Econo^nic Studio “Adam Smith anti our modern 
economy.”) Among numerous other pamphlets 
and published speeches, he wrote The depreda- 
iion of the Paper Currency of Great Britain proved, 
London, 1812, Svo, and Further Cirnsideraium 
on the Stateofihe Currency, etc., Elinburgh, 1813, 
Svo. The Journal of the House of Lords contains 
eighty-six protests under his signature. He was 
one of the earliest to allow that capital is in itself 
productive, and is the result of abstinence. 

IDictionary ofJfcUimal Bmrmphy, vol. xxxv. p, 
865. — Introduction to the study (f P&Utkal Ecm- 
omy, by L. Cossa, trans. by L. Dyer, London, 
1893.] H. E. B. 

LAUREL, English Coin. See Huinea, 
Introduction and ilATiKa of, 

LAVELEYE, BE (1822-183“), bom 

at Bruges, died at Li%e, was a remarkable 
thinker, and his writings wort? brilliant in 
style. Unfortunately for his fame, being not 
only an economist but also a philologist, an 
historian, a student of law% a politieian, and 
a moralist, he was scarcely able to fathom the 
depths of all the subjects he umb^rtook. Abso- 
lutely sincere in mind, he alloweti iiimself some 
inconsistencies of expression wliieli ho fully 
admitted. At one time he frankly acknow- 
ledged himself a ** socialist of the chair”; 
but towanls the end of Ida life the di.iquietmg 
spectacle of the progress of socialism appeared 
to draw him nwirer to those whom earlier he 
had stigmatised as *‘orth<Miox economlnts.” 

His imincipal economic writings are— Ze 3hrcM 
Moniiaire et se$ crim depuk cinquuuk a ns, Svo, 
in which he announced himself in favour of the 
unity and monopoly of banks of ihsui*. Le simal- 
ism contemporain, Svo, 1881 ; with essay on 
luxury, etc. (several editions have boms published), 
in whicli he examined critically the doctrines of 
Rodbertus, Karl Marx, Feitiinaml lAwulh*, etc. ; 
and De la propriiti et de m foma primUim, 
Svo, 1873, He maintained that projwrly was a 
civil institution, agreeing in this with John Stuart 
Mill. His last work was EtSmnts diciAmmie 
politique, 12mO| 1882, a text-book on thetdements 
of the science. In monetary questions De kivekye 
was a partisan of a double standard, and jwoduced 
many works supjKnting bimetalllsra. He con- 
tributed to several peri(^Uc4ls of the day, among 
others to the Emm tmneslfidk, to the Libre 
recherche, to the Memm des deux Mmdes, and to 
this Dictionary the article on 0 <mimun». All mmt 
of science admired his slnwity, the boldness with 
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wMGh lie championed new ideas, his modesty, and 
his absolute truthfulness. These qualities gave hiis 
works an attractive power which won him many 
readers . The obituary notice of Emile de Laveley e, 
written by his pupil and successor in the chair 
of political economy at Li^ge, Professor Ernest 
Mahaim, in the Economic Journal^ vol. ii., speaks 
of “the governing idea of his life as being found 
in the supremacy of justice. He was persuaded 
that the human race was marching toward an ideal 
of justice, an image of God, to which ultimately 
it would attain. He had faith in the boundless 
progress of mankind, and in the solidarity of all 
men ; and he discerned in the future a society of 
love, peace, and justice, bringing universal happi- 
ness, Emile de Laveleye is a great figure in the 
century that is passing away.” 

Professor Mahaim describes de Laveleye as an 
academic socialist. He believed in the frequent 
necessity of state intervention to secure the triumph 
of the common interest over particularist egoism. 
His criticism, in the Contemporary Review, of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s The Man versus the State, dis- 
closed how far he repudiated the “orthodox” credo. 

. . He often sent articles to English newspapers, 
amongst others to the Times and Pall Mall Gazette. 
... He had a great affection for England ; of 
its language he had perfect mastery ; and on its 
soil he counted many of the most distinguished 
politicians among his friends.” a. c. f. 

LAVERGNE, Louis Gabuiel LiSonoe Guil- 
HAUD DE (1809-1880), was born at Bergerac, 
and died at Versailles. Rural economy was 
his special study, and in 1850 he was appointed 
professor in this subject at the recently-founded 
InsHtut Agronomique. The suppression of 
this higher-grade school in 1852 closed his 
class. It should here be mentioned that at 
the re-establishment of the Institut Agro- 
nomique in 1876 he was replaced in the chair 
of rural economy ; but on this occasion illness 
broke off a course of lectures which were 
well attended and highly appreciated. Before 
1848 he held several administrative positions, 
and represented the division of Lombez in 1846 
as a deputy. The revolution of 1848 brought 
him some leisure, which he employed in the 
study of political economy, applying himself to 
agriculture, the subject in which his interests 
lay. In 1871 he was elected deputy for the 
■department of La Oreuse. In December 1875 
he was appointed a life senator. Originally 
a constitutional monarchist, he courageously 
and unreservedly joined the republicans as 
soon as he ceased to believe in the possibility 
of the restoration of the monarchy. During 
the closing years of his life he declared himself 
in favour of the establishment of an import 
duty on grain. He considered that this duty 
would have countervailed the taxes imposed 
in Erance as compared with the countries 
whence the com was imported. He sincerely 
believed that in doing this he did not derogate 
jBrom those views on commercial liberty which 
he had always expressed, and appealed in 


support of this opinion to the part he had taken 
in the campaign in favour of free-trade at the 
end of the reign of Louis Philippe. * 

In 1854 he produced his first important work, 
the Essai sur VEconomie rurole de VAngUt&rre, 
de VEcosse, et de IPrlande, 18mo. This work, 
which has reached its fourth edition, won for him 
admission to the Institute (Academy of Moral 
and Political Science). He collected, under the 
title E Agriculture et la population, a series of 
articles which had appeared (1865-57) in the 
Rems des dews Mondes. The first edition ap- 
peared 1857, the second edition 1860-61, 18mo. 
In 1860 he sent to the press Ecommie rurale de 
la France depuis 1789, 4to, which has attained 
three editions. In the same year {I860) he 
published Zes Voyages d’ Arthur Young en France 
de 1787 d 1789, 2 vols., and En Italie et en 
Espagne en 1787 et 1789, 18mo. This work also 
appeared in 8vo, preceded by an introduction. 
The translations were made by M. H. T. Lesage, 
one of his old pupils at the Institut Agronomique. 
In 1863 he produced Les assemhUes provinciales 
sous Louis XVL, 8vo, a work which was highly 
thought of by Guizot. lu the following year (1864) 
he published in the Reme des deux Mondes an 
article entitled, “LeBanque de Fran ceet les banques 
departementales,” in which he declared himself in 
favour of local hanks. Finally, in 1870, he pub- 
lished in Guillaumin’s collection of contemporary 
economists and authors, Les Economistes fran^ais 
du XVIIL^ Siecle, Svo. The appreciation of all 
these works has considerably increased since it 
became known how conscientious the author’s in- 
vestigations were, and how careful he Was that 
every statement he made should be strictly 
accurate. ' a. c. f. 

[The brilliancy of Lavergue’s writings, the 
clearness of his style, his impartiality, and the 
correctness of his judgments, have been fully 
appreciated in the notice in the Nouveau Diet 
d'Econ. Pol., ed. Say et Chailley.] 

LAVOISIER, AntoIne Latjeent (1743- 
1794), was born at Paris ; his occupation as a 
farmer-general brought him to the revolutionary 
scaffold in the same city. “The Republic has 
need neither of savants nor of chemists,” was 
the brutal and disreputable reply of Fouquier- 
Tinville, the public prosecutor, when an effort 
w&s made to explain to him the irreparable loss 
science would suffer through Lavoisier’s death. 

Endowed with very rare qualities of mind, 
Lavoisier excelled in all that he attempted. At 
once a financier, a farmer-general, a deputy, and a 
highly-placed official, his discoveries as a scientific 
man have immortalised his name ; hut the time 
needed to complete his economic works was not 
granted him. Thus his work Ee la richesse t&rri’ 
toriaZe de la France, remains unfinished — even a 
great part of that which once existed has dis- 
appeared. That portion of it which research has 
been able to recover is published iu the first volume 
of Melanges d'Seonomie politique (1847), in the 
collection of Guillaumin, which also contains a 
fragment on Les consommaiions de la ville di 
Paris, and an Essai d'arithmitique politique. 
Count Roedarer considered that the celebrated 
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Mometrictam Lagrange» tke intimate friend of 
Lavoisier, might have been the author of this, 

A. C.1 

LAW. The mfluence of law on the economic 
well-being and trade of a country is dealt with 
under separate headings, of which the most 
important are enumerated here; «.y. Agency, 
Law of ; Allowance System ; Angarie, Droit d’; 
Arbitration ; Arrangement, Deed of ; Articles 
of Apprenticeship ; Articles of Association ; 
Bankruptcy, Law and Administration ; Be- 
(luest, Power of; Bill of Exchange, Law of; 
Canon Law; Civil Law; Code Napoleon ; Com- 
bination Laws ; Commandite, Sociiite en ; Com- 
panies, English and Scotch Law ; Conflict of 
Laws, Foreign, Domestic ; Conspiracy, Common- 
Law, Doctrine of; Contract, Law of; Copyright; 
Com Laws; Courts of Law, England, Ireland, 
Scotland; Descent of Property; Domicil or 
Domicile; Entail, Law of; Factor, English 
Law ; Factor, Scots Law ; Factor’s Acts ; Factory 
Acts ; Factory Laws in the United States ; 
Foreign Law in English Courts ; Foreign Traders 
and their Rights, History of ; Frauds, the 
Statute of; Fraudulent Conveyance; Fraudu- 
lent Preference ; Freehold, Legal ; Game Laws ; 
Gilbert’s Act; Government, Ecocfomic Efleets 
of; Government Regulation of Industry; 
Grangers and Granger Laws ; Hire aaul Pur- 
chase Agreements ; Homestead and Exemption 
Laws of the United States ; Illegal Contract ; 
Interest and Usury ; International Law ; Intes- 
tacy; Joint Stock Companies ; Labour Statutes ; 
Land, Law relating to ; Land Legislation, Irish; 
Law Merchant ; Legislation, Elizabethan ; Lex 
Loci Contractus ; Lien ; Limitation, Statutes of ; 
Liqxior Laws ; Local Option ; Moratory Law ; 
Mortgage ; Negotiable Instruments ; Onerous 
Property ; Partnership ; Poor Law ; Poynings 
Law ; Pre-emption ; Primogeniture ; Principal 
and Agent ; Property ; Restriction on Labour ; 
Roman Law ; Settlement (Poor Law) ; Trades 
Unions ; Truck. The laws of political economy 
will be found described under their respective 
subjects. 

LAW, John (1671-1729), of Lauriston, was 
the son of James Law, an Edinburgh goldsmith. 
Condemned to death for killing Edward Wilson 
in a duel in London in 1694, the sentence was 
commuted for imprisonment, hut an appeal 
being brought by one of Wilson's relatives, 
Law fled to Amsterdam, where he is said to 
have closely studied the operations of the bank 
(see Banks, Earuy European). A pamphlet 
entitled Proposals arid Ecasom for comtUuting 
a council of trade for Scotland (1701) is some- 
times attributed to him, but it appeara to have 
been written by William Paterson (g.r.), 
founder of the Bank of England (Saxe 
Bannister’s Life and JVritings of PiUersoJi), 
In 1705 he submitted to the Parliament of 
Scotland a scheme for the establishment of a 
national bank, on lines indicated roughly in 


his pamphlet published the same year, 
and Tradh comUereilj wUh a proposal for mp> 
plying the naJlion %'ith money, Edinburgh, 4to ; 
2nd edit. London, 1720, 8vo ; Glasgow, 1760, 
8vo ; Somers’ Tracts, Loudon, 1S09, 4to, vol. 
13. His scheme, however, was rejt'cted, partly 
through Paterson’s influence. During the 
next few years he made frequent overtures to 
various European governments to undertake 
some of his financial projects. His proposal 
for a hank in Franco wjis stibmitted to the 
council on October *24, 1715, but though it 
received the support of the Duke of Orleans, it 
was rejected in the Ibnu snggcsteil, owing to 
the influence of the Due de Noailles. On May 
20, 1716, letters-pateiit were issued to Law and’ 
his associates for the establishment of a Bauqua 
Generale. The capital of the bank was divided 
into 1200 shares of 5000 livres each, payable 
in four instalments, one-fourth part in specie, 
and three-fourths in state notes. Each share- 
holder had one vote for every flve shares he 
held, and the bank regulations were to be 
decided ujvon by a general meeting of the 
shareholders. The bank was authorised to 
issue 'notes payable at sight ami to the bearer, 
to discount bills, and to receive money on 
deposit. It was stipuktctl on Law’s notes 
that they should be |myable in coin of the same 
standani and weight as on the liay of issue, a 
provision of great imiK)rtanco in the fluctuating 
state of the French currency. On April 10, ^ 
1717, Law’s notes were onJered to be received ’ 
in payment of taxes. Law now embarked on 
his famous scheme of colonisation, known as 
the Mississippi scheme. His Vompaffuie de la 
Lmmianit ou d*Occident wiw incorporated in 
August 1717. It absorbed the comjmuy 
founded by Antoine Crozat in 1712, and ako the 
Compagnie du Canada, The rights conferred 
upon the company extemled over the territory 
drained by the Alissmippi, the Ohio, and the 
Missouri. The directorate consisted of Law and 
six others. In August 1718 the company 
acquired the monopoly of tobacco for a payment 
of 4,020,000 livres. In December of the same 
year, the Baiujuo Gt^nerale was converted into 
the Bam^uo Royale, and its notes guaranteed 
by the king. The change was effected by the 
government purchase of the 1200 shares of 
which the capital of the bank had been fonned. 
On these shares only the flrafc fourth had been 
paid, 376 livres in speie, and 1125 livres in 
paper whose value was not more than the 400 
livres at the* current rate. The purchase was 
made at jmr and in silver. In 1719 the 
Compagnie d’Oeeident absorbed the Compagnie 
des Indes Oriontales and tlio Comjagnie de k 
Chine, taking the name of the Comjwgnie des 
Indes. It absorbed also the Compagnie 
d’Afrique and the Compagnie du Sdn^gal. In 
the same year the comimny obtained the control 
of the mint, undertook the pyment of the 
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national debt, and received the farm of the 
revenues. The bank and th.e company thus 
had complete control of the colonial trade of 
France, its currency, banking, and fiscal system. 
Speculation in the shares of the company and 
the bank reached a height unparalleled even in 
England in connection -with the South Sea 
Bubble. Law introduced reforms, reduced taxa- 
tion, promoted agriculture, industry, and in 
some directions encouraged free trade. It was 
confidently predicted that English trade both 
in the East and West Indies would be ruined. 
On 6th January 1720 Law became controller- 
general of the finances, and on 23rd February 
1720 the Compagnie des Indes was united to 
the Baiique Eoyale, But the reaction had 
already set in, and once the confidence of the 
public was disturbed, the downfall of Law’s 
system was speedy and certain. Violent mea- 
sures were resorted to in order to stop the drain 
of specie which began as soon as speculators 
exchanged the paper money for coin. The crisis 
was precipitated by the decree of 21st May 1720, 
gradually reducing the value of the bank-note 
to one -half. Panic followed ; the decree was 
rescinded a week later, but the bank suspended 
cash payments. Law was soon after obliged to 
leave France ; he died at Venice. 

[There is a whole literature of books, etc., relating 
to Law and his “ System.” Befer to the histories 
of Lacretelle, Lemontey, Martin, Michelet, Voltaire, 
Louis Blanc, etc., and the following works : — Pierre 
Bonnassieux, Les Qmndes Co)n;pagnies de Oomm&rcQ, 
— P. A. Cochut, The Financier Law : his Scheme 
and his Times. — A. Macf. Davis, An Historical 
Study of Lards System^ reprinted from the Quart&rly 
Journal of Economics for April 18S7. — Duhaut- 
champs, Histoire du SysUme des Finayces pendant 
les mndes 1719 et 1720 . — Forbonnais, Vuegin4rale 
du SysUim de M. Law, in his Liecherches et Oon- 
sid^ations stir les Finances en France . — J. Hey- 
maun, Law und sdn System . — Jobez, XJne preface 
au Socialisme, ou le SysUme de Law et la chasse awe 
Oapitodistes . — Levasseur, Recherches historigues sw 
le sysUme de Law . — Nicholson, Treatise on Momy, 
kuA Essays on present Monetary Problms . — Pereire, 
EnquUe sur la Banque de Frmce . — Saint-Simon, 
Mimoires . — Thiers, “ Hist, de Law ” in Reme Fro- 
gressim, 1826. — ^Vuitxy, E'esordre des Finances et 
les exchs de la speculation . — J. P. Wood, Skdeh of 
the Life and Projects of Jolm Law of Lauriston . — 
For Law’s works, see (Euvres de Jean Lato, Paris, 
1790. — ^E. Daire, fJeonomistei Financiers du xviii^ 
siecle. — Tafereel der Ewaasheid ^ (Picture of Folly), 
1720 (see Tavbreel.)] 

[See Life, Eict. of Nat. Biog. ; arts, on Dutot ; 
Melon; SYSTfeME.] w.a.s.h. 

LAW MEBCHANT means the law applic- 
able to merchants as such and to mercantile 
transactions. ‘ ‘ Mercantile transactions ” mean 
buying in order to resell, and a “merchant” is 
one who makes a profession of these transactions. 
Generally speaking, the sphere of law merchant 

1 A remarkable collection of prints and pamphlets 
relating to Mississippi Scheme and Dutch Bast India Co. 
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is coextensive with what economists call Ex- 
change ; but transactions with regard to land 
are usually excluded, and in France even land- 
jobbing is so ; and although petty traders are as 
a rule included, it required in England a 
judicial decision, and in Leipzig (1682) a 
struggle, to include them ; and the German and 
Spanish codes still exclude trading artisans. 
Productive industries ancillary to exchange, 
though excluded by early writers like Stkacca 
and ScACOlA, are now always included in its 
scope, e.g. the construction of ships for traffic, 
and the manufacture of raw materials (French 
“Code de Commerce,” art. 632, 633 ; German 
do., 271-275 ; Italian do., 3 ; Spanish do., 
325): and it extends to important “dis- 
tributive” questions, — thus, the wage-law of 
sailors (assigned in England to the Admiralty 
Division of the High Court), the bankruptcy of 
traders (of which our judge in bankruptcy — ^who is 
sometimes a judge of the Chancery, sometimes of 
the Queen’s Bench Division — takes cognisance), 
and of companies (over which a special judge, 
usually the judge in bankruptcy, has juris- 
diction), the relationship of partners (between 
whom our Chancery Division takes accounts), of 
factors and principals, assurers and assured 
(who usually come before our Queen’s Bench 
Division), form substantial chapters of English 
books on Lex Mereatoria, like those of Malynes 
(1622) and Beawes (1751), and of every 
commercial code. If “law merchant” does 
not fit exactly into any one of the three 
departments of political economy, neither does 
it quite conform to any one legal concep- 
tion. Most law merchant may he regarded 
as a particular application of the general 
idea of contract, yet Malynes’, Beawes’, or 
Jacob’s (1718) “Lex Mereatoria” combine 
tbe instruction contained in Tate’s Modem 
CamUst or Inglis on Book - keeping, with 
what we should call legal instruction ; and 
the continental codes of commerce and the 
English Merchant- Shipping Acts stiB make 
book-keeping a statutory duty ; and further 
“bills of exchange,” which at first blush look 
like the merest contracts, are overladen with 
minute arbitrary rales which the most ingenious 
jurist could not have deduced from the idea 
of contract. The truth is that “law merchant” 
was a body of rules laid down by merchants for 
I'egnlating their conduct one with another. 
Economical definitions of exchange and juristic 
definitions of contract are derived from these 
rales, not tyke 'oersa. In all the great matters 
relating to commerce, legislators have copied, 
not dictated. The copying of merchant rules 
into the statute book, though literal, has not 
been without effect. On the one hand, mis- 
chievous rules, like those relating to apprentice- 
ship, combination, and monopoly, might have 
lived for ever had they not as state laws been 
exposed to the search-lights of a fiercer criticism ; 

" ' 2 p 
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on tlio other hand, good rules hare heen 
eximnaed in scientific language, and being thus 
expressed, have spread their influence over other 
walks of life. ** Law merchant” has been by 
this means one of the chief incentives to 
progress. Its mode of action has been two- 
fold ; it has either contributed directly to the 
main stream, or it has run in a bed of its own 
making. 

The first mod© of action is the rule in ancient 
Rome and modem England. Thus the idea 
of agency was at first represented in Roman 
law by two actions only, that of “traders” 
(*‘ institores ” or “ negotiatores and of “ ship- 
ping merchants” (“ exoroitoros ’^) ; later in the 
day these two actions were goncraliaed, and the 
contract of agency was admitted as valid. 
And here is an instance of incorporation 
without generalisation. The “ laws of the 
Visigoths ” (xi. iii. 2), wliich w’oro tlio western 
substitute for Jtistinian’s Digest, enacted that 
transmarine “negotiatores” should carry tlieir 
own judge with tlioin, a custom followed by 
mediinval morohaiits, who were iit variably 
accompanied by some travelling judge called 
“consule sul mare,” “Hansgraf,” “Kurt,” etc. 
Some mercantile usages, however, existed suie 
by side of the codes, like dialects by the side of 
civilised speech, €,g. the Rhodian sea* laws, which 
date back to classic Greece, and the prinoiple.s 
of Sooi<5t(^s en Commandite (see Commanuitk, 
SooiiSTit en), which anticipate the latest com- 
pany law (Silberschmidt's IHe Commendaf etc., 
1884). But this collateral existence of law 
merchant is a rare feature in Roman law. 

Conversely during the middle ages, eia ujwn 
the continent to-day, exclusion is the rule, 
incorporation the exception. “The grandeur 
and historical significance of the mediaeval 
merchant is that he created his own law out 
of his own needs and his own views,” writes 
Goldschmidt. This creative task was twofold. 
He had to create his own courts and his owm 
jurisprudence. 

(i) MEi)i.ffi;VAL CoiTETS were territorial, so 
that the traveller or merchant, the terms were 
once almost synonymous, had to carry his 
judge with him, or special courts had to he 
invented for liim — just as there were special 
courts for ecclesiastics — or else he was beyond 
the pale of law. Mercantile courts may be 
divided, according to their constitution, into 
four kinds. 

First, there was the gild type, whose 
most conspicuous development was witnessed 
in the Italian town. There, during the 
late 12th and 13 th centuries, the system 
of having a special judge was borrowed by 
merchants at liome from merchants abroad, 
and the “consule sul mare” became “consule 
del mare ” ; and at the same time the demo-, 
oratic and federalising tendencies of Italian 
institutions invested his character with a new 


importance. At that tiino gild, if “arte” 
may be so construed, fetkrated with gild and 
formed some “curia mercaforum” or “curia 
mark” under the prcsitieiu’y of a consul, 
usually elected by those who>e luuucs were on 
the gild-registiT (inatricola). Early in the 
14th century and onwards, codes of customs, 
sometimes called “shituta,” sometimes “conaue- 
tudincs,” were tirawn up withia the gild in 
order to define the function.*! which its ollicials 
exorcised. In the early “codes of the mer- 
chants ” (“ brevia mercatorum") these functions 
are mainly admini.Hlrativc ; the judicial element 
is meagre; but in ttiimini.sbTiiig the famous 
“ Consolat del mar” of Barcelona (arm 1370), 
which had grown <mt of earlier Italian and 
Spanish code.H, and soon became a general 
maritime code for the western 3tlcditcrranean, 
the “ consul of the aca ” was administering one 
of the civilised codes of the worhl Tlie ifisan 
“consul of the sea” was, tluring the 13th and 
14tli centuries, the judge who administered the 
8Ba-co<ie.s of Pisa, which were the most highly 
devolopcil se.i-Pode8 prior to the “consolat,” 
and inchnled mattew in any way oonnected 
with the sea (Sehaube, p. HO). But Pifsaiis 
who ■were not inemhiTs of the 8ea*gild could, 
if they chose, demur to hisjuriwliction (p, 141), 
Whatj’viT he wjw practically he was not at this 
date tln^oretically the commercial Judge of Pisa, 
Barcelona rounded oil the work which Pisa had 
just failed to complete. There* the town was 
a stronger i>ower behind the gikl than in Italy, 
and during the 14th century it hail apjwint^ 
the sea-oonsuL And behind the town stood 
the king of Aragon, who gave the sea-consul 
of Barcelona excluaive ami compulsory juris- 
diction since 1347 in maritime, and since 1401 
in all mercantile matters (“ oinnre causes civilw 
proveniontes ex quibnacunque actibus morean- 
tilibus ubicunque in terra et in mari/'Sehaube, 
p. 254). Tills was the first court of Its kind ; 
and the example of Barcelona was followed in 
MontiH3llior{14fi3) and even Paris (1563), where 
the “ curia maria ” and “ consul maria ” IimI had 
an indigenous origin under the r«i|»ective titles 
“Mdticr de Peau,” “ Prevdt des marchands 
de ream” The courts of “ the iildermen of the 
merchant” or “the merchant” in the foreign 
factoric.s of the Hansmtic Hmgue, though 
interesting as an incident in the history of 
the consulate, played no imrt In the evolution 
of the commercial court. 

The “fair-courts” of France, which are con- 
nccte<i with tlie Italian institution of federated ^ 
merchant gilds (ace UmimvAh Faxes), only’ 
ripened into permanent commercial courts of 
some definite district in 1669 (Troyes), and 
Leipzig (1682) was the first instance of a 
similar development in Germany, They were 
general in England under the name PiEFOwnisit 
(f.v.) courts; but in the more important 
oonfcw were, in and after 1353, overahadow^ed 
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by the courts of the Staple (q.v.). These sat 
for the purpose of administering “law mer- 
chant” instead of “common law,” and were 
composed of “the mayor of the staple” (who 
was annually re -eligible by “the common- 
alty” of local merchants), at least two “con- 
stables” (elected by the “commonalty” of 
local merchants), and two assessors (elected by 
“the merchants strangers”); officials of the 
city where and when they sat had to en- 
force their orders (27 Edward III. stat ii. 
c. 21-24). A few years later (36 Edward III. 
stat. i. c. 7) their jurisdiction was limited, 
in the case of English merchants, to “pleas 
touching merchandise, and surety of mer- 
chandise between merchants.” The mediaeval 
“fair-courts” of France and Geimany had 
practically the same constitution as the 
“staple courts”; and the modern French 
commercial courts are similarly composed of 
“president,” ,at least two “juges” and 
“ suppleants, ” aU elected by the “commercial 
notables” (see 17otables CoMMEngANTs) of 
a district; and the decisions of these courts 
are enforced by the ordinary courts. The 
courts of the staple vanished with the staple 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, and at the 
same date piepowder courts fell into disuse. 
For two or three centuries they fashioned and 
administered the unwritten “law merchant” 
as it was understood in England. 

Secondly, there was the municipal lype, 
which flourished most in Germany. Thus 
Ntirnberg became a “free city of the empire,” 
where justice was dispensed by a nominee of 
the imperial representative (“ Schultheiss ”) 
jointly with nominees of the town council 
(“ Schbffen”). In 1313 the “Schultheiss” 
was ♦ subordinated to the Schoflen for the 
purposes of trade-disputes (“statuta de rebus 
venalibus”). After 1497 other town -law 
followed in the wake of trade-law, and the 
“Schultheiss” was nominated by the town 
council. In 1508 trade -law (“Kaufmanns- 
handel”) was again separated from the mass 
of town-law ; appeal to the imperial tribunal 
being disallowed in trade disputes. Meanwhile, 
Liibeck and Hamburg, which had had a some- 
what similar” history, celebrated their freedom 
by adopting almost identical “water-law” in 
1270 and 1299. This town-law was the chief 
nucleus of the law of the Hanseatic league. 
What is not an adaptation of Liibeck town-law 
in “Dat Hogheste Water-Recht” (or as it is 
miscalled “The Wisbuy Ordinances”) is a 
translation of “The Rolls, of Oleron and 
Judgments of the Sea”; and “Dat Hogheste 
Water-Recht” was, it is 'believed, the code of 
the league until the league’s commercial 
“recesses” (1369 to 1614) superseded, or 
(far more usually) re-enacted it. These 
“recesses” are still more essentially town- 
law ; they were issued exclusively by deputies 


of the towns ; they were inspired by Liibeck, 
the capital city of the league ; and the only 
domestic judiciary referred to in them is “the 
council of the town,” or simply “the town” ; 
and that, although some of these towns con- 
tained a “shipowners’ company” with “aider- 
men” (Recess 1591 art. 18 and 19). Yet the 
first sea courts of first instance are those of 
Hamburg (1623) and Luheck (1655), neither 
of which developed into commercial courts 
until long after the latter were an accom- 
plished fact in ITiirnberg. It was not sea-law 
nor any court for sea-law which led to the 
institution of commercial courts in Germany, 
but “ bourse ” law and specifically “ bank ” law. 
In 1560 Mmberg erected a bourse (“Herren- 
markt”); and as in London, Frankfurt, and 
elsewhere, its president (“Markts-Vorsteher ”) 
assumed disciplinary power over the brokers 
and factors connected with it. In 1621 the 
bank was started, and the “Markts-Vorsteher,” 
together with five merchant deputies, ‘were given 
exclusive cognisance of banking disputes which 
in 1624 were identified with mercantile dis- 
putes. Things, however, requiring “altiorem 
indaginem,” or the examination of witnesses 
upon oath, were withheld from this tribunal 
until 1697, in which year it added to its old title 
“bank-conrt,” a new title borrowed from the 
conit of the fair at Botzen, namely, “mercantile 
court.” SUberschmidt has conclusively traced 
the critical changes of 1621, and 1624, and 
1697, if not of 1508, to an Italian origin. 
The mercantile court of Niirnherg was the 
first of its kind in Germany. In England, 
as in ISfurnberg down to 1560, the town 
courts, in the absence of Piepowdeb. and 
SrAPLE courts, dispensed law merchant from 
the 12th and 13 th centuries. The towns 
often represented the merchants politically ; 
thus, when Edward 1. wanted a tax on 
“merchandise” he got together deputies from 
forty-two towns (Stubbs’ Seleci GhkrUrs, A.D. 
1303). Gild Mbeohant is the most important 
economic attribute of town life ; sometimes as 
at Preston it is the town (Hegel, i. p. 94). An 
elected judiciary is one of the commonest 
privileges of the earliest town charters. The 
towns are in the first instance called on to 
administer “law merchant” to foreign merchants 
under the “carta mercatoria”(Rymer’s 
ii. 2, 747), and the Ipswich town-court set 
apart special days for administering “the law 
pypowdrous in time of fair and marine,” “the 
law of merchandise and law of the sea ” (Black 
Book of the Admiralty, ed. Travers Twiss, ii. p. 
21-25). London, perhaps, had a separate court, 
“the court of the hustings,” for mercantile 
matters (Hegel, i. 60) ; if so, it soon became 
a general civil court. No gild court ever 
exercised any important judicial duties in Eng- 
land (Gross, i. 113)*; so there was nothing to 
prevent English town courts from becoming 
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fotmtaina of law mowslmt Eke Liibeok or 
Nilrnbei^ ; and |wkaps If Mw^owrdus instead 
of Lord Coke had been onr I7tk century jurist, 
we sliould learn that this was the case, but we 
have no proof of it English town-courts, like 
liie stannary courts for tinners in Cornwall, 
pkyed a ^mt part in the growth of '‘law 
merehant” 

there were central national coxxrts. 
An appeal lay from the English staple courts 
to the ohanoeEor (27 Edw. III. st. ii. c. 
24), from the French fair courts at Troyes to 
the “parlement” at Paris. And there were 
national courts of first instance. The Arragoncse 
code of 1266 (“ Siete Partidas ”) mentions 
deputy admirals with judicial autliority ap- 
pointed by the king. In England the admiral 
was in the 14th century instructed by the king 
and council to appoint deputies “discreet in 
the ancient customs of the sea,” “to exercise 
exclusiye jurisdiction over maritime affairs” 
(Blach BooJe, i. p. 3, 69), and to take the 
Uolls of Oleron as law. These deputies are 
the precursors of the modem judges of the 
admiralty division of the high court, who, 

, however, lost their jurisdiction over maritiino 
contracts before Lord Coke's time (2 Gallison's 
Koports, 398). The history of the French 
admiralty ran on similar lines down to 1790 ; 
the famous “Ordonnanco dela Marine" 1681, 
which, along with the “Ordonnanco do Com- 
merce” of 1673, is the basis of the code of 
1807, gave the deputy admiral (since 1554 
called “admiralty judgo”) cognisance of 
maritime contracts,* in 1790 this power was 
taken from him, and was shortly afterwards 
vested in the tribunals of commerce. 

Fourthly, we find voluntary arbifcrativo 
bodies. A commercial college was in 1485 
established at Antwerp for this purpose. In 
England the arbitration of “grave and discreet 
merchants ” blossomed into the short-lived an«l 
impotent insurance court of 1601 (see 43 Eliz. 
c. 12) ; and stockbrokers and underwriters, 
before being admitted, agree to submit their 
mutual differences to their respeotive com- 
mittees ; agreements of this kind were first 
made binding in England in the case of 
“merchants and traders” only, in 1698 (9 k 
10 Will III. c, 15), as in Franco where at the 
present day these agreements are only valid if 
commercial. With these exceptions the control 
of the English exchange, in the city sense, over 
its members remains what it was in Frankfurt 
and KUrnberg at the close of the 16 th century. 
Arbitration is the root of all lawj and the 
peculiarly lay constitution of the Austrian 
“ Wechsel - Goriolite ” or bill of exchange 
courts of 1717, and of the modern French 
commercial courts, somewhat ostentatiously 
proclaim this origin for law merchant. 

To sum up this section — the commercial 
pomts arose in consequence of some branches 


of commercial law— sca-Iaw or bourse-law— 
breaking away from the other branches of 
oivE law. The branch that broke away was 
at the time growing very (piickly ; while the 
other branches were hardly growing at all. 

(u) Medi.eval JuuLsmtruKKcE included 
such feudal barbarities ns “ onieal of battle ” 
and “compurgation,” and took its tone from 
ecclesiastical prejudices which denounced the 
taking of interest upon capital, aiul whose 
spokesman, St. Chrysostom, wrote, “No Chris- 
tian ought to trade, or if he did, ho ought to 
be cast out of tho Chnreh ” (Ooldsehmkit, p, 
139). If then mercantile nuwality crystallised 
into laws, it might be expeettnl tliat these laws 
would be animatetl by a vtU’y difiVrent .spirit 
from that of the prevalent sysit-m of law. The 
characteristics of “law merchant” may he 
summed up under the following heads ; 

(a) It is non-national. It is part of the 
instinct of merchants to «eek for pniuts of 
agreement instead of ditference with one 
another. How uncritical this instinct was 
may bo illustraks! by the orld details which 
pass from one cotie to another. Thus the 
53rd chapter of tho Ctunsulat prescribes, as a 
scale for asse.Hsing damagcH, a compromise 
between that in Homan law and Ok' run law. 
Fardeasus regards this compitmiisn as unique 
(IL 21), yet tho very thing recurs in the 
“Coutumes d'Amslenkm,” etc. (art. 33-34). 
Tho 54th chapter of the Ctmsulat, in descrilung 
jettison, puts a speech iiito the captain’s 
mouth ; this Thucydideau cxpedkuit is taken 
from the <*orreH|K)uding article (8) in the 
“Kolls of Oleron.” Imleed, Iwrrowing was 
so reckless that none knew whence they 
borrowed. Frenchmen claimed the “Rolls (If 
OUroa” as French, Flemings m Flemish, 
Swedes as Swedish, Englishmen as English. 
Tho Con.sulat has lieen dispntwl pro|H5rty 
between Italy, and the south of France. 
In tho 17th century tho process is more do- 
liborato, but is still non -national ; tluis the 
opinions (“imrero”) of tho “ Markts- Yorateher ” 
in some Gorman town circulated in other towns 
in Germany and Italy with an authority winch 
recalls that of tho “ re«|amsa prudontum.” 
Even national unity which, in tho 16th 
century, severed tho wider unity which had 
prevailed for oommcrckl piir|«ms, has in 
modem times substituted a wider for a 
narrower unit ; thus it mad© the code of 
commerce of 1861 into a German c«io in reality 
as well as in name, and it turned tho Sardinian 
code of commerce of 1842 into tins first Italian 
code of 1865. Ami national supplemented 
by international agencies liavo quite recently 
produced what is almost an international code 
for preventing collision at sea (Fhillimore’s 
liikrwtHomi Law, voL iv. ch. 41), and for 
copyright. Th© Roman dream of an universal 
law has never wholly faded away. Indeed, 
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jurists, forgetting that modern law is a new 
creation and not a reminiscence, have often 
overrated the influence of this dream upon 
the men of the market-place. The above- 
cited instances have nothing to do with Rome ; 
they are caused by infection not heredity. 

{b) A common attribute of mercantile 
jurisprudence is that its procedure is milder 
against the person and stricter and quicker 
against the property of the delinquent. The 
making of contracts by part payment has 
passed from law merchant into general law 
(Pollock and Maitland’s Sistory of Ihiglish 
Law, 1895, ii. 207, cp. Fertile, 4, 474). English 
land was first made liable for debts under 
“The Statute of Merchants,” 1285, “The 
Statute of the Staple,” 1358, and the statutes 
relating to deceased traders only (1807-33) ; 
and English bankruptcy from 1571 to 1861 
applied only to persons who “used the trade 
of merchandise,” “sought their living by 
buying and selling,” and. the like. Diderot’s 
definition of bankruptcy : “ Faillite est lorsque 
un marchand on n^gociant se trouve hors 
d’etat de remplir les engagements qu’il a 
pris relativement 5, son commerce ou negoce,” 
still holds true of Prance, Italy, and every 
Romance nation. The lien of shipowners and 
bankers on what is consigned to them qud, 
bankers and shipowners is Roman, but is also 
rediscovered in the fair courts and sea courts 
of the middle ages ; and other special liens 
have been admitted into modern law (Code of 
Comm., Fr., 306-8 ; Ital., 508 ; Germ., 409 ; 
Span., 665) ; thus in Germany every trader has 
a lien against traders in respect of trade trans- 
actions (Co. Comm., 313). As for speed, 
which is generally the excuse for detaching com- 
mercial from other actions, in ancient Athens 
commercial causes (ifiTopiKal 5I/cai) had to be 
despatched in a month, and a month is the 
average delay in deciding an action entered on the 
“Commercial Cause List” recently instituted 
in the Court over which Mr. Justice Channell 
now presides (1905). 

(c) The fundamental characteristics of sale, 
contract, and status differ in mercantile and 
other civil law. A purchaser of goods in “ open 
market ” (see Maeket Oveet), including a 
London shop, has in England a good title against 
all the world, and if you add “unless the real 
owner restore his purchase money to the pur- 
chaser ” and leave out the word “ London,” you 
have French, Italian, and Spanish law (Co. Civ., 
Fr., 2280 ; It, 709 ; Sp., 1955, 464 ; cp. Co. 
Comm., Germ., 306-8). This law is mediseval, 
not Roman, and contradicts the general civil 
law of modern Europe. A sale or pledge by 
mercantile agents not authorised to sell or 
pledge passes a good title to the goods under 
the English Faotoes’ Acts (1823-77, re-enacted 
1889), which only generalise a medimval and 
modern maritime law, and Commeboial Instett- 


MENTS (q.v.) when “negotiable,” which means 
assignable at “ law merchant,” pass a similarly 
good title ; moreover, contracts embodied in them 
were assignable long before other contracts. It 
is a maxim of “law merchant” that a contract 
binds whether written or not ; and tliis is 
allowed in most commercial codes (Fr., 17 ; 
Germ^, 317, 34, etc. ; It., 44 ; Co. Civ., Fr., 
1341 ; It., 1341), and is enforced by extra- 
legal sanction on the London stock exchange 
(Rules of the Stock Exchange, Stntfield and 
Cautley, 1893, p, 39) : and merchants ob- 
tained the concession that the consideration 
for a guarantee need not be in writing 
(“Mercantile Law Amendment Act,” 1856, 
§4), but otherwise in this matter civil have 
prevailed over commercial principles in England 
as in the last Spanish code (Co. Comm., 51 ; 
Civ., 1280). Passing to special contracts, in 
France and Spain the guarantee of a bill of 
exchange, in Germany and Italy every com- 
mercial guarantee, and in England every 
guarantee, enables the creditors to proceed 
directly against the guarantor j except in 
these cases, the creditor, as in later Roman 
law, must first proceed against the principal 
debtor. (Co. Comm., Fr., 142 ; Germ., 281 ; 
It., 40 ; Sp., 487 ; Civ., Fr., 2021 ; Sp., 1137). 
Everywhere we find common carriers and 
common innkeepers liable for loss of or damage 
to goods entrusted to them, unless vis 
major, or intrinsic defect, cause the loss or 
damage (Smith’s Leading Oases, 9th ed., 236, 
Co. Comm., Fr., 97-98-103 ; It., 400 ; Sp., 
361 ; Germ., 895 ; Co. Civ., Fr., 1784 ; It., 
1631 ; Sp., 1602, as to carriers ; contrast, Co. 
Civ., Fr., 1789 ; It., 1636 ; Sp., 1182-83, etc.) ; 
or, as in Italy, Spain, and England, accident ; 
an enactment which is Roman as well as 
mediaeval. "Where formalities are insisted on 
by the commercial code but not under the civil 
law, it is usually because a new entity is 
created; — thus partnerships and joint-stock 
companies, if commercial, are registered (Co. 
Comm., Fr., 42; Germ., 86, 151, 176, 210; 
It., 90 ; Sp., 16-17), except in England, where, 
however, companies, and under the rales ol 
the Stock Exchange (39) such partner- 
ships, are registered; or it is because a new 
status is conferred, e.g. on infant traders or 
married women. The status of married women 
has been hardly affected by Roman law, but is 
the result of secular conflicts between mercantile 
canon and feudal law, of which we see traces 
in the present law of nations. Before 1882, 
married women, if trading in “London,” had 
“by custom,” i.e. law merchant, in the city 
courts complete capacity, and if trading else- 
where with their husbands’ consent, had 
capacity to contract, sell, and pledge, so far as 
their trade property was concerned ; since 
1882 the partition dividing traders from non- 
tra(^j5rs is broken down. Similarly, married 
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woman tr&diiig with their husbands* consent 
have in Germany and Italy complete capacity, 
In Franco and S|»ain capacity to contract, sell, 
and pledge, so far as their trade projverty 
is conoornetl ; (Commercial Codes, Gena., 7-9 ; 
It., 14 ; Fr., 6 ; Sp., 0, 10 *, contrast, Civil 
Codes, Fr., 217-226 ; It, 184-5 ; Sp., 69, 60, 
1268) ; and this law came from mediceval 
town law or gpld law (Fertile, iii, 248 ; Gold- 
schmidt, p. 221, fk 117). Briefly, law 
merchant dismisses pedantic distinctions of 
outward form, of the personality of contracting 
parties, of title and of sox, in order tlmt it may 
carry ideas of sale and contract to their last 
conclusions ; and disouascs the responsibility of 
niarried women and “infants’* as it discussed 
that of tho stranger on a broad human Imsis. 

This section may be summed n]> thus: 
mercantile law was far bettor and is still some- 
what in advance of other civil law. That will 
explain what is described above as tlw breaking 
away of the oommei-cial branch fr{)m tho other 
branches of civil law. But an interesting 
question arises — which was tho trunk! On 
the one hand the arrangement of tho French 
codes and tho language of English Judges 
assume that the civil law is primary and the 
commercial code is secondary j that the latter 
is an offshoot and variation of the f<»rmer. 
If history had begun with Justinian’s codes, 

, this view would be right ; but Justinian’s 
codes were the last result of centuries of com- 
petition between civil and pnetorian law, tho 
latter being in the main law merchant; and 
besides history to a large extent started its 
course again in the middle ages. On the other 
hand, the new Italian, the new Spanish, the 
new Portugese (1888), and the German com- 
mercial codes, erect “ law merchant ” into a self- 
centred body of law, like criminal law ; and 
mediseval history is on the side of this view ; 
law merchant was built up in couits of its 
OTO ; these courts were invented at a time 
when mercantile law had little or nothing to 
learn from other contemporary civE law, and 
the latter had everything to learn from the 
former. Perhaps the question is incapable of 
solution, as we should first have to determine 
the origin of our ideas of contract and civil 
responsibility ; it will be enough for our 
pui’])oso to state that these ideas first attained 
clear expression in connection with mercantile 
transactions ; and in modern Europe long after 
mercantile transactions had been relegated to 
autonomous mercantile courts. 

[A. Lattes, II diritto cowwiercw/e TiMa iMjia- 
hizioM staiiUaria (Idle dtid Itaiianc, 1882-83 ; 
Btudii di diritio statu tam, 1887 (Italian and 
medieval), — Fertile, Eteria del dintto lialiam^ 
1891-95. — A. Schanbe, Das Konsulat dm Meercs 
in Fua, 1888, in Schinollor’s Btaats tmd social^- 
mssmsehaftlidie Ferrschimgm, vol. 8 {includes 
Italy, Spain, and Western Mediterranean). -^-W. 


Siiberschmidt, l)k Enskhimij (/« deidsdien 
MattdekgmieUs, 1894 (inchnlra Austria, and sua- 
mariaes the whole history). — L iioMschmidt, 
Handduch des Jltindrkrfehis^ vol L, 
(ancient and lucHlm'val ; a mine of Iraming). 

Eefor also to C. Hegel, Eiddk und Uilden d» 
Oenmnkdien Vidker in Midelalin^ 1891 (in. 
dudes Scandinavian conntries, North Prance 
Paris, and Belgium). — C. The 0Ud 

Merchant (1890) (BritHh).— Stracca, Tradatm 
de Mercatum seu Mercaiarfy 1 5.53.— Itlarquardus 
Trexetaim poUim’Juriakm mfimitmimeJ 
Hmim singular^, 1 662, and works of Mawnes, 
Beawes, and Jacob mentiHiu'd in the article 
COMMKRcun I*AW. The references to ancient 
and metliieval mnritimes rmles are from Fardeasus, 
Callectimi de his mttridmm ariilrieurai au 
XVin^ si?df, 1824.45, 1 j. n. a, 

LAWS OF POLITICAL KCOXOMY- 
EXAMPLES. 

Law of Constant Return, p. .^y.: ; p. as'i ; DiinanA 
p. 5S2 ; Derived Deinttml, p. S82 ; iniiuaiahingRottiras, 
p. WS; DittilnlBhlng Utility, \\ 5SB; Inereaaing Retnras, 
p. OvSa; Indiirerenee, p. 5«S; Hatlahle WauU, p. W; 
iSubordinatltm of Wants, p. ; SufeatiteUan, p. 584; 

Supply, p. 5 s4. 

Law of Constant Eexten. — !u general, 
the increase of tho scale m %v!didi an industay 
is carried on is accomiuinied by a change in 
the proiwrtionate cost of its product ; but when 
the increased difllculties of extractive industry 
(see DiMiNisHiNo REtruNs) are set off against 
the economies arising from improved organis- 
ation in manufacture (hm Inoukahino Rbtubns) 
we may find an exact balance struck, and an 
increased produce obhdned by labour and sacri- 
fice increased Just In proiwrtion. In such a 
case, the law of mmtani rdin’m is mid to hold. 

Law of Cohts. — T his la one of the names 
under which tho widl-knowti atatemont, that ex- 
change value tends to an wiuality with cost of 
production, is referred to (see Goar of Peoduo- 
tion). 

Law of Demand.— T his law is pmcticaBy 
as follows. In every case, the more of a thing 
is offered for sale in a market the lower is the 
price at which it will fnul purchMars, or, in 
other words, tho doiiiand price for each unit 
diminishea with every incrwise in the amount 
offerml (see article Demand). (Marshal!, 
I*rincipks of Emmotim.) 

Law op Deeived DEMAm— When a com- 
modity is such that there oxiati no independent 
demand for it, the demand for the goods, in 
the production of which it is associated with a 
number of others, serves to determine a law of 
derived demand for the commodity in question. 
The aggregate of the priew at which the ap- 
propriate supplies of the other things, which 
are associated with it in the production of the- 
goods, will be forthcoming, being subtracted 
from tho price at wlilch the corresponding 
quantity of those goods can find purchasep, 
the remainder is tho limit of the demand pries 
for a given amount of the said commodity. 
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Law of Diminishing- Eetuens. — If one, 
or more, of tlie industrial agents, the co-oper- 
ation of which is necessary for the production 
of any commodity, he increased, the others 
remaining unaltered, the amount of the product 
, will generally be increased. If the increase of 
product be in a less proportion than the increase 
of the industrial agents considered, we express 
the fact by saying that in this case the product 
obeys the law of diminishing returns. 

The usual definitions found in economic 
treatises combine a statement of the law with 
the assertion of its applicability to the case 
when increased capital and labour are expended 
on the same land. As the law is of far wider 
application, its statement, free from the reference 
to the particular case of land, seems to the 
writer to be desirable. 

['For the limitations connected with the use 
of the law in the case of land, see Diminishing 
Ketuens.] 

Law of Diminishing Utility. — The facts 
of human nature on which the law of demand 
is based are expressed' in the law of diminishing 
utility. Professor Marshall states it thus; — 
“The TotoZ Utility oi a thing to anyone (that 
is, the total pleasure or other benefit it yields 
him) increases with every increase in his stock 
of it, but not as fast. as his stock increases. 
If his stock of it increases at a uniform 
rate, the benefit derived from it increases at 
a diminishing rate.” A few lines later this 
is abbreviated, and at the same time expressed 
more precisely as follows : — “ The marginal 
utility of a tiling to anyone diminishes with 
every increase in the amount of it he already 
has.” 

Some of the few exceptions to the law as 
stated in this form, and mentioned in Professor 
Marshall’s footnote, are excluded by the word- 
ing adopted by Jevons, viz. : — 

“The degree of utility varies with’ the 
quantity of commodity, and ultimately decreases 
a's that quantity increases.” 

The expressions “degree of utility” and 
“marginal utility” are used to signify the 
same thing, and these latter statements make 
it clear beyond any possible doubt that it is 
not the total utility but the 'marginal utility 
which diminishes. (For a full explanation of 
these phrases, see Degeee of Utility.) 

Law of Increasing Returns. — When, 
under the circumstances supposed above (see 
“Law of Diminishing Returns ”), the increase of 
product is in greater proportion than the 
increase of the industrial agents concerned, the 
La'uo of hicroming lUtums is said to be 
in operation. 

The improved organisation of manufacturiag 
iudustrios which is possible when the scale of 
production is enlarged, causes the law to be 
applicable to them in general. Further, if the 
increase of numbers among a people be not 


accompanied by conditions leading to a decrease 
of the average of individual strength and 
energy, their collective efficiency will increase 
in greater proportion than their numbers, that 
is, the law of increasing returns will apply to 
the national industry at large (see also 
Increasing Returns). 

Law of Indifference.— This is the name 
applied to the law that “In the same open 
market, at any one moment, there cannot be 
two prices for the same kind of article.” This 
is a particular case of the law of substitution 
(see below), and the case of which the truth is 
most obvious, since the substituted commodity 
is sunilar in every respect to that which it 
replaces. It must be added that the hypothesis 
in dependence on. which this law is formulated 
is that the dealers in the market considered are 
in possession of sufficient knowledge of what is 
taking place, and are sufficiently active in 
pursuit of their own interest, to lead them to 
refuse to pay to any person more than would be 
demanded at the same time and in the same 
place, by any other for articles precisely similar 
to those purchased (see Indifference, Law 
OF). 

Law of Satiable Wants. — This title is 
used by Professor Marshall as an alternative to 
that of the law of diminishing utility. The 
form of statement of this latter law, which 
Jevons quotes from Richard Jennings (see 
Jevons, Theory, p. 56), throws that feature of 
it into prominence w'hich leads to the use of 
the title now under consideration. It is as 
follows: — “With respect to all commodities, 
our feelings show that the degrees of satisfaction 
do not proceed ^ari jpassu with the quantities 
consumed ; they do not advance equally with 
each instalment of the commodity offered to the 
senses and then suddenly stop ; hut diminish 
gradually until they ultimately disappear, and 
further iustalments can produce no further 
satisfaction.” We need not proceed further 
with the quotation, which would merely 37ield 
us another expression of the law of diminish- 
ing utility at length. The concluding phrase 
of the passage quoted embodies the idea of 
“ satiable wants.” 

Law of the Subordination of Wants. — 
The same fact is expressed somewhat differently 
and, in some respects, more in accordance with 
actual experience, by Banfield, thus: — “The 
satisfaction of every lower want . . . creates 
a desire of a higher character.” In comment- 
ing on this Jevons corrects and explains it as 
meaning “ permits the higher want to manifest 
itself.” 

It would, perhaps, he more correct to say 
that the lower wants are not absolutely satisfied, 
hut that, when their satisfaction has proceeded 
to a certain point, the desire to satisfy higher 
wants is more urgent than the desire to afford in- 
oregtsed satisfaction to the lower wants. While 
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noting, however, tl«t fre^jiiently the power of 
Affording satiafaction by inareasmg the oon- 
iumptioa of a given commodity is not ex- 
hausted when such increase ceases, and oon- 
iumption of an entir^y different nature sub- 
stituted, it is not asserted that instances do not 
occur, and idiat frequently, in which, to use the 
words of dennings, ** ftothcr instalments can 
produce mo further satisfaction.’* The state- 
ment of Banfield may he expressed differently, 
as, for in8tan<^, by Senior, who writes : — It 
is obvious that our desires do not aim so much 
at quantity as at diversity.” Tins is referred 
to by Jevons as Senior’s so-called “law of 
variety.” The further explanations which 
Senior gives are jxist the expression of the hnv 
of diminishing utility already seen to bo practi- 
cally identical with the law under consideration. 

Law oy Substitution. — ‘When there is more 
than one method of producing a given result, 
the least costly method available will be 
selected. If there be more than one of which 
the cost, taking all the circumstances into 
account, is the same, 4 will bo a matter of 
indifference which is employed of these equally 
costly methods, but any less cosily method 
which can bo substituted will tend to displace 
the otliers. 

The practical carrying out of such substi- 
tution as is referred to will depend, clearly, 
not only on its feasibility, but also on the 
knowledge of business men tliat such substi- 
tution is possible and would decrease the cost 
of production, A limitation of this nature 
might be expressed in tlie enunciation of the 
law if desked. 

Law of Supfly. — The law of coats is 
practically identical with that now under con- 
sideration. For the limitations and explana- 
tions necessary, see 8ui»ply. a. w. f. 

For Law of Distribution, see Distribution, Law 
OF ; Law of Population, see Malthus, Rbv, T. 
R. ; Population ; Law of Wages (Iron), see 
Lassalle ; Mabx, KLarl ; Wages. See also Article 
on Demand ; Diminishing Returns ; Increasing 
Returns. 

LAWS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, Gkne- 
RAL X^EiNciPLES. The observation of natural 
phenomena reveals many instances where two sets 
of facts arc seen to accomimny one another or of 
whicli the one is observed to follow the other in 
invariablo connection. When such coincidences 
have been noted, they are frequently placed on 
record in a statement of the form : “The events 
A and B will always bo found to occur together.” 
A statement of this kind expresses in a general 
form the result of such experience as has fallen 
to the lot of the propotmder of this “law” or 
“rale.” A wider and more prolonged experi- 
ence may show that the apparent connection is, 
after all, no more than a coincidence, or series 
of coincitienees, and that there is no invariablo 
link binding the observed events inseparably 


together ; while, on the other hand, the closer 
observation of each event, which is naturally 
aroused by the apparent eonneetion, may show 
that the generalisation rests on sound founda- 
tions, and that human experience presents no' 
instance where the “rule ” does not hold. 

Sometimes the slat muiujt go<»s further and 
takes the form “The evont A always prodm>es, 
as its I’csult, the event B.” This is more than 
a mere statement of a d(*linite se«|uence in time 
of the events, and impHe.s a causal connection 
between them. E<|»ally \vith the form of 
statenjent previously mentioned, the test of 
experience alone can suthce to establish confi- 
dence in the truth of sueh a rub* ns this. In 
some branches of siuenee, the process of testing 
tho truth of the hyiwthi'tii-al “ law ” suggested 
by the stiuiy and comparison i>f recordctl facts, 
can be pumued by means of ex|H*riinente all the 
dehiils of which arc umlcr the control of the 
c.vperimeutcr. If the Htatcmeiit found, not 
only to agivc with all m'onicd expricnco in 
the past, Init to agree also with the exiwrience 
obtained by conducting cx|wririie«teand making 
observations dirt‘cted to tlm apccini end of testing 
the truth of this particular allegation, confidence 
in its truth iM'cumes lirmly estahllnhwl, and 
what was allt'ged previously in a hesitating and 
tentative maniicr as a prolwiblo statement of 
general application may Iw refermi to aa a fully 
<ietermined “ law.” The terai is prtqKjrly used 
in precisely the same sense in iTonomio stumice 
as in physical science, and a “ law ” of political 
economy must he regarded in somewhat the 
same light as, for inatance, Kepler’s laws of 
planetary motion. It is a genendimtion from 
past experience wlncli is found to agree with 
all that is known, and to satisfy all testa, up 
to tho present, which can Im appliml to determine 
its validity. 

In every acicnce, what may 1» called deriva- 
tive laws am obtained, by combining the results 
of the rales wduch direct olxservation baa eatab- 
lislied. These may be enuncialfwi in the form 
of extremely simple “principle,” the truth of 
which is esteblished by the oonslderation that, 
only if these }»rinciples be acceptwl can observed 
results bo accounted for ; or they may \m of a 
complex nature, obtained by the process of 
uniting the eti'ects of many causes and thus 
obtaining the complex effect of a complex cause. 

Some frequently quota! laws of fwiitical 
economy are of this nature, and much mis- 
understanding has resulted from an almost 
universal habit of omitting, in the enumeration 
of the causes snpimsed to be in action, some 
which are of extreme importance, but the 
ab-sence of which is so unlikely that it is not 
contemplated or even recognised as iwssiblc. 
This causes little confusion with minds trained 
in this class of investigation, but fe the source 
of serious error and of much distrust of economic 
theory in the popular mind. Too often, even 
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fcLose wLo might be expected to have in mind 
the limitations in view of which a given effect 
may be expected to follow a given cause, have 
wholly overlooked such of these limitations as 
were considered to be so obvious as not to need 
explicit enumeration, and have consequently 
been led to results inconsistent equally witihi 
the rigid application of theoretical knowledge 
and with facts then or subsequently observed. 

In economics the process of inductive demon- 
stration of a general principle is often peculiarly 
difficult. The conduct of experiments specially 
devised to avoid the complications arising from 
the interaction of many causes is difficult if 
not impossible. The most that can be done is 
to obtain as many different combinations of 
causes as possible, so as to trace the common 
element in the varying combination of results 
with as much precision as can be attained. 
Similarly, when it is sought to apply our 
knowledge to predict the result of any proposed 
arrangements, the modifying effect of siuxound- 
ing circumstances must not be left out of 
account, for, though each cause produces its 
own effect, the composite result may be quite 
other than is indicated, while attention is con- 
fined to a single cause with its appropriate 
effect. 

It will be seen, therefore, that economic laws 
are not in any sense absolute statements. They 
relate to assumed conditions of society, and do 
not profess to do more than give certain clues 
to the probable result of any set of causes when 
those conditions are entirely changed. The 
reason of this is that though the laws which 
are known may be quite sufficient to unravel 
the complications of the changed conditions so 
far as the "kvnd of result is concerned, the lack 
of precision as to qiLantitative relations between 
causes and effects which characterises most 
economic laws often renders it impossible to 
predict in detail the outcome of untried com- 
binations. Within wide limits, however, the 
laws which are generalisations from past and 
present experience may render invaluable help 
in the prediction of the result of any hypo- 
thetical set of conditions in the future. Too 
much care cannot be taken to remember that 
we often state the laws without anything like 
a complete enumeration of the conditions in 
connection with which we always contemplate 
their operation. Further, to quote the words 
of Professor Marshall, ‘‘The laws of economics 
are statements of tendencies expressed in the 
indicative mood, and not ethical precepts in 
the imperative.” — Principles, Pref. to 1st ed. 

In addition to the laws which refer to human 
societies and to the influence of the human 
mind on the relations between things and 
persona, there are some statements of the result 
of observation of physical nature which are 
also frequently made use of in economio in- 
vestigations, and are also generally regarded as 


laws of political economy. In the definitions 
which follow, an example of this class is found 
in the law of decreasing returns. 

In conclusion, we may say that, being con- 
vinced by observation, though perhaps not 
wholly by observation, that the events of the 
industrial world manifest order in their mutual 
relations, we seek to determine, as far as possible, 
what is the nature of that order. The results, 
expressed in words, constitute the “laws” to 
which we have been referring, 

[See Cairnes, Leading Principles, etc, ; Clvaracter 
and Logical Method, etc. — Huxley, The Progress of 
Science (in Method and Results). — Jevons, The 
Principles of Science. — Keynes, Scepe and Method, 
etc. — Mach, Science of Mechanics. — Marshall, 
Principles of Economics. — Mill, Logic, — Ritchie, 
What are Economic Laws 1 (in Darwin and Hegel). 
— WheweU, Philosophy of Discov&ry. — Bonar, 
Philosophy and Political Economy. 1 a. w. r. 

For other articles connected with this heading 
see Economic Law ; Gresham’s Law ; Law 
OP Diminishing Returns, see Diminishing 
Returns ; Law op Increasing Returns, see 
[noreasinq Returns ; Law op Inmpperbnoe, 
see Indipfbrencb, Law op ; Surplus, Law op. 

LAWFUL HOURS. The state in some 
cases prescribes the time within which a trade 
may be carried on, or the number of hours per 
day, or per week, a class of persons may be 
employed. By the Licensing Acts, 1872-74, 
intoxicating liquors are only permitted to be 
sold during certain hours of the day. By the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, the period 
of employment of young persons and women, 
in textile and non-textile factories, is to be 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., or between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. ; but in the trades specified in 
Schedule HI. pt. i, the period may he between 
8 A.M. and 9 p.m. On Saturdays when work 
commences at 6 A.M., if not less than one hour 
is .given for meals, manufacturing processes 
must cease, in textile factories, at 1 p.m., and 
all other work at 1.30 P.M., in non-textile 
factories all work must cease at 2 p.m. (see 
Factory Acts). The act also contains special 
provisions relating to children, and to holidays. 
Under the Coal Mines Regulation Act boys 
between twelve and sixteen cannot he employed 
under ground for more than fifty- four hours per 
week, nor more than ten hours in any one day. 
Restrictions have also been imposed on the hours 
of boys, girls, and women working above 
ground. Premises licensed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in London, are to he closed 
on Saturdays from midnight until 1 o’clock on 
Sunday, and from 11 o’clock until 5 on Monday 
morning, and on other days from 12.30 mid- 
night until 5 A.M. In towns outside London 
they are to be closed from 11 p.m. on Saturday 
until 12.30 P.M. on Sunday, on Sunday after- 
noons, and from 10 . p.m. on Sunday until 
6 A.M. on Monday ; on other days they are 
to* be closed from 11 p.m. until 6 a.m. the 
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following morning. In the country they are to 
be closed from 10 p.m, m Saturday until 12, SO 
p,«. on Sunday, and from 10 p.m. on Sunday 
until 6 A,M. on Monday ; on other days they 
are to be closed from 10 p.m. until 6 a,m. the 
following morning. By the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1895, restrictions are placed on the 
employment of young persons and 'vyomon over 
time, and the employment of young pemoiw at 
night, and the houre of work in laundries. 

[IMgiwe’s Fmtory and Wc^Mwp ActSj 1878- 
1891, London, 1898,— Yon Timex's Factory Let/is- 
London, 1873. — Pease’s Coal Mmcs Jieff}da- 
tim Adt London, 1888. — Paterson’s Lkensintj 
Acts, London, 1892.] J. B. c. m. 

LAWSON, James Anthony (1817-1887). 
From 1840-1845 Whately professor of political 
economy at Tiinity College, Dublin ; w’as ap- 
pointed solicitor-general in 1861 ; and in 1865 
attorney-general* for Ireland. Ho represented 
Portarlington in parliament 1866-1868, when 
he was made fourth justice of common pleas ; 
in 1882 he was transferred to the Queen’s bench. 

During his occupation of the professorial 
chair at Trinity, Lawson delivered T^etures on 
Foiitical Bconomy (London, Dublin, printed 
1844, 8vo) in which he defined the subject 
as that “science which treats of the nature, 
and production of value, and the laws which 
regulate the distribution of wealth among the 
different orders of the conmumity.” 

After vindicating the science from the charge 
of inattention to facts, he pointed out (lecture 
il) that a high state of civilisation implied 
inter -dependence, whether of states or indi- 
viduals. In his third lecture he maintained 
Archbishop Whately’s position against the 
Malthitsians,- and disputed the theory that 
population increases in geometrical progression 
08 against the arithmetical ratio of the food 
supply. 

He then went on to expose the fallacies of 
the mercantile system (lecture iv.), and (v.) the 
error of classing “consumption” as productive or 
unproductive. In an appendix to this series 
he attacked Colonel Torrens’s defence of the 
expediency of “ mtaliation.” 

In 1855 Lawson addressed the Dublin Young 
Men’s Cliristian Association on the DiUm and 
OhlUjatioM involved i7i Mercantile Jtelaiwns, 
advocating the economic necessity and expedi- 
ency of commercial probity, and deprecating 
the criminality of speculation and improvidence. 

[Dkimimvj of National Biography."] a, l. 

Lawson was tlie first secretary, and was after- 
wards (ISfiS and 1870-72) president of the Dublin 
Statistical Society. He contributed to its trans- 
actions, besides a presidential address, papers on 
the connection between statistics and political 
economy, on the comparative advantages of direct 
and indirect ta.xation, on the over- population 
fallacy, on commercial panics, and on the patent 
laivs. He was also (1849 and 1851) Barrington 
lecturer on political economy to the same society. 


LAY DAYS. The contnmfc eii{(‘rwi into by 
a shipowner and the hirer of a shij> usually 
contains a stipulation that the gomls will be 
taken out of the ship within a certain number 
of days after her arrival These days are called 
lay days. After tlic time has expirwi, the hirer, 
or party liable, is as a rule by the con- 
tract to pay a certain sum fv»r every additional 
day taken for unloading (soe DEMrajiAOE). 

jr. E. M. 

LEAKE, Stei’HEN Maiitih (1702-1773), 
(tarter King at Arms, writer on Engli’^h coins. 
His father was Captain Martin, adopted by 
Admiral Sir Jtdin Leake as his heir, Leake 
having marrieil Martin’.n Hi.ster. Stephen 
Martin Leake liehi many publie posts, awl was 
Fellow of the Society of Anthpmries when about 
fivo-and- twenty. He hm\ a lifo-longcoimection 
with the College of Anns, anti wrote several 
essays (unpuhlishctl) on malfers of heraldry. 
His chief work is Xummi Britminm Ilisioria; 
or, anllktorknl Joromt of Mtujlisk Mtnmjtfrm 
the C&ngufnt io the Vnilimj (f the 7 Vo Kingdmm 
by King Jaum /., and of Oreai JRtitam to 

Time. The first edition was published ' 
in 1726, 8 VO, pp. 144. The second edition, 
consiileraldy enlargwl and virtually rewritten, 
appeared in 174.5 (Svo, pp. 428), and was re- 
issued by the publishers in 1798 : all published 
in London, • fo*ake ilcsignod this work “for 
thou.se and bemdit of the curious collector. ** 
It is a kind of chronological di‘a‘riptive hand- 
book to English euins, the first of its kind, 
Liking tho coinage reign by reign, with full 
descriptions, and with a few illuKtrativo plates. 
IrDCuiloch, Lit I*oL p. 162, .siToaks of 

it as “ this valuable treatiw, ” Kmling, Jnmls 
of the Coinage, 1840, pp. viii,, ix., considers 
that “as far m it goes it hai great merit, but 
the plan is too much cojitnwted ... and 
is founded chiefly on the autlmrity of printed 
books, insteatl of original tomnhf 

[Noble, A Ukioftti of the Wiege if Arm md 
the lAtre of all the Hinge, HmdtU, and 
vanlift etc., 1804, pp. 408-414, aLo on pp, 380,^ 
383, 385, 394. • - MiHonury (f Natmnt Bio- 
graphy, art “ Leake, H, M.’*] K. D. 

LEASE. A document under neal under 
which the use of any land or buildings is 
granted for a definite number of yeaw, or for a 
period meaaureil by the duration of any' life or 
hives being in existence at the time whim the 
lease is made. The peraon who grants the use 
of the land is called the le^r, the januon to 
whom it is grantal the liwee. A lease gener- 
ally contains a number of covenants respectively 
to bo perfonnod by the lessor and by the lessee. 
Tho lessor’s princiiml covenant is the covenant 
“ for quiet enjoyroeat” Tho iMseo’s covenants, 
with the exception of the covenant to pay rent, 
vary according to the nature of the lease. In 
a building lease they generally include a 
covenant to build a house of a certain value and 
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nature on the demised land ; and in most leases 
of houses the lessee undertakes to keep the 
premises in good repair. An agricultural lessee, 
as a general rule, enters into covenants as to the 
system of cultivation and the nature of the 
crops, and also as to keeping up flocks and 
preserving trees ; and the lessee of mines 
promises to work them effectually. Leases 
mostly contain a proviso for re-entry in case of 
non-observance of any of the covenants, hut the 
law, to a certain extent, protects lessees against 
an unfair use of this right (see Entry, right 
op). Protection is now also given to agri- 
cultural lessees in re’spect of fixtures and un- 
exhausted improvements (see Agricultural 
Holdings Acts ; and as to agricultural leases 
in Ireland see Land Legislation, Irish). 

A lease is a very good illustration of the fact 
that the same legal form may be used for a 
number of transactions which, viewed in their 
economical aspect, have hardly anything in 
common. In the case of an ordinary building 
lease the lessee is for all practical purposes the 
owner of the property, and during the currency 
of the lease reaps the benefit of all improvements 
and increases in value ; whilst in the case of a 
short-dated lease at rack-rent all changes in the 
value of the property affect the lessor to a much 
greater extent than the lessee. 

In the case of a building dease the owner, on 
the expiration of the lease, enters into possession 
of his land and of a valuable addition to it ; in 
the case of ordinary leases at rack-rents the 
property remains, as much as possible, in the 
same state ; but in the case of a mining lease 
the subject-matter of the lease, viz. the minerals, 
is entirely taken away by the lessee. In the 
first-named case the principal advantage derived 
by the landlord is the addition to his property ; 
in the second case Ms entire gain consists in 
the rent ; in the third case there is generally a 
fixed rent, and in addition a royally propor- 
tionate to the output. All these circumstances 
ought to be considered in schemes of taxation 
affecting the relations of landlords and tenants. 

[As to the law relating to leases see Poa, 
Relationshijp of Landlord and Tenant, Srd. ed. 
1901. — Woodfall, Law of Landlord and Tenant, 
17th ed. 1902.] ®. s. 

LEASEHOLD PROPERTY. Property held 
under a Lease (g'.-y.). If the lease is for a 
term of years, however long, the lessee’s interest 
is in the nature of personal as opposed to real 
property (see Chattel). Leaseholds let for a 
term of years of at least three hundred years, of 
which at least two hundred years are unexpired, 
not being subject to any rent having a money 
value, and not liable to be determined for con- 
dition broken, may now be converted into free- 
holds by the lessee without the concurrence of 
the lessor’s successor in title. 

[Conveyancing Act 1881, § 65 ; Conveyancing 
Act 1882, § 11.] B. 0. 


LEAST SQUARES, Method of, is a rule for 
obtaining the best average result from a given 
set of observations. Suppose, for instance, that 
it is sought to ascertain the q^uantity of coin 
cfrculating in a country ; and that by different 
modes of procedure, each purporting to he 
equally valid, there have been obtained several 
values for the sought quantity, say x^, X 2 , x^ 

. . . ; the best result is in general obtained 

by determining x so that the sum of squares 
(oj - should 
be a minimum. This value of x proves to he 
+ the arithmetic mean 

(see Average) ; so that in tMs case the method 
of least squares coincides with ordinary practice. 
It has a more distinctive character in cases 
where the data are more complicated. Suppose 
that each datum purported to be, not the value 
of the circulation, but of some quantity 
depending on the circulation and one or more 
other nnlmown quantities ; as in the case of the 
statistics relating to the rupee circulation which 
Mr. E. C. Han-isou has discussed in the 
Economic Jowmal (Dec. 1891). As argued 
by the present vniter (fbid. March 1892), if we 
regard the circulation as possibly increasing 
during the years under observation, we should 
have twelve equations for two unknown qnan^ 
tities, viz. the -circulation -of- 1890 and the 
yearly-rate-of-increase. Put x for the logarithm 
of the first quantity and y for that of the 
second ; then from observations relating to 
successive years we obtain twelve equations of 
the form x — ny — a^o; where n specifies the 
year under observation and a is a numerical 
datum. Call the left-hand members of these 
equations respectively Xj, Xg, etc., X^g. The 
best value of x (and y) is obtained by determin- 
ing X and y so that the sum of squares 
Xj^+Xg^H- etc. should be a minimum. 

In the examples above given the average 
sought has been an objective thing, not, more 
commonly in statistics relating to ‘ social 
phenomena, a type (see Average). But there 
is no reason why the method of least squares 
should not he employed to determine averages 
of the latter class. However, the data from 
which types are elicited are seldom of the 
complicated sort above instanced. Accordingly 
the idle of the method of least squares in the 
social sciences appears to be inconsiderable, , ' 
A voluminous catalogue of writings relating to 
the method of least squares has been compiled by 
Mr. Mansfield Merriman. His own text-book on the 
subject is remarkably clear and simple. It should 
be remarked that he appears to take for granted the 
prevalence of the Law of Err.or. Whereas it has 
been held by some mathematicians that the method 
of least squares is applicable even where that law 
does not prevail (see Error, Law op), p. t. b. 

LEBER, 0. (1780-1859), was a head clerk 
in the French ministry of the interior. 

He published the Collection des meilleurs Dis- 
sertations, notices, et TraiUs Particuliers relatifs, 
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d riiisMn de Franca (Paris, 1S3S, ‘20 vols.), and 
an Essaisw CApprtiation da lafortma privkaa 
Mopen Affs (2nd ed*, 1847), which first appeai*ed 
in the 1st volume of the MSmoires das Savants 
J^trangersy printed by authority of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions. This “ essay ” was lonjr 
considered as an authority on the subject of j>rice.s 
in France during the middle ages, and comprises 
sundry tables of prices, official salaries, etc., with 
the corresponding modern figures- The latter may 
be usefully compared with similar tables published 
by M. d’Avenol in the Revue des Deux Monies, 
15th June 1892, pp. 795 and 803, and in the 
latter’s great work, Histoire Dconomigue de la 
PropriitS, des Salaires, etc., 1891. b. ca. 

LEBLAKC, FiiAN^ois (died 1698), a French 
numismatist, born in Daupliiiiy. Being a man 
of fortune, he took up the stmly of coins and 
medals, and formed a lino collection. In 16S8 
ho travelled in Italy, and on his return published 
his Tniiic hi&toriqioe des Momioycs dc Franca 
depxm U comxnencenient de la Monarchic jiistpCd 
present i Paris, 1690. This volume treats only 
of the regal coins, and contains numerous plates. 
A second, twice as long, which describes the 
seignourial coinage, has never been printed. 
From the reign of Philippe lo Bel the printed 
work is founded on the registers of the Goiir des 
Monnaies, and contains elaborate bibles giving 
the value of the mark of gold and of silver year 
by year, together with the value and degree of 
fineness of the gros, blancs, testoxiSf and other 
coins, with the same chronological exactitude. 
In 1689 the author had published, at Paris, liis 
Bimrtation sur guclques monnoyes de Charle- 
magne, Lewis le Dihonmire, Lothaire et scs 
snccesseurs, frappka dans Pome. This was 
reprinted with the larger work in the Amster- 
dam edition of 1692. a. n, 

[Cantillon, Essai (Boston reprint 1892), p. 137 
refers to Leblanc, TraM des rnonnoyes, Paris, 1692 
(1711,' 1714, 1723). This work 'is described by 
H. Higgs, Harvard Journal of Economics, vol. vL, 
p. 437, as “ a practical little book on the working 
of a mint."] 

LECLAIRE, EdmiS-Jean (1801-1872), the 
founder of French Peofit-Shamno, was the 
son of a village shoemaker. On leaving school 
he knew, at most, how to read and write, 
and never mastered the mysteries of spelling. 
At seventeen he migrated to Paris, and was 
apprenticed to a house-painter. Hine years 
later he set up in business by himself, and from 
the first prospered greatly. The idea of profit- 
sharing was first suggested to him by a M. 
Fr4gier in 1835, who, however, afterwards 
refused to believe in its feasibility. It was not 
till 1842 that Leclaire felt himself able to put 
the idea into practice. He informed his work- 
men of his intention of dividing among a certain 
number of them, afterwards termed the noyau, 
kernel, or dliU, 50 per cent of the annual profits 
after deducting 5 per cent for interest on capital, 
and £240 for salary of management. At first 


the men looked on the proposal with suspicion, 
but when, as the result of the first years 
working, he throw m the table a bag of gold, 
and proceeded to divide among forty participants 
sums amounting to over £11 each, the objtM'l; 
lesson proved convincing. The sums received 
varied according to the annmnt <*f the yearly 
wage. In the following years, both the aimmiit 
distributed and the number of |>articipants 
steadily increased. In 183tS he had established 
a mutual aid society, which was reconstituted 
in 1853, and henceforth maintained altogether 
out of the annual prolits, insttmd of by the 
members’ own contributions. In ISiH, though 
not without some opposition, retiring iwmsions 
were substituted for the right to future divihiou 
of the funds of the mutual aid HO(,‘i«'ty, and it 
was made a perpetual ahu'ping pirtncr, mit- 
manditaire, in tlui firm of “ I.cclaire k Cie.” 
In the fidlowing year Ixiclaire retiretl from 
active manag(’nu‘nt over tlie busim'ss, to Her- 
blay, near Paris, where ho endtmvouretl, with 
little success, to interest the country jwople in 
I>rofit-sharing. In 1869 a ft»rnml deed was 
drawn up, setting out the manner in vliich 
profits were to he divided between the nnuniging 
partners, the regular «?aif, and tlie nmtual aid 
society. Two years aftt>r, Ijeehdre, taking to 
heart the taunt of a sueialiat workman, “ Your 
house is nothing but a box of Hub* masters wlio 
‘exploit ’the others,” threw open the benefits 
of i)artioijmlion to all workmen empb\ved. In 
1872, on the tiay following t!io distribution of 
£‘2000 among 600 men, as the annual bonus, 
Leclaire diet!, but the work of his life at ill 
lives in the firm that boars his name, and in the 
seventy firms w’hitdn practise the aystem in Paris 
alone. He had himself Always advoc'ated profit- 
sharing on business linos, ilo left behind hint 
a fortune of £48,000, and always maintained 
that had he followed the l»eaten track he could 
not have succeeded as well, oven by sharp prae- 
tices. Though his motives wore in imlity lofty, 
he carefully refrained from putting them forwanb 
In the prosonco of death, ho wrote that he was 
“the htnnble disciple of Him who has told us 
to do unto others as we would wish them to 
do unto U.S ” ; but such had not been his usual 
note. According to the present comstitution of 
the firm, the capital is £32,000, £16,000 being 
provided by the mutual ak! swd(*ly, ami 
£16,000 by the managing directors, in nnet|Uftl 
shares. To enable men without capital to be 
partners, it is proridod that the out-going 
partner may not withdraw hia capital until it 
has been replaced out of the sums accruing to 
his successor as share in profits. In fact, one 
of the present partners has risen from the ranks. 
In the case of the death or resignation of one 
of them, his successor is elected by the noyau,” 
who are themselves admitted by tbe “ comiti 
de conciliation,” consisting of the partners, and 
eight other members, five workmen, and three 
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olerksj or foremen. Of the net profits, 26 per 
cent go to the managing partners, 25 per cent 
to the mutual aid society, and 50 per cent are 
distributed among the employees in cash. This 
60 per cent is divided by the whole amount of 
wages and salaries paid during the year, to 
obtain the ratio of bonus to wages. Each man’s 
earnings are then multiplied by this percentage 
to find the sum due to him. The ratio of 
bonus to wages averaged during a series of years 
over 20 per cent. "Wages have always been paid 
at the highest rate current in the trade. In 
1892 there were 9 3 6 participants. The mutual 
aid society has a capital of more than £110,840. 
It had, in 1893, 230 members. It provides, 
besides ordinary benefits, a pension of £60 to 
those over fifty who have worked for the firm 
twenty years, half of which is continued to the 
widow for life ; and a lump sum of £40, payable 
to the family at the man’s death- In addition, 
all employees, whether members of the society 
or not, can claim, if disabled while in the 
firm’s employ, a full retiring pension, and in 
any case are entitled after reaching the age of 
fifty to one of £40, with £20 for widow. 

[Charles Robert, Biographie d'v/n, homme utile, 
Paris, 1878. — Sedley Taylor, Brofit Skanng le- 
Umn Gapital and Labour 1-25), 1884. — Ref. 
to the principle, Mill, Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy, vol. ii., App. — Mary Hart, A hrief Bhetch of 
the liaison Zcclaire, 1882. — C. V. Boelmiert, La 
Participation auxbUnUfices, trans. by A. Tronibort, 
Paris, 1888, 8vo, pp. 215-263. — *N. P. Oilman, 
Profit Bkaring, Cambridge, IMass., 18S9, 8vo, j^p. 
66-105. — Painme ct Ouvriers <le Paris, Pans, 
1880, 8vo, pp. 127-134~- -See also the aim. vol. ; 
commencing 1870 ; Bulletin de la Participation 
auxbUnffces. — Accounts of his progress by facclaire, 
particularly Oompte rendu . , . ear les rcsultats dc 
Paris, 186.5. — TiaeMy-eighi Tears of Co-partner- 
ship at Guise, Anourin Williams, pub. by Labour 
Copartnership As-soc., London. — liCunion solen- 
melle, pour Vimuguration de la nee Jean Leclaire, 
Paris, 1894 (see also Pjropit-Sharing).] h. e. b. 

LEET COURT. Without entering upon the 
difficult questions of the origin and development 
of the leet, of its relation to the sheriffs toum 
and view of frankpledge on the one side, and to 
the court baron on the other, it must suflico 
here to describe it in its economic aspect. It 
enforced, and in part originated, numerous eco- 
nomic and social regulations which aro now 
either considered unnecessary or committed to 
specialised local and central bodies. Besides 
some criminal offences which were prcaontablo 
at the leet, hut punishable at the next gaol de- 
livery, the charge to the jury included various 
smaller crimes, such as the use of false w’eights 
and measures and broach of the peace ; some 
police work, such as view of frankpledge ; some 
manorial matters, such as the breaking of 
boundaries and hedges, the pursuit of villeins, 
the treatment of stray beasts ; some unneigh- 
boiuiy acts, such as eavesdropping ; and a great 


many regulations on social and economic subjects. 
Of these some were sanitary : waters were not 
to be corrupted, nuisances of various kinds 
were forbidden, diseased cattle were to bo re- 
moved from commons, stale fish and meat were 
not to he sold. Others were directed toward? 
the repair of highways, the practice of archery, 
the preservation of fish and game ; and a con- 
siderable number of restrictions were placed on 
economic liberty, some of which would now be 
regarded as intolerable. Eor instance, apparel 
was to be minutely suited to the rank of the 
wearer, and the quality of Erench and Gascon 
wines to the rank of the consumer ; the Assize 
OF Buead and Beer was enforced, prices of 
victuals were fixed, and middlemen were ex- 
pected not to make more than 5 per cent, profit 
on their sales ; trees were to bo felled, and 
tanning was to bo carried on, according to 
fixed rules ; millers must not take excessive toll, 
one grain in twenty or in twenty-four being 
consiclcred enough ; forestalling was forbidden ; 
certain trades were not to bo united ; and 
labourers were not to “conspire” to obtain 
shorter hours or increased pay. 

These courts, which existed, though at first 
often without the name of leet, on very many 
manors, ranked as royal courts of record. They 
can still be traced in some places, but since the 
16th century the growth of the commission of 
tho peace has nearly destroyed them, 

[Forln.storical])o.sitiou of the leet, see Maitland’s 
Pelect Pleas m Manorud Courts, lutrod., with 
note A on meaning of tho word. — For business oJ 
the court, .see Kitehin’.s JarisdktUms, 1051.^ — 
Sorivun’s Uopi/holds. — Harland’.s LPmnhester Court 
Led Iteoords (Oheiham 8oe.). — Wilkiiwun’s The, 
Manner and Forme hm to keep a Court Leete, 1 (520. 
— See also 8tubb.H, (hmst. Hist. — Guniior, Eni/lish 
iMuded Interest, pp. 364-379. — Pollock and Mait- 
land, Jlistori/ of E7igland.] E. n, r. 

Ml.'ftVRE RE UEAUVKAY, Pie!!I£R( 1724- 
1790), was an advocate in tho parliament of 
Paris, 

He published in 1769 and 1770 (Paris and 
Amsterdam) his PicUmnairt sodal et pairiotiqm 
ou Pricis raisonni des eonnamanm relatives d 
ViconomU morale civile, et poliiigue, reprinted in 
1774 under tho title of JHctiomiaire de recJiercIm 
historifpm d philosophiqim. E. ca. 

LEGACY. A legacy is a gift made by will 
of money or movable things. A legacy im- 
plies that the gift Ih made by a will ; it is 
primarily payable out of personalty, but may 
ho charg(‘d on the real estate. Where a testator 
dcsiroH to make Ins real estate liable for a legacy, 
ho chargc.s its payment on such estate. A 
legatee can claim his legacy only atler tlnj 
payment of tho testator’s debts, as the law 
prefers the claim of a creditor to that of a 
higatee. If after payment of debts there are 
not suffieient a.s.s(‘t.H to pay all tlie legaeies, Iht^ 
position of the legatees depends on tins nature 
of tho legacy. 
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1, If a legacy be general^ i.e* if it does not 
refer to any specific thing, it is liable to be 
reduced in proportion to the deficiency of assets. 

2, If a legacy is yp&djk, i.B, if it is of a 
specific thing, the legatee is entitled to such 
thing unless the testator has parted with it in 
his lifetime. 

3, If a legacy is dU'mmstraiive^ i.e. if it is in 
its nature geneml, hut a specific fund has been 
mentioned out of which it is to be paid, it is 
not affected by the alienation of such fund 
during the testator's lifetime, and it is not 
liable to be reduced until the fund out of which 
it is payable is exhausted. 

[Snell's Mguity, 14tli ed. 1905. — Williiuns on 
JSzeciitors and Administrators^ London, 1893. — 
The rule of perpetuities applies to legacies, La, 
the corpus cannot bo rendered inalienable for a 
longer period than a life or a series of lives in 
being at the date of the testator’s death an<l 
twenty -one years afterwards. A legacy for 
superstitious uses is void (Goodevo, Perstmd 
Property, London, 1892). As regards the limita- 
tion of the power of bequeathing legacies, see 
Mill’s Pok Moon,, hk. v. ch. ix. ; and Benthara’s 
Works, edited by Bowring, Edinburgh, 1848, vol. 
ii. (see Bequest, Power op ; Death Duties)]. 

J. E. c. M. 

LEGACY DUTIES. See Death Duties, 
LEGAL TENDEK. The phrase legal 
tender,” in its primary acceptation, denotes a 
valid offer of payment of a debt; in its 
secondary and derivative sense, that which 
can be validly offered — ^that particular species 
of money which, in the absence of special 
agreement to the contrary, creditors are by 
law bound to accept in payment of debts. 
Where the mode of payment has been clearly 
laid down in the original Contract, govern- 
ments have, save in the case of some particular 
species of contracts (see Truck Acts), in 
general restricted themselves to enforcing 
when necessary the contract thus made. But, 
to avert the evils incident to uncertainty in 
the interpretation of contracts, it has usually 
been found necessary to give a precise defini- 
tion of what will, in the absence of agreement 
to the contrary, constitute a legal tender of 
payment of a debt. 

Whai monsy is leged tender ? In this country 
the current coin of the realm is legal tender — gold 
for payment of any amount, silver for a payment 
not exceeding forty shillings, bronze for a pay- 
ment not exceeding one shilling (S3 Viet. c. 10, 
§ 4). Bank of England notes, payable to bearer 
on demand, are, except at the bank itself or its 
branches, legal tender for all sums above five 
pounds, so long as the bank continues to pay on 
demand its notes in legal coin (3 & 4 WiU. IV. 
c. 98, § 6). Bank of England notes, however, 
are not legal tender in Scotland or Ireland ; nor 
are the notes of the English country banks, or of 
the Scotch and Irish banks, legal tender any- 
where, But a tender of payment in money other 
than legal tender {e.g. country bank notes, or a 


cheque, or silver coin for a debt exceeding 40s.) 
will, if otherwise valid, bo suflieient, unless 
objected to on that account. 

In the United States of America, U.S. gold 
coins are (1912) legal tender for any sum ; as 
also the U.S. silver dollar, except in the ca.se of 
agreement to the contrary. The smaller silver 
coins are legal tender for a stim not exceeding 
ten dollars (say £2). For the extent to which 
United States notes are legal tender see Bane 
Note (U.S.A.). See also Bimctalusm ; Cmcu- 
LATiNQ Medium ; CoNVEimBnuTf op Bane 
Notes ; Colonies, Curubncy in ; Currency ; 
Debasement op Coin, Hist, op ; Inconvertible 
Currency. 

Supposing the qutiUiy of the tender unobjec- 
tionable, what consiitutA^t a kgal kndn if iti 
By English haw the debtor must produce and offer 
— unless the creditor clearly diNpenae with pro- 
duction — to the creditor, or to one who is prc'-iun- 
ably his authorised agent and does not disclaim 
authority, the sum due, at the proper time and 
place, and so that the creditor or his agent can 
examine and count the money, 'rhe tender must 
be unconditional, e.g. it must not involve an ad- 
mission by the creditor that no more is thie, or 
that it itself is not line. A tender by one of 
several joint debtors, or to one of several Joint 
creditors, is valitl as tender by, or to, all 
Tender of more than is due is valid, bat not if 
change is re«iuired ami the creditor objects to 
give it. Tender of a part of an entire delit is not 
valid, and there can l)e legal tender of one of 
several distinct debts only if the debt l>e speci- 
fied on account of whiclii the temier i.s made. 

[See Jevons, Monei/ and the Meehunism nf Px* 
change, 8th ed. 1887. ~F. A. Walker, Money. 
1878. — Smith’s Mercantile Law, 10th ed. IhOO, 
pp. 867 seg* — Benjamin, On Sales, 4th ed, 1888, 
pp. 714 A. R.C. 

LEGATUM, in Ilomau law, is a beipiest to a 
person by will of a formal kind, charged by the 
testator on the universal successor, hms, to 
whom he leaves his entire proiHjrfey. The lega- 
tarius or legatee, the object of the tcHtator’s 
bounty, being only a particular succcasar, does 
not, like tbe heres, incur any liability for the 
testator’s debts. The form of the legaium, 
which is not that of request, but of command, 
distinguishes it from the Fidkicommibsum 

(<?.'».). E, A. w. 

LEGISLATION (Elizabethan), More than 
one hundred statutes, dealing with the social 
and economic questions of the reign of Elizabeth, 
were passed between 1658 and 1601. If we 
add to these the numerous private acta of a 
similar character and the public acts which 
had ouly an indirect relation to economic 
affairs, we have to contemplate a legislative 
achievement which for |,)ermanent and far- 
reaching results is without parallel in the 
history of England. It is impossible within 
the limits of an article to give a complete 
analysis of these statutes, still less to trace in 
detail the resuite of their operation. Whether 
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v}Q regard the remarkable unity of purpose 
with which they are pervaded, the skill with 
which they make use of the social and politi- 
cal influences of the time, or the expedition 
with which they were framed, criticised, 
amended, and passed into law, they are of the 
greatest importance in the economic develop- 
ment of the country. To understand their Ml 
significance they should he considered in their 
mutual relations to one another. They 
represent a deliberate and, on the whole, 
a successful attempt to grapple with the 
problems of the reign of Elizabeth on the 
principles of the Mercantile System {q.v,). 
They are, in fact, the embodiment of that 
system at its best, before it had degenerated 
into a mere chaotic mass of tariff regulations 
for the protection of the interests of small 
groups of merchants and manufacturers. In 
spite of the economic errors which it was 
difficult if not impossible to avoid in that ago, 
the acts for the encouragement of agriculture 
and navigation, the statute of apprenticeship, 
and the acts dealing with pauperism, are, in 
relation to the political theories and social 
structure of the 16 th century, worthy of the 
admiration with which they have been re- 
garded. A list of the acts passed in a single 
year, the fifth of Elizabeth (1562-1563), will 
give some idea of the activity of the Elizabethan 
parliaments. There were acts (1) “for the 
maynteiianco and increase of tillage ” (c. 2) ; 
(2) “for the reliefe of the poor” (c. 8); (3) 
“touching dyvers orders for artificers, laborers, 
sorvaiites of husbandrye, and apprentises” — 
AppRENTiOEsnir, Statute op (c. 4) ; 

(4) “touching cortayne politique constitutions 
made for the maintenance of the navye” — Navi- 
gation Laws (g.u.) (c. 6) ; (5) “ agaynsto suoho 
as shall sell any ware fov apparoill without 
ready e monoye” (o, 6) ; (6) “for thadvoyding 
of dyvers forreyne wares made by handyc 
cmftsmen beyondo the seas ” (c. 7) ; (7) 
“ touching tannoi*s, couriours, shoemakers, 
and other artyficoi'S occupying the cutting 
of leather ” (c. 8) ; (8) to revive 21 
Hen. VIII., “ touching servantos emboaso- 
lyng they re maystcra gooddes ” (o. 10 ) ; (9) 
“agaynst clyppyng, washing, rounding, or 
f^lyng of coynes” (c. 11); (10) “touching 
badgers of come and droves of cattoll to 
be lycensed" (c. 12) ; (11) to continue 2 & 3 
Ph. and M, “for the amending of highe wayes ” 
(c, 13) ; (12) “for the punishemont of vaga- 
bondes callyng theniselfes Egiptians ” (c. 20) ; 
(18) “for the punishment of unlawfull taking 
of fishe, deare, or hawkes ” (o. 21) ; (14) 
“aga 3 mste the caryeing of she^skins, etc., 
over the sea, not being staple wares " (o. 22). 
Of the more important of these acts, the 
statute of apprenticeship was not further 
amended during the reign of Elizabeth, 
though its operation was indirectly affected 


by the changes which took place in the 
poor-law (14 Eliz. c. 6; 18 Eliz. o. 3; 
35 Eliz. c. 4 ; 39 Eliz. cc. 3, 4, 6 , 43 
Eliz, c. 2). For subsequent legislation in 
continuation or amendment of the act for 
the maintenance of tillage, reference should 
be made to 13 Eliz. c. 18 ; 31 Eliz. c. 7, 
39 Eliz. cc. 1, 2, and some clauses of the 
Navigation Acts (1 Eliz. c. 13 ; 13 Eliz. c. 
11 ; 23 Eliz. c. 7 ; 39 Eliz. c. 10) have 
an important bearing on the same subject. 
Other statutes which should bo noticed are 
those making felony the exportation of leather, 
tallow, and raw hides (1 Eliz. c. 10), for the 
incorporation of mercliant adventurers for the 
discovery of now trades (8 Eliz. c. 17), and 
“agaynst usurie” (13 Eliz. c. 8). The 
principles of this legislation wore not new. 
Tho oi’dinance (1349) and the statute of 
labourers (1351) may bo said to have con- 
tained the germ of subsequent legislation 
on the regulation of wages and .pauperism. 
Navigation acts had been passed in the 
reign of Richard IL But there are seldom 
entirely new departures in economic legis- 
lation. It is the sagacity with which old 
laws were repealed, modified, or extended to 
new problems which distinguishes tho reign 
of Elizabeth as a great constructive age. 
The bills which became law were only a 
small proportion of those actually considered 
by ])arliamcnt or tho committee a])pointed 
for that purpose. Statutes wore framed and 
got through both Houses with groat cxpi'di- 
iion, but not hastily or without careful 
consideration. The development of the poor- 
law well illiLstratcs tho procedure in regard 
to all tho economic legislation of this period. 
Tho interest in the sxibject was so gi’cat in 
1571 that there was a debate on the first 
reading of a measure introduced into the 
House of Commons, This bill was rejected 
or allowed to drop in tho Lords, and a 
second bill introduced in that House on 
12th May 1672. It passed the final stage 
on 4th June, although during the interval 
there had boon considerable disagreement 
between the two Houses, and conferences 
had been necessary. In 1697, when tho 
poor-law for practical purposes reached its 
final state, one committee had no fewer than 
eleven bills mider consideration, all relating 
to pauperism. Somotimea there took place 
a lively debate in a full House, as in the 
case of the Usury Act of 1671. But as a 
rule the work was done by committees con- 
sisting of Bacon, Cecil, Raleigh, and other 
well-known men, who met day after day 
until the legislation was put into shape. 
An account of the administration of the 
Elizabeth acts would involve the economic 
history of ‘England until tho early part ol 
tbs 19th century. w. a. s. e. 
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LE OENBEE, FiiAKyois (17th century), ' 
was the author of I' AnihmitiquG m sa perfection 
mm m prati^iue selon Vmage des Fiium/ne^s^ 
et Marehmds, which went through 
ten editions froin 1646 to 1691, and was even 
reprinted in 1806 and 1818. 

Le Gendre is thought by Professqr Onchen to 
he probably the French merchant who, according 
to the Mimoiree Eistoriques of de la Houssaye 
(1731), answered Colbert : “ Laissez nousfaire,** 
when consulted by the minister, with some other 
leading merchants, as to the best method for the 
improvement of trade. Be la Houssaye puts the 
reply in the mouth of an Orleans merchant 
named Hazon. See Arts, on Laissez-Faieb. 

[Angust Oncken, Die Mamnie Laissez-faire, 
Bern, 1886, pp. 22-38.] E.ca. 

LEGITIM. A term in Scots law. It sigm-_ 
fies the right of succession of children to the" 
personal estate of their father to the extent of 
one-third. This right vests in them at their 
father’s death, and is indefeasible by his will. 
It may, however, he expressly renounced by 
any child, or discharged by special provision. 

M. G. D. 

LEGOYT, Alfred (1815-1885). Legoyt, 
an eminent French civil servant, statistician, 
and economist, began life as a lawyer, but soon 
entered the public service in the office of the 
ministry of the interior. In 1839 he already 
occupied the posts of Qhef de Bureau de 
V administration ginirale, and of Secretaire de 
la Commission Permanenta dcs Archives. In 
1852 he succeeded Moreau de JoNNfes as 
Dmetmr du Bureau de la Statisiique G6n&ale 
de la France, which post he held until an 
advanced age. He accomplished much useful 
work in his department, including the establish- 
ment of the extensive system of agi'icnltural 
and industrial statistics which exist in France. 

Among his later works may he mentioned Ms 
.essay on Zes Forces MaiSrielles de V Empire 
Allmand, published in 1877, and his remarkable 
monograpli on Suicide, published in 1881, 

W.H. 

LB HAEDY BE BEAULIEH, Charles, 
(1816-1871), was born at Uccle near Brussels 
and died at Mons. He was one of the most 
scientific popularisers of economics of his time. 

His remarks, “ The intervention of the state in 
all branches of human activity is suitable in the 
infancy of societies ; . . . The system of liberty 
characterises manhood,” show -a man deeply 
-liberal in mind. He showed himself clearly the 
disciple of Adam Smith, of J. B. Sat, of Bastiat, 
of Buhoyer, and of M. Gustave deMolinari. He 
was a very able mining engineer, but becoming 
blind at the age of forty-two, he devoted himself 
exclusively to moral and political science. A free 
trader by conviction, he laboured for the cause of 
commercial liberty in Belgium. 

The chief of De Beaulieu’s economic writings 
axe, Du Salaire, 1st ed. 1858-69 ; 2nd ed. 1862, 
8vo ; TraitiUmmiaired^^conomie politique, 1861, 
8vo ; La ProprUU eA sa rente, 1862, 8vo. a. o.f. 


LEIB, JoHAKH Georg (beginning of tlie 
iStli century), was one of the nnnieroua 
German authors whom the contemporary 
methods of the French administration tilled 
with admiration ; according to his opinion, 
everything “which belongs to Occonomia regia 
was perfectly well undei’stottd in Franco.” 

In liis principal work, Von Verh'ssermig Lami 
und Leute7i, Leipzig and Frankfort, 1780, Leib 
describes the leading object of statesmaiLship— • 
“to keep money in the country and invite in 
money from its neighbours.” He divides the 
population into the sustentative{nG/ir/w//c) classes, 
comprising artisans, peasants, and merchants, and 
the uusustentativo {nicMnahrha/ic) classes ; still, 
even peasants are only producers in so far as their 
productiveness conforms to the above leading 
principle. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der XuL OcL in Deutsrhlajul, 
p. 302.] E. ca. 

LEIBNIZ (Leibnitz), Baron Gottfried 
Wilhelm von (1646-1716), was too universal 
in genius and synipathies not to devote time and 
energy to the consideration of economic problems. 
In his con-ospondence he claimed to have studied 
them, and especially those connected with 
currency, even to the extent of studying mines 
and metallurgy, “as much as any one,” and to 
have accumulated much material on this subject. 
He held that “political economy was by fai 
the greatest part of political science ” (Butens, 
V. 2li et scq.), and urged that economic know- 
ledge, “ for lack of which (?ermany was perish- 
ing,*' should to a greater e.xtent bo imparted in 
education (v. 176 et seq.). But beyond the 
weight of his influence and counsels applied 
where his position as philosopher and statesman 
gave opportunity, and a few judgments on 
economic matters scattered amongst his political 
mono^'aphs and his lettom, ho has left no con- 
trihution to economic thought, but room instead 
for regret that a scholar so eminently fitted, 
as Eoroiibr has remarked, by his philosophic 
breadth of vision, his mathematical and judi- 
cial perspicacity, and his sympathetic interest 
in, and sa^cious judgments respecting, the 
actual condition and course of ailairs, to have 
been a great economist, should not have antici- 
pated Adam Smith by a century. The task of 
gleaning from his writings the scattered judg- 
ments alluded to has been efficiently carried out 
in Eoscher’s Geschkhte der NaAknalmk&mmih 
(cp, xvu. pp. 329 ct seq.), and may here be 
summarised. Leibniz formulated the sources 
of wealth by saying that “the strength of a 
country lies in tara, rchus, hmtiinilfus” 
fiv. 531), but especially m hominum mmero 
(iv. 602) ; in connection with which latter 
statement we find him ®timating tlie popu- 
lation of Prussia by multiplying the annual 
number of births by thirty. He would not 
admit opposing interests in trade and agri- 
culture, but^ saw only an economic harmony 
which taxation Mxould he so adjusted as not 
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to disturb. Agriculture was to commerce and 
manufactures as tbe root and trunk of a tree to 
the branches (v. 577). Elaboration of matter 
involves waste. A nation exporting raw 
material only to reimport it when made up is 
as a man who consents to buy of a thief a horse 
identical with the one of which he has been 
robbed, because of this sole difference that it 
has lost its tail (Onno Klopp, J)i& W&rke von 
Leibniz, Hanover, 1864, i, 140). He warmly 
praised Locke’s writings on currency, but held 
that our restoration of the coinage in 1696 
was too costly, if magnanimous. He held it 
was no use to establish a sound currency 
without also establishing a tanf misommUe of 
the prices of commodities, else we get into the 
circle of measuring money by money (Dutens, 
vi. 250). The regulation of the currency 
could only be effectively carried out by inter- 
national agreement (233-266). He approved 
of interest (v. 480), but mostly hoarded his 
own capital, and he had a mathematician’s 
weakness for lotteries (v. 533), 

Leibniz’ works are in several collections, not 
one complete. Opera, ed. G. G. Dutens (Geneva, 
1768, 6 vols, 4to.) ; German ed. by Pertz and 
Gerhardt (19 vols., 1873-90), and by 0. Klopp 
(11 vols., 1862-84), and one in French, by 
Fouoher de Oareil, 1859, etc., to which the pages 
quoted refer. ) c. a. f. 

LEMOOTIER, Charles (b. 1808). A 
French advocate, in early youth a fervent 
disciple of St. Simon {q.v.\ a selected edition 
of whose works he edited in 1859. He 
practised at the Bordeaux bar. 

In 1843 he published Qommmiaire silt Us 
principales polices d' assurance maritime nsih'es en 
France {Paris, Bordeavix, Marseilles, Le Havre, 
Nantes, Rown, Dunkerque, Bayonne), Paris, 8vo, 
2 vols. , a work of recognised authority, Lemonnier 
was one of the founders of “la ligue internatiouale 
de la paix et de la liberty,” and a regular con- 
tributor to its journal, Les Etats unis d' Europe . — 
Les bases d)une organisation fSdSrale de V Europe, 
appeared in its pages. La question socicde, Paris, 

1871, 8 VO, is a reprint of an address delivered at a 
meeting of the League at Lausanne. Political 
economy, being a branch of morals, is founded, 
like the latter, on the independence and liberty of 
the individual. Following Rousseau and Locke, 
Lemonnier maintains that the foundation of the 
social contract is property ; at the same time 
great alterations in the law are needed, to secure 
its proper diffusion. 

[Introdnction to Les Etats unis d’ Europe, Paris, 

1872, 16mo, by V. Poupin.] H. E. b. 

LEjSTDA or Lezda, inland custom duties i>aid 

by merchants in Aragon. The hnda mariUma 
was equivalent to our modern customs, e. oa. 

LEHZI, Domenico (14th century). A 
Florentine ; among many writers on economic 
subjects, of that period, Lenzi, a corn 
chandler, is noted for a history of the prices 
of provisions, and of the complaints of the fre- 
quenters of the Mercato Vecchio, Florence, 
VOL. IL 


against the officials who levied the tax on pro- 
visions. He also initiated ideas of greater 
freedom in trade. 

Specchio umano o Diario di Domenico Lenzi 
(1320-1335), pub. with illust. by P. Y. Fineschi, 
ent. Sto^da co7npendiata di alcune caresiie edovizie 
digram, occorse in Firenze, Florence, Viviani, 1767. 

[See G. Toniolo, Scolastica ed umanismo nolle 
dottrine economiche al tempo del rinascmento in 
Toscana, Pisa, Nistri, 1887.] u. n. 

L^IONCE DE LAYERGNE (Louis Gabriel 
Leonce Giiilhard do). See Laveegnb, L. G. 
L. G. BE. 

LE PLAY, Pierre Guillaume FriSbErio 
( 1806 - 1882 ), though not, in many respects, to 
be classed among strict economists, exercised 
a profound influence upon economic study by 
the originality of his work and the strength of 
his following. The son of a custom-house 
officer, ho was born at La Eivik*e Saint-Sauveur, 
a village near Honfieur, was educated at the 
Ecole Polytechniquo in Paris, where he distin- 
guished himself in mathematics and natural 
science, and, on passing out of the school, 
entered the service of the state as a mining 
engineer, in which capacity he showed great 
energy and powers of observation. In 1832 
he was appointed co-editor of the Anmles dcs 
Mines,, ia 1834 head of the newly-formed per- 
manent committee of mining statistics, and in 
1840 professor of metallurgy at the school of 
mines. He systematically spent his long 
vacations in foreign travel, closely observing 
not only the nature of the soils and their 
mineral deposits, but also the peoples w'ho 
dwelt upon them, and the works, especially of 
steel, iron, copper, etc., in which they wen*, 
employed. Ho commenced these voyages in 
1829 by a visit of seven months to Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland ; and subsequently ex- 
tended his travels to England, S]mm, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
Switzerland, Russia, and the west of Asia, re- 
turning to England, e.g., as often as seven times. 
The early fruits of those studies are Observatimm 
mr le mouvemmit coinmrcial des primipaks 
substances mivArales entre la France et les puis- 
sances itranghres, pendant les dowie demUrm 
(mn6es, et pa^dicidk.remcnt pendant les mmies 
JSi39-Sl (publishtrti in the Amudes des Mines, 
1832 ) ; Observations sur Vhistoire naturelle ct 
la riclmsG mhkrale de VEspagm, 8vo, 1884 (at 
the request of the Sjmnish government) ; Fues 
gdnAralcs sur la staMstitjim, sidvks d"un aperp^ 
d'une slatistique gininile de la France, 1840 ; 
and Descriptions des procidis rndtallurgiqttes 
employis dans le qtays de Gedies pour la fabri- 
cation du cuivre, ct recJierches mr ritat aciucl et 
sur Vavenir probable de la production et du com- 
merce de ce mital, 4 9 6 pp. , 8 vo, 1840 . In 1861 
he was sent by the government to London to 
report upon the outleiy and steel instruments ex- 
hibited at the great exhibition, and in 1856 was 

2 <3 
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eatrasted with thearrangeiment and classifioatioa ’ 
of products at th© Paris exhibition, of which 
he became oommissioner-general. He held the 
same post on behalf of piance at the London 
exhibition of 1862, and at the French exhibi- 
tion of 1867 ; and was created counsellor of 
state in 1855, and senator in 1867, in recogni- 
tion of these services. Alter the senate fell 
with the empire in 1870 he did not seek to 
re-enter Parliament,' but devoted the remaining 
twelve years of his life to the propagation of 
his views upon social peace and the reconcilia- 
tion of material progress with industrial 
harmony. In the course of the travels already 
referred to, Le Play had minutely studied tlie 
lives and economic circumstances of some 300 
families, considered by local authorities to be 
fairly typical of their class, and had noted a 
multitude of facts with regard to them in the 
hope that comparison and iuduction would 
disclose the factors upon which the well-being 
of families really depends. A selection of 
thirty-six of the most valuable and complete 
of these family monographs constituted his 
great work, Les Ouvrien Ewropdens (1st edition, 
a luxurious folio printed at the Imprimeric 
Nationals, 1855 ; 2nd edition enlarged, 6 vols,, 
8to, 1877-79). The core of each monograph is 
an elaborate budget of the yearly receipts and 
expenses of the family, each item figuring 
separately with its q^uantity and average price. 
Capital k also taken into account, and inven- 
tories with prices are given of every article 
possessed hy the family, while income or con- 
sumption in kind k carefully accounted for, 
and every accessory portion of revenue k rigidly 
traced to its preoke source. The budgets thus 
framed are the most technically exact and 
complete which have yet appear^, and must 
serve as models for all farther studies of thk 
kind. Crrouped round the budget are numerous 
classified details which influence or explain tbe 
budget itself, such as the composition of the 
family in age, sex, number ; hktory of the 
family ; morals and hygiene ; nature of em- 
ployment ; means of exktence ; mode of exist- 
ence, number and nature of meals, kind of 
dwelling, farniture, clothing, recreation ; and 
excursuses upon large general questions or 
small particul^fr detafls incidentally suggested 
by the budget. The academy rewarded the 
book on its appearance with the Monthyon 
prize of statistics. In 1866 Le Play founded 
the SocUti ii^mcUiomU des diudes pratiques 
d’Jdlconoinie SodaU to pursue these studies in 
different countries. The society received and 
hm retained the support of a great number of 
persons, including the most eminent of French 
economkts, and still publishes every three 
months a family monograph in its series Les 
Omtiers des dewi mordes. In 1881 the society 
commenced the publication of an economic 
journal, La Mform Sociale (still flourkhing, 


published fortnightly), which m rcatl also by 
the two or three thousami Members of tbe 
Uniom dt fa ibu: Saciidt^ or small hieal dubs, 
foundcil in 1872, to Ktmly and apply the 
methods of Le Play. Ilia memhets of the 
Socidti d'McoJWitm ^ociak aka meet ptnii’idically 
for discussions, hatiqueta, etc. 

The facts tabulatwl in tlie family budgets, 
while highly valuable, suggestive, and even 
inspiring, have not yet yiekied any economic 
generalisations. On tliis aide the study is 
merely objective, not inductive. The prindiml 
conclusions arriv«i at by Play hijmsdf bear 
rather upon the momls than thv wonoinics of 
industry. They are, <?.</., the duty »»f thtj em- 
ployer to promote with |♦at(‘rnal vare (pairou- 
age)^ yet unobtrusively, tlic material enmimtand 
moral well-being of hk employ tk and their 
families, and not to content himself with a 
cash-nexus j the inqmrtaiiee of preserving the 
family as a cohesive dement in society, and, 
to this end, the advantage of free imwcr of testa- 
tion (see Bequest, Powee of) ; the duty of the 
state to protect the weak and iiyurcd, and to 
provide, as in England, a remedy for seduction 
by an action for damages ; the advisability of 
maintaining local and flexible customs rather 
than imposing from above general and inflexible 
regulations ; and the advantages of perquisites 
and privileges as a sauce to wages, .Such oon- 
sidemtions, notwithstanding their importance, 
belong chiefly to the domain of the Ktatesmw 
rather than the economist Urn airtsful studies 
of fact made and recorded by tli© school of Lt 
Flay, in their monographs and their journal, 
are of great value to economkts ; but Le Pky 
himself rated theory too low to im|w8e any 
dogma of theory upon hk followers, and 
economkts of varied shatles of thouglit are 
thus enabled to unite among hk following in 
spite of their divergencies of view. 

The Ouvriers Etmpiem was a colkction of 
facts. la M/mns S^ciak (2 vok, 8vo, 1864, 
7th ed. 3 vols., 18mo, 1887) is the B<squd of 
conclusions mainly moral The other- chief 
works of Le Play are LOrffanmtiim du 
Travail, 1870 (an American translation by 
G. Emerson, rhiladelphia, 1872 ; and a 
Spankh translation, 1894) ; Z*OrgummUim de 
la famUle, l^lty La CmdUuiion, del'An/gU’ 
t&rre (in collaboration with M. Delaire), 1875 j 
La cmisiiiidim mtmlMh is tkummiiti, lo80, 

Le Play had evidently no soientillc training 
in economic theory. Hk grievaneos against 
Adam Smith and Malthus, for example, are 
largely imaginary, and would have bMn dk- 
pelled by personal acquaintance with their 
works. His ambition to achieve for social 
science the success which observation', classifi- 
cation, and comparison had rendered to natural 
science, can hardly be said to have been 
^hiev^j but hk mineraloglcal knowledge, 
joined to natural sagacity and penetearion, aid 
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him to throw into strong relief the influence 
of environment and “outside” circumstances 
upon the fate of industries and of individuals, 
while his close study of the family shows 
clearly the modifications which pme theory, 
on a hypothesis of perfectly “fluid” indi- 
viduals, must admit before it corresponds to 
the facts of real life. His division of the 
stages of civilisation into three groups according 
as the family is patriarchal or stable (with com- 
munity of goods), B.famiUe-souche or family stock 
(with primogeniture and younger branches), 
or, lastly, unstable (with forced partition, as 
in France), belongs rather to sociology than to 
economics, and is not invulnerable to criticism. 
It was indeed partly from schism on this point; 
partly from other motives, that a small dissident 
group of Le Play’s disciples has been formed, 
who claim to develop rather than stereotype 
his method. Their journal is Id Sdeim 
SodaU. The ‘ d'£c(momi& jSociale has 
branches in almost all countries. The most 
active and vigorous is that of Belgium. 

The school of Le Play,” says Professor Gide, 

“ seeks to re-establish social peace by authority in 
a threefold form : that of the father in the family, 
the master in the factory, the church in the 
state, with the condition of reciprocal duties on 
‘the part of these social authorities” {JPrin. 
d^J^con. Pol.y 4th ed. 1894, p. 35) ; and he points 
out that it has departed from the traditional 
optimism of the economists, classical and socialist, 
in France. This definition of their principles is 
not entirely accepted by Le Play’s followers, who 
contend that devotion to social duty and moral 
responsibility rather than authority are the true 
watchwords of the school. 

[See FitENCH School ; Christianity and Boon- ’ 
OMxos ; (Roman Catholic School) ; article on 
“Le Play” by Henry Higgs, in Uarewrd 
Quarterly Journal qf MonomieSf June 1890. — 
“Les cent monographies de famille compar4es” 
... by Cheysson and Tocqu6 in Bulletin de 
Vlnstitut International de Statisiiquey 1893. — 
* ‘ Workmen's Budgets,” by Henry Higgs, Journal 
Itoyoil JStat Boo., June 1894. — F. Auburtin, “ Le 
Play,” in Guillaumm*s Petite Bihliotlilqm Econ- 
omigue, 1893. — Ch. de Eibbe, Xe Play d'apt^ 
sa correspondance, 1883. — C. Jannet, in Quatre 
Scales d’icanmm sociale, Geneva, 1890. — P. de 
Eousiers, “Le Play and Social Science” {Annals 
of American Academy t 1894).] H. H. 

LEPTOFT (modern Greek coin). Equivalent 
of the French centime (sec Cent ; Centesimi). 

LEEOUX, Pierre (1797-1871), born and 
died at Paris, was a philosopher rather than a 
socialist. After hard but desultory studies he 
became a printer, and in 1824 established Le 
Globe, which periodical he devoted in 1831 to 
St Simonism. 

A few months after, he, with Bamrd, separated 
himself utterly from his coreligionists, who 
met in the Eue Monsigny, on the occasion of 
the publication qf Enfantin’s views on, or rather 
against, marriage. Leroux then became chief 


editor of the Memo Encyclopddique ; established 
in 1819 and abandoned in 1833, sixty-two 
volumes, two being tables. In 1 888 he started, 
with Jean 'B,&yiim.di, _EEncyclopddie noumlle, a 
monumental work never completed through lack 
of funds ; eight volumes only appeared, 1838-41, 
in small quarto. 

Having been appointed a member of the 
constituent assembly in June 1848, he was im- 
plicated in the proceedings resulting from the 
attempt of 16th May against that body, but it 
was soon seen that he had been calumniated. 
He was again elected in 1849 to the legislative 
assembly. When the coztp d’Mat of December 
1861 occurred, he was exiled and lived out of 
France until his return at the end of the last 
empire. He died at Paris during the commune, 
and was honoured by a public funeral, being 
looked upon rather as the head of the socialist 
school than as a theosophist 

As a philosopher, Leroux opposed the ideas 
of the eclectic school as exemplified by Cousin 
and Henry Jouffxoy, and substituted pantheism 
slightly tinged with materialism. He also believed 
in the transmigration of souls, a doctrine incom- 
patible with individuality. Man is only part of a 
whole, proceeding thence at birth to return thither 
atdeath, and to leave it again, hut on a higher level, 
— a progress repeated incessantly and eternally in 
the past and in the future. Again, with Pytha- 
goras, he accepted the power of number. The 
“triad,” or group of three, played an important part 
in the development of his philosophico-socialist 
ideas. Man is sensation, or sentiment, or intellect. 
He may be, and sometimes is, all three at once, 
but one of these tendencies predominates in him. 
The union of three individualities, one possess- 
ing sensibility (imagination), another sentiment 
(the heart), the third knowledge (reason), „as the 
predominating quality is indispensable for the 
realisation of progress.' Social harmony results 
from this triad, which Pierre Leroux discovers in 
God — as power, love, intelligence ; in the family — 
as father, mother, and child ; in the nation — city, 
commune, state j in the people — citizen, partner, 
functionary ; in the motto of the French republic 
— Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity (perhaps author 
of it) ; in production — capital, labour, land, etc., 
etc. Pierre Leroux discovers it everywhere attri- 
buting to it a secret power, recalling the astrologers 
of the middle ages, Tire reasoned proof of this 
pretended law must not be asked of Pierre Leroux ; 
be takes little pains to demonstrate it — he asserts 
and prophesies at random. Besides this, though he 
never betrayed pontifical tendencies lilce Enfantin 
and Auguste Comte, he proposed to establish a 
religion. His socialism was entirely speculative. 
He neither sought to enthrall by brute force nor to 
inveigle people to his ideas. Thoroughly sincere in 
his errors, but convinced that he was right, he set 
forth his doctrines with warmth, with an eloquence 
often marred by wilful exaggerations, by intentional 
repetitions wearisome to the reader. 

He was an ardent partisan of equality not only 
in public but in private life. He approved meals 
in common. In^viduality according to him is an 
evil; collective action albne promotes the welfare 
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of hutnauity* The state hohiiiig the instruments 1 
of production in its own hands is to distribute 
work according to the capabilities of e^ery man, 
to divide the results according to the necessities 
of every man. Property, through inequality, is 
the scapegoat charged with all the sins of this 
world. He thus reaches a collectivism and even 
a communism which anarchists would consider 
rather reactionary nowadays. However, he pre- 
serves the family and unreservedly asserts the ex- 
istence of G-od. But he denounces Maithus and 
his disciples at least as vigorously as Proudhon 
did. 

There is nothing new in the economic ideas of 
Pierre Leroux, except his intemperate declamations 
against society, embodied in a great mass of quota- 
tions generally warped from their right meaning 
by change of surroundings, hut showing the extent 
of his reading, ill directed as it was. Pierre 
Leroux, with his great intelligence, could, by 
methodical and close study, have produced 
useful and durable works. He preferred the 
easier road of half-knowledge and substituted 
sophisms for science, thus flattering the ignorance 
of the masses and obtaining some popularity, 
though without having aimed at it. 

Pierre Leroux was sincere and did not deserve 
the epithets of quack and mountebank which 
Proudhon less than any one else had the right to 
apply to him. He lived simply, even for a work- 
man of Ms condition. His private life won the 
esteem of all who knew him. 

Leroux wrote much ; the following are his 
principal works : — De VhwmmU, 2 vols. 8vo, 1st 
ed. 1840, 2ud ed. 1845 (contains an article in the 
Jtevue des dem mondes of 15th February 1886 
on “ Le Bonheur"). — D& VEgaXiUt 1st ed. 1888, 2nd 
ed, 1848, 8vo, composed of articles which appeared 
in the Mcyclopidie nmvelle. — De la ploutocraUe 
ou du gmvmi&ment des riches, 16mo, 1848, an 
article which appeared in 1843 in the JReme indS- 
pmdcmte, a monthly republican publication estab- 
lished by Mme, Georges Sand in Hov. 1841, in 
opposition to the Mevw des deux mondes, the 
monarchical periodical of that time. The Emts 
iridipendante ceased to appear 24th February 1848, 
and forms 39 vols. 8vo). — E'utis religion natiomle 
ou du c/ulte, 1844. — Maithus et les ioonmdstes, ou 
y aura-i-il toujowrs des joauvres, 1849 j articles 
which appeared in 1846 in the Eevue JSoeicUe, a 
monthly periodical started by Pierre Leroux in 
October 1845, with this sub -title, Ou solution 
yadfigue du problim du proUtariat It ceased to 
appear in 1847. — Discours sur la situation actuelle 
de la socUU et de VSsprii humain ; one vol. 8vo, in 
1841, in two vols. 12rao, 1847, — a reproduction of 
several articles published before 1841. — Le carrosse 
de M. Aguado, a fragment, 8vo, 1848.-— Dw 
cJvristianisme et de son origine d^m/)&ratigue, 12mo, 
1848, an extract from the Encydop4die nomdU, — 
Frcdct dSune constitution dimocratigue et sociale, 
8 VO, 1848. — La grh^e de Sarmrez, a philosophic 
poem, Paris, 1864, unfinished, only three parts 
appeared. a. o. L 

LESLIE, Thomas Edwaed Cliot (1825 ?- 
1882), was bom in the comity of "Wexford, 
Ireland. The year of his birth is commonly 
said to have been 1827, and that date appears 


on his moniiiuent at Belfast; but according 
to the matriculation book of Trinity Collegt*, 
it was 1825. He was the son of an Anglican 
clergyman. After receiving some instruction 
in the classics from his father, lie was sent to 
King William’s College in the Isle of Man 
In 1842 ho entered the univeraity of Dublin. 
It is worthy of notice that John E. Cairnes, 
William E. Hkaiijt, author of Plutolofpj and 
The Aryan Household, and Eichard E. Walsh, 
afterwards professor of political economy at 
Dublin, and author of a work on Mdallic 
Currency, were in the same class witli Leslie. 
Ho obtained a scholarship in Trinity College, 
a distinction then to be won only by classical 
knowledge, and graduated as senior moderator 
in logics and ethics in 1347. He was called 
to the bar in 1848 ; but in 1853, ceasing 
to seek practice, became professor of political 
economy and jurisprudence in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, continuing, however, to reside in 
London. He now devoted himself altogether 
to economic and social studies, and during 
the following years wrote nmny articles in 
dilferent periodicals on questions of the day. 
Ha travelled on the Continent in his holidays, 
and studied personally the economic condition 
of France, Belgium, and Germany, especially 
of the raral population in those countries. 
The writings founded on these observations 
attracted much attention, and excited the 
admiration of J. S. Mill; a good specimen 
of them is supplied by the essay on Auvergne. 
In the come of these tours he made the 
acquaintance of some distinguished men-— 
amongst them, of L. de Lavkhone and E. de 
Laveleye ; to the memory of the former of 
these he paid a warm tribute in an obituary 
notice in the FortnigMly Eeuima for February 
1881 ; and with the latter he continued in rela- 
tions of cordial intimacy to the close of his life. 

In 1870 he published Zand System and 
Industrial Economy of Itela’nd, England, and 
Qordirmdal Comirks; and two essays of his 
appeared in volumes issued under the auspices 
of the Gobden Club, one on the Land System of 
Franoe, 2nd ed., 1870, a defence of peasant 
proprietorship ; and the other on Financial 
Deform, 2nd ed., 1871, a criticism of the 
system of indirect taxation. In 1879 he 
collected a number of his scattered papers under 
the title of Essays in Political and Moral Philo- 
sophy. A second edition of this volume has 
appeared since his death, in which some of the 
essays have been omitted ; and others, written 
after 1879, have been included. Those who 
would either understand the character of his 
mind, or conceive aright his systematic views 
on political economy, must study both these 
volumes. He had now arrived at the fulness 
of his powers ; he had matured his opinions, 
and extended his experience and knowledge in 
various directions. It was natural to expect. 
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from him sometliiiig designed on a larger scale 
than anything he had yet produced. He was 
known to have been long engaged in preparing 
an economic and legal history of England, But 
the manuscript was, unfortunately, lost in some 
unexplained way dining a tour in France, and 
the book was never rewritten. The article on 
the ‘‘History and Futine of Profit” in Fort. 
Review, Hov. 1881, “is believed to have been 
in substance and form an extract; from it.” 
The papei’s he left behind contained many 
notes, references, and isolated passages, intended 
beyond doubt as materials towards this work, 
but nothing was found sufficiently complete or 
coherent to be given to the world. He had 
suffered for years from a painful malady, recur- 
ring at uncertain intervals, which often made 
intellectual exertion impossible ; so that, whilst 
some perhaps thought he might have done more, 
those who knew him -wondered that he was able 
to do so much. Ho sank under one of the 
attacks of this disease during a visit to Belfast 
on professorial duty. 

Leslie has treated several special subjects, 
such as PniOES, Wages, the Bisteibution op 
THE Peeoioits Metals, and the Irish agi-arian 
question, with great ability. But the eminent 
service -which secures to him a permanent place 
in the history of social science was that of 
having founded the English historical school of 
political economy. He was the first of our 
fellow-countrymen to lay down and defend the 
philosophical principles on which the His- 
TOEIOAL Method rests. Tliis he did to some 
extent in earlier writings ; but what may be 
called his decisive manifesto on the subject 
was an essay which appeared in the Dublin 
university periodical, HermMlmia (vol. iv. 
1876), followed up by an article entitled 
“Political Economy and Sociology,” in the 
Fortnightly Review for January 18 7k 

He has himself mentioned that the first 
influence which inclined him in this historical 
direction was that of Sir Henry Maine, whose 
lectm'es he had attended ds a law student. 
Maine had represented existing juristic institu- 
tions as the result of a long evolution, and 
Leslie was thus led to apply the same method 
to the economic phenomena of society. At 
a later period he became acquaint^ with 
Eoseher’s QeschicMe der Ffaiional-OeJconoTnw in 
JDeutschland, and gave an account of it in the 
Fortnightly Review ; and he also mentions with 
marked commendation Knies’s well-known 
treatise on economic method. Ho was, however, 
by no means a mere copyist of these works, 
but approached the whole subject from an 
independent point of view of his o-wn, though 
well acquainted with the general line taken 
by Roschee and other German econoniLsts. 
He was also mncli influenced by the Fhilosqphie 
Fositivc of Auguste Comte, of whose “pro- 
digious genius” he speaks in one of his essays. 


though ho did not accept the social polity oi 
the religions system of that great thinker. 
But, after allowing for all these influences, 
there remain in the way in which ho presents, 
vindicates, illustrates, and applies the method, 
such freshness and originality as show it tc 
have been, in the form in which he conceived 
it, a genuine product of independent thought, 
hlost of what he has left us is fragmentary, 
but it has a value far more than correspond- 
ing to its quantity. His labours, though 
they have largely modified contemporary 
opinion, have not yet by any means produced 
tlieii- entire effect, or fully received the recogni- 
tion they deserve ; it may be safely predicted 
that, with the progi’css of general sociology, 
they will be more and more highly appreciated, 
and he will be seen to have taken a leading 
part in a great work of scientific reform. 

IFncycLRnL, lltli ed. — JIandw, der Maatsms- 
scnschaftcn. The present article, like the two 
here cited, is largely founded on personal know- 
ledge,] j. K. I, 

LETEOSNE (or LeteOne) Guilladmk 
Feanqois (1728-80), born at Orleans, died at 
Paris, began life as a witer on legal subjects 
and a pupE of the well-known Pothier. At 
first “natoal rights” and the “rights of man” 
entirely absorbed his intellectual activity, but 
in 1764 he -was attracted by Queskay and 
became one of his followers. 

Till 1777 Letrosne did not write more than 
articles for the Joumed dc V agfmilture, dn coni' 
merce, et des finances, and pamphlets. His most im- 
portant economic work is Le Vordre social, omrage 
stiivi d’un traiti eltMentaire sur la V(dmr, V urgent, 
la circulation, IHndustHe, le commerce initiieur et 
extSrieur, 2 vols. 8vo, 1777. The first volume, a 
course of lectures on social order ; the second con- 
tains a treatise with the special title “ De I’interSt 
social par rapport i la valeur, 4 la circulation, h. 
Tindustrie, et au commerce intdrieur et exterieur.” 
This section is reprinted in the collection of Guil- 
laumin {Physiocrats, 1846). This work is praise- 
worthy,^ — ^tho style is more simple and clear than 
is usual among the physiocrats. Though Letrosne 
possessed the Imxm siccum, he never attained the 
reputation of Mkeciee m la RiviIee ,* but his 
book, Re, I* administration provincialc. et de la 
rSfomie de VimpU, followed by a Rissertation sur 
la fkidaliU, 1779, is still frequently quoted. It 
is a ponderous volume, scientific in tone, which, 
from the point of view of the financier, liad the 
advantage of appearing four years before the work 
of Neokee on the administration of tlie financial 
affairs of Franco ; and from the point of view of 
the politician, of appearing ten years before the 
celebrated night of 5th August 1789. A. c. f. 

Eugene Baire, in the short notice of Letrosne 
in the Colkdion des Principaux Mconomistes, 
remarks of tome ii. of the second section of the 
work mentioned above, Re Vinterit social par 
rapport d la valeur, etc., “ that it treats the econ- 
omic questions with which it deals with a depth 
ofviwv which it is impossible not to recognise.” 
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pataigs^pb at the condnsion of Letrosne’s 
book ejrpres^ these opinions with force and M- 
ne^ ** I have shown in this work what is the 
CffiMa of valne and its influence on the revenues 
and the prosperity of a nation. I have marked 
out the functions of money, the source and the 
effect of circulation. I have described the natnre of 
the results of industry and commerce, their tiseful- 
ness in relation to our wants, hut their absolute 
sterility in relation to the increase of our wealth. 

“ From these truths I have deduced the imitff of 
social interests and its conformity with the laws of 
justice. . , , The philosophers . . . never cease to 
tell us that it is necos.sary to encourage cultivation. 

' We must support industry and look on them as 
two sisters. Without donht they are two sisters ; 
hut one an elder sister who supports the younger, 
and the elder sister has never sought for exclusive 
privilege nor for advantage, nor for bounty against 
her younger sister. Indiistry has to be supported, 
but this should not be by injuring either directly 
or indirectly the cultivation of the land which 
supports it Tt is not through the leaves, it is 
. through the roots that the tree grows ; the leaves 
adorn it, and even contribxrte to its growth, but it 
is the roots which supply the sap which they 
employ.” 

LETTER OF ADMIHISTRATIOH. See 
Administra-tion, Letters oe. 

LETTER OJ? ALLOTMEHT. A subscriber 
to a new company, or to an issue of shares, 
bonds, or public securities, receives, in reply to 
bis application, a letter, properly signed, in 
which is stated the amount, if any, allotted to 
him or her. It is .usual, on this letter, to 
specify the amounts payable, and the dates on 
which they respectively fall due. The letter 
also contains a receipt for the amount already 
received from the subscriber. 

When an issue takes place of shares of a 
company which are thought likely to proceed to 
a premium, the allotment of the shares is often 
very greatly sought for. Efforts are made by the 
applicants in many xvays to obtain a share in an 
enterprise which may produce a considerable profit 
without any serious labour to the applicant, and 
an undesirable spirit of gambling is thus en- 
couraged. g 

^ LETTER OF AFPLIOATIOH, When an 
issue of shares, bonds, or other securities is 
offered to the public, those who apply do so in 
the terms laid down and on the form provided 
by the Prospeottjs (g.u). The form is usually 
a mere request for the allotment of a specified 
quantity of the issue, the subscriber enclosing 
a cheque for the stipulated deposit— usually 6 
per cent or more of the amount applied dor 


without which his application will not be 
entertained. a. s. 

LETTER OF CREDIT. See Creuit, 
Letter op. 

LETTERS PATENT. See Patents. 

LEti (Roumanian coin). Tlie equivalent of 
the French franc (see Franc), 

LEY (Bulgarian coin). The equivalent of 
the French franc (see Franc), 

LEVANT COMPANY. See Tuiikf.y Com- 
pany. 

LEVANT DOLLAR. vSee Dollar, lilAiiu 
Theresa. 

LEVANTINE THALER. See Dollar, 
Maria TiikrE'^a. 

LEVI, Leone (1821 - 88), economist and 
statistician, born at Ancona of Jewish parents, 
in later life became a Christian and a devoted 
member of the Presbyterian Church, Trained 
to a commercial career, he wont to Liverpool in 
1844, to extend his brother'.^ business as com- 
mission-agent and merchant. Ho became 
naturalised, and acipuring the English language, 
soon established a connection. After the crisis 
of 1847, however, the biisine^ failed, and he 
obtained employment in a mercantile house in 
Liverpool. In 1849 he advocated, in letters to 
the LiutTpool Athiom^ the establishment of repre- 
sentative chambers of commerce, and of per- 
manent tribunals of commerce, constituted of a 
legally-trained judge, with mercantile assessors. 
These letters formed the basis of two pamphlets, 
— Chambers and Tribunals of Commerce^ and 
proposed Qemral Clw.Yft.b&r of OammeTce in Liver- 
pool (1849), and The State qf the Law ofArUtra- 
meni, mdproposed Trihuml of Q(mMme{lUlfp 
The Liverpool chamber of commerce was immedi- 
ately established, with Levi as honorary secretary ; 
similar institutions followed at I/ecds, Bradford/ 
Hull, and other centres of industry, and finally 
in London. As secretary to the Liverpool 
chamber, Levi acquired through official channels 
“ exact information about foreign chambers of 
commerce, and the laws applying to commercial 
transactions in thdir ’respective countries.” The 
result was a synopsis of the commercial law 
of Christendom which might serve as a step 
towards an international code of commerce. 
He interested the Prince Consort and other 
influential personages, and further expounded 
the scheme in lectures delivered in the chief 
cities and towns of the kingdom. In 1862 
he wrote CoTumeroioZ Law : its JM/nciples 
and Administration ,* or, the M&rcardile Law of 
Chreaii Britain compa/red wUh the Codes and 
Laws of Commerce of the foUovoing Mercantile 
Countries^ (fifty- nine being enumerated), and 
the Instiiwtes of Justiniem, The publication 
became an international event, and gold medals 
and prizes were showered on the compiler. At 
Levi’s suggestion, a congress was held in 
November 1862, to discuss practical measures 
for harmonising the laws of the three kingdoms. 
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As the result of a royal commission of inquiry, 
the Mercantile Law Amendment Acts of 1856 
were passed, which removed some of the more 
conspiciions discrepancies between English, 
Scotch, and Irish law. The commission like- 
wise examined into the expediency of introducing 
the principle of ti-ading with limited liability 
into the law of partnership, but to Levi’s dis- 
appointment reported against the proposal. In 
1863 Levi gave evidence before a parliamentary 
committee in favour of the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics, but nothing of importance in 
this direction was done until thirteen years 
later. In 1855 ho read a paper before the 
Law Amendment Society, On Judicial Statistics^ 
and drafted a bill on the subject which Brougham 
introduced in the Lords but afterwards with- 
drew. 

Levi was appointed, in 1852, to the newly- 
constituted chair of commercial law at King’s 
College, London. He removed to the metro- 
polis, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1859, He long and ably discharged 
the duties of his ill-remunerated professorship. 
A free-trader by conviction, and not content 
with arguing against protection on abstract 
grounds, he collected a large mass of statistics 
of a practical character. His communications 
to the meetings of the British Association, and 
his letters to the Times on commercial and 
financial subjects, gave him a high reputation 
as a statistician. He was a frequent contributor 
to the journals of the Statistical Society, and 
represented the society at foreign congresses. 
In 1861 he received from the university of 
Tubingen the degree of doctor of economical 
and political science. He was honorary secre- 
tary of the metric committee of the British 
Association, and of the international association 
for promoting one uniform system of weights, 
measures, and coins. In 1887 Levi visited 
Italy as a delegate from the Statistical Society 
to the congress of European statisticians held 
at Borne. He also visited his native town of 
Ancona, where he founded, in connection with 
the technical institute, a free scientific library 
and a lectureship on the laws of commerce in 
relation to science and moral international laws. 

The following is a list of the most important of 
Levi’s works : — ^In 1864 he published his Manual 
of the M&rcantiU Law of (^eat Britain and Ire- 
land, la support of his views on international 
arbitration he published Ths Law of Mature and 
Nations as affected ly Divine Law^ 1866 ; Peace 
the jSmdmaid of Commerce^ with Remarks on the 
JEasiem Crisis, 1876 ; War and its consequences, 
Econmnical, CoTmnercial, Financial, and Moral, 
mth Proposals for the EstahlisTment of a Gowrt 
of International Reference md Arbitration, 1881 ; 
and International Law, with Materials for a Code 
of International Law, 1887. He also wrote 
Annals of British Legislation, heing a classified 
and Analysed Summary of Public Bills, Statutes, 
Accounts, and Pap^ers, Reports of Committees and 


of Commissioner's, and ofSessiqnal Papers generally 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons, togetlm 
with Accounts of Commercial Legislation, Tariffs, 
and Facts relating to Foreign Countries, 1866-65. 
The fourteen volumes of this work were afterwards 
expanded into eighteen under the title of AnnaU 
of British Legislation, being a digest of the 
parliamentary blue-books to 1868. 

To the condition, wages, and savings of the 
working classes Levi paid special attention — see 
reference to this in papers on Changes in Average 
Wages, etc., by A. L. Bowley, JoumM of Statistical 
Society, June 1895. Among the reports and 
pamphlets which Levi wrote on those topics are 
Wa^es and Earnings of the Working Glasses, mth 
some Facts illustrative ofthdr Economic Condition, 
from Authentic and 0 fatal Sources, in a report to 
Mr. Michael T. Bass, M.P., 1867. Estimate of 
the amount of Taxation falling on the Working 
Classes qf the United Kingdom, a report to Mr. 
M. T. Bass, M.P., 1873. Work and Pay, or Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Economy; two courses of 
lectures delivered to working men in King’s 
College, London, with the report of the committee 
of the British Association on combinations of 
labourers and capitalists, 1877. The Economic 
Condition of Fishermen, 1883, being a paper read 
at a conference at the International Fisheries Ex- . 
hibition. — Wages and Earnings of the Working 
Classes, a Beport to Sir Arthur Bass, 1885. 

Levi’s most important work was his Histo^'y cf 
British Commerce and of the Economic Progress 
of the British Nation, 1763-1870, published 1872, 
second edition 1880, with graphic tables, and a 
continuation down to 1878. The history embraced 
the researches of a lifetime, and became a standard 
work of acknowledged value. In addition to the 
above, the author published many separate lectures 
on economic or commercial subjects. Ho likewise 
edited treatises on the metric system of weights 
and nioasureH. 

\jQumal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 
ll^Men of the Time, 32th cd. — Dictionary of 
National Biography, vol. xxx. ; and the various 
works of Levi, together with an autobiographical 
fragment, The Story of my Life, privately printed 
in 1888.] G, B. S. 

LEWIS, Sib Gborgb Cobniwall (1806- 
1868), was an. eminent scholar, author, and 
statesman. 

In 1830, together with J. S. Mill, he attended 
Austin’s lectures on jurisprudence at London 
University, and, as the first fruit of his studies in 
this line, there appeared, in 1832, his well-known 
and suggestive Rmarks on the Use and Abuse of 
some Political Term, an attempt *‘to illustrate 
the various uses of the principal terms belonging 
to political science,” undertaken “witl/tbe view 
of affording to political speculation the assistance 
to be derived from a technical vocabulary” 
(P- !)• 

In 1833 Lewis was appointed assistant-corn* 
missioner on the Irish Poor Inquiry Commission, 
and was shortly afterwards directed to make a 
particular inquiry into the condition of the poorer 
Irish resident in the United Kingdom. See his 
report in appendix to First Report of Irish Poor 
Inquiry Commissimm {Pari. Papers, 1836, 
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Iwkiid. Tilt faot* that «i»e to hia knowledge, 
md tlii ronalusiofts he arrived at oa the Irish 
probkin, are clwly ml forth in his Local Lis- 
inrUwm im Iretond a^nd Se Irish Church Qties- 
lto» (Itoadott, 1836)* to which, inier alia, he 
idfocatoi the totroduotton of an efficient work- 
hottsi system (ojk LsiUrst pp. 4740, 83-85, 180- 
Itl). to Jaanary 1830 he succeeded his father, 
Sir Thomstf Fnmkland Lewis, as one of the three 
prin^pid poor-law commissioners, and held this 
difficult post till the commission was dissolved 
and reconstituted in 1847 {cp. Mm, pp. 102, 
103, 140-161). 

to 1847 Lewis entered parliament, and in Lord 
John Eusseirs first administration he held office, 
first as secretary to the board of control (1847-48), 
then as nnder-secretary to the home office (1848- 
50), and finally as financial secretary to the 
treasury (1850-52), While at the home office 
he endeavoured, though without success, to carry 
bills — (1) abolishing turnpike trusts and placing 
higWays under a mixed county hoard ; (2) amend- 
ing the law of parochial assessment {Letters, 
pp, 204, 205, 220, 223). Defeated in the general 
election m 1862, he re-entered parliament in 1865, 
and shortly afterwards, on the invitation of Lord 
Palmerston, he reluctantly accepted office as 
chancellor of the exchequer. To him it fell to 
meet the financial drain of the Crimean war ; and 
this, in his war budget of 1865 and his transition 
budget of 1856, he accomplished with a consider- 
able measure of success. Of the total war ex- 
penditure, amounting to about seventy millions 
(see Buston, Finance and Politics, vol, i. p. 
155 n.), more than half was contributed by 
immediate taxation. While he borrowed, he 
at the same time imposed taxes sufficient, if 
maintained, to extinguish within a limited 
period the additional debt ; and that this 
was not effected is to be ascribed mainly to the 
fact that his statesmanlike proposal, in Ms budget 
of 1867, to maintain taxation on a modified war 
footing till 1860, was only partially adopted. It 
was on the occasion of introducing the budget of 
1857 that Lewis startled friends and opponents 
by protesting against the principle of simplicity 
in taxation advocated by Adam Smith {We^th of 
Pfatio'M, McCulloch’s ed., pp. 307-400), and subse- 
quently adopted with striking success as the guid- 
ing principle in the fiscal legislation of Huskisson, 
Peel, and G-ladstone. As against this he com- 
mended the doctrine of Arthur Young, that taxa- 
tion should bear “ lightly on an infinite number 
of points, heavily on none ” (quoted by Northcote, 
Twmty Ymrs of Mnancwl Policy, p. 309). In 
November 1857, owing to the existence of an 
acute commercial crisis, the Bank Charter Act 
was suspended on Lewis’s recommendation (see 
Bakk Note ; Ceises). To cover this action he 
obtained the passing of an Indemnity Act in the 
following month, and at the same time a select 
committee was appointed to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Bank Acts. 


Lewis was not a great speaker ; he lacked tlw 
oratorical impulse. But he was at once a quiet, 
unpretentious scholar of great and varied learn- 
ing, and a statesman of high ]u*inciples and 
reliable judgment ; a plain man who could not he 
ambiguous, and who never mixvd, as Baqehot 
puts it {lUog. Studm, pp. 208, 200), the diagnosis 
with tho prescription, whose character was marked 
by a straightforward simplicity, untiring industry, 
great regard for facte, and a horn love of trutii. 
His knowledge was as accurate m it was varied ; 
his conversation itself had “ the flavour of exact 
thought *' {ib. p. 245). His writings, which cover 
a vast variety of subjects, and in inont of which 
the influence of Austin’s method and teaching is 
apparent, have suffered somewhat in p.qmlarity 
from their weight of learning. They would prob- 
ably have been more influential had they been 
le.ss exhaustive. ‘ Those most iufccrcKting from the 
economic stand-point are his works on philo- 
sophical and practical politics. 

Jiemarks 07i the Use arid Abuse of some PoUiical 
Term, London, 1832 ; new ed. with notes and 
appendix by Sir K K. Wilson, Oxford, 1 877.— .da 
assay 071 the Gfommmniof Ikpemkncks, London, 
1841 ; new ed. by C. P. Lucas, Oxford, 1891.— 
An Lssayon the l3\fluencc of Authority in Mattem 
qf Opmio7t, London, 1849 ; 2nd eil, London, 1875. 
— A Trmtm on the Methods of Obsermtion and 
Reasonwg in Politics, London, 1852, 2 vols, 
This great “organon for the use of tho political 
inquirer" is, as its author anticipated, little 
read (cp. Letters, pp. 208, 219-220). Besides re- 
marks on the relations between politics, ethics, 
and economics, it contains discussions on political 
terms, on the relations betweou history and 
theory, on the science, art, and practice of 
politics, on political induction, the province of 
experiment, prediction in politics, political ideals, 
etc., all more or less interesting to the economist 
(cp. Bagehot, Biog, i^tulies, pp. 288, 280).— TTuf 
Fimncial Statement, 18S7, Sp&xh of (he Chan- 
cellor of the Bacheguer in CommUtm qf Supply, 
London, 1B$7 ^--Speech m the Jniroductioti of the 
BUI for the better Gomnment qf India, London, 
1858. — on Moving (he Army Estimim 
in Committee of Supply w March IStiS, London, 
1862.— Zsfters of Sir C, C, Lemis to mrimm 
Friends, ed. by Sir Gilbert F. Lewis, London, 1870, 

[Bagehofs Biographical StUMlies, ed. by R H. 
Hutton, 1881, pp. 206-46, 380-33.— /itmwukJ 
815wi2tes, 1880, pp. 58, 59, 78. — Walpole’s Ilwtory 
qf England, 1880-86, vols, iil iv, v. — Greville, 
Memm, ed. 1888, vols. vii, viii. — -Sir S. H, 
Northcote, Twenty Tears of Financial Policy, 
1862, pp. 204-334, 343-347.— Buxton, Mnance 
and Politics, 1888, vol. i pp. 153-65.— Iltcf. qf 
Fat, Biog,, vol. xxxiii., art. “Lewis, Sir G. 0." 
The bibliography contains a full list of Lewis’s 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review, some 
on economic questions. — Encydop, Brit voL 
xiv.] A. B. 0. 

LEWIS, Matthew or Maek (latter part of 
17th century), writer of school- oooks and of 
pamphlets describing various schemes for bring- 
ing in the millennium by the substitution of 
credit for money (see Mheeat, Robert). Lewis 
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apparently anticipated Murray by several years 
in tbe proposal to establish storehouses for 
dead stock on a kind of pawnbroking basis, 
upon which stock bills of credit were to bo 
issued. Its worth may be estimated from the 
following example : “ Suppose a silk man hath 
one thousand pounds, he buys silk with it, 
pawns it in the office for £800 ; this he lays 
out [on credit ?] again in silk, and pawns that 
for £700, and so do^vnward. By the help of 
these banks he lays in four or five thousand 
pounds’ worth of commodities with one thousand 
pounds. ” By these methods all the unemployed 
are to be set to work, and “the running cash 
of the nation . . . increased it may be a 
hundredfold, answerable to the credit issued 
out.” The Proposals . . . how this Tax of 
£160,000, etc., gives a brief account of a bank 
established by the “Signiors of Venice not 
many years since,” by which a £100 bill of 
credit became worth £120 in specie. Nothing, 
Lewis contended, would be easier than to start 
such a bank at home, by raising a local land- 
tax and issuing credit upon it. This idea 
he developed in the following year in his 
Large Model of a Bank, and in a separate 
summary of the same: “Whoever can create 
such a fund that may give out such bills of 
exchange (or credit current) that shall be 
always answered with money when demanded, 
he doth in effect create so much money.” His 
proposed bills are virtually cheques, dra-wn not 
on cash but on credit only. The one noticeable 
suggestion in his proposals {Short Modet) is that 
by which the “precinct” in which a local 
branch of his bank is established is to make 
good all the acts of this branch in case of local 
loss or defalcation, a principle which bears 
some resemblance to the unlimited local 
liability basis of the German and Italian 
agricultural banks of the present day. 

He wrote: to Increase Trade, and 

to Advance Mis Majesties Revenue, without any 
hmard or charge to any lody, and with ap- 
parent profit to every lody, 1677, 12nio, pp. 16. — 
Proposeds to the King and Parliam&nt how this 
Tax oj £160,000 per moneth may he raised, hy a 
MonetUy Tax for one Tear, without any Charge to 
any particular person, and with great advantage 
to the whole Nation, 1677, 8vo, pp, 7. — Proposes 
to the King and Parliament, or a Large Model of 
a Bank ; shewing how a Fund of a Bank may he 
’inode without much charge, or any hazard, that 
may give out Bills of Credit to a vast extent, that 
all Europe will accept of, rather than Mony, etc., 
1678, 8vo, pp. 42. — A Short Model of a Bank, 
shewing how a Bank may he ereeted . . . with 
apparent profit to every body, except Thieves, Brokers, 
Griping Usurers, etc., n. d. 8vo, pp. 6. 

[M'Culloch, Lit Pol. Econ., pp. 157-159.— H. 
D, Macleod, Banking, ch. ix.] • E. d. 

LEX LOCI CONTRACTUS. The law of 
the place in which a contract is made generally 
governs the rules as to its performance, unless 


a contrary intention appears from the facts of 
the case. In many cases, however, the law of 
the place in which the contract is to be 
performed (fex loci solutionis) must be deemed 
to be applicable, and, if tbe contract applies to 
real property, the law of the place in which the 
2 )roperty is situate (lex situs). The formal re- 
quirements arc generally determined by tbe law 
of the place whore the contract is made, and the 
conditions as to the contractual cajjacity of the 
parties depend upon the law of their respective 
domiciles. 

[As to the English opinions on these matters, 
see Westlake, Private International Law ; as to the 
views of continental writers, see Von Bar, Inter- 
nationedes Privatrecht, 2 vols., 2nd ed., 1889.] e. s. 

LEX MEROATORIA (see Law MEnoiiAN'r). 
LEYMARIE, Achille (1812-1861), a 
French historian and economist 

Author of a llistoire du Lmousin, 2 vols. (1845) 
and of a llistoire des Paysans en France (2 vols. 
1856). In this work he almostexclusively deals with 
the legal status of the French peasantry from the 
Roman Conquest to the French Revolution, prin- 
cipally to the l7th century ; their purely economic 
life, activities, etc., are not investigated. E. ca. 

LIABILITY, Limited. Tradingwith limited 
liability was sanctioned under the well-known 
maxim of Roman law, “Si quid univer- 
sitati dobetm’ singulis non debotiir nec quod 
dobet universitas singuli debent” (I). 3, 4, 7, 
§ 1). The members of a corporation were not 
liable for the corporation debts. Corporate 
rights, however, were rarely granted in ancient 
Rome for trade purposes ; Justinijiu’s Eigmt 
mentions as })rincipal instances of trading 
2 )artnerships with corporate rights tliosc “ vecti- 
galimn jmhlicarum . . . vcl aurifodinarum vel 
argentifodinarum”; “pistorum . . . et navi- 
culariorum” (D. 3, 4, 1 pr.). During the middle 
ages partnerships in which one partner was 
liable for a fixed sum only, known by the 
name of “commoJida” — wbenco the modern 
“commandite,” — is derived (see Commandite, 
SooiM EN),weroa favourite form of association. 
Trading companies with many characteristics 
of modern limited companies appear in Italy 
from the 12th century downward. The most 
pow'erful of those was the Genoese “Society 
delle comiwG o doi banchi di S. Giorgio” existed 
1407-1816 (see Banks, Eakly Euiiopean). 
The discoveries of the 16th century gave a fresh 
stimulus to corporate enterprise, and led to 
the formation of new companies with limited 
liability throughout Europe, among 'which the 
East India Company (g.-y.) was the most 
prominent. 

The legislation of the 19th century, which 
culminated in the English Companies’ Act 1862, 
made it possible to obtain corporate rights by 
mere registration and without the necessity of a 
Royal Charter or special Act. This led to an 
enormous expansion of limited liability enterprise 
in this country (as to the economical effect* 
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OH SHARES. The liabiiities 
m, abaxes in companies vary according to the 
iSatuto of the company and the special circnm- 
fctwaoea under which the shares are held. In 
companies with unlimited liability each share- 
holder is, in case of a winding up, liable to 
contribute without limit ; in companies incor- 
porated by charter the liability is determined 
by the terms of the charter, in many cases each 
shareholder in the event of a winding up is liable 
to contribute a sum eq^ual to the amount of his 
holding in addition to the amounts, if any, 
remaining unpaid on his own shares. In 
companies limited by shares a shareholder who 
has paid up the nominal amount of his hold- 
ing in cash is not liable for any further amount, 
unless the company issues bank-notes, in which 
case the shareholders are liable in the same 
way as if the company were re^stored as an 
unlimited company (see Companies Act 1879, 

§ 6). This rule is of practical importance in the 
case of companies registered in England, but 
havingbraneh establishments in foreign countries. 
If the shares are not fully paid the shareholders 
are liable for the amounts remaining unpaid ; and 
in the case of a winding up former shareholders 
jvre also liable, unless they have ceased to be share- 
holders for more than a year before the announce- 
ment of the winding up ; but their liability is re- 
stricted to debts incurred during the time of their 
membership, and they cannot be called upon for 
any contribution, unless the amount recoverable 
from the existing shareholders is insufficient to 
meet the debts owing by the company. 

The Companies’ Act of 1879, which was 
passed in order to enable unlimited companies 
to adopt limited liability — the failure of the 
City of Glasgow Bank and the consequent ruin 
of many of its shareholders having caused much 
misgiving among shareholders in banks gener- 
ally — has introduced the principle of “reserve 
liability,” viz. a liability which can be enforced 
in the case of a winding up only. Many of 
the large joint-stock banks had been established 
with unlimited liability, and had thereby been 
enabled to trade with a comparatively small 
capital. The act of 1879 enabled them to 
register as limited companies, and to increase 
their capital, on condition that the increased 
capital was not to be called up, except for the 
purpose of a winding up. This facility has 
been made use of to a very large extent, and 
the credit of the companies in question has, if 
anything, improved, as it has been generally 


thought that many wealthy and careful capital- 
ists who had refused to subject themselves to 
an unlimited risk, do not object to a definite 
though considerable liability and become share- 
holders in the re-constracte<l banks. Reserve 
liability may also be introdueotl by any limited 
company in respect of any part of ite uncalled 
capital (Companies Act 1879, § 5). 3iir. 
Justice Vaughan Williams in his appendix to 
the report of the Board of Trade Committee, 
on Company Law Reform, recommends that a 
compulsory reserve of this nature should in 
future be attached to uncalled capital generally 
(see Report, o. 7779, p. xxiii.) 

The original allottee and any subsequent 
holder with notice of shares credited as fully 
paid, ijc consideration of proj«rty transferred to a 
company, is liable to j)ay up the full amount 
unless an agreement relating to the issue of 
such shares was at the time registered at the 
registry of joint-stock comiuinios (Companies 
Act 1867, § 25). Persons selling property to com- 
panies in exchange for fully paid up shares are fre- 
quently not aware of this rule, which in tnis way 
causes some hardship, but is on the whole useful 

[Lindley, On Cmpanmf 6th ed. 1902.— 
Buckley, On the ComjHtnm Act.% 8th od. 1902. 
Palmer’s Company Law^ 5th e<L 2905. j 

B. S. 

LI. See Cash. 

LIARD, A copper coin worth throe DKitiEES 
or the quarter of a Sou, It was first coined 
under Louis XL The most probable derivatioif 
of the word, which is very uncertain, is from the 
name of a family in Danphine, where it was first 
nsed. The Hard continued to be a coin in ordinary 
droulation till the time of Louis Philippe. K. l. 

LIBER HOMO. A man who is personally 
free, as opposed to s«m«, a slave, and also, 
though in a far less marked way, to mllarmt 
as is exemplified by the Domesday entry : Uber 
homo , . . q%d modo effedm esi mihfm. 

The laws of Ina draw a wide distinction between 
the free maq and the dmw, fixing no wergild 
for the slaying of the latter. In Domesday the 
expression Uber homo is very comprehensive, 
covering even tenants in mplk^ and in one 
instance a thegn is strangely recorded as Iibffr 
homo ieinnm. Geographically, however, the 
survey limits the class in a singular way to 
three of the Danish counties, for 9985 out of the 
total of 10,097 liberi homines are concentrated 
in Horfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, as are also, with 
practically no exception, the 2041 liheri hmines 
commendati, freemen voluntarily placing them- 
selves undertheprotection of powerful barons and 
paying for the privilege. The unfree classes in 
the survey, the servi, bordarii, coscetSf and 
eotarii, and the villmi, who represent the 
ceorls in a more or less degraded form and have 
as a body only a qualified sort of freedom, 
amount to 222,486* Various unsatisfactory 
theori^ have been started to aoooxmt for the 
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practical absence of liberi homines from thirty- 
one of the English counties ,* but it is at least 
a curious coincidence that the bulk of them 
appear in the second volume of Domesday, which 
includes only ITorfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and 
is a digest of the original returns made on a 
slightly different plan from the first volume. 
Vinogradoff (p. 132), remarks that the conquest 
had cast free and unfree peasantry together into 
the one mould of villenage, while Bishop Stubbs 
adds that the Korman knight practically 
declined to recognise the minute distinctions of 
Anglo-Saxon dependence, and it is very probable 
that those who summarised the original returns 
for the first volume of the survey may have in- 
terpreted their instructions in a way adverse to 
claims of freedom. Eor further facts bearing 
upon this point, see Libbue Tenbktes. 

A Uhcr homo in possession of land was not 
bound to be in a tithing ; his wergild was 
usually 200s. ; his ordeal' was by hot iron ; but 
on the other hand he sometimes paid Mebohet. 
If he held land in villenage his status 
was not affected — indeed there fire eases in 
Domesday of knights who so held — but he 
could have no action at law against the lord for 
recovering or defending an nnfree holding. Sir 
H. Ellis shows that the vavassors who appear 
in the Suffolk part of the survey were reckoned 
in among the liberi homines^ and the class 
certainly holds the inferior thegns and the 
allodial tenants. It was of course recruited by 
manumissions, intentional and otherwise, for 
the nativus of Norman times, as Bishop Stubbs 
remarks, who could obtain admissipn into a 
merchant- gild in a town, and was unclaimed by 
his lord for a year and a day, became a freeman. 
The church favoured the liberation of the 
peasantry, and manorial usages caused the 
growth of a class of customary tenants, predeces- 
sors of the copyholders of a later day, who 
crept by degrees into the position of freemen, 
the process being favoured by the tendency to 
commute labour services for fixed rents, free 
land — ^land, that is, which provided rent not 
labour — ^was a continuous influence favouring an 
alteration in the personal status of its holders. 

The gradual rise of the peasantry to the 
absolutely free condition they reached in the 
days of Elizabeth and James I. is ably sketched 
in Hallam’s Middle Ages, o. viii. pt. 3. 

[Ellis, Introd, to Domesday, i. 54, 56 ; li. 488. 
— Kelbam, Domesday Book illusirated, 1787. — 
Stubbs, Qonstit Eist., i. 417, 428. — Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England, 1892. — Seebohm, English 
Village Gommimityi] B. h. 

LIBEEE TENENTES. Eree tenants or 
holders of portions of demesne land scattered 
over the open fields of a manor among the acres 
held in villenage. The expression lib&re tenem 
denotes primarily economic condition, a free 
tenure mainly by fixed money payment as 
opposed to the tenure of the mllanns, which | 


comprised base services — that is week- work, 
tallage often of uncertain amount, the payment 
of Mebohet and fines on sales of cattle ; but a 
libere tofiens was generally also a Libeb homo 
(g.v,), and was thus usually opposed in status 
to the unfreo oiaiivus or nisticus, who in his 
economic aspect was termed mllanus. Between 
these two classes there were grades of peasantry, 
free soemm, molmeti, and ce7isiMTii, who seem 
to have been more or less free in status. The 
difficulty of classification is further increased 
by the fact that villeins sometimes held free 
land, and by cases in which libere tenenfes, as 
in the Ely survey of 1277, paiil morchet and 
tallage, and attended boon -works with their 
labourers. On the other hand, the Extenfa 
Manerii of 4 Edw. 1. in the Statutes of the 
Eealm, only recognises libere or libe9'i tmenies, 
mstumarii, and cotters. 

There is only a doubtful trace of the term in 
Domesday (Kclham, p. 265, libere tenument), 
but there are some liberi tenentes on a manor 
in the fragment of a Domesday of St. Paul’s. 
There were none on this manor at the time of 
the great survey, though there were then twenty- 
four mllani. Ih 1 1 81 there were eighteen libere 
tenentes, and in 1222 there were thirty-four. 

In the lists of manorial tenants in the more 
complete of the returns called the Hxjhdbeb 
Rolls, about 1279, the libere tenentes emerge 
as a largo class clearly divided from Dillani, 
though the same man is sometimes seen to be 
included in the list of tenants in villenage, and 
in the roll of freeholders. That this did not 
affect his free status is, however, apparent from 
records as well as Ironi Bracton’s statement that 
the fact of holding a villein tenement does not 
make a free man a villein. 

The directions in the Extentn Manerii for 
taking the extents of manors are virtually the 
same as those in Fkta, which prescribe an in- 
quiry do libere tenentibm ; how many of them are 
within and without the manor ; the nature and 
tenure of their lands, whether by socage, military 
service, fee-farm, etc. ; which hold by charter ; 
what rents they pay ; whether they do suit at 
the lord’s court ; and what accrues to the lord 
at their death. These heads of inquiry render 
evident the legal position of the libere ten&ntes. 

As regards economic position, the contrast is 
between the libere tenms and the villanus, the 
free man on land which chiefly pays rent, and 
the man more or less unfiree on land which 
provides labour. 

[Bracton, i. p. 192, Rolls eel, — Meta, ii. c. 71. 
— EotuU Eundredorum, Record Conimission. — 
Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, i. pp, 63-66, 
237 n. — Seebohm, English Village Community, 
1884, pp. 33, 64, 86-89.— P. W. Maitland, Select 
Pleas in Manorial Courts, pp. 60-73, — Vino- 
gradoff, ViUainage in Engla^, 1892, pp. 202, 
203, 443.] B. tr. 

LIBERTUS, a freedman, i.e. a person who 
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LICENSES FOR SALE OF GOODS, ETC. 
S«6 Taxation, 

LICENSES, Histoky of, licenses idayed a 
large part in the financial system of tlio English 
monarohy* From tire 14th to the 16th centuries 
there was no dojmrtment of ciwil life in which a 
dispnsation from oLligatioiis, wliother of cus- 
tomary or statute law, could not be oltlained by 
the purchase of a license. Some of tlivse were 
issued upon the theory that tho subject matter 
was within tho prerogative of tho king as king 
(see the statute Ih rrm>*inii i% Iltriiia, in 
“Statutes of tlie Realm," i 2U>). Sach were 
those exempting from customs dues, tlio control 
of the ports being part of tho royal fu iictiuns. 
Others, such as licenses to enfeofT, not un- 
common in early times, wore granted by the 
king as feudal over-lord. Tho Rolls of Parlia- 
ment exhibit thoir astonishing variety. As to 
land, licenses w'ero granted for inortniain, for 
cutting wood by tho lord of a manor wthin 
a royal chase, for dealing with rovomions of 
land held in chief of the king, for enclosing and 
fortifying towns, for enclosing cornoterios, for 
alienating lands hold of the king, for building 
castles, for enclosing parks or woods, for con- 
structing conduits, and for founding chantries or 
religious houses. If a grant wore made of a 
market or fair, the right could not bo ti'a.nsforred 
by the grantee without tho king’s license. In 
this matter the system was adopted by the 
grantees themselves ; no merchant, for example, 
being allowed to trade at tlio fair at "Winchester 
without a license fi'om the bishop. \Y ardships 
being within tho prerogatiwo, niarriajgo of a 
ward of the king without liconso was an 
offence. A license was requisite to enable lords 
or commons to leave parliament; to send the jn'o- 
cious metals out of the kingdom ; to transact 
business by bills of exchange ; to leave th erealm ; 
to carry arms in '\yalos, or cross-bows and guns 
ill England. But those licenses which wore the 
most profitable, and which occasioned incessant 
disputes, were licenses remitting customs, and 
those poniiitting export or iiiiport coatrary to 
the tenor of statutes or of proclainatioa. 

Tlie principal licenses for export were those 
granted to wool merchants. With the e xception 
of north-country wools, the entire export was 
directed by statute to the staple of Calais (see 
Staple). The object of this was to provide, by 
the duties levied at the staple, for the main- 
tenance of the gaiTison, the mint, the fortifica- 
tions, and the civil administration of Calais and 
its dependencies. But it was frequently worlds 


the while of merchants to pay a liigh price to 
the king on condition of iH-iiig allovcd p» export 
staple goods elsewhere than to the staple ; for 
the staplers, straining thrir upporlunitks as 
monopolists, were aecu.stomcd to extort so high 
a price for wools as to leave a large protit to an 
exporting merchant whose guids had only been 
subject to the cost of the license to av«ud their 
exactions. To the king the tran.vailion fur- 
nished the advantage of re.idy money and 
independence of 2 mrliamentary control ; while 
tho nation in the long run had to supply the 
deficit created in the resource.^ of (Aihu-. Thebe 
licenses were, therefore, repeatedly declareil il- 
legal hyjmrliamentjhut persisted in by ^ul•l‘e.ssive 
sovereigns. Other lieense.s of a similar chanuter 
were those fur the export of sheep and horses, 
of corn, cheese, and Imtter, when these were re- 
strained either by statute tn* by proclamation, 
A conqjarison of tlie lirenses granted for the 
import of wine, during the reign of Henry TUI., 
seems to point to the conehision that the giunts 
were regulated, not by tho price of wine, lait by 
the iluctuations in the revenue. Tim Ih^mfsik 
JSfate ihyrrs confirm this view, for the recipients 
were frequently otlicials of the royal household 
or tradesmen who had supplied goods to the 
king, and who were by this means satisfied el 
thoir dtd»t. 

While from the point of view of the modem 
constitutioualiat, licenses iff exemption from 
statutes wore clearly illegal win-re those statutca 
expressly prohibited them, the contrary was 
hold by tho subservient Jutiges of Henry TIL 
The giwing independence of tho Comnnms in 
time suppressed tho system, but tho question 
of tho dbjHinsing |»owcr and of its limits was 
not finally settled till the revolution of IdSS 
(see Taxation). I. a, l. 

LICENSES (Continental waiA One of the 
clearest rules of International Law is that war 
puts an end to all commercial intercoursd 
between tho subjects of the Iwlligeront states. 
JSIoroover the cammerco of neutrals with the 
jiowors at war is subject to many reHtraints. 
But it is within tho comi«tence of cither of 
the hostile governments to remove or 8tw|«md 
any of the roHtrictions imponed u|«m comnierc© 
by tho laws of war ; and when this is done, 
the relaxation takes tho form of ikmm fo trade. 
Such licenses are ayrm or impikti. The 
latter, as being of comparatively aliglit import- 
ance, may be dismissed in a few words. An 
implied liceim to trade is given wdien the 
commander of a force in the enemy’s country 
issues a proclamation inviting the inhabitants 
to bring provisions and other commodities into 
his camp for sale. Express iimim are either 
general or special. Tlie former occur when 
permission, is granted to whole classes of iieople 
to trade in particular articles or at |mrfcieular 
places; the latter are granted to particular 
firms and individuals, and authorise them to 
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carry on a commerce described in the docu- 
ments they receive and limited by the condi- 
tions expressed therein. The best example of 
a general license on a large scale is found in 
the permission granted to British subjects at 
the beginning of the Crimean war, by Order in 
Council of 16tli April 1854, to trade with all 
unblockaded Russian ports in articles not 
contraband of war (see Halleck, Intmiuitimial 
Law, Baker’s ed., ii. 156 note). The Emperor 
Napoleon III. gave _ similar permission to 
French subjects, and the Russian government 
allowed free ingress to English and French 
goods, the property of English or French 
citizens, if brought in neutral vessels. These 
grants made such inroads on the ordinary rule 
of non-intercourse that .no special licenses were 
required during the war ; and so strong have 
commercial interests become during the present 
century, that in all probability similar permis- 
sions will be issued at the beginning of future 
wars between great trading nations, unless 
indeed private property at sea, not being con- 
traband or destined for a blockaded port, is 
exempt altogether from belligerent capture, as 
it was in the war of 1866, between Austria on 
the one side and Prussia and Italy on the 
other. Considerations such as these make an 
examination of the law of special licenses less 
important now than it would have been at 
the beginning of the present century. And it 
must be noted that the practically universal 
adoption of the rule that the neutral flag 
covers enemies’ goods, unless they are contra- 
band of war, has operated as a general permis- 
sion to all neutrals to engage in many kinds 
of ti’ade that were forbidden them by the 
older practice of nations. Thus the importance 
of licenses has been still further diminished. 
Nevertheless they played so prominent a part 
in the great continental war with revolutionary 
and imperial France, that it is necessary to 
describe both the circunistancea which led to 
their issue in enormous numbers, and the rules 
of law with regard to them which were enforced 
by the prize courts of the period, and are still 
referred to as authoritative in treatises on in- 
ternational law (see Pbolaration op Paris). 

The prohibitions and restraints by which 
both England and France endeavoured to 
injure one another through interference with 
the commerce of neutrals, culminated in the 
ililan and Berlin Decrees of Napoleon I., and 
the retaliatory British Orders in Council. 
The net result of these deplorable measures was 
that from the close of the year 1807 each of 
the two powers claimed the right to confiscate 
all ships, with some exceptions in favour of 
neutrals, that traded with the ports of the 
other or its allies. In addition Great Britain 
denounced the penalty of seizm^e and condem- 
nation against vessels which oanied a French 
mtificate of origin, in testimony that their 


cargoes did not cons^t of British goods, and 
France declared that she would regard as good 
prize any vessel which touched at any English 
port, paid any tax to the English government, 
or submitted to the search of an English cruiser. 
Those maritime measures were backed up on 
land by the Continental System {q.v.), which 
Napoleon developed out of the theories and 
tentative oflbrts of the Jacobinical leaders. 
He believed that it was possible to ruin Eng- 
land by excluding her manufactured goods and 
colonial produce from the continent of Europe. 
Wherever the arms or the diplomacy of Franco 
prevailed, the ports were closed against British 
commerce, and British goods found within the 
territory were destroyed. An enormous rise 
in the price of such commodities was the 
result, and a vast system of smuggling immedi- 
ately arose. The attempt to put it down by 
espionage and military violence had no little 
effect in rousing the most apathetic populations 
to resist French domination. Boiirrienne de- 
scribes in his Memoirs how the possession of 
a little sugar from an English West -India 
island was held to he a crime of the deepest 
dye, and punished ^vith terrible severity. But 
British colonial produce and British manufac- 
tured goods found their way into the continent 
of Europe in spite of all that French officers 
could, do under the strictest rules of military 
occupation. Hamburgh became a centi'e of 
a contraband trade with northern Germany, 
and Bourrienne gives an amusing account of 
some of the devices which were discovered and 
stopped. On one occasion an extraordinary 
increase in the number of funerals attracted 
attention, and on the hearses being searched 
they wore found to be full of English sugar. 
Yet so impossible was it to do without supplies 
which could come only from English sources 
or through English commerce, that Napoleon’s 
generals were sometunes obliged to trade sur- 
reptitiously with England in order to meet the 
needs of the forces under their command. 
Great Britain, too, felt the consequences of 
the dislocation of trade caused by the violence 
of the belligerents, though she did not sufler 
to the same extent as lier adversaries. The 
parliamentary debates of the period are full 
of the complaints of harassed interests and 
mined merchants. On both sides circum- 
stances were too strong for rulers. They 
were compelled to mitigate the severity of 
their restrictions by the grant of licenses to 
trade. These were issued in enormous numbers, 
cliiefly to their own subjects, but sometimes 
to neuti'als. The prize coui'ts of the belligerent 
powers were constantly employed in deciding 
cases connected \vith them ; and thus an 
elaborate law of licenses grew up. It will 
not he necessary to do more than give its 
main outlines, because in all probability much 
of its detail will never be wanted again. 
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'fke grant of a iiwnse «i not of ioveroigaty» 
wid mufit thewforo omanate from tha caatral 
iuthoritj of tlid lUt®, tb® !&w of ewb ooontry 
dooiding wl»t dopartmeat of ita gOTomment 
bw th® right to isiUd sucsh permissions. The 
only exosption to this ml© ia to be found in 
the right poasiwsd by all military or naval 
commanders, and all governors of oocupiod 
plaoea, to give licenses to trade \vithin the 
limits of their own commands. A state may, 
however, accept and ratify licenses given by 
subordinate authorities, in which case they 
acquire, by the fact of recognition, the validity 
they did not possess in their own nature. 
Licenses may be granted to enemies, to neutrals, 
or to subjects. Their eifect is to remove all 
personal disabilities duo to the war, in so far 
as such removal is necessary for tho duo con- 
duct of the trade allowed by the license. Thus 
an enemy subject may sue ami be sued in the 
courts of tlie country in resjicet of all matters 
connected with the transactions for which 
permission has boon given, though the rules 
of Intcniational Law allow the subjects of one 
belligerent no standing in the courts' of the 
other. But it must bo noted tlmt the jicsses- 
eion of a license from one Iwlligoront affords 
no protection against the warlike force of the 
other. Unless he, too, has allowed the trade 
in question, he may consider the jwssossion of 
a permit from his enemy as in itself ground 
for capture and condemnation. The trade 
must be oenduotod aocordlng to the terms of 
the license reasonably and equitably construed. 
A small excess in the quantity of the goods 
allowed will not vitiate the license, but a 
material change in their quality will cause the 
forfeiture of vessel and cargo. A license cannot 
be transferred unless it is made negotiable by 
. express words; but it may be ua^ by the 
agent of those on whose behalf it was granted, 
provided that he is named in its clauses. The 
employment of two or more small vessels 
instead of one large one will be allowed, but 
the use of an enemy ship instead of a neutral 
ship will be regarded as fatal. A license to 
send goods to a particular port covers the 
return voyage in ballast, and will even protect 
both ship and cargo if it was impossible to 
deliver the goods at the destination named. 
Stress of weather and other unavoidable causes 
will excuse delay in the termination of a voyage, 
but it must always be commenced at the time 
stated in the license, 

[The literature of this subject is very volumin- 
ous. 0. Eobinson’s Admiraity lUports give many 
of the British cases, and others win be found in 
the Admirodiy JR^orta of Dodson and Edwarda 
HautefeuiUe discusses licenses in the continental 
War from an ultra-French point of view, in his 
jDroiia et Devoirs des lifaiicm JS'‘eutres, Diacows 
PriMmmaiire. A vigorous presentation of an 
^glish view, almost equally biassed, will be found 
in the famous work, I'Par in Disguisa^ or the 


Fnxitds q/ ihe Xmirai fkgs, Tlie law of the 
matter is summarised in Ilalh*ck*s /M/fraoiiojioI 
JS«w, ch. XXX. ; Whoafoit’s DiiaiMfi >ml Ijm 
(Daua^s ed.), §§ 408-410, ami note 11*8; Hall’s 
ynternaHamil La\i\ § llk> ; Lawreiirr's 
miimal An article by liohc in the 

IlkUmml liewm for October 15111, on ‘‘Xapoleoa 
and English Commerce,” gives a clear and concise 
account of the confinental system ami its results.] 

T.J.t, 

LIEN (derived from the French word lim 
[T^t. tic) is the riglit to udain goods 

until jmyiiiont of a debt due Ity the owner of 
.the go<^s. It dilfcm from a right of pawn 
or pledge inasmudi m it dim not give a power 
of aalo to the por»m retaining the goods, By 
tho common law every one hsm a lien on aitkles 
delivered to him to work on for the amount 
of the value of such W4>rk. This is called a 
Hfiecific lien. Other lien® are created hy s|MseiaI 
agreement or usage of trmk ; the.se as a ruk are 
general lions, that is to say, they authiuke the 
detention of gowk in irt»|«uct of debts not 
8|»edfically incurred in relation to the goods. 
Baakora*, brokers*, and iniikeepera* liens Ijelong 
to this category. 

(Smith, Memtndiir Aoir, 11th tnl. HJOfi.- Coot^ 
On Mortijittj&s^ 7th wl. 1^04. | K. s. 

LIFE IKSUEAKCK. Bm Ixhuiunce. 

LIFE TABLES. See IssriiAJfeE. 

LIGHT GOLD AND SiLVEE COIN, 
WiTHnuAWAL or, rnoM CmcuLAttoK ik tuk 
United Kinodom and Colon iks* 

United Kingdmk-^OM Cmn, From 1S16, 
when the present gold currency wm Introduce*!, 
until 1842, the law of the United Kingdom as to 
withdrawing light gold coin from circulation 
require every fjerson rtceiving a sovereign below 
thelesst current weight C122'5 gra) to cut and 
return it to the tenderer, the latter having no 
alternative bat to suffer whatever loss the deflri- 
enoy in the weight involved This law wwtiaed 
practically inoperative. To carry it out would 
have required every fiersoK recoiving either a 
sovereign or half-sovereign to lumeas a delicate 
balance with which to test the weight of the coin. 
The Bank of England and some Government l)ii« 
were the only places where the law was not Iportd ; 
great care, therefore, was tekta by the public to 
prevent light gold colas from falling into the 
hands of the only institutions where it was liable 
to be cut Full-weight plecwt were also carefully 
selected for export and for melting fi»r industrial 
purposes. Hence the gold currency beeamt more 
and more exclusively composed of worn pieces. 

On 8th June 1842 a TroMury minute was 
issued directing that a letter should be adireesed 
to the Bank of England, ‘‘reqatstlng them to 
give public notice of their readiness to receive 
gold coin not being of the weight at which such 
coin ia authorised by law to be current, at the 
rate of jfiS ; 17 : 10| per ounce, and to transmit 
the same, when reoeivid, to the Mint, for re- 
ooinage.” From this date till 14th March 1845, 
a considerable recoinage of light gold coin ww 
undertaken by the Mint, the coin reoeiveti from 
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fclie Bank of England beiTig of 2,860,282 ozs. in 
weight, and £11,137,223 in value. 

During this recoinage the law that the loss 
arising £rom the lightness of the coins was charge- 
able to the last holder was strictly enforced. 
Much inconvenience was caused to the public by 
the endeavours of shopkeepers and others, who 
had to pay gold coin into their banking accounts 
in the ordinary course of business, to transfer this 
loss from their own to their customers’ shoulders. 
Persons with no accurate means of testing the 
weight of a coin would calculate its value in 
some rough way, and decline to receive the same, 
except at a reduction of 6d. or even Is. from its 
nominal value, though the actual deficiency in 
weight did not perhaps justify a deduction of more 
than half the amount thus estimated. 

Prom 1845 to 1870 the Bank of England 
received light gold coin from the public at 
£3:17: 6| per oz., the deduction of 4d. from the 
“Mint price” being made to cover the expense 
of the assay, of melting the coin into bars, and of 
sending these to the Mint. The mint at .that time 
declined to receive gold for coinage except in bars. 

On 1st August 1870 the regulations of the Mint 
were altered so as to permit it to receive light gold 
coins, in parcels of not less than £100, for re- 
coinage. The same mdght of gold was returned 
to the importer, coined at the rate of £3 : 17 : 10^ 
per ounce, fre& of chcurge. The bank, being thus 
relieved from the necessity of melting worn coin 
into bars, raised its price for the coins to 
£3 : 17 : 9 per ounce, or only l^d. less than the 
Mint price. The Mint required the importer of 
light gold coin to give two days’ notice, and to 
wait an indefinite time for the coin to be re-struck 
and returned. On the other hand the Bank of 
England paid for the coin on its receipt, and the 
public, in practice, found it more profitable to 
accept at once the Bank’s slightly lower price, 
than to incur the uncertainty connected with 
dealing directly with the Mint. This system 
remained in force from 1870 to 1889, during 
which time £21,421,697 in light gold coin was 
recoined at the Mint, the whole being received 
through the Bank of England. 

In 1889 an Act of Parliament was passed 
directing the withdrawal of all gold coins issued 
before the present reign, at the expense of the 
State (see Demonetisation). This was the first 
time Parliament reco^ised the duty of the -State 
to relieve the last holder of a light gold coin from 
the cost of defraying the loss on its withdrawal. 
This principle was re-affirmed by the Coinage Act, 
1891 (54 & 55 Viet. c. 72), which provides 
that all light gold coins except those fraudulently 
dealt with shall be exchanged at full nominal 
value. Section 1 (sub-sect 3) defines a greater 
deficiency ip weight than three grains per piece as 
pim&fam evidence of illegal treatment. 

By 31st December 1910, when this act had 
been in operation for about thirteen years, a 
very considerable improvement had been effected 
in the gold currency circulating in the Uhited 
Kingdom, which, generally speaking, had been 
placed in a satisfactory condition. The following 
amounts of light sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
had been withfrawn from circulation : — 


To 31st December 
1910. 

Amount with- 
drawn. 

Loss through 
deticiency of 
weight. 

Sovereigns 

Half-sovereigns 

£36,602,000 1 
27,698,000 * 

£362,791 

492,788 

£64,200,000 

£855,579 


Steding^using Colonies. — Gold Coin. In Cape 
Colony, Natal, and Fiji, colonies in which the 
Coinage Act 1870 is in force, the law is the same 
as in the United Kingdom. No special airange- 
ments exist in the remaining sterling-using colonies 
for the renewal of the gold coinage. In 1890, 
however, when pre- Victorian gold coins were 
demonetised, the Australian branches ot the Mint 
were authorised to exchange such pieces at 
full nominal value, and there can be little doubt 
that a similar arrangement would be made in tlie 
event of the re-coinage of gold which is now in 
progress being brought to a close. For the 
present, it is open to colonists to export light gold 
coin to this country, for iJresentation at the Bank 
of England for exchange. 

United Kingdom. — Silver Coin. The silver 
currency of the United Kingdom consists of token- 
coins, on the issue of which a profit accrues to the 
State.' On the withdrawal of these coins, therefore, 
a loss is necessarily incurred. In England and 
Wales new silver coin is issued to the public, and 
worn silver coin withdrawn from circulation 
through the medium of the Bank of England. 
The Bank of Scotland and the Bank of Ireland 
perform the same service in Scotland and Ireland 
respectively. 

Sterling-nsing Colonies. — Silver Coin. Worn 
silver coin circulating in colonies is collected by 
the Colonial Governments and shipped to London 
for exchange at its lull nominal value. In addi- 
' tiou to the loss on its recoinage, the Home Govern- 
ment bears the expense of the freight of such 
coin from the various colonies to Ijondon. 

Loss on witMromal of mm Silv&r Coin. The 
total amount of worn silver coin, from both the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies, exchanged at 
the Royal Mint at its full nominal value, the 
loss on which has been defrayed by the British 
government, has, from 18S1 to 1910 inclusive 
been as follows : — 



Worn silver coin. 

Loss. 

1861-70 
1871-80 
1881-90 
1891-1900 : 

1901-1910 

£1,131,900 

2,680,090 

2,663,622 

3,300,962 

4,846,055 

£156,110 
314,124 
324,866 
337,634 
420,945 ■ 


The silver coin issued and withdrawn from' 
circulation in the colonies from 1872 to 1910 
was as follows : — Issued, £15,263,555, withdrawn, 
£933,218, net issues, £14,320,337. 

Colonies in which sterling currency is not used 
bear the loss which arises from the wear of the 
coins in circulation, but at the same time, what- 
ever seignorage accrues on the issue of the 
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snbsidiary pieces is an a^ldition to tine colonial ’ 
ro¥cuae* 

Tlie imperial bronse coinage, first issued in 
1S0O, is as yet subject to no conditions as to 
withdrawal from circulation when worn. 

[S« A nmal of tJw Dqmty Master and 

Gmptrolter qf ike Mint ] F. B. A, 

LBIIT 0? OREBIT. See Ceedit. 
LIMlTATIOiN’, Statutes oe. *‘Time is 
A power tihe influence of which the human 
mind cannot resist ; what has existed for a 
long time seems fixed and unchangeable, for 
the very reason that it has existed so long ; it 
would he a public evil if this belief were allowed 
to result in disappointment” (Windscheid, 
Pomdekteoi, i. § 101). The principle thus stated 
by one of the most eminent modern writers on 
law has been recognised in all countries and at 
all times. The lapse of time in all legal systems 
creates rights and extinguishes rights, or at least 
the power to enforce them. In the earlier Roman 
law mimpio, the acquisition of property by 
long enjoyment, was distinguished from prae- 
scriptiOy the baning of the remedy for the 
enforcement of a right in consequence of lapse 
of time ; but the two principles gradually be- 
came merged together, though in some systems 
of law they are still distinguished by dilferent 
names {e.g. JSrsiUung and FerjShrung in Gor- 
man). In England the object of law, as estab- 
lished by the Statutes of Limitations, is not 
so much to create possessory titles — although 
this result in most cases is obtained incidentally 
— as to bar the remedy of persons who, through 
ignorance or neglect, have failed to exercise 
their rights for a considerable period- The 
length of the period depends on the subject 
matter of the right. The right to recover 
chattels, rights arising under simple contracts, 
and rights to claim damages for wrongful actions, 
are, as a general rule, all barred after the lapse 
of six years, hut damages for assault and other 
similar torts cannot be recovered after the lapse 
of four years, and a person slandered by spoken 
words loses his remedy if he allows two years 
to elapse without making use of his remedy. 
Time does not run against infants or lunatics ; 
they may respectively bring their actions within 
six years after attaining full ago or recovering 
their sanity ; absence beyond seas on the part 
of the plaintiff is no longer a ground for depriv- 
ing a defendant of his right to rely on the 
statute, but if the defendant is absent from the 
United Kingdom the operation of the statute 
is interrupted. A written acknowledgment of 
a debt or any payment of principal or interest 
from which the existence of the debt can be 
clearly inferred is also sufficient to prevent it 
from becoming barred (21 Jao. I. c. 16 ; 19 & 20 
Viet. c. 97, §§ 9-15 ; 4 & 6 Anne, c. 16). 

Rights arising under sealed contracts are not 
barred before the expiration cf twenty years, 
and with respect to these rights there are rules, 


similar to those mentioned above, as to the 
interruption of the operation of the statute by 
acknowledgment or by the fact that the creditor 
is an infant or a lunatic k 4 Will. IV. c. 42). 

The right to recover laitti must be exercised 
within twelve years from the time that tlie 
right accrties, unless the |H»r8on entitled is 
under the disability of infancy or insanity; 
but even in the event of disability the lapse 
of thirty ycara is sufficient to take away the 
right to recover. It should, however, be pointed 
out that, even irrcapectivel}’ of tlie jwasihility 
of disability, a person having been in jwsaession 
of land for a period exceeding Iwtdve years is 
not thereby made secure against interruption. 
If, for instance, a person having a life interest 
in land purports to sell the fee simple, the 
purchaser and any subsequent purchaser may 
be ejected within six years from the time at 
which the person entitled after the expiration 
of the life interest becomes entitletl in possession. 
Thus, if the tenant for life is twenty-one at 
the time of his fraudulent sale, and dies at the 
age of ninety-one, seventy- five years of undis- 
turbed possession may not suffice to prevent an 
ejectment (8 & 4 Will IV. c. 27 ; 87 & 38 
Viet. c. 67). 

The statutes of Imntation are not applicable 
to equitable rights, excepting equitable interests 
in land, but the courts of eqtnty have, except 
in the cases of trust and fraud, adopted rules 
analogous to those of the statutes in question. 
As regards timsts, the former law was that no 
lapse of time prevented beneficiaries from recover- 
ing damages against trustees for breaches of 
trust, — however innocent, «,y. unauthorised 
investments; but since 1888 tnistees, unless 
they have been guilty of fmtid, or appropriatetl 
trust property for their own benefit, are entitled 
to plead lapse of time (Tnmtee Act, 1888, § 8), 
and directors of companies, who were fonnerly 
held to come under the same rules as trustew 
in respect of the statutes of limitation, are en- 
titled, as well as trustees pr(q> 0 r, to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of thi-s innovation {n 
Land Allotment Company [1894] 1 Chancery 
6 1 6). There are special rales aa to the limitation 
of proceedings directed against the crown, and 
of penal actions to which it is unnecessary to 
refer in detail. 

Speaking generally, tlie statutes of limitation 
bar the remedy but do not destroy the right, 
but as regards real property the efiect of the 
lapse of time is a divesting of title or a trans- 
ference of title to somebody else (see Bawkins 
V, Lord Penrhyn, 4 Appeal Cases, 51). 

[Darby and Bosanquet, Statutes of LimUatim^ 
2ud edition, 1899.] E. s. 

LIMITED COMPANIES. See Joint-Stock 
Companies. 

LIMITED LIABILITY ACTS. See Lia- 
bility, Limited. 

LINGUET, Simon Nicolas Henri (1786- 
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1794), a clever Frencli barrister, Mstorian, and 
journalist, threw himself into tlie midst of the 
political and philosopMcal conti’oversies of his 
time, under the inipulse of an innate and 
quarrelsome love of contradiction. Although 
he took good care to remain quiet during the 
Keign of TeiTor, he perished on the scafiold. 

Lmguet assailed the Physiocrats in his BJip(mse 
mu docUiifs modm(£B . . . cmc la refutation du 
system des pMlosophes konomistes (London, 1771). 
In his pamphlet on bread and corn, Du Fain et 
du BU^ London, 1774, reprinted in 1789 under 
the title Du Commerce des Grains^ edition aug- 
menUe d'une Lettre but U merite politique et 
phyBique dupain et du hU (On the corn trade, with 
a letter on the physical and political properties of 
bread and corn) he wages war against the con- 
sumption of bread, which he calls a slow poison. 
He was also opposed to the cultivation of potatoes, 
which might acquire the fearful qualities of corn. 

His following works may also he mentioned : 

Annalespolitiques^ cimleset litt^auresduXVlXF 
Sikle, London, 1777-1792, xix. vols. — La IHme 
Roy ale a/oec des reflexions sur la contrebande, 1764, 
reprinted under the title of L’Impdt territorial, 
1787. — TraiU des Canaux navigaUes, 1769. — 
inflexions des Six Corps de la Ville de Paris sur la 
suppression des Jurandes, 1776 (Keflections of the 
Six Parisian Corporations on the Abolition of 
Crafts). 

[Cruppi, Tin Amcat-journaliste au XVllF 
SUde, Lmguet, Paris, 1895.] jb. ca. 

The attack on Montesquieu made by Linguet 
in La TMoHe des lois driles (1767), provoked a 
reply from the abb6 Moiiellet in La Thkrie du 
paradoxe, which Linguet, always prepared for 
controversy, answered in La TMorie du libelle, ou 
Vay't de calomnier avec fruit, 

LIPS, Alexander (1779-1838), was a 
professor of political and economic sciences in 
the university of Marburg, who at the same 
time superintended the management of his own 
estate of Marlofstein, where he foiinded an 
agricultural school. 

Professor Roscher calls him a queer fellow 
{ein wmid&rlicher Kauz) and in fact, the' 
proposal brought forward in his Universal 
Peace (der allgermirhe Friede), 1814, to abolish 
the hitherto military foundation of nobility, 
and to give it a basis purely according to popu- 
lation, is rather startling; the titles to be 
conferred were to be in strict proportion to 
the number of people sustained by each new 
nobleman. Lips is thus one of the last repre- 
sentatives of ih.epqpulationistic school, which was 
so powerful in Germany in pre-Malthusian days. 

Lips was most active in insisting on the 
necessity of spreading agricultural education, of 
breaking up entails, and of abandoning fallows 
and the three-field system for intensive modes 
of cultivation and the breeding of cattle. 

But his attention was not monopolised by 
the improvement of cultivation, and although 
ihvoiirable to free trade as a principle, he 
considers protection to be indispensable to 
VOL. II. 


infant indnstries. In this respect, he is a 
harbinger of List. 

Lips was a copious writer on topics of the day. 
He published, 1813, a StaatsvMsenscliaftslehre 
Oder Encyclopadie und Methodology der Staats- 
wissenschafi, in which the state is presented asr 
the rightiul interpreter of human reason ; his 
main economic work is : Deutschland'' s Ociconomie, 
ein Versuch zur Ldsung der Frage, uAe kann 
Deutschland zu lohnendem Ackerbau, blulrnider 
Industrie und wirksam&m Handel gelangen ? 
(Germany’s economy ; an attempt to solve the 
question how Germany can secure a remunerative 
agriculture, flourishing manufactures, and au 
effective trade), 1830. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Ode. in Deutschland, 
pp. 992-993.] E. ca. 

LIQUID ASSETS are cash, and such other 
parts of a banker’s assets as can be instantly 
converted into cash. A banker’s assets are 
generally divided under the following heads ; 

1. Cash. 4. Bills of Exchange. 

2. Money at Call. 5. Loans and Ad- 

3. Government Securi- vances. 

ties. 6. Premises. 

Of these the first three are usually reckoned as 
liquid assets, but cash alone is really liquid, 
whilst aH the others are so in more or less degree. 
It is necessary to observe, too, that their degrees 
of fluidity will depend upon the extent to which 
they might he required to be converted, and 
the conditions under which the operation would 
have to be performed. In times of prosperity 
and confidence, securities of a miscellaneous 
character can generally be })romptly turned into 
cash, hilt there are other times when consols 
alone are saleable. Another consideration arises 
with regard to “money at call." As an asset 
in the balance sboct of a single bank it is only 
second to actual cash, but in the aggregate, as 
appearing in the accounts of all the banks in a 
city, it has quite a diflerent character. It is 
money lent to brokers against bills of exchange 
and other securities, and each broker relies on 
his being able to repay his debt to one bank by 
obtaining an advance from another. Thus the 
reduction of money at call in the accounts of 
one bank means the increase of the same item 
with another. Hence it might be that at a time 
of panic the liquid character of the whole asset 
would disappear, and it would bbno more liquid 
than the bills or securities against wbicb it bad 
been lent. Ultimately, the fluidity of these assets 
depeflds largely upon the conditions under which, 
legal tender notes are issued. Bills of exchange, 
though not usually reckoned as liquid, have 
some advantages of their own in this respect. 
They really represent floating capital, i.e. 
capital shortly replaceable by the results of its 
investment, and are therefore always gi’adually 
liquidating themselves. K. w. b. 

[G, Bao, The, Country Banker, 1886, and later 
editions, — H. Inglis Palgrave, Notes on Bank-. 
ing,^Z7Z. — Bankers* Magazine, London, passim.] 
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LIQUIDATED DAMAGES— LI QUI DATION 


LIQIT!)ATEI) DAMAGES. Wh©T« tU 
imrtiea to a coatmofc agree that a fixed sum 
will be paid as dami^ for its breaeli in ease a 
breach ooouis. Hie objeot of snoli an arrange- 
ment is to secure the due perfonnance of the 
contract and to a^oid the necessity of resort- 
ing to a court in case of breach in order 
to have the amount of damages ascertained. 
The courts of equity disregarded the aiTanp- 
ment of the parties and introduced a distinction 
between liquidated damages and penalties. 
Where the primary intention of the jmrties 
was that if the particular act was not done, 
the fixed sum was payable, such sum was re- 
garded as liquidated damages ; but where the 
primary intention was to secure the doing of 
some act and the fixed sum was merely the 
machinery for securing that the act would be 
done, such sum -was then regarded as a penalty, 
and the court, instead of ordering such sum to 
be paid, might award a reasonable compensation. 
The courts of common law did not recognise 
the distinction, but the result of the 8 & 9 Will, 
III. c. 2, § 8, was that where the court held 
the sum fixed to be in the nature of a penalty, 
the actual damage suifered only could ho 
recovered ; but if it was not a penalty, the 
amount agreed was payable. 

[Mayne on DaTnages, Loudon, 1894.~Story’8 
EquUg Jurisprudence, London, 1892. — White and 
Tudor’s Leading Oases in Equity, London, 1896, 
for a summary of the principles on which the 
courts proceed in determining whether a fixed 
sum is a penalty or not.] J. b. o. m. 

LIQUIDATION. The term ‘ ‘ liquidation ” is 
usually applied to the dissolution or winding 
up of a company incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment in the manner prescribed by such act. 
An unincorporated company can be dissolved 
under the articles prescribed by its deed of 
settlement or by a court where the business 
cannot be carried on as intended, and a com- 
pany incorporated by charter may be dissolved 
in the manner therein provided. But where a 
company is incorporated by act of parliament 
it cannot, without the assent of the legislature, 
be dissolved at the will of its members ; and as 
a corporation is distinct from the persons com- 
posing it, the death or lunacy or hankruptoy 
of a member does not affect the existence of 
the body corporate. Acts of parliament were 
passed from time to time to give courts 
of baukraptcy jmisdiction over incorporated 
trading companies and to enable such courts to 
apply the assets to the payment of debts. 
Jurisdiction was also given to the Court of 
Chancery to compel members of a bankrupt 
company to contribute to the discharge of the 
company’s debts where the assets were in- 
sufficient to pay the creditors in Ml. The 
drawbacks of these acts were: (1) that notwith- 
standing the winding up of a company the 
creditors might take proceedings against any 


shareholder for the full amount of his debt ; 
(2) the creditore had to procoeti against the 
company in bankruptcy, and iVequently there 
arose a conflict between the e<tui1s of tapiity 
and of bankruptcy ; (8) the shartiiolders could 
not initiate proceedingn to diswdve the com- 
pany ; and (4) the expeuHt* of taking pro- 
ceedings was very gi'<‘aL Between 1856 and 
1858 some of these defivts were removed, and 
at length in 186‘i the Oom|%nieH Act 1862 (25 
& 26 Viet. 289) was i»asscd to consolidate and 
improve the law. Under this act three modes 
were provided for winding up a company : (1) 
conipuLsorily, i.r. by the court ; (2) voluntarily, 
f.e. by the shareholders without tlie interven- 
tion of the court,* ami (3) voluntarily hut sub- 
ject to the supervision of the cmirt. 

tVhou a company re.so!vcH lo go into liquida- 
tion or IB ordered to be wound up, a pcr.'jon is 
a})pointed licpiidator whoso duty it is to collect 
all the assets, to pay all debts, and to distribute 
any surplus amoiigst tins Bhareholdei's-- <lue pro- 
vision being nuulo for the imyinent of all costa. 
When the affairs of the company are finally 
wound up, the court makes an onier dissolving 
tho company, and notice of this order is given 
to the registrar <d‘ joint stock companies, who 
makes a minute in his hooks to tho otlect that 
tho company is ^lissolvod. 

In 1875 an important stop w'm taken by tlie 
legislaluro with tho object of a.Hsimiliiting the 
law of winding up to tho law of bankruptcy. 
The Judicature Act 1875 (88 A 39 Viet, c.77) 
provided that as far as the rights of sccuroil 
and unsecured creditore, and os to the debts and 
liability provoable, and as to tho valuation of 
annuities, etc., tho same ruh's should prevail on 
winding up as in bankruptcy. In 1890 a 
further step w'as taken by tlio Coinjtaiiies (wind- 
ing up) Act 1890 (53 A 54 Viet. c. 63), whicli 
was passed for tho object of introtiucing into 
the winding up of companios tho same pro- 
cedure as that which prevailed in bankruptcy, 
and of subjecting the administrativo acts of 
liquidators to tho control of a government 
department. It was allcgt‘d that mider the 
system, which allowed the petitioning creditor 
to practically nominate tho liquidator, tho 
assets wore wasted in unnecessary costs whilst 
the liquidation was urmeceswirily prolonged 
(see Debate in House of Commons* 28 Feb. 
1890). Under the act of 1890, the official 
receiver in bankruptcy is tho official liquidator 
of companies ; inquiries are of necessity insti- 
tuted as regards tho manner in which the affairs 
of the company have been carried on j whilst 
the board of trade is charged w*ith the duty of 
seeing that the liquidator faithfully perfoims 
ha duties. 

The effects and the advantages of an official 
administration in the case of liquidation of 
companies are discussed in the re^xirts of the 
board of trade under section 29 of the Compani^ 
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Iwiiiding lip) Act 1890, publislied iii 1893 and 
1894, and in tbe Report, published in 1893, of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into limits of tlie action of the board of 
trade as regards the liquidation of companies. 

j. E. c. M. 

LIQUIDATOR («) Provisional (b) Oeficial. 
(a) Previous to 1891 tlie court at any time after 
tbe presentation of a petition for winding up 
niiglit appoint a provisional liquidator, tliough 
it was not usual to do so until the hearing of 
the petition. The object of the appointment 
was to protect the assets of the company ; the 
order of appointment always stating what 
he was to do. Under the Gompanies Act of 
1890 the only person who can now act as pro- 
visional liquidator is the official receiver. Upon 
the making of an order to wind up a company 
he becomes ex-officio provisional liquidator, but 
may be appointed as such if necessary at any 
time after the ju'esentation of a petition. 

(6) When no other person is appointed liquid- 
ator in a compulsory winding up, the official 
receiver becomes liquidator ; in a voluntary 
winding up the shareholders appoint their ovm 
liquidator. A liquidator acts subject to the 
control of the committee of inspection, of the 
shareholders, and of the board of trade and of 
the comt. With the consent of the committee 
he can, carry on the business of the company 
and bring or defend actions, and compromise all 
claims. But he can without such consent sell 
the property of the company, collect assets, and 
distribute dividends. The directions of the 
shareholders override any directions of the com- 
mittee. In matters of administration, the 
liquidator is controlled by the board of trade, 
and as far as his legal powers are concerned he 
is subject to the control of the courts. 

j. e. c. m. 

LIQUOR LAWS. British legislation for the 
regulation of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
practically begins with 9 Geo. IV., and has 
been subject to modifications and extensions, 
down to the present time. In some respects 
legislation is more advanced in the British 
colonies and in certain portions of the United 
States than it is in the mother-country. In 
Great Britain Sunday closing is partial, where- 
as it is very general in the colonies ; while the 
principle of Local Option (q,v,) has obtained 
ill many colonies, and even total prohibition in 
certain distiTcts of America. Great improve- 
ments were made in the licensing laws by the 
acts of 1872 and 1874, though they contain 
only a part of the statute law with regard, to 
licensing. It has been remarked that a more 
thorough reform of the laws would have been 
effected by an act repealing all existing statutes 
and re-enacting their provisions in a codified 
form. As matters stand, it is difficult to grasp 
in full scope and detail the spirit of the 
numerous existing enactments. The Act of 


1872 introduced by Henry Austin Bruce, home 
secretary, afterwards Lord Aberdare, is the 
principal act. It does not apply to Scotland, 
however, and only partially to Ireland. Severe 
penalties are imposed by the act on the illicit 
sale of liquor, on drunkenness in any public 
place or liighway, upon permitting drunkenness 
or gambling, or the harbouring of prostitutes 
on licensed premises, upon harbouring constables 
on such premises during thoir hours of duty, 
and upon bribing or attempting to bribe them. 
Tbe act further fixed the hours of closing, but 
empowered the local authority to grant exemp- 
tions from them when the convenience of many 
persons engaged in lawful business so required. 
Any licensed person, on a third conviction for 
oironces against the act, is to forfeit his licence, 
and to be disqualified for five years, and liis 
premises for two years, from receiving another ; 
but a conviction more than five years old is not 
to be taken into account for the purpose of 
increasing any penalty. In every distiict a 
register of licences is to be kept showing 
particulars of all convictions, etc., which shall 
be open to inspection by any ratepayer, holder 
of a licence, or owner of licensed premises. 
A licensing committee of not less than three 
members is appointed annually by the justices 
in counties and boroughs. In boroughs, how- 
ever, licences must bo confiiined by the body of 
justices who would, but for the act, have been 
authorised to grant licences. An annual value 
is fixed by the act for all licensed premises 
according to their situation. Penalties under 
the act are recoverable by summary conviction, 
subject to an appeal to quarter sessions. Ho 
justice can take part in administering tlie act 
who lias any beneficial interest in tlie manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
act of 1874 modified that of 1872 as regards 
the hours of closing and other points, many of 
the modifications being of a mitigatory ciiar- 
acter. Thb statutes relating to the drink 
traffic embrace provisions with regard to the 
grant of licences, the qualifications of premises 
for a licence, the powers of licensing authorities, 
the transfer and removal of licences, protection 
of owners, the conduct and closing of premises, 
offences against public order, legal proceedings, 
refreshment houses, liabilities of innkeepem, 
brewers’ licences, and vaiious minor details 
touching the traffic. The public revenue is 
largely fed by the excise duties and licences. 
Pitt fnst produced a general scheme of excise 
in 1784, and this was embodied in the 
Consolidation Act of 1826, which forma the 
basis of the existing law. The malt duty was 
abolished in 1880, but brewers and distillers 
must still take out an excise licence, and pay 
duty on everything manufactured. A licence 
is also necessary to wholesale or retail dealers 
in beer, spirits, or wine. By the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 the duties on retailers’ licences 
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wf© tranaferred to tlie county councEs, . An net 
of 18 SO allowed beer liwncw to be taken out 
without ap|>lioation to the magistrate®, but later 
acta brought all beer-houses and refreshment- 
hous« under their control Special sessions 
are held once a year under the General Licensing 
Act of 1828, for the grant and renewal of licences, 
and at more fre<iuent intervals for dealing with 
applications for transfers. Tlie Wine and Beer- 
house Act of 1869 defines the regulations with 
regard to licences for the sale of drink to be 
consumed off the premises. In Scotland, the 
Home Bruinmond Act of 1828 rogitlates the 
general licensing arrangements, but tho Forbes 
MaoKenzie Act of 1853 (amended in 1862 and 
1867) provided a new form of magistrates’ 
certificate, which prohibited the sale of liquor 
between 11 p.m. in large towns, or 10 ?.m. in 
the country, and 8 a.m., and during tho whole 
of Sunday. The Irish licensing laws are similar 
to those of England, but with some modiiieations 
in favour of the publican. An act of 1874 
introduced six-day licences, and in 1878 an- 
other act enforced total Sunday closing except 
in tho five largest towns. The liquor regula- 
tions prevailing in tho (solonios are very diverse. 
Hew Zealand and Queensland are the two 
Australasian colonies with full powers of local 
option, but the privilege has been little used. 
Limited option prevails in the other colonics 
with the exception of Tasmania. In South 
Africa stringent legislation exists against tho 
sale of intoxicants to natives, hut there are 
frequent complaints that it is not sufliciontly 
enforced. As regards whites, the laws are in- 
efficient Legislation in the crown colonies on 
the drink traffic is very varied, local option 
being met with as well as Snnday closing and 
the prohibition of the sale of drink to minors. 
The imperial parliament has periodically dis- 
cussed the liquor question as affecting India 
and’ Ceylon. Canada has a local option law 
known as the Scott Act (1878), under which 
localities can close, by a majority of votes, all 
licensed premises without compensation ; but 
when public opinion changes in any district 
the suppression may be reversed. Speaking 
generally, restrictive laws prevail in some form 
throughout the whole of the Dominion, while 
in the North-West Territories there is total 
prohibition. Throughout the larger portion of 
Canada, tho United States, and some of tho 
Australasian colonies, two important provisions 
prevail, under one of which tho relatives of 
any person who comes to his death through 
intoxicating liquor may sue the seller for 
damages ; while under the other both magis- 
trates and the relatives of intemperate persona 
may notify the sellers of drink not to supply 
it to such persons. This latter power is now 
being adopted in many colonial liquor acts. In 
many states of the American Union prohibitive 
legislation, as the Maine liquor law, obtains, 


and in othenstho in adopted. 

Alike in Groat Britain and tlio oolonirs public 
sentiment grows in favour Irgiskfion wluoh 
shall strike still furtber at tin* growth of the* 
liquor traffic (soc OoTHEMiniu; Sv.stem), 

Recent anis pasHod are tho Liornsiug Amend- 
ment (Scotland) Act IHIU, tho H.-ddljud In- 
ehriatea Act, 1898, tho Borr Ui‘taih>rrt’ and 
Spirit Grocora’ Retail Licencoa (Ireland) Act 
1900, and the Licoiwing Actatvf B.HViand 1901. 
The act of 1902 contains exi'ollenl provisions 
in re.speet to dninkcnnof'H, the grattling of 
licencea, and the hetfer regnlatimi of <*iubs, 
hut faila to einhoslv many rectnnnn'ntlations 
eonfaininl in the tw<i Keporta of the Royal 
Coiuiniaaion on LieeiiHing Laws pre-entcd in 
1899, including entire Sunday cloning, Local 
O mox, and, in pnrtienlur, a large reduction 
in the number of licensed premises. This laat 
point is met by the act of 1904, which intro- 
dnccs compensation for iicences wiilnlrawn for 
reasons other than misconduct, or unsuitahility 
of prcmisi's. etc. A large reduction of licences 
1ms followciL This act also greatly assists tho 
movement to abolish the tieil •house system, 
A Licensing: Bill introduced in 1908 falM 
to paas, Tlic (fiahlmiV 1*411 1908 excludes 
children under 14 from public.bonws. The 
Public-House Trust movenumt since 1902 has 
endeAvoured to get public- houses into public 
hands, to eliminate private profit, to maintain 
public-houses as refreshment ami not drinking 
saloons, to provide counter-attmcti«uw and only 
the most wholesome articles, anti to estahlish 
canteens on large public works. In 1909 the 
Liquor Licences were increased by £2,600,000. 

[Spoffor4 ri wmbaa Fimn- 

PolUkal^ 1879-84.-~-CA<n‘iiera, 
voL vi. — Jiaz^ir$ Anmmi, — Dewar, liquor 
Lam for Jmtim* 

Mconomk Beptemkr 1902.] a a. a. 

LIRA (Italiaii coin). The eqitiviiknt of tlw 
French franc (see Fmxc). 

LIST, Frieukioh (1789-1846), waa the son 
of a re3i>ectabio tanner at Ileutlini^en. Not 
liking his fatlier's busiuow, h® Ijfcame a clerk 
in tlie publio service. He continual a diligent 
course of self-culture, and already in 1816 had 
risen to the post of ministerial under-weretary. 
The king of Wiirtemberg, being dwirous of 
calming popular sfrervesetnee in his State by 
liberal concessions, made Von Mangenheim his 
chief minister. List warmly supported the 
reform movement, and was appointed in 1817 
professor of oconomica and ’‘Staatapraxis** in the 
university of Tubingen. On the fall of the 
minister, List, having acted as adriser of the 
recently - founded society of trade and manu- 
factures, which aimed at tlje abolition of internal 
duties as an impediment to commerce, was 
obliged in 1 81 9 to resign his professowhip. He 
was elected a member of the Wiirtemberg 
chamber, and worked mmestly for an extension 
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of self-government, for tlie introduction of jipy- 
trial and publicity of proceedings in criminal 
cases, for the sale of the domains, and other 
reforms. He was in consequence expelled from 
the chamber and condemned to a ten months’ 
imprisonment, from which he was released on 
promising to quit the country. He then emi- 
grated to America, where he remained from 1825 
to 1832, was successful as a journalist and as 
a speculator in coal and railways, and acquired 
favour with the Pennsylvanian manufactui'ers 
by his Outlines of American Tolitical Economy, 
1827, which contained a defence of protective 
duties. After having been employed on a 
mission to Paris, he became in 1832 United 
States’ consul, first at Leipzig, and afterwards 
for Baden. On his settlement in Germany he 
devoted himself to the advocacy of a railway 
system for that country, to which, at the time, 
many interests and prejudices were opposed; 
and really gave a powerful impulse to its con- 
struction. He threw himself somewhat later 
into the agitation for a Zollvehein, and contri- 
buted greatly to its success by his ardour and 
eloquence. With this practical movement his 
name must always be closely associated, and 
through it, with the history of Germany. He 
was personally ill-supported by the pubHo, and 
had to struggle with financial difficulties ; and, 
bodily disease and suffering being added, he sank 
under the burden, and died by his own hand 
30th November 1846. 

Germany owes List a gi’eat debt of gratitude 
for tlie services he rendered in the promotion 
of her material prosperity. When residing in 
America, he said that his own country always 
lay in the baekgi'ound of his plans, and on his 
return he worked in her interest with extra- 
ordinary zeal and assiduity. As an author, he 
is known chiefly by his JDas Natimale System 
der ToUtisclien Oekowmie, of which the first and 
only published volume, dealing with Inter- 
national Trade, appeared in 1841 (7th ed., 
by Ehoberg, 1888). In this work he is much 
indebted to A. Muller, a deeper thinker than 
himself, some of whose best thoughts are repro- 
duced in it, though in a less abstract and more 
practical form. Like that writer, he takes up 
a position in some respects strongly antagonistic 
xo Adam Smith, who, in his opinion, kept 
private interests too exclusively in view, and, 
when he ceased to be individualistic, became 
cosmopolitan. The national idea is predominant 
in List. Between the individual and humanity 
—he says — stands the nation, a collective and 
continuous existence, possessing a deep-seated 
unity founded on a thousand bonds of feeling 
and interest — ^with a descent, a language, a 
literature, a history of its own, and laws, institu- 
tions and economic aptitudes peculiar to itself. 
To its permanent w'eU-being, on which depends 
the ultimate highest good of all its members, 
the immediate interests of individuals, which do 


not always further it, should be strictly sub- 
ordinated. The really important object is not 
the present creation of exchange values, but the 
devdopment of the productive powers of the 
nation. The requirements of different nations 
must be met in difierent ways, depending partly 
on their respective characteristics, but chiefly 
on the degree of development which they have 
attained. All communities — at least those of 
the temperate zones — after emerging from the 
hunter and pastoral systems of life, pass through 
three successive economic stages; (1) that of 
agriculture ; (2) that of agriculture united with 
manufactures ; and (3) that of combined agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce. The last 
of these foms of national economy, as it is the 
product of a higher grade of evolution, so also 
is greatly superior to the others in its reflex 
influence on civilisation. It marks the full 
maturity of a society ; and it is the function of 
government to facilitate by suitable economic 
measures the natural movement of the com- 
munity towards this highest stage. In the 
purely agiicultural period, free trade with richer 
and more cultivated societies is the right policy 
as tending most to the advancement of the 
national culture. And it becomes so again 
when the productive powers of the nation have 
been fully developed. But in the intermediate 
stage a gradually introduced protective system 
is the proper resource for training and maturing 
the industrial capacities of a people, which, in 
its absence, could not hold their ground in the 
home market against the competition of more 
advanced cominuiiiiies. Thus the protective 
system ought not’ to be a permanent order of 
things, but temporary and provisional only. 
It is, in fact, a means of industrial education 
carried on at the expense of the nation, and 
ought to cease mth the necessity for it. 
According to List, England alone in his time 
had reached the highest stage, and France W'as 
approaching it. For England free trade was 
the right policy. ‘When Germany under, and 
by means of, protection, should have completed 
her industrial education, and so enabled herself 
to overcome the obstacles to her success in the 
markets of the world presented by the already- 
acquired superiority of other countries, free 
trade ought to become ficr policy also. And 
the adoption of that system by all nations under 
like conditions would realise the economic ideal 
and mark the consummation of general well- 
being. This theory, though stated too abso- 
lutely and thus requiring modification, seems 
certainly to contain some elements of truth. 
List, besides criticising effectually weaix points 
in the systems of his predecessors, did much 
towards introducing the relative historical spirit 
into economic studies, and emphasising the 
political — and in some degree also the moral — 
considerations which often enter into the solu- 
tioji of industrial problems. His writings 
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tefrrring for IIm’ most |wrt, directly or indirectly^ 
to (iiwstions of the day, had a powerful effect 
in Oennany by interesting the middle classes 
in economic doctrines and makit|g those doc- 
trines subjects of general discussion. 

Apart from his errors of principle, and the 
materialistic tinge which — though he would 
have repudiated the charge — undoubtedly 
colours his ideas, his chief faults are a tendency 
to exaggeration, the product in part of his 
eager temperament and exuberant rhetoric, 
his habit of utiduly depreciating the economists 
whose views he controverted, and looseness and 
want of system in his exposition of scientiro* 
principles. He had the art, liowever, of catch- 
ing the popular ear ; and indeed it is impossibh* 
not to bo attracted by the freshness, the vigour, 
and the tone of profouiul conviction, wkicli 
characterise his writings, as well as by his ardent 
patriotism, and his intense belief in the groat 
future which awaited Ids country. The success 
of his principal book, though aided by the 
harmony of its doctrines with thoeontemjjorary 
circumstances and aspirations of Germany, was 
not exclusively due to this, but was the merited 
reward of its contiibutions to economic thought. 

List also wrote much in the public jonrimls of his 
time in favour of the creation of a railway system 
and the establishment of the Zollvkubin, and 
founded, in ISJJfJ and 1843 respectively, special 
organs for the advocacy of these objects. Ho also 
contributed a scries of articles to tho (SVetrt/.v- 
Lexicon of Rotteck and Welckcr. Amongst bis 
minor pieces may be mentioned, Don L'tdional* 
Transport’ system (1838). — Die Ackerverfasstim/, 
die /AOorgwiTtkschaft und die Atmomdcrtiny^ 
1842, in which he advocated the ‘ grande-enlture,’ 
and IJiejpolitmh’iSkonomische National-einheit der 
jDeutsohen (1846). There is a collected, though 
not complete, edition of List’s writings by Hausser 
(3 vols., 1850), with a biographical memoir of him. 
The xVaiionrcl System was translated in Araeri(ta 
by G. A. Matile, preface by S. Colwell (18.'56), and 
in Englaml by8ampson Lloyd (188,5). New edition, 
Introtiiiction by J. Bhield Nicholson (1904). 

[Leser in Ally. Deutsche Biogr, — Rhoborg in 
Ilandw. dcr Siaaiswissensckqften. — Roscher, Qesch. 
der A5 0., p. 970. -- Kautz, Die gesch. Mniudekf’ 
lung der X. 0,, p. 670.] j. k. l. 

LITERARY PROrKRTY. See Copyright. 

LITTLE GOES. A sspecies of lottery <h*. 
dared unlawful by- 42 Geo. Ill, c. 119. 

[Wharton, Laio Lexicon, sub we.] 

LITII, Johann WiLHEnM von her (1709- 
1775), belongs to the numerous class of Oonniui 
writers and statesmen who, during tho last 
century, considered most questions of adminis- 
tration and finance from the standpoint of what 
they called populosify, i.e, the development of 
population. This prepossession, natural in a 
country which had been depopulated by the 
havoc of religious and political wans, was pushed 
by tliem to an undue exaggeration, shared by 
the German princes anxious to strengthen their 


military power. Fur imtaiiee, the<e writers 
mostly advocated the exei.-.e sy>tem fnvause 
excise duties are paid uithunt cumpul^ion, and 
do not excite the population to emigrafe. 

ThcM' and paralhd opnniUH are maiutaiupd by 
Von dor Lith In his ehe ro?« 

verschiedeticn Arien der 

.sidmtions on dillVreut kliuK of Ta.\ ui'uo, WftR 
and in his Xeue V'd^fundije irmf.sn*e AHund’ 
lung ivn denen Sttueni und derm Yi<rthfii!Hi/i('f 
Einricktung in einem Ijiitdf nneh tim ttrundsiditm 
einer inthrenf die IV/A '.■'/run / der Maeht eines 
liegenfen unddu’ (dileheiijkeif seimr rnifrilmnm 
V'irkenden Slauid'unst {X mov uu I cmupli'te Es- 
po.sition of a bemifu’cnt Sy.rii m o: *raatuiu on the 
priiwiples of a true ‘■tatin’ratt whiAi furthers the 
power of a ruler and the lutppiiu "S of Ids Subjects), 
176(>. — RoseluT, (lesch. tier .Vof. ()rk. in Deufsek- 
land, p. 425, de.«?cribes the latter book, nlthou|ih 
dry and heavy, as showing a solid ku. wu'd^v of 
Gernmn and foreign tinanei.tl jiiHidutmus and 
literature. K. ca, 

LIVERY, Tfio ti'nij “Hvety,” mntidug at 
first an allowance {liheratin) in food ami iduth- 
ing to tliC .servants of great n»rtU<ev.al house- 
hohls, soon cutiie to be iT.Htrict»‘d to tin* gift of 
clothing, and then to the clothhig itself, it 
hocamo common in Kngl.tnd In the 14tb 
century for the great lord.s to clothe their 
retainers in a uniform, and to give “livery of 
conii)any”nl8o to their friends a tiddcpcndanta, a 
jwactico which greatly inereiwd the tcndeneieaof 
tho tinui towards baronial lawb smicHH and fwtlon. 
Accordingly it was rentricted by a long ^erit‘s 
of statutes, beginning in the reign of Ehdiard 
11. ; though it was not until the aeeewHion of 
Henry Vll, that the governiuent was strong 
enough to enforce them. 

[Dr. Stuhbs, idnsi. //wf., di. ^ 171, wits the hast 
to lay stress U|K>n th® custom of livery as “uii 
important flement among the disruptive tendencies 
of the later middle ages.’* The well-known story of 
Henry VH. and the Rirl of Oxt<wd is told hy 
Ijord Bacon in his /.(rk of that king for 
another senso of tho term, Laxu, Law iu.i.ATiNu 
TO ; Srisin).] w,.i.a. 

LI VERY .MEN. The wearing of a unifonn 
In VERY (//.e.) wiLM not peculiar to biinudal 
retinues ; it was common u|sui festive or 
cerommdal occusions wRIi the intsmkun of 
fmterniticH of various kinds- -including tho 
fraternitie.s of crafts. In a petition of 13Sib 
tho Commons prayed not only that tho liveries 
of lord,s .should be rest rioted, but also that no 
livery should be given “ under colour f»f gild or 
fraternity,*’ and “that no craft should give 
livery to any.” In 1406, however, tho statute 
concerning liveries expimsly exempted “gilds 
and fraternities, and also the people of mistories 
that be fiamded and ordained to a goml intent 
and purpose.” A this time proi>ah!y every 
member of the companies of ciafts wore the 
livery from time to time ; but before tho end 
of the century it had in London become » 
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mark of a certain superiority of some members 
over others — a change due perhaps to the in- 
creasing costliness of the attire, and. the un- 
Avillingness of ordinary freemen to lose the 
time necessary for attending pageants. Among 
the drapers in 1493 there were 114 “of the 
craft in the clothing,” 115 “of the brotherhood 
out of the clothing,” and 60 in the bachelors’ 
company. By about the middle of the 
16th century the “livery” constituted in 
most of the crafts a higher grade to which the 
more substantial freemen were admitted by the 
court of assistants, upon the payment of 
heavy fees. In the smaller companies it would 
seem that the “livery” at first included aU or 
almost aU the employers, in the greater only 
the more substantial ; but during the next 
century the companies began to lose their close 
connection with the industrial occupations 
from which they had arisen. An act of 
common council in 15 Edward IV., ordering 
the heads of the companies to come to elections 
“with the honest men of their misteries in 
their best liveries^” led to the liverymen obtain- 
ing an exclusive right to vote both for the 
cliief civic magistrates and, until 1835, for the 
members of parliament for tl;e city ; the gather- 
ing of the liverymen of the companies for the 
former purpose is known as the “common 
hall” The social position of liverymen during 
the last two hundred years is sufficiently 
indicated by the act of the court of aldermen 
in 1697, “that no x^erson shall be allowed to 
take upon himself the clothing of any of the 
twelve companies unless he have an estate of 
£1000, of the inferior comxjanies unless he have 
an estate of £500.” At present, with about 
10,000 ordinary freemen, there are some 7300 
liverymen in the several companies ; of these 
about 1600 constitute the courts of assistants 
(see also Companies, City of London). 

[The early history of the “livery” will be 
found in Ashley, EoanmAc, Eistory^ i. pt. ii. pp. 
1!25-132. The present position of the livery 
m the various companies may be best studied 
in the Report of ILM. Livmj Companies^ Coin- 
7nissio7i (1884), which is conveniently summarised 
in the LUroducimi to Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
Lmo'y Oo7rhpa7iies (1892), where also will be 
found some indications as to the peculiar privileges 
and burdens of liverymen.] w. j. a. 

LIVEEY COMPANIES. This term for those 
“ companies ” in London which have grown out 
of the old fellowships of crafts, and the Livehy- 
]\rEN of which had an exclusive right to 
the civic franchise, would seem to have come 
into use in the ISth or early 19th century, 
probably with the appearance of “companies” 
of another sort from which they needed to be 
distinguished. "William Herhei't, the librarian 
to the Corporation of London, entitled his 
book The Mistory of the twdm great Livery 
Companies (1834), and the royal commission 


of inquiry appointed in 1880 was designated 
the “Livery Companies’ Commission.” But 
it does not seem that any clear distinction has 
been di’awn by competent authority between 
“ Every ” companies and those other companies 
— of which several survived until quite recently 
— which had a somewhat similar origin (see 
Companies, City of London). w. j. a. 

LIYEEPOOL, Chaeles Jenkinson, first 
Earl of (1727-1808), was born at Winchester, 
of an old Oxfordshire family. After a dis- 
tinguished career at Oxford, he began to pre- 
pare for public life. In March 1761 he was 
appointed by Bute an under secretary of state, 
entered the House of Commons, and filled 
various minor offices until 1772, when he was 
appointed vice-treasurer of Ireland, and a privy 
cormcillor. Three years later he purchased from 
Fox the valuable patent place of clerk of the 
pells in Ireland, and became master of the 
mint. In 1778 he was appointed secretary at 
war under Lord North, and was supposed to 
possess almost unbounded influence over the 
king and the prime minister. Pitt, whose com- 
mercial and financial policy he warmly admired, 
appointed him a member of the board of trade 
in 1783. Jenkinson had a large share in 
framing the commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and America of 1784, and he also 
assisted to establish the South Sea fishery. 
In 1786 he was created Baron Hawkesbury, 
and was appointed chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster and president of the committee of 
council for the allairs of trade and plantations. 
He was created Earl of Liverpool in 1796. 

Lord Liverpool’s speeches in the House of Peers 
were almost entirely confined to economic and 
financial questions. In 1797 he defended the 
constitution an<i conduct of the committee ap- 
pointed to report on the suspension of cash pay- 
ments ; and the following year spoke in defence 
of the Assessed Taxes Bill, by which an income 
tax of 10 per cent was imposed on incomes above 
£ 200 . 

Lord Liverpool wrote A Mscoitrse on the Con- 
duct of the Covernnyent of Great Britain in Respect 
to Neutral NaiionSj published 1768, 2nd ed. 
1794 ; (this tract, which is described by M'Culloch, 
IM. JPoL JScon., as being “learned, moderate, and 
able,” supports the view that “neutrals are npt 
to be allowed to carry on a trade during war from 
which they had been excluded during peace,”) and 
A Mss&rtation on the JEsiablishmeni (fa National 
and Constitutional Force i/n England independent 
of a Standing Amiy^ 1756. 

In 1785 appeared, in 3 vols., his Collection of 
cdl Treaties of Pecsce, Alliance, and Commerce 
between Great Britain and other Roicers, from, the 
Treaty of Munster in 1648 to the Treaties signed 
at Paris in 178S. 

In 1805 Lord Liverpool addressed his well- 
known letter to the king (George III.), published 
as A Treatise on the Coins of the ReahJi, 1805, 
reprinted 1846, and in 1880 bytheBank ofEngland, 
which “ comprises ... a greater amount of infer- 
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matloii wapccting the coins of lino kingdom, md a, 
tmm comprelwosbe natl dabomto exposition of 
tke principles on wkicb the coinage sbould be coa- 
dacted, tlmn is perbaps to be met with in any other 
puMi«tioa** (k'Cnllocb, Lit P&L Mon,)* 

This work was originally written, with the co- 
operation of 0eorge Chalmers, as a draft report for 
aooaference of the privy oonncil in 1798, appointed 
to enqniw into the state of the coins, etc., and it 
had great iadnenoe In the adoption of the gold 
standaiii in 1816. (See second Earl of Liver- 
poor..) 

[Yonge’s X|/k of iho Second Marl of Liverpool — 
Stanhope’s I^e ^ Pitt.— Annual Register, 1808. 
— And Dictiomry of National Biegrapky, vol. 
xxix.] «• w- s. 

LIVERPOOL, Robert Banks Jenkinson, 
second Earl of (1770-1828), edneatwi at Charter- 
house and Christchurch, Oxford, entered parlia- 
ment in 1790. Appointed in 1794 to the 
India board, ho became, five years later, master 
of the mint. When his father was rai.scd to 
an earldom he was known as Lord Hawkesbury. 
He was a close student of political economy and 
finance j in 1796 ho maintained that the com- 
mercial condition of Great Britain— notwith- 
standing the pressure of the groat war— was 
more prosperous than at any antecedent perioil, 
and regretted that the system of appropriating 
a million annually to the extinction of the 
national debt had not been adopted at the close 
of the previous war in 1748, as the bunion 
would have since been lifted from the shoulders 
of the nation. Hence it was natural that he 
should regard the sinking fund established by 
Ktt as “unquestionably the greatest measure 
ever produced by the ingenuity or wisdom of 
man,” and gave his adhesion to the financial 
axiom that the supplies, or a considerable 
portion of them, should be raised within the 
year. 

As foreign secretary he negotiated the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1801. Two years later ho was 
raised to the Tipper House as Baron Ilawkes- 
biiry during his father’s lifetime. In 1808 ho 
became Earl of Liverpool on the death of his 
father. In 1810 the bullion Committee of the 
House of Commons reported on the depreciation 
in the currency. Lord King and other largo 
landowners refused to receive their rents except 
in gold ; and guineas were extensively bought 
at from twenty-throe to twenty-seven shillings, 
by agents of the government, to remit to the 
Peninsula. Lord Stanhope introduced a bill 
in the House of Lords to make it illegal for any 
person to give more money for guineas, half- 
guineas, eti*., than their lawful value. Lord 
Liverpool at first opposed this bill, but subse- 
quently assisted in carrying it through. 

During the same session ho supported Mr, 
Vansittart’s bill on the sinking fund, which 
repealed the act of 1802, but adhered to Mr. 
Pitt's original measure of 1 792. Lord Liverpool 
also supported Mr. Yansittart’s celebrated reso- 


lutions, in opposition to tiuwe of Mr. Horner, 
which advocateii a rettirn lo cash payments, 
Ono of Yansittart’s reaulutiuiw allirmed that 
bank-notes were e«psai to gold drspite the fact 
that £100 of note could only purchase 
.086 : 10 ; 6 of gold. Party feeling alone can 
account for the Kup|wrt Yaiisitt.irt received. 

In 1812 Lmti Liveij’ool came into power at 
the head of a purely Tory ministry, the ilret 
ten years of wltieh witnessed much reactionary 
movement on the continent ami at home, the 
mismanagement of the national liiiances, the 
increase in the duty on foreign eorn, aiul the 
adoptitm of coereivo me.istires for dealing with 
discontent in England. All these things were 
eharged to the ineapaoity of the g»»verjnnent 
rensonally, TiOrd LiviWpool was a free tra«ier, 
and regartied the eorn law nf 181 ft merely as 
an experiment. When Huski,'«.son and CiUiiiing 
joined the ministry, he began to lik'rali.se the 
tariff, ami desirwl to retain a jiwortion of the 
property ta.\’, a nu'asuro winch would Iiave 
greatly favotired the working elft,isi‘a. But 
opposptl by Whigs and Tories alike, it was 
ilofeatcd in the Coinniona, In spite of its 
reactionary policy on certain national questions, 
and nmeh vacillation of opinion, IionI Liver- 
pool’s ministry may bo regardtKl « the pioneer 
administration tif free trade, 

Buaides those a!n?ady mentiomnl, the folhiwing 
are the principal llmitieial events of bard Liver- 
poors niinistry, in 1816 be carried the measure 
entitled “An Act to provide for a New 8dver 
Coinage, and to regulate the curreney of the Gobi 
and Silver coin of this Realm ” : w!u< h established 
the gold 8tand*^^6 in this country and made silver 
.token money (coined at the rate of sixty-sixsldlHiigs 
to the owner instead of six! y-t wul the standard rate, 
and limited to forty Khdlings m lagal tender, The 
effect of this act has laiea wvertdy eritieiHcil, and 
it was commeuted on by W, OtiSKlssux (t/.r.) at 
the time. In 1818 he carried a proiwd tlxing 
the ensuing year a« the time for the resumption 
of cash payments. He cordially supported Peel’s 
bill to regulate the employment ol chihireii in 
factories. In 1819 reiluction in tixation was 
followed by various meiwurcH in the direction of 
free trade ; and in 1820 the premier expounded 
his liberal ideas on the subject of forrigu com- 
merce, hut showed that our laws with respect to 
agricultural jiroduce alone threw an Inwirmountabk 
obstocle in the way of complete freedom of trade. 
The sinking fund was a bhiutler wbieh has never 
been defended ; but Liverpoopg general policy 
with regard to the currency and commercial panics 
during the early years of George IV. *8 reign hw 
been both warmly eulogised and objected to m 
the cause of much financial trouble. 

In 1821 the bill for the resumption of ciish 
payments was carried thropgh both Houses, and 
in defending the substitution of gold for £1 note.'?, 
to the extent of six or seven millions, I^ni 
Liverpool also vindicated the mewures taken to 
establish an. efficient sinking fund, to the amount 
of five millions, lie expressed himself as <*pp-c»Bd 
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in principle to legislation wMch. favoured or 
burdened one industry more tlian another, and 
hvad approved, on its own merits, a system of un- 
restricted trade ; though he admitted that a 
country which had so long followed an opposite 
policy could not easily abandon it. But in 1826 
he avowed that neither the corn law of 1815, 
nor that of 1822, was applicable to existing cir- 
cumstances of prevalent distress and industrial 
depression. He declared himself individually 
responsible for the ministerial proposal to confer 
on the administration a discretionary power to 
permit a limited importation of corn j and this 
power was shortly afterwards exercised. In fact 
the premier’s opinions were moving so rapidly in 
the .direction of an amelioration of the corn laws, 
that he prepared a measure of relaxation which 
was introduced in the new parliament, though 
illness prevented him from personally conducting 
the measure. 

The severe money panic in England at the close 
of 1826 led to the stoppage of a great number of 
banks, while the whole circulation of the country 
was practically paralysed. Government at once 
resolved to issue one- and two-pound Bank of 
England notes to relieve the country, and an 
extraordinary coinage of sovereigns was ordered. 
In the session of 1826 the Small Note Bill was 
passed, which provided for the suppression of 
notes under £5. By a further measure the law 
of 1708 was repealed, and banks with any number 
of partners were allowed to be established beyond 
sixty-five miles from London, while the Bank of 
England was permitted to establish branches to 
be carried on by its agents. 

\_MmxaiTS of the Public Life and Administration 
of the Earl of Liver;pool, 1827. — Life of the Second 
Earl of Liverpool^ by C. D. Yonge, 8 vols. 
1868.— Kebbel’s JHstury of Toryism, 1886. — 
Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxix. — 
Annual Register, 1828.] g. b. s. 

LIVING WAGE. This expression is gener- 
ally confused with the cognate “minimum 
wage,” e.g. the lowest rate paid on a sliding- 
scale arrangement, which may be defined as 
the claim of labour to a definite low daily or 
weekly wage, without any guarantee of the 
permanent employment which would make it a 
wage sufficient to live on. It came to the front 
during the great coal strike of 1898., But it 
is impossible to limit the claim of a living wage 
to any section of w'orkers, — by whom, indeed, 
it might bo attainable given strict combina- 
tion, limitation of numbers, and maintenance of 
price, — and the expression seems likely to take 
root as the claim of labour generally to a pre- 
ference share in the total product of industry. 

Plausible as the catchword seems, on examina- 
tion it does little more than suggest questions. 
Is any preference share really possible — say that 
the guarantee of a living raised the sluice-gates 
of population ^ Suppose the claim granted, is the 
“ living” in question mere physical subsistence 
or life at a conventional level? and is it a 
“family wage” or an “individual” one? If 
Great Britain’s estimated income, divided by 


its population, gives some £36 per head, what 
kind of living wage does that income provide 
oven on the footing of an equal distriWion ? 
Would the national income be maintained and 
increase if it were thus distributed ? How far 
may the “ living ” of capital be reduced without 
reducing the national dividend and so reducing 
the living wage? IJiiless industrial efficiency 
increase proportionally with the living wage, 
how could our free- trade country compete with 
others ? All the same, has labour not a better 
claim to a preference in the national dividend 
than any other factor? If equal distribution 
would give so small a sum per head, what kind 
of living does the present distribution afford to 
the masses ? 

The expression gives at least one valuable 
reminder. Giil’en (Essays in Finance, second 
series, 1886, p. 463), comparing wages in 1883 
with wages fifty years before, has calculated 
that the income of the manual labour classes 
per head has increased on the average much 
more than 100 per cent. Taking this with the 
fact that wealth in Great Britain seems to 
increase more than twice as fast as population, 
it is obviously possible that the standard of 
living should steadily rise ; and it is right that 
average industry should claim a wage rising in 
correspondence — always remembering that a 
real rise in wage may be expressed in low prices, 
and that changes in currency may even disguise 
an increase of wage in lower money figures. 
But the dislocations seemingly inevitable in 
any system of competitive industry make 
any guarantee of a living wage by individual 
employers impossible, and throw doubt on the 
possibility of its being guaranteed under any 
imaginable organisation of human society. 

[Giffen, The Growth of Capital, 1889. — Smart, 
Studies in Economics, 1895. — Marshall, Elements, 
oil, xii. § 16, cp. C omfort, Standard of.]w. s. 

LIVRE. Of the many notable features in 
the financial history of Trance none is more 
remarkable than the complete distinction be- 
tween money of account and the money in 
actual circulation. The distinction was neither 
unique nor original, but in no country was it 
so sharply drawn as in France from the 10th 
to the 18 th century. The origin of the money 
of account is traced by all authorities to a 
capitulary of Charles the Great, which ordered 
that the pound of silver (libra argerdi) should 
be divided into 20 solidi, and each Somdds 
(q.n.) into 12 denarii (see Ddnariits). From 
this, time the terms of commercial transactions, 
whether sales or contracts extending over a 
period of time, were expressed in limes, Sous, 
and Deniees. These always retained the 
same proportion to each other, 12 denier s to 
the sou, and 20 sous to the liwe. In Frankish 
times all tliree terms may have denoted actual 
coins, but under the Capet kings these dis- 
appeared from circulation. In the 11th century 
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tli»» Mauis coiitAiiiing 4t>08 graiiia, tcM>k tho 
places tsf tho iivr^ or |H)Uiid ti» tho ordinary 
miMwiiro for tlio woiglit of bullion. From this 
tinirt tho iina ceiwoil to comioto any idea of 
weight, m it had already of coin, and thus the 
of the monoy of account was com- 
pleted. In later timoa tho namea reappear, r.tf. 
the MU d'or atid the denkr d*or^ hut tin* 
existeneo of these coins was very short-lived, 
and they had no connection whatever wilh 
the swt and the dmier as terms of account. 
An infinite variety of coins wore ivssncd from 
time to time, such as the wjnd or mouton 
d*Gr and tho am and pet its tinmiois umlor 
Saint Louis, tlio dem d'or and the hhtnea 
of tho Valois kings, tho ioiik d'or and the hnis 
d'ariient of the Bourbons, etc. But tho valm* 
of all these coins was expressed in tho nnmey of 
account, ij\ in Uire,% soinfy and iknitrs. 

Tho break-up of tho Karoliiigiau empire ]nit 
an end to tho monetary centralisation which 
Charles tho Croat hail estoblished. In Franeut 
Occidmtalk, which became France, the gi'cat 
vassals claimed and obtained tho right of private 
coinage in their own domain. What is more 
extraordinary is that thd money of accotmt 
•becamo localiseil well as tlie <‘itvulating 
coins. Thus wo hear of lines, mu% and denins 
with local designations, c.y. Parisia, Touniois, 
Mancoaux, Poitovius, Thulousains, Angovins, 
etc. Tho Capet kings, origiiially dukes of 
Paris, naturally adopted tho line parish of 
thoir own domain. As time wont on tho 
power of tho crown developed steadily at the 
expense of feudal privih'ges. Saint Louis 
ordered that tho royal money should circulate 
everywhere side by aide with that of the lords, 
and forbade tho latter to imibite the king’s 
coin. Tins policy, steadily purstied by hi.s 
successors, resulted in tlio recognition of a 
single cmToncy for tho whole of Franco, and 
the local money, whore it survived, was re- 
stricted to small copper coins with a very small 
area of circulation. But during tho process f»f 
ccmfcrali.sation, one of tho local inouies of wo- 
count came to bo adopted by tho crown, Tho 
line touniois hail come into general use in 
southern Franco, and when Languedoc was 
annexed to the royal domain, its method of 
reckoning was retained siilo by .side with that 
of Paris. From thi-s time we have two alterna- 
tive monies of account, tho livir. sou and dmier 
piirhis, and the line sou and denkr toimwh. 
The former money was always valued a fourtli 
higher than the latter, A line parish equalled 
20 sous parisis and 25 stius iourwh Thu.s 
when a mark of silver was valued at 2 Uvres 
parisis, it would at tho same time be equivalent 
to 2h lines touniois. This double sy.stein 
husteif till tho roign of Louis XIV., who abol- 
ished the Ihre parish and retained o!ily the 
Una tounwu and its divisions, which had long 
been the money of account in ordinary use. 


Although tho propoitinii b»*|yoim ihs- litre, 
tho sou, mid tho dm/' r uoiiainni uimlii'n 1 |>oni 
tho timo of Charles tlu* Cnat So the Ihwolu- 
tion, their jietual intriu>ie. value was ^ubjeet to 
eon.^taut eliauge. .alim'Nt iiuariably iu the 
tlireetion t'f depreeuti*ai. Il \seu!.l tako too 
long to tram* the vaiiifmns in tlsr valie* »\f the 
lirre, which have leiu tr<atul v'',L e»|ual 
learning and acufenos by sr\ejal ruaieh 
writers. A few .salient laets mu.**t .<utru’e. The 
exact weight of Charles the Creafs lihra urjadi 
has been disputed, and the amount of ,dUer it 
contained has been vaiiouHly C'liuiat*’ i a. «'»pial 
to fid frunes t*r centimes, or to n Irani's 20 
eentime.s of nitMlern mon«-y. ‘onrse its 
purehasing power was inSmitidy y?- Ucr. Imt it 
is simpler and .<afcr to mea.uw’ only iiitnusie 
value in siher. Tnder Louis IX. tl22iol2r2) 
the lirrr wo- etpiivaleiit t-* only ib-<ut Ifi 
francs. By the Ifith century it had t.dleu to 
practically I fr.uie, ami at times to about 80 
cmitinies. 

This .Htciuly tlcprccbition of Use money of 
account was primarily duo to the fact shat the 
coinage was in the iianils of the king, wlmcon- 
uidered that he had a light to niak«» n profit or 
Skiuxiouai!!', on the process. It is obvmu.s that 
tho distinetiou betwi'cn money iT account ami 
actual money oifcied to the French kings ex- 
ceptional fempt.ntioiw and opiHUiimsiu's for 
doliaaonumt. In other countries, where no 
such di.Htiiietion existwl, the kiint could only 
dobaso by re-coining the metals either uith less 
weight or with a larger admixtuie of alloy. 
In France the king eould employ this method 
if he cho.se, hut ho could also have rcnniivc to 
a simpler exiH*dient. When the crown ordcnsl 
the issue of coiriH, it was nei'cssary not only to 
fix their proportion to the mark of g«?ld or of 
.silver, hut also to wdllc fheir valiw in terms of 
tho mom*y of account. Tins latter valiut wa« 
not alway.s expreased mi the fact* of tin* coin, 
and thcrclbn^ it was j»«*rfecily easy for a king to 
dejirociate the line by a new edict giving a 
greater nominal value to the sama coin. 'I'lio 
royal mctlnwls may Iw illustrated hy two 
actual fact.s from the history of Fhilip IV., who 
i.H pillorieil both in conlcm|Hiriiry chroukh'S 
and in history as the yhaj'oiioiowyeMr. When 
he came to the throne he fuuml ii silver coin in 
circulation, called the tjrm ismed by 

hia grandfather, Isiub IX, Fifiy-right of 
these coiu.^ were made from the mark of silver, 
and the value of each wm 1 j»wi, or the twen- 
tieth part of a line. Among tho new coins 
struck by Fhilip wa.s a prUi iournois, of winch 
110 were matle from the mark, ^ and wliich 
should tlieroforo have been wortli 6 dmimt or 
just half the tjm of f.ouis IX, Insteatl of 
this, the edict fixed its value at 7| drimrs. 
As the new piece could not have circulated aide 
by .Hide with the older eoinage, a new ordiiianeo 
raised tho gros t&urmk from 1 sou to 16 
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dcnif'rs, without making any chaiigo whatever 
in the coin itself. The result of these two 
changes was to reduce the intrinsic value of the 
Hire toimwis from about 18 modern francs to 
about 14 francs 40 centimes. It is needless to 
insist upon the damage that must haw been 
done to trade by such changes as these serve to 
illustrate, and history is full of the indignation 
which they excited. There was one obvious 
remedy for these abuses, viz. to fix bargains by 
w’cight of silver, so that the debtor should in 
the end pay to the creditor as many marks as 
lie had received. This expedient was freq[uently 
attempted, but w^as as often prohibited as being 
an attack upon the royal prerogative. 

With the old monarchy fell the monetary 
systeni which it had at once misused and up- 
held. The constituent assembly introduced thq| 
modern arrangement by winch the mint is 
simply a business organisation for affixing a 
stamp to the precious metals, and charges 
nothing beyond the expense of the process, 
except in the case of coins whose legal tender 
is limited. This change was completed by the 
law of the 17th Germinal of the year xi. (28th 
IMarcli 1803), which fixed the franc at 5 
grammes of silver with a fineness of nine-tenths. 
It is true that the law of 14tli July 1866 
lowered tlio intrinsic value of the franc and 
limited its legal tender. But by that time 
events had occurred which practically estab- 
lished a gold standard in France, confirmed 
by the law of 1875, closing the mint to the free 
coinage of silver. The change of standard 
makes no dilference to the fact of the disap- 
})earanco in France of that distinction between 
the money of account and the coin in circula- 
tion of which the Hw’e is the most prominent 
illustration. 

[See Ducango, Cflossanum, s.v. “Moneta.” — 
Le • Blanc, TfaiU Msiwiqut dt$ monnaies de 
Franca— Vuitry, J^tudes sur Is regime financier ds 
la France. — P. Clement, Jacques Cemr et Charles 
F/J.] B. L. 

LITRE DE RAISON, The, was in old French 
(liber ratiomm) the ledger into which every 
banker and merchant was obliged to enter bis 
receipts and expenditure. But in southern 
France, and especially in Provence, the term 
included family -books (Jivres de fiamille) in 
which the head of the family used to put down 
genealogical details and miscellaneoxis notices, 
for instance of political events and famines ; the 
information yielded is often invaluable for tbe 
student of economic history. 

[Attention was first called to the lAvres de 
Faison by M. Charles de Ribbe, a friend and 
disciple of Le Play, in bis Famille an IBrne Sikle 
(1867), Since then many have been published, 
some of them going so far back as the 14th 
century ; a Inbliograpby on the subject occupies 
52 pages in M. Tamizcy de Larroque’s liwe de 
liaison de la Familk de Foniainemarie (Agen, 
1890). See also Ch. de Ribbe, Ze Flay dktjur^s 


sa Correspondance (1884), pp. 127-139, and Lavisse, 
Ilistoire de France (1902), iv. 2nd part, pp. 152 
and 159.] E. ca. 

LIVRET (Fr.), the little book workmen in 
France were formerly required to hold under a 
law of 1st December 1803. It was delivered by 
the mayor of the place of domicile, and served 
to contain the date of entering and leaving the 
service of each employer, and had to be pre- 
sented for the visa of the mayor, or commissary 
of police of the district, on each change of 
employment or residence. Masters were for- 
bidden to make any other entry, either favour- 
able or unfavourable, concerning the conduct 
or (lualifications of the workman, but, if the 
man owed money for wages advanced, the 
debt could be noted on the livretf and the next 
employer became liable for a sum not exceeding 
thirty francs, which he could recover - by a 
deduction of 10 per cent from the workman’s 
pay. The liuret served as a passport in the 
interior, and workmen travelling without one 
were liable to be arrested as vagrants. JAvrets 
were abolished by a special law of 2nd July 
1890, but by the same law masters are com- 
pelled to give, if demanded, a certificate con- 
taining exclusively the date of entry and leaving, 
and the kind of work on which the man was 
employed. lAvrets were at one time imposed 
by decree on domestics of both sexes, but the 
rule was rarely observed. t. l. 

LLOYD’S. The name of the association by 
which XJKDEiiwBiTiNa business is mainly car- 
ried on in London. The meeting of merchants 
who, in 1688, habitually used the coffee-house 
of Edward Lloyd in Tower Street, and which 
afterwards migrated to his coffee-house' in 
Lombard Sfereet, gradually developed into the 
jiowerful institution incorporated by the act of 
1871, with “all the rights and privileges of a 
corporation sanctioned by parliament. Accord- 
ing to this act of incorporation the three main 
objects for which tbe society exists are — first, 
the carrying out of the business of marine 
insurance ; secondly, the protection of the in- 
terests of the members of the association ; and 
thirdly, the collection, publication, and diffu- 
sion of intelligence and information with respect 
to shipping.” 

The association is managed by a committee 
appointed by the members. Of these the “under- 
writing” members deposit security for the fulfil- 
ment of their engagements. I’he business is con- 
ducted in a very simple manner through brokers 
who write down the name of the ship, the master, 
the circumstances of the voyage, and the amount to 
he insured. Bach underwriter who agrees to join 
subscribes his name and the sum he takes. 

The immense development of the shipping busi- 
ness of this country in recent years (see Freight) 
has been followed by a very large increase in the 
business of marine insurance, of which a great 
part is carried on at Lloyd’s (see Insubakce, 
Marine). 
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I.I.OYirS BONDS. Inatmm^Rl^ mider uml 
h>v«*ijt«d by a |«i‘l»!neiitary draftanma, wboso 
iiatiio ww Ilnriiw Lkyd, iwnod by oomj«mios 
atiknowlwfgiiig iudebtedii«3 for a siwcitled sum, 
and enniainmg a oofenaat to jmy that sum 
with ijittrost on a spooifiod day. They were at 
OM time ttxmh asod by railway compauloH for 
tl» |»yment of oontnwtoi's, who thert^hy 
acquired a security which they could realise, or 
pn which they could ridse money. They could 
be issued k respect of an existing debt only, 
and not for the purpose of borrowing iji excess 
of borrowing powers. As it is now usual h>r 
railway companies to obtain extensive power 
for the issue of dobentums or debenture slock, 
the name of Lloyd’s bonds is no longer seen 
except in legal text-books. 

[Tarrant, Lloyd’si Jiutuh, 18(>7.} e. k. 

LOAN (Mutuum), Can*!>.mst Definition 
or. The arguments by which the canonist 
doctrine of usury wore supported, rested, for the 
most part, on a particular cone<![»tion of “ lend- 
ing,” muhuUhf derived from the Homan law. 
The Homan lawyers had defined wufuum (as 
distinguished from conumlatum) as involving 
a transference from one jier.^on to anotlicr, t>f 
the ownership {dominiu7rif as distinguished from 
Dsus), in the thing lent. From this dethution 
the canonists deduced the conclusions (1) that 
the lender could not justly receive gain (lucrtmi) 
from the .use of a thing that no longer Iwlonged 
to him, and (2) that the burden of risk was 
transferred, passed to the borrower with the 
owuemhip, the lender being also, as a rale, 
secured against risk by holding a pledge or in 
some other way. Hence, e cormrsoj when 
risk was shared (as in various forma of |)artner- 
ship, SooiiTAS), it was concluded that owner- 
ship had not passed ; that there was therefore 
no miduwn ; and that accordingly the prohibi- 
tion of usury did not apply. (See Mutuum.) 

[Ihe very name was derived, according to the 
Homan la\vyers, from the change of ownership, 
The explanation, “ mutuum appellatum est, quia 
<inod ita tibi a me datum est, ex meo tuum fit, 'Ms 
given in almost identical terms in Gains iii. 90, 
Paulus in Diy.f xii. 2, 2, and in Jnstinian husf.iL 
xiv. Ignorance of the juristic (iistinctions of the 
middle ages frequently blunts the edge of modeni 
criticism of the usury doctrine. They are given 
in a conveniently brief form in Milos Mosse, 
Arraigjmeni of Usimj^ 1595 : lading raaketh 
a translation of the propertie ; kUiiiff doth onely 
make an alienation of the use. , , . lading is 
the translation of the dominion of a thing for no 
price ; sdling is the alienating of a thing for a set 
price to he pai«l ... In lending I looks for 
mine owne againc; in exclianging I looke for 
some other thing in lue of mine o^\me,” etc. See 
also Ashley, JUmimiic liisior?/, vol. i. pt. L p. 152; 
pt. ii, ])p. 419, 454 ; Bohm-IJawerk, Capital and 
Intmsi, p. 22 ; F. X. Funk, ^ins wul Wuchtr^ 
pp, 170 w, J.A, 

LOANS, Foeoed. From a very early date 
English kings found it necessary to mset 


extraordinary expenses by borrowing on the 
Bccurity of future revenue, For a bmg time 
loans were chiefly raisin! from foreigner, such 
as the Jews ; and after their expukion in 1290, 
from firms of Italian banktua. The growth of 
wealth in the Ibfii eenfury rendered it possible 
to raise large sums from native lenders, and 
the simultaneous revival of the royal power 
rendered it almost inipos^ibki to retiwe the 
demands of the eommkHioiu'.rs acting under 
authority of a privy seal, I'lider Eduard IV. 
and the Tudors the exaefitm of compulsory 
loans from wealthy subjects beeamc a fiequent 
and almost regular expedient of the crown. 
Klirabeth, wo aw told, was extremely careful 
to upay these sums by a stipuLitni time, but 
her predeee.^'iors were by no means so punc- 
^tilious. Twiee in the reign of Henry \ HI., 
in 1529 and 1544, pjU'liamenf pinetieally 
eouverted theM' btans into Br,SEVol.rA<Ts (»pr.) 
by formally releasing the king from the obliga- 
tion of repayment. That these e.\artions met 
with 80 littlu resistance was due parity to the 
formidable powers of the iSiar Chamlun*, and 
partly to the general |w*pnlatity of I lie govern- 
mont The nws;i of the people saw no reaswi 
to reaent brmkma which fell almost exclusively 
upon the wealthy. Things had completely 
changed when Charles I, and Buckingham 
endeavoured to raisi* the fatuous loan of 1927 
for an unpopular war with Fiance, No sneh 
general exaction had ever been attemptcil by 
the Thidors. The sum to Iw paiil was five 
SunsiDiKs (q.t’.), and every man r.'U»‘d in the 
subsidy books was to cmiliibuti* in pnvpor- 
tion to his rating. If any uiw refused, he 
was to bo bound over to answer for conti mpt 
before the privy council Coiwidcring the 
extreme doubtfuInoM of rc|»ayiiieut, the cio- 
mand was practically an attempt to hvy a 
general subsidy without the authority of |wu'lia- 
meat The terror inspirwl by the Star 
Chamber induced most |»eopk to |»ay rather 
than risk the jwnalties for refusal But many 
prominent men, inclmling Ilam|Mien, Kind, and 
Wentworth, doclinctl to comply with an illegal 
demand, and to contribute to »u enterprise of 
which they disapproviHl. Seventy-six of the 
recusants were committofi to prison on a special 
wairant of the king. But the failure of 
Buckingham’s exitedition liid to inciriscd r«- 
aistanco and forcoil Charles to mimnion his 
thirtl iiarliamcnt in 1 628. This owemlily drew 
up the Petition of Kight, which demanded 
that no man lierwfter bo com|»l!ed to make 
or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or 
such-like charge, without common consent by 
act of parliament.” From this time the 
illegality of forced loans has been umiuestioneil 
[Hallam, CoMtUuiimial MkiOff pf Mngland,’-^ 
Gardiner, JlUiaff of Mnglandt vol v.] r , h, 
LOANS, LOCAL. See Local Govemk- 

ME.VT. 
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LOANS, PUBLIC. 

Metliod of Raising, p. 621; Internal Loans, p. 621; 

Exiernal Loans, p. 621 ; Conversion Loans, p. 621 ; 

Forms of Docnmenta of Ownerahip, p. 622 ; Under- 
writing, p, 622 ; Issue of Loans, p. 62E. 

Method of Raising. Government loans are 
eitlier internal or external. The special char- 
acteiistic of an vrvternal lorn is that it is payable, 
interest and principal, ■within the country issu- 
ing it. A foreign holder of such a loan stands 
on the same legal footing as a citizen; but 
occasionally, and not as a matter of right, 
special arrangements have been made by foreign 
governments for the payment of coupons abroad, 
for the convenience of foreign holders, through 
an agent. Such an arrangement might, of course, 
cease at any moment. 

An external loan is raised in part, or entirely, 
abroad, and its principal and interest are 
payable abroad as well as at home. Most 
countries have issued loans of both kinds. The 
means by which loans of either class are issued 
are : 

A, Public issue : 

(1) By tenders at (or above) a mini- 

mum price per cent. 

(2) By tenders at a fixed price per 

cent. 

B. By direct sale to a banking or financial 

house, which house sells again to the 
public when and how it pleases. In 
this case the first purchaser is said to 
take the loan firm,” and when retail- 
ing the loan to the public he may, of 
course, invite tenders either at a mini- 
mum or at a fixed price. 

The selection of the mode of issuing the loan 
depends on circumstances. Countries whose 
financial position is good go direct to the public, 
merely paying a bank, or a financial house, a 
commission for the use of their premises and 
staff, if they do not issue through a bank of 
their ow. Prench loans are issued through 
the. bank of France, but when France was 
financially paralysed by the events of 1870-71 
she raised a large loan through a great Anglo- 
American house. The British government 
makes issues through the Bank of England, the 
^United States through its treasury; countries 
of less than the highest credit issue their loans 
through finance houses, with whom the loans 
are said to he “domiciled.” 

If the loan is issued at a minimum price, 
the competition for it among investors takes 
the form of the offer of prices above the mini- 
mum ; if at a fixed price the competition takes 
the fonn of applications in excess of the 
amount really wanted. In the former case 
allotments are made on the principle of giving 
a certain percentage of the amount tendered for 
at a certain price, and giving all tenders above 
that price in full. The price wiU-, of course, 
depend ,on the extent of the tenders. Some^ 
times a “ syndicate ” applies for more than the 


whole loan, and only gets a small proportion 
because it has not offered as much as the 
general public, but usually syndicates hit on a 
figure at which they get nearly all they wish 
for. 

If tenders are made at a fixed price, the 
method usually followed in the case of foreign 
loans, the nominal amount of the tenders is 
sometimes enormous, but many of the largest 
applicants would he very sorry to be taken at 
their word. French government loans and the 
issues of the Credit Foncier have been applied 
for thirty or forty times over. The plan of the 
issuers in such cases is to allot to all small 
tenders in full, and the balance of the loan, 
after this is done, is divided pro rata among 
the larger applicants, whose tenders are assumed 
to be, and probably are, more or less specu- 
lative. ' 

It does not come within the scope of this 
article to discuss the purposes for which public 
loans are issued, but it is not out of place to 
observe that when a finance house takes a loan 
“firm,” this operation may mean that it has 
already lent the government money in some 
form or other, by an advance on treasury bills, 
for instance. 'When this 'is the case there is 
often a very considerable difference between the 
price the government obtains for the loan and 
that at which the finance house sells it to the 
public. In the past some very remarkable 
transactions of this kind have taken place, 
particulars of which will he found in the report 
of the House of Commons committee on loans 
to foreign states, 1875. The difference in 
price may he justified, for the money lent in 
the first instance may ha’ve tided the "boirowing 
state over a period of difficulty and enabled it 
to improve its credit to such an extent that the 
price asked at a subseq^uent date is justified. 
In all such cases the character and position of 
the house which issues the loan is the real 
guarantee for its soundness, and intending 
subscribers to a loan cannot be too careful in 
considering the history, especially the recent 
history, of the house whose name they will have 
to rely on. 

Comersion Loans . — Of late years loans of 
this class have been numerous, owing to the 
amount of capital seeking investment having 
increased much more rapidly than the volume 
of securities available for this purpose. AB 
the great states of the world and many minor 
countries have taken advantage of this condition 
of things to convert their debts from a higher 
to a lower rate of interest. The method 
adopted is usually to announce a new issue at 
the lower rate, to which the holders of the 
older issues have the right to subscribe in bond 
on specified terms. If they do not wish to do 
this tliey are paid off at par with the money 
subscribed to the new loan by the public. 
Sometimes such a conversion fails, through 
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nearly all tlio olti holders refuaing to send in 
thoir bonds and tlw pubUo subscribing nothing, 
the govcrnincnt having ovor-eatiinated its credit 
On several occasions the credit of the govern- 
ment has been amply good enough to justify 
the operation, but its HijM to carry it out has 
been (pmstioned by holders of the older loans, 
mi tho ground of the wording of the bond, 
which, it is contended, does not permit redemp- 
tion before a certain date. The contention of 
the government, in such cases, usually is that 
the words relating to redemption mean that 
the loan must bo redeemed at tho date men- 
tioned at th& laUst Tho conversion of the 
Egyptian preference loan, in 1888, led to a 
serious dispute of thi.s hind, and in 181*1 the 
-conversion of the Turkish tribute ioans enus(*d 
a similar disenssion. it was thought that 
these precedents might reduce the readiness of 
the public to subscribe to loans in future, except 
at slightly lower prices, iinbvss a speeilic pledge 
w’ero given tliat the loan would not be naieemed 
or converted before a certain date. This has 
to some extent proved true. 

Form of DoomiV'ntii of OicnerithijK — Lfausare 
either registered as stock or are issued in tho 
form nf bonds to k'arer, with a sheet of coupons 
attached representing the amounts of intere.st 
due half yearly (or quarterly). This host is 
tho form in wliich the majority of external 
loans are issued, as such bonds are more widely 
i marketable than registered stock. They are 
liable to be stolon, however, while certificates 
of registered stock are of no use per se to 
any one but tho rightful owner. 

U-nderwriiinff. — ^'I'lns term is used to denote 
an agreement entered into with an issuing house 
■ by capitalists who hind themselves to take part 
of a loan to be issued by such house at a certain 
price, in case the public do not subscribe for it. 
The majority of loans of any magnitude are thus 
‘ ‘ underwritten. ” The consideration for the ser- 
vice rendered is paid in the form of a commis- 
sion. If tho loan is sold to tho public, the 
underwriters merely pocket their commissions, 
but if not they have to take up their quota.s. 
In times of speculative activity many j^eople of 
inadequate means make money in this way, hut 
eventually some of them got caught, the specu- 
lative fe.ver of the public having diminished. 
Many of tho embarrassmonts wdiicli followed 
the linancial collapse of November 1890 were 
due to incautious underwriting. 

Issue of ioans above or under — ^The decision 

as to tlio price at which a loan shall he iasued is 
dictated by various circumstances. In the case 
of governments whose credit is only moderately 
good, tho usual practice is to sell tho loan at less 
than par, in oriler to make it more attractive, for 
a cautious inve.stor who has made up his mind to 
choose one of two loans at different rates of interest, 
but yielding tho same rate on the capital invested, 
will almost invariably take that which is under 
par. Governments in good credit, on the other 


hand, u.snally ask at b'.ast par for their issue-,' 
though this rule is not iuuiriable, as it has, in 
some vases, been ennsidvroil w-<rth wliile issuing at 
a discount in order to establish a loan at a low 
rate of iutenst in tlie maihet. The most remark- 
able inslanee of this was the persistent issue by 
the British government of .8 per rents jnuw iq 
per cents) whieli have frequently been nuder par. 
On tlm w'liole the policy has iseim justilled by 
results, but in most cases nnle-s the diseonnt is 
moderate the creation nf debt, whi-'b is only partly 
repreaenteii by the actual imndpt of rash, is of 
doubtful wisdom, the better plan being to borrow 
at par at a bighcr rate of inft res; ibr a moderate 
term of years, whieh enables tbe eountry to take 
advantage of any improvemt ut in its eretUt by 
refinuling at a lower r.ite when tne old loan 
matures, w. u, 

\A)C\li is a subjeiU of uieo-.ismg 

importance. The iiggu-gati* ii et'ipt.s of the loeal 
•luthorities itf England and \Vales Ibr ll'b8*9, 
excluding lemdpt-^ trom loan-, amounted to 
1. The prineipa! items weie; 
Bubhe Itates .... Add, 2711, hb*! 
Imperial {’oiitrihnt ion- . . . 2l,:k''CsB{2 

T(dl>, due.-, and dutieN . . . 4.ijtt.'»,0;i0 

Het'eipts Irom ival and I'umb «l piopi ity d.ird,440 
Sales of property .... 228, 0SU 

Fines, fees, penal ties and lueiier** . 1,8dl,!{d0 

Revenue from watt*rworks , 4,t*M‘,b«l27 


«h». 

g;^^Wurk‘* 

7,407^871 

do. 

irnmu.iys am! li/hl 



rail wavs 

8.060,076 

do. 

electric lighting 

a , 491, *140 

do. 

markets, I'eUe’tt'rirH, 


sewage 

works, bath-, uanh- 



houses, libraries, fire-hng.ide**, 
lunatic - uhylums, hospitals, 
slaughter • hoUHi-s, harlanirs, 
piers, docks ; exeUtding receipts 
entered as rates, toll-, dues, etc, 1,750,461 

llepaymonts in respect of private 

iniprovinmmt works . , I,:i27dl79 

Tlie public rates, whieh con, dilute nearly the 
whole of loeal taxation, are levied upon the 
occui>iers of real property ; tbe sum payable 
by each occupier king in proportitui to the 
aimnai value of the lands, premises, etc. occu- 
pied. The poor law provides for the as.scssmciit 
and collceti'm of the ptmr-ratc ; tml with this 
rate several otliera, e.//. the county cmmcil, 
rural district council, ami parish council rates, 
arc collected. The general district and other 
rates acparatcly colleebid, are based on the 
poor-law valuation. Them is, however, a reduced 
asseHsmeiit of agricultural iand, railways, etc. 
to certain urban cliaiges, ami it is suggestisl 
that the system should be pncrally moditicil 
in another direction by th« levy of Kjxidal 
rates for town improvements upon tho persons 
primarily benefited. Financially speaking, tbe 
area.s of the sepurato local authorities are inde- 
pendont ; but the metropolis occupies an 
anomalous position— it is an jiggregation of 
authorities whose financial iudi*|»ntienco of each 
other is modified by tho preaenco of a common 
poor fund and an equalisation of rates fund. 
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The poor rate valuation of England and Wales 
in April 1910 was £217,180,184: ; of London 
alone £45,054,305. The sums raised as rates in 
1908-9 represent for England and Wales an average 
rate of 6s. l*2d. in the £, or £1:14: 11 per head 
of population. The average for the metropolis is 
6s. lO'ld. or £3 : 7 : 7 per head ; for the provinces, 
5s. 10 ’Od. or £1 : 10 : 1 per head. The rates show 
an increase in ten years of 50 per cent, a rate of 
growth rather more than that of taxation for 
imperial purposes. In considering further the 
geographical distribution of the burden, it will be 
found that the increase is mainly confined to urban 
districts. In the twenty years 1889-90 to 1908-9, 
the rates in the metropolis have doubled. Omitting 
school and poor rates, those levied by extra- 
metropolitan authorities have more than doubled. 
Those levied by extra - metropolitan poor law 
authorities increased 52 per cent. In addition to 
local taxation, £21,355,732 was received during 
1908-9 from imperial taxation, and distributed 
thus : 


County and District Conncils . £17,482,575 
Poor Law Authorities . . . 2,470,540 

Metropolitan Police . . , 1,111,874 

Distress Committees . . . 223,802 

Other Authorities . . . 66,941 


£21,355,732 

Some £7,000,000 of the above arose from certain 
imperial taxes permanently granted to local 
authorities, and therefore was not a charge of 
annual supply, but belonged to the category of 
charges on the Consolidated Fund. The ex- 
penditure of the surplus from this sum, after 
meeting certain charges, is witliin the discretion 
of the grantees. 

The aggregate local expenditure, excluding 
expenditure out ofdoans, was £121,910,746. The 
principal items were : 

Relief of the poor, including salaries, 
but excluding pauper lunatics , £12,290,282 

Pauper lunatics .... 3,729,765 

Police 6,578,807 

Education, includiag expenditure of 
school hoards, school attendance 
committees, reformatories, indus- 
trial schools, technical and inter- 
mediate education . . . 26,812,798 

Highways, bridges, and ferries 
(including scavenging but not 

lighting) 13,898,680 

Gasworks 7,155,577 

Public lighting .... 2,232,495 

Electricity supply (other than for 
public lighting) . . . 3,347,671 

Tramways 7,289,326 

Waterworks .... 6,360,280 

Sewerage and sewage disposal works 4, 690, 507 

Markets 862,301 

Cemeteries ..... 718,020 

Eire brigades .... 644,083 

Parks, pleasure grounds, etc. . 1,336,058 

Public libraries and museums . 702,679 

Baths, wash-houses, etc. . . 747,514 

Housing of the working classes . 649,713 

Hospitals (not Poor Law Infirmaries) 1,916,829 


Harbours, piers, clocks, and quays . £4,251,868 

Justice — cost of administration . 957,565 

House - refuse — removal and de- 
struction of (scavenging other 
than that of streets and roads) , 2,126,879 

Other public works and purposes , 6,105,980 

Private improvement works . . 1,278,916 

Salaries, establishment, legal and 
parliamentary expenses not 
chargedto particular undertakings 3, 943, 898 

Unapportionecl loan charges . . 2,382,455 

The numerous and increasing duties imposed by 
parliament upon the local, especially the urban 
authorities, involves an expenditure which has in 
the past steadily grown, and which there is reason 
to believe will continue to increase in the future. 
Economies must therefore chiefly he administrative. 
Some supplementary means there are ; for example, 
the making of an annual financial statement or 
budget by the county conncils is compulsory ; and 
the audit of accounts by the central authorities is 
general, the auditor disallowing any item of 
account which is contrary to law. Municipal 
corporations and metropolitan parishes, however, 
elect their own auditors, and form an important 
exception. In several instances the rate in the £ 
which may he levied is limited. It may also he 
noted that a considerable part of the outlay of 
urban authorities is upon undertakings of an 
industrial nature, and that the more important of 
these usually return a profit. 

Scotland . — The receipts of local authorities, ex- 
cluding loans, are for 1908-9 as follows : 


Rates, including water-rates, .-fil, 023, 000 . £7,376,000 

Gas, £1,007,000, Electric Light, £563,000 . 2,470,000 

Repayment on account of Private Improve- 
ments executed by Local Authorities 83,000 

Tolls, dues, foes, lines, and rents . . 1,002,000 

Imperial contributions .... 2,088,000 

Other receipts (including tramways 

£1,286,000) 1,031,000 


£16,110,000 

The Rateable Value was £82,713,450 and the 
rates (including both owners’ and occupiers’ rates) 
average 4s, 3d. in the £, or about £1 : 8s. per head 
of the population. The expenditure is as follows : 

By Unions and Parishes in Relief to the 


Poor £1,512,000 

Other parochial expenditure . . . 109,000 

School boards 8,780,000 

Town and municipal authorities for police, 
sanitary, and other public works 
County authorities, police, etc. . . 1,900,000 

Church and Ecclesiastical rates (heritors) 60,00f) 

Harbour authorities 1,600,000 

Other authorities 106,000 


£18,885,000 

Out of a total of rates collected amounting to 
£6,636,000, in 1907-8, £2,887,000 fell on owners 
and £8,750,000 on occupiers. 

Ireland . — Local receipts fox 1908-9 were : — 


Bates (including water rates) . £3,455,000 

Tolls, lees, stamps, and dues . 514,000 

Gas, electric light and tramways 092,000 

Other receipts .... 623,000 

Imperial contributions . . 1,359,000 


£6,643,000 
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Tlw cliwf iteina of expt'titllttir© were ; 


Unionft and ^wrt«l^^s In relief to the ijoor £ljS8.1,000 

UnrtU diatrict ronnclls other than above . 1,03.6|000 

Town and nnmicipal anthnrlties for police. 

aaiiitary, and other public works 2,T98,000 

County atithoritim tor police, etc. . l.tlOjOOn 

I larlwiur authorities .... 651,000 

tHher authorities , . . . 762,000 


The rateable value (1909) wan £15,647,773. 
The total rates raised were 48. ‘i^d, per £, or 
16 k. 0|d. per head of the population. 

The varied duties of those engaged in the 
complex task of local government can he ho.st 
traced in the annual reports of the local 
government hoard. Tlioy include the inspection 
of workhouses, training-ships for poor-law hoys, 
canal- boats, vaccination, adulteration of hjotl, 
evhication, control of lunlor-ears, municipal water- 
works, housing of the worldng classes, rare of tlic 
uueniployiMl, and iuculcutally much more. 

[Local taxation returns ( England and Walovs) — 
(Scotland) — (Ireland) — Keports of the local govern- 
ment hoard. — tiH'ftl Taxation, 1 0th April 1 89J5 ( 1 66 
of 1893). — Itrpnri on Ltml Taxation, Scotland 
(C. 7575 of 1895).-~Wrighfcand Uohluni.se, Xomf 
(hixmment and Local Taxation, 2ud ed., 1894. — 
<1. n. Blunden, Taxation and Finance, 1895. 
For earlier dates: (4. J. Goscheu, Jieports and 
ii^pecches on Local Taxation, 1872. — U. IL Tnglis 
Palgrave, The Local Taxation of dm d Lrifainand 
Trela7ui, 1871. — Danhy P. Fry, The local Totch 
of thx United Kingdom, 1816.-- Bastahle, Puhlir. 
Finance, 3rd. ed. 1903.-— Fawcett, Manual of 
Political Kcotmnp, 1883. — W, H. Smith, JMaiion 
between Local and Central TaxcUmi, Kcon, Urntmal, 
‘June 1895,] W. n. 8, 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. The tenn ‘UocM 
government," often used somewhat vaguely, is 
best confined to denote the structure and opera- 
tions of those smaller bodies which are needed to 
supplement the action of the oentral authority. 
Employed in this sense, it has to be distin- 
guished from federalism, and from the govern- 
ment of CoLOiSfiKs and dojwndencies. The 
organs comprised under the designation “local 
government " are completely subordinate to the 
central legislature, hut have received a dole- 
gated power for tlioir special functions. Owing 
to the gi'eator size of modem states, this process 
of delegation, scarcely required in the classical 
city state {rdXts), has been largely carried out, 
and is likely to increase in importance. In 
many cases local legislative or executive jjowers 
mark the earlier existence of complete inde- 
pendence, which lias disappeared under the 
gradual Ckntualis.vtioit that has been so 
prominent a feature in European Idstory. But 
quite apart froju these survivals there has been 
deliberate and conscious creation of local 
institutions in most of the cliief modern states, 
and even where older formations have been 
preserved, they are rather adajdcd to meet hew 
ends than simply retained as relics of a past 
condition, as conspiciunis examples the English 
legislation of 1888 and 1894 may be mentioned. 

Amongst the reasons for assigning part of 


the public functions to lociil bodies, ilm primary 
one is the desire to entrust special interests to 
the persons chieily concerned. It is on this 
ground that most of the work of inunieipal 
corporations and the similar rural councils has 
been regulated. The earo of road.s, the dis- 
posal of sewage, lighting am! waler supply, 
are obviou.slj mattt*rs of greater inter<‘st tn the 
inhabitants of each town or district than to the 
nation at large. It is but jn.st that the cost of 
particular services should fall on tlmse who 
benefit by them, and that they .should hiue the 
ilireciion and managemimt of sueli work.s, 
Anotlier class of iluties tliat may adv.intage- 
ously be assigned to local govtuming agencies, is 
that on which rigiii and minute supervision is 
likely to l»e beneiicial. Thu.‘<, the mamigeinent 
of the Engli.sh po<*r law is probably more 
elfective than it would be if placetl directly 
under a centralised authority. Local admin- 
istrators, from their aiH|uaintance with the 
particular cin'umstance.K, can 5»nu a sounder 
judgment on matters of detail titan tite beat 
organiseti central de|«irtmeist. 

Again, it is often iIcHirublc to secure diversity 
rather than uniformity : the same general 
function has to be disebarged in difierenf ways 
according to tlu^ varying nccils of dificreut 
emnmuuities. Siwial mnlithms and habits 
have to be taken intt> account, and met by 
suitable arrangements. The conoawioii of 
liberty to the several localities is the natural 
and most efToeiivo way for attaining this 
object Legislation and administrative action 
proceeding from a local source will not fail to 
hoar the impress of the conditions aiul sjiecial 
needs of the area for which 'it was intended. 
Moreover, room i,s ^vmt for the trial of experi- 
monts, and for discovering by the test of 
oxiKsrienc© the merits of several competing 
methods. The best UKKics of relieving imii- 
genco, or of regulating the drink imfllc, are most 
likely to bo diseover»*d by the atloption of 
dilferent plana by hx-al authorities, h-juling 
ultimately to general imitation of the success- 
ful onea (cp. Jevons, MethmU of Socud Jbfirm, 
pp. 266-270). 

In constitutional countries a further reason 
for the diffusion of local government is the 
promotion of the public «iucation of the 
citizens, a work in whieh “local administrative 
institutions are the chief instrument*' (.1, S. 
Mill, JifprcsmMim Uumitnwni, ch, xv,). 
Great Britain and the United States afft>rd 
examples of the high value of the iwlitical 
training obtained by the exercise of “sclf- 
goverament,'^ as op|» 08 cd to the bureaucratic 
system resulting from CEXTiiAbisATiON (see 

BUJlEAtJCIUCY). 

The extent to whieh this process of devolu- 
tion can conveniently bo carried is limited by 
the need for attending to the general interests 
of the nation. All matters of national concern 
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belong priTm facie to the central power. 
General legislation, the national defences, and 
the more important administrative worLs are 
of this class. There is, besides, in many cases, 
an advantage in the existence of a uniform 
system, constructed on a single pattern, and 
directed from a common centre. The higher 
standard of intelligence and better technical 
skill at the command of the State is an addi- 
tional reason for entrusting tasks that specially 
require these qualities to it, rather than to the 
smaller divisions. 

Though profoundly influenced by historical 
conditions and by the accidents of recent 
politics, the division of tasks between central 
and local government very largely conforms 
to the principles stated above. Between the 
different sets of local authorities the same 
guiding rules are also applicable. “As the 
county is to the nation, so is the parish to the 
county,” seems to be an approximately correct 
proportion. The areas of local government, and 
the subdivisions admissible, are to be de- 
termined on these grounds. One peculiarity of 
local government deserves special mention, viz. 
the predominantly economic character of its 
work. Indeed, it is possible to trace a re- 
semblance between the private company and 
the Municipality or Commune. This feature 
leads to the belief that in the local governing 
body it is desirable to represent, not persons 
merely, but the various economic interests. 
Equal voting power, without reference to the 
condition and interests of the voter, is a more 
than questionable arrangement. This becomes 
very prominent in Local Finance. One class 
of persons determines expenditure, and there- 
fore necessarily the amount of taxation or local 
debt. Another class has to bear the burden, 
perhaps without compensating benefit. 

In the execution of its allotted work the 
local authority may err by excess or defect. 
It may seek to unduly enlarge its functions, 
and trench on the field reserved for the State, 
or infringe the rights of individuals ; so on the 
other hand it may fail to discharge its duties, 
and thus injuriously affect the welfare of the 
community or some section of it. Undue 
interference with property or excessive taxation 
may be given as examples of the former, 
neglect of sanitary precautions, inadequate 
or inefficient poor-law administration of the 
latter error. It is obvious that in a limited 
area special interests can more readily acquire 
power, and unpopular persons or groups are 
more open to oppression. Remedies for such 
evils are to be found partly in the cultivation 
of public spirit and the sense of responsibility ; 
but where this fails it is necessary to protect 
those aggrieved, either by allowmg them to 
seek redress from a court, or by application to 
a department of the central government, like 
rhe Local Government Board in England. The 
VOL. IX. 


power of the state has, however, to be exercised 
in many cases in which no individual appears 
as complainant. The needs of modern society 
have led to the establishment of a system of 
inspection and control, limited, however, in its 
action, and chiefly dealing with poor - law 
administration (see Local Finance). The 
advantages of centralised and of local govern- 
ment are to a great extent combined by the 
method of supervision applied by the central 
government to local activity. 

A grave problem in local government is the 
assignment of suitable divisions. Ppor-relief, 
education, sanitary administration, the main- 
tenance of roads, etc., would appear to be 
distinct duties calling for the creation of as 
many separate agencies. Simplicity and uni- 
formity in plan are, however, very desirable. 
The principle “that in each local circum- 
scription there should be but one elected body 
for all local business (Mill, BepresentaU've 
Government) is generally sound. English 
legislation has gone too far in the multiplica- 
tion of local authorities with intersecting 
boundaries. In this respect the French system 
exhibits a marked contrast. The natural 
opposition between “town” and “country” 
makes a special form of local government 
necessary for the former, assuming, in such cases 
as London, a great complexity. Finally, 
separate administration is desirable for certain 
economic matters, such as a Uooe, and a har- 
bour, and arterial drainage, where the chief 
interest appertains to the class of traders or 
landowners rather than the community at large. 
Deviations from the general plan of subdivision 
should always be justified by some special 
necessity. 

[In addition to the various works on local 
government mentioned under Local Finance, the 
following may be referred to : J. S. Mill, Bejare- 
sentative Goverrmmti ch. xv., London, 1861. — S, 
Amos, The Science of Politics, ch. vLi., London, 
1883. — H. Sidgwick, The Blmmts of Politics, 
ch. XXV., London, 1891 . — Local Government and 
Taxation in the United Kingdom, Cobden Club, 
1882. — Jenks, An Outline of English Local 
Government, London, 1894. — Albert Shaw, Muni- 
cipal Government on the Continent of Pmrope, 
1896 ; Do. in Great Britain.^ o. f. n. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. The form of local government in 
the United States is prescribed by the constitu- 
tion and laws of each of the several states, each 
state having thus its own system. However, 
three general types may be distinguished : the 
town system, found especially in the New 
England states ; the county system, found 
especially in the southern states ; and the 
mixed township-county system, found in the 
central and north-western states. 

In New England, the early settlers had 
mostly come from English towns, were members 
» 2 s 
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of the 8&me religious <jongreg&ti<m,^ there 
was amoMg them no sharp line of division into 
sooial olasm The neoessity of eo-operation in 
much of' their work, the danger of attack from 
hostile Indians, the fact that they h^ come 
to America for religdo^s freedom and wished to 
worship together, kept them grouped into small 
settlements. It was hut natural that their 
government, partly from tradition, especially 
from the pressure of local conditions, shonld’ be 
in form a pure democracy, though doubtless 
men of ability and means had great influence. 
The form exists to-day. 

Regularly, at least once a year, and as much 
oftener as is needed to carry on well the town 
business, a town meeting is called by the town 
officers, the purpose of the meeting being stated 
in the call. Every grown man %vho is a voter 
is entitled to attend, and in the smaller towns 
the attendance is generally largo, though the 
fine formerly imposed for non-attendance has 
been abolished. 

At this meeting a presiding officer — the 
moderator — ^is chosen, ainl the town clerk acts 
as secretary. Each voter is entitled to nmke 
any motion relating to town business, and to 
speak. Here all questions relating to town 
improvements-— roads, school-houses, drains, are 
discussed and acted upon; needed taxes are 
levied ; general regulations regarding town 
matters, e.g. the running at large of cattle, the 
muzzling of dogs, are made ; the reports, made 
in detail, of the town officers, and their recom- 
mendations and estimates for the ensuing year, 
are heard and acted upon; new officers are 
elected. 

The officers are “ selectmen ” from three to 
nine in number, who have the general oversight 
and manageroentof affairsnot otherwiseassigned 
the town clerk, who keeps the records and 
registers ; the treasurer ; assessors who estimate 
-the value of property for purposes of taxation ; 
a tax collector ; constables to keep the peace, 
serve legal papers for the local courts, etc, ; a 
school committee ; overseers of the poor ; and 
various other officers as needed, and as suits 
the pleasure of the meeting. Usually there is 
a pound master to impound stray cattle, a path 
master to care for the local roads, sometimes 
a measurer of wood, sealers of weights and 
measures, fence -viewers, and others. These 
officers caiTy out the will of the town as expressed 
at the meeting, or as they have been given 
discretionary power. ‘Within their province 
they are supreme, no county or state authority- 
having right of control unless by securing a 
change in the law. 

In New England, the county has almost no 
govemmentai functions, serving chiefly as a 
judicial district for certain courts of record ; 
though in some states county officers, usually 
a board of commissioners, lay out roads connect- 
ing different towns, issue certain county licenses, 


see to the maintenance of county buildings, and 
care for some few other matters that concern 
several towns in common. It is noticeable 
that of late yearn the importance of the county 
in New England is incre^ising. In the main, 
however, the shite is a group of towns. 

The early settlers in Virginia, a typical 
southern state, had received their grants of 
land as individuals, not as congregations. 
Many of the estates were large; the county 
was well supjdied with streams, so that access 
to them was easy. The chief crop was tobacco, 
for the production of which unskilled labourer? 
working under overseers are iitted. In con- 
sequence, nogi'o slaves wtjro soon introduced, 
and the “poor whites" who were compelled to 
perform manual labt>ur lost social standing. 
An aristocratic typo of society soon developed. 
Instead of town meetings, for which the settle- 
ment in large plantations at a distance from 
each other, as well as the type of society, were 
iH- adapted, a representative |>arish system 
developed. The twelve vestrymen, in whose 
hands most of the local govornmenhil functions 
were placed, were at bust elected by the people ; 
but soon they wore granted or took the power 
of filling vacancies in their own number, and 
thus ostahlishod their aristocracy. The minister 
presided at meetings, and had power of appint- 
ment of certain officers ; the ve.strymen apiwinted 
the churchwardens, apportioned parish taxes, 
acted as overseers of the |)oor. 

Many of the functions exercised in New 
England by the town were hero loft to the county. 
The county was smaller generally than in New 
England. It was also the judicial district ; hut 
the court, besides judicial functions, had gener- 
ally in the south administrative duties as well 
It superintended the reimir and constraction of 
roads and bridges, dividing the county into high- 
way districts and appointing local road surveyors. 
It estimated and assessed and collected the 
county taxes, cared for county buildings, etc. 
In later years, csja^cially since the war of the 
rebellion, the courts have been confined more 
closely to judicial work, though in North 
Carolina, TennoHsee, and elsewhere they still 
retain much administrative power, the sheriff, 
for example, collecting taxes, to the levying of 
which the judges muse consent. In most of 
the southern states the chief administrative 
duties are given to a hoard of commissioners 
elected by the people, together with generally 
a county treasurer, auditor, suimrintendent of 
education, suprintendent of the |>oor, super- 
intendent of wads, etc. In many of the states 
the county is divided now into school districts 
which are in good i>art self-governing ; in some, 
town government has been introduced. The 
tendency is clearly toward the adoption of some 
form of town government 

As the central and western states were 
settled, the forms of local government adopted 
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were natui'ally modelled after those of the states 
from which most of the settlers had come ; but 
as the population was mixed, the advantages of 
both plans were seen as well as their weaknesses, 
and the result has been a mixed form, sometimes 
called the township-county form. Even those 
of the older states, situate between New England 
and the south, e.g. New York and Pennsylvania, 
have a mixed form. In nearly all cases the 
predominance of the town plan shows that the 
early settlers were chiefly from New England 
or from states settled first by New Englanders — 
for example, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
while the predominance of the county idea is 
found in those settled chiefly by southerners, 
e.g. Indiana, or by the middle states having 
a mixed form of local government. Illinois 
furnishes an odd example of a state in which a 
compromise was made leaving to each county 
a choice between the two systems. At first 
the southern counties chose the county system, 
the northern counties the town system ; but of 
late years the town system has been adopted in 
about four-fifths of the counties. 

In the main we find two types of the mixed 
system. In one, e.g, in Michigan, the town 
has 'a town meeting, as in New England, with 
similar powers ; but instead of a board of 
selectmen a set of town officers, each with a 
special function, is chosen, though the super- 
visor, clerk, and justice of the peace serve as a 
town board to audit accounts and perform a few 
other minor duties. The supervisor of each 
town, however, represents his town in a county 
board of supervisors that has -wide pownrs. It 
provides for erection of county buildings, pre- 
scribes the form of county records, procures 
supplies for county officers, levies taxes, settles 
claims against the county, equalises taxes 
among the different towns, sets off and organises 
towns and gives them their names, alters and 
lays out main roads, and builds bridges, or 
grants subsidies to small towns to aid them in 
similar work, and performs many other duties 
that relate to territory larger than the town. 
The chief characteristic is the representation of 
the towns in the board. 

In most of the states with the mixed town- 
county system there is no town meeting, but 
the town officers are elected to perform inde- 
pendently, under the statute, their duties. 
Sometimes there are many officers, sometimes, 
as in Indiana, the one township trustee has 
great power and performs many functions. In 
these states the towns are not represented in 
the county board ; but the board, usually of 
three commissioners, is elected directly by the 
people, sometimes, as in Indiana, each one par- 
ticularly representing a special distiict of the 
■county in which he is resident, though chosen 
on a general ticket. The powers of the board of 
commissioners are substantially the same as those 
of the board of supervisors already described. 


The counties have also the usual officers 
needed for so much administrative and judicial 
work : clerk, treasurer, registrar of deeds, 
auditor, sometimes assessor, superintendent of 
schools, surveyor, superintendent of the poor, 
sheriff, prosecuting attorney, county judge, 
judge of probate or county administrator, 
coroners, the names of whose offices explain 
their duties. One should also mention in 
connection with local government in rural 
districts the villages that have an organisation 
in many ways resembling that of cities (sea 
Mttnioipality— XJnited States of America). 
In many states, under general statute, a village 
of some 250 or 300 inhabitants and upw^ards, 
by special vote of the residents, may be organ- 
ised into a corporate body independent in its 
local affairs of the town in which it is situated. 
It elects a president and small council with 
power to pass ordinances, to levy taxes for local 
improvements, sewerage, lighting, fire protec- 
tion, etc., appoint officers to keep the peace 
and perform other needed functions. 

As regards the relations of the local govern- 
ments to the state, they are all under the 
constitution and statutes, so that hy general 
laws the legislature may often materially modify 
their forms, and the county and town officers 
are often made to serve as state officers in duties 
for which they are suited by their position, e.g. 
collection of taxes, serving process for state 
courts, etc. Thus the government is a weU- 
' co-ordinated system throughout, with, generally 
speaking, no conflicting authorities. 

[Howard, Local Constitutional History of the 
United States. — Johns Ho;phin$ University Studies 
in History and Political Soknee. — Bryce, Am&rican 
Cojimonwealth. — Fiske, Civil Government in the 
United States . — The statutes of the several states.] 

j. w. J, 

LOCAL OPTION is a phrase recently brought 
into general use, which, perhaps, had its origin 
in a letter written by Mr. G-ladstone in 1868, 
in which, dealing with the question of the 
Permissive Bill, he said that he was disposed 
to “let in the principle of local option where- 
ever it is found satisfactory." This principle 
is Avider in its scope than that of the old 
permissive measure, which, if carried, would 
have permitted the ratepayers from time to 
time to decide either entirely to prohibit or to 
leave alone the liquor traffic within theii 
district, whether parish, burgh, or other local 
area. Local option is applied to such legisla- 
tion as would enable a majority of the rate- 
payers of any district either to maintain un- 
changed, to increase, diminish, or wholly 
suppress, the houses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. As to the mefhod of exercising these 
powers, it might he periodically, either by a 
plebiscite or through a board of representatives 
elected for the purpose hy the ratepayers. The 
difficulty as regards legislation lies in the 
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Tiiorough defenders of the existing li(|Uor 
traffic system iu its eatirety, however, are few 
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ia number. On the other hand, the Gothen- in (/',#//, 

BURG System (f.%)— by which municipalities the necessity 'Utd Ivttn 


BURG System (f.%)-- by which municipalities the necessity 
would take over liquor 8ho|« and manage them tliegovoniiuonthason 
in the interests of the community — lias not legislation. In l$tH) 
met with much support in Great Britain ; nor county councils with 
has the American high-licence system any reduce the number of 
considerable body of supporters. At the same pensation scheme, wa 
time, efforts have been made to restrict the attacked that the go 
publican’s trade. The provisions in Bruce’s to abandon its prop»H;i 
act of 1872 led the way iu this direction. Ilarcourt introthu'tnl i 


the govorniuont has on hevera 
legislation. In 18iH) it proposed to af... 
county councils with powers enabling them^^^ 
reduce the number of public-houses ; the com- 
iiensation acheme, was, however, so vigorously 
attacked that the government was compelled 
to abandon its prop»H;ils. In 1 Slbl, Jr^ir IVilliam 
Ilarcourt introdueed in the House of Commons 


Local option was first brought formally a bill to establish the control of the liquor- 


before parliament in Llarch 1879 by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, but his motion was rejected by a 


tratfie by a pcqndar vote tiperating through 
the direct veto, called the Direct Veto Bill 


majority of 88. Another motion was carrietl in 
1881 by a majority of 42, and yet a third one 
in 1883 by 87. It is now almost universally 
admitted that something must bo done to give 
localities practical control over licences. Among 
various forms of local option put forwani, it 
may be noted that the United Kingdom Alliance 
desires a power of direct veto, by which the 
electors of any place might, if they so pleased, 
veto the issue of all licences for the sale of 
liquor, and thus prevent the sale of strong drink. 
A groat difficulty in the way of practicsal action 
has been that of deciding what should constitute 
a “locality,” who should bo the constituents, 
and what should be the necessary majority for 
abolition. Compensation to those engaged iu 
the trade is a moot point round which con- 
troversy has fiercely raged. 

In 1892 the number of licensed victuallers 
in England and Wales was 73,480 ; beer-house 


or tin* Liquor Traffic ( Local CoiUrol) Bill. It 
was advanct'd through its first stages, lint the 
exigencies of public business, am! the difficulties 
it encountered, CQm|a*lled its withdrawal. The 
hill was again introdueed in the session of 
1894, but it did not get Iwyoiui its first 
reading. Sir William Hareourt brought it 
forward for the third time in 1S95> but it was 
dropped on the overthrow of the Government 
of which he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Though local option is iu It*gislativti abeyance, 
it has boon urgeil in the Ke|«irts of tho*Royal 
Commission on the Licensing T^aws 1899, and 
by tho promoters of the Public ‘House Trust 
Movement (see Liquor Laws). 

[Chfcmbers'A, voL vi,— >Ib*id, fhn- 

pi't'.mre Ofdojfmim. — - Httndfn A nnHuL — Lae, 
Jiandboi>k (*/ Tempemnee Uid»r‘jf,-~-Th€ Allmncf 
Sms ; Lvml Caine, Hoyle, and Dawaon 

Burn.s.3 0 . h, a. 


keepers with licences for consumption on the LOCAL TAXATION. See Logal Finance. 


premises, 31,092 ; and for consumption off the LOCALISATION OF INDUSTRY. By 
premises, 12,580 ; being a total of 117,152 localisation of induntry is meant the ooncentra- 
public-houses and beer-shops, or one to every tion of ditferent iiulnstries in iliffcrent localities, 


250 of the population. This did not inelmie 
wine -licences for refreshment -house.s, or the 
wine and spirit licences for consumption off 
the premises. The total of all licences in 1905 
when the Licensing Act of 1904 (see Liquor 
Law's) began to operate was 124,883 ; in 1911 
it w’as 115,508 (24,182 being “off-licences”). 
In 1892 the expenditure of the United Kingdom 
on spirits, wine, and beer amounted to 
<£140,880,266, an average of £3:13:11 per 
head of the population. From 1880 to 1902, 
£3,654,590,246 was spent thus, or an annual 
average of £158,895,228. From 1903 to 1910 
the amou»t was £1,314,870,112, an annual 
average of £1 64,358, 764. The highest amount 
of recent years was that of 1899 whoa it was 
over £186,000,000 or £4 : 11s, per head of the 
population. In 2910 the expenditure was 
£l57,604,65vS or £3:9:3^ per head of the 
population, against £155,162,485 in 1909 or 
£3:8; 11|' per head. These two amounts 


a phenomenon in its intenmtimud M|»ct aptly 
described in TonKE.xs’s phrase, “territorial 
division of labour” (Tkt Ikfiii&i, 

ISOS, p. 14, tpiottKl by Bastahlc, Mermimml 
Tradcy 1 903, p. 20), Far the e«*a«omic principle 
underlying Division of Lahou^ finds 
its fullest expression in this »|Hjcialisation of 
jiarticular localities to |>articiilar industries — 
this arrangement of pnwluetioiml activitkis 
with sjiccial reference to the tllverso aptitudes, 
caimcities, and resources of different peoples and 
places (cp. Cairnes, iMtUtiff rnmipk^ e/ Fd, 
Abn,, 1874, pt, iii. ch. i, § i,). 

Tho infiuence of the sjiecial industrial tend 
encics of different races i« naturally most con- 
spicuous as between widely divergent civil- 
isations. But, genemlly sjaiafcing, in the 
industrial as in other splieres of human 
activity “nationalities are not dlsapiwring 
but increasingly developing and characterising 
themselves” (Flint rhiivsq)hp of Midorp, 
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1893, pp. 26-27). National character is tliiis 
a factor of increasing importance in determining 
the distribution of the world’s industry. It is 
seen in greatest relief when, as in the case of 
the Dutch, it triumphs over circumstances 
seemingly the most adverse. Nevertheless, 
man’s Laboxte. (g'.u) is more productive in pro- 
portion, not as he combats, but as he utilises 
nature’s forces — a truth to which the Anglo- 
Saxon race itself in its colonising character has 
done ample homage. And Dutch history, 
closely interrogated, merely shows, not that 
physical conditions are unimportant, but that 
many of the obstacles to industrial development 
thence arising are relative to the intelligence, 
energy, and enterprise brought to bear on them. 
At any given stage in the progress of Civilisa- 
tion {q.v.), ;physical conditions have thus, in- 
dependently of their bearing on character 
(cp. Marshall, Frinci^les^ bk, i. ch. ii. §§ 1, 3), 
an important influence on the localisation of 
industries, both as between different countries 
and between different localities in the same 
country. Under a competitive r6gime com- 
modities tend to be produced “not only by the 
fittest men but in the fittest places ” (Bastable, 
Commerce of Nations, 1892, p. 16). 1. Apart 

from its influence on the energy of man and 
the durability of his work, the climate of a 
place determines the nature of its vegetable and 
animal products, and, therefore, to a certain 
extent, of its industry. Hence the great trades 
of the world take place naturally between 
countries differing widely from each other in 
climatic conditions. “By means of glasses, 
hot-beds, and hot- walls,” says Adam Smith, 
“very good grapes can be raised in Scotland, 
and very good wine, too, can be made of them, 
at about thirty times the expense for which at 
least equally good»can be brought from foreign 
countries” {Wealth of NatioTis, M'OuILoch’s ed. 
p. 200). 2. Tlugeografhiml position 
comnuriications of a country are also important 
factors in determining its industrial rUe, The 
situation of Britain as regards the great Com- 
mercial Routes {q.v.), her abounding natural 
harbours and navigable rivers, have immensely 
aided in establishing her commercial supremacy. 
Such advantages, however, are in some degree 
relative to the economic environment of a par- 
ticular epoch. “Britain has been in turn a 
great corn-growing, wool-growing, and coal-pro- 
ducing island ; and the changes from one 
employment to another have been due, not 
80 much to climatic or physical changes, as to 
the relations of trade in which its irhaljitants 
have stood to other peoples” (Cunningham, 
Grmth of English Industry, vol. i. pp. 12-13). 
3. The geological formation of a country not 
only affects its superficial features and water 
supply, but determines the character of the soil 
and, thus, the nature and quality of the 
vegetation it supports, as well as the abundance 


or scarcity of its mineral wealth. These, how- 
ever, are conditions which do not remain con- 
stant under the hand of man (v. Sidgwick, 
Frinciples, Srd ed. bk. i. ch. iv.). 

Within the same country, those elements of 
economic friction which impede Commerce 
(q.v.) and specialisation as between different 
countries — e,g. national prejudice, legislative 
restraints, differences in language or currency, 
in custom or law, risk in transport, etc. — are, 
in modern times, either altogether absent or 
present only in a modified degree. Here, 
therefore, the influence of physical causes is 
naturally more conspicuous. The commercial 
prosperity of cities like Liverpool and Glasgow, 
Clyde shipbuilding, Sheffield cutlery, the “lead 
pencils” of Keswick, even the pottery of 
Staffordshire, are typical of the influence of 
natural environment (op. Marshall, PriTidples, 
pp. 268-269). But there are many examples 
of localised industries which cannot be thus 
accounted for, having had their origin in the 
now oft-forgotten social, political, and other 
conditions of a bygone age. Such is the order 
of things in countries where custom and tradi- 
tion are still dominant. In England itself, 
up to the time of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (g.-y.) the settlements of foreign artisans, 
made under Plantagenet and Tudor direction, 
supplied in the main the key to the localisation 
of English manufactures (op. Marshall, Erin- 
cijples, p. 269 ; Nicholson, Principles, vol. i, 
pp. 114-115). Even now, when each locality 
has to justify its claim at the bar of the keenest 
competition, cases of this sort are numerous. 
Some, like the silk weaving of Spitalfields in 
London, are slowly dying, but others continue 
to thrive. Indeed, an industry, once firmly 
established in any place, is often more than 
compensated for any chance inferiority in re- 
spect of physical endowment by the cumulative 
effect of its acquired advantages over would-ba 
rivals, in the matter of (1) business connection 
based on its established reputation ; the com- 
modities of a town or district may win a name 
for themselves just like those of a single firm, 
and this is as much a source of income, and 
of industrial strength, to the inhabitants, as 
his professional reputation to the lawyer or 
physician (cp. Sidgwick, Principles, pp. 93-94) ; 
(2) perfected organisation, with facilities for 
drawing on abundant supplies of the different 
varieties of skilled labour (^?. Labour, Skilled) 
and of specialised machinery ; which, in torn, 
is closely connected with (3) adequate support 
from the neighbourhood of (a) supplementary 
industries, which permit of economy of sldll, 
and, by affording scope for the labour of some 
members of a family, tend to cheapen the 
labour of the others without lowering their 
standard of living (u Comfort, Standard of), 
(&) subsidiary industries supplying the requisite 
too^s and machinery, and furnishing the means 
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of conveyance and communication (op. Marsliall, 
Pn««j?Ze 5 ,p. 271 seq.^ Sidgwick, Principles, pp. 
373A). The locality, however, if it is to retain 
possession, “inust be the first to adapt itself to 
any new conditions” (Nicholson, Principles, 
vol. i. pp. 116-117). The increasing super- 
session of hand-made by machine-made lace is 
steadily concentrating this industry in Notting- 
hamshire and Derbyshire, at the expense of 
other English counties, notably Northampton- 
shire (Oensus 1891, General Meport, p. 60). 
Possibly the most magnificent example at once 
of cumulative strength and of delicacy of opera- 
tion is found in the history of the varied influ- 
ences which have made, and maintain, London 
the world’s “clearing house” (see Clearing 
System) (cp. Bagehot, Lcmhard Street, pp. 32- 
35 and ch. iii. ; Goschen, For. Fxch., 5th ed. 
pp. 32-37). A powerful localised industry, 
moreover, while attracting supplementary and 
auxiliary industries, tends to outbid, and thus 
repel, industries competing with it for labour 
or elbow-room (cp. Sidgwick, Principles, p. 
378). Glasgow, Liverpool, Hull, even Leeds 
and Manchester are becoming specialised for 
purely commercial purposes, while the pressure 
of ground-rent drives the manufactures into the 
surrounding districts. Owing to this “sub- 
stitution of business premises for houses ” the 
population of Central London has declined 
nearly 14 per cent in thirty years {Census, 
1891, General Report, pp. 14-15). But, to 
resume, even wiiiun the same country the 
physical conditions of a particular time are 
clearly not all-powetM in determinmg the 
localisation of industries. The face of every 
old-inhabited country is dotted over with the 
evidences of a time when not only were the 
physical conditions, as already noted, other than 
they now are, but man’s power of dealing with 
them was less than it now is, and, in the eco- 
nomic sense of the term at least (u. Bastable, 
Theory of InternxMoml Trade, ch. i), the 
present “nation” was not — “the Norwich 
merchant who visited London ” being “ as much 
of a foreigner there as the man from Bruges 
or Rouen” (Cunningham, Growth of Bnylish 
X^idustry, vol. i p. 175). 

It is worthy of note, as affecting localisation, 
that the progress of the industrial arts is per- 
petually changing the economic import of 
physical conditions. While charcoal was used 
in Britain for smelting — as even now in Sweden 
— and the blast fiirnaoes were worked by water, 
the iron works were located where timber and 
water-power were most readily available. But, 
since coal came into use as fuel, and steam- 
power was introduced, this industry has become 
definitely localised in the districts of the north 
and west, where coal and iron are found together 
(v. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry, 
vol. ii. p. 461, 462), Similarly, the woollen 
manufacture, which early in the 18th ^cen- 


tury was widely distributed over England 
— flourishing chiefly where the raw material 
was plentiful — has, since the introduction of 
machinery, become concentrated in the north 
where power and mechanism arc at hand (cp. 
Hobson, Ewbdion of OapUalivn, pp. 26-28). 
Specialisation, too, implies organisation for 
Exchange (q.v.) and it is in tlio removal of 

the harriers — physical, political, and social 

which obstruct commercial intercourse that the 
progress of civilisation has, perhaps, most con- 
spicuously affected the localisation of industries. 
If we take the history of England as typical, 
then the contrast is sufficiently striking between 
the 9th century, with its simple, all but self- 
sufficing, groups existing in mutually mistrust- 
ful isolation, and the complex, highly special- 
ised, industrial organism of the 19th, with its 
security -based credit organisation, its world- 
wide connections and sympatliies. Naturally, 
the advance has sometimes boon more marked 
in one of its aspects, sometimes in another. 
From tho 13 th century onwards the influ- 
ence of political and social consolidation is 
especially notable. As tho authority of the 
central government grow, national life and 
organisation more and more superseded local 
or municipal fooling and regulations, “That 
there should be similar laws, similar customs, 
similar taxes, simOar conditions of business 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
was,” says Professor Cunningham, “a very 
great gain for purposes of internal trade” 
{Growth of English Industry, vol. i. p. 244). 
But to trace the various 8tej>s of the advance 
is the province of industrial history. Produc- 
tion is no longer carried on with a view to local 
or even national requirements in the first place, 
with the merely incidental exchange of a surplus. 
This extension of the Market {q.v.) permits of 
greater specialisation, and, as a consequence, 
many of the indusMes %vhich flourished in 
England when the area of Competition {q.%) 
was more restricted are now leaving her. Such 
e.g. is the case with certain branches of agri- 
culture and of mining, glove-making, and the 
manufacture of straw-plait, of linen, and of silk 
(see Censtts 1891, Gtmral Rport, pp, 43-57). 
Thus, evolution of the social as of the physical 
organism shows us alike “ differentiation ” and 
“ integration,” a greater subdivision of functions 
between its separate parts— a greater specialisa- 
tion — on the one hand, and, on the other, a 
more intimate connection — a greater interde- 
pendence (cp, H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 
vol. i. 2nd ed, pt. ii. — Marshall, Principles, 
hk. iv. ch. viii. § 1). 

[The increasing prominence of localisation in the 
industrial world is reflected in works on the general 
theory of Economics. The subject is admirably 
treated, from slightly different standpoints, by Prof. 
A, Marshall, Principles of Economics, vol. i 6th 
ed. 1907, bk. iv. ch. x.— Prof. J. S. Nicholson 
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Principles of Political Economy, vol. i. 1893, 
pp. 114-117, 129, 130.— Prof. H. Sidgwick, Pnw- 
riples of Political Economy, 3rd ed. 1901, 

bk. ii. cb. 2ci. — See also Gr. Scbiilze-Gavemitz, 
Per Grosshetriel, Leipzig, 1892. — E. W. Cooke 
Taylor, The Modem Factory System, 1891. — J. A. 
Hobson, Evolution of Mo^m Capitalism, 1894, 

cb, ii., cb. lii. § 10, cb. iv. — Leonard H. Courtney, 

“The Migration of Centres of Industrial Energy ” 
in. Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1878, vol. xxiv. N.S. 
—Duke of Argyll, Unseen Foundations of Society, 
1893, cb. xvi. — J. E. Tborold Rogers, Si^ 
Centuries of Work and Wa^es, 1886, pp. 46-47, 
also cbs. iv. v. — ^Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
bk. iii. cb. iii. — Earvmd Qmri. Jovarn, Boon., 
Ap. 1896. — L. A. Boss, The Location of Jndm- 
tries. — W. Cunningham, Orowth of English 
Industry and Commerce, vol. i. 1890, vol. ii. 
1892, passim . — The sections on “Trade and 
Industry ” in Social England, ed. H. D. Traill, 
in course of publication, vols. i. ii., 1893-94.— r 
Gr. O. Chisholm, Eandbooh of Commercial Geo- 
graphy, 1889.] A. B. 0. 

LOCK-OUT. This term is contrasted with, 
the term Strike in cases of industrial dispute. 
A strike is the weapon of the employed, while 
a lock-out is that of the employers. The 
masters close their works after a certain day if 
the men will not accede to their terms, whereas 
in the case of a strike the men cease from work 
after a certain day if the masters will not grant 
their demands. In strictness the term lock-out 
should, no doubt, be employed when the act 
leading to the dispute originates with the 
masters, and the term strike when the men are 
the aggressive party; but in practice it is 
difficult in many instances to determine which 
party really provoked the (juarrel, and either 
may seek to fasten the responsibility on the 
other. In this case the term lock-out may he 
applied by the men to the dispute, while the 
masters may employ the term strike. Suppos- 
ing, for example, that the masters give notice 
of a reduction of wages and the men decline to 
accede to it, they would still often be described 
as “striking,” whereas the original motion 
would have come from the masters. Or, again, 
supposing that the men give notice of an appeal 
for an advance, and the masters say that rather 
than accede to the req^uest they w^ close their 
works, it is very probable that the newspapers 
would report that the masters had locked the 
men out. In conclusion, therefore, it may he 
said that the use of the terms is not in practice 
strictly defined, hut that the term strike is 
probably more common than that of lock-md. 

[For hooks to he consulted see article on 
Strikes.] l. l.p. 

LOOKS, JoHK (1632-1704), the philosopher, 
was horn at Wrington in Somerset. His father 
was a country attorney and small landed pro- 
prietor, who served on the Parliamentarian side 
in the civil war, which lasted through Locke’s 
boyhood. Locke was educated at Westminster 


school, 1646-1662, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he matriculated as a “Student”* 
in 1662, took his B.A. in 1656 N.S,, and hia 
M.A. in 1658, He held various college offices 
between 1660 and 1665. In 1666 he went aa 
secretary to Sir Walter Vane on an embassy to 
the elector of Brandenburg at Cleve. In 1666 
he received a royal dispensation, allowing him 
to retain his studentship at Christ Church 
without taking holy orders, and studied medi- 
cine, but did not take his M.B. till 1675 N.S., 
and never took his M.D. In 1666 he made 
the acquaintance of Lord Ashley, afterwards 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, at Oxford, and in the 
following year took up his residence with 
the Ashley family in London as physician and 
confidential adviser, — though he continued to 
reside at Oxford from time to time. He acted 
as tutor to Anthony Ashley, second Earl, negoti- 
ated his marriage with Lady Dorothy Manners, 
and assisted as accoucheur at the birth of the 
third Lord Shaftesbury (the philosopher), whose 
education he afterwards superintended. His 
connection with Lord Ashley brought him into 
active connection with public affairs. It was 
probably for Lord Ashley that he wrote an 
Essay concerning Toleration, first published in 
Mr. Eox Bourne’s Life, which contains the ideas 
afterwards developed in his famous letters on 
Toleration published 1689-1706. Ashley was 
one of the “lords proprietors ” of the colony of 
Carolina, and The Fundamental Constitutions of 
Carolina, published among Locke’s Works in 
1720, were probably drafted by Locke, though 
it is only the articles on religion that reflect 
his own views to any extent. In 1668 Locke 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, but 
seems to have preferred the less formal discus- 
sions of a small circle of friends. Through one 
of these discussions, probably about 1670-1671, 
he first came upon the project afterwards 
elaborated in his Essay cofrmrmig the Eumm 
Understanding. In his medical pursuits Locke 
enjoyed the friendship and shared the ideas of 
Sydenham. In 1672 he mad© a short tour in 
France, in the suite of the Countess of North- 
umberland. When Ashley was made Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Lord High Chancellor in 1672, 
Locke became his “secretary of presentations." 
In October 1678 he became secretary to the 
council of trade and foreign plantations, which 
office he retained till 12th March 167|-, but he 
never apparently received his salary of £500. 

From November 1675 to April 1679 Locke 
was abroad in France, chiefly at Montpellier, 
mainly for the sake of his health. During part 
of the time he had charge of a pupil When 
he returned to London, &aftesbury was again 
in power and office, as President of the Council, 
and Locke seems to have been occupied in 
political service for him. During the brief 
Oxford parliament of March 1681, Locke again 
occupied his rooms at Christ Church. After 
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Shaftesbury’s arrest in %1iily 1681, Iiooke’s 
movements and frequent absences from Oxford 
were clearly regarded with suspicion by political 
opponents, though there is no evidence that he 
was directly engaged in the plots for making 
the Buka of Monmouth king. He left Oxford 
in the summer of 1683, and after a short visit 
to Somerset went to Holland where Shaftesbury 
had died in January 168f. On 16th November 
1684 the dean and chapter of Christ Church, 
in obedience to peremptory orders from the king 
— ^in which Locke was accused of “factious and 
disloyal behaviour*’ — deprived Lock© of his 
studentship. Locke’s residence in Holland gave 
Mm opportunity for literary wt>rk. His J^saif 
concerning the Eiman Understanding vas 
written there, and probably the greater part of 
his Treatise of Givil Government Loeke en- 
joyed the friendship of Limborch, professor of 
theology among the “ Eemonstrants ” (Annin- 
ians), and of Le Clero. To the former was 
addressed his EpMola de Toltrantia, not pub- 
lished till 1689, when it was almost at once 
translated into English by 'William Popple. In 
Le Clere’s BiUiotldque UniverseUe, one of the 
earliest literary and scientific periodicals, Iiocke 
published his plan for keeping a common-place 
book (MctJwde JSfouvelle dc dresser dcs Jiccueils) 
— his first publication, 1686, and an abstract of 
his Essay, January 168f. In February 168|, 
Locke returned to England with the Princess 
Mary and Lady Mordaunt. Through Lord Mor- 
daunt, afterwards Earl of Peterborough, he was 
offered the post of ambassador to the Elector of 
Brandenburg and afterwards that of ambassador 
to 'Vienna, but declined both on the ground of 
bad health. He was made commissioner of 
appeals, and seems to have retained this small 
office till his death. There is a tradition that 
Locke himself negotiated the Toleration Act 
(1689), which, however, fell far short of his 
views. Unable to endure the smoke and fogs 
of London, Locke made an arrangement to live 
at Oates in the parish of High Laver, in Essex 
— the manor-house of Sir Francis Masham, 
whose wife was a daughter of Dr, Kalph 
Ciidworth, the Cambridge “Platonist”; and, 
except for occasional residence in London, Oates 
was Locke’s home till his death in 1704. 

The Essay concerning the Eiiman Understand' 
2 >iyand the Two Treatises of Civil Govemmadm^ 
a Second Tetter 07i Toleralion were all published 
in London in 1690. In 1692 he publishe<i, 
anonymously, a tract entitled So7M Considcra- 
tio7is on the Lo7oering of Interest avid JlMsing 
the Vahic of Money m a letter sent to a Meinber 
of Tarlianuiit : the data of the dedication is 
7th November 1691. The “ Member of I^arlia- 
ment ” wus Sir John Somers, %vho Locke says 
had put Mm “upon looking out his old papers 
concerning the reducing of interest to 4 per 
cent, which had so long lain by forgotten.” 
The date of these ** old papers ” must be 1672, 


when the exchequer was clo.sed. In this tract 
of 1692 Locke controverts the view of Sir Josiah 
Child, that the rate of interest could be fixed 
at a low rate, say 4 per cent, by law. Locke, 
though ready to approve of a legal rate of 6 per 
cent, argues that “generally apeakiiig” the 
price of the hire of money eaniKst he fixed by 
law ; and that any attempt to fix the rate of 
interest below “the true and mitural value” 
can only harass trade and is sure to he defeated 
by the devices of e.xpert tradem, Locke argued 
against Sir Josiah Child, i dwrrettkms mtcemkig 
Trade (1668 reprinted 1690) that the example 
of Holland did not prove that a hm rate of in- 
terest fixed by law was the cau.se f*f national 
wealth ; for in Holland there wins no law limit- 
ing the rate of inhwest at all, and the low rate 
of interest was owing to the abundance of ready 
money. In the .seennd portion of the treatise, 
Locke exposes the fallacy in the notion of “rais- 
ing our coin ” i.e, depreciating the currency. 
In 1692 Locke publi.slu'd a Thiid Let kr for 
Tokraiion: and in IfiidI Smr Thmitthfsemmm' 
i7ig Educatmi, dedicated to his Somersetshire 
friend Edward Clarke, with whom he had cor- 
responded when in Holland about the education 
of his children, A second edition of tlie Essay, 
with alterations and lulditions, appeared in 
1694 ; and a third eiHtion, which in only a re- 
print of thesecomh in 1695. A fimith, with 
alterations and additions, was puhlidicd in 
1699— dated 1700. 

In 1694 Locke became one of the original 
proprietors of the Bank of England, In the 
springof 1695 Locke took alcadingpan in bring- 
ing about the repeal of the Licensing A('t, thus 
securing the principle uiidtT wdiicii what is 
called the liberty of the press exists hi this 
country, viz. that every one may publish what 
he chooses in writing as in sfUH'ch, without 
previous licence, but that he must answer- 
able for it afterwania. I/icke is said to have 
draw’n up the jmper of reasons exprrs'^ing the 
dis.sentof the Commons from the Lorda" amend- 
ment, which reintrwluccil the statute ; and, as 
Locke’s friend Edward Clarka was the leading 
manager on the part of the CmnmonH in the 
conference witli the Lortls, the statement is 
extremely probable. In the mttm year Locke 
wiis able to render another great service to his 
country. He drew up for the use of the lords 
justices, who were governing England during 
the absence of King William on the continent, 
and w'ho included among them Loffke’a friends 
Lord Somers and the Kur! of Pembroke, two 
pamphlets on the cummey question : (1) Som 
Ohsermtimis mi a Tritikd Taper eniitkd, For 
Encourmjiny the Coi/iiny Silver Monty in 
England, ami after for kerping U hm (this 
pampMet, now lost, was an answer to Locke’s 
treatise of 1692) ; and (2) Fnrtbir Gomukraium 
concerning Mauing the Value of Mmuy, I a these, 
resuming and enforcing the arguments of his 
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tract of 1692, lie combats the proposal of 
■William Lowndes (q.v.), secretary to tbe 
treasury, who wished to raise the nominal 
value of the coins, making the crown-piece 
6s. 3d., and so on in proportion, depreciating 
the whole currency to the extent of one-fifth. 
“An ounce of standard silver can never be 
worth an ounce and a quarter of standard silver. 
Kor can it ever rise or fall in respect of itself.” 
The resolutions which were introduced into 
the House of Commons by Charles Montague — 
afterwards Lord Halifax, — and carried there, 
embodied Locke’s opinions. The old standard 
value of silver coins was to be retained loth as 
to weight and fineness. In this year (1695) also 
Locke published his JS!ssa 2 / on the EeasmiaUe- 
ness of Christianity as delivered in the Scriptures, 
which was followed by A Vindication of the 
Masonallenm, etc., and A second Vindication 
in 1697, in answer to the attacks of John 
Edwards, who accused him of heresy. The 
years from 1697 to 1699 were to some extent 
occupied by Locke’s controversy with Stilling- 
fleet, bishop of Worcester, on questions arising 
out of the Essay coticerning the Human Under- 
standing. But during these years Locke was 
also performing, so far as his health would 
permit, important public functions. From 
May 1696 to June 1700 he was one of the 
salaried commissioners in the council of trade 
and plantations, a revival of the body of which 
ho had been secretary in 1673, and which was 
the predecessor of both the colonial office and 
the board of trade of the present day. The 
commissioners had also to consider questions 
affecting the condition of the poor. Locke, 
though in bad health and unable to stay in 
London, except in summer and autumn, was 
the most diligent member of the board, and 
had the most influence in it. His resignation 
in 1700, owing to increasing infirmity, was re- 
luctantly accepted by the king. Among other 
duties we find that Locke was specially com- 
missioned “to draw up a scheme of some 
method of determining differences between 
merchants by referees that might be decisive 
without appeal.” In 1697 Locke's report on 
the means of discouraging the Irish woollen 
industry, and, by, way of compensation, en- 
couraging the Irish linen industry, was the 
report selected from among others and approved 
by the other commissioners. It is dominated 
by protectionist principles. In the same year 
another report of Locke’s was adopted — on the 
employment of the idle or necessitous poor. 
Special features of Locke’s proposals are in- 
dustrial schools for children, with free meals as 
a substitute for a money allowance to parents 
with many children ; and equalisation of poor- 
rates in each city or town, instead of separate 
rates for each parish. 

During the last four years of his life, in his 
retirement at Oates, Locke was chiefly occupied 


with a commentary, published 1705-1707 (after 
his death), on some of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
A little treatise Of the Conduct of the Under 
standing, intended for an additional chapter in 
his Essay, never received his final revision, and 
was published among Ms posthumous works. 
His last literary effort was a Fourth Letter for 
Toleration, unfinished. He died 28th October 
1704. 

This sketch of Locke’s life, and enumeration of 
Ms writings, will have sufficiently illustrated Ms 
extraordinary versatility. His Essay mmrning 
the Human Understanding makes an epoch in 
the history of philosophy. He introduced the 
method, which became prevalent in England 
and France during the following century, of 
treating philosophical questions from the stand- 
point of psychology. Locke’s cautious but 
unsystematic account of the origin and nature 
of knowledge was developed by Condillac and 
others into a thoroughgoing materialistic sensa- 
tionalism, and by Hume into complete philo- 
sophical scepticism. By Toltaire and others 
Locke was regarded as the initiator of common- 
sense rationalism in opposition to the authority 
of both ecclesiastical and philosophical dogma- 
tism. Similarly, by his plea for the simpli- 
fication and diminution of doctrines in religion, 
Locke became the forerunner of the “Deism" 
of the 18 th century. His writings on 
toleration did much to advance the cause of 
liberty of thought on the continent as well as 
in England. Locke indeed exempts Eoman 
Catholics and Atheists from Ms tolerance, but 
on political, not religious, grounds. The Roman 
Catholic is to be excluded, not because of Ms 
belief, or the forms of his worship, but because 
he is the subject of a foreign potentate ; the 
atheist, because he cannot be a good citizen. 
But Locke’s principle of regarding religious 
belief as a matter with which the civil magis- 
trate should not interfere became one of the 
watchwords of “liberalism.” His Treatise oj 
Civil Government was a philosophical defence 
of the principles of the revolution of 1688, and 
its contents came to be accepted as the true ex- 
position of the Whig creed. Its leading ideas, 
that civil society is based upon a compact for 
the defence of the rights of liberty and property, 
and that a people may rebel against rulers who 
are no longer true to the trust reposed in them, and 
may change the form of their government — are 
the same as those formulated by Rotjssbait in 
his Contrat Social, though Eoussean’s logic is 
more relentless and his language less cautious. 
The very phrases of Locke’s Treatise, as well as 
its ideas, are echoed in the American Declara- 
tion of Independence. In practical politics, 
Locke was the confidant of Shaftesbury in his 
anti-absolutist policy ; he was, it would seem, 
directly concerned in the negotiations which 
led to William of Orange coming over to 
England ; he helped the passing of the Tolera- 
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tion instalment at leiwt of liberty ; ^lie 

uneeeetli'd, where Milton had failed, in bmging 
aboat the abolition of a literal^ oensorship ; ho 
wa« a main inatTOmont in giving the country a 
sound currency. As an educational reformer he 
was the advocate of many prinoipltJS that have 
iinci been accepted. Amid all these claims to 
be remembered, it is often forgotten that Locko 
was a wformer also in modioino, and apx^r- 
ently a praotdoal physician of no mean skill. 

liKske\ contributions to economic theory aro 
to be found in the tracts on money which have 
been mentioned above, and in certain passages 
of his Treaiises of Civil Goir.nmenL The first 
treatise is a criticism of Sir Kohert Filmer's 
PaiHarckai written about 1642, but not 
published until 1680, twenty-seven years after 
the author’s death. Filiner had us('d the origin 
of go’rernment in the patriarchal family as an 
argument for absolute monarchy. Locko, in 
order to refute Filmer’s absolutist theories, 
denies the historical connection between tlie 
patriarchal family and civil ^vernment Civil 
government, Locke argues in the Second and 
more important TrecUm, results from a com- 
pact by which mankind, originally free, equal, 
and independent, pass from the state of nature 
into the civil or political state. This original 
state of nature is not, however, as on the theory 
of Hobbes, a state of war of all against all, but 
has a “ law of nature ” to govern it. By the law 
of nature man already possesses rights of person 
and property ; and it is for the bettor securing 
of these natural rights that government is in- 
stituted, and when a government fails to fulfil 
tbe purposes for which it was instituted, a 
change of goveimment, though not to be lightly 
undertaken, is justified. Locke probably 
derived his conception of the law of nature 
largely from Geotius and perhaps also from 
Grotins's follower Pufendoef, whoso De Jure 
Naiwes et Gentium was published in 1672. The 
only previous writer on political theory on whom 
Locko exiuessly bases any of his opinions is 
“ the judicious Hooker ” — an authority accept- 
able to the eeolesiatical party, against whose 
political theories he had to argue. It is 
characteristic of Locke’s unsystematic metho»I 
of philosophising, that in his political treatise 
he makes use of that idea of a law of nature 
(see Ju« Natuiiale), which belongs to the 
same typo of thinking that he attacked in his 
polemic against “innate ideas ’* in the Msay. 
Locke’s own language about tho supposed 
“state of nature” is studiously moderate, but 
ho undoubtedly prepared tho way for that 
idealisation of tho state of nature which we 
find in Pope’s Mmp cm Man (“Tho state of 
nature was the reign of God,” etc.,) and in 
Rouasoau’s Discourse on Dieqmliiif (1754). Tho 
use of the idea of “nature” by the Phtsio- 
ORATS (^.u.) and by Adam Smith may also be 
traced to Locke's influence. 


In treating of the aubjeef of property, Locke 
it should ho observed. i« luinwrily concerned 
to refute the hlca of Filnnn* that kiiig< have by 
descent from Adam (prej^umably according to 
tho English custom nf priniogeniture !^ dominion 
over all the creatures (see i. eh. 4), “God 
hath given the world to men in eominon. 

Yet every man has a pro|a»rfy in his own personl 
. . , The labour of ln« bmly and the work of 
his hands wo may my are pro|wrIy his. What- 
soever, then, he removes out of the state that 
nature hath provided and left it in, h® hath 
mixed his lalwm' with, and joined to it some- 
thing that is his own, and thereby makes it 
his property” (ii, eh. 5, §§ 26, 27). This 
theory, which bases pnqvrty on Idvour, and 
which may have intbieneed Inu imwt not |>e 
canfiH<»<i with Adam Smith's basing of Ifeoith 
on labour ( UmUh of Xtsiimk% Introiiiictkm), is 
applieti by I^wko only to the state of imtur®. 
In any given country, l!i« property rights of 
imiivi.Juais dtqwnd tipon the kw of the land, 
i.s. on Ciimpaet (ihij | 85. (>. Grotitis's 
theory) : and thus, though the imhvidnal w by 
nature free eljwjse whnt society he will Join 
himself to, he has to submit to the laws about 
property in any commonwealth of which he 
becomes or remains a memWr (ii. eh. 6, | 78). 
There acorns some inmnsistoney between this 
acceptance of “ eontwuit '* m the' basis of actual 
proiKsrty rights and the theory that government 
exists for th® pttr|Kwo of defending the natural 
right of pro|»erty. I/icke wauhl doubtlew have 
solved tho contradiction by |»s»«ing, as h® con- 
stantly docs, jfVom th® phraseology of the “ law 
of nature ” to utilitarian considerations. Locke 
is only concerned to prove the advantage of 
fixed and determinate laws, which may be 
changed for the “common good,” against 
arbitrary govermneat. ili* thttiry of property 
might be m^e a j»r®raitt for anarchiciil conclu- 
sions i he hims«‘lf dtH'snot apply it in any such 
way. Ho fully rmigniswi Uiat “ where thtre 
is no law, there is no frmiom (ii, ch. 6, § 57). 
The economic doctrinwi of liockt's tlire® tmets 
on money have^alnwly l»en roforred to. , In 
his vioTO alxmt intenwt and alxmt the eiirrenry 
Locke is in harmony with aubsequint economic 
theory. On the other hand h« was still com- 
pletely under tho infiuence of the Mkroa8TII.s 
SVSTKM, mainteiriing inehientelly, while dis- 
cussing the other two quentimis, that the com- 
morcial pro«perity of a countiy » to be measured 
by tho excess of its ex|)orte over its iraporte. 

to «. B. 

Locke m Csiwiixot.— I^ ocke had always a 
good eye for economical facta ; we read in his 
journal, for example, how the expensw of the 
Ijanguedoo canal were mot (Life tflM’e (1829), 
pp. 53, 65, op. 272), and how saife mm pr«|«rM 
and taxed at FIcait (i5. p, 61), how th© 
in the Bordeaux couatary liv«, and what wages 
they got (ik p. 76), wliat was the mortality of 
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Paris as compared witli that of London (ib. 80). 
His remarks on the comforts of the poorest civil- 
ised man as compared with the savage {ih. 84-86), 
are probably the original source of a well-kno^wn 
passage in Adam Smith {Wealth of Nations, 
i. end of ch. i.). His derivation of property 
from labour was, as he stated it, an original and 
suggestive idea, even if open to many criticisms; 
and his political philosophy has had its in- 
fluence on political economy. 

But his best-known economical writings are 
on currency. His biographer, Lord King, was 
himself an economist with decided views on 
the currency (see Kino), and he describes 
Locke’s proceedings in this regard with much 
feeling (Zife of LocJce (1829), p. 240 seq.). 
Before Montague and Somers carried out in 
1695 their great reform of the English currency, 
they had taken Newton and Locke into their 
counsels. Locke had thought deeply on these 
matters for twenty years, he tells us, before 
his pamphlet Some Considerations of the con- 
seqmnces of the lowering of Interest, cmd raimig 
the value of MoTwy (written 1690, published 
1691), and that pamphlet was but a new 
expression of long-formed views. The “ Con- 
siderations ” were drawn out against those who 
desired to reduce interest to 4 per cent by 
act of parliament ; Locke says that interest 
will be high when “money” — and he is not 
always careful to distinguish metal money from 
loans — is scarce, and parliament cannot make 
it plentiful, though it can multiply perjury 
amongst borrowers and lenders, and obstruct 
trade by bad laws. As for the attempt to 
keep gold and silver within the country, he 
says it is an attempt “to hedge-in the cuckoo.” 
He recognises the need of an adequate amount 
of metal currency in nations having any trade 
at all ; it will be in proportion not simply to 
the trade but to the “ quickness of circulation.” 
“The very same shilling may pay twenty 
men in twenty days. ” The nature of the trans- 
actions must be considered, and also the habits 
and necessities of the parties concerned. Money 
will go further if there are many small payments 
at short intervals, rather than a few large 
payments at long intervals. He calculates 
that “it cannot be imagined that leas than a 
hundredth part of the labourer’s yearly wages, 
one eighth part of the landlord’s yearly revenue, 
and one fortieth part of the broker’s yearly 
returns in ready money, can be enough to move 
the several wheels of trade, and, how much the 
ready cash of any country is short of this pro- 
portion, so much must the trade be impaired 
and hindered for want of money ” {Considera- 
Horn, Works, voL ii. p. 15, ed. 1740). The 
value of money is subject to the same variations 
as the value of other “consumable com- 
modities.” The quantity of ready money com- 
pared with the “vent” or the number, of 
buyers and sellers, determines the value of money 


(p. 16 ) ; and the vent and value depends on the 
necessity or usefulness of the articles. 

The foregoing will be a sudicient sample 
of Locke’s manner. The treatise, though 
nominally on the currency, is to a large extent 
a general discourse on the general principles of 
economics. There is even a hint of the doctrine 
of rent. “Were all the land in Romney 
marsh, acre for acre, equally good, that it did 
constantly produce the same quantity of 
equally good hay or grass, one as another, the 
vent of it, under that consideration, being of 
an equal worth, would be capable of being 
regulated by law,” etc. (ik p. 18). Locke 
refees to consider the consumers as worthy of 
special account ; “There are so few consumers,” 
he says (p. 16), “who are not either labourers, 
brokers, or landlords.” It is the labourers he 
most favours, tracing as he does all value as 
well as property to labour. His explanation of 
interest by the analogy of rent has been well said, 
by Dr. Bbhm Bawerk, rather to discredit rent 
than to vindicate interest; “the unequal dis- 
tribution brings you a tenant for your land, and 
the same unequal distribution of money brings 
me a tenant for my money ” (p. 19). The one 
is as lawful as the other ; but there is no more 
than an analogy ; rent does not cause interest 
or interest rent, they vary differently (pp. 20, 
21). On the other hand Locke is physiocratic ; 
he thinks that all taxes fall eventually on the 
landholder (p. 31). In this treatise and in the 
appended short observations on a printed 
paper entitled, “For encouraging the coining 
silver money in England,” Locke maintains 
boldly what is known as the Quantity 
Theory of the currency, and he makes little 
or no distinction between demand for the metal 
money and demand for loans. He also (p. 33), 
not very logically, defends a legal rate of 
interest though refusing to fix it below current 
rates. As to the coinage, he prefers the new .. 
mOled silver to the old hammered, but thinlcs 
that both will leave us speedily if our seignorage 
remains nominal, and especially if our foreign 
balance is against us (pp. 46, 47). The raising 
of' the denomination or the increase of alloy he 
considers as debasement and fraud (pp. 43, 44). 

In respect of the standard, he is a silver mono- 
metallist, but, with his easy-going inconsistency, 
would have gold still corned, since, as a matter 
of fact, it is there and used among us, ' 

“The effect indeed and ill consequence of rais- 
ing either of these two metals in respect of the 
other is more easily observed and sooner found 
in raising gold^than silver coin, because your 
accounts being kept and your reckonings all 
made in pounds, shillings, and pence, which 
are denominations of silver coins or numbers of 
them, if gold be made current at a rate above 
the free and market value of those two metals, 
every one will easily perceive the inconvenience. 
But there being a law for it, you cannot refuse 
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fho gold in |^aymettt for so muoli. And all the 
money or bullion people will carry beyond sea 
from you will be in silver ; and the money or 
bullion brought in will bo in gold. And just 
the same will happen when your silver is raised 
and gold debased in respect of one another, 
beyond their true and natural proportion 
(natural proportion or value I call that respec- 
tive rate liey find anywhere without the pre- 
scription of law). Eor their silver will be that 
which is brought in, and gold will be canied 
out, and that still with loss to the Mngdom 
answerable to the over-value set by the law. 
Only, as soon as the mischief is felt, people wdll 
(do what you can) raise the gold to its natural 
value” (p. 51). 

“Money is the measure of commerce and of 
the rate of everything, and therefore ' ought 
to be kept (as all other measures) as steady 
and invariable as may be.’ But this cannot 
be if your money be made of two metals 
whose proportion and consequently whose price 
constantly varies in respect of one another. 
Silver for many reasons is the fittest of all 
metals to be this measure, and therefore 
generally made use of for money. But then it 
is very unfit and inconvenient that gold or any 
other metal should be made current legal money 
at a standing settled rate. This is to sot a rale 
upon the varying value of things by law, which 
cannot justly be done ” (p. 51). “"What then 
(will you be ready to say) would you have gold 
kept out of England ? Or, being hero, would 
you have it useless to trade, and must there be 
no nioney made of it? I answer, quite the 
contrary. 'Tis fit the Mngdom should make 
use of the treasure it has. ’Tis necessary your 
gold should be coined and have the king’s 
stamp upon it, to secure men in receiving it 
that there is so much gold in each luece. But 
*tis not necessary that it should have a fixed 
value set on it by public authority; 'tis not 
convenient that it should, in its varying pro- 
portion, have a settled price. Let gold, as 
other commodities, find its own rate. And 
when by the king’s image and inscription it 
carries with it a public assurance of its weight 
and fineness, the gold Money so coined will 
never fail to pass at the known market rates, 
as readily as any other species of your money ” 
(p. 52). “There being no two things in 
nature whose proportion and use does not vary, 
’tis impossible to set a standing regular price 
between them. The growing plenty or scarcity 
of either in the market (w’hereby I mean the 
ordinary places where they are to be had in 
traffic), or the real use or changing fashion of 
the place, bringing either of them more into 
demand than formerly, presently varies the 
respective value of any two things. You will 
as fruitlessly endeavour to keep two different 
things steady at the same price one with 
another as to keep two things in an equilibrium 


where their varying weights depend on different 
causes. Put a piece of sponge iu one scale and 
an exact counterpoise of silver in the other; 
you will be mightily mistaken if you imagine 
that because they are to-day equal they shall 
always remain so. The weight of the sponge 
varying with every change of moisture in the 
air, the silver in the o])posite scale will some- 
times rise and sometimes fall. This is just the 
state of silver and gold in regard of their 
mutual value” (ik). “It is the interest of 
every country that all the current money of it 
should be of one and the same metal, tliat the 
several species should be all of the same alloy 
and none of a baser mixtmu, am! that the 
standard once thus settktl should be inviolably 
and immutably kept to perpetuity. For, 
wlienever that is altered, 'upon what pretence 
soever, the public will lose by it " (52, 53). 

When the government were known to be 
resolved on the refonn of the coinage, William 
Li>W"j?i)ii:s, secretary to the treasury, published 
his Meport micmtiwj an ilway /or the amaid' 
Tnentof the silver (dated Sept, 161*5) and 
Locke w'as invited by Ltml Somers, and chal- 
lenged by Lowndes iiimself, to answer it. This 
lie did in Fnrihcr Vtmshkratwm mmrnnnfj the* 
niisinffthcvaiue of monei/, tcheremMr. iMimdm" 
artjumenis for it in his late rqmrt coneerning 

An Essa^jf etc.., are particuiarbj ejcamined 
(1695). The roa-soning of tins secoml pamphlet 
is substantially that of the first. There is the 
same faint tinge of mermntilmm — “ The other 
case wherein our money comes to be melted 
down is a losing trade, or, which is the same 
thing in other w’ords, an over-great eonsump- 
tion of foreign commodities ” (p. 82).— -But the 
cogency of the reply is beyoml dispute* There 
is no doubt that the government were wise in 
getting rid of the clipped money instead of 
levelling down the rest to the %'alue of the 
clipped (see Mehcaktile System ; Recoin- 
AGE.S ; uIsoHaufax, Kael of (Chaa, Montague); 
and Newton). 

In 1696 Locke was made a member of the 
Conncil of Trade (Xj/;, p. 143), His corre- 
spondent Moljmeux WTites to him from Dublin 
about the proposed bill for the encouragement 
of the linen manufacture in Ireland (Oct 4, 
1697, JForks, vol. hi. 591): “I am apt to 
think that you will have the consideration and 
modelling thereof at your committee of trade." 
Locke is one of the economists %vlio have been 
able to apply their principles to practical 
polities during their own lifetime. The 
influence of his political am! educational 
OTitings has been considered elsewhere. Their 
bearing on economics, though indirect, is vqtj 
important, and the same may be said of his 
general philosophy. 

[Locke finds a place in all the chief histories of 
political economy, Roscher’s account is perhaps 
the most full {iTwr Qmhichk der Englischen 
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Volhswifthscliaftsle'hre (1851), pp. 93-106). Dr, 
Ldppert’s notice of Lim, in the Rmdwbrterbuch 
d&r Staatswissenschaftm^ contains good references 
to literature. His theory of interest is criticised 
in Dr. Bohm Bawerk’s QeschichU und Kritih d&r 
Zimtheorieen (1884), pp. 61, 52. Dr. Znckerkandl 
ezamines his “ quantity theory ” of the currency 
in his hook Zur TJmrie des Pr&ises (1889), pp. 
137-141. Por other remarks on this part of Locke’s 
work, see H. D. M'Leod, Bimetallim (1894), pp. 
25-34 — Miklashevsky, Money (Moscow, 1895), pp. 
271-274. When Professor Ingram, Mist qf Pol. 
Peon. (1888), p. 54, finds fault with Locke for in 
any degree Connecting lowered interest with gold 
discoveries, it is fair to remember the argument 
urged by Cliffe Leslie in his last published paper 
{Fortnightly Re/cim, 1881), in favour of a con- 
nection.] J. B. 

[Locke’s Compete Works were published 1714, 
1722, etc. ; and in nine vols., London, 1853. The 
Treatise of Civil Government has been reprinted 
in Morley’s Universal Library^ 1884, and bk. 
ii. also in Cassell’s National Library, 1889. 
Many previously unpublished papers of Locke’s 
appeared first in Lord King’s Life of Locke, 
1829), (reprinted in Bohn’s Series, 1858) ; Mr. 
Poz Bourne’s Life of Locke, 2 vols., 1876, con- 
tains the fullest account of the man and his 
writings, published and unpublished. Shorter 
accounts are T. Fowler, Locke, English Men of 
Letters Series, 1880, and A. 0. Fraser, Locke, 
Philosophical Classics for English Headers, 1890. 
Locke’s economic theories are discussed in Dr. 
Bonar’s Philosophy and Political Economy (1893). 
See Baebon ; English School ; Interest ; 
Lowndes.] 

LOCOMOTION, Taxes on. See Taxation. 

LOCH]^, Jean Guillaume, Baron de 
Koisey (1758-1840), a French jurisconsult, was 
appointed secretary to Napoleon's council of 
state in 1800. 

His principal works are : 

Legislation Frangaise, ou recueU des lois, des 
rlglem&ihts d' administration, et des arrets giniraux 
bmes sur la Constitution, Paris, 1801-4 j only the 
first volume was published. — Frocks -verbausc du 
conseil d'etat, etc., Paris, anl2 de la r^publique, 
4to. — Esprit du Gode,NapoUon, etc., Paris, 1807, 
8vo, 6 vols. (incomplete), only deals with first 
book of Code. — Esprit du code de commerce, 2nd 
ed., Paris, 1829, 8vo, 4 vols. — Esprit du code de 
prociduve civile, etc., Paris, 1816, 8vo, 5 vols. — 
Discussions sur la liberti de la Presse, la Cenmre, 
etc., Paris, 1819, 8vo. — Legislation civile, com- 
merciaU et criminelle de la France, Paris, 1827- 
1832, 31 vols. 8vo. 

[Nouvelle Biographic Generals, Paris, 1860, 
vol. zxxi.] H. E. B. 

LODLAND, a name sometimes given to land 
whose tenant was bound “to carry loads or 
possibly to load waggons,” this being one of the 
various forms of compulsory manorial service. 

[Vinogradoif, Villainagein England. — Domesday 
of St. Paul's, 1222, p. 49, with Archdeacon Hale’s 
note, p. Ixxvii.] e. g. p. 

LOGIC AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
There is a certain alliance between the different 


sciences usually classed as “moral.” In fact, 
in the earliest efforts at systematic thinking, 
the different departments of philosophic specula- 
tion were not clearly separated, and the more 
practical problems of ethical and social science 
were always treated along with purely theoretical 
questions. But there is perhaps a special reason 
for considering the connections between politi- 
cal economy and logic. For, of all the moral 
sciences, political economy has reached the 
highest degree of systematisation, and yet there 
remains considerable controversy as to the true 
logical method appropriate to the science. 
Hence it is not surprising that the same 
men have shown interest in the two sub- 
jects. This has been especially the case with 
English writers, of whom Whately, Mill, 
and Jevons are the most notable. Though 
Whately’s Lechtres on Political Economy have 
not made the impression that their marked 
ability might seem to have warranted, yet any 
student of his logic must be struck with the 
ingenuity and aptness with which he enforces 
the formal doctrines of logic by illustrations 
of arguments, definitions, and fallacies taken 
from economic discussions. But, in England, 
the two writers who have in modem times 
exerted the greatest influence on economic 
studies — J. S. Mill and W. S. Jevons — have 
also been the two most noted contributors to 
logical theory. Mill narrates in his auto- 
biography (pp. 157-166) lus dissatisfaction 
with those methods of treating social and 
political questions that were current in his 
time, and records his prolonged attempts to 
discover the tnie method. This led him to 
work at the logic of the moral sciences, the 
results of which form the last hook of his logic. 
One of the causes that induced him to search 
for the most appropriate logical method for 
political and social investigations was the 
controversy between James Mill and Macaulay, 
arising out of the former’s Essay on Government. 
The method advocated by Macaulay was purely 
empirical, and was named by J. S. Mill the 
“chemical method,” because, in his view, it 
was specially appropriate to such a science as 
chemistry, in which scarcely any laws were 
known connecting the properties of compounds 
with those of the elements of which they are 
composed. The method of James Mill’s essay 
was, on the other hand, abstract and deductive, 
the final conclusions being derived from a small 
number of definitely-assigned postulates, in the 
deductions from which no allowance was made 
for causes mutually counteracting or modifying 
one another: and this J. S. Mill called the 
“geometrical method.” He urged, on the one 
hand, that it was futile to apply comparative 
observation and experiment to the complez 
facta of social life, and, on the other hand, 
that a science like geometry, which excludes all 
time-relations and the interference of causes, 
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WM not tlj© typ« on whioh soniolc^ Aould be 
wottMta. Hft, tberofore* looked to m&the- 
matiwl pbjai« m the enpiwne mmm that 
appliei a dedttotiTft method to phenomena of 
mrntim. In Ma Tiew the pmoiple of the 
compwatlon of oansei underlay the entire 
prooedure of physics* The same principle 
seemed to Mm applicable to the various forces 
at’ work in ^ping the characters of societies 
and of individoaS. But, in his search for 
distinciiona of me'^od, J. S. Mill went farther 
and, taSn^ a hint from Comte, distinguished 
the indirect from the direct application of this 
form of the deductive metliod. In tlio direct 
method, the investigator, starting from general 
tendencies expressed in abstract form, proceeds 
to combine the laws of these tendencies in order 
to deduce conclusions of successively increasing 
complexity. In the indirect method, he 
begins witli the data of specific observation, and 
formulates empirical uniformities which have 
to he siibseq^uently confirmed or modified by 
deduction from simple laws acting under known 
conditions. Bor political economy J. S. JStlill 
seems to have held that the direct deductive 
method was adequate, hut that the indirect 
method was required for moral and social 
science in general. In his own economic 
VTi tings J. S, Mill broke loose still further 
from the influence of his immediate predecessors 
— Bbntham, Rioaebo, and James Mill— and 
reintroduced into political economy a good 
many of the historical characteristics so 
prominent in Adam Smith. 

In the case of Jevons we can similarly trace 
how the course of logical siKjculation may bear 
fruit in economic study. Jevons's own account 
of the general character of scientific method was 
very closely allied to Mill’s sj:)ecial account of 
tlio Deductive Method, He differed, however, 
from Mill, not only in his conception of the 
rundamonisl principles underlying acieutifio 
methods, but also in the view that a combina- 
tion of deduction with induction was required 
in every science, and not only in the concrete 
human sciences. Jevons maintained with 
greater clearness than Mill tlie thoroughgoing 
mitUhms between formal and empirical canons 
of inference, and at the same time urged the 
necessity of their in every scientific 

investigation. 

On the formal side Jevons showed a bias 
towards mathematical modes of tliought and 
expression, and this bias i.s indicated both in 
his logical schemes and in his most imi>ortant 
contributions to economic theory. On the 
empirical aide, Jevons was strongly impressed 
with the problematic character of all generalisa- 
tion from c-XiHirionco ; and hi-s conception of the 
ftmetion cd hyiiothesis is ilhistratotl by the 
conjectural explanation he suggested of the 
periodicity of commercial crises as connected 
with that of the sun-spoia. But w’hat siKidally 


characterised Jevons’s view of logical method 
was the prominence he attached to tin* combina- 
tion of formal and empirical principles through 
the inverse application of the theory of 
probability. And this conceptum no doubt 
inspired fiis highly suggestive and valuable 
statistical researches into variations of prices, 
periods of commercial crises, etc. 

[Apart from the above examples of writers 
equally devoted to logic and to political economy, 
the connection betu« 5 tj« the etudy of the two 
subjects is more definitely brought out by reference 
to works on the method of iwhtu'al economy 
which well-known economiHts have publinhed, such 
as: Malthus, T/te Ifejinilmthi 0/ih'iifh-ii Kirmmivj. 
— Cairnes, The ChcinKkr and h\iii’ni Mdhad ct/ 
PflliikaZ AVenamy, — N'euiuann, “ iJruudlwgritTe 
dtT VolkswirthschaftHlehre,” in Scliunborg's 
IlandbudL — Menger, rnifW€hun>jfn uher du 
Methods tier Staats^tmsfhei'ha/kn, ---‘Kcisum, 
(SVo/jtf and Mdhoti of Poldkai Sidg- 

wick, Principles^Mid AVo/vumi Method tfA'mnmik 
i^ience (mldress to Unu Amoc.),--- M arshall, 
Present Position of hkommiifs riua«l|wral addnw 
at Cambridge). From such works m thwe we can 
appreciate the importance of contbinijig with 
technical know’lmige of the sjuwiahtiw of economic 
science, a habit of detached thought on the gcmeral 
forma of reaai uiiisg. ] w. k. J, 

LOMBAHIXS. From the time of Henry lit 
(1216-1372) to that of hkhvard 111.(11127.1377) 
comjimniaa of Itomlmrd mcrchniita wcic bankers 
and moncy-iendom to the kings of England, 
and also tnwlod largely in the wotd of English 
monastories, eafwially from Ciatcrt'iim Iwuacs. 
Intercourse ^vith Rome, and the rolled ion of the 
Po|ie’s taxes, brought to England many Italians, 
who not only acted u agimto of theVojje, but 
often mtule loans tO' the pciople to emibk' them 
to meet the pa|>al demands. And Italian mer- 
chants at Home advanewl money in the reiga 
of Johzi to ^ents of ndigioua houses, and to 
ambasstMors witit kttem of credit from the 
kiirg. Tim enormous cost of the cruasdet 
(see Chuhabes, Economic Mrmrrs enablid 
moneydfiidcrs to charge a high rate of im»'rcst; 
(Close itoll, 32 Henry IIL, shows that the 
Jews chargcii 4fi |>i*r cent) ; the wnanre of tlie 
Church and the general opinion »a|«cting 
usury’ gave the Jews and Lombards a mono|»oly. 
The Jews mm pnitoctod by the king ; the 
Ijombanis, to evjitk the charge of iwiiry, granted 
gratuitoua loans to which wm added a sum, 
nominally the omst of re|» 0 atedly sending for 
jiayment if the debt wm overdue. In 1235, 
however, Roger, bishop tif Dindoii, excom- 
municated tliem for practising mmry, and 
ordered them to leave his diooese, but he waa 
summoned to Itome in con»«l«ence, and the 
Lombards continued to track in London, where 
they built for them»Iv« *riiobili»ima |ialatia.” 
Matthew' Paris, who s|mka of them as '‘tosuarii 
Tranmlplid quo« Caursinw appoEamus,** says 
that the bishop® dared not intorfere with them 
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because they called themselves mexchants of the 
Pope, and that the citizens dared not speak iU 
of them because they Trere protected hy certain 
great men, “quorum ut (hLcitim peouniam ad 
multiplicandum seminabant Templo Bomanae 
Curiae” j but they were so hated as usurers and 
deceivers of the poor, that, had it not been for 
their costly mansions in London, hardly one 
would have stayed in England. Henry III., 
whose resources were exhausted by the demands 
of the Pope, pledged his gold and sUver plate 
to Siennese merchants for £550. Lucca mer- 
chants sent money from England to Prince 
Edward in Palestine. The customs, fixed in 
1276, were frequently assigned to the company 
of the Erescohaldi of Florence, who also became 
keepers of the Exchange and farmers of the Hew 
Custom imposed on aliens in 1303. Edward 
11. paid of his father’s debts to the Erescohaldi 
£56,600, to the Bellardi £1800, to the Bardi 
£4600, and ordered the barons of the Exchequer 
to hear suits of the Erescohaldi for debt and to 
levy their debts as those of the King. In 1809, 
he granted the citizenship of London, to John 
Yanne, a merchant of Lucca, with exemption 
from the duties and taxes which citizenship 
implied. In 1312, the King writes to the Pope, 
asking that the Erescohaldi, who have left Eng- 
land for the Roman Court without accounting 
for the profits of the customs, may be arrested 
and sent back, but he promises* that they shall 
not forfeit life or limb. The same year the 
discontent of the people led to the abolition of 
the Hew Custom which was resumed in 16 
Edward HI. ; aliens were forbidden to receive 
customs, and the Erescohaldi were to be arrested 
antn they rendered account. The Lombards, 
taking advantage of Edward III.’s need of 
money in the French war, and knowing his 
resources, charged a high rate of interest and 
grew very cautious in exacting security. Thus, 
in 1339, the King writes from Antwerp that 
he has with great 4iffioulty contracted a loan, 
falling deeply into usury (“inoidentes graviter 
in usurias ” ), and that no fees are to be paid 
to ministers of the Crown until his return, but 
aU money due to the Exchequer is to be sent 
to him, save only that needed for defence against 
the Scotch and the sums owing to the Bardi and 
Peruzzi ; four days later he enters into a bond 
with a merchant of Lucca, by which the Earls 
of Derby, Hottingham, Salisbury, and Suffolk 
promise that, if the debt is overdue, they will 
not cross the sea to England without per- 
mission of the gi'eat money-lender. But, in 
January 1345, despite their caution, the Bardi 
and Peruzzi became bankrupt, Edward III. 
owing to the former 900,000 gold florins, and 
to the latter 600,000. The firms had bonwed 
to lend to him, and when he failed to pay they 
lost credit, and the failure of other banking- 
houses followed. Lombards continued to trade 
in England and to negotiate bills of exchange. 


In 1361, Walter de Barde was appointed master 
of the mint at the Tower, and in 1364 of that 
at Calais. As the English cloth trade developed 
and less wool was exported, the Lombards 
imported made goods into England until this 
was prohibited in the interests of home manu- 
facture. Some of the Frescobaldi and Anthony 
Cavallari, a merchant of Lucca, were employed 
by Henry YIIL, and frequently appear as the 
King's debtors, but not as his creditors. After 
the fall of the great Lombard houses, English- 
men became the king’s bankers in their place ; 
this, with the more favourable conditions of 
commerce, contributed in the 14th and 16th 
centuries to the rise of English merchants. 

[Bond, E. A. “Loans supplied by Italian 
Merchants to the Kings of England, ” Arckmologia, 
xxviii., 234 (1840). — Cunningham, The Growth of 
English Industry and Gommerce (1890). — Stubbs, 
Constitutional History, ii. (1880). — Hall, History 
of ihe Custom M&venue (1885). — Madox, History 
cmd Antiquities of the Exchequer (1711). — ^Ashley, 
Introduetim to English Econ. History and Theory 
(1892). — Rymer’s Fadera, ii. iii. — State Facers, 
Henry YIIL, Foreign and Eomestic, i. ii.j. m. t. m. 

LOMBARD LOAH, a name used on the 
continent for loans on stock- exchange securities. 

[See Meier Rothschild, Handhuch der Handels- 
wissensdiaft&n (1880), vol. i. ch. vii., pp. 627-528, 
Das Lomlardgeschaft.'] , e. s. 

LOMBARD STREET, a synonym for the 
London money market. 

[Cp. Bagehot, Lombard StTeet.'\ 

LOM^HIE, Louis de (1815-1878), a French 
Academician ; known by his works on French 
society in second half of the 18th century, and 
especially by his book on the Mirabeau family : 

Les Miraheau, vols. i. and ii. 1879 ; vols. iii. 
iv. and v. 1889-1891 j the three last volumes 
left unfinished, and continued by the author’s son, 
M. Ch. de Lom4nie, deal with the great orator of 
the French Revolution. Having obtained access 
to a mass of unpublished papers and letters 
written by the Marquis de Mibabeau {q-v.), the 
economist, and his brother — a brave and shrewd 
naval ofiScer, generally known under the name of 
the BailU de Mirabeau, from his rank in the Order 
of Malta, commemorated by Carlyle, French Me- 
volution as “ the worthy uncle,” — M. de Lom^nie, 
determined “ to attempt, with the necessary docu- 
ments in hand, the revision of the sentence passed 
upon the marquis by posterity ” (vol. i. p. 349), 
alluding to the unpopularity which became the 
latter’s lot after his family squabbles aud high- 
handed proceedings against his disgraceful wife and 
no less disgraceful children. In his impartial, 
interesting, and pleasantly-written book, M. de 
Lom4nie has successfully performed the task he 
undertook. The marquis certainly entertained and 
acted on early ideas as to the extent of his patria 
potestas and conjugal authority, hut he was a 
respectable and high-minded man, a title to which 
the future member of the AssembUe Constituante 
had no claim whatever. 

Of the abrupt conversion of the marquis to the 
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dootrinw of Qoksnat and Ms Ufe-long 

rather idolatrous devotion tothodoctor^a memory, 
the second volume gives many details, most of 
which have since been reproduced in the literature 
on the subjects Economists will regret that the 
correspondence between the marquis and his 
brother, the naval ofiScer who sneered at the 
reformer Quesnay’s post of physician to the king’s 
mistress, was too voluminous to be given in full, 
instead of extracts only being published (vol. ii. 
pp. 218-217). E.ca. 

LOMEHIE BE BRIENNE, Etienne 
Ohaki»es, Comte m Beienne (1727-1794) : 

Was brought up as a priest, became ’archbishop 
of Toulon, and in that capacity had a seat in the 
states of Languedoc. He gave his name to the 
Canal de Brienne, and became a member of the 
assembly of notables summoned by Calonnb at 
Versailles, 22ud February 1787. The public 
finances were in grave disorder. He vehemently 
opposed the plans proposed by Calonne, became 
president of the newly - appointed council of 
finance in April, and prime minister in August, 
of the same year (1787). “He had been pro- 
nounced by Hume to be the only man in France 
capable of restoring the greatness of the kingdom “ 
(Eae, Life of A. Smith) but he “did much to 
precipitate the Revolution by his incapacity.’’ 
The measures by which he proposed to rectify 
the public finances— a rearrangement of the tax 
of the ViNOTifeME, and a loan — were rejected 
by the parliament, and in August 1788 he 
was dismissed from office to make place for 
Nbokub. The times were turbulent. The 
treasury was empty. The wealth of the country 
was in the hands of the privileged classes, and 
they were exempt from taxation. Thus the 
government was without resources. It would 
have required a more powerful grasp than that 
of Lom6nie de Brienne to restore order. Though 
subservient to the revolutionary authorities, he 
could not escape. He was arrested as a “ suspect ” 
during the Reign of Terror, and died in prison. 

[Droz, JSistoire de Louis ATF/,, — Nouveau 
JDictionmire d' Economic Politique^ Pari.s, 1892.] 

L02TGFIELD, Mountifort (1802-1884), 
Irish judge, was the first professor of political 
economy at Trinity College, Dublin. A very 
learned real property lawyer, he was appointeil 
one of the three commissioners under the In- 
cumbered Estates Act 1849 ; and in 1858, 
when the landed estates court was set on foot, 
ho became a judge of that court. 

Longiield’s Lectures on FoUticcd Economij^ 
delivered in 1838, Dublin, 1834, 8vo, deal mainly 
with the distribution of wealth, and endeavour to 
show that the only order in which a correct 
analysis of the sources of revenue can be carried 
on is— (1) rent, (2) profits, (3) wages. From this 
analysis Longfield considers that the logical deduc- 
tion flows that it is “impossible to regulate vsages 
generally either by combinations of workmen or 
by legislative enactments.” “The expense of 
supporting the labourer in that style which he has 
been accustomed to consider indispensable to his 
decent subsistence, has no effect in regulating the 
price of his labour.” He criticises Adam Smith’s 


statement that labour is the measure of Value 
(g.v,), and has some acute observations on the 
probable effects of a low rate of profit. The 
object of Four Lectures on i/u: ih)or Law, Dublin, 
1834, 8vo, is to bring out the distinction between 
the two kinds of poor law’, the one which aims at 
improving, by its means, the condition of the 
labouring classes, and the other, which only con- 
cerns itself with bare relief for the destitute. It 
was just because Longtield realised the evils 
attached to the former that he was in favour of 
the enactment of the latter, for fear that at some 
future time the two should be pressed forward 
together. The be.st known of Longliehi’s WTitings 
is the essay he eontributetl on “Irish Land 
Tenure” to a volume of CtMen Club Essays^ 
London, 1 87 0, 8vo. He also publi.shcil, 1 835, Three 
lectures on Commerce, and one (»«. Almufeeism. 

Lougfieltl was second president (.stmceeding Arch- 
bishop Whately) of the 8itati>tical Society of 
Dublin. He publisheil in its Transactions, 
besides presidential addresses, paper.s on the 
limits of state interference with the distribution 
of wealth ; on the legal impediments to the 
transfer of land ; on banking, ami a proposal for 
an act to issue law deljentures in connection with 
sale-s in the landed e.statea court. 

[Metionary of National IHogntphy, vol xxxiv.] 
H. E. E. 

LORD, Eleazar (1788-I871), wrote: 

Extracts from a letter tm Natimtti Currency 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, Kov. 
1861 (New York, 1861, 8vo) ; also Sis: letters 
on the 7i€cessiiy and pratikabiiiiy of « natimal 
Currency (New York, 1863, 8vo), in which he 
treated of (1) The necessity and measures requisite 
to the institution of a uniform national currency ; 
(2) the resumption of specie payments by the 
state hanks, and a new trial of the old system. 

Itt 1834 he published an PMay m Credit, Cur- 
rency ami Banking, where lu nine chaptere he 
treats of the use of cretlit, a metallic currency, 
the principles and regulatioim of the currency, 
the present banking system and its pi»|>o«d 
moditotions, bank capitals, the regulations of 
banking, and a national Imnk. a. l. 

LOTTERIES, Continent of EinmpE (franca 
converted as 25«i6l; marks as 20 j*£ 1; 
Atiatrian florins as lOMill), The first lottery 
with prizes in money is recorded at Florence in 
1530. Lotteries with prizes in goals are stated 
to have taken place earlier. This form of gam- 
blingextended itself in a very short time through- 
out Italy, nearly all the large Italian towns ap- 
imnxkg to have established one or other of these 
descriptions of lottery by tlm second half of the 
16th eentuiy. The form in which it became 
most popular later on, and which is still in use 
in several countries, took its origin from a 
political act at Genoa. At the elections to the 
great council five names out of ninety had to 
be dra^vn every year in that city, and betting 
began to be carried on on these names ; this 
led to the formal “ lotto ” or number ” lottery, 
in which the names were replaced by numbers. 
The player chooses in this system one or more 
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jfrom all the numbers (ninety), five of which, 
are drawn out as winners ; the prizes he may 
get are widely different according to Ms having 
divined one (simplum), two (ambo), three 
(terno), four (quaterno), or five (quintemo) of 
these numbers. It can be played for any sum 
upwards beyond a certain minimum. The 
winnings consist in a multiplication of the 
stake ; they are, however, always more or less 
smaller than the sum which had to be paid 
according to the mathematical probability of 
the especial number combinations. There are 

-j -— g ■ = 4005 ambos in 90 ; of 

which being drawn in the five winning numbers 
the mathematical chance is = -Mr— "rir- The 
prizes, however, paid by the states for the 
“ambo ’’-gain are only two hundred and forty 
times (Austria-Hungary) or two hundred and 
seventy times (Italy) the stake. The, chance for a 


“terno” is 


90 X 89 X 88 
1x2x8 


-117 x 780j 


5x4x3 

TxlxS' 


1 0 j TT^'f" 5 Tr ~ TT^’Tv* Stakes pay only a sum 
of four thousand eight hundred times (Austria- 
Hungary) or five thousand four hundred times 
(Italy)* the stakes. At the end of the 17th and 
in the 18th century the lotto became exceedingly 
popular. It was introduced in Yienna (1752), 
in Berlin (1763), and in twenty-nine other 
German towns, also in France, Spain, and 
Belgium. The states perceiving the great profit 
which was to be made by such an undertaking, 
established a lottery monopoly nearly every- 
where, and always either managed the play 
themselves or had it managed by farmers, who 
had to pay a large yearly rent. Soon, however, 
the moral and economic dangers of the play, 
which were overlooked at the commencement, 
became obvious, and the “lotto” scheme was 
vehemently attacked. To quiet their con- 
sciences, governments very often combined the 
play with charitable purposes. In Spain the 
expenses of the tovm hospitals and of other 
useful institutions were borne by the profit of 
the lottery. From the year 1777 the farmer 
of the lottery monopoly at Yienna was obliged 
to provide a dowry for five young giiis, whose 
names were drawn together with the numbers 
of the lottery. 

As, however, the bad influence of the system 
became more and more perceptible, lotteries being 
only games of chance, the aggregate number of 
players in which are sure to lose a part of their 
venture, the beginning of the 19th century 
proved very unfavourable for the lotto. It was 
replaced in 1810 throughout the greater part of 
Germany, and a few years later in Spain, by other 
forms of lottery ; and, according to the example 
of England — where lotteries were not allowed 
after 1826, one sanctioned by mistake, temp. 
William lY. (see Lotteeies, English), was 
cancelled — all state lotteries were abolished in 


France (1836), in Belgium (1830), and Sweden 
(1841), The number lottery exists at the pre- 
sent day in Italy, Austria, and Hungary only. 

Another chief form of lotteries, the “Class” 
or “Dutch” lottery, was originated in Holland 
at the beginning of the 16th century, nearly 
at the same time as the first money lotteries 
were played at Florence and in some other 
Italian towns. In this system, a certain sum 
is divided amongst a certain number of lots of 
various sizes (whole, half, and quarter lots) 
which are drawn in different “series” or 
“ classes.” There were always a few large and 
a gi-eat many smaller prizes, the amount of both 
augmenting with every “ class,” and the largest 
winnings being played at the last class. To 
induce people to play on all the series. States 
do not allow playing for a later class, unless 
lots have been played, or at least paid for, on 
all the series that had been previously drawn. 
For every lottery, two of which are instituted 
every year, 160,000 lots called stammUse are 
issued, wMch are played in seven parts called 
classes or series. Kow the price of the lots is 
the same, about 40 marks (£2) including the 
tax for every class, though the amount of the 
winnings augment with the series, 8000 prizes 
being played in the first, 10,000 in the second, 

12.000 in the third, and 65,000 in the last 
class. Besides this the value of the prizes also 
greatly increases with the later classes. The 
smallest prize is 65 marks (£3 ; 5s.) in the first, 
105 marks (£5 : 5s.) in the second, 155 marks 
(£7 ; 16s,), and 210 marks (£10 : lOa.) in the 
4th ; the largest 30,000 marks (£1600) in the 
first, 45,000 marks (£2250) in the second, 

60.000 marks (£3000) in the third, and 600,000 
marks (£30,000) in the fourth. It would 
therefore not be natural for any one to play on 
any but the last class had not the following 
system been jmt into force. A lot may be 
purchased for the price of 40 marks for every 
class, but this is only the case if the lot is 
bought at the beginning of the lottery for all 
the classes at the same time. If any one 
desires to buy a lot for the second class after 
the first has been played, he must pay the 
price for both classes (80 marks) j after the 
second class is played the price is 120 marks, 
and after the third 160 marks. It would 
seem, therefore, as if every one who wants to 
play on the later classes ought to buy the lot 
for aH the classes as well. This, however, is 
not quite the case. If a lot is drawn, the 
winner gets besides his prize a lot without 
charge, called freilos, for the next class. And 
as 30,000 lots are drawn in the three first 
classes, there is a good chance of saving the 
stake for the following classes and to play on 
the whole lottery for 40 marks (£2). This 
possibility is lost, of course, if the lot is bought 
for all the classes at once. The “class ” lottery 
was introduced with some changes into England 
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mid to the nertherii |mrt of Oermaoy, hut did 
not attoiu the iwpukrity of the “lotto” tmtil 
the irat half of the Ifith century, when it took 
the place of the latter in many countries. It 
was abolished In England in 1816, and soon 
after in France, Belginm, Sweden, together 
with tli© lotto, as mentioned before. There is 
a “class lottery” at the present day, in the 
greater number of 0erman states (Prussia, 
^xony, Hamburg, Bnmswick, etc.), and in 
Spain, Denmark, Holland, and Servia. 

After these two lottery schoiues had been 
long in use, a third form, the “interest” 
lottery, was introduced in close connection with 
the growing want of credit of the states. To 
be able to got cheap credit the states combined 
some of their loans with a lottery of this descrip- 
tion ; the interest paid to the tTcdiioi's of the 
state was a much lower one than the market 
interest of the country, but the boiuMioldeus 
also shared in a lottery at the same time. Tlu‘ 
prizes were supplied by the state* with one purl 
of the profits, which accrued to it by laying 
less interest for the loan than it would have 
paid for the same sum hatl it not been com- 
bined \vith the lottery. 

The great moral ami economic mischier 
caused by lotteries is generally acknowledged. 
But the influence of the three state lottery 
systems which we have dcscrilied is not equally 
misohievous. There is no chmbt that the 
“ number ” lottery is the most dangerous. The 
very small stakes and the enormous winnings 
that may possibly bo obtained, induce tlio 
poorest classes (working people, maidservants) 
to try their fortune, and very often this leads 
to a “ systematical ” play, thus absorbing con- 
tinually a very large part of the income of many 
poor families. The great variety of the com- 
binations of the numbers excites the imagina- 
tion, and favours superstition, the interpreta- 
tion of dreams (dream-books), as well aa many 
swindles. All these evils are very scriouHlj 
felt both in Italy and Austria-Hungary, w'hore 
the “lotto” 8y.stem still exists. Ihe greater 
cost of the tots of tho “ class lottery ” excludes 
most people to whom gambling might prove the 
most dangerous. Besides this the “class lottery ” 
is in some coimti’ies, especially in FruH.‘5ia, 
regulated in a manner .so as to limit the play 
to the smallest possible circle. Tho selling of 
lots is confined to the “Kinnohmers” (receivers), 
appointed by tlie “state lottery management” 
from the ranks of comparatively rich merchants, 
and oven m they are very much chocked as to 
tho fmedom of their tramsactiona by minute 
restrictions, limy have to pay down a deposit 
of 12,000 m. (x'dOO). Moat of the tickets are 
taken by “well-to-do’” pt‘ople, working people 
take them comparatively .seidom — to an extent, 
it is estimated, of from 8 to 1 8 i>er cent of the 
whole. Tho whole class of women servants who 
play very wildly in Italy, Austria, and Hungary, 


hardly play at all in tlcnnany. There is the 
lass to bo .s<d<i agaim-t the “stitereat'"' tottery, 
because in tho worst case tho 1 <^rs horo only 
extends to one |Kirl of the intorcst, the capital 
always remaining asatircil for the hondhoMer. 

Tho profit made by the .stiites through the 
lottery is considerable. I n Itie Iniilgei -yearf 1894) 
tho gain of Fruasia made lll♦*ollgh the lottery 
wjia 9,7r»8,500 marks (iM5i,d75), hdiig 5 per 
cent of the public revenue ; that of Saxony 
5,200,000 marks (A:26n,oa«), 3 |icr cent; 
of Brunswick 1,240,000 marks (1*82,000), 
10'25 per cent; th’ Austria 7. 480, IT.') florins 
(A‘748,072). 1*22 jsi‘r rent; of Hungary 

2,730,500 florins (£273,0.to'h (VO iwcent; of 
Spain 24,000.000 pe^-ms t^ilhUhonO), 2-5 |w 
cent; of Italy 25.000,000 lire (XI, 000.000), 
2*S percent. In these emuitries, and eNpeeially 
in the smaltor ones, the play is univ«>i>al, and 
reachc.H encnmnia iliinensions ; in Brunswick, 
fur instance, lots aie rcckonwl to ct^st every 
year 00 marks (X8) |«t head uf the |nil)lic ; in 
'Schwerin 17*28 m«rka ; m Hamburg 31*68 
marks. The institution, when carried on by 
the state, is an attraction to many who wrmld 
not think of ganihlirig umler other circutn- 
stanees. It is mit tine that, as defendeiii of the 
lottery systems (Marcinowsky) have often said, 
“the rage for gambling” ia sunt to seek other 
ttpjmrtunitics when the op|i»trt«nlty of the 
lottery is taken away. .Many facta prove the 
contmry. In Fratice there v,m in 1837, the 
year after the alHilition of h.tlerjea, 525,000 
franca (£21,000) more money deteiaitwi in the 
savings Imnks than the year lajfore. In the 
same way a great increase of the dejtosite wia 
stttteil in Bavaria after the lottery had Ijcnih 
brought to an enti (1861). At iimsaels one 
year after its atedition there were 7837 fewer 
objccte imwncri and SflOO nune |»aw'n« imlwmed. 
All cx|«<rionce in couniriwi wlifw state lotteri* 
have cH*as«I, pleads for their alwdiitom 

Beside the state lotteiiwt, private lolteriw 
tjccupy a large field in noine countries, princi- 
pally ticrnmny, Austria • Hungary, Italy, 
Hollamh itolgium, and France. Tlioy may 
ho diviilwl into two chief foriiis. (1) ledtery 
loans, managett after the example of the 
state interest lottery, with a long dunition 
(gcncmlly seventy “to eighty years), with 
aeries of drawinp, the immiikl viihw of the 
lots laiing generally imifl hark sucewlwly. 
(2) Onlinary lotterlw (occiteton lotteriw) with 
a single drawing, sometinies with prizes in kind. 
The most wmmon of the liwt sort of private 
lotteritLs are the great city lottery loans, 'llicr© 
are fiftiMn of tlicse with a iwiiiinal value of 
2,40M5IS,460 fran« (£06,21 6.938) in exist- 
ence at the present time in Fmiice ; fifteen 
in Belgium «id Ilollimd, 610,410,820 fmnes 
(£20,416,673); 8 in Cwm&iiy, IS6,1»0,000 
marka(i7,750,r>OO); 8 in Aialria, 263,266,300 
florins (£26,326,630); 7 in Italy, 60,317,500 
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lii’e (£2, 772,700). Some lotteries for charitable 
purposes, as, for instance, the well-known “red” 
and “white cross” lotteries, and the great 
lottery loans of some large banks, principally 
mortgage banks, are issued in the same manner. 

As to the ordinary or “ occasion ” lotteries, 
they are arranged for the most different objects. 
From 1885 to 1893, for instance, 5771 of these 
have been pemitted in Germany, amounting 
to a nominal value of 140,880,500 marks 
£7,044,025), that is, 15,653,390 marks 
£782,669) per year,' 3020 of which were for 
charitable, 1652 for agiicultural, 270 for art, 
276 for church building, 223 for various other 
purposes. These lotteries need not be con- 
demned if arranged in a manner that only those 
people should participate in them who take 
some interest in the purpose of the play, as for 
instance, the picture lotteries at the great art 
exhibitions. But in many hundreds of them 
it is only the dazzling prizes that attract players 
from all classes, who are mrely conscious of the 
very small chance of winning, and do not care 
the least about the object of the lottery. 

In the last few years, new laws {Loossj^err- 
gmtze) have been enacted in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, prohibiting the introduction 
of foreign lotteries and the arrangement of new 
lotteries, unless authorised by special act of 
parliament. Some of the minor occasion lot- 
teries can be allowed by government license. 
It is therefore very probable that there will be, 
in a short time, a considerable decrease in these 
countries in which they were until now the 
most favoui’ed, when the great lottery loans 
will be brought to an end and new ones w^iU 
not be allowed. 

[Heckcl, “ Lotterie und Lotteriebesteuerung,” in 
the Randwdrterbuch der Staatsmssenschaften . — 
Roscher, System d&r Volkswirthscliaft, Stuttgart, 
1886, iv. § 30. — L. v. Stein, L^rbuch der Mnanz- 
wissemcMft, Leipzig, 1885, ii. p. 845. — Marcin- 
owsky, Lottefri&wesem im Kbmgreich Pr&ussen^ 
Berlin, 1892. — Block, “Lotterie” mi)xeMcti(miaire 
de V Administration. — ^Endemann, Beitrdge 
Geschichte der Lotterie und mm h&uiigen Lotterie- 
rech% etc., Bonn, 1882. — Lasson, Lotterie und 
Volksimthscha/t^ Berlin, 1894. — Leroy-Beaulieu, 
TraiW^de la science des Finances^ Paris, 1883, p. 
341. — Boscher, Von dem v&rderilichen Mnfiuss 
der Lotterie auf den Stoat, Leipzig, 1795. — 
Bastable, Public Finance, 2nd ed. pp. 221-222. — 
comp. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Vk. i. ch. x. 
“ That the chance of gain is naturally overvalued, 
we may learn from the universal success of 
' lotteries.”] 6. B. 

LOTTERIES, English. The first state 
lotteiy in England was announced in 1567 to 
provide funds for the repaii* of harbours and 
fortifications. It was officially described as a 
very rich lottery-general of money, “plate, and 
certain sorts of merchandises.” The greatest 
prize consisted of £3000 in cash, and the value 
of £2000 in plate, tapestry, and other fabrics. 


The prizes were displayed at the house of 
Dericke, the queen’s goldsmith, in Cheapside, 
and a woodcut was appended to the proclama- 
tion depicting a large show of plate ; but the 
400,000 lots w^ere not quickly sold, as the 
drawing, according to Stow, did not begin 
until 11th January 1569. It was carried on 
day and night, until 6th May, in a building 
erected at the west door of St. Paul’s. The 
lots cost 10s. each, but could be subdivided. 
The queen issued a second proclamation, and 
the lord mayor made an appeal to the people, 
while the Earls of Pembroke and Leicester, and 
SirW. Cecil, wrote, on 30th August 1568, to 
urge the merchant adventurers to promote the 
lottery; but the people were distrustful, and 
the lots remained on hand until Elizabeth 
characteristically sent scolding missives to the 
justices of Kent and several other counties, and 
menacingly appointed an agent to report to her 
“the former doings of the principal men of 
every parish ” with respect to the scheme. A 
copy of the original broadside still exists. For 
this and other interesting details as to this 
early lottery, see' the 7th Peport of the Sistorical 
MSS. Com., App. pp. 619 &-621 b. 

No lottery followed in the next year. The 
one for armour, mentioned by Stow, was cer- 
tainly under royal consideration in 1585, as 
appears from a letter from the lord mayor to 
Walsingham, but the queen does not seem to 
have ventured on a third experiment. 

Stow gives, under the year 1612, an account 
of “a liberall lottery” which James I. granted 
for the colonies in Virginia. Sixty thousand 
blanks were cast out on this occasion, as the lots 
were not fully taken up, but the prizes were not 
reduced. This is referred to in the domestic 
State Papers for 1611-18, p. 120, which also 
mention, p. 130, a proposal for a private lottery, 
about this date, which was rejected by the lord 
mayor. The king's council, on 22nd February 
1615, recommendeji another project for a 
Virginia lottery. A lottery is said to have 
been held in 1619 at Reading, and licence was 
given, in 1627, to Michael Parker, and another 
to raise money by a lottery to carry out the 
scheme for an aqueduct from springs at Hod- 
desdon to London. A fresh licence was given 
to Parker in 1631, and the matter seems to 
have been taken in hand by George Gage, and 
much money collected, which, about 1637, 
still remained on deposit, though the under- 
taking had failed. 

A fresh project appears in the Stode Papers 
in 1640, when a “standing lottery” was 
sanctioned, “like that granted to the Virginia 
comijany.” 

Pmitanism seems to have permitted the 
committee for lands in Ireland to hold a lottery 
at Grocers’ Hall in 1653, but the State Papers 
from 1649 to 1659 are silent on the subject. 
In 1660, however, the mayor of Norwich com 
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pliiitml of tho p«|>j>et-8liowa and lotteries” 
which earn® with the king’s licence and sign- 
niwuiftl, and injured the trade of the town. 

A lottery was also granted in 16C0 for the 
ransom of English slaves from the ^lediterranean 
pirates. A private one was asked for in the same 
year, and licence for a game called Tocer di Cata- 
loala, which, as afterwards appears from the 
Papers, was really a lottery, was granted to F, 
Corbet, a groom of the queen’s privy chamber. 
In 1681 a lottery for the fisheries was allowed, 
and in August 1668 {Sth AVp. IHsL -1/A’*S'. 
Com., 689) there are traces of the famous Royal 
Oak lottery. A letter of 16(>4 {Dirni. H, Papers, 
pp. 454-455) shows that the Om di Catahmm 
was changed into the Royal Oak.” ^ 

On 27th January 1064 a royal declaration 
annulled the funner grant to Corhet, who had 
transferred his rights to Sir A, dcs ^larce.n and 
another, who were allowed thenceforwards *‘the 
sole exercise of lotteries, fur the iH'nelit of the 
Royal Fishing Company.” 

This “ Royal Oak ” si’enus, from letters among 
the Stats Papm, to have, been carried on in the 
provinces by travelling agont.s who obtained 
the permission of mayors to stay for a .speeiileil 
ninnhcr of days. 

At an uncertain date, but about lf>64, 
Thomas Killigrow obtained a licence to begin 
when tho fishing company’s liemico, for two 
remaining years, should have run out. In 1 ih>5. 
however, the company trioil for a monopoly (»f 
lotteries in England, and, in 1666, for one in 
Scotland for seven years. They seem t»> have 
succeeded, as in February 1807 there is a peti- 
tion for permission to succeed the royal ii.sh- 
ing company in the '‘sole licence of holding 
lotteries in his majesty’s dominions,” which 
request was granted for three years. 

This patent monopoly lasted to tho end of 
the century, the Royal Oak having been ex- 
cepted from the operation of 10 & li Will. III. 
c. 17, which prohibited all other lotteries. 

Tho government, however, from 1709 to 1825, 
acted sliamolcssly in raising largo sums annually 
by lotteries in which the prims were tenninahle 
or perpetual anmutie.s. Contractors took up 

1 In Oitelfin Spanisli the current tana fi>r is 
oca. The game of oea does not appear to Ije played in 
8pain nowadays, unless It bo as a t'hi!dr»'n*s gatnot 
bub it is thus dosrnlH’d in the Dkdmario Kadrii>mlic<> 
/Jfsjtaiio-.'Imcrtcano, IJarcelona, Montaner and Simon, 
vol, xiv, p. 43, 18S7 ami imwanis. “ Oca— a jjaine which 
consists in a series of sixty-three divisions arranged in a 
spiral ellipse iminted on a board or card-board. These 
divisions represent ditrenint objects j every ninth 
numbly, counting from No. l, represents a iroose or 
“oca, and others represent rivers, wella, bridgen, 
slaps, nr other obieets at hazard. The game Is playeil 
with two dice, ami according as the numbers on them 
come out the game goes on." It would appear protftlih* 
that the ongiiial imme of the game may have been 

Caialum, and under that name have jtassed into 
r ranco, ami Inh » England. Tho game of goose a,vrmr» 
to have been well-known in England. Goldsmith in the 
Dmrtid Viltuys mentions 
'* The pictures plac’d for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose." 


the tickets nud M-ntitiumut ^nlesinen through 
the country, who sole! frmiions of the £10 
shares. .iMinor evils sprang up, as might have 
boon cxpoetml, whii‘h hatl |o he cheeked by the 
acts 19 Leo. IH. c. “I, and 42 ileo. lU. e. 119, 
and by Percevars Act, 1806, which limited the 
drawings to one tlay. 

In 1786 an act was pa^seil for building 
Westminster Bridge by iucuiih of a lottery of 
125,000 tickets at £5 cadi. This Muweded, 
and in 1774 the brulhtu's Ailam disposed of 
their property in the Atirlphi, by permissioa 
of parliament, in a Inttory of UO pri/os. 

Towards the cml of th** century lotteries 
pos-cd into the hands of the chancellors of the 
exchetpier, and an average protA of nearly 
£350,000 was made for the public purse. 
Soino benelit came from the evil, for the British 
Mu.seum wn.s aided ; but puldic opinion at last 
demautled the abolition «»f tho system, which 
was olfected by 4 tb o, IV. e. 60, and the last 
lottery w'aH drawn in Octolwr 1826. IVivate 
lotteries hatl been forbidden by 12 Geo, 11. c. 
28, and later statutes. 

By a strange bluiuler, lotteries for tlw im- 
provement of Bhsgowwcre auietioned hylic 
2 Will. IV. e. b. but tiny were siqipressed by 
4 k 5 Will IV, e. 87. 14ie last lottery of 
whieh the pulilie has lu.ud was IVthier’a 
twelfth -cake lotieiy, wbudj was stopped on 
27th December Art unioim were kgal- 

iseil by 9 & 10 Viet. e. 4H, 

[The tragedy iis well at the buthsuiery ol these 
evil institution* will U* fomul pojtnued iu Hone’s 
Everyday Mmk, in pp. HO i- 15,85, while the 
A]»peiuliees to t!i« -Itli, 5fh, "tit, and 8th Hqmrts 
a/ f/te I/isi, JfN.s*, Cm, enntributn new and 
authentic detitils, See also Bnt, J/«s. Additmml 
MSS., Has. 4458 (3tl), 5755 U), 5S0! (p, 4% 
82,711 / 521, 82,975 /. 428. and Aaa«5iww 
MSS,, 880/. 120, 1215/ 284. 

f^nirndar a/ Stmte Papers, «bnueslir series, from 
1547 to 1867. —il, Ashton, tvtirnrs, 1898. 

-Dawson Turner’s (WrAmn of Mh, In 

the Brit. Museutn, see ** ledterun” in the gwmt 
eatahigue.- -/■.‘aevr/. /triYawaim, art. “ Lotteries.” 
— Beekinann, IntriUmiM, ed, Bohn, 1616, ii 
pp. 4l4-{29,j lUH. 

Lornx, Aktoint. PitosPKR (1739-1812), 
was a Parisian iMHtkseller. 

He published under the pseudonym of Isiiubia 
de Bniut Felix an Ensui suria Mrmtitiii (Amster- 
dam, 1779) ; mil, under the pHeudoiiym of M. da 
Saint Hasppy, a Piimum mr m mijfi .* luxe 
offrmpt ks mmm et dSiruU im mnpirti, Amster- 
dam and Paris, 1784. K- ca. 

LDTTO (see Isrn-EiiUA Contixent of 

Eu HOlUi), 

ROTE, Johann FniKimirii Ei*,HEi«tJH(1771- 
1838), a dlstinguiahftd Borman iwuommt, was 
bom at Sonnefehl, then in the duchy of Sachsen- 
Hildburghausen, now belonging to Saxe-Coburg. 
H© studied law at Jena, and held auecessively 
several offit-ial appointments in hia native duchy. 
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In 1819 the university of Bonn offered liiin 
fclie professorship of public law and state 
economy, wMch, however, he declined. In 
1824 he became privy councillor in the service 
of Saxe-Coburg, and died at Cohurg. 

His most important wi'itings were Remim der 
Grundbegrife der National- Oekonomie, 4 vols., 
1811-14, which, though prolix and excessively 
abstract, is yet, on account of the author’s able 
analysis of fundamental conceptions, such as those 
of value and price, strongly recommended by 
Roscher to the careful study of all young econo- 
mists ; and Mandhuch der Staatswissenschafteni 
3 vols., 1820, 2nd ed. 1837, which, though a 
useful work, is much inferior to the preceding. 
Lotz was one of those who did most to make the 
doctrines of the Wealth of Nations known in 
Germany. Allowing for some physiocratic lean- 
ings, he belongs essentially to the school of Smith, 
though differing from him on special points ; thus, 
not labour, in his view, but the creative powers of 
nature, and of the human mtellect, are the great 
factors in the work of production ; he regards 
Smith as having attended too exclusively to value 
in exchange, as distinguished from value in use ; 
and he considers his praise of parsimony as too 
unconditional. He wa§ an earnest reformer, 
though sometimes misled by a tendency to doc- 
trinaire exaggeration. He treats political economy 
as a mere theory of enlightened self-interest. As 
a free-trader he goes even further than Smith, 
repudiating all intervention of the State in econo- 
mic life. He chose for the motto of his Revision 
the words; ‘‘Ubi libertas, ibi divitise,” and pro- 
claimed as the one service he desired to render, 
that of assisting in the removal of the fetters which 
impeded industry. Perhaps his most serious error 
is the assertion of the unproductiveness of capital, 
which, though he was as far as possible from being 
a socialist, favours socialistic views ; regarding this 
doctrine, however, he appears to contradict him- 
self. His greatest general defect as a thinker is 
his want of historical sense, with which are 
connected the too absolute form which he gives 
to many of his theorems, and the practice of 
denouncing, as simply erroneous or perverted, 
ideas and institutions which ought to be treated 
as the natural fruit of the earlier stages of social 
evolution. 

[Schumann in Allgemeine Deutsche BiograjpUe, 
vol. xix. 1884. — Lippert in Jlandwdrter^uch der 
Staatswissenschaften, vol, iv. 1892. — Roscher, 
Oesohichie der N. 0., p. 656 seq.] J, k. i. 

LOUIS, Dominique, Baron (1755-1837), 
bom at Toni and died at Bry-siir-Marne, was 
minister of finance during many troublous 
times, as shown by the dates when he held the 
post — 1st April 1814-20th May 1815 (fimt 
invasion) ; 9th July-2 6th September 1815 (second 
invasion) ; 30th December 1818-18th May 1819 
(liquidation of an intense crisis) ; 30th July- 
1st November 1830 (Revolution) ; finally 13th 
March 1831-lOth October 1832 (the ministry of 
Casimir Perier). On each occasion he showed 
a practical mind and a rare fertility of resource. 
Originally an abbe, he left his coimtiy when 


the Revolution broke out. On his return under 
the consulate, he rose, through the intervention 
of his friend Mollien, to high positions under 
government, and was appointed to the council 
of state, in which oflSce he exhibited great energy. 
He maintained that a government which pos- 
sessed the power to fulfil its engagements should 
unhesitatingly do so, and on one occasion 
answered Napoleon “a government must pay 
all it owes even for its follies.” Appointed 
minister of finance at the fall of the empire, 
he re-established order and restored confidence. 
Though a supporter of free trade, he did not 
propose to sweep away all customs duties. 
"When placed again at the head of the 
treasury, after the fall of the government of 
the 100 days, he did his best to overcome the 
innumerable difficulties which arose from the 
jiosition of aflairs. 

Resolute but not overbearing, Louis respected 
the privileges of parliament in matters of public 
finance. When the Ghambre Introumble'^ opposed 
his broader views he resigned office, which he 
resumed in 1818 and established the small grand- 
livres^’ — a decentralisation of the administration 
of the consolidated debt to the advantage of the 
departments. The formation of the retrograde 
Cabinet of Decazes caused Louis to leave the 
treasury 19th November 1819. When the re- 
volution of 1830 broke out, the new government 
recalled him to his post. Here he maintained his 
high reputation, and after he had for the fourth 
time left the treasury when the ministry of Jacques 
Laiiitte was formed, he was summoned to it again 
when Casimir Perier came into power. This was 
his fifth and last tenure of office. He retired at 
the age of seventy-seven. 

Baron Louis alway.s showed his respect for eco- 
nomic doctrine, and particularly 'for the famous 
maxims of Adam Smith ou taxation. One of his 
best known sayings was “ Give me a good policy 
and I will give you good finance.” a. o. f. 

LOUIS D’OR, History of. This gold coin 
was first stiuckin 1640 under Louis XIII., from 
whom it received its name. Its original value 
was ten livres : on one side was the head and 
name of the king, on the other four fleurs-de- 
lis with the legend, Ghristm regnat, vincit, 
wijperat. The value of the louis d'or was 
subject to constant variations. Under Louis 
XIV. it was raised to twenty livres, and at 
one time to twenty -four. Under Louis XV. 
the value rose to thirty and even to thirty-six 
livres. Shice the introduction of decimal 
coinage in 1795, the chief gold coin in France 
has been the piece of twenty francs. This was 
usually called a louis d’or after the Restoration 
and under Louis Philippe. During the second 
empire it was called a napoleon, but the 
term louis has survived to the present day in 
occasional use. R. l. 

1 The CJiambre Introuvable, elected October 3815, 
was named thus because Louis XVIII. found it so 
reactionary in opinion as to be “more royalist than 
the King/^ hence it was dissolved in September 1816. 
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LOUIS D'Oll. Frenolj gold coin issued j 
durlug the reigus uf Louis X!IL*XVL 
Li»T of CoiS« KNOWN FKOKIl THE TXTl.E 

I^oris o’Ou.*’ 

I Vnln«> !« 
b.iaiU'Vfi 

Relei*. DetwmltJfttiom. ,W«ight. , liiw'Jit 

jHT 


Louli Xni, • I , 

(IttW) , IiO\U» , . »VitV.*‘2 tHH> 0 U 

liouia . . . ' 1’0‘j . t» lit 

houia . . . tvc.u:‘ you,) 

u»ui« XIV. 

(1643) . Louis au iSulftil . 3-12r m 1 «) ))i 

Louis .XV. 

(1716) . l*ouis . . .1 J'i-*; iw 1 0 oi 

I I^mis de Nuaillc.H V'-Lt) DO’. 1 0 11» 

! IjouIs ii la Orois . ’.'•T',-! * h'k l 4 U 

j Lmiis i\ la Cnu’C . , yrTl MH I 3 ‘.H 

j Louis Mirli’tous . ■ i''i 80 i. *•'.»( u 17 i lo\ 

! Louis . . . , 6*1-7 t.syi ti ly lOji 

Louis XVI. : ' i 

( 1774 ) J Louis . . . , K*ld7 m o ID lOJ 

Ijtmis . . . ! 7n'U) jlUK u IN yj 

Louis Coustitu- , , 

j tiuaoi . ,, 7-i;4y :yo; |o L' loi 

[?. Boitnuville, Traiii des sUtuinaic^ d'Or ft 
Paris, 1800.] K. E. a. 

LOWE, Jo.sEi'H (eurlj ISth ccutury), wrote : 
J?!) Inquiry into the ritate of (he Britieh irrA*( 
[tidies (Loudon, 1807, Svo) n Uroad*miatUal atul 
Hympathtitic plua for the West IwU.a planter. 
The author advocates a generous colonial policy, 
ami scouts the notion that England has stilTered 
by the loss of Auierica or the Irish union. In 

a series of five chapters he points out the value oi 

the West Indies as a market for English manufac- 
tures, lays stress on the depreciation of sugar, 
which has caused the emigration of negroes aiui 
planters*, and proposes, among various other 
remedies, either the reduction of the duty on that 
article, or the abolition of the monopoly (see also 
Ediidnifijh Ri'vim, vol. xi. 145). Jevons ohm-rvcs 
that the idea of the just standard of value 
describetl by Q. F. SoKOFK-“see his pamphlet, /i?i 
Kcaminatum of (he Bank Ohurkr (Iimtmu etc., 
1888, also referred to as a tabular standanl in 
Scrope’s Principles of Pol. Me., 1838, ch. xvi., — 
may have been .suggef^ted by tlie itjgenious work 
of Joseph Lowe ; The PreseU Btate of Miujkmi 
in retjard to Agriculture, Tnule, and Mimmce 
(Lomloa, lS‘i‘2, 8vo), In his 7th chapter, the 
author suppori.s Mr. Simon Bray's as opposed to 
Malthus’s theories of population, and mniutains 
that th« ineroase of our population “is reideti 
wit!) fcmsiderations equally satisfactory " in regard 
to “fxternaP* as “intornul affairs, the sLihility oJ 
our iiuaiu'fs, the rednetiou of the more injurious 
portion of our taxes ” (sec p. 2 If)). Jevons adiL 
that a second edition of this book .appeared in 
1S28 ; and it was also reprinted (in Uunhan) ii. 
Leipzig the same year and in Xcw York in 1.‘®24. 

A. h. 

LOW E, Ihiirr. See SHEuniu»c)KE, Vlsuorkt. 
LOWNOES, WiLLi.r.^t (ld52- 1 724), somv 
tsrj to the treasury, was appointed to tlmr 
office in 1095. With a view to the recoinage 


of 1090, he was rci|nc‘.ted to undertake an 
investigation into the st.'itc of the curreney, 
the results of wl»{eh wcri' published with the 
title, A JPport conUsimn'j an Ijmij for 
Amend aunt if the di'iur cbi'iis. Limflon, 1095, 
8vo. In this important work, while he repudi- 
ated any measure which wouhl hiivo the char- 
acter of ilebiming the currency, he suggested, 
a.s a necessary measure ‘or pheiiig it upon a 
Hatisfactory basis that all «iriitiininations ol 
the silver coin should be raised 25 |vr cent. 
Lownde.H h.'iil eaL'inHy examined the reeorda 
of the mint and other doctimetjts, and he ally 
defended hw position witli hintoriral arguments 
ba.seti \tpon these materials, ile abo nmiu. 
tallied that the juice of .silvir hai risen to 
0.S. fid. an on, .and tlial li the measure he 
jmoptwed were adopted, ja'rsnns who melted 
down the coin woiil l have profit by 

fourteen pence half*p«nny In the crown.'* 
Further arguments he need in support of his 
ai’heme were that It would encourage th® 
bringing of bulbeui to the mint to Im* earned, 
and would make the coinage “more in tale, 
more commensurate to tim general n»d 
thereof. *' To nuei the obj«»iiion that people 
would lose 20 fuT cent on rtmtraeta alimdy 
nuuie, he m.iintaiued the Kcarcily of silver. 
He comipute4i tie* amount of *' weighty money *’ 
hoarder! up at 411,000,000. The mmt famous 
of the replica to Lousdea' AVuy was written 
by John I/K’KK (•'he.), and was entitled MuHktr 
PimiikrtUkmmimnip) the midnijlht ra/«eq/ 
mmey, wherrm Mr, l.nerdrd tu’iiununis for U 
in his laii report ronetemmj “ .4)? M\mpf c/f., 
(trepartkiiinrlp eo’aoHHni, Whibi the opp««i- 
tion accept<*d the viewa urged by I^wndes, 
Montagu and the governnu'iit adopti'd th*>ae of 
IcH'ke, ami tim leroinagc on the old standard 
wjw carried on flee. lO, 1098, in the IIous® 
of CommouH, by 225 to 114. In addition to 
the part he tmik in the currency cantr<.»veriv 
of 1095 -90, Lowndes wm instrumental in 
bringing about an ainalgainatimi Iwtwcrii the 
Old and Xew Ivisl India cofn|janies. Hw liwl 
in 1724. While replying to i/»ande«‘ JhMup, 
Ixjokc paid a high tribute to hw ability. “ Ho 
w a man known ao aide in the imat lie i« in, 
to which the hiisincs.i of money |»«ftillaily 
holongs ; arid liaa sfiewctl hinwelf m leanieii 
in tint records ami matters of the mint, awl 
ao exact in eakmlatituw and conildnatloni of 
ttumbera relating to our coin, idtlier nlremiy 
in two or dc.signed by bim, that I think I 
.should haw troubled the publick no more on 
this subject had not he liiuiMelf engaged me 
in it ; and brought it to that lyiw, that either 
I jiumt lie thought to rendunoe my own 
opinion or nm.Ht publickly op|*«i» hii'* (Preface 
to Further ComidemHom, etc.). 

[A full account of I^tiwndei* life l» given in ilia 
Bidwimry of Sutiomd Hmjntphth For a dis* 
I cusaion, of the relative nwriia of tbi views of 
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Lowndes, Locke, and tke otter disputants in tlie 
currency controversy of 1695-96, and tteir Mstori- 
cal importance, see Loco ; Ebooinagbs.] 

W. A. S. H. 

LOYD, Samuel Jokes (1796-1883), Ovee- 
STOKE, Baeon, a banlier, was tlie son of a 
■Welsh, dissenting minister, who became a partner 
in Jones, Loyd and Co., a Manchester banking 
firm, afterwards merged in the London and 
Westminster Bank. Bom to great wealth and 
an influential business connection, Loyd made 
the fullest use of his opportunities. He was 
in the House of Commons from 1816 to 1823, 
but his importance, politically, lay in the 
influence which he exercised over successive 
cabinets and chancellors of the exchequer. 
Already in 1832 we find him a recognised 
authority on finance. 

The evidence he gave before the committee of 
the House of Commons on renewing the charter 
of the Bank of England, was directed (1) against 
the multiplication of issues of paper money, and 
in favour of (2) a single bank of issue, (3) a 
regular publication of accounts, including bullion, 
and (4) the repeal of the usury laws (see Interest). 
(Preface to 1858 publication of evidence given 
before 1857 House of Commons Committee upon 
Bank Charter Act of 1844). In 1840 he had given 
similar evidence before another committee, when 
he urged the separation of the departments of the 
Bank of England. This plan had been supported 
by the bank directors, Mr. J. H. Palmer and Mr. 
G. W. Norman, who also gave evidence before the 
.same committee (see Bank Note). The Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 followed mainly upon the 
lines ho had set out, and its provisions were de- 
fended by him before committees of the House of 
Commons in 1848 and 1857. In 1844 he had 
succeeded his father as partner in the bank, and 
in 1860 he was made Baron Overstone. He was 
of course not infallible. His distnist of the joint- 
stock system of banking (see Bagehot’s Lamho/rd 
Street, ch. ix.) was unfounded. On his general 
currency theory, the opinion of economists is 
much divided (see Ourrbnot Doctrine). The 
disadvantages of the bank act of 1844 are now 
fully recognised, and various attempts at improve- 
ment have been made. Some also will condemn 
his opposition to the Decimal System {q.vJ) ; but 
he combined mth a complete mastery of the 
details of banking an active interest in the 
theoretic side of financial questions, and a singular" 
lucidity in their illustration. He was, moreover, 
through a long life, the strenuous opponent of all 
seberaes of inconvertible paper. Lord Overstone 
enabled M‘Cullooh to edit a collection of Scarce 
mid mluaUe Tracts on (1) The Natmial Debt 
and Sinking Fund, by Harley, Gould, Pulteney, 
Walpole, Hume, Price, Hamilton, and others, 
1857, 8vo ; (2) Paper Currency and Banking, by 
Hume, Wallace, Thornton, Ricardo, Blake, 
Huskisson, and others,. 1857 ; (3) Commerce, by 
Evelyn, Defoe, Richardson, Tucker, Temple, 
and others, 1859. — In 1858 McCulloch edited a 
volume by Lord Overstone of Tracts and other 
publications on Metallic and Paper Currency, 
8 VO. — This contains (1) P^,efiection on causes and 


consequemces of pressure of mon&y market, 1837. 
(2) Remarks ... on the condition of issues of the 
Bank of England and of the country issues during 
1839-1840 ; (3) Letters to J. B. Smith, Esq., 1840 ; 
(4) Thoughts on separation of Departments of 
Bank of England, 1840 ; (5) The Petition of 
Merchants ... or Bank Charter Act with com- 
ments on each clause, 1847 ; (6) Letters to the 
Times on same, and on state of Currency in 1855; 
(7) Extracts from evidence before committee of 
House of Commons on banks of issne ; and (8) 
Extracts from Evidence on commercial distress. 

[Times, Nov. 19th, 1883. — Diet, of National 
Biography, vol. xxxiv.] ^ H. e. e. 

LUBBOCK, Sir John William (1803-1865), 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
early in life joined the banking and mercantile 
firms of Ln'bbock, Eorster, and Co., and Lub- 
bock and Co., of which his father, the second 
haronet of his name, was the head. Business 
and scientific inquiry, particularly astronomy, 
the theory of the tides, and mathematics, 
were his chief occupations. Perhaps the work 
on Probability (1838-1844), written jointly with 
Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, is the one by which 
Sir J. W. Lubbock is best known. It was the 
earliest, and, its size considered, the best of the 
modern English introductions to the subject. 
The hook was anonymous, but by an extra- 
ordinary error of the binder the second edition 
was lettered on the outside as *‘De Morgan on 
Probabilities.” Sir J. W. Lubbock did not 
discover the mistake for years, Db Morgan very 
properly disclaimed it, but naturally did not 
think it was for him to do more. The business 
in which Sir J. W. Lubbock was engaged 
supplied a curious “illustration of the way in 
which the doctrine of probability applies in 
every subject. It is a paper contributed by 
Sir J. W. Lubbock on the clearing of the 
London bankers. By observation it was 
ascertained that the daily differences at the 
clearing house, the money actually wanted to 
balance the demands of those who are to 
receive and those who are to pay, is only, one 
day with another, £29,000. To meet daily 
contingencies, the hanks keep in the Bank of 
England balances which amount to from two 
to thi’ee millions. Sir J. W. Lubbock recom- 
mends that the clearing balance should be paid 
out of a common -fund, which would put the 
banks so far in the position of being one concern, 
and •would enable them to employ a large part 
of the sums they must now leave idle. The 
goodness of the advice is manifest.” 

Sir J. W. Lubbock’s researches in the lunar 
and planetary theories date from 1832 ; his 
separate work On the Theory of the Moon and on 
die Perturbations of the Planets was published, 
the principal portion 1834-1838, with supplemen- 
tary parts up to 1850. His investigations on 
the tides and on the heat of vapours and on refrac- 
tion, 1840, showed high scientific power. Those 
on the tides did valuable service for navigation, 
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aad some of tlie tables be devised are believed to 
be still itt use. He contributed nearly a hundred 
memoirs to tbe publications of tbe Royal and other 
scientific societies, and took an active part in the 
formation of the British Association* Bnt per- 
haps the most striking achievement of Sir^J. W. 
Lubbock’s life was the vigour with which he 
maintained scientific study together with devotion 
to business. 

Sir J. W. Lubbock was treasurer and vice- 
president of the Royal Society, 1830-35 and 1S38- 
1845. He wrote a pamphlet Ga Onorency, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1840, and also many anony- 
mous scientific articles besides seventy or eighty 
memoirs in his own name : for the full list of these 
see the Royal Society’s catalogue of scientilic 
memoirs, 1870, p. 105, and for further particulars 
see obituary notice m the president’s address, 1S6G. 

LUCAS, Charles Jean* Marie (1S03-1SS9) 
a member of the institute of h'rance and in- 
spector of prisons : 

He wrote in 1829 an essay on usury De Pusitre 
consid^ee da7is scs ra2W''^’^ 

Politique, but from the hegiiuiiug almost entirely 
devoted his activity to questions of penitentiary 
reform . — Dw S^qstimpinUciitiaire et de la Peine de 
Mort, Paris, 1827 . — Da Stfsidm PeiiHentiaire en 
Purope et ause Mats Unis, 1828-1830 . — La 
Question PHniteniiaire en Lunpe et aux 
Unis, 1844. — Ohserdaiions sur V MaUissment 
de la. Deportation, 1853 . — La Peine de Jdurt et 
VU^iiJkation pSnale d Voccasim du Code Phial 
Xtedien, 1874 . — JJLcnle Penale Italienne, 1877. — 
De VMtat anonned en pyance des mwee capitaiix, 
1885. He also wrote Le Droit de Ugitime Defense 
dans la PHaUU et dans la Guerre^ 1873, and La 
Corf^rence de Bruxdles sur les lois et coUxmes 
de la Omnre, 1874. . e. cm 

LUCK. The husbandman and the merchant 
are properly represented by Horace as sup- 
pliants of fortune. For every entrepreneur is 
an “ adventurer,” exposed to the whole chapter 
of accidents which have been indicated under 
the head of CoHJUNOi'nR. 

The entroprenour who had produced a com- 
modity, or acquired skill and position, or con- 
nection, does not obtain in each particular case 
a remuneration proportioned to the elforts and 
sacrifices which he has undergone. Rather his 
advantage is governed by the law of Rent. 
And yet it is not a true rent. For the pro- 
perties ■which yield it are not '‘original” 
(Ricardo), but acquired ; and there is a cor- 
respondence between the cost of acquiring those 
properties and their quasi - rent (Marshall) ; 
discernible in the long run, though obscured 
by the action of chance in individual cases. 
An industry cannot continue unless the ]>ros- 
pects of success in it are sufliciently brilliant to 
elicit the efforts and sacrifices which it costs to 
embark upon it. The question, how the attrac- 
tiveness of a business is affected by its riski- 
ness, has been discussed under the head 
ALE.\T 01 iy. 

All average or “normal” correspondence 


between cost and value being recognised by 
theory} how large, in fact, are the fortuitous 
divergences on cither side of this position of 
equilibrimu ? A gloomy answer to this question 
is supplied by Prof. Wagner in a passage 
referred to under Conjunctur, “ It is not,” 
he concludes, “j)orsonal merit, or one’.s own 
fault } it is xmt work, or thrift, or foresight ; not 
idleness or extravaganein or improvid<mee, but 
chance (Go7i/R?icinr) which is the decisive factor 
ill determining the fate of most economic 
interests.” (Coniparo .1. S. Jklill, Chajfdm on 
Socialism. Forlniifhtl^ P<rkw, 1879, p. 226). 
Sonio of the numerous authorities, oiled by 
Prof. Wagner, countenant‘c the opinion that 
trade and industry are continually heconiing 
more aleatory. On the othm* hand, 8clia!lle 
holds (Jussc/i. rerhait, p. S.'"*) that flu* sphere 
of chance beconie.s smaller iw that of intelli- 
geiiGo becomes larger, 'fhe nmiark is specially 
true of those calamities which physical sthnico 
can guard against. But credit-waves and price 
lluctuations, changeable fashions and migratory 
customers, now inventions reudm’ing old plant 
unsaleable, are ehmients of chance which do 
not seem to diminish with the progri'ss of 
intelligence. 

Civilisation certainly brings one remedy to 
insecurity, insurance. The ]irindplc is not 
confined to insurance olhees ; “ when a great 
company, or oven a great meichant, has tweiiiy 
or thirty ships at sea, they may, as it were, 
insure one miAhor*' (Ukniih of Xathn^ hk. 
i. ch. X.). Antonio having had ” an aig.-^y 
bound to TripoHs, another to the Indies, . . 
a third at Mexico, a fourth for Knglnnd, and 
other vouture.s,” Bassanio might well ask with 
surprise: “Have all his ventures failed? 
M'hat! not one hit!” This sort of insurance Is 
oiumccted by Prof, ,1. B. (hark with the philo- 
sophy of utility in an important article in the 
QmrierDj Jounutl of JCconomia, (Cj». 

art, by .lohn Haynes, JUsk as an PDommik 
Phdor, ibuL, 1895). 

Co-operation, also, in tlui modern form of a 
combination ar conem’t hotwemi producer and 
consumer, should he mentioned as a corrective 
of the aleatory elmmtut in trade. Socialism 
ollm mure drastic remedies— theinHidves jMJr- 
haps somewhat aleatory. 'fltl.H much tsw- 
tainly may he demanded of govtummenls, that 
they should not aggravate insecurity by iltful 
taxation ami un.staldc curroiicy, F. v. k. 

LUGPiUM CBS8AXS, i.e. the gain to one 
jicrsftn that is hinderetl by the non -ret u in by 
another of a loan at the appointed linn; wiw 
recognised as justifying a claim for compciwa- 
tion or “interest,” in the early w use t>f that 
term, even by some cammwts and sehoulmcn 
contemporary with Aqulxam, though he himself 
refused to admit it, am! in the Ifdh century 
it was very gmierally accepted by the best 
theologians. They could argue witli some force 
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that the increase of opportunities for reasonably 
safe investment desti’oyed the force of Aquinas’s 
argument that damage done could be more 
readily measured than opportunities missed 
(see 'Damnum Emergens), 

[With the Roman lawyers “ interest ” was the 
measure of compensation in breach of contract, 
and this included “ lucrum ” ; see Puchta, Imtit. 
(9th ed.), § 260 ; Windscheid, Pandektmr, (7th 
ed. ), § 258. Rut the term, “lucrum cessans,” seems 
to date from Accursius (d. 1260), — Eademann, 
Stmlien in d&r TOTmnisch-kanonistiscJwn mrth- 
scJiafts- und HeGhislehre, cli. viii., §§ 1, 4 ; Ash- 
ley, JSco7i. JEfisL, i. pt. ii. § 65.] w. j. a. 

LUDDITES. The riots of 1816, which 
resulted in the breaking of many Imitting 
frames in IDTottingham and the neighboiuhood, 
were deliberately and carefully organised. 
Those who engaged in them were known 
as “Luddites,” a word derived, it is said, 
from the name of a half-witted lad, ITed Lud, 
wlio (1779) broke a frame under consider- 
able provocation. The condition of the frame- 
work Imitters was very miserable ; the trade was 
habitually ^overstocked mth apprentices, and 
there were large, numbers of skilled hands, 
among whom, when trade was bad, a small 
amount of employment was spread. The riots 
appear to have been directed as acts of ven- 
geance on certain unpopular masters. The 
organisation was secret, and in the then state 
of the law, apart from overt acts of violence, 
was criminal ; those who took part in the 
operations were bound by oatlis, and there 
appears to have been a close cynncction between 
the Luddite riots and the outbreak about the 
same date of the Shearmen in Yorkshire. 
Economically, however, the grievances of the two 
were very different; the framework knitters 
broke up machinery which had been used vuth 
but little alteration for two hundred years ; the 
operations of the Shearmen were directed against 
the substitution of machine for baud labour in 
the finishing of cloth. Besides the accounts in 
the Anrmal llegiatcri the curious may consult 
Mrs. Linuseus Banks’ Bond Slaves, an historical 
novel, founded on personal reminiscences and 
private information regarding these struggles. 

[“ Swing,*’ — Cobbett, Letter to the Luddites."] 

w. c. 

LUDER, August Ferdinand (1760-1819) 
was born at Bielefeld, studied at Gottingen, 
became professor of history at the Brunswick 
Oaroliimm 1786, Hofrath in Brunswick 1797, 
})rofcssor of ])liilosophy in the university of 
Gottingen 1810, and in 3 817 honorary professor 
at Jena, where he died. He was one of the 
group of economists wlio were the first to diiluso 
in Germany a knowledge of the principles of 
Adam Smith, Kraus and Sariorius being the 
others. He began his literary career with 
publications on geogi'ajihy and statistics, and 
m bin principal work on economics, N'odional- 


mdustrie 'und StaatswirthscJiaft, which Roscher 
caRs'a paraphrase of Smith’s system, he seeks 
to illustrate the doctrines of the IVcalth of 
Amotions by means of geography and books of 
travel. In his Natmmlbkonomie odor Volks- 
wirt}i>schaftslc7ire, which appeared in 1820 after 
the author’s death, he still follows Smith. He 
holds that all history speaks in favour of free 
pompetition, and maintains — in this going 
beyond Iris master — that the interest of the 
individual can nevei' be at variance with that 
of society at large. He claims to have been 
the first to reform politics and the historical 
sciences by developing the influence of industry 
on intellectual and moral culture, but surely 
some acknowledgment of Hume "was here 
called for. 

Besides his economic writings, and many trans- 
lations of French, English, and Dutch books on 
the condition and resources of difiereut countries, 
Luder published two works — Kritik der Statistik 
und PoUtik^ 1812, and Kritisclie GcscMchte der 
Statistik, 1817 — the object of which was to show 
the worthlessness, and even the misleading tend- 
ency of political theory and statistics, studies to 
which he had himself devoted much time and 
labour. He points to the many calculations and 
predictions of political speculators which had been 
falsified by the events of his own time ; and he 
succeeds in exposing the superficiality, narrowness 
of view, and especially the materialistic one-sided- 
ness with which statisticians were often chargeable. 
But he falls into extravagance in liis censures, and 
carries his .scepticism to such a length as would 
make trustworthy history impossible, because 
perfect accuracy is unattainable. It may be, 
however, as .some have thought, that oven his 
exaggerations were useful as representing a 
necessary reaction against the unduly high estimate 
of stati.slics entertained by some of hi.s predeces- 
sors and contemporaries. 

[Leser in xill<}. Deutsche JUogr. — Staminhammer 
in llmdm. der Staatmissmscheften. — Ko.sclier, 
Gesch. drr Afi 0., p. G19.] J. K. l, 

LUDEWIG, Jgdann Peter (1670-1743), a 
professor of law in the university of Halle, and 
steady admirer of King Frederick William I. 
of Prussia, 

He principally lectured on German legal and 
ecouomie hi.story, and publi.shcd Gmmnia Prm- 
ceps (1702), and in 1709 an Introduction to the 
monetary history of Germany during the Middle 
Age.s, — KmUitimg zim deutsch&n MMtJwesen init- 
tlercr Zeiien. — But his mo.st noteworthy work is 
Iris Pancgyric.us (1727), written on the occasion of 
the foundation by Frederick William of a chair 
of economy, policy, and cameralistic in the 
university of Halle, emphasising the fact that a 
sound economic policy .is tlie real basis of military 
power ; the ascondency of Rome in old times, and 
of France under Henry IV. and Louis XIV. , he 
a.scribcs to the wise economic policy of their 
rulers. All their qualities are found galheretl in 
the person of “our anointed Salonu).” Quite 
naturally Ludewig has nothing but words of 
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on tlio ficliolastic theory of just price (see J ustum; 
Pritium), which contain some of the germs of 
the present theories of value, he divides just 
price into “naturale” and “legitiraum.” — 
natural price is that which usually prevails in 
the place and time whore a contract is made ; it 
deponds on the conditions of place, time, and 
custom of the contractor, on the quantity of 
goods and money, buyers and sollci-s, etc. 
“Tantuni valet res, quantum vendi potest.” 
Tho law of demand and supply is evidently 
referred to here. Lupo further says that 
legitimate price is fixed hy the law of a prince 
or of those in like authority. "Whoever fixes it 
must consider tho intensity of the need, the 
copious supply or scarcity of tho article and of 
the labour employed in its production, tlio dia* 
agreeabloness of tho business, tho changes for 
bettor or worse in the goods, etc. Finally 
legitimate price must he based on natural jiricc. 
L\ipo divides “just price” into maximum, 
medium, and minimum. 

Lupo m’oto : Ik 'imms d cominerciis illidtis, 
Vouutiis, apud Giuntus, 

[Bee Gf)bbi, // pulitka iicjU smihri 

italiani M mvU XVI.-XVIL, Milan, Hoepli, 
1889. — Moutanari, ConirihiUo ttfhi dona deUa 
koria del mhte mgli scrittori italiani^ Milan, 
Hoepli, 1889.] u.n. 

LUSHBOEOITGIIS, on LussiumoUiiNKs, 
were imitated English pennies, or sterlings, 
coined abroad, to be distinguished from crocarda, 
pollards, and other prohibited coins, which were 
genuine foreign coins, but imported into England 
in tho 13th century as being of less weight and 
value than tho English storlmgs. In most 
instances even lusshebournes need not he re- 
garded as counterfeit coins ; though tho reverse 
was always more or dess closely copied from tho 
English sterling, tho obverse usually bore an 
honest legend, the real name of tho ]nince who 
issued them, and of the towi whore they were 
minted. More often than not, however, tho 
portrait followed tho typo used by one or other 
of tho English kings, chiefly the three Edwards, 
but the portrait itself was not seldom ah.scnt 
and replaced by some local symbol. The cross 
of tho reverse was never omitted, and was 
generally accompanied by the pellets of tho 
English type, though in the place of those it 
is not uncommon to find letters, or trefoils, 
roses, bii'ds, or other ornaments, and occasion- 
ally the angles of the cross are left unfilled. 
It is the reverse hy which these foreign coins 
are iden filled. They were generally of less 
value tliau the English original. 

These “counterfeit sterlings” had a wide 
circulation. Public and private interests wore 
alike served. An international currency, oven 
imperfect, was advantageous to trade, and lords 
and bishops found the a*! van tago of coiningmoney 
whieli w’as acceptable beyond the narrow limits 
of their domains. As that money which had the 


best credit was most likely lo be imitated, and 
as much of the trade of the Low Comurie.'s was 
with England, the English sterling naturally 
became the type oi' tiu* foreign imitat ions. The 
Low Countries were t he. ehict' centre of trjwie, ant] 
tho chief issuers of sterling.^, the ciretilation of 
which was favoured hy the political alliance of 
the Flemings with the first ami tiiinl Edwards. 

The sterlings of Haiuaull, Xamur, t’amhrai, 
and the Flemish provinces ju'oper snust <'>pct’i- 
ally be regarded as a f/oad-yh/c coinage, Inil the 
case is different with Luxemhusir, where real 
counterfeits were msuml, and hom which the 
English appellation for thc'jc fmeign sterlings 
was derived. Luxemburg, or the corruptions 
lusshcbourne and lushhorough, became a pqmlar 
name for all imitated t)r I’al^'C coin.s, The 
•sterling ty])« reached Luxemburg towards the 
elo.se of tho I3th century through Brabant, and 
.some were Issued by the (’ounl Henry, aficr- 
ward.s the emperor HiUjry Yll, His son, 
John the Blind, 130b-l;M<K minted false 
sterlings of infcri<»r value, witli the Jtame, or 
some misspelt approach to the name, of the 
English king, or with some other alteration of 
th(! legend with intent to dci'eive. 

Kot many forcigti sterlings vu»re struck after 
the third quarter of the Mth century, but they 
continued in eireulatiou ultogigher for more 
than two centuries in spite of the attempts 
made in England during Falwaid UL’.h reign 
to stop their introduction. English merchania 
made their profit out of the imptulation of 
them. In 1340 lusaheliouniws were worth only 
8s. a pounti, or even less. Ati onlinattee for- 
bailo their introduction under heavy penalties, 
yet the no.xt year several meivhiuita weie put 
to death or fimnl for bringing the«u in. 'fhe 
Statute of Treasons, 135*2, made the intiaslue- 
tion of lueynburghs troa.son, yet laingland in 
his Fiers Phtiijhma% written alwmt 15P12, aitd 
Chaucer in the CafUtrburp fttUat (Monk’s 
Prologue), written after 1380, lutth use lu.sshe* 
bourne as a wmixi familiarly known. 

The followiag are the principal places at which 
foreign sterlings wwe minted ; 

Brab.ant, Bonn, Brtnnen, (Ttwbnd, Cologne, 
Flanders, llainuult, ilolland, litv'e, Lorraine, 
Louvain, Luxemburg, Mawstricht, .Mitiiia, 
Namur, Stra.sburg,''rreves, Utrecht Ch.uitard gives 
plates of coins minted at forty-two other places, 
chiefly (lermau and Flemish, hcHtdes the Enghsh 
Issues of Aquitaine and Calais, and a few «pceinien« 
from more distant parts of Europe, - 'Aragon, 
Castile, Majorcji, Norway, Portugal, and Sweden. 

[^The fullest account is given by tJumturd, 
jfmUaiiotis (iis Moiimues att Typs Kdtrliu^ Ih71, 
•—See also Snelling, **View of Connterl'rJt Ster- 
liDg.s,”inhisi/(>cgffa»coi« I'tw, 1709.— Lucange, 
Knyghtoii, GhfonMt^ an. 1347.— 
Kuding’s Annals, i. 22. — XumimMk (Jhmmk, 
1st. ser. vL p. 76, 18-i4. —Pike's Mist, qf Crime, 
i. 267, with ref. to Cmirdnmtt R<M, m. 66. 
Yorkshire, for case of prosicutiom] E. o. F. 
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LXJTHEB, Martin (1483-1546), tlie Geniian 
reformer, is an interesting figure in economic 
history, both because he gave forcible expression 
to a large body of contemporary opinion, and 
also because he exercised a distinct influence 
on the action and thought of his time. A 
trained theologian, he was conversant with the 
economic teaching of the fathers, the greater 
schoolmen, and the earliest canonists : a man 
of wann sympathies, he had a keen sense of 
social evils around him, and was ready to apply 
the lessons of the church witli but little regard 
to practical difficulties : a peasant’s son, he 
looked with peculiar distrust upon the trading 
class, and regarded the great centres of com- 
merce as but little better than “ robber- towns.” 
He shared in all the popular notions of his 
time ; attributed the rise in prices to monopoly 
and the new great trading companies ; thought 
that the import of foreign wares, like English 
clojh, was robbing the land of its gold and 
silver, and would soon leave it penniless ; and 
held that men who were ready to work ought 
to marry young, and leave it to God to provide 
for their offspring. In economic thought his 
influence was probably felt most strongly in 
relation to usury. Like others among the 
reformers, he helped to bring about a tem- 
porary reaction towards the severer doctiine 
of earlier centuries ; ho expressed himself in 
more sweeping terms than the theologians of 
the previous generation, and, in particular, ex- 
pressed his disapproval of certain views with 
regard to Interest, in its narrower and 
original sense, and “rent charges” (Ronten- 
kaut), whicli were already coming to bo widely 
accepted. It is not unlikely that the oxamplo 
of tho protestant divines contributed to bring 
about the similar temporary reaction in tho 
Roman Catholic Church during tho “counter- 
reformation.” His influence in another direc- 
tion may be praised with loss qualification. He 
pointed the way to the establishment of a wise 
system of poor-relief, based on the three prin- 
ciples that mendicancy should be prohibited, 
that each town should be responsible for its own 
poor, and that there should be proper investi- 
gation by the parson and other qualified persons. 
In his constitutional and social views Luther 
was intensely conservative ; he regarded the 
Peasant’s Revolt as likely to produce anarchy, 
and he had no scruple in urging the princes to 
resort to severe methods of repression.^ 

[Luther’s most important writings m this 
regard are, JD&r Grosse und Kleine Sermon wn 
IVucher (1619), An 'den christUchen Adel deut- 
scher Nation von de$ christUchen Standes Bessming 
(1520), Ordnung eines gemeinen Kastens (1623), 
Kaufohandlmg und Wucher (1524), An dde 
Pfarrherm, wider den Wucher m ^redigen (1540). 
For an abstract of Ms utterances, with typical 

1 Luther “anticipated A. Smith’s proposition that 
labour is the measure of value."— Cliffs Leslie, Fort' 
nightly Meviep, July 1875. 


specimens, see H. Wiskemann, Darstellung der in 
JJeutschland zur Zeit der Reformation herrschend&n 
nationalo/conomischen A^isichten (1861), which 
needs, however, to be supplemented by the refer- 
ences scattered through G. Schm oiler’s Zur 
GescMchte der nationalokonomischen AnsichUn in 
Deutschland wdhrend der Reformaiionsperiode 
(1861). Neither of these writers, indeed, suffici- 
ently indicates Luther’s relation to the previous 
teaching of the church.] w. J. a. 

LUXURY is defined as the consumption of 
commodities which are not necessaries ( Wealth 
of Nations, bk. v. ch. ii. art iv.). “By 
necessaries I understand,” says Adam Smith 
(loc, ciL), “ not only tho commodities whicli are 
indispensably necessary for the support of life, 
but whatever the custom of the country renders 
it indecent for creditable people, even of the 
lowest order, to he without A linen shirt, for 
example, is, strictly speaking, not a necessary 
of life- . . . But, in the present times, through 
the greater part of Europe a creditable day- 
labourer would be ashamed to appear in public 
without a linen shirt.” A more precise defini- 
tion of luxury is derivable from Prof. Marshall’s 
use ot the term “necessary.” “The income 
of any class in the ranks of industry is below 
its meessary level when any increase in their 
income would, in tho course of time, produce a 
more than proportionate increase in their effici- 
ency” {Principles, hk. ii. ch. iii.). Whether 
a particular article is necessary, in either sense, 
depends upon habits and climate. A definition 
of luxury in’cspectivc of those circumstances is 
unattainable. However, the description given 
by Butel-Dumont “jouissances superfiucs” is 
sufficiently accurate for the expression of the 
principal economic theories on the subject. 

Modern economi-sts, unlike ancient philo- 
sophers, do not denounce luxury. Hume 
maintains that “the increase and consumption 
of all the commodities which serve to the 
ornament and pleasure of life are advantageous 
to society ; because at the same time that they 
multiply those innocent gi'atifications to indi- 
viduals they are a kind of storehouse of labour 
which, in the exigencies of state, may be turned 
to the public service” {Essays, pt. iL, Essay 1-2 
Of Refinemmt in the Arts, and compare Essay 1, 
Of Commerce). M'Oullooh dignifies as produc- 
tive any gratification, however trivial, — e.g. 
“blowing soap-bubbles” — to attain which a 
person is stimulated to work. J. S. Mill looks 
rather to the educational effect of luxury. 

“ To civilise a savage he must be inspired with 
new wants and desires, even if not of a very 
elevated kind, provided that their gratification 
can be a motive to steady and regular bodily 
and mental exertion ” {PoL Econ., bk. i. ch. vii. 

§ 3). “The opening of a foreign trade . . . 
sometimes works a sort of industrial revolution 
, , , inducing those who were satisfied with 
scanty comforts and little work to work harder 
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for tlw grttitkutwn of new taates, and 
feveis to tt ?0 and aecuriuilato capital for the still 
sior« compkt® satk&ction of tkos© tastes at a 
future liiuo ** bk. iii. cb. xvii. § 5). 

Moreover, a ** stock of labour" employed in 
inaimfaoturing hixurlos maysnpply men (Hume, 
!«, cf4), or at least money, for the nmiutcnanoe 
of fieeti and armies. It has been said that 
Na|>oIeon was crushed by the English manu- 
facturers. In case of famine, too, labour usually 
employixi in procuring luxuries may be diverted 
to the production of necessaries ; directly, or 
in exchange for exported manufactures. An- 
other sort of provision against a national disaster 
is constituted by luxury in the foiin of precious 
ornaments (cp. Adam Smith, bk. ii. cli. iii., 
concerning expenditure on “durable com- 
modities"). Luxury not only remedies an 
occasional deficiency in the food supply of a 
people, but also prevents population increasing 
in excess of subsistence, by forming a sbindard 
of comfort below which pmdenee forbids to 
populate (Sjsnioji, LeHuns o% l^opidation^ ,1. S. 
Mill, pemim^ and other elessical economists). 
So various are the benefits of luxury. So truly 
does Voltaire say of modern society : “Le 
superflu, chose tres necossjiire," 

Because economists do not follow the ascetic 
moralists in denouncing luxury, they do not 
therefore follcw Mandbvillb in applauding 
“the unmixed prodigality of voluptuous and 
heedless men" (ih&Ze of the Hees, remark k). 
The celebrated dictum, “Private vices public 
benefits," is plausible only when applied to the 
extravagance of a particular class. The ques- 
tion is whether the expenditure of the “un- 
necessary” wealth -of the upper classes is more 
beneficial to the working class than other ways 
of dealing with that wealth ; which are prin- 
cipally — destroying it, investing it, giving it 
away. 

face Pawoett {Manual^ hk. n cln iv. p. 
23, 4,th ed.), destroying wealth is worse than 
giving it to workmen in exchange for some 
service, however futile. Investment tends (a) 
to increase the amount of fixed capital, or more ' 
generally to diminish the amount of waiting 
between effort and fruition ; (b) to increase the 
remuneration of labour. The first tendency 
(a) can hardly bo other than beneficial, the 
saving in (piestion being by hypothesis confined 
to a particular class of society. This seems to 
be the juineipal lesson to be derived from Mill’s 
discussion of the question (fol Afcw., bk. i ch. 
V. §§ 5 and 8). The second tendency (6) the 
offer of hotter terms to the working class may 
have various results. (1) It may lead merely 
to the increase of population ; which all would 
not regard as beneficial. (2) It may lead merely 
to an incr jase of idleness. ' ‘ At one time, " says 
the hero of Miss Edgew'okth’s Emui^ “ I had 
a mind to raise the wages of labour, but Mr. 
iMacleod said, it might bo doubted whotlier 


the people wouhl not work less when they 
could with loss work have numey enough to 
support them." (8) Inommi wages may he 
expended on luxuries which may possibly be 
less liberal than the luxuries foregotie by the 
wmlthy, (4) The result may be to Ino'eaae 
efficiency ami to further increase wagi’s ; tiie 

0. xpen<litur6 of the capitalist okas being re- 

stricted to necessaries. Altogether, considering 
the diversity and remoteness of these dednetions, 
it may bo doubted whether econonne reasoning 
much strengthens the motives to sat ing whieli 
ordinary prudence supplies to the wealthy 
classes. liastly, Dives might give away |»art 
of what ho now* spends on himself. It is 
difficult to believe that rational beiuwolence 
cannot discover a better way of employing 
money than to sjruuI half a giunea on a dish 
of green peas (llilfs p. fill and cp. 

note). When Dr. Johnson asked, “ Has it not 
gone to the mhmtrms poor, whom it is better 
to sup])ort than the idk poor," he forgot flmt 
the industrious poor would be «M|«ally employed 
in making things to bo given away « in makittg 
objects of luxury. As Hume says (ikwys, pt. 
ii. 2), “that lalwur wliich at present ia 
employed only in producing a akzider gratifica- 
tion to one man would relieve the iiocessitous 
and bestow satisfaction on hundreds." On the 
other hand, charity often defeats Its own end ; 
and the disinterested resignation of luxuries 
must be preached with caution. To rosimi all 
luxury is a rule of conduct which cannot Justly 
be prescribed for one class only, and which 
becomes absurd when applied universally. This 
absurdity is happily illustmted by Mi.Rs M. 
Benson, CapitaXj Lahour, and Trmk^ ch. iii. 
“The end of it would seem to he an immense 
IKjpulation working all their days, livisig on 
the bare necessaries of life," — like ants. 

The old and noxious fallacy that the extra- 
vagance of the ri(di is necc.ssiiry for the employ- 
ment of the poor is xmw nearly extirpated. 
But there is some appearance in contem|K>rary 
socialist literature of an opptmite misconception. 
It seems to bo held that production on a large 
scale is not possible unless the nmwes are 
largo consumers, beyond what is necewry for 
efficiency — for otherwise the proposition ia a 
truism. The most intelligible argtiment in 
favour of this thesis is tl:at the uimtesdizn'ss 
of the demand which a wealthy class has for 
whimsical luxuries is apt to disooumge pro- 
duction. 

The attempt to restrain luxury by Si’MPTOAry 
Laws, or to utilise it by Taxation will be 
treated elsewhere. 

[Mandcville, Fabk of the Catitillon, bk, 

1. — Berkeley, QumsL-^lhhn, Fmai 

mr k Cmmerce.---Etim$t Assays, pt. il Etoays 
1 and 2.— Voltaire, Le M&ndain, Lifenm du 
Mondain m rApokgk du> fiiw.— Butel-Dumont, 
Th^me du luxe^ m tmdi dam kfwl m mtre* 
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prend cCitaUir qm le luxe est un resrni nm- 
mdemmit tUde, mmis m^ie m^dispensadlement 
nScessaire d la jprosperUS des Mats. — Stcuart, 
Prindpks of Political Pconomy^ bk. ii. ch. 20. — 
Ferguson, Essay on Civil Society, pt. vi. § 2. — 
Say, Cours Comply, vols. 1 and 2 passim. — Eau, 
Ueher dm Luxus and Lehrbuch. — Roscber, Ueber 
den Luxus and Volhsioirtsclioft, etc. — Mangoldt, 
Article on “Luxus” in Bluntschli, StaatswSrt&r- 
huch, vol. vi. — H. Sidgwick, “Luxury” article 
in the IntematicnaZ Journal of Ethics, October 
1894. — Baudrillart, Mistoire du luxe. — M*Culloch, 
Principles, pt iv. On Consumption. -—J. S. Mill, 
Pol. Econ., bk. iv, ch. vi. — De Laveleye, “Le luxe” 
in SocMwm Coniemporain. — Gunton, Wealth and 
Progress, pt. i. ch. 2. — Sidgwick, Princ. of Pol. 
Econ., bk. iii. ch. ix. § 5. — Locke, Considerations 
on the Loiccring of Interest, mentions the prefer- 
ence people have for things because of their dear- 
ness.] F. Y. E. 

LITZAC, Elie (1723-1796), born at ISfoord- 
wyk, studied law at Leyden, became a book- 
seller and publisher, and, after having graduated 
in 1769, also a lawyer; he wrote many 
juridico- philosophical works, and translated 
Montesquieu’s Esprit des Loix. 

His economical work is entitled Eollandts 


MABLY, Gabriel Bonnot, AbbjS db (1709- 
1785), elder brother of Condillac, born at Gren- 
oble, died at Paris, was a communist in theory, 
but ho neither aimed at being the leader of a 
school nor expected to put his ideas into practice. 
In character he was upright, never trifling with 
his duty. At first it seemed that he was destined 
to take orders, — ^lie was educated by the Jesuits 
at Lyons and afterwards at their seminary of 
St. Sulpice in Paris. But early in life he 
entered on a secular career and became the 
secretary of his uncle, Cardinal de Tencin, then 
minister of state. The Cardinal seems to have 
been singularly incapable, for it was the duty 
of Mably to draw up even his simplest notes. 
In this position Mably was so highly thought 
of that he was charged with important diplo- 
matic missions ; tfius in 1743 he was sent to 
Prussia to conclude a secret treaty against 
Austria ; and in 1746 he drew up the instruc- 
tions for the plenipotentiaries who were engaged 
at the Congress of Breda. But he soon came to 
a disagreement with Cardinal de Tencin, and 
in a cause which was entirely to his honour. 
The Cardinal wished to disannul a protestant 
marriage. Mably opposed this energetically. 
“ I wish to act as a cardinal,” his uncle said to 
him; “act as a statesman,” replied Mably, 
who left him and a settled career for authorship. 

In his first work, ParalUle des Romains et des 
Fran^ais par rapport au gouvernement, 1740, 2 
vols. 12mo, Mably by no means appeared as the 
comimmist leveller he afterwards became. In it 
he extolled absolute monarchy, regarding men as 


Ri^hdom (Holland’s wealth), and is a ti'ans- 
iation of a French work, Gommurce de la 
Ilollande, par Accarias de Sirionne (Londres, 
1778), but greatly amended and completed. A 
German translation of the French edition by 
Beuzler appeared 1778, two of the Butch editions 
by Engelhrecht (Greifswold, 1788), and by 
Luder (Leipzig). 

The work contains an historical exposition of 
the growth and decline of the Dutch ti-ade 
from the middle ages to the author’s time, 
followed by an inquiiy into the causes of its 
decline and the means of restoration. Under the 
first — excluding moral and political causes — he 
mentions the levying of high taxes on necessary 
victuals as causing high wages, and in conse- 
quence high prices, and the importation of 
East Indian articles which could be obtained 
at home. As efficient means of redress he 
considers the establishment of a limited free 
port ; taxes principally on articles of luxury ; 
the granting of piivileges of various kinds to 
manufactoers and their workmen with a view 
to lowering prices, etc. The historical part of 
the hook is by far the most interestiug. 

A. S’. V. L. 


incapable of goveiming themselves ; end he was 
warm in praise of luxmy. This phase of thought 
did not last long. In 1748 he produced the Ist 
ed. of Lc Droit puUic de V Europe fmdi sur les 
Traiks, 2 vols. 12mo (the 3i’d edition in 1764 was 
continned to the treaty of Paris, 1763, in 3 vols.), 
in this, after having approved negro slavery in the 
colonies, he began to show the extent of existing 
social inequalities. In 1763, he published Les 
Entretiens de Phoeion sur le rapport de la morale 
avec la Politique traduitsdu Grecde McocUs, 12mo. 
'Phis travesty, as it may almost be called — the best 
of his writings in style, and a happy example of 
rhetorical exaggeration — eulogises the institutions 
of Lycurgus, and marks. the author as a member of 
the school of J. J. Rousseau. It is a step towards 
those socialistic ideas which caused Mably to be 
placed amongtheforerumiers of communism, though 
of itself it wonld not have been a sufficient basis 
for the reputation which later years have awarded 
him. In 1768, Mably addressed to the econo- 
mists, in the person of Mbeoieb de la RiviSire, 
his Doutes prqposis auxpMlosophes iconomistes sur 
Vordre naturel et esserliel des socUUs poliiiques, 
12mo. This publication embodied an attack on 
landed property. “It is property which intro- 
duced indolence and sloth into the world . . . 
I see, from the moment that property in land was 
established, inequality in fortunes begin ; are not 
clashing and conflicting interests the necessary 
result of inequality in fortune, — all the vices of 
riches, the vices of poverty, the impoverishment 
of mind, the corruption of habits, etc. . . ? 

Property has peopled the earth only with brigands 
and thieves. The greater the effort we make to 
return to equality, the nearer we, shall be to happi- 
ness.” Personal property alone found favour with 
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Unu hi «t \m woik, ** Jik ia h^giMion 
ail /irtiicijww dm S vtik, 12mn, ami in the 
work /to Ikmi^ d da Ikvdirs da Ci/oi/rM, whirli 
Oiiiy apjH*ar«<i after hi» death, he aupportod tlio 
lysteiu of coiiimnnity in goods. He feared, how- 
ever, tiiat property would not allow itself to he 
aholished as easily as lie wishal. Plato ha<l said 
2000 years Irefore, **Thi8 would he too much to 
ask of men bom and brought up as they are now.’* 
Like Plato, Mably exclaimed, “The evil at the 
present time is too inveterate to allow us to hope 
for a cure,” And he admits as transitory methods 
of improvement— better land laws, limitation of ^ 
fortunes, a Spartan education, sumptuary law.s, tin* 
abolition of the right of bequest, the interdiction | 
of trade, and the abasement of arts and industries. 
He proscribed neither family life nor religion ; he 
even wished for an established religion ami aelecti*d , 
the Catholic religion. lie maintained it %vas neces- j 
sary that the state should be intolerant. Insteml of j 
a centralised state he wished for a federation ; and | 
to promote this, ho publishctl in 1784 his Obsernt- j 
tions sur k gntti'enicmetti H la his des IJkUs-unh 
dlAniMquBf 12mo, in whitdi he prophesied the 
fall of that country, if it continued to give to 
commerce and industry the pre-eminence which 
has since been the basis of its prosperity. As 
bUsS been seen, Mably took, though in error, a 
step beyond J. J. Pousseau. The latter ]ireachcd 
equality and a return to what bo called the state 
of nature. iMably demanded, as the means for 
realising this ideal, a community of goods without 
inquiring, as Cabet did later, into the details of 
the nieaus of bringing it about. And yet in tho 
following passage of his book, Le DroU public de 
V Europe fontU sur les traiUSf vol. ii. pp. 417-418, 
3rd edition, 1764, Mably had given proof of a 
power of intuition which ought to have saved him 
from the mistakes just described. “ What would 
cause a singular revolution in Europe would be if 
America shook ofif the yoke of Spain in order to 
govern itself by its own laws. Ho cloxibt the 
rebels, with a view to interesting Europeans in 
their fate and preventing them from supplying 
help to their opponents at the court of Madrid, 
would be willing to open to them all their ports 
and to lavish their w^calth on them, but this event 
would only give a transitory pro«!penty to our 
avarice. The Americans will soon possess our arts 
and manufactures, their laud will soon bear our 
fruits ; and in consequence, as they will have no 
longer any need of our merchandise or our pro- 
duce, Europe will gradually fall into the same 
state of indigence she was in four centuries ago.” 

The complete works of JIably were published 
after his death in 1789, 12 vols. 8vo ; in 1793, 26 
vok. l‘2mo ; in 1794, 15 vols. 8vo; finally in 
1797, 12 vols. 8vo. His posthumous works ap- 
peared in two editions, 1790-91, 4 vols, 12mo; 
1797, S vols. 8vo. A. c, f. 

[See Sudre, llistaire du Communisme.] 

MACADAM, John Loudon (1756-1836), in- 
vented the “macadamised” system of road- 
making, which effected “the greatest improve- 
ment in the means of inland communication 
subsequent to the introduction of canals and be* 
At... railways” /Waller's 


Impei'iid Daiimiarg qf iluirmii 
art. Macadam). It was wiiile ailing a,> i<»ud 
trustee in his native eounly id" Ayi-Hliiio that 
Macadam’s attention \insdm\ui tn iho oimditiHii 
of highway.s. In 1811 b** Inid tlie lo'.iilt mi' Ins 
investigatfons before parlinnient. In 1815, uh 
surveyor -genera! of the HrLtMl loiuL', be m> 
snccessfiilly applied bis imibods that in ISn:? 
parliament granted him in letsiin !t»r 

his cxpeimes in the public servin', 

Macadam pnbli>lu'd ,4 Pai if td /.>' t'>/ on tU 
St'icnfijk' Ri'puir and /bw-erru/iba » f /; 

Lomlon, liS19.-»-/fowmrA«mi fhr /'r- 
/Iliad- nut kuitj, fdh edit,, IhU'-’t tdli I'^iT 
(Longmans ). — '(Hhrnstdom an th/ .t/nam/n 
Trusts far the Cart qf Tiuri^i'e HahL% b'l.UMU, 
1825. A. 1 . 

The use of stoiifM nf muf<tnu ImAi'fi 
pieces, which Imvo a ti'Uiicjjcy t»* l» ck r t i a 

luml and cmujHU't mass, was t!i(* preiidi.en* 
the system carrHul oat hy Macadam- “.Hm h a as 
you ean emiifortuWv put into youc mniilh," was h;H I'iJc 
with Ills Workmen (see also fdfo, ihH. XaL iUc-p), rie- 
economic advantages of improved inethoda of ronmnsn,- 
cation are abaoat incuh tiialda <sei» roMMrst" 

oATioM, Mnwrt Tiiv-vseoar, roar or Isi.ami*. 

MACAHAZ, MKLCJfltJE UK (Iwrri alntut the 
end of the 17th century), htwaine /nimukah 
tjcneml of Aragon, and mi belmlf of King Philip 

V. carried on negmtiations in Paris with th-* 
][mpal nuncio for the ropre«<ion of the abuse*, 
existing in the Siamish church, lie defeiub'd 
tho prerogatives of the crown with Ruch acrimony 
that he roused the iwrnmnent hatred of the 
Spaui.sli clerical imrty, and was oldiged to 
cross the French ft’ontier. On his return to 
Spain some years later he was apprehended and 
confined in tho castle of Segovia, where he 
remained till tlio aceawion of Charles Ul. Ui* 
did not survive his liheration many year.H. 

The most noteworthy economic writings of 
Macanaz are the /)f»r<s /«Vn >tuhnmr untt 

J/onarguia Cnh/ira (Help*, for the Uigbt Coverti- 
ment of a Catholic Monarchy), publbiicii >cparinrly 
after his death in 1789, and nbo included in the 
Somunimo Erudlh of Valindnrcs (Madrid, 1788, 
vol. V.) ; the J ideas PolUicm^ Jiftlximus pntdenia 
i/Itcmediosunirersaks, preM-nted to King Ferdinand 

VI. , and his licpreseniacuin cxpresrtudoli\^ 

mala que causa la dapifh/arim dr Mspnm (He- 
}>rescntation on the Notorious KviL Ca«f«cd i*y the 
Depopulation of Spain). Many of his wnltngs 
have not been printed. 

Macanaz is a warm folhtwer of rotiiKirr («eai 
Awaa7w,^pp. 233-230, 243, 287-289, vol v. of 
Smamrio ErudUo)* He also kyi down some td 
the principles on which the aswuHinent of taxea 
should be based. Ailam Smith later m 

similar rnk-H : taxes “must Iw . . . a<ljuited to 
the means of the subject (p. 2*90} . . . the wis* 
ing them must not weigti heavily on the tA.v- 
payers” {p. 292). At the same time, he rejects 
all taxes whatever on focnl (hretd, meat, wine, and 
salt), and recommeads the estaldishmcnt of au 
oflicial and exact return of the menus of each 
individual subject, on which t tax of 10 per cent 
including all kiml of taxes on eatables, might be 
assessed {pp. 290*291 ). E.ca. 
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MCCULLOCH, John Kamsay (1789-1864), 
statistician and economist, born at Wliitborn in 
Wigtownshne, studied in Edinburgli, and entered 
the ojffice of a 'Writer to the Signet there. 

He soon abvandoned the law, and devoted him- 
self to the study of economics. His first publi- 
cation (1816) was An Essay on a Reduction of 
the Interest of the National DeUj in which he 
sought to prove that such reduction was the 
only possible means of relieving the distresses of 
the commercial and agricultural interests; while 
it was also a just measure, and one founded on the 
surest principles of political economy. For ten 
years (1817-1827), M‘Oulloch contributed the eco- 
nomic articles to the Scotsmani and for two years 
(1818-1819) he was editor of that journal. In 
1818 he wrote an article in the Edinburgh Reriew 
on Eicai'do’s Principles of Political Economy ^ and 
for nearly twenty years after that he contributed 
almost all the economic articles to the Remewl 
Proceeding to London in 1820, he formed classes 
for the study of political economy, and in 1824 
delivered the Ricardo lectures. The materials in 
these lectures were afterwards expanded into an 
article on political economy for the supplement to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannicaf and they were also 
substantially utilised in a separate publication 
entitled A Biscourse on the Rise, Progress, peculiar 
Objects, and Importance of Political Economy, 1824- 
1825. Subsequently McCulloch published a still 
more extended and formal treatise on The Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy ; with a Sketch of the 
Rise and Progress of the Science, 1825. Between 
1880 and 1886 six other editions of this work 
apj>cared in London and Edinburgh. 

M‘Culloch was examined before the parlia- 
mentary committee on the state of Ireland in 1825, 
when “he argued that absenteeism could not 
materially injure that country, because rent was 
ordinarily remitted through the medium of bills of 
exchange drawn against exports.” This theory 
was trenchantly attacked in Blachwood's Magazine 
(vols. xix. and xxiv.). In 1828 he was appointed 
to thenewbut unendowed chair of political economy 
in University College, London, which he resigned 
in 1882. li*Culloch published, in 1826, an Essay 
on the Circumstances which determine the Bate of 
Wages and the Condition of the Labouring Glasses. 
This was perhaps his most distinctively original 
work, but the famous “wages fund theory” which 
he propounded, and which was very largely ac- 
cepted for at least a generation, was ultinmtely 
abandoned by the best economic authorities. A 
Treatise on the Principles, Practice, and Eistory 
of Commerce, which MUulloch contributed to the 
XAbrary of Useful Knowledge, 1831, was remark- 
able as an early exposition and defence of the 
principles of free trade. It was followed in 1832 
by M‘Culloch’s important statistical work, A 
Dictionary, Practical, Thecrretical, and Historical, 
of Commerce and Commercicd Navigation. This 
comprehensive publication embodied the researches 
of twenty years. It was succeeded in 1837 by A 
Statistical Account of the British Empire, under- 
taken by M‘Culloch, with the aid of a body of 

1 For a list of these, see Rotes and Qturies, 5th October 
1878. 


specialists, for the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful knowledge. 

In 1838 M‘Culloch was appointed comptroller 
of Her Majesty’s stationery office, a post which 
he held nntil his death. He did not relax his 
economic studies after his appointment to the 
comptrollership, but published in 1841 his Geo- 
graphical, Statistical, and Historical Dictionary, 
which contained brief descriptions of the various 
countries, places, and principal natural objects in 
the world. In 1846 appeared his Treatise on the 
Principles and Practical Injluence of Taxation and 
the Funding System; and during the same year he 
published his Literature of Political Economy, “ a 
classified catalogue of select publications in the 
different departments of that science, together with 
historical, critical, and bibliographical notices,” a 
work of great use to the economic student. The 
results of M'Culloch’s inquiries into the influence 
of primogeniture, entails, compulsory partition, 
etc. over the public interests, appeared in his 
Treatise on the Succession to Property vacant by 
Death, issued in 1848 ; and a work of his on 
Economical Policy, containing treatises and essays 
on various subjects, and memoirs of Qhesnat, 
Adam Smith, and Ricabdo — was published five 
years later. He edited in 1856 for the Political 
Economy Club, — of which he was one of the original 
members— a Select Collection of Valuable Tracts on 
Money, by Vaughan, Cotton, Petty, Lowndes, 
Newton, and others. In 1856 he edited Early 
English Tracts on Commerce, by MuN, Roberts, 
North, and others : for Lord Ovbbstonb, in 1867, 
Tracts on the Natmial Debt and the Sinking Fund, 
by Harley, Gould, Pulteney, Walpole, Hume, 
Price, and others : — in 1857, Tracts on Paper 
Currency and , Banicing, by Hume, Wallace, 
Thornton, Ricardo, Blake, Husktsson, and 
others ; — in 1859, pamphlets on Commerce, by 
Evelyn, Defob, Richardson, Tucker, Temple, 
and others ; — in 1859, Econo7mcal Tracts, by 
Defoe, Elking, Franklin, Turgot, Anderson, 
Schomberg, Townsend, Burke. Bell, and others. 
He also collected Lord Overstone’s Tracts and 
other Publications on Metallic and Pap&r Currency, 
1857, and his Evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons of 1857 on Bank Acts. 
In 1860 he contributed to the Enayclopoedia 
Britannica (8th ed.) the article on Taxation, 
separately reprinted the same year. 

In addition to the works specified above 
M‘Culloch wrote a great number of minor pamphlets, 
tracts, and articles on subjects connected with 
political economy. He edited A. Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations with copious notes, etc. (1828, 2nd ed. 

1 838, 3rd ed. 1863), and also the works of Ricardo. 
with a life of the author (1846, 2nd ed. 1862). 
McCulloch was no original thinker, but a close 
student and follower of Smith and Ricardo, whose 
principles he expounded, and he assisted in the 
dissemination of the ideas on economic questions 
which prevailed at the beginning of the 19th 
century, and furthered useful legislation with 
regard to them. His treatment of these questions 
was little marked by breadth or elevation ; this 
and his habit of dogmatism tended to alienate 
many from the science of which he was, at the 
time, one of the prominent exponents. Until the 
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fim of Mill» hii FHndplm bail a considarable j 
togu® among Unglisli and Buropeim students of 
political economy. His description of Ms own 
library, A Oata^m <f Boohs ihs sporty qf a 
JPdUi^ Baonomdsi (privately prints, Loiidpn, 
1st ed. 1856, 2nd wltb adds. 1862), and the 
critical notices of tbe books it contains, are 
evidence of tbe extent of Ms studies. 

Megisi^j 1864 ; “ Men of the Reign,” 
Scotsman, Nov. 12, 18, 1864.--I>MifoK/try of 
Mimed Biography, vol. xxxv.— Bain’s Life of 
James Mill. — Charm’s Mhicgclqpcedia, vol. vi, j 
Quariteb, Dictionary of Mnglish Book' Collectors, 
pt. vi., Feb. 1896, gives, along with life, portrait 
and facsimile of letters.] o. b. s. 

MACE. A denomination of the OMnese 
money of account, but not a coin. 100 cash 
=1 mace (see Cash). f. e, a. 

M'FARLAN, John (fl. end of I8th century), 
clergyman and philanthropist, was one of the 
ministers of the Ganongate, Edinburgh. When 
lie published An Inqtiiry concerning the Boor, 
Edinburgh, 1782, 8vo, he had been for fifteen 
years connected with almost every charitable 
' foundation in Edinburgh. The Inguimj treats 
of the causes of poverty, and the different 
methods employed to provide for the poor, and 
then proceeds to suggest reforms, of wMch the 
more ‘important are, an improved police, ejK- 
cient voluntary managers, and paid inspectoi’s, 
and the building of houses of correction in every 
parish. The book is dedicated to Lord Karnes, 
to whose suggestions it owed much. H. E. K. 

MACGREGOR, John (1797-1857), was a 
native of Scotland, eldest son of David 
Maegregor of Stornoway. He emigrated to 
Canada early in the century, became a member 
of the house of assembly of Prince Edward’s 
Island, and later travelled through North 
America, returning to England in 1828. He 
was a friend of J. Deacon Hume of the board 
of trade, and with him projected a vast work 
on the statistics of the British empire, which was 
never undertaken : he occupied his time, how- 
ever, with other works on history and statistics. 
In 1840 he succeeded Hume as joint secretary 
at the board of trade, but resigned in 1847. 
Maegregor expressed his views with vigour alike 
in Ms writings and in evidence before several 
committees of the houses of parliament. His 
views were favourable to free trade, and Ms 
evidence before the committee of 1840 was con- 
sidered a severe blow to protection. The general 
tendency of Ms opinions was strongly utilitarian. 

Of his more purely economic or statistical 
works, the chief were : — The Mesources and Statis- 
tics of Nations, London, 1835, 8vo . — Gmmarcial 
and Fimneud Legislation of Europe and America, 
London, 1841, 8vo . — The Frefermce Interests or 
the miscalled Protective Duties shoum. to he FvbUo 
Oppression, 1841 . — Finandal Reform, 1849. 

[See Dictionary of National Biography,] 

0. A. H. 

MACHAULT D’ARNOUVILLE, Jean 


Baptiste (1701-1794), oim of tho.se few min- 
isters of Louis XV. who were both lumnurabla 
and able. He never aimed at becoming a 
financier, and was master of apixjals when 
D’Argenson, who had divined his ability, pro- 
cured his ap|K>intment as comnri.vsary of the 
treasury at Valenciennes, from which he wm 
subsequently promoted, without his kiiowletige, 
to the office of controller-general in place of 
Philibert Orry, a functionary who was a faithful 
slave to the ideas of Cardinal Fleiiry, Ikiadiaiilt 
was raised to power at a ditlicult time. For 
fouryeara Europe had been in confusion througli 
the war of the Austrian succession. France 
was the preponderating force in the struggle, 
and though she obhuned military 8 UCCcs.h, 
her financial affairs felt the disastrous effects. 
Cardinal Fleury was dead, and with him the 
system of economy which, though blamed by 
some, had at least the advantage of easing the 
shoulders of the taxjiayers. The era of sense- 
less prodigality and the costly reign of recog- 
nised miskesses began. Madame do Pompadour 
was the first of t&se. Machaulfc had to meet 
this order of things, and to deal with the most 
urgent claims. The commencement of his 
ministry (1745-48) was entirely given up to 
shifts of all kinds -which there is no now! to 
detail. The Treaty of Aix-Ia-Obapello (1748) 
gave peace to Europe, and made the state of 
affairs more bearable. Machault profited by 
this to establish reforms in taxes and in the 
management of the national debt Instead of 
the tax of the tenth, a war tax not i>aid by all 
classes, he established the tax of the twentieth 
(VingtiEme q.v.), a permanent and general con- 
tribution. The nobility and clergy were called 
on to pay it like the rest of the population. 
The produce of the twentieth was employed to 
maintain a sinking-fund, intended to liglitea 
the weight of the national debt. Maehaidt 
then introduced liberal measures which reani- 
mated business, and showed for a moment a 
glimpse of prosperity and almndance. His re- 
forms excited unanimous op|)ositian among the 
privileged classes. The clergy bestirred them- 
selves to such effect that they wore exempted 
from paying the tax on condition of making a 
donation. The Fays d'itats (see iKTEitNAL Cus- 
toms AND Tolls) obtained the mme exemption 
by a tiifling contribution. These checks and 
others of the same class detenniaed hlachault to 
resign the controllership (1754), and he passed to 
the admiralty, to which his great administrative 
ability enabled him to render valuable services. 
A court intrigue was the cause of his definitely 
giving up thoi#dmiralty and at the same time 
the keepership of tlie seals which he had held 
since 1760. In 1767 he returned to private 
life, which he only left to die in prison- The 
reforms he had instituted did not last, and the 
foundations he had laid were broken up as soon 
as he retired from office. 
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[M. Marion, Macha^t d^AmouiMe : Uude mr 
Phistoirc du cmdrBle gH&rcd des ’imnces de 174^ 
d X7S4^ Paris, 1891, 8vo.] a. c. f. ■ 

MACINATO, or ^st tax, in Italy, The 
idea of taxing the gi'inding of cereals is of old 
date in Italy. In Sicily a tax of this description 
existed in the middle ages ; probably the Arabs 
introduced it. Such a tax certainly existed as 
a right of the cro^^^l under the Formans 
(1168). 

The tax was in force at Plorenco in 1288, — 
at* Milan in 1333 ; and it was rearranged, sup- 
pressed, and reimposed several times. Towards 
1650 the gi’ist tax became general nearly all 
over Italy — imposed with minute care in 
Florence, Sicily, Piedmont, and the Yenetian 
republic. In Tuscany a law of Cosimo I. (7th 
Oct. 1552) graduated the grist tax from 8^^ 
soldi down to soldi for every staio (a measure 

of the period), according to the various species 
of cereals, and comprised every grain, from corn 
to maize, barley, beans, etc. 

This tax was levied throughout Tuscany, 
but with a higher tariff in Florence. 

Introduced only for three years, to raise the 
funds for war, it gave such satisfactory results 
that it was continued 126. years without 
interruption, and gradually brought to per- 
fection in technical details. In 1676 the 
government farmed the tax out till the 1st of 
June 1678, when it was suppressed and a 
personal tax substituted for it. Only in some 
districts the taxation of flour was continued 
in an OoTiioi at the town-gates, till, with the 
progress of free-trade principles, this duty also 
disappeared in Tuscany. 

In Sicily the grist tax was universal when 
parliament regulated it in 1565. This 
charged the collection of the tax on the local 
governments — the central government dividing 
it amongst the towns and rural districts, and 
avoiding direct contact with the taxpayers. 

As, however, a great deal of clandestine 
griiiding was carried on, the government made 
contracts with the landlords or their tenants, 
to commifte for a fixed annual charge the 
liberty of grinding the corn necessary for 
themselves and their dependents. In this way 
a distinction between the civic and the rural 
giisting tax was introduced. 

. In Sicily the grist tax did not answer so well 
as in Tuscany. It was modified several times 
and temporarily suspended on several occasions 
as on the revolution of 1648, against the 
viceroy. In 1848, by a decree of the 22nd 
July 1842, the government took the grist tax 
directly into its hands, except for Palermo and 
Messina, and leased it out for six years. 
Every mill was put under the control of an 
official who weighed the quantity ground. 
The revolution of 1848 suspended the tax, but 
it was re-imposed, with a lower tariff, by the 
revolutionary government itself, and continued 


by the Bourbons, as soon as they returned. 
In 1860, Graribaldi, as 'Dictator, abolished the 
tax, 19th May 1860, and Sicily has never 
again been subject to it. 

In Piedmont the grist tax was first intro- 
duced in 1677, as a duty due to the ducal mills 
of Fossano ; in 1614, Carlo Emamrele I, ex- 
tended it to the whole of his dominions to 
provide for his army, but he substituted a 
capitation tax for it the next year. 

In 1616 the grist tax was reintroduced, 
unsuccessfully leased out in 1619, abolished in 
1621, re-established in 1622. A hearth tax 
(fuocaggio\ was substituted for it in 1635. 
The grist tax was re-inti’oduced in 1691, but it 
was transformed into a direct tax on mills. 
In the next year a capitation tax was sub- 
stituted, which in 1701 again gave way to the 
grist tax, definitively abolished in 1718 by 
Victor Amedeo. 

In the Venetian republic, the grist tax was 
introduced in the beginning of the 16 th 
century, and continued till the downfall of the 
republic. 

In the remainder of Italy the history of the 
madnato is uniform. Everywhere it seemed 
indispensable : at Milan, at Parma, in Genoa, 
in the papal states. Only in Naples the grist 
tax seems to have been generally a communal 
tax or local government tax, and not connected 
with the central government. With similar 
traditions it was quite natural that the Italian 
government, when the budget deficit increased 
to 400 millions of lire (16 millions sterling), 
and made it necessary to find a tax with a broad 
basis and a rapid effect, should have fallen 
back on the grist tax. 

Nevertheless the chamber of deputies did not 
immediately accept it, from repugnance to a 
tax which had been very odious in ancient 
times, and which could by a very small 
variation of the tariff' be transformed into an 
instrument of great fiscal pressure. 

Sella proposed it, 13th Deo. 1866, and 
parliament would not even consider his bill. 
His successor, Scialoja, re-introduced it, 26th 
January 1866, and the financial committee of 
the chamber rejected it. 

After the war of 1866 Scialoja re-introduced, 
16th January 1867, a grist tax, and again was 
beaten. His successor, Depretis, re-introduced 
the same bill as Scialoja had done, 11th Juno 

1867. The chamber appointed a special 
commission of eighteen members to consider 
the bill, and this commission re-introduced it 
with modifications 21st April 1868. But the 
chauiber rejected the proposals of its commission, 
inviting it to study the proposition over again, 
and a second report was presented 80th May 

1868. On the 7th July 1868 the hill passed 
the chamber and became law 1st January 1869. 
The system adopted consisted in applying an 
instrument in the mills which registered the 
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rivolwtioai of thi millstoae or those of the ! 
oyllndera lail taxed the miller ia aeoordaaoe, 
gifittg him the right to charge eyery customer 
a fixed rate, according to the weight of the 
oemk ground, yhs. % lire for every hundred 
kilogr. of oom ; 1 lira for maize and barley ; 
IM lire for oats and 0.60 for other cereals. 
Aj& the instrmpents whioh ought to have been 
applied were at first not ready in sufficient 
number, much arbitrary taxation took place, 
and provoked riots, in repressing which blood 
was shed. The tax gave, immediately after the 
first year, extraordinary results, as the following 
figures prove : 


Year. 

Lire. 

1869 . 

17,582,410 

1870 . 

26,957,284 

1871 . 

44,585,709 

1872 . 

59,109,999 

1873 . 

64,347,323 

68,870,570 

1874 , 

1876 . 

76,642,310 

1876 . 

82,521,093 

1878 . 

83,139,767 

After 1878 the tax began to be partially 
reduced. The tax was abolished completely ia 

1884. The results 
1878 were: 

for the four years after 

Year, 

Lire. 

1879 . 

75,485,806 

1880 . 

, 56,627,279 

1881 . 

67,617,701 

1882 . 

61,607,696 


In 1874, the methods for applying the tax 
reached their greatest perfection by the in- 
vention of a new instrument which weighed 
the com whioh was being ground, instead of 
counting the revolutions of the millstone. 

In 1876, however, a new political party 
came into power, and sought popularity by re- 
ducing the maoinato provisionally and voting 
for its abolition in 1879. The proposal was 
rejected at the time, but this vote was the 
primary cause of the financial troubles Italy 
soon after experienced (see Magliani). The tax 
was abolished completely in 1884. m. p. 

MAOLEAK, J. H., Scotch advocate, was the 
author of HeTmrlcs mi Fiar Prices aiid Produce 
P&nts, Edinburgh, 1825, 8vo. By Eiaes Pkices 
are meant, the prices of the various kinds of 
grain, as determined by juries summoned by 
the sheriffs for the purpose. The juries, which 
consist of experts, meet in February and March, 
and, having examined witnesses and returns of 
sales, specify in their verdict the average prices 
of the different descriptions of grain in the 
county during the preceding year j and the sums, 
stipulated to be paid in lieu of grain, etc., are de- 
termined by the results of their verdicts. They 
appear to have been struck as early as the end 
of the 16 th or beginning of the 17th century. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth ofP'aiimis, bk, i, cli. xi. — 
M‘Gulloch’8 Literature of Political Economy j 
P-196.] H.E. E, 


M‘LENKAN, Jonx F. (L<2r-lSSl) anthrc 
polof^st, contrlbutetl the article tm “ Law,” to 
the Emyclopmdht Britannka^ sStlu'd. in 1S65 
ho published Prbmtm Marriaiir, wherein the 
very curious and widespread custom of inarriage 
by capture was first carefully eoiisidcrctl. 
Promiscuity, with complete albcnce of the sense 
of kinship, kinship through female only, 
polyandry with its modifications, leading in 
turn to kinship through the father ; — tlie.%, 
according to M‘Lennan, represent the stiecensivt 
stages of social progress. In the eotirse of Ids 
argument, he was brought into etmfiiet with the 
theories of Sir Henry Blaine. The Patrian'hal 
Theory^ edited and ciunpleteil by his brother, 
ami published in 1885, contains a more detailed 
criticism of Maine's position. Btud ks in J tirimt 
History f published in 1876, contained a reprint 
of Primitive MarrimjCf together with other 
essays. 

The most important of the other writings of 
M‘Lenimn were articles on Totmnisni in the 
Forinighily Beiieic, XS., vols. vi. and vii. 
Although the services of M‘Leiman as a pioneer 
have been generally recognised, his conclusioiii 
have not, as a rule, found favour with a«lM?tHj«t*nt 
writers, e.y. Herbert Spencer, Princijtits ofSmology, 
vol. i. ch. iv.-vi.— 0. K. Starcke, The Primitm 
Family, London, 1889, 8vo (Ifiternational Science 
Series). — and E. Westermarck, The of 

Human, Marriage, ch. iv. -vh, xiv. and xxii., 
liondon, 1891, 8vo, See. however, W. Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
Cambridge, 1886, 8vo, who finds striking confirma- 
tion to the general soundness of his construction “ in 
the field of Semitic facts.” Sir H, S. Maine, Early 
Law and Oustom. — A. Lang, Cmtom and Myth, 

[Dictionary of Kathnal Biography, vol. xxxv. 
p. 210.] H.S.I. 

MACNAB, Henky Ghey (1762.1828) 
M.B., social refonner, was a pupil of the 
philosopher Reid at Glasgow* tmiveratty, where 
he afterwards held an ap^wintnuust. In 1786 
he published a Plan of Ikform in ikr mode of In- 
$truetio7i practiml in English Brlmh, Glasgow, 
4to. In A Letter addirsml iSo John Whiitmore, 
Esq., MR, London, 1801, 4 to, on the subject of 
the London coal supply, ho incideiitally states 
that he had lived his whole life in a coal 
mining country, and hml had many opfmr- 
tunities of investing in mining s|K5culatwnH, but 
had always avoideti them on the ground that 
the average profits did not comitenmto for the 
capital required and the attiualant risks. At 
the time of the rupture of the Treaty of 
Amiens, Macnab, ].>eii»g in France, wa,s detained 
as a liostago. He was, how’ever, allowed to 
pursue the practice of medicine and the study 
of social questions. At the elow of ths war 
he preferred to remain in France. 

In 1818 he published Analysis and Analogy 
remnviended as the meam of rntdering Eapmence 
usiful in Edmaiim, Paris, 4to, a not very lucid 
treatise on a difficult subject Macntb took 
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great interest in the experiments of Robert Owen 
{q,v.), and in 1819 published The new views of 
Mr, Owm impariicAly examined^ London, 8vo. 
The sympathy shown by the Duke of Kent to 
Owen may have been due to the influence of 
Macnab, who had been appointed the Duke’s 
physician. In his last work ObservcUions on, the 
Fditical, Moral, and Religious State of the World, 
London, 1820, 4to, he seems, to some extent, to 
have anticipated the theories of Froebel, 

[Genile7m'ds Magazine, 1823, i. p. 378. — Alger’s 
Englishmen in the French Revolution, London, 
1893 . — Biographic Uhiverselle, vol. Ixxii. mppM- 
nient, p. 654 . — Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol. XXXV.] E. E. E. 

MAOPHERSON, David (1746-1816) his- 
torian, was the son of an Edinburgh tailor 
and clothier. He started in life as a land 
surveyor. About 1790 he settled in London, 
and henceforth devoted himself to authorship. 

Macpherson edited Andrew Wyntoun’s Orygynal 
Oronykil of Scotland, 1795, 4to, 2 vols. In 1796 
he published Geographical illustrations of Scottish 
History, 4to. His, chief work was Anncds of Com- 
merce, fisheries, and navigation, London, 1805, 4to, 
4 vols. The first vol. deals with the earliest 
accounts, up to the discovery of America, and for 
this Macpherson is solely responsible. In the second 
and part of the third volumes, dealing with 
the period from 1492 to 1760, he merely edits 
and alters the History of Commerce by Adam 
Anderson (g'.r.). The last volume carries the 
history down to the meeting of parliament, after 
the union with Ireland. The book displays 
much labour and research, and has been generally 
accepted as a leading authority on the subjects 
dealt with, especially in the later years chronicled. 
In 1812 appeared a History of European Commerce 
with India, London, 4to, wherein he opposes the 
views of Adam Smith on the subject of the East 
India Company. Macpherson was for some time 
one of the deputy-keepers of the public records. 

[2%e Historians of Scotland, edited by D. Laing, 
vol. ix. pp. xxxvii.-xlix . — Dictiomry of National 
Biography, vol. xxxv. p, 258.] H. k. b. 

M ACUTA, a native African word, appears 
to have been originally simply a method of 
counting in certain parts of "West Africa; a 
macuta being composed of ten units. Montes- 
quieu, Be Vesprit de$ Lois, livre xxii. ch. 
viii., describes the* maeuie as “un signe des 
valeurs sans monnoie ; c’est un signe purement 
kUal,” Thence it became a money of account. 

The Portuguese at Angola adopted it as a 
denomination in their local coinage, making 
it equal to 60 reis. The Sierra Leone Com- 
pany in like manner, from 1791 to 1805, 
made it the basis of their monetary system, 
striking a dollar of 10 macutas, equal in 
weight, but not in fineness, to the Spanish 
dollar; they also struck a small silver coin 
to represent the macuta or 10 cents, but 
these appear to have had but a small circulation. 

[Chalmers, Colonial Currency, p. 208.] 

C. A. H. 

MADDISON, Sir Ralph (1571 ? -1655 ?) 


was knighted in 1603 by James L, by whom 
he was frequently employed in commercial 
aifairs. In 1640 he protested against the pro- 
posed debasement of the coinage, and, during 
the Commonwealth, appears to have held ofiSlce 
at the mint. 

He was the author of England' s Looking i/n and 
oui, London, 1640, 8vo, reprinted in 1641. The 
second, chapter contains a statement of the theory 
of the Balance op Trade The book was 

reissued in 1655, under the new title of Great 
Britain's Rememlrrancer, looking in and out, 
London, 8vo, with new chapters on the establish- 
ment of a bank, a coniicil for the affairs of the 
mint, and free ports. 

{Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxv. 
p. 297.] H. E. B. 

MADISON, James (1751-1836), the eldest 
son of a Virginian planter, entered public life 
in 1776 as a delegate to the Virginia convention, 
wliich framed the state constitution. He was 
a member of the first assembly, and in 1780 
was elected delegate to the Continental Congress. 
In 1787 Madison again became a member of 
congi'ess, and took a leading part in the 
Philadelphia Convention of that year, which 
framed the present American Constitution. He 
was elected to the new congress in 1789, and 
continued a member until 1797. From 1801 
to 1809, during the two terms of Jefferson’s 
presidency, Madison was secretary of state, and 
from 1809 to 1817 president. His claim to 
be the “ father of the constitution ” is based on 
the gi’ounds, that the Annapolis Convention of 
1786, from which the Philadelphia Convention 
took its rise, was proposed by him ; that the 
“Virginia plan,” out of which the constitution 
was evolved, was mainly his ; and, lastly, that 
it was o-wing to him that the Virginia Conven- 
tion adopted the new constitution. His subse- 
quent public career opens out more controversial 
matter. By a curious irony of fate, the 
denouncer of “faction” (see No. x.) 

became himself, with more or less reason, 
counted among the factious. 

It is as one of tlie authors of the Fed&ralist 
that Madison will be best remembered. These 
papers, written in support of the new constitu- 
tion in 1787 and 1788, have taken rank among 
classics. That they should have issued through 
the medium of newspapers speaks very highly for 
the intelligence of the public thus addressed. Of 
the eighty-five papers, fourteen were undoubtedly 
by Madison, and three others were almost certainly 
the joint work of him and Hamilton. On the 
question of the authorship of Nos. xlix., Iviii., 
Ixii. and Ixiii. there has been much controversy. 
In forming a judgment, internal evidence does not 
help, as the style is throughout uniform, grave, 
sonorous, based it would seem on Addison in his 
more serious mood. The Nos. xxxvii.-xlviii. 
contain a masterly general view of the powers 
conferred by the new constitution. 

{The Federalist, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
London, 1888, 8vo, the editions are numerous, 
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but tbe ubovu is au axcellent one, in one volume. 
— W, C. Rites, Lif$ md SSmm qfJamm Madison, 
Boston, 1859, 8vo. — Sydney H- Oay, Jamas 
Madism (in American Statesmen Series), Boston, 
1889 Svo.l 

MADOX, Thomas (1666-1727) studied law 
and was admitted to t|ie Middle Temple. He 
was a derk in the lord treasurer’s remom- 
hranoer’s office, and afterwards in the aug- 
mentation office. In 1714 he was appointed 
historiographer royal. He died without issue 
at Arleaey in Bedfordshire. In 1702 his 
FormdcMro Anglicamtm, or a Collection of 
Aiiaimd OhaHers was published. His most 
important work, The Sistory and Antiquities 
qf the Exchequer of the Kings of England to the 
end of the Eeign of Edward the Second, appeared 
in 1711 (2nd edition, 1769). Ho says that it 
is not only a history of the exchequer, “but 
likewise an apparatus towards a history of the 
ancient law of England.” This was followed 
by his Eirma Enrgi, or an Sistorkal Essay 
cone&rninjg the Cities, Tovm, and Buroughs of 
England, 1726 ; and Baronia Anglica, 1736 
(reissued in 1741). He also intended to write 
a feudal history of England, The materials 
collected by him for the works which he 
prepared for publication, and for others which 
he projected, are now in the British Museum, 
comprising ninety -four volumes of notes and 
transcripts. Madox had a high conception of 
Ms duty as an historian. He says that ‘ ‘ writing 
of history is in some sort a religious act, and 
ought to bexindertakeu with purity and rectitude 
of mind. ” He is generally cautious in Ms state- 
ments, and always tries to confirm them “ by 
proper vouchers.” His vouchers are copious 
extracts from the pipe rolls, the memoranda of 
the exchequer, and from other ancient records. 

‘ ‘ The public records,” he says, “ are the founda- 
tion (sic) which sustain the whole fabrick of this 
history [of the exchequer], a foundation solid 
and unshaken.” TMs foundation was laid so 
broad and strong in both the History of the 
Exchequer and the Eirma Burgi that they will 
long continue to be of great value to students of 
economic, legal, and constitutional history. 

0. or, 

MAEEEI, ScmoNE (1675-1756). Was bom 
in Verona and studied literature. He fought in 
the Bavarian army at the battle of Donawerth. 
In 1710, ho, with the assistance of others, started 
the Qiomale dei Utterati. He travelled a great 
deal in Europe. 

In Ms work, JOeW imjpiego del danaro (3 vols., 
Verona, 1774), he deals in a striking manner, 
though without much novelty in argument, with 
the question of interest, and endeavours to recon- 
cile the church doctrine hostile to usury with the 
varying requirements of commerce, maintaining 
that to receive compensation for the loan of money 
is opposed neither to morality nor to the Grospel. 
This book of Maffei’s aroused against its author 
much angry feeling and recrimination. It pro- 


voked the censure of Balleriui and Coneina, and 
drew from Benedict XIV* the encyclical letter 
**Vix pervenit” (1745), Ultimately it caused 
the author’s banishment by the Venetian gnveni- 

meut. 

[G. Maffei, Storia della letkridum itaUana, 
Milan, 1834.--Ginliari, BMiografia Maffeimift, in 
the Bnipugmtore, vol. xviii., Bologna, 1385. — 
Cossa, Introduction to the Study of PolHiml 
Economy, London, 1893.] U. b. 

MAGEKS or Magen, called by Adam Smith 
Meggens, by Stenart, Meobns, aiid in Dw- 
tiormaire de Vicommu politique, Baris, 1853, 
Magends, Nicholas (d. 1764), a German mer- 
chant, was for many years resident in Knglaml, 
and gained a gimt reputation in connnerciai 
matters. 

He was the author of the Universal Jferehanf, 
London, 1758, ami its Fostscript, 1756, which 
were translated by W. Hobslry The 

titles of later Gorman editions kro given in C. J. 
Kayser’s Index Locupktismnm librorum, I#eipztg, 
1834, etc., 4to, 4th part, as Der allgenu Katfmann 
Worinnen das Theoretische u. Praktisdhe der Band- 
lung enthaltcn ist, Berlin, 1762, 4to, and Beitragm 
aUgm.Kaufmnnod. Trkktat wnd. !!aM.limguA, 
Vorthnlen die aus d. Rednetim dn CtH’-Interesse 
entspringen,neb$i einen Fraktat wider dm Wuchet," 
aus d. Engl, ubers u., (ds ein 2 ikeil des alhjm, 
Kavfmann m gebrauchm, ?ot*<dam, 1763-64. 
The author, after a general treatise on trade and 
on wealth, by which is meant not merely gohl and 
silver, the common medium of trade, but a pre- 
eminence of industry, manufactures, and com- 
merce, enters into an enquiry concerning bullion, 
after which he considers the nattire, operation, 
and effects of banks in general and in particular. 
The treatise concludes with “a furtlier illus- 
tration of the business of exchange from the 
tables of Sir Isaac Newtox, witli remark'* and 
additions.” 

In the British Museum Catalogue the only works 
under the name of Magens are Versuch Uber AsM' 
curatizen, Havereyen und Bodmereyen in^mdn, 
etc., Hamburg, 1753, 4to, and a translation, Essay 
on Insurances, to wkkh are mne:md stmm hi^f 
hints to Merchants and Insurers concerning rish 
to which navigation is exposed in time cf IVar, 
etc., London, 1755, 4to. The author gives « 
his reason for publishing, the want of any treatise 
in English on maritime and mercantile insurance. 
The translation is so much increaseci and ajuended 
as to make a new work. It is chiefly devoted to 
foreign views. “Tliose persons ativanee tob 
much who insist that all insurances made in 
Great Britain on the shipping and products of 
foreign countrie.s are beneflcial to this nation” 
(Pref., p. 5). After introtliwtory remarks on 
insurance, general averages, etc., the rest of the 
first volume is devoted to leading cases. The 
second volume is taken up with a collection of 
ordinances and laws of various date.s. 

{An Inquiry into the Ftincipks of Foliiiml 
Economy, vol. 2, pp, 158-9 by Sir James Steuart, 
London, 1767, ito.-^Qmrterly Journal qf Econ- 
omics, vol. 5, p. 356.— Magamm, 
vol. x.xxiv.] H. s. % 
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MAGLIANI, Aoosm'o (1825-1891). An 
Italian economist and financier ; born in 
Saurino, in the ISTeapolitan provinces. He 
studied law. Originally an official under the 
Neapolitan govermuent, which he defended in 
a pamphlet published in 1857, he entered, after 
1860, the service of the kingdom of Italy. In 
a short time he was appointed senator, and then 
a councillor of the coui’t of cassation. He was 
minister of finance of the kingdom of Italy three 
times, and on the last occasion he held this post 
for ten consecutive years, 1879-1889. 

Magliani wrote with ability, and in a bright and 
elegant style, on economical and financial matters, 
and was also an impressive parliamentary orator, 
well acquainted with the theory of finance, and a 
most able financier in practice. His most im- 
portant measures were the abolition of the forced 
currency (1883), and of the duties on the grinding 
of cereals (1884) (see Maoinato), and the law 
effecting the organisation and readjustment of the 
land-tax (1886). 

He was a powerful financier, _ of great breadth of 
view, confident in the future of his country. The 
time has perhaps not yet come for judging the full 
effects of his work ; but this has left deep traces 
on Italian finance and the economic condition of 
the country. 

Magliani won much praise, but he incurred 
also, more especially iu his latter years, bitter 
reproaches for the weakness by which he first 
countenanced lavish expenditure and then wasted 
the resources of his financial capacity in devising 
temporary remedies, and the system of finance 
under which Italy still trembles on the verge of 
disaster. 

Amongst Magliani's economical and financial 
works may be noted : 

Za quisU(m6 vionetaria, 1874. Numerons 
articles in the N'uova, Antologia, Eome, amongst 
them ; Sisimadme delle imposte dirette. — L'atdone 
econmica dello staio. — La Finanza e la liberia 
poUtica. — Le impoate locali ed i comuni. 

Amongst his numerous financial speeches 
published in the Italian parliamentary records, we 
cite as the most important : 

AMizione gradmale della iasaa aulla macina- 
ziem dd gram (The Gradual Abolition of Duty on 
the Grinding of Grain) (in the senate, 1880). — 
Sal ^(medimmU fimnziarii (On Financial Pro- 
visions) (in the chamber of deputies, 1882), and 
the financial statements made in the chamber 
in 1882, 1888, etc. tr. B. 

MAITLAND, JAMES. See Laudebdale, 
Eighth Eabl of. 

MAIZIEEES, Philippe de, also Mezi^bes 
(1312-1405), a French knight who was some- 
time chancellor of Lusignan, the French king of 
Cyprus, and made war against the Saracens. 
About 1370 he entered the service of king 
Charles V. of Franco, and was some years in 
charge of the education of the dauphin, the 
future Charles VI. 

Maizikes retired in 1379 to a convent in Paris, 
where he wrote his Songe adreasant au Blanc 
Faucon d Bee et Fieda Loris, 1389, the White 


Falcon being in fact the king of Prance in person. 
The author iu the capacity of a pilgrim (the hook 
is sometimes called the Songe du PUerin), leads 
Virite through the countries he had himself visited 
in his travels, and points out the abuses and dis- 
orders he has noticed and the remedies which he 
suggests. One of the grievances is usury as prac- 
tised by the Jews, and the remedial scheme of 
Maizi^res may he shortly summarised as follows : 
The king ought to constitute an initial fund derived 
from the proceeds of aids (taxes) and domains, 
and entrusted to the management of honest and 
pious men, who were to lend these monies to the 
poor people of each diocese or manor, cMtelUnie, 
on good security or pledge, “namely, which is to 
be worth more than the money they have received.” 
At the end of the year, the debtors would “re- 
purchase,” without usury, the objects given in 
pawn, but in token of gratitude they would offer 
“freely” a tithe or one-tenth, to be converted to 
the increase of the sum originally given by the 
king. Still Maizikes appears to have been sus- 
picious about the punctual payment of these free 
offerings, for he elsewhere advises the States 
General, “in order to lay down all scruples, to 
determine, by mutual agreement with the Church, 
the amount of the alms to be offered to God, this* 
agreement to be published as a law or good custom 
approved by the Oour LtoyaU.” In Maiziferes’ 
plan we meet all the features of the charitable 
Montea Pietatia (see Monts m Pi^rfi), which 
were first founded in Italy about eighty years later, 
and were then under the influence of the Bkanciscans 
imitated fi:om the Italian state monies, whose 
object had been purely financial. 

[Professor Victor Brants, Philippe de Maizihrea 
et son projet de Banrjiie Populaire (a short tract 
of 16 pages, Louvam, 1880), and the same 
^vritcr’s Theories Pconomiques aux XIIP et 
XIV^ Siecles (pp. 159-162), Louvain, 1895.] 

B. ca. 

MAJESTAS. The crimen majestatis, or loesoe 
majestatis, is the crimen of treason, i.e, the 
charge or the crime of injuring, or attempting 
to injure, in various ways, the sovereign power 
and greatness {majestai) of the Roman people, 
or of its representative, the emperor. (See 
Smith’s Lkt of AnUguUka, a,v,), B. A. w. 

MAJOR, John (? 1469- ? 1649), was one of 
the most distinguished of the later schoolmen, 
and a leader of the nominalist party. A Scot 
by birth, he became famous as a professor of 
theology at Paris, and then spent the last 
eighteen years of his life as provost of the 
college of St. Salvator at St. Andrews. In 
Ms Commentaries on the Sentences, published 
about 1616, he touched current econpmic dis- 
cussion in several points. His opinion that a 
community might properly restrain the liberty 
of public begging was of great assistance to 
those in Catholic countries who sought to intro- 
duce reforms in the relief of the poor. On the 
other hand, his opinion that the “triple con- 
tract,” co^xtractm trinus, defended by Eck 
(q^v.), was not usurious, was overborne for the 
time by the Catholic counter-reformation. 
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[Ci^HOSt La w. Si« f’X wtimates of llajoar’s poM- 
tiott 16 a tbuologiw, T. Q. Law la 2%« 

Rmim, April 188^ ; and the iV« 

Major*® Mistmf (Soott^sn Hist, 

&», 1882), by H. T. w. M»«k«y. For ta eco- 

aomic opinions, see Ashley, Mm, Mist, i. pt. ii. 
pp. 840441,448440.3 

MAJORAT, the Rrenoh and Geiman temi 
(in Spanish Mayormgo) for an entailed real 
estate annexed to a title of nobility and 
descending by right of Primogeniture (major 
nMu\ AoUshed in France at the time of the 
French Revolution, majorats were re-established 
in 1806 by ISTapoleon under two forms ; the 
motored jpfoprs mowo&rrmi founded by the 
head of the state with a grant of real estate or 
a pension for distinguished services, and the 
majorat mr domnde, by which heads of 
families were legally authorised to settle tlius 
" their previously acquired real property. The 
pensions hitherto paid by the state have been 
redeemed this year (1906). After 1830, when 
the peerage ceased to be hereditaiy, the creation 
of new majorats was prohibited, and the exist- 
ing majorats sitr dema^idc were restricted to 
two degress or lives. Since 1848 the whole 
subject is controlled by articles 896 and 1048 
of the Code Civil; these enact that substUxUions, 
— entails of property, — either real or personal, 
are only valid for one life, and in favour of 
grandchildren, or of children of the brothers and 
sisters if the Donor dies without children ; this 
concession only applies to such portion of his 
property as the testator, if he has children, is 
allowed to bequeath (see Bequest, Power of). 
In Germany, the foundation of Tnajorates is still 
allowed by law and such entailed property is 
included under the general judicial name of 
Familimjideicommisse. Personal as well as 
real property may be settled thus, but generally 
only when the value exceeds a minimum which 
varies in each particular state. In Prussia a 
settlement of personal property cannot be less 
than a money capital of 80,000 marks (say 
^61500), and a real estate thus disposed of must 
at least yield a net income of 7600 marks or 
£376. In other respects, the conditions required 
also vary between one state and another ; for 
instance in Prussia the real estates must be rural 
estates, ZaxidgiLter, houses being excluded. The 
general principle is that the settled estate 
must be important enough to uphold the 
prosperity of the family, which consequently is 
endowed by law with a permanent right of 
control. 

In the eastern provinces of Prussia 1975 estates 
covering 1,408,860 hectares (3,522,150 acres), of 
land, or 6 '20 per cent of the whole territorial 
area are thus owned mostly by princely and noble 
families. This proportion of the total territory 
is larger than it is in Cis-Leithan Austria, where it 
only reaches 4T per cent, covering 880 estates. 
This description of limited ownership is, in fact, 
only met with in the districts where feudal 


influences and traditions have maintained theii 
former ascendency. Of the above - mentioned Rist 
Prussian estates 197, or 92 per cent, have an areji 
larger than lOOO hectares (2500 acres), >[ore than 
300 estates have been settled thus .since the end of 
the first half of the pre.sent miUity ; however, it 
ought not to be forgotten that the larger portion 
of FajnilisnJuleicoMviisst' (see Fi!)Eici'>M!!ins.*^UM) 
established during this century were formerly 
held by feudal tenures, which have disappeared. 
Of the estates larger in extent than 1000 heel. ires 
(2500 acres), 43*4 per cent are farmed, 34*2 
managed by stewards and only 22*4 mimiimirirt, 
i,e, personally managed, by the holder himself. 

This survival of aristocratic tenure of land is 
not always considered as invariably atlvantagemi^ 
and fears have often been exj^rcssed that it may 
lead to an excessive concentration of landcil 
property in the hands of a few families, and, 
when the owner for the time being is heavily in 
debt, to an inferior system of cultsvation. It is 
also pointed out that this concentration leading to 
the extension of the Latifundium is especi- 
ally to be deprecated in a country where the 
population is rapidly increasing,^ and where an 
increasing proportion of the inhabitants may thus 
be cut off from the ]tx>8se8sion of land. 

To conclude, the German and Mqfmcht 

in its modern form, to a certain extent founded 
on the same principle as the American Home- 
stead AND B.XEMraoN Laws, Ih intended to pro- 
tect small peasant ownership against the risk of 
division, but it is not enacted that the Mqf, the 
family dwelling with land, shall be inherited by 
the eldest heir. In some districts it is transmitted 
by ItaroRAT, in others recourse is had to ballot 
or even to drawing by lot, whenever the owner 
has not exercised his right to appoint the heir 
expectant among his natural and legal heirs. 
The former has always to indemnify the latter, 
(Miaskowski, JDas Mrbrechi v ml die (jtrimdtdgtm 
tUTTmerteiluTig 171 JJeuisckkmdy L) 

[See Majorat in HoltzendortL Enqfditpadk dee 
Re^ts (Leipzig, 1870), and Fidekmnmme in Con- 
rad's Haindw'&i'terbuch der dtaatsmsseimhafkn,'] 

E. ca, 

MAKER (of Proniibsory Xotn). A pro- 
missory note is a signed unconditional promise 
in writing to pay a certain sum to, or to the 
order of, a specified person, or to bearer. Thti 
person ivho makes the pronn.se is called the 
maker of the note. Sometimes he is spoken of 
as the drawer," but he must bo distinguished 
from the drawer of a bill of exchange. The 
drawer of a bill is only liable if the dmwao or 
acceptor dishonours it. The jmsititui of the 
maker of a note is analogous to that of the 
acceptor of a bill He is the princi|>jil debtor 
on the instrument. He undertakes to pay it 
according to its tenour,” and is ** precluded from 
denying to a holder in due course the existence 
of the payee and his tlien capacity to indorse." 

[Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, §§ 88, 811] 

M. D, a 

MAKIH G-UP(on the stock exchange). Twice 
every month a general settlement takes place 
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in the stock exchange, when accounts are made 
up in all stocks and shares other than those 
in the consols department, in which the settle- 
ment takes place only once a month. A settle- 
ment is prolonged over three days. On the 
first day attention is given to the making-np 
of accounts. For speculators, this is a very 
important matter. It is then that they dis- 
cover the exact amount of “differences,’] to be 
paid or received, on running accounts. A 
speculator has, say, an account open for the rise 
in a certain stock which he has bought at 80 ; 
the stock, at the time of making-up, is 81, and 
the gross difference due to him is 1 per cent of 
the amount bought. The real difference is 
less by the broker’s charges. If the stock has 
fallen to 79, he has to pay a difference of 1 
per cent in addition to the broker’s charges. 
On the making-up day, accounts are also carried 
over, if it be found possible to renew bargains, 
till the succeeding settlement, when a Contango 
or a Baokwaudation is charged for the 
accommodation. Speculators inquire keenly 
about the state of markets on makiiig-up day, 
indications being obtainable of the extent and 
strength or weakness of the speculative account 
open. As a rule, but not invariably, the account 
is unwieldy when the contangoes are high, and 
strong when those charges are low. a. e. 

MALA FILES. See Fides, Bona, Mala. 
MALATOLTA, MALETOUTE, MALTOLTE. 
The origin of Customs Duties ((J'.u) in Eng- 
land is VTappcd in great obscurity. Probably 
they arose from an early royal right of Pius- 
age and Pre-emption, which developed into 
PuuvEYANCE in the case of domestic produce, 
and into customs in the case of exports and 
imports. Originally the charges at the ports 
were arbitrary and uncertain, but they were 
gradually limited and fixed by custom. Any 
charge over and above the customary dues was 
called mala toUa>i or evil tax. Thus in art. 41 
of Magm Cartas merchants are granted freedom 
to enter and quit the kingdom, sim omnibus 
malis toUis. In 1275 the first parliamentary 
grant of customs is made to the crown, namely 
half a mark on the sack of wool and on three 
hundred wool fells, and a mark on the last of 
leather, and these export duties came to be 
known as the urngim sim antiqua custuma, 
Fi’om this time the word maltolte acquires a 
definite and technical meaning, viz. an addi- 
tional charge of forty shillings on the sack of 
wool levied by the arbitrary authority of the 
king. In this sense it is expressly prohibited 
in clause vii. of the new articles added to the 
charter in the great confirmation of 1297. From 
this time any exceptional charge upon wool, over 
and above the recognised customs, can only be 
made by authority of parliament : in other 
words the mala toUa becomes tho Subsidies. 

[Stubbs, SeUct Charters, Ths Custom- 

Bemnue o/ Englandl\ r. l. 


MALCHUS, Karl August von (1770-1840), 
was minister of the kingdom of Westphalia in 
the times of Napoleon, -and later on minister 
of finance of tho kingdom of Wurtemberg. 

Pie wrote; besides minor works, the Orgemimvus 
tier Bekorden (organisation of state officials), 1821 ; 
the Bolitik der inneren Staatsverwalfung (Policy 
of the interior administration of the State), 1823 ; 
a Statistik und Btaatm Kunde (The science of 
Descriptive Statistics), 1826, and his JSmidbitch der 
Fmarmoissmscliaft und Finanzmrwaltung (Hand- 
book of the science and administration of Finance) 
1830, the latter dedicated to the King of Prussia. 
Roscher considers him as having been a trust- 
worthy official, but deficient in systematisation, 
range of ideas, and historical knowledge, still 
trustworthy for information on contemporary in- 
stitutions and statistics {Oesch. der Fat. Oek in 
Deutschland, pp. 741-749). He also published 
in 1838 a survey of the regulations adopted by 
saving banks throughout Europe, Die S^MO'kassen 
in Europa. e. ca. 

MALEBKANCHE, Nicolas (1638-1715), a- 
priest of the Roman Catholic church, and a 
member of the oratory at Paris, was one of the 
ablest of the followers of Des Cartes, while his 
ascetic training held him back from being an 
absolute adherent of his philosophy. Though 
not himself a direct contributor to economic 
theory, Malebranche is of interest to the students 
of economics ; his works form a good example 
of the influence which those whose philosophic 
thought is deep, but general, may exercise over 
that special study; ho is considered to have 
inspired Quesnay and his pupil (Victor) 
Mirabeau with their ultimate postulate of an 
order of nature, as “the principle and basis of 
natural rights and natural law ” (Mirabeau, loe. 
cit. infra). Quesnay devoted himself during 
his youth to the study of Malebranche’s writings, 
and Mirabeau quotes the whole of the second 
chapter of the Traiti de Morale in the preface 
to the FMlosophie rumh (1763), as giving an 
ideal exposition of “ order” as “the central and 
rallying point of true wisdom.” It should be 
noted, however, that whereas by “order,” 
Mirabeau means the course of “the physical 
laws of nature,” observation of, and obedience 
to, which is man’s “sole and worthy guide”; 
and apart from which he only “begets abstract 
and general ideas, and is lost in the crowd of 
the phantoms of his imagination,” he would, 
had he studied the first chapter, have seen that 
a recluse like Malebranche vii’tually took the 
opposite view. The latter distinguishes “order” 
from “nature,” calling it “I’ordre immuable,” 
knowable only to reason, its subjective counter- 
part, when sense and imagination are shut out ; 
and to follow which alone is virtue, while to 
follow nature is sometimes to “wound order.” 
He rejects the stoic identification of following 
God with following nature, and merely allows, 
that, “although the order of nature is not 
precisely our law, and submission to it is in no 
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mj i vlrtiw, It mmt l» olweirdi that one has 
rftwn to take Acoount of it,** la. when *Hhe 
.mmittabl® order ** requires it Malebranohe’s 
3rd»r is not the moral order* If positiTe morality 
be meant Morality changes according to 
Boimtries and times.’* It was rather an ideal 
order, or order of ** abstract ethics,’* viewed as 
part of the divine plan of the universe, in which 
spirit WM considered almost to the exchision of 
anything so transient and uninteresting as 
matter. 

[THM d& MtmU (1684, 1607, 1707), ed H, 
Joly, Paris, 1882. — Cossa, Inirod. to ilie of 
PolUiccd Economy, London, 180»3, p. 266. — Mira- 
beau, Y., Philosojohienmle, Paris, 1763. — Xouv. 
IHcL dc VEconmie politique, art “Quesnay.” 
— Bonar, Philosophy and Pol. Peon., 1893, p. 145. 
See especially Hasbach On Malebraiich&'s Influence 
m Quesnay and the Physioemts.'] o. a. p. 

MALESHEEBES, Cinrf.TiEN Guillaumk i)e 
L aMOiG^ON BE (1721-1704), was, under Louis 
XV., president of the court of Aids and director 
of the Libmirie (office of tho Censorship, and for 
licensing the printing of books), evinced a most 
liberal spirit in these functions, and was exiled 
from Paris when, in the last years of this reign, 
the courts of justice were dissolved by authority 
of the king. Under Louis XYL, Malesherbes 
was recalled, made a minister at tho same time 
as his friend Tuugot (<?.«.), 1774, and again in 
1787 ; he defended the king during his trial 
before the national convention. He perished 
on the scaffold. 

Malesherbes, who was a member both of the 
Paris academy of sciences and of the French 
academy, has written a great number of memorials 
and notices on various subjects ; only a few of 
these have been printed. The following should 
be noticed here: The M^moire sur les Moyms 
d’accilSrer VEconomie RuraZe m France, 1790 — 
read before the Eoyal Society of Agriculture ; it 
insists that the society should establish branches 
ill the provincial towns, so as to be a .board of 
correspondence and of diffusion of u.sefiil theo- 
retical and experimental knowledge both for 
scientific men and resident professional agricul- 
turists— .and the Idies d'tm Ayriculteur patriote 
sur U dfrichement des terres inculies, 1791. 
Waste lands are generally dry and meagre ; to bring 
them under cultivation requires either heavy in- 
vestments of money, which capitalists are unwilling 
to supply, or a very strict economy in their work- 
ing which can only be expected if the labourer 
himself works for his own profit. The best 
solution of the problem would be to let such lands 
to tenants according to the system of Eomaine 
cony^alic (see Land Tenures) used in Brittany. 

B. ca, 

MALESTKOIT, Seigneur i)E--(secoud half 
of 16th century) member of the royal council of 
France, and comj^troller of tho mint (du fait des 
monwks)j was tho author of Les Paradoxes sur 
U fait des Monnoks (Paris, 1560). 

Malestroit would be quite forgotten if his book 
had not called forth the celebrated R^pmm and 


Discours , . . jwnrrSptrn.v<vhr sk-'r 

de Maiesiroit, by Bouin ((|.r.). MaleHtroit nsatu- 
tained that prices had not risen in Fiance I'or 
three centuries, goods being always exehaiu’ed i’lr 
the same quantities of gold or silver, tlie ‘‘taiilmd 
of the coins having been kwereii in the Mime vr •• 
portion as the prices had ftppiirentlj/ rwn. “TI .* 
metals being the true and Just criteria of t!ie lik*h * r 
low prices of things,** this lowering would Imve bi-.M, 
harmless for the subjects of the French lunu/.idy 
if their rebellious temper had not led thmi 
refuse tho coins at the value iiuposcil by the l.uv!’d 
will of tho sovereign. In fact, Malestroit adlier* . 
to the doctrine of some Canonists rcHpectiiu- rt \ ^ 
i7npo$Uus and mlor exirimmis, and considers 
as purely representative signs of vidne, dr'll itun- 
of any intrinsic value of their own (see Canon 
TiAW). 

[Raudrillart, J&tn Bmiin d temps, 
pp, 168-169 ; see also Malynf.s.] k. v.\. 

MALLBIT, Jean-Roeanb (d. 1736). h.-ad >4 
the iinancQ dejmrtment of Louia XIV., under 
the controller-general Desmavts, by wlutse 
orders ho wrote : — 

Cwnpies rendus de tmhmnistrntion dksfinmvn 
ofw Toyaume de France ^mdant im onm dmndcs 
annies du rSyne de Hmri /r., k riym de Ixwk 
Xni.f et soixante-dnq amUcs du riym de louu 
XIV., avee des recherdm sur Vortyine des imptifs 
sur les reventis et dSpmses de nm nds, dtp u is 
Philippe h Beljmtpt'tX Louis X/V.^ ei h 
mSmoires sur le numeraire et m vakur mm ks tn>i < 
rignes oi-dessus. Paris, 1720. Reprinted by 
Neeker with pref. and in trod., 1789. a. i.. 

MALLET, Sir Louis (1823-90), graudaon of 
Mallet bu Pan, and son of John fjowis Mallet, 
who was placed by Pitt in the audit office abuut 
1800, entered tho same office in 1839, and in 
1847 the board of trade. In 1860 ho was ap. 
pointed an assistant commissionifr ffu (irawing 
up tho tariff under the treaty of comiuerce with 
Franco. He was made a member of the council 
of India in 1872. In 1875 he heeamo pamm- 
nent under secretary of .state for India and had 
a leading sliarc in tho reconstnretion of the 
customs tariff'. Ho was a bimetallist. 

His son Mr. Bernard Mallet collected his 
articles and pamphlets, Free Fxchanye (1891)*— 
and wrote Fir Louis Molki: a Ikmrd of Puhik 
Feri'ke and Poiifmd Pkds 1 19ft,5h n, n, T, 

MALLET DU PAN, Jacques (1749-1800), 
born near Geneva, died in England, eollabmaiecl 
with Linquet in his Anmlfs, to which he 
published a supplementary aeries Mr moires his- 
ioriqim, politiques et UUirairm (1779-82). He 
wont to Paris in 1784 and contributed to the 
Mereim de France, in which his account of the 
debates of the assembly in the early revolution- 
ary period is very valuable. Ifo also edited 
Joxmml hisiorique et politique de Oaiiw (Paris, 
1781-88), Ho came to England in 1798, where 
he made many friends and foundoi the Mermrs 
Britanniqm (1798-1800). 

Besides some economic coatribation# to the 
above-mentioned periodicals, Mallet da Pan added 
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notes to tlie translation from tlie English of JRc- 
marques sur le tarif du TraiU de^ commrce cond% 
€ntr$ la FraTice et rAngkime (Paris, 1788, 8vo), 

H. R. T. 

MALLET, P. H. (1730-1807), a professor at 
Genova, wrote He la ligue Mansiatique, Geneve, 
1805, 8vo., which only claims to be a resume 
and not a history. H. e. e. 

MALON, BenoIt (1841-1893). Born in a 
village of central France, he made his way to 
Paris as a workman, and from 1866, the year of 
his affiliation to the Interitational, took an 
active part in most of the strikes and republican 
manifestations during the later years of the 
empire. A member of the Commune (q.v.) of 
Paris, 1871, Malon escaped after its suppression, 
to Geneva, and studied the works of the leading 
sociologists and economists. Of these, J. Stuart 
Jtlill appears to have been his favourite author. 
He then began to write on social subjects ; in 
this he was indefatigable ; and, returning to 
France, founded the Feme Sodaliste, of which 
he was editor. This publication is the organ of 
the so-called French' scientific socialists.' 

As stated in his last book Le Sodalime InUgral 
(1892), Malon’s views may be summarised as 
follows. He agreed with Marx that the work- 
ing class is at the present time the victim of 
a financial and industrial capitalism, founded 
through an abuse in the appropriation of part 
of the produce of labour. He demurs to Marx’s 
statement that in its course the whole histoiy 
of inaukind has always been determined by 
purely economic and materialistic causes; he 
asserts that idealistic motives have also often 
inspired great historical movements. Conse- 
quently for him, socialistic reforms, to be com- 
plete, mu.st be “integral,” in other words give 
satisfaction to “all the sentimental and moral 
forces which reside in the human soul.” His 
ultimate aim is the socialisation of all the agents 
of production. This would produce a state of 
social organisation where “the means of production 
will be in common, the produce distributed 
according to justice, and consumption remain 
free.” deprecating violence, Malon urges as a 
transitipnal measure the immediate resumption by 
the state of banks, railways, mines, and quarries, 
and the municipalisation of gas and water com- 
panies, tramways, and even cabs, as well as the 
foundation of a ministry of labour and an eight 
hours hill. For a self-taught man, the extent of 
Malon’s reading was really considerable, though 
his inquiries into the conditions of life during the 
middle ages strike the reader by want of insight. 
This is no doubt due to his passionate antagonism 
to the Church. 

Besides the Socialism InUgral, Malon pub- 
lished V Internationale, son histoire et sesprindjoes 
(1872), — Spartacm (1878). — Vllistom critique 
de VMconomie Politique (1876). — V Histoire du 
SoGwUme (5 vols. 1882-86) — a French translation 
of Lassalle’s Arhdt und Capital, and of Schaeffle’s 
Quintessenz des Sodalimus, and contributed num- 
berless articles to socialistic reviews and news- 
papers, E. ca. 


MALOUET, PiERRE-VioTOR, Baron (1740- 
1814), \^as a distinguished naval and colonial 
administrator, the minister and friend of Louis 
XVI. In 1763 he entered the Admiralty, and 
was sent to Rochefort, where he superintended 
the embarkation of the expedition for colonising 
Guiana. He was sub-commissioner and inten- 
dant at San Domingo from 1767 to 1774, and 
it was here that he prepared the materials for 
his subsequent work on colonial administration. 
He came under the notice of M. de Sartines, 
who entrasted him with the examination of 
the projects submitted for the colonisation 
of Guiana. Malouet, now naval commissary- 
general, obtained the adoption of his own views, 
and was sent to Cayenne charged with their 
execution. In 1779 he was recalled, but his 
schemes were carried out by the engineer Guisan, 
to whom he had explained them.' 

In 1780, after negotiating a loanof £6, 000, 000 
from the Genoese, he was appointed naval 
intendant at Toulon ; an office he retained for 
eight years. In 1789 he was elected deputy 
for Riom. He continued to be a firm adherent 
of the Bourbon cause, and an admirer of the 
British constitution. In 1792 he was obliged 
to seelc refuge in England. In 1801 his advice 
was courted as to the best way of reorganising 
the French navy. He was appointed naval 
commissary-general, and in 1803 was sent to 
superintend the new arsenal at Antwerp. Here 
he remained for six years, directing the immense 
naval undertakings and co-operating in the 
measures which obliged the English to withdraw 
from 'VValcheren. In 1810 he was nominated 
counsellor of state, hut in 1812 his independent 
expression of opinion caused him to he exiled 
from Paris. In 1814 he was once more 
entrusted with the administration of the navy, 
but he died before he could complete the work 

Malouet wrote : — Mimoire sur Vesclavage des 
n^gres, Paris et Heufchatel, 1788, 8vo. — Letires 
d ses commettants, 1789, 8vo. — Mimoires sur 
V administration de la marine et des colonies, 1789, 
8vo. — Opinion sur les mesures prqpos^es par MM. 
de Mirabeau et de LameQij reUtivement d la 
stireU inUrieure et exiSrieure du royaume, 1789, 
8 VO. — Collection de ses opimons d VassembUe 
natiorude, Paris, 1791-92, 8 vols. 8vo. — Lifense 
de Louis XVI., 1792, 8vo. — Mzamn de cette 
question : Qv>el sera pom les colonies de VAmhique 
le resultat de la rirdutionfrangaise, de la guerre 
qui en est la suite, ei de lapaix qui doit la terminer t 
Paris, 2nd ed., 1796, 8vo (1st ed., Loudon). 
— Lettre d un rmdrre du parlement sur VinUrit 
de VMmope au salut des colonies de VAtnhique, 
1797, 8vo. — CoUection" de mtaoires et correspon- 
dames qfficielles sur V administration des colonies et 
notamment sur la Guianefrangaise et hollandaise, 
Paris, an X. (1802)', 6 voL 8vo, avec cartes et 
plans. — Considerations historiques sur V empire de 
VarmSe chez les anciens et les modemes, Anvers, 
1810, 8vo. A. L. 

MALT SILVER is defined by Jacob under 
the name of malt-scot as money paid for making 
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Wiilt 4Viil Is A.S, money . In the 

tnwtiuna! of Meopham, Kent, it occurs in the 
form of and in the rental of ]&iatry 

in the »me county aa and imiU-pemiy. 

Tliote who owed ierTioe to the lord of the manor 
were obliged to use the village mill or pay a 
fuie. Frof. Thorold Rogers, in AgrkuUitre nmi 
IVic* m Sr^hnd, gives the prices paid for the 
manorial service of making malt for several 
years between 1270 and 1400, chiefly from the 
south-eastwm counties. These prices vary from 
Id. a quarter in 1270 to'6d. in 1661, and 2d. 
in 1680. The mill being the franchise of the 
lord, he paid no fixed price for the service, and 
hence the variation iu payments. 3dalt silver, 
which is money paid by, not to, the tenant, if 
connected with this service of making malt, 
means the fine paid to the lord for exemption 
therefrom. The word silver, howe^’er, in com- 
pound words has generally the meaning of toll, 
and malt silver or scot was more probably the 
fine paid by tenants for liberty to make their 
own malt. 

[Jacob’s Zaw ZicUomrif, — Soniner, W., 
Treatise of Gavelkbid (16 QO ). — Thorold Rogers, 
The Eistory of Agrie\dt\m a7id Trk&s in Ewj' 
laml, i. ii. (1866).] m.t. m. 

MALT TAX. See Taxation. 

MALTHUS, Thomas Robert (1766-1834). 
The name appears variously iu parochial regis- 
ters, but the form Malthus is as old as the 
15th century, and the two branches of the 
family, the Yorkshire and the Berkshire, can 
be traced from that date. The economist be- 
longs to the Berkshire branch, to which also 
most probably belonged Francis Malthus, the 
author of a book in French and in English on 
Military Fireworks (1629, etc.), and Thomas, 
the publisher and printer (end of 17th century). 
The great-grandfather of the economist was 
Daniel Malthus, Queen Anne's apothecary, and 
the friend of Sydenham the i>hysieian, after 
whom he named his only son Sydenham. 
The son of Sydenham Malthus, Daniel, father 
of the economist, was a man of considemblo 
attainments. He corresponded with Voltaire, 
and w’as the literary executor of Rousseau. 
On his little estate, the Rookery, near Dorking 
in Surrey, Iiis second son, Thomas Robert, was 
born. Thomas Robert w’as educated first under 
the Rev. Richard Graves at Ciavorton, near 
Bath, and then under Gilbert Wakefield in his 
private school at Ifottingliam. In 1786 he 
went to Jesus College, Cambridge, wiiero betook 
his degree (B.A.), and was ninth wwanglor, in 
1788. He became fellow of his college iu 1797. 
In all his early life Malthus was brought into 
ciose contect with tlie supporters of radical not 
to say revolutionary views ; and his father 
was a zealous partisan of the new doctrines. 
Yet the son, ivhen he first thought of author- 
ship in 1797, and WTotc tlic Crisis^ a political 
pamphlet never published, wm a cautious and 


moderate whig, as ho wmained all hi-* life, He 
took onlers and a eurary at Alluiry, whither his 
father had reniuveil in 1787 . Ihuhvin’s Eiquitr.r 
(1707) wtw naturally a lopie of eonverwi- 
tion between father and son ; tlieir dit^euhsion 
“started a general tpie.diots of the futmn im- 
provement of society ; ami the author at first 
sat down with an intention of nifrelj* stating 
his thoughts to his friend, upon pa|«>r, in a 
clearer manner than he thought he eould do 
in conver.sjitiou. But, as t!w suhjeei upeiied 
upon him, some ideas tweurred which In* did 
not recollect to have met with before “ ilhefaee 
to Essay, 1798), and he aceordiiigly wiote ami 
published a botk called An Essiiy vii f-b' i’rj’a. 
cipk of J\ymhti'on m if ifjhiis th*‘ Future 
Improvement of XotnVtf/, uHh nmarh tm (he 
t:>pcculafions of Mr. M. (Uuhnvrij aud 

other IFrifers. 

In his preface (datetl 7th June 179>) the 
then anonymous author says he has “reatl 
some of the speculatioiia on the futuie im- 
provement of society iu a tomj>er very tiiilVrcut 
from a wish to find them visionary,” !mt lie 
sees “great and unconquerable difficult ie.s" in 
the way of human improvement (p* 7). The 
power of population is indefinitely greater than 
the jwwer in the earth to protluce subsistence 
for man (p. 1 3). This propoaithm deiKinds on 
two “postulata”; i. “That fooil is necessary U» 
the existence of man ; ii. that the pwion be- 
tween the sexes is necessary, and will remain 
nearlyin it8pr6S6nt8tate”(p. n)w “Population, 
when unchecked, increases in a geometrioal 
ratio. Subsistence increases only iu an arith- 
metical ratio ” (p. 14) ; but, “by that law of our 
nature which makes food necessary, tho ellVcds 
of those two unequal powers must ho kept »*qual ” 
(p. 14). Writers like Adam S.mith, H r m e, and 
especially Wallace (p. 8), havesetui this before ; 
hut they have not shown the way in which the 
levelling must take place. There is a constant 
check on population from the dilfieulty of aub* 
sistonce. It is no difficulty peculiar hi man. 
The race of plants and the race of animals ex- 
perience it ; nature scatters the seeds of life 
profusely, hut is sparing in the nourishment 
necessary for the rearing of them j the reaulte 
are waste of seed, sickness, and premature 
death. Among mankind the efiecta art» misery 
and vice — the former emtain, the latter prob- 
able (pp. 16, 16). In no place and at no time 
“has the power of population been left to 
exert itself with perfect freedom ” (p. 1 9). The 
manuer-s have never been so pure and simple or 
the food so abundant that no check has existed 
to early marriages “among the lower ctoes 
from a fear of not providing well for their 
families, or among the higher cIomcm from a 
fear of lowering their condition m life ” 
(pp. 18, 19), Yet in all societies the instinct is 
so strong that there is “a constant etfort towards 
an increase of population, Tiiis effort as con 
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Btantly tends to subject tbe lower classes of 
society to distress, and to prevent any gi’cat per- 
manent amelioration of tlieir condition” (p. 29). 
It results in oscillations between compara- 
tive comfort and distress — tbe distress caused 
by tbe increase of population' due to previous 
comfort, and tbe comfort caused by the thin- 
ning down of tbe previous excess of population 
(pp. 29-31). This phenomenon is veiled by 
the difference between nominal and real wages, 
and it is subject to many other ** interrupting 
causes” in modem times. But tbe general 
principles remain true of all states of mankind, 
the savage and barbarian (ch. iii.), and tbe 
European (ch. iv.), including England. Where 
tbe positive check, repressing an increase already 
begun, is not traceable (p. 71), there is the 
preventive, which “operates in some degree 
through all the ranks of society in England ” 
(p. 63). Even the lowest classes have a love 
of independence and fear of letting their 
families sink in the scale of comfort. “The 
jjarish law of England, it must be confessed, 
is a system of all others the most calculated 
gradually to weaken this sentiment” (p. 68). 
The poor laws “tend to depress the general 
condition of the poor” — (1st) by tending to 
increase population without increasing food; 
(2nd) by diminishing the share of the indus- 
trious (pp, 83, 84). They have contributed to 
raise the price of provisions, and lower the 
real price of labour (p. 86). Mr. Pitt’s Poor 
Bill (then under discussion, 1797-98) has the 
defect mentioned ; it tends to increase popula- 
tion without increasing the food (p. 94 ; cp. p. 
134). 

That these checks are the true causes of the 
slow increase of population in Europe is shown, 
Malthus thinks, by the comparatively rapid 
increase that follows the removal of them. In 
a new colony, as in America, there is much 
room and food, and the “knowledge and in- 
dustry of an old state operate on the fertile 
unappropriated land of a new one ” (p. 137). 
“Throughout all the northern colonies the 
population was found to double itself in twenty- 
hve years” (p. 106), in some even in fifteen 
(p. 106), while the settlements first colonised 
increased slowly or came to a standstill (p. 107). 
Wallace and Condokoet are both wrong in 
supposing that the difficulty of an “overcharged 
population” can only occur. in a very remote 
future (p. 142 segf.). It has always been felt, 
and is felt now (cp. p. 153). Condorcet’s plan 
for providing every one with a comforteble 
provision for a family would only lead to a 
greater increase of population (p. 160). Con- 
dorcet’s idea of the “organic perfectibility” 
of the race, including the indefinite lengthen- 
ing of life, is not founded on scientific argument, 
that is to say, on observed facts (pp. 167, 168). 
By attention to breed, and condemning all the 
bad specimens to celibacy, no doubt “a certain 


degree of improvement similar to that among 
animals might take place among men” (p. 170), 
Otherwise the increase in longevity would only 
give greater weight to the “ argument of popu- 
lation ” (p. 1 7 1). Godwik’s system of equality, 
to be produced by reason and conviction, “wears 
much more the promise of permanence than 
any change effected and maintained by force ” 
(p. 174). But Godwin dreams that all can live 
in the midst of plenty and share alike in the 
bounties of nature (p. 178), all causes of misery 
and vice being removed, reason governing 
instead of passion (p. 180 seq,), useless luxuries 
being abandoned unanimously, and “the 
spirit of benevolence, guided by impartial 
justice, dividing the produce among all the 
members of the society according to their 
wants” (p. 182). Such a society would 
tend even more than a new colony to favour 
population, especially as Godwin would abolish 
the form of mamage ; and, in spite of the 
increased' production due to a better distribu- 
tion of property, there would be such a growth 
of numbers that the new equality would disap- 
pear, and the old struggle, as well as the old 
inequality, would come back (pp. 180-190, cp. 
pp. 194-198). A cause of distress is at work 
here which cannot be traced to human institu- 
tions, but is due to human nature itself (p. 191) ; 
and Godwin’s “ society ■without government” 
would feel the force of it as much as the present 
societies with governments. It would be found 
necessary in Godwin’s society to put some check 
on population, and the most natural and obvious 
would be “to make every man provide for his 
own children ” (p. 199). “ And thus it appears 
that a society constituted according to the 
most beautiful form that imagination can con- 
ceive, with benevolence for its moving principle 
instead of self-love, and with every evil dis- 
position in all its members corrected by reason 
and not force, would, from the inevitable laws 
of nature and not from any original depravity 
of man, in a very short period degenerate into 
a society constructed upon a plan not essentially 
different from that which prevails in every 
known state at present, I mean a society divided 
into a class of proprietors and a class of laboui*ers, 
and with self-love for the mainspring of the 
great machine ” (pp. 206-207). 

But the same argument which proves that 
God-win’s society would collapse if founded, 
serves also to prove that it never could be 
founded at all (p. 210 s&q.). The passion 
between the sexes shows no tendency whatever 
to disax)poar, and we have no reason to believe 
with Godwin that in the future it will be the 
obedient servant of cool intellect. It is also a 
passion perfectly in harmony with the nature of 
man, and in no wise an e-ril in itself (pp. 211- 
216). 

After disposing of Godwin’s attempts to prove 
the indefinite physical improvement and Ion- 
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gevity of tiitt (ch. xii), Maltlnua tads fault 
with tl» tbitmofc chwaciwr of Ws rwsoaiug 
(ch, xlii.), aad poiatii out how iubordiuate ^is 
tl» part playod % mo» iu tho atfairs 

of life. Th« later disouosioui iu the Emy («.?. 
ch, siv* ou ** Pwfeotihility/* eto.) add nothing 
essential to the mate arguments, though theroaro 
remark* on wagte, wealth, and capital of import- 
aaoe in wiew of "im ^exal economic doctrines 
oh* XTi* 821 ; m. xvii.)* After tolling us 
how Br* Price had unwittingly been the moims 
of convinoing him of the truth of his new views 
on the ratios of increase, Malthus concludes 
his hook with a brief statement of his own 
philosophical view of the world. The world is 
to man a state of trial ; without the wants of 
the body, and the dilSeulty he finds in supply- 
ing them, his intellect would not bo developed. 
The law “that population should increase much 
faster than food ” (p. 361) is calculated to pro- 
duce exactly the strong stimulus that w’as 
needed for intellectual activity as well as for 
industry of any kind. In the same way moral 
evil seems necessary to the creation of moral 
excellence (ch. xix.). 

The ^ssay of 1708 was anonymous, but it 
made a great sensation, and its author was soon 
known. Godmn and ho mot in London in 
August 1798, and a correspondence followed, 
of which something is given in Godwin’s Life 
(oh. i, p. 321). The arguments of Godwin and 
others made some impression ; and in thinking 
of a new edition the “author of the essay” 
revised his work not only by the aid of travels 
of his own in 1799 and 1802, hut in the light 
of abundant criticism poured upon him from 
all sides. Atu InvesiigcUion of the Cairn qf the 
prese^U Sigh Snce of Srovisiom (1800) con- 
tained a promise to make the JSssay bear more 
directly on present society, as well as to illus- 
trate its principle “ from the best authenticated 
accounts we have of the state of other countries ” 
than England. Accordingly in 1803 Malthus 
published under his own name the stout quarto 
that embodies his mature views of his subject 
(An Sssay on the Frindg^U of Fqpulaiiony or a 
meio of its past and presold efecis on Sumin 
Sappiness, a new edition, very much enlarged). 
Besides hearing of vice and misery, wo now hear 
of moral restraint as a check on population. 
“Of the preventive clidcks, that which is not 
followed by irregular gratifications may projK^rly 
be termed moral restraint ” (2nd ed., p. 11), 
Tlie author confesses in his preface that he had 
taken too gloomy a view of human nature in 
his first essay. Accordingly, in this second, 
an allowance is made tlirougliout for the in- 
fluence of moral restraint In the fourth book 
there- are tw’o chapters entholy devoted to 
this subject. He recommends a “virtuous 
celibacy,” a “prudential restraint,” a “period 
of delayed gratification,” the result of which, 
if generally adopted, would be (he thinks) that 


“all squalid poverty would be rem«>vtxi from 
society, or at least be confined to a very few who 
had fallen into misfortunes against nhich ua 
prudence or foresight could lu-ovidc ” (p. 495). 
Whatever may bo thought of the pcK'tihility of 
the general observance of suoh a rule of conduct, 
there is no doubt that iiaithia sincerely be- 
lieved that the chastity he nwininended “has 
the mest real and solid foundation in imture 
and reason, being apjuirently the only virtuims 
mean of avoiding the vice and inisi-ry which 
result from the principle of jiopulaibu” (i4 
p. 496). 

Apart from this intrcHlueiion of nwnd re- 
straint, the principles of the first essay remain 
unaltered. But the apjdication is ditierent 
Instead of very genonil illustrations, tliera lure 
now’ detailed descriptions of typisul savagi*, 
barbarian, and civilised countries, drawn from 
a wide range of authorilies. The.He occupy 
more than half of the book. The utopias of 
Godwin and Condoreet are diSmisswi in three 
short ’chapters (pp. 351-886), after whicli 
emigration and the jwr kwa are discussed, 
and the author slides into what may be called 
economics proper, the rektiona of wealth to 
wages, of commerce to agriculture, and the 
effects of bounties on corn. Various aspects 
of the prmoipla of popuktion, esiwcittUy its 
bearings on charity and on civil liberty, are 
then considered. With all its qualihcations of 
the thorny of the ffrst edition, thk second gave 
much offence by some indkexeet phmsii and 
illustrations. The solemn contmt of the 
matron and the maiden lady, to the advantag*’ 
of the latter, occurs in the second edition, pp. 
649-650; and disappeared afterwards. I’he 
famous jiassage, describing “nature’s mighty 
feast” and the uninvited guests, occur.s there loo, 
in connection with civil liberty (bk, iv. ch. vi 
p. 531). It involves a denial of the n*Jd to 
support, in the strict scuitu uf the word right; 
and, though it occurs only in this cHlition of the 
Essay, Malthus never abandoned the position 
maintained in it. He coiwidered thai our poor 
laws, in conceding the right, were “attempting 
to reverse the laws of nature.” Hence hi* pro- 
posal that public notice shouhl be gi\*en that no 
chibi born of any marriage taking phicfi after a 
year from the said notice, and no ilkgitira&t® 
child born two years from said notiw, sliould b© 
entitled to parish relief,— also that the clergy 
when comhicting tlie marriago service should 
call the attention of the husband to his obliga- 
tion to support his own childrm and tht 
w'rongfulness of hb marrying without a fair 
prospect of being able to supiant them (bk. iv, 
ch. vii. p. 538). Ho does not approve of the 
prohibition of marriage by the atete even where 
there is no such proa|»cct ; it is enough to leave 
ibolkh men to the “punishment providod by 
the laws of nature ” (p, 539), 

There was much op|>o8itloa to the vi«iw of 
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the essay. Many of the replies to it are largely 
rhetorical and do not concern ns here. Malthus 
disposed of his critics very temperately in the 
snceessive appendices to his various editions. 
The substantial soundness of his main positions 
is not disputed by economists now, and his 
influence on the study of statistics is admittedly 
great. The olfect of his essay and other works 
on general economic speculation will be con- 
sidered below. 

But the essay seems fairly open to the follow- 
ing comments. 

1. The necessity of food and the necessity 
of the instinct of sex, his two postulates, are 
not equally absolute. . . 

3. The gi'owth of population and the increase 
of food are not well illustrated by a mathemati- 
cal formula (geometrical and arithmetical ratio) 
which suggests greater exactness than the case 
allows. 

3. The expression “ tendency ” is not applic- 
able to the growth of population in the same 
sense as to the increase of food, Malthus admits 
this, but not perhaps with sufficient prominence 
and frequency. 

4. The periods of the doubling of population 
and of the doubling of food are stated too 
absolutely, in so far as the idea is sometimes 
conveyed that, without respect of climate, race, 
and country, the periods will he nearly the 
same for aU human beings, if only the moral, 
political, and social conditions are identical. 

5. Malthus often speaks as if population must 
always increase up to the limits of the food, as 
soon as those arc sufficient to secure the standard 
of living (cp. Traci on Tcni, p. 8). But such 
an instance as France shows that the standard 
may bo secured and yet no increase take place. 
Hence it is not evident now, whatever it was 
in his days, that all countries feel the pressure 
of population, except in the sense that all 
either exercise preventive checks or suffer from 
the positive, 

6. The argument of the biologists, expounded 
by Mr. Herbert SrENCEii, would show that 
possibly in the future the intellectual energies 
of man may grow at the expense of the sensual. 
The basis of this argument, however, is not 
very Arm (see Population). 

7. Malthus proposed late marriages as a 
remedy for over-population ; the neo-Malthusians, 
admitting the full force of his general argument, 
propose as a remedy early maniages with re- 
striction of family (see Biiadlaugel; James 
Mill ; Place). The name Malthusian in its 
widest sense is applied to all who recognise the 
existence and the need of any checks on popu- 
lation. 

The first achievement of Malthus was the 
exposition of the tlieoiy of population ; and 
his name has been associated so closely %vith this 
theory that, like Darwin’s, it has added a new 
adjective to the language of civilised peoples. 


His second achievement was his contribution to 
the economic doctrine of rent 
When the East India Company resolved in 
1806 to found a College at Haileybury (Hert- 
ford) for the preparation of their cadets, they 
made Malthus their first professor of history 
and political economy, and he began his duties 
at the opening of the college in 1807, continu- 
ing till his death in 1834. He twice appeared 
in print in defence of his college against the 
criticisms of Lord Grenville and others. He 
lived at Haileybury very contentedly arid in- 
dustriously, and was blessed with good physical 
health all his life. The pamphlet on the 
Nature a/nd Progress of Pent (1816) contains 
the substance of lectures delivered at Hailey- 
bury (see “Advertisement,” or preface, of the 
pamphlet). Malthus had intended to keep 
these notes till he could include them with 
others in a regular ti’eatise on political 
economy; but the agitation on corn duties, 
which was then at its height and had al- 
ready drawm from Mm one pamphlet, induced 
him to foUow it up by this other. In the first 
{Observations on the Effects of the Com La/ws, 
1814) he had stated the arguments for and 
against protection of agiicnltnie, holding the 
balance between the two opinions, but hinting 
that the political dependence caused by a free 
trade was a serious evil, and that agiiculture 
was more important than manufacture. In 
a third pamphlet {Qronnds of an O^pinton on 
the Policy of Pcstricting the P'n/portatim of 
Foreign Corn, 1815), he plainly advocated a 
temporary protection, to keep up prices in 
order to keep up high farming. Between the 
two others came the tract on Pmt^ of much 
more consequence than either. “The rent of 
land,” he says, “is that portion of the value 
of the whole produce which remains to the 
owner of the land after all the outgoings 
belonging to its cultivation, of whatever kind, 
have been paid, including tbe profits of the 
capital employed, estimated according to the 
usual and ordinary rate of the profits of agri- 
cultural stock at the time being.” This is the 
point towards which actual rents are constantly 
gravitating ; and the immediate cause of rent 
is the excess of price above cost of production. 
How is such excess possible ? It is not due, 
as Say and Buchanan tliink, to the monopoly 
of property, though the idea is sometimes 
countenanced by Adam Smite, but to three 
causes : (1) that the soil yields more than enough 
to suppor*t the cultivator ; (2) that the food 
and materials thus procured cause an increase 
of population in proportion to them ; and (3) 
that the fertile lands are comparatively scarce, 
(p. 8, cp. p. 10). Hence the paradox that “the 
cause of the high price of the necessaries of life 
above the cost of production is to be found in 
their abundance rather than their scarcity ” (p. 
13). In the case of real monopolies like choice 
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vineyimb, the supply tlota act raise up its own 
demand. It is othemae with agriculture* 
where a lessened fertility diminish^ the demand 
by diminishing the |>opuktion. On the other 
hand, where fertile lands aw to be had in 
abundance, as in the earlier periods of society 
or in the colonies (p. 17), the result is high 
wages and profits, but little or no rent. But 
the dbersities of soil make their effect felt as 
time goes on. <‘The aooumnlation of capital 
beyond the means of employing it on land of 
the greatest natural fertility and the greatest 
advantage of situation must necessarily lower 
profits, while the tendency of population to 
increase beyond the means of subsistence must, 
after a time, lower the wages of labour*’ (p. 17). 
The cost of production will thus fall ; but the 
value of the product will rise, and its rise 
creates an excess which is rent (p. 18). “The 
separation of rents as a kind of fixture upon 
lands of a certain quality is a law as invariable 
as the action of the principle of gi’avity.” Rents 
are thus due not to human artifice but to the 
laws of nature (p. 20). 

The rise and fall of rents are governed 
by the four causes of the diminution of cost of 
production — (1) accumulation of capital and 
consequent fall of profits ; (2) increase of 
population and consequent Ml of wages; (3) 
agricultural improvements and consequent 
diminution in the number of hands needed ; 
(4) increase in the price from increased demand, 
especially in a manufacturing nation, and 
consequent lowering in the propmiion of cost 
to price (p. 22). But these causes need not act 
together (p. 26, cp. p. 34). 

The general principle is true that “rents 
naturally rise as the difference between the 
price of produce and the cost of the instru- 
ments of production increases ” (p. 27). It is 
also true that “a progressive rise of rents 
seems to be necessarily connected with the 
progressive cultivation of new land and the 
progressive improvement of the old,” while 
“a fall of rents is as necessarily connected 
with the throwing of inferior land out of 
cultivation and the continued deterioration 
of the land of a superior quality ” (p. 32). It 
follows also that “the price of produce in 
every progi’essive country must be just about 
ev|ual to the cost of production on land of the 
poorest quality actually in use, or to the cost 
of raising additional produce on old land, 
which yields only the usual retixrns of agri- 
cultural stock with little or no rent” (p. 35, 
p. 36). “Com, in reference to the quantity 
actually produced, is sold at its necessary price 
like manufactures” (p. 39). It .is as with 
machinery in manufactures ; when improve- 
ments are introduced but not carried out 
universally, the employers of the improved 
machines will reap surplus profits (cp. p. 55 
note), the manufactured article being demanded 


in greater quantities than the improved machmen 
can supply, ami the price being aecordingly 
fixed by the cost of produeing the article 
by means of the old fashioned ones (op. pp. 
37-39, 41, 45). 

The Law of Dlmixishino Rinu'UNs was 
thus clearly formulateil in this tract on rent. 
Though logically implied in the theory of 
population, it was not expre.ssly stated in the 
essay of 1798 ; there are hints of it (e.spccially 
p. 46 for extensive cultivation, pp. 90 and 
107 note for intensive, cp. 186-16S). The 2nd 
edition of the essay (1803^ is somewhat clearer 
on the subject (p. 5 tor intensive, p. 7 ex- 
tensive, cp. the comment on AximRsox, p. 
472). The essay dhi not contain the author’s 
mature views on rent till its 5th edition 
(1817). These views apjHSjar also, as might 
bo expected, in the ibriV/mf Ecmmmj (1820 
and 1836). They were very little affecte<i by 
the long correspondence of ]MaIthu.s with 
Ricardo on the subject, still less by the 
public criticisms of the latter and of M‘Culloch, 
Ton-ens, and many others. The view of 
Malthus that agricultural improvements raised 
rents has on the whole Imjcu Justifial by ex- 
perience rather than Ricardo's to the contrary 
effect. 

The bearing of the law of iwpulation on 
wages is so close that this subject occupied the 
thoughts of Malthus from the first. He ob- 
serves (Essay, 1798, p. 36), that “ the want of 
freedom in the market of labour, whioh occurs 
more or less in all communities, either froju 
parish laws or the more general cause of the 
facility of combination among the rich, and 
its dilHculty among the poor, operate, s to 
prevent the price of labour from rising at the 
natural period, and keeps it down some time 
longer, perhaps till a year of .scarcity, when 
the clamour is too loud and the ne<?essity too 
apparent to be resisted.” “ It must have risen 
long before, but from an unjust con.spiracy ” of 
the ricli {ih. p. 36). He starts therefore with 
no class prejudices in favour of the employer ; 
but his “principle of |K)pulatio!t ” fomjwls 
him to believe that “no possible form of 
society could prevent the almost ciuistant 
action of misery upon a great }>art of mankind 
if in a state of inequality, and upon all if all 
were equal ” (p. 36). Even thougli an English 
labourer does not marry without reflection, or 
at the earliest possible age, he does so soon 
enough and improvidently enough to fmd his 
children more sickly than those of the richer 
classes. The healthine».s of a c<»untry life is 
proverbial ; yet “the lads who drive ploughs 
are very rarely seen with any appearance of 
calves to their legs” (p, 73), Combination it- 
self, which, he allows, might quite jwssibly 
secure a shorter day's labour (of 6 or 7 hours) to 
the labourers without prejudice to production 
(p. 298, cp. p. 301), would hardly stand against 
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the necessities of the poorest. “Those that 
had large families would naturally be desirous 
of exchanging two hours more of their labour 
for an ampler quantity of subsistence,” and it 
would be “a violation of the first and most 
sacred property that a man possesses to 
attorn] )t by positive institutions to interfere 
with his command over his own labour” 
(p. 299), 

Real wages (“the comforts of the labouring 
poor”) depend on the “funds destined for 
the maintenance of labour and will be very 
exactly in proportion to the rapidity of this 
increase ” (p. 305), but Adam Smith was wrong 
in supposing that whatever increases “the 
revenue or stock of a society ” increases these 
funds. It is not so unless the additional 
revenue is convertible into a proportional 
quantity of food ; and this last is true in agri- 
culture but not in manufacture (p. 306 seq.). 

A rise of wages caused by an extension of 
manufacture will be merely nominal if there is 
no proportional increase of provisions (p. 307), 
for then the price of provisions will rise and 
the real wages remain as they were before. 
Importation can never in a large country like 
ours be sufficiently great to prevent this (p. 311). 
Hence Maltlius thinks Dr. PniCE might have 
plausibly supported his view of the depopula- 
tion of England by arguing that the increased 
trade and manufacture created no new supplies 
of food, and therefore provided for no increased 
numbers (pp. 312, 313). In thisrespect Malthus 
is physiocratic (p. 827) ; and, in the first essay 
at least, lie siq)poses wages to bo close to the 
physical necessaries of life, and the most 
important of these to be bread. Ho is con- 
sistently physiocratic too in reckoning manu- 
facture unproductive to society in comparison 
with agriculture (p. 333), though often very 
remarkably productive to individuals (p. 334). 
In later works he makes much more ample 
allowance for the difference between a high 
and a low standard of living, as affecting 
wages and population. 

His maturer views of wages were developed 
with constant reference to the rival theories 
of RiOAiino. Malthus refused to consider mere 
necessaries “the natural price of labour” ; that 
is a “ most unnatural ” price, for it implies 
a stationary society and standard of comforts. 
The true definition of natural wages is “that 
price which in the actual circumstances of the 
society is necessary to occasion an average 
supply of labourers, sufficient to meet the 
average demand ” (Pol, Boon., 1820, p, 247). 
The market rate is sometimes above and 
sometimes Below this point. The resources 
of the country and the demand for labour 
may increase ; and then the rate of wages goes 
up, and the habits of the people will he 
probably so affected that a higher standard of 
comfort will he adopted ; or they may stand 
VOL. II. 


still or decrease, and the rate go down and 
the standard of comfort he lowered. A high 
standard of comfort is the effect as i^well as the 
cause of high wages {ih. pp. 248-249, 256-257). 
The standard is now so complex that happily 
wages do not depend wiiolly on the price of 
corn (Pol, Bcon., 1820, p. 291). By high and 
low wages Malthus does not mean, like Ricardo, 
a high or low proportion to profits, but a 
greater or a less command of the comforts of 
life {ih. pp. 91, 326, 327, 214 n. etc.). 

The relation of wages to capital (defined as 
“ that particular portion ” of material wealth, 
“which is destined to be employed with a 
view to profit,” Pol. Bcon., 1820, p. 293) is not 
regarded as one of simple dependence ; the 
demand for labour depends not only on capital 
but on revenue (pp. 248, 261, 301 n.). Here 
as elsewhere Malthus objects to the Ricardian 
neglect of “ demand ” and exclusive attention 
to “supply.” Nevertheless he allows that the 
proportion which capital, whether fixed or cir- 
culating (p. 261) bears to labour has a very im- 
portant influence both on wages and profits 
(pp. 301, 802). He did not formulate the 
theory of a Wages Fund ; hut he was tc 
some extent the cause of it (see especially Pol. 

1820, pp. 301 seq., a good example of 
the abstract or deductive method). He even 
states that “if the market were comparatively 
understocked with labour, the landlords and 
capitalists w^ould be obliged to give a larger 
share of the produce to each workman. Every 
effort to ameliorate the lot of the poor 
generally, that has not this tendency, is 
perfectly futile and childish. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that the knowledge and 
prudence of the poor themselves are absolutely 
the only means by W'hich any improvement 
in their condition can he effected. They are 
really the arbiters of their own destiny ; and 
what others can do for them is like the dust 
of the balance compared with what they can 
do for themselves ” (p. 306). 

But profits do not depend, as Ricardo 
supposes, purely on the cost of obtaining the 
labourer’s necessaries, any more than the value 
in exchange of commodities generally depends 
wholly on their cost in labour. Ricardo takes 
demand as constant, and explains all values by 
the cost of their supply (pp. 308-11, etc. j hut 
see Ricardo). 

Malthus differed from what he called the 
new school of political economy (see Quarterly 
Review, January 1824), meaning Ricardo and 
his followers M'Culloch and James Mill, in ' 
regard to their three main principles. The 
first was that the natural or normal value, in 
exchange, of a commodity is determined by its 
cost, and that its cost means labour. The 
second, that demand affects values very little or 
not at all. The third, that profits are deter- 
mined not by competition of capitalists but 
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by th© fertility of tii© least fertile land which 
it is worth while to onltifate. Thus i& value 
proftta play so smaE a part that they may he 
ni^lected. Malthus ^[uestioas aE three of these 
propositlona. Cost, or as he prefers to say, the 
<‘oouditioas of supply,” inoludos a reference to 
demand and supply; “natural prices” are 
regulated by the ordinary and average relation 
of the demand to the supply ” instead of their 
extraordinary and accidental relations {Political 
Mwmmy^. 1820, p. 84). Profits also must 
enter into the conditions ; and the “ varying 
quickness of their returns ” is of importance in 
the determination of prices {ib. p. 88, op. Tract 
m Value^ p. 1 2 n.). ‘ ‘ The articles which were of 
a nature to require a long preparation would bo 
comparatively very scarce, and w'ould have a 
great exchangeable value in proportion to the 
quantity of labour which had actually been 
employed upon them, and on the capital 
necessary to their production” (ih, p. 89). The 
varying proportions of fixed capital entering 
into different commodities wore recognised by 
Eicardo himself as requiring a qualification of 
his principle p. 90, see Ricaedo). 

Malthus attached gi-eat importance to the 
search after a measure of value ; and the luke- 
warmness, as well as scepticism, of Eicardo 
on the subject is partly explained by the fact 
that Eicardo had not a “historical mind.” 
Malthus -was anxious to have a key to the 
interpretation of economic history, especially 
the statistics of prices and wages in past times, 
and particularly since 1790. In his FoliticaZ 
Mconomy (1820) he thought that a mean 
between corn and labour was the measure he 
desired (pp. 182, 133), except for com itself, 
of which the best measure was the labour 
commanded. In his tract on the Maamr& of 
Valw (1823) he confesses that he was wrong 
(p. 23 n.) and that labour alone is the true 
measure.” He quotes Ricardo’s dictum “in 
all countries and at all times profits depend 
on the quantity of labour requisite to provide 
necessaries for the labourers on that land or 
TOth that capital which yields no rent,” only 
to deduce from it the constant value of labour 
(Fahte, p. 29 n.) ; and thinks that if the value 
of labour be constant, labour is capable of being 
used as a measure of all other values (cp. pp. 30, 
31). ‘‘ The labour worked up in a commodity 

could not in many cases be ascertained without 
considerable difficulty ; but the labour which 
it will command is always open and palpable” 
(p. 54 n.). This was Adam Smith’s doctrine, 
though he was not always consistent, Mal- 
thus may be more consistent, but he was hardly 
more successful in the practical application 
of labour as a measure of value, fecardo's 
attitude of suspense and scepticism seems justi- 
fied. In our own time Professor Marshall (Gold 
and Silver Commission, evidence, December 
1887, final report, pp. 1, 3) uses labour as a 


measure of the value of gold, Imfc titles not put 
it forward as a univorsal measure. 

It was obvious, of course, that the precious 
metals had no constant value, ; and the iiucstion 
of the changes in the value of gold and .^iher was 
prcs.sed on the attention of all economiNts at the 
epoch of the groat war. The Ihietuations of 
general prices from the war ami of corn from the 
seasons were complicated by variations due to 
the state of the currency, and especially to the 
suspension of cash payments authorixetl in 1797 
and continued till 1821. An ecomnnist wlio 
Inui lived through the first two decades of the 
new century would nece.'tsarily bo expected to 
have an opinion ahotit the cause of the high 
price of food in 1800, about the effect of the 
CoNTiNENTAn SYSTEM 1806-12, about the tlia- 
appearanco of guinea'? in those time.?, about 
the Bullion Cominitteu 1810 Brinios' 
Oo.MMnTBE, Eepokt of), and about a “general 
glut ” after the war. 

From the end of 1808 the foreign exchanges 
had become very unfavourable to tiiis country, 
and the bullion committee reported in 1810 
that this low state of the continental ex- 
chango.s, together with the higlj price of bnlliou, 
measured in notes, was cau-sed by “an cxcc.s3 
in the paper circulation,” duo originally to the 
suspension of cash jmyments. Malthus and 
Ricardo agreed with this conclusion, but 
differed about the general relation of currency 
to the exchanges. Rioanlo considered that 
“ the exixxrtation of the ooin is caused by its 
cheapness, and is not the effect but the cause 
of an unfavourable balance ”( Iforto, p. 268), 
Malthus thinks, on the contrary, tlmt the 
unfavourable balance might be due to purely 
commercial causes, of whicli the exportation 
of gold and silver would be only the effect, A 
view very like Ricardo’s has been maintained 
by Professor Marshall before the Gold and Silver 
Commission {EoUkim^ final report, December 
1887 and January 1888, pp. 11, 48-50); but 
economists have not yet reached unanimity on 
the subject. 

In regard to the apparent general glut that 
followed the war, it was the view of Malthus 
(see PolUiml Emmiiyf 1820) that a general 
over-production had really occurred, am! wta 
the explanation of general low prices ; a certain 
amount of luxurious living was, he thought, 
really good for trade. Consumption must 
keep pace with production ; in England in 
his day the latter seemoti to him to have 
outstripped the former. J. B. Say (LoUres a 
M. MaithtiSf 1820), Ricardo, and James Mill 
were no doubt right in |>omting out that 
general could not mean univeiml, for supply 
involves denmnd. But they were wrong in 
leaving the impression that |»rticukr cases of 
over-production could never be numerous enough 
to cause any wide distress ; and it seems fair 
to say that the theory of population can bear 
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to be applied on tbe one side or the other with 
equal plausibility. 

The theory of population remained after all 
the greatest achievement of Malthus ; and this 
notice of him may be fitly concluded by some 
account of his applications of it to the poor 
law. 

“To remedy the frequent distresses of the 
common people/’ he wrote in 1798, “the poor 
laws of England have been instituted ; but it 
is to be feared that though they may have 
alleviated a little the intensity of individual 
misfortune, they have spread the general evil 
over a much larger surface.” He adds that 
it is often remarked with surprise that, not- 
withstanding the immense sum, nearly three 
millions, that is annually collected for the 
poor in England, there is still so much 
distress among them. “Some think that the 
money is embezzled, others that the church 
wardens and overseers consume the greater 
part of it in dinners. All agree that some- 
how or other it must be very ill managed” 
(JUssay, p. 74). But, if there were a rate of 
IBs. in the £1 instead of 4s., the case would 
not be materially dilferent. If wages were 
from Is. 6d. a day made up to 5s., the 
labourers, it might be said, could then eat 
meat every day. But the transference of 
3s. 6d. to every labourer would not increase 
the stock of meat, but by increasing the number 
of buyers would simply raise the price. If it 
caused more cattle-rearing, there would be less 
corn -growing, and corn would rise (pp. 75, 76). 
“ When subsistence is scarce in proportion to 
the number of people, it is of little consequence 
whether the lowest members of the society 
possess Is. 6d. or 5s. They must at aU 
events be reduced to live upon the hardest 
fare and in the smallest quantity.” Moreover, 
there would on the first receipt of the additional 
wages bo less inclination for work and a gi'eater 
impulse to an increase of numbers (pp, 76, 77). 
“1 cannot by means of money raise a poor 
man and enable him to live much better 
than he did- before without proportionably 
depressing others in the same class” (p. 79). 
The poor laws tend to increase population 
without increasing the food, and they decrease 
the share of the industrious poor for the benefit 
of the pauper (pp. 83, 84). They diminish both 
the power and the will to save among the 
common people (p. 87). It is good for society 
that dependent poverty should be held dis- 
graceful (p. 85). The very possibility of falling 
back upon parish relief removes a strong 
motive for providence and for avoidance of the 
ale-house (pp. 88,89). In order to give an assist- 
ance to some which is a doubtful blessing to 
them, we subject the whole of our people to “a 
set of grating, inconvenient, and tyrannical laws 
totally inconsistent with the genuine spirit of the 
constitution” (p. 92) namely, the laws of settle- 
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ment. It is not good to “force population” 
as Pitt’s bill of 1796 seemed to do. There is 
no real gain to the public from the resulting 
low wages (p. 134, cp, p. 94). 

Such was the strain of reasoning in the first 
essay ; and it recurs in the later writings. The 
tract on the high price of provisions (1800) 
contends that the high price is mainly due not 
to over-issues of the country banks but to the 
attempt of the poor-law authorities to increase 
the allowances in aid of wages, so as to overtake 
the price of corn, — an attempt which caused 
the poor to compete with the rich in raising the 
price still further. The dealers were not at 
fault ; by keeping their supplies till prices were 
liighest they furnished supplies when they were 
most needful ; and, after all, the high price has 
been a real benefit conferred on us for once by 
the poor laws. So many more of our fellow- 
citizens have been made by it to feel the effects 
of the scarcity and economise, that the stock of 
food has gone farther than it would otherwise 
have done, the farmers have been encouraged to 
add to the supply by extended cultivation, and 
the merchants by importation (High JPriee, pp. 
19, 20). That at such a time, too, it would be 
impossible to leave the poor simply to shift for 
themselves, he does not expressly concede till 
the 3rd ed. of his essay (1806, vol. ii. p. 169). 
Otherwise the tract of 1800 may be said to have 
been incorporated in the essay without change. 
The remarks on the part played by the issues 
of the country banks are expanded. Coming 
first as an elfect of the rising prices, the issues 
became in their turn a cause of them (see 
2nded. pp. 402-403 ; 7th, p. 299 ; Mgh Price, 
pp. 23-24). 

In the 2nd ed. (1803) of the essay, and all 
the later ones, the poor laws take a much 
larger place than before. More stress is laid 
on the impossibility of their requirements. 
He had said (1st ed. pp. 98, 99) : “We tell the 
common people that, if they will submit to a 
code of tyrannical regulations, they shall never 
be in want. They do submit to these regula- 
tions. They perform their part of the contract ; 
but we do not, nay cannot, perform ours ; and 
thus the poor sacrifice the valuable blessing of 
liberty and receive nothing that can be called 
an equivalent in return.” In the 2nd ed. (bk. 
iii. ch. vi.), he shows this in detail of the 
promise to find work, quoting Defoe and 
Eden. He quotes Hanway and Howlett to 
show thegreat mortality of parish children, whose 
protection (be it remembered) was the object 
of the first Eaotoey Act (1802), and concludes 
“that the poor laws have destroyed many 
more lives than they have preserved ” (p. 416). 
Moreover, though marriage is encouraged by 
the poor laws, it is hindered by the deficiency 
of cottages and the reluctance of the land- 
holders to build new ones (bk. iii. ch. vi, 3rd ed. 
vol. ii, p. 182). 
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The proposal of Malthns for the abolition of 
the |>oor laws has been already mentioned. 
He would rely on private charity, and he sees 
(2nd ed. p. 540) that “the only difliciilty 
would be to restrain the hand of benevolence 
from assisting those in distress in so liberal a 
manned as to encourage indolence and want of 
foresight in others" (fi.). He is stern in 
allowing the sins of the parents to he visited 
on the children (p, 643). The parish support 
of* deserted children multiplies the desertions 
(p. 541). What we ought to encourage is family 
affection and the self-reliance and responsibility 
of the head of the family. To force a man to 
marry, however, as is done hy some parishes 
after a case of seduction, is to add evil to evil 
(p. 542). 

If the poor laws were removed, the English 
people would show, even more strongly than 
before, their “spirit of industry and foresight." 
Without the general prevalence of the “ strong 
desire of bettering their own condition” the 
poor laws woxxld have ruined them in time 
past (pp. 645-546). But Malthus recognised 
that abolition must be gradual. “ I should bo 
sorry to see any legislative regulation founded 
on the plan I have proposed till the higher and 
middle classes of society were generally con- 
vinced of its necessity, and till the poor them- 
selves could be made to understand that they 
had purchased , their right to a provision by 
law, by too great and extensive a sacrifice of 
their liberty and happiness ” {Loiter to Whit- 
bread, 1807, pp. 6, 7), One valuable prepara- 
tion would be popular education, especially if 
it included among its subjects political economy 
{Essay, bk. iv. cb. ix.). Malthus is at all times 
unwilling “ to push general principles too far ” 
(2nd ed. p. 418), and he is patriotic and states- 
manlike, Though he sent nothing to the press 
that is not connected either with political 
economy or with his college, he was a man of 
wide reading, varied tastes, and not simply a 
man of one idea. He was genial and hospit- 
able, and made no private enemies. Sydney 
Smith, Harriet Martineau, and Mackintosii 
are loud in his praise, Thomas Love Peacock 
who satirises his views in Melincourt (1818) 
treats “Mr. Fax" with a good -nature and 
respect entirely withheld from M'CuUoch 
(“ MacQuedy ”) in Crotchet Gmile (1831). 

The popular notion of his person was for a 
long time even more inaccurate than of his 
writings. “ Ho economist of the first rank has 
been so utterly misrepresented " (Prof. Nichol- 
son, Pol Mon., i. p. 175, 1893). He was not 
without honour, however, in his lifetime. He 
was Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the 
Royal Society of Literature, a foreign member 
of the Institut, and of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences. He helped to found the Political 
Economy Club and the Statistical Society. His 
oook on Population was translated into nearly 


all European languages, and Imh probably 
received more refutations than any othei 
economical work whatsoever. ^ 

The Crisis, 1797 (not published).— on 
Papulation (see above), 1798, 8vo (anonymmis). — 
An Investit/ation of the Oaise of the Present JJigh 
Price of Provisions, ISOO, 8vo (annuyinous), — jia 
Essay on the Principle of Populatmh ora Vim 
of its Past anti Present Ejfedstm Human Happi- 
ness, with an Inquiry into our Prospers respeding 
the Ihiture Renmrti or Mitigatum of the Kvils 
which it occasions, hy T. E. iffalthius, 4to, 1803.— 
The same, 3rd ed. in 2 vols. 8vo, 1806, iiudiuhng 
an appendix with rfplb's to eiiftes, The ap- 
pendix was also printed separately in 4tti. - 

A Letter to Whithr-vil A>f„ .1/./*,, fin 

his proposed Bill for the Amendment of the Poor 
Laws, 8vo, 1807 (March), — Pssn/on Popuintinn., 
4th ed. in 2 vols. Svo, 1807 (same as 3rdb— 
Review of Newenham’s liajuiry into the Pepiihi. 
tion of Ireland, hdinfnmjh Beriew, duly 1808, and 
probably the Isfc part of a sinulur revi«‘w of same 
author, April 1809.— ileview of Mushet. Blake, 
Huskisson, Ricardo, Bes.iiuiuet, on the Depre- 
ciation of paper currency, Edinhunjh lieview, 
Febniary 1811 . — Letter to Mrd Hrmrille m 
the East India Cols EstaUishment fin" the Eduea- 
tion of their Civil Aermnis, 18Vti.-—()th<ten'ttiums 
on the Ejects of the Corn Ijtm and of a Rise or 
Fall in the Price of Com m the Ayrindiure and 
Qemeral Wealth of the Country, 1814 (drd ed, 
1815 ). — Inquiry into the Nature and I*rffress 
of Rent ami the Prindpltshy which it is retptkied 
(February), 1815.— T/se Crounds qf an (Opinion 
on the Policy of MstricHng the Impnwtathn (>f 
Foreign Com, intended as an Appendix to 
Ohsermiions on the Com Laws (February), 1815.— 
Stdtmenis respecting the East Irniia Crileye, wiili 
an Appeal to Facts in Refutation qf the Charges 
lately brought against in the Court of Proprittors 
(January), 1817, a reply to Joseph Hume and 
Randle Jackson ; a skilful defence of Hailcyhury 
College . — Essay on Population, 5th ed, in 3 vols. 
8vo (January), 1817, the additions k*ing also, as 
before, printed separately, umler the title “ Addi- 
tions to the 4th and former editions of an Mm.y 
on the Principle of Populatim,'* 1817 (preface 
dated 7th June ). — Principles of PoUikal Economy 
considered with a view to their Prttctiml Applica- 
tion (April), 1820 (Preface dated lat Becamkr 
1819. — Review of Godwin’s Inquiry concerning 
the Power of Increase in the numbers of Mankind, 
Edinburgh Review, July 1821 (authorship not 
certain }.— Measure of Value stated and illus- 
trated with an Application of it to Pie AUemtions 
in the Value of the Engiwh Currency since 
1790 (April), 1823. — Review of Thomas Tooke’s 
Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices 
of the Last Tiiirty Years, Quarterly Mevkuh April 
1823. — Review of the Kssay (by M'Culloch) on 
Political Economy in the 'Supplement to the 4th, 
5th, and 6th editions of the Encydopmiia Mrit- 
annica, Qmrterly Rmew, January 1824.— Article 
on Population in above, Supplement, 1824.— Paper 
contributed to the Transactions of fhe Royal 
Mcieiy of Literature : “On the Measure of the Con- 
ditions necessary to the Supply of Commodities ” 
(4th May), 1825.--JS’May on Population, 6tb ed. 
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2 vols. 8vo, 1826 (‘'‘Advertisement” dated 2nd 
January), the last ed. pnhlished in the author’s 
lifetime. — Evidence before Sfelect Committee of 
House of Commons on Emigration, Third Report^ 
pp. 311-327 {5th May), 1827. — Dejinitions in 
Political Economy preceded hy an Inquiry into 
the rules which ought to guide Political Economists 
in the Definition and Use of their Term, with 
R&narhs on the Deviation from these rules in their 
writings, post 8vo, 1827. (A criticism of Adam 
feraith, J. B. Say, Eicardo, James Mill, M'Culloch, 
and Samuel Bailey). The later ed. by Cazenove is 
garbled. — Paper contributed to the Trans, of the 
Roy. Soc. of Literature : “On the Meaning which 
is most usually and most correctly attached to the 
term Value of Commodities ” (7th Nov.), 1827.-— 
Letters to Professor W, N. Senior on the Sulyect 
of kis Lectures on Populaticm (letters dated 23rd 
and 31st March), printed with said lectures 1829. 
— A Summary View of the Principle of Popular 
tim, containing the gist of article on “ Population ” 
in Supp. to Ency. Brit, 1830. — Principles of 
Political Economy considered with a view to their 
Practical Application, 2ud ed. with considerable 
adds, from author’s own MS., and original memoir 
(by Otter, Bishop of Chichester), 1836. — There 
may still be in existence — (1) The Crisis; (2) 
The letters to Eicardo corresponding to the series 
mentioned below (3) Notes of his lectures at 
Haileybury. He had thoughts of converting one 
course at least (on Adam Smith) into a book (see 
Ricardo’s Letters, p. 56). One set of student’s 
notes (taken c. 1830) exists, hut adds little to our 
knowledge of Malthus. A 7th ed. of the Essay 
was published hy Reeves and Turner (1872), and 
a new ed. with biography, etc., Ward and Lock, 
1890, ed. G. T. Bettany. Parallel chapters from 
1st and 2nd eds. of the Essay are given in Mac- 
millan’s Economic Classics (ed. Prof. W. J. 
Ashley), Malihm, 1895. 

[A good portrait is given with j;he art. Malthus 
in Diet de VJ^con. Pot, 1852 ; those in the Petite 
BMiothlque i^conomique, 1889, and Dr. Drysdale’s 
Life of Malthm, 1889, are inferior. — Bonar (J.), 
Medthv^ and his Work, 1885 ; Philosophy and 
PolUicod Economy (1898). — Bagehot, W., Econo- 
mical Studies, 1880. — Cannan, E., Theories of 
Production and Distribution, 1776-1848 (1893). — 
Cairnes, J. E., Logical Method of Pol. Eoomrmy, 
2ud. ed. (1875). — Comte, Charles, La Vie et les 
Travaicx de Malthus (Acad, des Sciences morales et 
politiques, 28 Dec. 1836). — “Hans Ferdy” (A. 
Meyerhof), Beschrankung der Kindermhl, 1894. — 
Held, A., Ewei BUeJier mr sozialen Qeschichie 
Englands, 1881.— -Hollander, J. H., “Concept of 
Marginal Rent” {Quart Jour, of Boon., Jan. 
1895). — ^Gamier, Joseph, Du Principe dela Pop^i- 
lation (1857). — John, Ih-of. V., Die Jilngste Ent- 
wicJcelung der Bmblherungs iheorie (Intern. Con- 
gress of Demography), (Vienna), 1887. — Keynes, 
J. N., Scope and Method of Pot Econ. (1904). — 
Kautsky, K., Einfiusz der Volksvermekrung auf 
■den Fortschritt — Lebreclit, V., II Malthusismo ei 
Problend Sociali (1893). — Leser, Prof. E., Unter- 
euchungen zicr QescMchte der Eational-blwnomie, 


1 One, and only one of the series lias been found in 
the M'Cullocli collection, Bnt. Mus., and published by 
Or. Hollander. It is dated 11th August 1823. 


1881 . — Malthus Drei Schriften uber Getreide^Ue 
(1896).— Mill, J. S., Pot Econ., 1848, and Auto- 
biography, 1873. — Payne, J. 0., History qf the 
Family of Malthus (1890). — Soetbeer, Heinrich, 
Stdlung der Sozialisten mr Malthusischen Bevdlk- 
erungslehre — Ricardo, Works, passim, and 
Letters of Ricardo to Malthus, 1810-23 (1887). 
— Smissaert, H. B., Oterzicht der Bevolkingsleer 
ran Malthus, 1879. (A good analysis of the whole 
essay). — Toynbee, A., Industrial Revolution, 1884. 
— Patten, Prof. S. N., Malthus and Ricardo, 1889. 
See also the French and German dictionaries. 
Malthus is noticed in almost every general treatise 
on political economy.] j. b, 

MALTHUSIANISM. See Malthus. 
MALYNES, Geeaiid he (early 17tli 
century), merchant, was born at Antwerp of 
English parentage. About 1586 he was a 
commissioner of trade in the low countries. 
He came to London and was frequently con- 
sulted on commercial questions hy the privy 
council in the reigjis of Elizabeth and James 
I. He wms an assay master at the mint. 
With William Cockayne he obtained a patent 
to supply farthings, April 1613, but in a 
petition addressed from the Fleet prison, com- 
plained six years later that he had been 
ruined by being paid in his own coins, Among 
his projects was one for a system of state 
pawnbroking. He was called upon by the 
standing commission on trade for evidence on 
the state of the coinage, and published the 
following pamphlets in course of a controversy 
with Ed. Mlsseldbn (q.v.). 

The Maintenance of Free Trade acc<yrding to the 
essential parts of trafilque, namely, commodities, 
mmeys, and exchange of moneys by bills of ex- 
changes for other countries, or an answer to a 
Treatise qf Free Trade, or the meanes to make 
trade flourish, lately published [by Ed. Misselden], 
London, 1622, 12mo. — Commodities are the body, 
money the soul, aud exchange the faculty of the 
soul. “All the causes of the decay of trade are 
almost all of them comprised in one, which is the 
want of money” (p. 104 ), — The Centre of the 
Circle of Commerce : Or a Rfutation of a Treatise 
entitled the Circle of ComrMree or the Balance of 
Trade, also directed against Misselden, appeared 
in 1623, 4to. His chief point is that his opponent 
did not consider the “ predominant part of trade,” 
“viz. the mistery of exchange.s," “showing his 
maine scope to be, to have the moneys of the 
realme inhauncecl, and the foreine coyne to be 
currant at an equall value,” 

By far the most remarkable work of Malynes 
was — A Treatise of the Canker of England’s 
Commonwealth, divided into three parts ; wherein 
the author, imitating the rule of good pMsitions, 
first, declareth the disease; secondarily, sheweth 
the efficient cause tlureof; lastly, a remedy for the 
same, Lend., 1601, l6mo. In this publication 
Malynes argues that the disease is the decrease 
of our wealth by (1) transportation of money 
or bullion ; (2) selling our home commodities 
too cheap ; (8) buying foreign commodities too 
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dear. All this wsaults in th» overbalancing of 
our exports by onr Imports; and tbe cause of 
this overbalance Malynes shows to be the abuse 
of the money exchange between England and 
other countries. He insists that “gain is the 
cause of exportation of our monies,” as the 
result of which home prices fall and foreign 
prices rise. Alter giving a description of the 
foreign exchar^, the anthor proposes as remedy : 
(1) the exchange for all places to be kept at a 
certain price ; (2) higher customs to be placed 
on imports and paid by the foreigner ; (3) the 
transport of bullion to be prohibited. His leading 
idea was tibat public authority alone could fix 
the terms of exchange and even the valne of 
money, quite irrespective of the cost of the 
precious metals. He strongly urged the bullion- 
ist policy. 

AamiJ George for JSngland, AllegoricaUg De- 
8crii)ed (R. Field, Lond,, 1601, 8vo), is an account 
of the social evils in the state. “This dragon,” 
Maiyues says, in his preface to the reader, “is 
‘fcenus politicum,’ his two wings are ‘nsura 
palliata* and ‘usura explicata,* and ‘Ms tails 
unconstant cambium.’ The virgin is the king’s 
treasure. The champion S- George is the king’s 
authority.” 

He also published Englanffs Vim in the Un- 
masking of tm Paradoxes (by Be Malestroict) ; 
with a, rejplieation unto the answer of Ifaister 
J. JBodine (Loud., 1608, 12rao). — Lex Mereatoriay 
a compendious collection containing the sea laws 
of Edward III., the Hanse sea laws, and certain 
books treating of merchants’ accounts and the law 
merchant (bond., 1622, foL; 1629, fob; 1636-51, 
foL; 1653, 1665, 1656, 1660, foL; 1686, fol.).— 
The Commonwealth of Bees, rejpresented by Mr, 
G, Malynes by way of a digression in his great 
book called Lex Mercatoria, 1655, 4;to. 

[See English Ea.blt Economic Histobt).— 
Diqt of Nat. Biogr., vol. xxxvi., pp. 9-11.] 

A.L. 

MAITAGEMEHT, Payment eok. See 

Eabningr oe Management. 

MAHOHESTER SCHOOL, The. The 
group of ideas comprehended in the tonn 
“Manchester school” has for its centre and 
source the doctrine of free trade derived from 
Adam Smith. The illustrious Scotchman, 
indeed, declared that to expect that the doc- 
trine would ever become a practice in the 
United Kingdom was as absurd as to expect 
the establishment of a Utopia. The principal 
gi'ound of his scepticism was the political power 
of the protected interests — of manufacturers 
chiefly, who, he said, were formidable to the 
government, and who, upon occasion, were 
accustomed to overawe the legislature. The 
course of events has shovm that, in England 
at all events, the power of the monopolists has 
not been so insurmountable, an obstacle to the 
progress of free trade as Adam Smith antici- 
pated. This fact is traccsible to the influence 
of the Manchester school. The Wealth of 
Naiiom was published in 1776, and its teach- 
ings were apparently unheeded for many years. 


But the leaven was silently working, and before 
the end of the century it had taken possession 
of the mind of Mr. Pitt, wlnmo policy dfiring 
his prime ministry, from 1783 to 1801, was 
visibly influenced by the book, which ho read 
diligently. To it may he aserilied, with some 
confidence, tho portion of the Act of Union with 
Ireland (1800) providing for tho abolition in 
1820 of all customs duties between Great 
Britain and Ireland. In the latter year the 
policy of free trade was for the first time boldly 
advocated, as the basis of a comprehensive 
fiscal reform, in tho famous petition to parlia- 
ment of tlio morchnnt.s of London, drawn by 
Thomas Tooke (sec MEiiniAXTs’ rKrirrox). 
This was almost immediately followed i»y a 
similar petition from the chamber of commeroe 
of Edinburgh. Tho presentation of these docu- 
ments led to the apjvointment of a select 
committee of the House of Commons, and 
its report, published on 18th June 1820, was 
in harmony with the argument and jn’ayer of 
tho petitions. The investigations and conclu- 
sions of the committee were not entirely abor- ■ 
tivo, for they were the cause of the tariff re- 
forms initiated in 1825 by HrsKissoN, who, 
with Mr. Gladstone, tho father of the Eight 
Hon. W. R. Gladstone, had shared in its 
labours. Meanwhile one retrograde step had 
been taken. In 1819 the provision for the 
complete liberation of trade between Great 
Britain and Ireland was abandoned by an act 
extending the then existing customs arrange- 
ments for a further period of twenty years, but 
reducing the duties by one-fourtli at the end 
of every five years. 

In 1820 the Manchester chamber of com- 
merce was founded, or rather reconstituted, lor 
it had previously existed under the title of 
the Commercial Society, established in 1794, 
the minutes of which are still preserved. One 
of the first acts of the new body was to protest 
against this backward step “as an infraction 
of the act of union, and an unnecessary con* 
timianee of restrictions highly iiyurious to l»th 
countries.” The protest, which was put forward 
by deputation to government and by iwtition to 
parliament, was, after some delay, successful. 
Thenceforward opinions in favour of the aban- 
donment of protection gained a pennanent hold 
upon the minds of leading merchants and manu- 
facturers in Manchester, and found expression 
almost every year at tho chamber of commerce. 
Ill particular, import duties on foreign grain were 
tho subject of strong condemnation, on the 
ground that they raised tho cost of food and re- 
stricted trade with foreign countries. Towards 
the close of 1838 the agitation culminated in a 
broad and emphatic denunciation by thechamber 
of the policy of protection, Richard Cobden 
taking the le^ing part in this act. Immediately 
afterwards the Anti-Cobn Law Lmoijb (y.u) 
was founded, and it w’as not dissolved undl its 
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object was accomplislied in 1846. Tho vigoxir 
and tlie variety of resource and method by 
which the work of the League was carried on, as 
well as the educational effect of its constant 
demonstration of the soundness of the principle 
of free trade, gained for the League world-wide 
attention. Thenceforward the doctrine of free 
trade became associated mth the birthplace and 
home of the body which had made it a living 
force in national politics. 

The name “ hlanchester school " did not ori^n- 
ate with the League. It was bestowed from with- 
out, and has had an extensive recognition in 
Germany, where it has acquired a meaning wider 
than the speeches and writings of its -exponents 
warrant, although undoubtedly the main ground 
upon which the policy of free trade was advocated 
impelled them to take up a distinct position on 
other questions besides that which was the main 
object of their efforts. Laissbz-Faibe was in gen- 
eral their guiding maxim, but not without regard 
to other controlling principles. Among these 
separate questions the most prominent were war, 
colonial policy, and factory legislation. 

From the idea of free interchange of the pro- 
ducts of industry to that of international peace, 
the transition of thought is natural and obvious. 
When therefore the leaders of the Manchester 
school had secured legislative acceptance of the 
principle of free trade, they turned their attention 
to other obstacles to its progress. One of these 
they found in international jealousies and mistrust, 
which they ascribed partly to mutual ignorance, 
and partly to the practice of maintaining large 
armaments. These, they said, produced two evils. 
They laid heavy burdens on industry in the shape 
of excessive taxation, and they discouraged trade 
by preventing the growth of commercial confidence, 
and by furnishing an excuse for upholding the 
system of protection abroad. Peace, non-inter- 
vention in foreign political affairs, and reduction 
of warlike expenditure were consequently among 
tbeir watchwords. But Cobden did not seek these 
objects merely because he thought they would 
promote material prosperity. Peace was rather 
the end, and free trade the road to it. Speaking 
on one occasion in 1860, he said, “ Do not suppose 
that I advocated free trade merely because it 
would give us a little more occupation in this or 
that pursuit. No ; I believed free trade would 
have the tendency to unite mankind in the bonds 
of peace, and it was that more than any economic 
consideration which actuated me in the struggle 
for free trade.” Their earnest advocacy of peace 
and non-intervention when speaking on questions 
of public policy, and their undisguised sympathy 
with the peace society, led to the misconception, 
somewhat widely entertained, that Richard Cobdbn 
and John Bright, the chief apostles of the Man- 
chester school, were in favour of “peace at any 
price.” Both of them, however, took pains to re- 
pudiate the doctrine of non-resistance — Cobden 
frequently, and Bright on at least one occasion. At 
Wrexham, in October 1868, Cobden said, “I have 
not, as you have observed, pleaded that this country 
should remain without adequate and scientific 
means of defence. I acknowledge it to be the 


duty of your statesmen, acting upon the known 
opinions and principles of ninety -nine of every 
hundred persons in the country, at all times, 
with all possible moderation, but with all pos- 
sible efficiency, to take steps which shall pre- 
serve order within and on the confines of your 
kingdom.” 

It was a part of the teaching of the Manchester 
school, that the relations between the colonies 
and the mother country should he radically 
altered. Its exponents contended that the heavy 
charge then imposed upon the home treasury as a 
contribution towards the expenses of administra- 
tion and defence of the colonies should be abolished, 
and that the preferential treatment at British 
custom houses of certain colonial productions 
should be discontinued. Both these changes have 
long since been made, but the advocacy of them 
fifty years ago formed the basis of a charge that 
the Manchester school desired to sever the politi- 
cal connection of the country with the colonies. 
This charge also was explicitly denied: Mr. 
Cobden declared in 1849, in answer to it, that he 
wished to retain them, “ not by the sword, hut by 
their affections,” and in justification of his objec- 
tion to the maintenance of forces there at the 
expense of the British exchequer, he affirmed that 
the colonists were more lightly taxed than the 
home population, and were well able to bear the 
cost of their own defence. 

The attitude of the school towards factory legis- 
lation cannot be described as in all respects 
friendly. Of the practice of forbidding by law 
the employment in labour of the young its ex- 
ponents usually approved, hut they were, as a 
rule, opposed to all interference with the liberty 
of grown persons (see Factory Acts). In 1886 
Mr. Cobden wrote, for the information of the 
electors of Stockport, respecting the protection of 
young persons from excessive labour, “I will not ■ 
argue the matter for a moment with political 
economy. . It is a question for the medical and 
not the economical profession. . . . Nor does it 
require the aid of science to inform us that the 
tender germ of childhood is unfitted for that 
period of labour which even persons of mature age 
shrink from as excessive. In my opinion — and 
I hope to see the day when such a feeling is 
universal— no child ought to he put to work in a 
cotton mill at all so early as at the age of thirteen 
years ; and after that the hours should he moderate, 
and the labour light, until such time as the human 
frame is rendered by nature capable of enduring 
the fatigues of adult labour. Had I been in the 
House of Commons during the last session of 
Parliament, I should have opposed with all my 
might Mr. Poulett Thomson’s measure for post- 
poning the operation of the clause for restricting 
the hours of infant labour.” The point of these 
observations, so far as they bear upon the general 
quastion of factory legislation, is that the man 
who may be regarded as, before all others, the 
exponent of the doctrines of the Manchester school, 
here emphatically declares that economic con- 
siderations are subordinate where considemtions 
of humanity are in conflict with them. Laisser 
fairs was therefore not an invariable tenet of the 
school 
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The educalioB&l work of the Atitii*Cora 3jftw 
League, St® stroggles aid to triumph, made a deep 
imprfwioia wpou the minds of economists and 
statesmen In foreign countries, especially in Ger- 
many, France, and Italy* When, therefore, in 
1846 and 1847, Mr. Cohden visited several of the 
Earopean capitals, he was received as the hero of 
a heaeficenfc revolution, and the principles of the 
Manchester school were proclaimed as a kind of 
gospel. Hardly any practical result in the shape 
of legislation abroad was realised, but the opinious 
and the hopes of economic thinkers with regard to 
the prospects of free trade, especially of those 
who had already been influenced by the teachings 
of the PHTSXOOBaTS and of Adam Smith, wore 
greatly strengthened. But the influence of the 
Manchester school has not remained extensive, 
except perhaps in Holland (see Butch School). 
It is still strong amongst a comparatively small 
number of able writers and statesnieu in France, 
who, however, have little force in practical politics. 
In Germany it has been largely extinguished by 
the teachings of the historical and socialist schools. 
i\t the hands of their exponents it has received 
Severe and sometimes ill - founded criticism. 
Schiinberg has attributed to the Manchester 
school, as its fundamental base, the doctrine that 
selfishness is the most energetic and the sole 
legitimate economic motive, and that its free 
expansion can alone establish the best economic 
condition. There can be no doubt that indi- 
vidualism, with a minimum of restraint, was con- 
stantly proclaimed or implied in the speeches and 
writings of Cobden and Bright. It mnst be re- 
membered, however, that they were confronted 
by an actual condition in which a long course of 
interference with individual freedom of commerce 
and industry had produced formidable evils which 
naturally evoked reaction in observant and ener- 
getic minds. 

A survey of the work of the Manchester school 
presents two prominent facts of essential import- 
ance. The first is that its leaders made no 
attempt to write systematic treatises of economics, 
nor even to expound methodically a particular set 
of economic ideas. They were men of action 
rather than students, although they were both. 
Thoroughly imbued with the teachings of Adam 
Smith, they saw in the legislation, and in the 
ruling economic maxims of their time, a state of 
things extensively opposed to the principles of 
their master. And fortune had given them a 
practical as well as a theoretical interest in labour- 
ing to make these principles a living and successful 
force in politics. The second fact is that their 
sphere of employment was not the study nor the 
lecture-room, but the popular platform, the floor 
of Parliament, the newspaper, and the pamphlet. 
Denunciation of their opponents, appeals to sec- 
tional interests, and various other weapons of 
popular controversy, as well as connected argument 
and methodical reasoning, were frequently brought 
into their service. The task they had undertaken 
was not only to convert a nation but to overthrow 
powerful interests whose supremacy seemed to 
Adam Smith invincible. Yehemence and passion 
were therefore not seldom displayed, with the 
Inevitable result that the motives of their opponents 


were sometimes unjustly represented, and occasion- 
ally what wiis .simply ignorance in high pLaees was 
described as a kind of malevolence. Thoe faults 
were perhaps inseparable from an euiwpriso emi- 
nently one of political warfare, quickened by 
the sight of widespreail sulfeving, due largely to 
bad law.s. They blue also, however, inevitably 
perhaps given ground for unfavouralde jmlgments 
upon the Manchester schod, and for some mis- 
appreheimiou as to its doclriue.s and aims. In the 
light of history, however, the te.HUlls of its laboui® 
are allowed to lie in the highest degree benelicent, 
and the pnblishetl speeches and writings i*f Cobden 
and Bright may fairly take rank as classical. For 
apart from what is of luNtorical or temporary 
interest, they deal with principles of abiding im- 
portance, Moreover, the “miatlorncd eloquence *' 
and homely persujuiiivencss of Ctdulen's utteranccj,, 
not les.H than the surpassing beauty ireqmmt ly fouml 
in those of Bright, give them a permanent Value. 

Much of their work and of their teaching has 
stood the te.st of time, even if further progress has 
not been made. Free trade hohls still, theoreti- 
cally and practically, an unaKsailablo posititm in 
the United Kingdom. Elsewhere it has gained 
little ground, mainly because no means have yet 
been found in protectioni.st cmmtrie.H of overcoming 
those dominant interests which induced Adam 
Smith to despair of the triumph of free trade oven 
ill England. Non-interference in foreign affairs, 
and the avoidance of eutangliag political alliances 
have, to a large extent, been accepted as the baNift of 
foreign policy. The financial independence of tie 
colonies has become a fact. On the other hand* 
warlike expenditure and the cast of government 
have increased enormously at home and abroad. 
'I'he functions of government too have grown at 
the expense of individualism. In these rosiiecth 
the march of events has gone mainly in opposition 
to the doctrines of the ManclieKter .school Its 
exponents were indeed strongly in favour of the 
maintenance and spread of popular instruction 
under the control of public autlmrity, and of the 
extension of local administration. They would, 
however, have oiiposed much of that interference 
with trading operations, of which the MerchandiNtt 
Marks Act is a type. The school is gone, although 
its work remains. But both its work ami imich 
of to teaching have taken a firm hold of the 
organisation and the mind of the British nation. 
See A. J. Balfour’s Essay on Cobden and the 
Mauche.Htor Bchool, published in Jitmys and 
Adtlfm(\% Edinburgh, 1898, 

[Archibald Prentice, Hisi&ry tf the. AnthCWn. 
Law Lmgw, 2 vols., 1B58.— Henry Dunckley, 
Tlw Charter (f the Naimu% 1854. ■ Henry Ash- 
worth, Cobden ami the Lnujue^ lS7tl--riw««(d 
Jieporls of the MaiicheHer Chavd^er of Cmmereef 
1820-1840. — Richard Cobden, SpeetJm^ ediicil by 
John Bright and dames K, ThoroM Kogers, 2 vols., 
1870. — John Bright, iS2>etxhe% edited i»y James E. 
Thorold Rogers, 2 vols., 1868.-- John Moricy, Life 
of Michard Cobden^ *2 vols., 188L— Br, Gutitav 
Cohn, .4 Jfistortj of PoUtkal Ecmmpiy^ tnuiskted 
byDr. Jo.seph A. HOI, Philadelphia, 1894.— XE 
Cahrncs, Msmysin Political Pamomy, 1878. — Bict'y 
Law and Oyiniim during Wth CenUiryf 1905,] 

H. H. 
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MANCINI, Celso (died 1612), a pliilo- 
soplier and politician, was born in liavenna, 
the exact date not known. He taught moral 
philoaopliy at the university of Fon-ara, and 
was made a bishop by Clement VIII. His 
principal work is Dg Jurihus principcUun, Libri 
novem, Romm, 1696. The lifth book contains 
economic and financial matter of considerable 
merit. Iklaucini displays sound ideas on ex- 
change and the theory of money. He dis- 
tinguishes between the two duties of the state 
in reference to money, the care required for its 
maintenance, and the determination of its value, 
which both must correspond to the relations 
of the market. Mancini maintains the ex- 
clusive right of a prince to coin money — ^but 
he denies his right to debase it. Agreeing in 
this with other political writers of his day, 
Mancini regards it as the duty of a prince to 
maintain abundance in his dominions, exercis- 
ing a paternal influence over them. The most 
important part of the fifth book is on finance, 
especially taxation. He enumerates the dif- 
ferent taxes adopted in his day and proposes 
a rational classification of them, establishing 
the fundamental rules of finance, as the rela- 
tion between taxes and the amount of public 
expenditure, and the proportion they should 
bear to the wealth of the citizens. Mancini’s 
argiunents throw considerable light on the 
subject of taxes, and indicate the first outlines 
of a doctrine which %vas developed much later ; 
he also discussos tithes. 

[See Gobi)]', L'ecinwvi-ia politica in Italia negli 
scriiton iUdiani del secolo AFi-A'F//, Milan, 
1889. — Supiuo, La scienza econoniica in Italia nei 
secoli A'F7-A'Fii, Turin, 1888. — Rava, Qdso 
Mancini^Jdomfo e politico del secolo^ XVL Bologna, 
1888. — Qraziuni, Le idee economichc degli scritton 
miliani e romagnoU, Modena, 1893. — Ricca- 
Salenio, Storia ddle dottnnejmanziarie in Italic 
Ronut, 1880,] u. n. 

MANCIPATIO, according to Gains (I. i:i,9, 
Poste’s translation), is an imaginary sale which 
is only within the competence of Roman citizens, 
and consists in the following process : — In the 
presence of not fewer than five witnesses, 
citizens of Rome above the age of puberty, and 
another person of tho same, condition who 
holds- a bronze balance in his hands and is 
called the balance-holder, the alienee, holding 
a bronze ingot in his hands, pronounces tho 
following words : “ This man I claim as 
belonging to me by right quiritary, and be he 
(or, he is) purchased to me by this ingot and 
this scale of bronze.” Pie then strikes the 
scale with the ingot, which he delivers to the 
transferor by way of purchase money. Gaius 
adds (1. 122), “The reason of using a bronze 
ingot and a weighing scale is the fact that 
bronze was the only metal used in the ancient 
curi'eucy, which consisted of pieces called the 
as, the double as, the half as, the quarter as ; 


and that gold and silver were not used as 
media of exchange, as appears by the law of 
tho Twelve Tables ; and tiie value of the pieces 
was not measured by number but by weight.” 

In early Roman law mancipatio was an 
actual sale of property ; but in course of time 
it became merely a form of transfer, the money 
(ms, ratidmculum) paid to the transferor by the 
transferee being a merely fictitious payment. 
When conveyance by delivery was established, 
onanci2Mio7i, or cession in court, was still 
necessary for transferring legal ownership in 
7'6S mancipi — i.e. land in Italy,- rural servi- 
tudes, slaves, fourfooted beasts of draught and 
burden. “The list of res 7mndpi thus com- 
prises tho principal appendages, movable and 
immovable, of an old Italian farm” (Sohm, 
iTustitutes of Morncm Law, trans. by Leddie, 
p. 230). 

Mandp>atio was used for tho purpose of 
transferring family rights over persons as well 
as rights of property. It was also a means 
of making a will, established by the law of 
the Twelve Tables. E. A. w, 

MANCUS, a denomination used in Anglo- 
Saxon times and till the 12th century ; almost 
certainly not a coin but only money of account, 
equivalent to a weight of 676 grains troy of 
silver, to thirty pennies or six shillings in value. 

[Rudiug (An7ials of tlie Coinage of Great Britain, 
ed. 1840, pp. 103, 111) thinks that an Italian gold 
coin of this name may have been imported into 
England, but used only for a short time. The 
niancus was reckoned in either silver or gold. — 
Eccleston, IntroLhmtion to English A7it%quities.'\ 

E. G. P. 

MANDAT (h'r.). An order or authorisa- 
tion to pay a sum of money. The temi is 
employed in French administrative depart- 
iiionts, the 7na7idat being signed by the director, 
or by the treasury, or the receivers-genoral of 
taxes, in which case it is called a ma7idat du 
i7'dsor. 

The Mandat de Change, now obsolete, 
was an imperfect letter of exchange, which by 
custom the drawee was not boimd to accept, 
and which was not protested in default of ac- 
ceptation. There was no special legislation 
with regard to the 7nandat de change as for 
letters of exchange, and more recently for the 
cheque, now substituted for the 7nandat. 

Mandat de Posts, a post oflico order. 

Mandats teiiiiitoiiiaux were a paper money 
during tho revolutionary period. The Assignat 
having become valueless in 1795, the material of 
which they were made was destroyed publicly 
with some ceremony. The government was 
shortly again emban'Msed for money, and, by a 
law of the 18th May 1796, ordered the issues ol 
2,400,000,000 of francs of 7nandats territoriaua- 
secured on national or confiscated property, the 
sale of which was decreed at twenty times the 
revenue it produced. The public had, however 
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no confidence in this new paper, and on the 
tirst day of its issue it lost 82 per cent of its 
value, 100 franca in mandats being exchanged 
for 18 francs in coin* In loss than a year the 
mandats had become so much depreciated that 
they were abolished as a legal tender, although 
they continued to be received for a short time 
in payment of arrears of taxes. 

Mandat, a proxy ; its eifects are described in 
articles 1984 to 2010 of the civil code. T. l. 

MAISTBATUM, a contract, binding by mere 
agreement between the parties, whereby one 
of them, “ mawfaior,*' gives, and the other, 
“ manefatorm,” undertakes to perform, a com- 
mission without any payment being promised 
for its execution. Each party may revoke the 
. contract at pleasure, but the mandatary is liable, 
if by so doing he causes loss to the mandator. 
The mandatary can claim compensation for 
necessary outlay in the execution of his 
commission. e. a. w. 

MANDEVILLB, Bernard de (1670?— 
1731), satii'ist, was born in Holland, where he 
practised as a physician. Of his life, after his 
settlement in England, little is knomi. After 
producing several works of an ephemeral char- 
acter, Mandeville became suddenly famous as 
the author of the JS'aUe of the Bees^ or Private 
Vices Puhlich Benefits. The poem had been 
published as early as 1705, under the title of 
the GrwnhUng Eim, in a sixpenny pamphlet, 
and had apparently not attracted much notice. 
In 1714, it appeared, 12mo, under its 
new title with numerous notes. A second 
edition followed in 1715, with additional 
notes, and an essay on “ Charity and Charity 
Schools.” Mandeville may be right in his 
surmise that the powerful interests attacked 
in the latter essay may have drawn attention 
to the Fable. In any case, the 1723 edition 
was presented as a nuisance by the grand jury 
of Middlesex, and the work denounced by 
writer after writer, New editions followed in 
quick succession, until in 1806 it had reached 
its eleventh. The vogue appears, henceforth, 
to have waned, and the Fable of tJie Bees is 
now more often alluded to than read. The 
merits of Mandeville lie rather in a style often 
singularly powerful for the pen of a foreigner, 
in poignant hints, scattered in the byways of 
the book, e.g. the passage in wliich he antici- 
pates the modern view that hospitals should 
be as much schools of medicine as places of 
cure, and in his remorseless exposure of the 
seamy side of human nature rather than in his 
central paradox. So far from private vices 
being, in themselves, or, ‘'by the dextrous 
management of a skilful politician,” public 
virtues, it can be clearly demonstrated that 
every private vice involves a direct public waste 
to the community. In discussing the subject, 
Dr. Johnson quoted the words of Sir Thomas 
Browne, "Do devils lie? No, or hell would 


not subsist. ” V ice is, in its essence, anti-social, 
and on this "the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ” is contained in Piato's 
B^^nblk. The most reasonablo .statement of 
the case is contained in a passage, wherein 
Mandeville says, "Those who can enlarge their 
views . . . may in a hundred place.s see good 
spring up, and pullulate from evil as naturally 
as chickens do from eggs ” ; but the evil which 
is inchoate good is different from vice. Blande- 
ville’s imposing structure of moral |)arado.x rests 
for its basis on an economic fallacy. Tlie pro* 
position, that private vices are public benefits, 
is the ethical equivalent to the ocononiio delu- 
sions that spending, of necessity, benefits the 
community, and saving injures it ; that luxury, 
as a matter of course, is good for trade, that it 
is "prudent to relievo the wants of the poor, 
but folly to cure them ” ; that " ignorance is a 
necessary ingredient in the mixture of society ” ; 
that the aim of the legislature should be to keep 
labour cheap ; and, lastly, that the yearly 
imports should never exceed the exports. 
Experience, no less than theory, has abund- 
antly shown the falseness of all these notions. 
It must be remembered that Mandeville lived 
before the growth of the modem industrial system 
(see Industrial RiIgime). A society wherein 
the steady demand of the working classes 
themselves should afford the best custom to 
manufactures ; wherein the capricious and 
fluctuating requirements of luxury oould be 
regarded as an evil, however inevitable : wherein 
trade pre-eminence should largely depend upon 
the technical education of the workers, and 
high wages by no means of necessity spell low 
profits; wherein the main of imports should 
be to supply the raw produce of manufacture, 
and to feed the producers at the cheapest rate, 
— such a society was not dreamt of in hlande- 
ville’s philosophy. 

In the essay on "a search into the nature 
of society,” added in the 1723 edition, 
Mandeville contends with much force that it 
is the power of the evils which surround them 
which drives men to bo sociable. In a second 
part to the Fable, published in 1728, 2nd ed. 
London, 1733, 8vo, ho endeavours, in six 
dialogues, to show up the real character of 
human virtue and the meanness of the motives 
of which it is the outcome. Jn Inguirg into 
tJie origin of Eonour, 8vo, appeared in 1732. 

[Dictwnarg of National Biograpkg, vol, xxxvi., 
article by Mr. Leslie Stephen contains the few 
facts known as to his life. 

The more notable of Mandeville’s critics were — 
Bishop Berkeley, in Alctphron, dialogue 2, wherein 
Lysicles is Mandeville, 2nd vol. of The mrks of 
Ue&rge Bei'kel&g, 4 vols., London, 1871, 8vo, — 
Adam Smith, Tlmry of Moral SeviUments, pi vii. 
§ 2, an unfavourable opinion both from the eco- 
nomic and ethical points of view, — W. Law, 
whose JRmarht, de. were republished in 1814, 
with a characteristic introduction by P. D, 
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Maixrice. — Hutcheson, Inquiry into the migiiml 
of our ideas of Beauty and Morals, 1726. See 
also Leslie Stephen, Mnglish Thought in the 18th 
Century, 1876, 2 vols., 8vo, ch. ix. § 34-44 and 

Mandeville, by attemptingto resolve all virtue into 
selfishness, stimulated the efforts towards a scien- 
tific explanation of the phenomena. H. e. e. 

MANGOLDT, Haks Karl Emil von (1824- 
1868), xvas born at Dresden and studied law 
and politicjal science at Leipzig, Geneva, and 
Tiibingen. In 1848 he was employed by 
the Saxon minister of foreign affairs ; and the 
department of the interior entrusted to him, in 
the same year, the preparation of a history of 
the industries of that state. .But in June 
1850 a reactionary coup d'itat was carried 
out by the government of Von Beust, and 
Mangoldt sent in his resignation, stating his 
reasons for the step. He not only thus lost his 
official position, but in consequence of the act 
was often afterwards pursued by the enmity of 
the minister. Having further studied eco- 
nomics at Leipzig, he undertook in 1852 the 
editing of the Weimar Gc^ette, which however 
he soon resigned, again on the ground of 
political convictions. In 1856, by the pub- 
lication of his principal work, Leh'e von 
Vnkrnehmrgcwinn, he established his scientific 
reputation, and in 1858 became extraordinary 
professor of political economy in the university 
of Gottingen, in which capacity he visited the 
London Industrial Exhibition of 1862 at the 
cost of the Hanoverian government He was 
appointed in the same year to the chair of 
political and cameral sciences at Freiburg ; and, 
after a visit to the Paris exposition of 1867, he 
fell into ill health and died at Wiesbaden. 

In 1863 Mangoldt publi-shed Orundriss der 
VolksuMthschaftslehre, which Cossa thinks one of 
the best existing compendiums of the science; a 
2ad ed. ^appeared in 1871. In 1868, he began in 
the Bibliothek dergesanmienJIandelswmenscha/tm 
a treatise on political economy, which he did not 
live to finish. He also contxilmted a number of 
articles to Bluntschliand BmtQfsStaaisioSrterbuch, 
amongst which are estimates of Colbert, Carey, 
Bastiat, and Mill. 

MangoldPs special importance in the history of 
economics is due to his having been the first, 
with a partial exception in favour of Hufeland, 
to submit what is now called “the earnings of 
management” to a thorough investigation. He 
was, in essentials, a follower of Adam Smith, but, 
says Adolf Wagner, “kept himself free from the 
one-sided views of the radical Manchester school ” 
which exaggerated or perverted the doctrines of 
the great Scotsman. Eoscher describes him as a 
somewhat dry writer, but possessing a sagacious 
and penetrating intellect ; he particularly admires 
his definition of the science of economics as “the 
philosophy of the history of (practical) economy,” 
and approves his saying that an economic fact is 
not scientifically explained till the inductive and 
deductive explanations of it coincide. 

[Leser in AUg. Deutsche Bioyr . — Schmidt in 


Ilandw. der Staatssmsenscliaftm, — Cossa, Introd^ 
Pol. Be., London, 1893 ; Roscher, Gesth. der 
JT. 0., p. 1039. See also German School.] 

J. K. I. 

MAHIEEST is the Biitish term for one of 
the' most important of a ship’s papers, which 
sets forth (manifests) the particulars of the 
cargo. To the customs department, especially 
where most articles are dutiable, as in many 
British colonies, it is an essential document ; 
all ships making an entry in such ports are 
required to furnish a duplicate of the manifest, 
and by it the duties are checked. o. A. H. 

MAHLEY, Thomas, was one of a number 
of 17th-century agitators for the better regu- 
lation of English trade and commerce. He 
was anxious for a strictly protective foreign 
policy, and in 1677 published his Discourse, 
showing that the export of wool is destructive 
to this country. He advocated the prohibi- 
tion of unprofitable imports, such as foreign 
wines, “brandies and baubles,” and actually 
proposed the revival of the ancient sumptuary 
laws — with a view to encourage the English 
woollen manufacture which, in the face of 
foreign competition, was obviously declining. 

Manley fell into the error of wishing to pro- 
mote the interests of the manufacturers at the 
consumers’ expense. 

In 1669 Manley published his Cswy at 6 per 
Cent Examined, in which he opposed the liberal 
theories of Sir Thomas CuLPBrBR, and J. 0. (Sir 
Josiah Child), who had advocated the cheapening 
of money. Mauley was anxious to keep up a 
high rate of interest, from a fallacious notion that 
it was advantageous to trade. 

Mauley’s works are : A Discourse shewing tluU 
the export of wool is destructive to this kingdom, 
wherein is also shewed the absolute necessity (f 
promoting our woollen manufacture, and moderat- 
ing the importation of some commodities and pro- 
h^iting others, with some earn expedimts tending 
thereunto. Licensed 8th March 1676, London, 
printed, 1677 . — Usury at 6 per cent examined 
and found unjusUy charged by Sir Thos. Culpeper 
and J. C., with many erhnes and oppressioTiswhereqf 
*tis atiogether innocent. Wherein is shewed the 
necesdty of retrenching our luxury and vain con- 
sumptim of foreign commodities imported by Eng- 
lish money; also the reducing the wages of servants, 
labourers, and workmen of aU sorts, which raiseth 
the value of our manufactures 15 and 20 per cent 
dearer than our neighbours do afford them by 
reason of their cheap wages ; wherein is likewise 
hinted some of the many mischiefs that will ensue 
upon retrenching usury ; humbly presented to the 
Eigh Court of Parliament now sitting, London, 
1669, A. L. 

MANOR, The (Historical). The starting- 
point in the economic history of the early and 
middle ages is the manor, and in consequence, 
a knowledge of the character and transfor- 
mation of its constituent parts is essential 
to an understanding of the progress of agrarian 
and industrial life. In origin the manor is 
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probably conneotwi with tho tribe. AltlnougU 
wliokw are mt agreed as to the stages 
of manorial devolopmentj yet tbe tendency 
of ourront invostiiisatwn ia to assooiate it with 
certain economia processes wbich accompanied 
the transition from tribal to tonitorial life. 
Those who are unwilling to give up entirely the 
older views of Yon Maurer, Konible, and Maine 
MO between the tribal and the manorial stages 
a distinct transitional form distinguished from 
the tribe by its territorial basis, from the 
manor by the freedom of its memliors, atid 
from both by the extent of its self-government 
(Vinogradoff in, £!iiglish Historical }lt'vi€W, July 
1893, p. 542), Others, more radical in their 
rejection of the old theory, deny the existence 
of such a stage, and connect the manorial dm*clly 
with the tribal stage, by an unbroken cbitiu of 
rank, wealth, bKUKiMUM, and private property. 

When historical information begins, the landed 
estate is found to exist with many of the features 
of the fully-developed manor. Tho earliest 
evidonce is, however, inconclusive, owing to its 
moagreness and to tho uncertainty regarding 
tho dates of the first praedial doraunents, 
the custumals of Hyssoburno and Dyddeiiham. 
In Anglo-Saxon times the manorial unit is 
■ rather economic than legal, and although the 
seiguorial element was fully developed in that 
period, nevertheless tho fully feudalised estate 
does not appear even in the JleciUiuiines Simjti- 
larum Pmomrmn, tho chief pre-Norman docu- 
ment. Economic life had become manorial- 
iaod but not feudalised. There existed, on the 
one hand, the manor house with its court, 
and the lord’s Essmesne, under the ger^fa^ or 
Keevs, at this time the sole officer in control ; 
on the other, the AGiiiouLTUHAii Commukity, 
with the dependent tenantry, the meadows, 
pastures, Commons, and waste. 

The manorial unit was therefore composed of 
two essential parts, one tho seiguorial, distinct 
from the point of view of jurisdiction and 
taxation ; the other the vill or Townsuie, a 
unit in matters of service and labour. Seiguor- 
ial rights, in part traceable to royal grants, 
are in greater part the result of causes both 
tribal and military. Tho measure of tho 
Koniaii infliiencG in creating such rights is 
as yet indeterminate. Although there is no 
cxpre.ss mention of such rights in the early 
cliartei'.s, yet there is reason to believe that 
the right to hold a court of one’s tenants 
and tho right to exact fines arising from tho 
judgment of such court is older than the finst 
express grant of sobi and SmKk in the charter of 
Omit of the year 1020. The powers exercised 
in such a court wero purely civil. Criminal 
and penal jurisdiction was jirobably of a later 
date, and originated in an express grant from 
the king. The determination of this question 
regarding seiguorial rights is important; for ] 
tho manorial court represents the close unity 


between the lord and the vill quite as much m 
does the open field system, inasmuch iw the 
court was the meeting of the vill.igtj t“om- 
munity with the lor«i or the gtnvfa as the 
presiding judge. It was a single conn cxetcis- 
ing police duti«‘s and ccilaiii rrimimd func. 
lions according to the term.s of the charter by 
which jurisdictional ixnvcrs ucre contemHl. 
The second constituent element was tlu* agri- 
cultural comnmnity, of which the lord wa.i 
a part as his dcuu‘.snc lay largely in the o|«ii 
fields, and was subject to the rules that 
regulated the cultivation of tho.'ic fields. Thi* 
tenantry were of two classes ; tir.st. the 
each of whom held in adtlilion to his Iuuim* and 
outfit of oxen a Vauui.anh norninlly kS tliiity 
acre.s, .scattered in am and hall atue rttri|<s 
throughout tho {qain fields ; secondly, the c-f. 
setlas — in origin proliably of the hlli or 10th 
century — each of whom bad a cot and five 
acres of land scattered liko tbose of tlie 
gobCiras. The cotsotlas rondered no 
{layment in money, produce, and work—and 
luid no outfit of oxen. The grurdtiw, if a 
separate class, could not have Iwn mimcrous, 
and may have \mn of the nature of riding-men. 
'rhoir identity is problematical The obliga- 
tions of the tenantry were divided into three 
groujis ; the gefol, the regular work u|Hm the 
rlemesne, known as Weeic-wouk, and the Pue- 
CAUiJE or special work in ploughing time and 
harvest. These servioes were originally per- 
sonal, but afterwards became attached to the 
land. The main interest of the estate was 
agricultural Cattle were kept for draught 
animals, cow's for their calve.s, their beef, and 
their milk, sheep for their mutton ami tlcccc. 
Nearly all necessities wero supplied by the 
estate itself. Artisan work, largely that nt 
slaves, was subordinate to the agricultural 
needs, and furthered mainly the agrhniUural 
economy. Yet, with all its isttlarioii, each 
estate had some commimicaiion with tlie out- 
.sitlo world. Surplus prtMiuce wus sold for money 
<»r exchanged for metals and salt. The stage 
was one of .seif-sulHiung economy, a stage in 
which the seiguorial and tho agricultural ele- 
ments hecame .so firmly hound together as to 
nspiira the forces of eenturit's to disintegrate 
them. Yet the two parts wero quite separate, 
the lord and the manor-court standing above 
tho gafol-payers and oxerebing authority over 
thorn. In tliis sense tho gafol-payers w<*r« in 
a po.sition of diqicndonco, a servile commuitiiy 
under tho gerefa, who with the four kest intfU 
attended the hundred and Hhire-moots. Ifsuch 
representations be incident to Anglo-Saxon times 
it witue-Hscs to the legal jiositian of the towns- 
men as being folk-free. The gobdr and cot- 
setla wore frigean men,” thougli frewlom was 
purely a relative (piantity. In the IStli century, 
when the place of the reeve and four men in 
the county and hundred courts can be traced 
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in the evidence of the extents, it is clear that 
they were in the majority of cases Villeiks, 
At that* time reoveship was a mark of servile 
status. 

In the general organisation of the manor, we 
find no cliaiige in Domesday book. The 'ciJlani 
arc tlie geburas, the cottarii and lordarii tlie 
cotsctlas. The amount of land licld is practi- 
cally the same, a Viugate to the villein, a por- 
tion normally live acres to the cottar. Although 
the 2^‘orman Conquest increased but little the 
number of manors, yet it rendered them more 
powerful, by giving them a distinctly feudal 
character. Its feudalising influence tended to 
define the social status of the villeins, to place 
tlie free and the unfreo in acommon classification, 
and to prevent villeinage from lapsing into 
slavery. The manorial system became more 
complex, the feudal lord was the centre of many 
manorial units, each comiilcte in itself, and a 
duplication of offices thus became necessary. 
The seneschal, as deputy of the lord, presided 
at the courts, audited accounts, conducted sworn 
inquests and extents. The bailiff managed the 
demesne, and collected rents and dues. But 
the reeve and bydel still continued to serve in 
subordinate capacities, and on smaller manors 
still remained the solo officers in charge under 
the lord." From the agiicultural standpoint, 
manorial enterprise during this period was still 
collective rather than individual, and in con- 
setpience expansion and change took place very 
slowly. 

But the breaking down of the cumbersome 
system of labour rents tended to increase the 
luimher of social groups upon the manor. In 
this re.spect the post-Domesday estate is exceed- 
ingly complex. Libeee Tehentes, including 
those holding by military and free service, 
whoso earlier existence has been denied because 

their omission in Domesday, now appear. 
B(‘Iow the freohoTders are to bo found many 
groups of those holding by base tenure, arranged 
in classes, not necessarily exclusive of each 
other, but indicative of dwelling, status, service, 
or holding. Of the first class are the villani, 
of the second the mtivi, of the third the con- 
swtudinarii, cmtumari% akermani, 
of the fourth the Mdarii, mr{jatari% fermdeUi, 
and the more local classes, landscttagii in north 
Norfolk, tcMnks Emilcmd, Uneivks Forlonda, 
UmnUs Fenilmd at Gloucester Abbey, etc. As 
the result of commutation Molmen began to 
appear who, by paying rent, were freed from 
W{)vk, thus in service, though not in status, 
approaching the free tenantry. Omelmcmni 
and cmmuuii may represent a line of rent- 
paying tenants, who, though living in villein- 
age, had never been bound to labour services. 
Lundinarii, coilandarii, cotarii, cotereUi, as 
successors of the old cotsetlas, had as a rule no 
part in the common arable, and were inferior to 
thr villeins, and sometimes served under them. 


Judicially there is no reason to believe in an 
extensive increase of curial functions. It is 
uncertain what is to he understood by manerium 
in Domesday, and there is little evidence of the 
smaller jurisdiction of manors in the reign of 
Henry L 

Three processes were taking place which were 
to destroy eventually the compactness and unity 
of the village and manorial group. Such dis- 
integration was the inevitable outcome of the 
opening of markets, roads, and lines of com- 
munication with the continent, the growth of 
commerce, the political centralisation within 
the kingdom itself, and above all the increasing 
dominance of industry over agriculture. Ee- 
arrangements in state and society led to re- 
arrangements in the manorial organisation. 
The first process, commutation, tended to free 
the individual from bondage to the lord and the 
land, and to break down an archaic relationship, 
which has its historical justification in having 
been an economic necessity in an age of decen- 
tralisation. The second, the increase of separate 
■plots, farms, leases, and enclosures, destroyed 
the open field system, and the old forms of 
agriculture. The third, the absorption of 
manorial rights of justice by the royal courts, 
led to the gradual withdrawal of all real power 
from the manorial courti To these may he 
added the growth of hired labour, the increase 
of exchange, and the consolidation of holdings, 
wherein the single acre strips begin to get 
united into larger strips, while still preserving 
the open field system. (See Field Systems.) 

Commutation began very early. The later 
system of money rents cannot be said, however, 
to have grown in every instance out of a system 
of labour services. It is quite possible to see in 
such payments an unbroken continuity of rent- 
paying tenants from Anglo-Saxon times. Money 
payments were made by the gebfir as a part of 
his obligation to the lord. In Domesday book 
the value of works performed is estimated in 
money, and on post -Domesday manors this 
became a regular part of the baililTs accounts. 
■While labour-rents were expressed in money- 
values for convenience in estimating the profit 
or loss of the manor, a few of the villeins who 
formerly did work began to pay money, as in 
the case of the molmen who still remained 
technically villeins. An examination of early 
medieval evidence would probably show many 
cases of commutation where manorial conditions 
mode this possible. The 18th and 1 4th centuries 
show a steady increase in this transformation ; 
which was inevitable from the pressure of 
external economic forces. Payments in kind, 
and in labour service, rapidly gave way to 
payments in cash. On later manors it would 
seem that the lord preferred the old custom of 
labour-rents ; and bailiffs’ accounts of this period 
furnish instances of a reckoning in works, while 
the payment was actually made in money. It 
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woul4 «em to taken a long time for 
£*i«mutation to liav® bwotioe an established 
fact* But the obligations of barons and holders 
in ceptt.it to |)®.y seutage "(though but two were 
levied after 1306), aids and Hidaoe, the inoon- 
venionces of festivals and the ohangesof weather, 
the simplifying of manorial accounts, and the 
necessity of paying in cash for goods purchased 
olf the estate, made the change unavoidable, 
even though it was resisted by the manorial 
lords. Such resistance was in imrt due to 
conservatiism, in part to the fear of giving 
bondmen tlie standing of free men, and in part 
to the uncertainty of obtaining hired labour. 
The change was effected earlier on tho royal 
demesne than on the ecclesiastical estates. The 
emancipation of the bondmen, duo to the inllu- 
ence of the royal courts of justice, the winning 
of privileges by tho chartered towns, and tho 
teachings of Protestantism, went steadily on by 
the side of the commutation movement. It 
was not, however, until the days of Elisabeth 
that villeinage began to approach its end. At 
that time public opinion turned against the 
institution ; the last case of bondage was 
pleaded in 1618, and, though a few cases 
of servitude lingered on, it shortly became 
extinct. 

With the growth of commutation went also 
the transformation of the farm, and the rise of 
the wage-system. Where, as in the case of the 
chapter of St. Paul’s, a general assessment of a 
certain amount of produce for tlie benefit of the^ 
chapter was made upon all the manorial estates 
of a lord, each estate was put under the charge 
of a firmoHus, who acted toward that estate in 
loco dominij retaining for himself all received 
over and above the assessment Th^firrmrius 
was sometimes one of the residentiary canons, 
as at St. Paul’s, sometimes the bailiff or steward, 
sometimes the village itself. The inconvenience 
of transportation, and the growth of money 
payments within the village, soon necessitated 
a single cash payment, though for a time it was 
optional for the lord to receive either produce 
or money. Kentals became very common after 
the 13 th century. 

The papnent of w'ages began as a commuta- 
tion of labour either during special seasons of 
the year or for special classes of w'ork. Week- 
work was probably the first labour to be com- 
muted, and pTccarics probably were the last 
Hired labourers were in the first instances the 
old villeins. In the 13th oentury labourers en- 
gaged in threshing, winnowing, mowing, and 
harvesting, were paid a regular wage, as also 
wez*e those engaged in special duties, as the 
swine-herd, sheep-herd, and others, who in 
earlier times received perquisites or exemption 
from certain duties. Many of these were 
doubtless freeholders, and tho custom first began 
upon the lord’s demesne. The use of hired 
labour increased in the period preceding the 


Black IbiATH, Imt that event st ruck it a severe 
blow. The increase of leases and sheep farnss 
was an unavoidable result of tlie seateity of 
labour. But, as the population re»*overed it 
comnmtalion made it necessary aiul possible 
for tho lord to hire labourers, lun! in the liuh 
century such labour was gcmerally paid by 
piece-work. By 1450 there existed on every 
manor, besides the freeholders atnl cjjstoinary 
tenants, a sjuall body of labourers who ucre 
largely dependent on wages, though they sup- 
ported themselves front the produce of small 
plots of land as well But the chww of wage- 
receivers was not confined to those resident mi 
the estate. Itinerant ailisana, serving some- 
times two or tiu'ce villages, sometimes a mnnbcr 
of manors, passed from plat'o to place piud by 
tho day because unattaclied to a holding. It 
is probablo, however, that some manors still 
retained their own smiths, wrights, HhoeniJtkwrs, 
etc. 

Tho changes which altered the agrarian con- 
dition of England made the disaolutiun the 
village community most evident The nianm 
house and the lord's demesne, tho freehold plots, 
the lauds in villeinage, the meadows, jMWturcs, 
commons atid waste were j»arts of one organic 
whole. But when a profit-gaining wnomy 
took the place of the old self-sufficing economy *, 
when a stage of industry took the place of a 
stage of agriculture, to be in turn supplanted by 
an era of commerce and trade ;; when a con- 
vertible husbandry followed by rotation of crops 
took the place of the open-field system, then 
this agrarian unit dissolv^. The earliest change 
in the primitive order was the introduction of 
the cottar holdings in Anglo-Saxcm times, and 
of the freeholdiugs later. After tho coiupieat, 
portions of demesne fell into the hands of rent- 
payoi’S, and small holdera and irregular plots 
increased. Tlie earliest innovations took place 
on the demesne lands, which, as directly under* 
tlie charge of the baiiilf, were let out or enclosed 
for pasture. There is rejrson for thinking that 
by tho 15th century tlie lords luni succeeded in 
partially withdrawing their jHtrtions from the 
oiien fields. Tho process of inclosing latnlH not 
merely for sheep-rearing, but for more economi- 
cal lumbaudry, began with the demesne, the 
freeholder’s plots, and tho common. Tlw en- 
closzzre of tho common fields, and the eviction 
of tenants whit:h began in the 15lh century, is 
tho most importaiit phase of the new movement, 
and some doubt exists regarding the security or 
ijisecurity of villein tenure. The ©victors were 
lords of manors, yirnuirw, and the customary 
tenants themselves ; the evicted were doubtless 
nativij holders otd vohnMm on the lord’s 
demesne and waste, and custonmiy tenants 
holding in the open fields. Evictions cannot 
have bkn limited to any special class. Free- 
hold evictions are occasionally recorded, though 
this was clearly illegal (see Wdam, Inp^i$Uimi 
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&f 1517^ p. 189). On tlio whole, security of 
tenure for the customary tenants, and later the 
copyholders, seems assured, although it would 
be rash to offer a final opinion until a thorough 
examination has been made of manorial court 
Tolls. Enclosures of demesne, meadow, and 
pasture, important as they were in transforming 
the appearance of the old manor, were not so 
vital to the mediajval economy as were the en- 
closures of the open fields. These struck at the 
root of the old system, and when complete, the 
agi'arian individuality of the manor was de- 
stroyed. The minute subdivisions of the old 
virgate system had already begun to give way 
to the union of strips whenever possible, and the 
two processes continued side by side through the 
18 th century. The enclosure of the common 
fields was at its height in the latter part of the 
15th century, and again from 1760 to 1844, 
when nearly 4000 acts were passed (see En- 
closures), These acts were the result of new 
economic conditions due to rotation of crops, 
the demand for food from manufacturing 
towns, and the increase of capital. England 
could not afford to retain the open field 
system ; it was too uneconomical. Its place 
was filled by a system of consolidated farms, 
large capitalists, and division of labour. 
Traces of the old order can be seen not in- 
frequently to-day, as near Manchester, in 
Gloucestershire at Upton, at Stogoursey near 
Bridgewater. 

If commutation and enclosure aifected chiefly 
the agi'icultural clement of the manor, the loss 
of rights of justice affected the seignorial 
element. Under Henry III., so extensive were 
the assumptions of Regalia by the lords, and 
ao effective were their encroachments upon the 
jurisdiction of the king’s justices, that the 
period preceding the reign of Edward 1. may 
be considered as the era of gi'eatest manorial 
jurisdiction. This led to an inquiry by king 
Edward into the seignorial warrant for such 
privileges, the important results of which were 
the return known as the Hundred Rolls, the 
Statute of Gloucester of 1278, the writ Quo 
Warranto, and a general limitation of the 
franchises, although the forfeited privileges 
were often restored for a sum of money. The 
end of the 13th century marks, therefore, the 
beginning of the decay of the larger jurisdic- 
tion of the manorial courts. They lost in large 
part, the exercise of high justice, and by in- 
terpretation of the Statute of*Gloucester actions 
in civil cases were limited to forty shillings. 
The courts became local, possessing a mixed 
civil and ciiminal jurisdiction of a limited 
character. The presentment was made by the 
full court, or by the body of selected jurors, 
and the law of the court was mainly the custom 
of the manor. Through the 13th and 14th 
centuries there seems to be no evidence to 
show that there was more than one court upon 


the manor, or more than one way of constitut- 
ing that court. In time, however, a distinc- 
tion began to be made between cases that 
affected free men and those that affected uiifree 
men, and the court baron, the court of the free 
tenants, and the customary epurt, the court 
of the villeins, made their appearance. Much 
earlier, however, many lords had begun to 
exercise a royal franchise in the view of ERwANK- 
PLBDQB twice a year ; occasionally oftener. 
This was the beginning of the court leet, a 
name which appears toward the end of the 
13th century. The correct title of this court 
was, however, always, Vims fraiioi^legii^ The 
court baron and the customary courts were 
lord’s courts and existed on all manors. The 
court leet was the king’s court, and existed 
only on such manors as had the view of frank- 
pledge. In the former the suitors were the 
judges, in the latter the lord or his steward. 
With the decay of villeinage the customary 
court ceased to be held, while the officers and 
functions of the court leet steadily increased 
by statute. The court baron and the court 
leet became the only local coui’ts (except the 
curia militum) in the 15 th century. The 
former concerned itself with tenures, admit- 
tances, rents, trespasses, civil actions of forty 
shillings, waifs and strays, etc. ; the latter took 
the view of frankpledge, preserved the Assize 
OP Bread and Beer, judged breaches of the 
peace, regulated commons, fences, nuisances, etc. 
But the intricacies of their ovm cumbersome 
machinery led to a rapid cessation of their 
activity. Their judicial power in civil cases was 
nearly gone by the time of Henry VIII, and 
there seems to have been a period between this 
time and the rise of the justice boards, estab- 
lished by many towns and parishes for their oivn 
needs, when many of the lesser cases were not 
taken up at all. Still, on some manors, with 
the increase of duties under new statutes, the 
activity of the courts continued. Though they 
met with regularity, yet the cases with which 
they concerned themselves grew fpwer and 
fewer, until by the beginning of the 18th 
century the court leet had practically fallen into 
disuse. Its functions have been absorbed by 
municipal authorities, local boards, sanitary 
authorities, etc. 

[The literature of the manor is so extensive that 
it will be possible to indicate here only the repre- 
sentative works upon the subject. Palgrave, 
Kemble, Freeman, Stubbs, Maine, Green, and 
others have discussed the origin and earlier history 
from the older point of view. For more recent 
opinions, see Seebohm’si^w^Zwi'^ Village Oommunitg, 
1888. — ^Ashley, Economic History, pt. i. ch. i. 
1888. — ^Earle, Introduction to Lai^ Charters and 
Other Saxonic Documents, 1888. — Andrews, Old 
English Manor, 1892. For the mediaeval and 
later history see Nasse, Agricultural Community 

1 ss View of frankpledge. See Stubbs, Cowstit. Hist, of 
England L 88, 108 ; ii. 434. 
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*fih€ MuMk 187L— ThoroW^ Rogers* 

iJIkhry qf dgrkMum and Friem; ITofib and 
" Scropi*, Mktarn qf iht Mawr and 
Amimi Mrong (f Cmiie Crnm^ 1852. — Scrutton, 
Cmnmmi Fields; LandinFdim , — 
Frotbero, TM Piamers «no5 Proems qf Fnglish 
Faming^ 1888,— Vioogradoff* Villainage in Fng^ 
landi 1892.— AsWey* Fconomic liistnrg, I>t. ii. 
ch, iv. 1893.— Cuimingbam, Intrnd. to ITV/er af 
Henley {w\. by Miss Lamotwl for R. Hist. Soc,, 

1 898).— Gmeth qfMnglkhlnduHlryand Com merce. 
1890; 1892.— Lieiidamj “ The Last case of Bondage 
in England*” Law QnaHmiy Few, vol. ix. p. 348. 
— Cheyney, Fndoaures of the t^uiimith Geninrify 
1895 . — A Dkmim of the Omnuoi of this 
realm of England (ed. by Miss Lainontl), 1893, 
The controversy regarding the security or in* 
security of villein tenure will be found in Ashley, 
Meommio History y pt. ii. oh. iv. j “TboCharaebu 
of Villain Tenure,” Engh IlisL Am, April 1893, 
pp. 294-297.— Leadam, “ Inqui.sition of 1.517” in 
Tramaciiotis of R. Hist. Foe. (X.B.) vol, vi. pp. 
167-314 ; vol. vii. pp. 127-292 ; vol. viii. pp. 
251-331, ‘^Tlio security of Copyholders in the 
' Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, ” EngL Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1893, pp, 684-690 j ** Villeinage in 
England,” Pol. Sg, Qiuai., Dec. 1893, pp. 653- 
676. The history of manorial jurisdiction has 
never been fully treated. See, however, Pollack 
and Maitland, History of English Law, 1895.— 
Liebermann, Uber die Leges Edwardi Oon^fmoriSy 
1896. — Maitland, Introduction to Fekci Pkasi in 
Maiiorial and Other Feign orial Vonris (Selden 
Society, 1888). — Stephen, iHsiory qf the Criminal 
Law of Englandy vol. i. 1883.— Blakesley, “Man- 
orial Jurisdiction,” Law Quart. Rev.y vol. v. p. 
113.— Lambard, EirmarcM, 1614.— Kitchin, Le 
Court Leete et Court Bceron, 1623.— Wilkinson, 
Treatise . . . mth . . . method for keeping oj 
a Court Leet, Court Baron, and Hundred Court, 
1628 . — Durham Halmote Rolls (Surtees Soc.), — 
Manchester Court Leet Records, 12 vols. For a 
graphic representation of the open field system, 

Sixteen Old Maps of Properties in Ojfordshire, 
Clarendon Press, 1888. Also Am ; Petoamsm ; 
Gebur ; Knioht’s Service (Scutage) ; Servickk 
(Predial and Military); Th ree- Field System ; 
Village Communities ; Villeinage.] c. m. a. 

MAKORIAL ACCOUNTS. See Court Rolls. 
MANORIAL EXTENTS. Sec Manor. 

MANSFIELD, William Murray, First 
Earl of (1705-1793), lord chief justice of 
England from 1750-1788, and leader of the tory 
party which opposed the great Pitt. Munuy 
was called to the bar in 1731. In 1742, he 
entcrcHl parliament as member foi'Boroughbridge, 
and was created solicitor-general. In 1754 he 
became leader of the House of Commons, and 
attorney-general. In 1756 he was created a 
peer by the title of Baron Mansfield of Mans- 
field, Notts, and made cliief justice of the 
King's Bench, an office which he htdd for over 
thirty years, until obligeil to resign through 
bodily infirmity. During his long occupation 
of the bench, Lord Mansfield was busied in 


reforniiiig many abu«t'S of pnitM'dttre, and 
was noted for his prompt and mliuirabk 

judgments. 

Mr. Justire Bulh-r, in <l»'Iivrringa!i im|K»rtant 
Judgment, observed that laiid Mansfield might 
Im eallrd “ the foumler of the commercki kw 
of thk cmmtry.” In this senao his 
over business tmnsaetimw h.is been long endur- 
ing. * A. L. 

MANBUS (Mansum). generally the elfief 
mansion, manor house, hall or tu"a lad ; 
hut tho word lias .‘'•everal .duidis nf lutMuing, 
including /bm. Brompton (Tuy'-iln'. Iwem 
FeriptoreSy 913, 12) uses it, for the h.iu,-e of a 
chieftain ; Hielnml of Hexham writ* a of a 
mnnsnm in Carlisle gmntetl to hts monastery, 
and of a vutnsmn elsewhere, f»»r u.h«> fi»r tho 
herring-fishiTy ; Matthew Paris Jneiitions a 
mansm suiLddc for a viear of a church, in faet, 
a manse. It ia used in «dher eases ( Ramsey, 
CartuL i. 284-5) in which it implies a house with 
land around it inhabited by a lmsbtin<ltnHn. 
For tho word as a measure of land, ico Stubb,s, 
Comtit. HisLy i. 83, n. 2 (1880). u. Jl. 

MANTELIiIKIl, Phiupte (1811-1884), a 
French judge and antiquary 

Published first in the JHmoires d$ la FirUG 
Archiologigm d*Orlians ami later on separately, 
his Hisioiredela C<?fnmi<waMWd€« Afarc/iaiiok/r/- 
gueniant la HtUre de Loire, Orleaua, lB*i3 and 
1869, and his MFrmre sut la mkurdmpriitcijxilm 
Dmeim et Marchandises, qui m mulaimt ou se 
cormmmaient m la vilk d'Orkans aw emm dm 
IJpHS* skeks, Orltos, 1862. «, CA 

MANUFACTURK As in tlie cognate in- 
stance of the word factory (.see F.vrtouY 
System), a remarkable transformafims has 
ocoun'ed in both tho popular and teelmical 
meanings of tho word manufacture. Origin- 
ally this term signified hand labour, as its 
derivation indicates, but mnv mon* generally 
machine labour — exercised in tho oroductioii 
of a saleable commodity. In ttie opinion of 
some authorities, iudtatd, this tr{m>>formatic«i 
Inas been comploto, “ Jdanutneture,” says Dr, 
Uxii {Philosophy of ManK/toiuft, bk. i, ), "kt 
word whitdi in the vicissitmh’H of languugo has 
come to signify the retrm of its intrinsic 
meaning, for . . . the mo.st perfect manu- 
facture is that which dispenses entirely with 
hand labour. '* This statement .seems rather 
too uncoinpromking in view of welbknowin 
facts. It was not quite correct to say then, 
and it is certainly nut corret't to say now', 
that either in technical or ppular parlance 
manufatduro invariably connotes tho iclca of 
machinery. It may lie that factory legislation 
has shown a tendency in that direction, but it 
is also a tendency at issue with some among 
its own ospre.«?s enactments. Thus the Factory 
Acts Extension Act 1867 contained a definition 
of “manufacturing process” as “any manual 
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labour exercised by way of trade or for purposes 
of gain in or incidental to tbe making of 
any article ” ; and tbis conception is continued 
througlxout subsequent acts without any further 
qualification. A distinction, indeed, is also 
made in them between making and manu- 
facturing, which might appear to give some 
colour to the above presumption ; commodities 
being held in a general way to be made or 
manufactured according as to whether the pro- 
ductive act is performed in a factory or work- 
shop — that is to say, by hand only or with the 
assistance of other motive power ; but from this 
general implication a considerable number of 
piuely manual industries were nevertheless ex- 
cepted from the first and made factory industries 
by law. Still less is Dr. Ure’s definition accept- 
able to popular usage. In ordinary conversa- 
tion it is commonly the comparative size of 
producing establishments which decides whether 
they shall be styled manufactories, and, more 
properly, the circumstance of whether the in- 
dustries pursued there are carried on by means of 
congregated and divided labour. Mr. Babbage 
(Economy of Machimry and Manufactures, ch. 
xiii.) makes the distinction here under discus- 
sion in something like that way. A. consider- 
able difference exists,” he says, “between the 
terms making and manufackcring. The former 
refers to the production of a small, the latter 
to that of a large number of individuals ” ; and 
in fact it is difficult, in view of the rapid 
changes in productive methods together with 
the vagaries of statutory treatment, to ignore 
the element of magnitude as one necessary 
criterion of any sound working definition. 
Some novel and interesting views on this 
subject are propounded by Marx (Capital, pt. 
iv.). The organisation of manufacture, he con- 
tends, “has two fundamental forms — ” that in 
which the manufactured article “ results from 
the mere mechanical fitting together of partial 
products made independently,” and where it 
“owes its completed shape to a series of con- 
nected processes and manipulations.” He 
passes these two forms under review, naming 
them respectively heterogeneous and aerial 
manufaoturo, and raising some nice distinc- 
tions between them, but to no great practical 
result. He is content to find, finally, in the 
division of labour “ the distinguishing principle 
of manufacture” ; and this, with some accretions 
bom of modem mechanical methods of produc- 
tion, is probably as near to a specific idea of the 
nature of the process as, in the absence of a more 
authoritative definition of it, we can attain. 

[Dr. Ure, Philosophy of Manufactures, Bohn's ed., 
1861.— Charles Babbage, Economy of Machinery 
and Manufactures, 1846.— Karl Marx, Gapitai, 
English translation, 1887. — Bi. W. Cooke-Taylor, 
Introduction to a Mstory of the Factory System, 
1886, ch. i.— George Jarvis Notcutt, The Factory 
and Workshop Ads, 2nd ed., 1879.] B. w. o. t. 

VOL. ri. 


MANUMISSION. The act of freeing a slave 
or serf. A term adopted from Koman law. In 
the early Koman republic this could only be 
accomplished by a solemn public act in one of 
three ways : (1) per mndidwn, a ceremony 
before the praetor ; (2) per censum, i.e., the 
enrolment of the slave’s name on the quin- 
quennial census of Koman citizens ; (3) by 
testament ; the slave becoming in each case a 
Koman citizen. Later, slaves were freed more 
simply, but with restrictions on the number 
freed ; and freedmen were not admitted to full 
citizenship. Justinian however abolished these 
restrictions and made all freedmen citizens. 
In England, at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, the act of manumitting a serf was a 
symbolical one. The lord led his villein before 
the sheriff in a full meeting of the country or 
to some other public place such as a church, 
and there declared his intention of setting him 
free, invested him with the freeman’s arms, 
the sword and spear, pointed to the roads lying 
open to him in all directions, and the ceremony 
was complete. In later times manumission 
was effected either directly by charter or 
indirectly by a collusive action at law, in 
which the serf was, with his lord’s consent, 
made to occupy a position which could only be 
occupied by a free man. 

[Du Cange, Qlossarium mediae et infima Latini- 
totis. — Pollock and Maitland, Eistory of English 
Law, Cambridge, 1895. — ^Hunter, Eotnan Lawf\ 

A. E. S. 

MANUOPEKATIONES(Manopeba). These 
form one of the three great classes of service 
anciently due from manorial tenants to their 
lords, the others being araturm and averagia, 
ploughings and carryings. The manopera were 
rendered in actual labour, principaKy of a purely 
agricultural character, and are frequently de- 
scribed in cartularies under the terms operationes, 
hand-daince, day-werke or week-work. These 
were in a special way a mark of servile status, 
but like other indications of that kind, cannot 
be absolutely trusted without olear confirmatory 
evidence. In the 1 3th-century manorial extents, 
in the Ramsey cartulary, many instances of day- 
labour occur, with values of the service attached. 
In one case the labour of a man for five days in 
the week, on unspecified and therefore probably 
miscellaneous, services from 1st August to 29th 
September, is reckoned to be worth four shillings 
to the monastery, about a penny a day. In a 
case in the Gloucester cartulary, iii. 54, the 
valuation is only one half-penny a day. 

[Vinogradoff, yUlainage in England, pp. 287 , 
288. — Seebohm, English Village Community, 2nd 
ed., p, 79.— Kamsey Cartul., Bolls Series.] 

E. H. 

MANZONI, Alexanebe (1784-1873), the 
celebrated Italian poet and novelist. 

Between 1821 and 1823 he wrote the work 
which entitles him to notice in these pages, 

2 I 
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— / pronumi (The hetrothed Lovers), a ' 
romance. The story is based on an elaborate 
study of the social conditions of the people of 
Lombardy in the 17 th century, of interest to 
the economic student Manzoni was a fervent 
|»triot 

He lived quite retired from the world. In 
1834 he published his Ossmmimi sidla imrale 
CaUolica^ a defencse of his religion against tlie 
attack made by Sismondi m the 127 th chapter 
of his M^^lics, In 1842 appeared 

Manzoni’s Storia ddla colowm infmiey an 
historic appendix to the description of the 
Plague of 1630, which forms the most interest- 
ing episode in hk Fromssi Sposi. 

In 1860, Manzoni was nominated a senator 
of the kingdom of Sardinia. 

I pwiMssi Sposi, storia Milanese del sccolo awX, 
Paris, 1827, 3 vols. 12mo. The best French 
translation is that of Rey-Dusseuil, Paris, 1828, 
5 vols,, 12mo, 1841, 12mo. English trans., the 
Minerva Library, ed. by G. T. Bettany, 1889, 

[See Coasa on the success with which Manzoni 
■maintained that the study of economics was not 
incompatible with sound moral principle. — Cossa, 
Introduction to the Studij of Fol, HcoyLy p. 107, 
Eng. trans., London, 1893.] a. l. 

MARAOHIO, Massimo (18th century), a 
Venetian ; one of the later absolute defenders 
of trade corporations. In 1789, the academy 
-of agriculture, arts, and coininerco of Verona 
•offered a prize on the then much debated 
question: Is it advisable or not to allow 
trades to be united in corporations with power 
•of control and privileges ; what are the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of this ? 

Marachio sent in an essay, fuH of mistakes 
and prejudice, inspired with ideas of a most 
exclusive character, in defence of the corpora- 
tions. He complains of certain abuses in them, 
but on the whole considers them excellent; 
arguing in their defence against the many 
writers who opposed their privileges. He 
advocates minute divkion of trades, and attri- 
butes the faults of the system entirely to 
hunjau weakness. 

Jstituio di temre in corpi U arti npuardato 
nolle sue teorie e mile sfu& forme, Venice, 1794. 

[G. Alberti, Le corporetzioni d'arti e mestieri e 
la libertd del coirmerdo negli antichi economisti 
italimih Milan, 1888.] U. R. 

MARC. See Measures and Weights. 

MAROET, Mbs. Jane (1769-1858), was the 
daughter of Francis Haldimand, a Swks mer- 
chant resident in London. She married in 
1799 Dr. Alex’ander Mareet, a physician of 
distinction, and published in 1806 Co7iversations 
m Chemistfi}, a book for beginners which had 
an enormous success. This was followed by 
Conversations on Political JSconomy, in which the 
ElemeiUs of that Science are familiarly explained 
in 1816, and by numerous other works, among 
which John Uotiems on PolUical 

EcoTumy, 1833, and Pick and Poor, 1851, 


relate to the subject of this diciiunary. The 
first edition of the Conursttiums im Political 
EcoTiomy is of some importaiuH' !*» tlie historian 
of economic theory, as it siww.s what were 
the accepted doctrines Just bt‘fi>re Ricardo’s 
Principles appeared. J. B, Bay renmrks that 
it ** presents very good principles in a very 
pleasant form ” {Tmiti, Svo ed. p. 42 n.\ and 
Ricardo uses a phniso which implies that it 
generally keeps “ on neutral ground ” (IfUcrs, 
ed. Bonar, p. 133). In regard to the theory of 
rent it shows how much of Ricardo’s work was 
already done by the dkeussitUH in which he 
had taken part about the corn law. In regard 
to profits, it appears rather to halt between the 
Smithian and the Ricardian view. The rate oi 
wages, it says plainly, *‘de|iend8 ui>on the pro- 
portion which capital bears to the labouring 
part of the population of the country ” (p. 117). 
It contains J. S. Mill’s first fundamental pro- 
position respecting capital, almost in the same 
words — “ industry k limited by the extent of 
capital” (p. 153). A second edition was called 
for very soon (Ricardo's iMcrSy ed. Btmar, p. 
132), and published in 1817, and a seventh was 
reached by 1839. Though the fact does not 
appear to be recognised or stated in any case 
except that of Miss Mabtineau {A uiobioffraphp, 
vol. i p. 138), it k probable that the wtwk 
exercised considerable infiuenoe on the ecoaomio 
theoiy of the middle of the 19th century by 
helping to form the first impressions of young 
eoonomkts. The other two economic works are 
of less importance. The fact that they were 
intended, in part at any rate, for the use of the 
working class, shows a significant change of 
opinion, inasmuch as in the Convermtion't the 
principal interlocutor gives a ready adhesion 
to the exclamation of her pupil, “Surely you 
would not teach political eeontuny to the labour- 
ing classes, Mrs. B, I ” The tendency of Kick 
aTid Poor is sufiiciently indicated by the follow- 
ing passage from the preface : “ These dialogues 
contain a few of the first principlas of political 
economy, and are intended for the use of children, 
whether rich or poor. K« portion of that science 
is more important to the lower ohiHses, as it 
teaches them that the rich are then friends, not 
their foes.” 

[Bkt. *Vai. Bug* and works cited in text,] 

s.a 

MARESCOaT'I, Angelo (1815-1892). 
Born in Lugo in Romagiia, Itoly. Ik first 
studied medicine, which he practised until 
1848, he then took part in the wars of Italian 
independence, and was entrusted with inqiortant 
political duties in 1859. Afterwards he became 
a deputy and finally senator of the kingdom of 
Italy. He was appointed professor of political 
economy at the university of Bologna, which 
chair he held for many years. “ Italy,” wrote 
Minghetti, “ owes her thanks to Eomagnosi and 
Marescotti for making her fimt aware of that 
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harmony between the elements of law and 
economics wbicli w’-e find so well sustained by 
German economists. ” 

Marescotti wrote many economic works, often 
brusque in style. Amongst them we note the 
following : — 

Discord sulla economia sociaU (4 vols.), 1856. — 
Zejinanze e gli organism finandarii, 1867. — Con- 
fereme sulV ecoriomia studiata col metodo positiw^ 
1878. — Ifenomeni econoinid e le loro cause, 1880. 
— La legislazione socials e la questions economica, 
1886. — i’ economia sociale e V es;peri&nza, 1888. 

U.B. 

MARGIN (in monetary transactions). On 
a security tbe difference between the amount 
advanced against goods or securities and tlieir 
market value. In the practice of banking this 
ranges from 10 to 25 per cent according to the 
nature of the pledge, and the usual range of 
fluctuations in its value. Should the security 
become depreciated, the margin has to be kept 
up by an additional deposit. Speculation 
‘‘upon margins” or “upon cover” is conducted 
upon the deposit of a certain amount of cash, 
usually 5 or 10 per cent of the value of the 
purchase, the transaction being closed immedi- 
ately the cover has “run off.” Business of this 
sort in relation to stocks or shares is usually 
conducted by brokers outside the stock ex- 
change; and for speculation “upon margins” 
in produce of different kinds special institutions 
exist, as the Produce Clearing House in London ; 
and similar organisations in other cities (see 
Oleaking System). b. w. b. 

MARGIN (in economics) denotes a limit 
fixing the position of economic equilibrium. 
If, in mathematical language, the advantage 
of the economic man is regarded as a function 
of several variables, those values of the vari- 
ables for which the value of the function is a 
maximum, are margins. There are thus as 
many margins as there are variable economic 
quantities. They may be classified under the 
heads (I.) production, and (11.) consumption. 

1. Producers being divided into (A) the 
owners of Agents op Pbodtjotion, of three 
species, and (B) the Entretiieneue ; we have a 
corresponding classification of margins. 

A. (1) There is the “final” or marginal 
disutility of labour. “Labour will'be carried 
on tmtil the increment of utility from any of 
the employments just balances the increment 
of pain” (Jevons’s Theory of Political Econ- 
omy, ch. V. p. 201, 2hd. ed.). It is argued by 
Prof. Patten (Dynamical Political Eemumy) 
that. in a prosperous society where amusements 
are open to the labourer, and the choice be- 
tween work and rest is not his only one, he 
will not work on up to the limit of marginal 
disutility ; ‘ ‘ disutility ” implying positive pain, 
not merely diminution of pleasure. It seems 
best to define with Prof. Marshall “the dis- 
commodity of labour ” as what “ may arise from 
bodily or mental fatigue, or from its being 


carried on in unhealthy surroundings, or with 
unwelcome associates, or from its occupying 
time that is wanted for pastime, or for social 
and intellectual pursuits” (Principles of PJeo- 
mmics, 5th ed. bk. iv. ch. 1, § 2). (2) There is 
also for the capitalist a margin of investment ; 
a point at which he will decline to forego present 
consumption for the sake of the “discounted 
pleasures ” of the future (Marshall, Principles, 

' bk. V. ch. iv. § 1 passim). (3) The land- 
lord’s offer of his agent of production is not 
limited by a margin on the supposition that he 
has no other use for the land. But \vhere he 
has a choice between letting the land and using 
it for his own pleasure or profit, there may be a 
margin limiting the amount. 

B. The outlay of the entrepreneur on each 
factor is similarly pushed up to a margin. 
There will be (1) a “marginal shepherd” 
(Marshall), and (2) a marginal “dose” of 
capital. The idea of a marginal increment of 
land (3) is less familiar, but is discernible in 
the case of a manufacturer hesitating whether 
he will rent an additional site for a new build- 
ing, or add a new story to an old building 
(Marshall, Principles, bk. v. ch. x. § S). 
The older writers employ the idea if not the 
term with reference not to the quantity, but 
the quality of the land rented (Ricardo, Pol. 
Peon., ch. ii. ; Mill, Pol. Peon., bk. iv. ch. xii. 

§ 6). The “ margin of cultivation ” denotes the 
lowest quality of land which is just worth the 
farmer’s while to cultivate “ below which the 
cultivatioh of land cannot descend ” (Fawcett, 
Manual, bk. ii. ch. iii.). 

The entreprenem-’s products are sold either 
to other entrepreneurs, whose purchases have 
been already considered under the head of 
capital, or (II.) to consumers who extend their 
outlay on each commodity up to a certain 
margin. The margin of consumption is defined 
by the condition that in every branch of a con- 
sumer’s expenditure, the “last” increment of 
money — that pound, or penny, about the appli- 
cation of which he hesitates — ^will prbeure the 
same amount of utility, called “marginal” or 

final.” Of course the marginal utility pro- 
cured by a unit of money may differ for different 
consumers, and for the same consumers at 
different times. 

Margin thus conceived as a point of maximum 
advantage is correlative to that quantity which 
it is sought to maximise ; sometimes called a 
Rent or Surplus. 

[The subject .is treated by almost all mathe- 
matical economists, and by those who employ 
more or less clear mathematical conceptions without 
explicit symbols. Jevons’s exposition of “final” 
utility in his Th&yry of Pol. Pc, forms an admirable 
introdnetion to the subject. The fullest and most 
accurate exposition of the different kinds of margin 
and their relations is to be found in Prof. MarshaU'a 
Prim, of Peon. A clear and simple statement, 
unencumbered by mathematical phraseology, is 
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gifftiiby Pr»f. J. B. Clark in bis papt't on the Three 
Rents, A similar firtiss is dwrved by tbe writings 
of the Austrian school, so far m the general prin- 
eipte is not ob«suwid by their peculiar doctrines of 
« pseudo-marginal utility, “imputeil mlue, and 
other ‘‘OMuisticid complications.” The marginal 
value of money is treaM by Prot V. Pareto and 
Signor Barone In the course of a series of articles 
In the Giormk degli Mmmisth which are suni- 
marised in the Scmwmo Journal for March 1805. 
The unit in ■which marginal utility is to be 
measured is considered by Dr. Irving Fislier in his 
Im’estigaiion. He has exhibited 
the analogies between economic margin and phy- 
sical equilibrium. See also The Alphabet of Ero- 
fumie Science, 1888, by Wicksteed, who first used 
the phrase "marginal” instead of “final utility,” 
and PiNAt Deobee op Utility.] p. t, s. 

MAEGIKAL LABOUR. See Mabgin. 

MARGINAL UTILITY. See Final Degree 
OF Utility and Margin. 

MARIAKA, Juan ue (1636-1623). This 
celebrated Jesuit father, best known by his 
Jfistoria de EspaUa and his apology of tyranni- 
cide in his treatise De Rege et Regis ImtUxdimie, 
lectured during his youth on theology in Rome 
and in Sicily, and on the doctrines of St. 
Thomas Aquinas for five years at the university 
of Paris. At the end of an absence of fifteen 
years he returned to Spain and settled in 
Toledo, where he resided until his death. The 
publication of his treatise De Monetm MvMione, 
which he himself translated into Spanish, 
brought him into trouble, and he was confined 
for a year in a convent in Madrid. Some bold 
strictures on the Society of Jesus, to which he 
belonged, entitled Discursus de Erroribus qui 
in formd gvkermtionis Societatis Jesie occurrnnt, 
written after the elections of the Neapolitan 
Acquaviva as General, bitterly complained of 
the ruin of Spanish influence at Rome. 

lu 1609, at the date when Mariana wrote his 
treatise On the AUeeratiem, of Money, the Duke of 
Lermfl was flooding Castile with masses of debased 
small coins {'oellon), a practice which, under the 
influence of the so-called arhiiTisias, or financial 
schemers, did not abate until the accession of the 
Bourbon dynasty. Charles V. and Philip II., 
although not irreproachable, had been far more 
cautious in this respect than their successors. 
Mariana fearlessly maintained that "the king, 
having no right to tax his subjects without their 
consent,” had no riglit to lower the weight or the 
quality of the coinage without their acquiescence. 
"Two things are certain: the king enjoys the 
prerogative to alter the outward form of the coins, 
provided ha does not make them worse than they 
were before ; . . . secondly, in case of necessity 
— as, for instance, during a war — he may be 
allowed to lower the coinage under two conditions 
— the first tliat this be done for a short time not 
exceeding the period of necessity; the second that, 
the necessity being over, due damages bo granted 
to the people who have suiFered (ch. iii).” 
But, “money having two values — one intrinsic 
and natural which depends on the purity and 


weight of the metal, to whioh may be added the 
cost of the i'oiimgc, which is worth .something; 
and a second value, which may hu called legal 
and extrinsic, fixed by the prinee, . . . tho real 
use of money — what has always been done 
in well -managed states — Is secured when these 
two values are exactly udjiu-ted icli. iv.}.” 
The following chapters give hi‘itorical details on 
the Spanish mint, 

Three chapters of the Ik Rfje are also devoted 
to economic subjecti : taxation, the means of 
subsistence, and the poor ; here abo 3Iariana 
evinces his strong spirit of Just ice, a> when he 
opposes taxation of necessarie.s, but his views on 
foreign imports, the cultivation of corn, etc,, are 
mainly those of his contemporaries. 

The tract on money was printed at Cologne 
in 16(19, and the Ik liege at Toledo in lft90 
and Frankfort in 1611. H«ith are puhlishcd |iD 
Spanish) in the Olerm de Mariana in the Coletrion 
de Atdores Espaiioles of Kivadeneyra (2 vols., 
Madrid, 1854). 

[Dr. Contzen, in his (ksehichie der wMunrl- 
sehcjllichm Liicraiur im MitteMkr (187‘i), deals 
almost exclusively with the treatise De Rege* o£ 
which he gives a summary analysis (pp. 207-222), 
— See also tho article ".Mariana" in Ikiyle's Dw- 
j!ionK«ir« IHstmique, — Hallam, Littrary ilishry 
cf Europe, it pp. 142-144 (edit. 1872).— Colmeiro, 
Historia de la Econamia Rdiiim in EspaM, ii, 
pp. 476-484.] b. ct. 

MARINE INSURANCE, See iNBUiUNrs, 

Marine, 

HARITAGIUM. Usually tmtitagium mcaus 
the feudal right of a guardian to give in marriage 
his ward, whether male or female, though the 
word often means the dowry or estate which 
passes to the husband with the lady. At other 
times it is used in the sense of valor mariftigii, 
the sum the guardian could get for the matidi 
by sale. It is asserted that in the roign of 
Henry III. a sum of 10,000 marks was paid on 
one occa.sion. On the other hand in the Pi|TO Roll 
of 5 Hen. II., p, 65, there is a payment of 5 
marks. An interesting case which illustmte# 
tho subject, aud 8UppIie.s original documents, 
may be found in the Vhrmieim Pkrohtrgensr^ 
Camden Society, 1849, pp. 61, 62, and 72-77. 

[Ducangc, Ghmarium medur et injinur I/ttim- 
tails (Heiisehel and Favre).— Hallam, Middk 
Ages, c. 2, pt. 1.] K. n. 

MARITDIA ANGLLR is defined by ('owell 
as the revenue accruing to the king from his 
rights over tho sea. It incliwied such items as 
wmek and fish royal, the latter being all whales 
and sturgeon cast upon the seashore. This 
revenue was originally accounted for by the 
sheriff of each county, but in later times wa# 
entrusted to the admiral (see Droits of 
Admiralty). 

[Cowell, Interpreter . — Bkekstoat, Comment 

taries.] A , ». S. 

MARK (English money). The Anglo-Saxon 
mark, as well as the half-mark, was money of 
account only, in value ISs. 4d,, reckoned in 
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either gold or silver as equivalent to 3600 grs. 
troy of silver. Its value early in the 10th 
century was estimated at 100 pennies, but in 
the 12th and afterwards the mark was worth 
160 pennies. It was a denomination probably 
of Danish origin, and is first found in 878. 

[Eccleston, IntrocL to JSnglish Antiquities . — 
Ellis, Introd. to Domesday, i. 164.] e. g. p. 

MARK (German). In 1873 the gold mark, 
of 100 pfennige, •was adopted as the standard 
of value, and as the money of account, of the 
new German Empire. 

The mark consists of *3982 gi'amraes (6*146 
grains) of gold 900 fine, and is equal to English 
standard gold of the value of 11*747 pence. 

There is no standard coin of less value than 
five marks, the metallic currency consisting of 
the following pieces ; 

Coins of the German Empire. 


Standard Goins, Gold. 



Weight 

Fineness. 

Value 
in gold 
916*S 
line at 
£8:17 :10J 
per 02 . 

Denomination. 

Grms. 

Grains. 

Twenty marks . 
'Fen marks . 

7-?)05 

122*917 

900 

s. d. 

19 C| 

3 -982 ! 

61*458 

900 

9 9^ 

Five marks . 

1*991 

80*729 

900 

4 m 


Sithsidiary Coins, Silver. 


Denomination. 

Weight. 

i 

c 

Value 
in silver 

Grins, 

Grains. 

S 

at 5s. 6d. 
an 02 . 

Five marks . 

27*777 

428*67(5 

900 

s. d. 

4 103 

1 lU 

Two marks . 

11*111 

171*470 

900 

Mark . . . j 

6*556 

85*785 

900 

111 

Fifty pfennige . i 

2*777 

42*867 

900 

1 m 

Twenty pfennige | 

1*111 

17*148 

900 


In addition to the above gold and silver 
coins there are nickel pieces of the nominal 
value of 20, 10, and 6 pfennige, and copper 
pieces of 2 pfennige and 1 pfennige. 

The valuation at which the subsidiary silver 
coins are current bears practically the same 
ratio to that of the gold pieces as in the case 
of British coin ; the value of the standard gold 
mark exceeding that of the silver mark piece, 
when reckoned at 6s. 6d. an oz. troy, to the 
•extent only of •27d. 

The total amount of German imperial coin 
issued since its introduction in 1873 to the 
31st December 1910 is given below. ^ The 
coins have been manufactured at the mints of 
Berlin, Munich, Dresden (now Muldene H'utte), 
Stuttgart, Oarlsruhe, Hamburg, Hanover, Erank- 
fort, and Darmstadt. 


Imperial German Coinage, 1873-1910. 



Marks. 

^ £ 

Gold .... 
Silver . . 

Nickel . . . 

Bronze. 

Total . ’ . 

4,872,401,535 

1,133,758,150 

101,477,933 

21,133,231 

248,020,076 

56,687,908 

5,073,897 

1,056,661 

0,128,770,849 

306,438,542 


MARK SYSTEM, The, is the term custom- 
arily used to designate the social and agi'arian 
organisation of society which, it has been 
believed, preceded the manorial and feudal 
systems, and formed the basis upon which those 
systems rested (see Eeudalism ; Manor). The 
•unit of this system is the mark, a region greater 
or less in extent, independent, isolated, and 
occupied by a gi’onp of self-governing cultiva- 
tors, politically free, who held and cultivated 
land in common with periodical distribution of 
the arable. The essential characteristics of the 
mark system are, therefore, personal freedom, self- 
government, and communal ownership of land 
The mark theory has occupied so important 
a place in modern historical and economic 
discussion that a brief r4sum^ of the circum- 
stances of its origin and development is 
necessary. The theory did not spring full 
grown upon the woild ; that portion of the 
theory wdiich relates to the freedom and the 
social status of the primitive marksman has a 
long history behind it. A priori reasoning 
has tended at all times to give to man at the 
beginning of his economic and political develop- 
ment certain natural rights. Independent of 
and preceding any theory of the mark, these 
accepted teachings regarding primitive man 
were based upon the ancient philosophy, the 
Bible, and the jus mturalo that entered into 
the mediaeval thought at the time of the re- 
invigoration of the Roman law. This idea of 
original freedom was present in the dogmas of 
the church, and was vaguely and speculatively 
held by the philosophers of the 18th century. 
Through the teaching of Rousseau it became a 
political power, while it entered the economic 
system through the speculations of the Physio- 
crats. Prom the same source there sprang the 
cardinal doctrine of the romantic school, namely, 
the freedom of the natural man ; and the whole 
theory became more definite when it was used 
as a political weapon against reactionism in 
France and Germany, and for reform in England 
by the liberal school. This school in its 
analysis of the fundamental rights of man 
brought into being the imposing figure of the 
primitive Teuton, thus localising the theory. 
Grimm and others, as the result of their studies 
in Germanic origins and philology, believed that 
the primitive Germans lived in-groups, the 
members of which were united by ties of blood 
and religion. When this point was reached the 
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agrarian element only was needed to complete 
the theory. 

In the period from 1840 to 1850 certain 
historical students, Olufaen, EAXTHAUSEif, and 
Haiisaen, began to inYestigate the subject of the 
village communities of Denmark and lower 
Germany ; and in 1864, after years of penetrat- 
ing and exhaustive study, von Maurer published 
the results of his researches in the same field. 
In consequence of these investigations and of 
the conclusions drawn from them, the group, 
siblA or of Grimm and his fellow scholars 
became a part of the primitive social unit, the 
village community, with its open fields, com- 
munalland-holding, and co-operative agriculture. 
In the meantime in England, Kemble, represent- 
ing the new historical interest in Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, the desire for precedent in the 
reform agitation of the period from 1832 to 
1846, and, under the stimulus of German 
romanticism, the spirit of German historical 
investigation, had presented, five years before 
von Maurer’s work appeared, a similar theory for 
England. His theory, however, was charac- 
terised by vagueness and by absence of detail. 
To him the original settlement was based on 
possession of land only, and the smallest and 
simplest of the divisions was the mark. The 
word mark, as used by Kemble, connoted : — 
first, the forests and wastes beyond the arable, 
that is, the boundary land that separated the 
possessions of one community from those of 
another ; secondly, the whole district occupied 
by the community ; and finally the community 
itself, a group of families or households, settled 
on the plot enclosed by the boundary. The 
original basis of Teutonic society was, he 
thought, this community, a voluntary associa- 
tion of freemen, originally united by ties of 
blood — a relation, however, that in the process 
of time fended to give way to territorial and 
political interests. This group, zealously exclud- 
ing others, developed and carried on a system 
of cultivation fox the good of all its members. 
Various marks covering England, existing in 
independence and isolation, seised of full power 
and authority to regulate their own aifairs, 
differed greatly in size, powers, and customs. 
Each possessed a court, aud exercised supreme 
jurisdiction. Kemble was indebted for the first 
idea of the mark to the writings of Zeuss and 
Grimm, and he found evidential support for it 
in the occurrence in Beowulf and the charters 
of the words Tnearcmdtf ^riearcbeorJi, mcarcloiid, 
and furthermore in patronymics, and on these 
he laid great stress. He represented the marks 
as ‘‘great family unions comprising households 
of various degrees of wealtli, rank, and author- 
ity j some in direct descent from the common 
ancestors, or from the hero of the particular 
tribe, others more distantly connected, through 
the natural result of increasing population; 
some admitted into communion by marriage, 


others by adoption, others even by emancipa- 
tion, but all recognising a brotherhood, a 
kinmanship, or sibseeaft ; all standing together 
as one unit in respect of other similar com- 
munities ; all governed by the same judges, and 
led by the same captains ; all sharing in the 
same religious rites, and all known to themselves 
and their neighbours by one general name” 
(Saxms in England^ vol. i. pp. 56-57). 

Beyond the evidence above mentioned, Kemble 
brought forward nothing to supimrt his view. 
But von Maurer in Germany did what Kemble 
had not done, he gave the minutest detail of the 
social and agi-arian life, and supported it with 
w'hat seemed to be indisputable evidence, 
namely, the customs of the 11th and 12th 
centuries, which he considered the survivals 
of an earlier age, and the occasional statements 
in earlier documents, whicli he interpreted in 
the light of the mark theory. In 1869 
Nasso strengthened the theory by further 
English evidence, drawn from the law’s and 
charters. But he, taking the existence of the 
mark for granted, concerned himself chieiiy 
with the agi'arian aspects; and, although he 
recognised the presence of free peasant pro- 
prietors and found traces of commimalism, he 
hardly touched the questions of freedom and 
communal ownership. 

It was left for Sir Henry Maine and Emile 
de Laveleyss to extend and to give greater 
currency to the conclusions already reached. 
In 1871 Maine, in his Filtage Oorrmumtks 
in the East amS West, both summarised the 
views thus far presented by Maurer, Hasse, 
Landau, Gessner, Haxthausen, and others, and 
widened the field of investigation by evidence 
collected in India. Hero he saw, not survivals 
of primitive life, but actual communities, 
living types of the western mark. The Indian 
village community became of great importance, 
and Maine threw out suggestions for further 
investigation in calling attention to the village 
communities of America and to the house 
communities of the South Slavonians. This 
phase of the subject found expression and 
elaborate extension in Lavcleye’s Ee la 
priiU ct de ses formes primUhes, 1$77, in 
which was gathered eridence from almost every 
part of the globe to show the universality of 
the mark system and of its analogies. When 
this point had been reached historical scholars 
very generally accepted the theory. Maine 
reaMy transformed the mark into the manor 
through the extension of Kemble’s idea 
regarding the first marksman ; and Freeman 
and others, following further suggestions of 
Kemble, and conceiving of history as a con- 
tinuous development, brought forward the 
theory that the mark was the germ whence 
had evolved the life of the state, the proto- 
plasmic cell, containing within itself, as it 
were, the laws of its omi growth. 
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But in a tlieory based so largely upon 
Bubjective foundations a reaction was inevitable. 
As historical criticism became keener the 
evidence appeared more and more insufficient 
and incohesive ; with the change of political 
ideals, the q^iiestion came to be recognised as 
strictly historical ; exaggerations due to over- 
enthusiasm underwent correction, and gradually 
the problem was reduced to its proper proportions. 
The mark as drawn by Kemble and von Maurer 
is not at present supported by any historical 
scholars. The attack, as thus far completed, 
has destroyed the idealism of the primitive 
mark ; it has disproved the exaggerated freedom 
of the Teuton, and the existence of the first 
marksman and the court of the mark ; it has 
denied the Kemble -Maurer interpretation of 
the word mearc itself, and has thrown doubt 
upon the supposed symmetry of the primitive 
land system ; it has made prominent the tribal 
character of early Teutonic life, and has 
questioned the independence and self-conscious- 
ness of the primitive folk ; it has removed from 
the support of the theory the evidence from 
America, Eussia, and Switzerland, and, through 
the work of Baden-Powell on The Zand Systems 
of British Iwdia, it has struck a heavy blow at 
the accuracy of the evidence derived from the 
east; and, finally, it has demonsti-ated that 
except for a judicious use of the comparative 
method, the evidence for each country must be 
interpreted by itself. 

The movement against the mark theory was 
practically begun by Scebolim in 1883 and by 
Fttstel I)E Coulanges in various writings from 
1886 to 1 890. By them the two most essential 
characteristics, freedom and communal owner- 
ship, were categorically denied, and a theory of 
primitive serfdom and private property was 
substituted. This has given rise to a new 
school, which, denying the existence of the free 
village community, has connected manorial 
institutions directly with the tribal, has 
recognised a predominant influence of Eoman 
custom, has set up the manor as the prevailing 
type of local life and has declared the mass of the 
population to have been originaEy in serfdom. 

A large body of the more conservative 
historians still advocate, however, a modifi- 
cation of the old doctrine, and believe that 
Seebohm, Eustel de Coulangea, and their 
followers are too extreme in their views. The 
best representatives of this school, Tinogradoff, 
Bound, Glasson, and Flach, are willing to admit 
the presence of private property, inequality, and 
in a measure serfdom, but assert the existence 
of a free village community stage differing from 
the tribal system on the one hand and the 
manorial on the other. Although recognising, 
at a later time, the coexistence of the Village 
CoMMTJNiTT and the manor, they would still 
preserve the essential characteristics of the 
mark system without its exaggerations. 


[Brentano, Volksiairthschaftslehre, 1893. — V. 
Maurer, Binleitung znr GescMcMe der Mark^ 
Eof Borf %%d Stadiverfassung, 1864. — Kemble, 
Saxons in Bnglavid, 1849, new ed. 1876. — Nasse, 
27e6er die mittelalterliohe Feldgeoneinschaft und 
die Einhegungen des secliszehnten Jahfhunderts 
in England, 1869, transl. 1871. — Maine, Village 
Conmunities in the East and 1871. — 

Laveleye, De la propnUi ct de ses formes primitneSf 
1877, new ed. 1891.— Seebohm, The English 
Village (Jormmnity, 1883 ; Tribal System in 
Wales, 1895. — Fustel de Coulanges, Becherclies 
swr guelques jproU^es Zhistoire, 1886 ; Le 

'Mhne des. engines de la ^oprUU fondh% 
1889; L Alien et le domaine feodal, 1890. — 
Glasson, Eistoire du droit et des instit'idiones dt 
la France; Les cormmnanx, — ^Vinogradoff, Villain- 
age in England, 1892. — Andrews, Old English 
Manor, 1892. — Flach, Origines de Vancienne 
France, 1893. — “Village Communities in Spain,’' 
Quarterly B&oim, October 1896.] 0. M. a. 

MAEKED CHEQUE. In London, after the 
clearing house closes, the bankers send round 
and present at the various offices any cheques 
that have been shut out of the clearing, a 
cashier being in waiting at each bank to “mark” 
or “ answer ” the cheques. Marked cheques are 
payable in the first clearing of the next day, 
and cannot be refused for any reason. In some 
places it is the practice of bankers to mark 
cheques drawn upon them by writing across the 
face “Good for £ ,” the marking being 

officially signed. A cheque so marked is avail- 
able for completing important transactions, thus 
avoiding the risk and trouble of carrying cash. 

In the United States, and particularly in New 
York, the practice of marking, or “certifying,” 
cheques has been carried to very great lengths. 
Certified cheques are largely used in daily busi- 
ness, especially by brokers, find the certification 
is given, in many cases, against securities, or 
even only on the credit of the drawer. By the 
National Bank Acts, banks organised under that 
system are prohibited from certifying cheques 
for amounts beyond that which the drawer has 
at his credit at the time, but banks organised 
under the laws of the state of New York are 
subject to no restrictions in the matter. By 
judicial decisions the certification of a cheque 
is an acceptance, and renders the bank liable 
indefinitely as to time of presentment. 

[For extent of the practice in New York, see 
Report, €omptroll&r of Currency, Washin^on, 
1882 ; also Journal of Inst, of Bankers, vol. iii. 
p. 400 ; and vol. v. p. 278.] n. w, b, 

MAEEET AS PLACE OF SALE. Deter- 
minate areas and times for intercourse between 
buyers and sellers were a necessity of trade 
before communication and transportation were 
facilitated by the inventions of the present 
century ; and, even now, for the sale of some 
commodities, such as live stock and dairy pro- 
duce, they are but slowly losing their practical 
importance, in spite of the modern middleman 
and shopkeeper. 
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In tlw middle ages tlie rigiit to carry on 
tradCj or to iwmit it to b© carried on, at a 
particular time and place, was called, like the 
place itself, a imrkd (Fr. fmrchi; Ger, MarU) ; 
and this term included in its widest sense both 
the weekly or semi-weekly market, lasting but 
a few hours, and the more considerable annual 
mart, lasting seyeral days, known as a fair 
(Fr, foir@ ; G, Mm$^ JakrimrU). Coke lays 
it down that “every fair is a market, but 
every market is not a fair,’* The term viarket 
was, however, more commonly reserved for the 
smaller and more frequent assembly (Ger. 
Wo(^tmm<xrkt) ; and these alone will be con- 
sidered here (see Fairs A2?d lyUnKETs ; Medi- 
,®VAL Fax ns). 

In England, during the later middle ages, 
not only did every borough possess a market, 
but also the lords of most considerable and of 
many inconsiderable villages ; and the right to 
demand toll thereat was a valuable franchise. 
From an early date the right to establish a 
market was held to belong exclusively to the 
crown ; and no market could he defended in 
the courts save upon the ground of such a 
grant or of immemorial prescription. In the 
10th century an attempt seems to have been 
made by repeated decrees of the witan to 
limit all sales to “ports” or market-towns, a 
measure closely connected with the insistence 
upon the witness of “credible” men to every 
transaction. But this policy was either 
defeated or abandoned, for the number of 
markets in the rural manors evidently began 
to increase about this time. The Domesday 
Survey records some fifty markets or fraction 
of markets (i.e. rights to receive fractions of the 
profits), and it registers many complaints as to 
the setting up of markets without authority and 
the exaction of undue tolls. The pecuniary 
advantages derived from the possession of a 
market were, however, so large that every con- 
siderable magnate sought to obtain a grant from 
the crown, and many did not scruple to set up 
markets xvithout waiting for permission. The 
chief obstacle to their success lay in the vested 
interests of markets already established. Be- 
fore making a grant it was usual to inquire, 
on a writ ad quod damnum, whether it would 
be prejudicial to existing rights. When a 
market was established without a grant some 
neighbouring lord or borough was pretty sure 
to bring a suit against the new rival on account 
of the “ nuisance ” or “ damage ” he occasioned. 
The rule laid down by Braoton is that a 
market becomes a nuisance if set up within 
six miles and two-thirds of one already existing, 
on the ground that sellers could travel on foot 
that distance, sell their wares, and return 
within the compass of a day. The illegal 
assumption of market rights was probably put 
an end to by the Quo IFarrardo inquiries of 
Edward I. Grants of market privileges were 


made in the 13th century in more tlmn 3000 
instances, in the 14th in mare limn By 

that time the country was pretty well Mipplied 
with such facilities for trade ; so tint in the 
fimt 82 years of the 15th century only some 
100 grants are to be found, lly the first 
statute of Westminster (3 >M. I, c, 31), the 
king was empowered to take into his own hand 
the franchises of markets where outragewss t»)lk 
were demanded. Markets were ooinmaiily held 
during the earlier ccnttnics in churchyiy-tiH and 
on Sundays. The former enstom was prohildtrd 
by the statute of Winchester (13 Ed. L) ; the 
latter was abandoned in many places early in 
the 13th century, as a result of the movis g 
sermons of Eustace do Flay, and was finally 
prohibited by 27 Henry VL c. 5. It was in 
the markets and by the market ollicers that the 
men of the middle ages sought to introiiuce and 
maintain their simple-minded ideals of trade. 
All the rules with regard to Forestalling (sec 
FoRESTALEEna AXi) Eegkatoks) aimed at liring- 
ing consumer and producer as nearly as possible 
face' to face in the ojwin market. Vet while 
restrictive in some rcsjxjcts, in others market 
intercourse led to a relaxation of previous re- 
straints. Thus during the |>criod of the domi- 
nance of the merchant gild it was common to 
suspend on market days, in whole or in part, the 
regulations limiting freedom of trade on the 
part of non-members. And the same tendency 
is illustrated by the growth in England aiul 
abroad of the rule of Market overt, by which 
a bona fide 6aX&, made on the market day and nt 
the place assigned for the market, transfw's the 
legal property of the thing sold to the vendci*, 
so that his title is good against all .save the king, 
however defective that of the veiulor may I^c 
(see also Manor), 

• [The English material for the history of fairs 
and markets is conveniently brought together in 
the Kaport by Messrs. Elton and Uaslelhie for the 
HoT/al Commission on Murlrt JUjkts, vol. i. 
(1SS9). It has a large appendix of doinnnents, a 
calendar of grants from 1 John to 22 Ed. IV., 
lists of fairs in 1792 ami I8i>8, ami a list of 
general and local acts of parliament. See abo 
the chapter on “The Town Market” in Mrs. Green 'a 
Toum Life, vol. ii. (1894). In many English and 
continental towns a stone cros.s was erected in the 
centre of the market place in the later middle 
ages. For a doscription of the farmers’ wives and 
daughters sitting with their butter and eggs on the 
steps of the cross “ until a certain hour in the 
afternoon, after which, if all their goods were not 
disposed of, they took them unwillingly to the 
shops and sold them at a lower price,” see Mrs. 
Gaskell's novel of iSt/lvkds Lovers, ch. ii. Tliese 
market -crosses were often “polygonid buildings 
with an open archway on eacli of the sides, and 
vaulted within, large enough to afford shelter to a 
considerable number of persons ; of these good 
examples remain at Malmesbury, Salisbury, 
Chichester, Glastonbury, etc.” (Parker, Qmdse 
Glmary of ArcMiecturef s.v, “Cross”). In more 
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Teceiit times market halls have been generally 
■erected by municipalities, though the market 
■women can by no means always be induced to pay 
for the privilege of shelter. 

There has of late been an animated discussion 
among German scholars as to the part played by 
the market in the growtli of the municipal con- 
stitution. A summary of the evidence and 
arguments on one side will be found in L. Gold- 
schmidt, Vniversalijeschichte des Emddsrechts 
{vol. i. of his Handhudi des if., 1891), pp. 126 
seq.^ who goes so far as to say “The town tribunal 
is originally and essentially the market tribunal, 
the town itself a market, the town peace a market 
peace. ” For the keenest criticism of this view, see 
G. von Below, iJer Urs^rung der deutscken Stadt- 
urfimung (1892).] w. j. a. 

MARKET (on the stock exchange). The 
stock exchange is a remarkable case of develop- 
ment of the original meaning of a “market.” 
Within the stock exchange the consol market, 
the home railway market, the foreign stock 
market, the American market, the miscellanoons 
market, the mining market, with its off-shoot 
the “Kaffir” market for South African shares, 
— each is spoken of as an assemblage of dealers 
standing ready to buy or sell the various stocks 
and shares indicated by the titles of their re- 
spective markets. Outside the stock exchange 
a market is not so regarded. A person wishing 
to buy or sell sends in his broker to inquire as 
to “the state of the market” in consols, or 
American shares, or mining shares, as the case 
may be. The broker goes to the dealers, 
knowing exactly where to find his men, and 
gets their quotations of price and tendency, 
and, what is important, he has the oppor- 
tunity to examine the prices “marked” — 
on a board provided for the purpose — at 
which previous business had been done. Thus 
it is }>ossililo to get at once the record of 
price and the personal opinions of competitive 
dealers, both being elements of a market. 
Further, the quotations of price which the 
dealer gives are not simply an expression of 
opinion ; if he quotes a price for a given amount 
of stock or quantity of shares, he must deal. 
For example, if the dealer quotes 90 to 90^ 
for a specified q'uantity of Italian bonds of £100, 
each, he must take them at £90, or sell them 
at £90 : 5s. Nothing could be a more definite 
quotation, a more exact reflection of the actual 
state of the market. There is little possibility 
of picking up stock cheaply, as a connoisseur 
could pick up a fine old Italian violin from 
some ignorant villager ; on the other hand, 
there is little risk of fraud upon an ignorant 
seller. The member of the stock exchange who 
attempted to cheat an outside seller, or his 
broker, would be subject to the severest censure 
from the committee for general purposes (see 
Exchange, Stock), and would be sent to 
Coventry by the more scrupulous of his col- 
leagues. Nothing, then, could be a' more 


complete instance of a market than is given by 
the stock exchange. We get records or mark- 
ings, the opinion of a concourse of dealers, 
competition, and a check upon dishonest dealing. 

[For defin. of market, Jevons’s Theory of Pol. 
Econ.^ ch. IV. ; Theory of Exchange. Also Cournot, 
Recherchas^ etc.^ 1838, p. 65 n.~Giffeii, Stock Ex. 
Sjpeculation, See Art, Higgling op the Market.] 

A. E. 

MARKET OVERT. The law of market 
overt constitutes a fitful and illogical applica- 
tion to English law of the French maxim “en 
fait de meubles, possession vaut titre.” The 
general rule in England is that no one by 
transfening goods to another can give a better 
title than he himself possesses. But when a 
person in good faith buys goods in “open 
market” and according to the usages of the 
market, he acquires a good title to them, in 
spite of any want of title in the seller. The 
rule only applies to ancient, and not to modern 
statutory markets. All sales by shopkeepers 
in the city of London, when the goods them- 
selves are in the shop, are by custom sales in 
market overt, but the custom does not extend 
beyond the city limits. Hence if a stolen watch 
be sold in Fleet Street, the buyer may get a 
good title to it, while he gets no title to it if 
he buys it in the Strand. 'Wholesale mercan- 
tile transactions, it may be noted, are to a great 
extent protected by the Factors Act, 1889. 

[Benjamin on Sales^ ed. 4, p. 9, and the Rejgoris 
of the Markets and Fairs Royed Commission, 
18SS.] ar. p. c. 

MARKET VALUE. See Value. 

MARKETS AND FAIRS. See Fairs and 
Markets. 

MARKKA (Finland). The metallic currency 
of Finland consists of the following coins (im- 
perial decree of 8th November 1865) : 


Denomination. 

4^ S 

i 

03 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Intrinsic Value. 

English Stan- 
dard. 

Gold:£3:l7:10J 
per oz,, 916'i 
line. 

Silver: 5s. 6d. 
per oz., 926 
tine. 

French Stan- 
dard. 

Gold francs, 900 
fine. 

Silver francs, 
900 fine. 

Gold— 



s. d. 

francs. 

20 markka 

0-452 

900 

15:10i 

20 

10 „ 

3-220 

900 

7 :ll*125 

10 

Silver- 





2 markka 

10-865 

868 

l:8i 

1*99 

markka 

5-182 

868 

lOi 

•99 

60 penni 1 

2-640 

750 

4i 

•42 

25 „ 

1-274 

750 

2 

•21 


There are also bronze coins of the nominal value 
of 10, 5, and 1 penni. 

The standard gold markka (not a coin) is the 


1 The piece of money which, reckoned in French 
standard silver francs, is only worth ‘42 franc, is in 
reality a token coin passing as the half of a gold 
standard markka. 
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equivalent of tbegold frauo, that is to say, about 
or 25*22**£1, the peuni being of the 
same nominal value therefore as the French 
centime* f. e» a, 

MARLO, Kakl, This was the pseudonym 
under which Karl Georg Winkblulkoh (1810- 
1865) published his ecsonomio writings. Winkel- 
blech was bom at Bnsheim, near Mainz, .studied 
physics and ‘chemistry at Giessen — the latter 
under Hebig — became pTi%aA-doc&nt at Marburg 
ia 1887, and in 1848 was appointed professor 
of chemistry in the higher trade -school at 
Oassel. In early life he showed strong literary 
tastes, carrying about with him habitually a 
volume of Goethe, Schiller, or Lessing. The 
impulse which made him an economist came 
from a German workman whom he met during 
a journey in Sweden undertaken for technical 
objects. This casual companion drew so vivid 
a picture of the sufferings of the class to which 
he . belonged that Winkelblech resolved to 
devote for the future his most earnest studies 
to the condition of the workem, rather than, as 
previously, to the instruments and processes of 
industry. 

His principal work, which remained unfinished 
at his death, is Unimuclmngm itbsr die Orffanisa- 
Uon der Arbeit, Oder Si/sim der WeltbkoiKmiej S 
vols., 1850-59. It produced little effect in Ger- 
many, perhaps — as Lippert suggests — in con- 
sequence of the social discouragement and apathy 
then prevailing. It was highly praised by SchSfile 
in his Kapitalimiis und Socicdimus (1870), and 
the attention thus drawn to it led to the publica- 
tion, in 1884-86, of a posthumous second edition, 
enlarged and containing a biographical sketch of 
the author. , 

The book opens with a history and criticism of 
the progressive life of the most important civilised 
nations — France, England, the United States of 
America, and Germany, and a study of their 
comparative ripeness for what he regards as a 
necessary transformation of the basis on which 
their economic systems rest. The tendency of 
modern changes in the industrial sphere had been 
to abolish the smaller capitalists, and to create a 
great inovss of proliiaires, who can never hope to 
attain social independence, and whose wages will 
never suffice for miich more than to sustain their 
lives. Employment, too, has become uncertain, 
and the increased division of labour has made work 
monotonous and uninteresting. The working 
classes do not enjoy any true domestic life ; wives 
and mothers spend their days in factories, and 
cannot superintend their families ; and itton|lity 
suffers from the employment of the younger women 
in manufactures. The physical condition of these 
classes is deplorable, their dwellings are over- 
crowded, their food is insufficient, and drunkenness, 
improvidence, and a spirit of revolt are the necessary 
results of their entire position. The modem pro- 
lUtdre is the successor of the ancient slave and the 
mediceval serf ; and it may be doubted whethef he 
is more advantageously situated than those who had 
at least an assured existence. This is, it ivill be 
seen, the picture habitually drawn by the socialists. 


in which the dark side of our industrial life alone 
appears. But it is real enough in many of its 
features to make us ask anxiously for tlie remedies 
which the author suggests. 

Accordiug to his view of ecoamnie history, 
there have successively prevailed two ditlVrent 
ideas of right, which he calk the Pagan and the 
Christian respectively. Under the reign of the 
former it was regarded as natural and legitimate 
that the masses should be sacrificed to ensure 
enjoyment and splendour to the lew ; whikt the 
Christian idea asserts the equality of all, and 
requires that each member of the community 
should have a share of tlie produce of the social 
labour proportional to his useful participation in the 
work. The former jirinciple, to which ht* gives the 
name of 3£ojwjiolwmts, is represented by ancient 
slavery, — and its later modifications, serfdom and 
forced labour, — and continued to reigu liown to 
the French Revolution. The Christian junnciple, 
though accepteti by the general conscience, has 
as yet only partially infiuenced practice ; privi- 
leges, monopolies, and gambling speculation still 
exist, sometimes in aggravated forma. Two efforts 
have been made to realise the new principle— 
Liberalism, aiming at universal liberty, and Com- 
munism, aspiring after a regime of equality. But 
both these systems are one-sided and eiwueous. 
Liberalism, based on the merely negative i«lea of 
unlimited competition, after demolishing the old 
privileges, has become the parent of plutocracy, 
whikt communism, distributing products according 
to wants, not services, and so weakening the 
motives to exertion, would infallibly beget in- 
dolence. These opposing systems he sought to 
reconcile, and to unite true liberty with true 
equality by the establishment of a panpolimus, 
the aim of which would be to raise to the highest 
attainable level the self-development and legitimate 
life-enjoyment of all the members of theconuumuty. 
Under this regime the obligation to labour will be 
universal, every one will have a right of access 
to the means of production, and will he wipphcd 
with work, and each will obtain for his personal use 
the entire amount of his contribution to the 
common stock. The .state will take into its hands 
not only railway.^ and roads, postal communication, 
water-supply, banks, and educational institutions, 
but also forestry, mining, fisheries, and tratle-— so 
far as it has to do with such raw prmliicte or 
manufactures as are fitteil for exhibition and sale 
in warehouses. Under private management will 
agriculture, cattle-roaring, and trade and transport 
in the narrower mim ; but these occnpatioisH will 
be carried on not by independent apeeuktors, but 
by guilds or industrial societies {ZHiifte), organised 
by the state. Existing capitals in the possession 
ofindividuals at the instalment of the new syatem 
will not be Interfered with ; but its ojM^ratlmi wpl 
prevent their auliseipumt increase. The iuatru- 
meiita of production will be common pro|)crty, but 
the instruments of enjoyment— the fruits of in- 
dust^-— will be the property of individuals. 
Foreign competition will be limited by protective 
dutie.s. Winktdblech mimits that his owm, like 
every other social plan, must fail, if provision Is not 
made against an aaduemaltipllcationof the workers. 

** Whoever,” he says, “promises to the iwple to 
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rescue them from ^vretchedness -without setting 
himself against over-population, excites expectation 
which can never be realised, and should be looked 
upon as a dangerous demagogue.” Adopting the 
theory of Malthus, Winkelblech regards the 
practical safeguards proposed by its author as 
altogether insufficient. Agreeing -with him in 
advocating the suppression of a state provision for 
the destitute, he would go farther, and would 
enforce by law the abstinence from marriage in 
certain cases, which his predecessor only contem- 
plated recommending as a moral duty. He would 
make it obligatory upon every member of his 
societary system to contribute to an assurance fund 
against the consequences of age, sickness, or mis- 
fortune, and for the maintenance of the widow and 
orphans he might leave at his death. No one should 
he permitted to marry until he could show that he 
had sufficient means to guarantee his payments to 
such a fund, and additions should be made to this 
“marriage capital” according to the number of 
his children. Such individual cases of distress 
as might continue to exist under the new order o:( 
things would be left to be dealt with by private 
beneficence. 

Roscher speaks of Winkelblech as one of the 
most solid {gr'UndliGh), moderate, and conscientious 
of the socialists, and he appears to deserve that 
description. He took no part in political agitation, 
hut maintained throughout the attitude of a thinker. 
His denunciations of the existing economic system 
w'cre dictated, not by class-hatred but by genuine 
sympathy with the working people. But he 
expected too much from liis new social order, even 
if it wore possible to establish it. As Cossa 
remark.s, whilst he saw clearly the difficulties 
which every form of socialism has to encounter in 
its almost certain results of insufficient production, 
excessive consumption, and the stimulus to an 
indefinite increase of population, he had at the 
same time a very undue degree of confidence in 
the precautions he suggests against those dangers. 

[Lippert in Eandw. d&r Staatswissensohaftm , — 
Roscher, GsBch, der JS", 0., p. 1021 — Cossa, Introd, 
to the St^td^ of P. j®., p. 639. — Rae, Qontemporar^/ 
Socialism^ ch. ii. — W. H. Dawson, German Social- 
ism, p. 48.] J. K. I. 

MARMONTEL, Jean FRANgois (1723- | 
1799), a distinguished IStli-century prose and ' 
verse writer. 

Voltaire encouraged him to produce plays for 
the stage, and by the favour of Madame de 
Pompadour, he was appointed clerk of public 
buildings. In 1763 he entered the Academy, 
to which he became Perpetual Secretary. He 
was a member both of the electoral assembly of 
1789 and of 1797, hut was degi'aded for his 
moderation. His connection with political 
economy lies mainly but not entirely in the fact 
of the emotional interest the perusal of his 
Mim&ires excited in the mind of J. S. Mill, at 
a very critical stage of that writer’s career. 
His 3Iimoires have allusions to Q-uesnat and 
other matter of economic interest. 

[Mill’s AutoUography, p. 140, ascribing to 
the experiences of this period “marked effects 
on my opinions and charaefer ” ; also see Cossa, 


Introd, to the Studij of Pol. Pcon.f translated by 
L. Dyer, London, 1893, p. 331. — Marmontel’a 
in 32 volumes, were published in l787i 
8vo.] A. L. 

MAROGNA, Conte Gian Giuseppe (18th 
century), born in Verona ; -urrote on trade 
corporations for the prize competition offered 
for this subject by the academy of Verona, 
1789 (see Maraohio). 

Marogna holds an intermediate place between' 
the advocates of free labour and the supporters 
of old restrictions ; he shows the disadvantages 
of some of the trade corporations, and suggests 
their partial abolition. Desiring to promote 
the improvement of manufactures, he suggested 
the uniting in trade corporations only those 
crafts which required skill and intelligence, 
lea-ving the rest free, and suppressing the 
corporations of merchants and dealers. For 
these latter, rather than for those of artizans, 
he fears the injurious effect of monopoly. 
Though Marogna advocates abolishing the 
corporations of merchants, he does not support 
free trade, but, on the contrary, recommends 
state interference ii determining prices. 

Snl govemo delle arti-ragionam&nto, Verona, 
Moroni, 1792, [G. Alberti, Ze corporadoni 

d'arti e mestieH, e la Uhertd del commeroio n&gli 
antichi economisti italiani, Milan, 1889.] u. R. 

MARPERGER, Paul Jacob (1656-1730), 
was originally a merchant, before he entered 
the Danish and the Prussian civil services. 
At the time of his death he was an aulic and 
commercial councillor in Dresden. 

Until the middle of th^ last century Marperger 
enjoyed a great reputation in Germany as being 
“perhaps the most distinguished supporter of 
cameralistic science,” and “almost the only 
German author on trade.” He was an inexhaust- 
ible -writer on commercial subjects ; his book 
on Banks (1716) is best known. Roscher is 
very severe on Marperger, and considers him as 
having simply diluted anterior publications and 
added to them some very trite moral sentiments 
{Gesch. der, Hat, Oek,^ pp. 301-302). e. oa. 

MARQUE, Letters oe. This term is de- 
rived from the mediaeval Latin word marcha, 
a frontier, a letter of marque being a licence 
granted by a sovereign to a subject -who has 
sustained VTong and been denied justice in a 
foreign state, to cross the frontiers and execute 
reprisals, that is, recover his property or seize 
an equivalent by way of compensation. Hence 
the full phrase is “letters of marque and 
reprisal.” The fundamental idea, which was 
borrowed from the Roman law, was that nations 
formed a sodetas or partnership, with the cus- 
tomary incident of unlimited mutual liability. 
So far as the individuals were concerned upon 
whom such reprisals were taken, it was argued 
by the mediceval civilians that they could obtain 
indemnity from their countrymen, members of the 
same “ societas ” ; whilst between them and the 
foreigner no such tie existed. Letters of marque 
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weM granted by Jolin and Edwai'd III. The 
earliettt case meutioiied by Ducanga is in a 
cliarter granted by James, king of Aragon, in 
1326. In the black book of the Admiralty, I. 
385, is a complaint laid by a merchant of 
Danzig in 1409 against Henry IV. *b step-son, 
John, Dnke of Brittany, and his subjects for the 
plunder of his ship. He was gi'anted letters 
patent to seize Breton ships and goods in Irish 
waters to the amount of his loss, nomine 
distruccionis vocsate marqu?©.’' The peculiarity 
of this case is that the grantee was an alien 
who claimed as being in amity with England. 
In 1416 a statute was passed reciting the 
wrongs and injuries sustained by English 
subjects at sea, and empowering the lord 
chancellor, where justice was denied to letters 
of request, to grant letters of marque (4 Hen. 
Y. st. 2, c. 7). Such letters were not regarded 
as a breach of the peace. They were issued not 
only on behalf of individuals l>ut of particular 
towns, as in 1487 by the emperor on behalf 
of Cologne against Scotland (Macjjh. I. 707). 
The feeling grew up in the 15th century that 
they were incompatible with treaties of peace, 
and Henry VII. remonstrated' at their issue 
against the English by Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1488. (S. F., Sp. 17, p. 4 ; 21, p. 12 ; 34, 
p. 22, etc.). But numerous instances occur 
during the reign of Henry VIII, in which this 
practice continued. {S. F., Dorn. Hen. VIII. 
III. 2224. Acts Priv. Counc., I. 107, 108, 
etc.). 

A limitation was, however, inti'oduced into 
treaties, as into that between England and 
France on 7th August 1514, binding the 
sovereigns on either side only to issue ‘*lettem 
of reprisals, marque, or counter-marque ” against 
principal delinquents and then only in case of 
denial of justice. (Eym. Feed. Hague ed. VI. 
i, 65). An example of such letters is given in 
Molloy, I. 46, dated 17 Car. II. Such lettei-s 
of marque are now disused, and the teim 
^‘letters of marque’' is applied to commissions 
issued in time of war by the lords of the admir- 
alty in conformity mth various acts of parlia- 
ment to owners of merchant vessels, called 
privateers, allowing them to capture ships of 
the enemy and to divide the prizes, which would 
otherwise belong to the crown. During the 
Orimean War the allied powers issued no letters 
of marque. By the Declaration of the Confer- 
ence of Paris in 1856 privateering was abolished 
so far as the contracting powers wore concerned. 
These were Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Kussia, Prussia, Sardinia, and Turkey. Sjjain, 
Mexico, Venezuela, and the United States have 
refused assent to this agreement. 

[Ducaiige, tosan— Mollojq Fe Jure Maritimo, 
1769. — Blaokstone, Comme^itaries. — Halleck, 
Internatmial Lmo, London, 2893.] i. s. l. 

MARRIAGE (Feudal System). The lords 
of tenants by knight's service had the right 


of bestowing in marriage their female wards 
while under ago. This right, which was prob- 
ably of gi-adnal growth, makes its appearance 
as settletl law about tlio lltb cenlnry. Its 
operation was soon extended, and a gift by 
the king, of a widow, in marriage, and Iut lands, 
is recorded in Domesday (Ellis, i 337). It 
was required that the match should be, as 
Blackstone sayss, without “disparagement or 
inequality," and that the king's license should 
be given. This was to avoid nuirriages to the 
king's enemies. The right Wits afterwards 
extended to the case of male wards. If the 
infant refused to obey, he or she forfeit ctl the 
value of the marriage, that is the sum actual i»r 
asse-ssed which the guardian could have received 
for it. hlarriago without the guardian's eonseni 
entailed a double forfeit. The right was only 
valuable in the cose of tbe children of tenants 
hy knight’s service, for though, as Littleti^n 
states, it was in a sen.se also an incident of 
socage tenure, the mhr did not in 

that ease belong to the guardian — who wjis not 
an overlord, but was the person nearest of kin 
to the ward who w’as not in the line of inherit- 
ance. The Merchet, or fine, for permission to 
manorial tenants of the villein class, and sojuc- 
timos even to the freeholders, to many waa a 
minor source of revenue to the lord ; Init it was 
totally different in origin from the feudal right. 
Henry I. by his charter of 1101 declared the 
right abolished, but his decree was inoperative 
in this respect. It reveals incidentally that 
widows as well as children of the king’s barons, 
and hommes were, as stated above, liable to the 
oppression, and that the barons claimed the 
same right over their owm tenants by knight’s 
service. The Fotuli dc domint(hu& H pums ct 
puellis de donatimie regiSt drawn up in the 3lHt 
year of Henry II., gives a list of witlows, their 
ages, children, and lands, thus .showing the 
system in full operation. A special cemdition 
as to heirs, and the abolition of the right over 
widows, was granted by Magna Charta, but Ibe 
sale of wards is recogniscnl hj the statute of 
ilerton (20 Hen. HI. c, G), and the Hundred 
Rolls {temp. Edw. I.) include a returii m to 
marriages and wardHhip.s. The whole system 
became intolerably oppressive in the IGth and 
17th centuries, ami was finally abolished by 
statute, 12 Car. II, c. 24. A vast bulk of (ui- 
ginal documenis respecting wawls and minora 
down to the time of the act exists in the Public 
Record Oilm (see Maritadii'M and Wards). 

IFletUy bk. i. c. 13 ; bk. iii. c. 11. — Biwiun^ 
ii. pp. 2-4G (Rolls ed.).— -S. tJrimaldi, Fotuli de 
dminabiis^ 1830, p. 4. — Kpeliuan, Fmd$ and 
Tenum, cap. xv. — Blackstone, Cmiment bk. ii. 
c. 5.— Hallam, Middle Agest c. il pt. i.— Ellis, 
Iniroduetim ia Domsdmp i. 337, 33vH.— Stubbs, 
CTiarttrs, 1881, pp. 100, lt>l, 297, 298.— 
Maitland, iHelect Fleue in Mammal Courts^ p. 24, 
etc. — Scargill-Bird, Guide to the Fubiic Itecoriis^ 
1891, pp. 113-117, 3f6.Sa8.3 m H. 
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MARRIAGE-RATE may be defined as the 
ratio between the number of persons belonging 
to a certain population who marry in a year, 
or other unit of time, and the nirmber of the 
population. This is the sense in which the 
term is used in the English registrar-general’s 
tables. In other countries the number of 
marriages, not of persons mamed, is often used 
as the numerator of the fraction which forms 
the marriage-rate. It has been proposed to use 
for the denominator not the entire population, 
but only the marriageable part of it. Some 
international statistics of this “specific” mar- 
riage-rate are given by Bertillon in his masterly 
discussion of “Matrimonialit^,” in the Annales 
de D&mographie InUrnatioTiaU, vol. i. p. 20. 

The definition of marriage-rate presents a 
difficulty which has been met in the case of 
other rates, viz. that the population cannot be 
supposed Constant during so long a period as a 
year. This difficulty might be serious if the 
population were very small, especially in a 
peculiar case mentioned by Prof. Westergaard, 
(in the Hame d'J^cmomU ToUtique for May- 
June, 1891, p. 443), where the occurrence of a 
marriage tends to diminish the population under 
consideration, namely, the persons belonging 
to a certain occupation, which is usually aban- 
doned on marriage. 

The marriage-rate acts through the birth-rate 
on the increase of population. How indirect is 
this action appears by observing that in 
countries which have a particularly small 
natural increase, e.g. France and Massachusetts 
(T6 and *65 per cent respectively, for the period 
1865-1883, while the average for Europe is 
1 *06), the maniage-rate is either not particularly 
small (in Prance *78 marriages per 100 living 
compared with *88 for Europe), or even particu- 
larly large (in Massachusetts *94 marriages per 
loo living). For the number of the children 
to a marriage is particularly low in these 
countries (Marshall, Prindplos of Emnomka, 
note to ch. iv. bk. iv. 2nd ed.). 

Among the causes of variations in the 
marriage-rate, vicissitudes in material prosperity 
are prominent. Dr. Parr, surveying the ups 
and downs of the marriage-rate in England for 
nearly forty years, assigns an external cause for 
each fluctuation, now the influx of Australian 
gold in the year of the great exhibition, now a 
commercial panic, or the Crimean, or even the 
Abyssinian war. A similar explanation is 
attempted by Dr. Bertillon in- the publication 
above referred to. The price of the principal 
article of food is a main factor under this head ; 
especially where the population is poor and 
near the brink of subsistence. The connection 
between the price of grain and the frequency of 
marriage is apparent iu the statistics of Sweden 
and other continental countries ^ (cp. Sir Eawson 

1 See diagram, Marriage-rate and pHm o/rifeinFrussia 
compared, ia art. on Geaphic Method. 


Rawson, Statistical Journal, 1885, Quetelet, he, 
cit and most of the general treatises on statistics j. 
In more advanced countries commercial crises 
and the state of international trade have at 
least as much effect as variations in the price 
of wheat on the marriage-rate. In England a 
fall in the marriage-rate has often been accom- 
panied by a fall in the price of wheat (Dr. 
Ogle, Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. liii. 
(1890), p. 258). “The statistics even seem to 
suggest,” says Prof. Marshall, “that this is 
not a casual coincidence,” and he suggests an 
interesting explanation of the paradox (Pm- 
ciqdes of Economies, 2nd ed. bk. iv. ch. iv. , § 8). 

It may happen that though wealth increases, 
yet the standard of comfort increasing more 
quickly, the marriage-rate declines. This may 
be in part the explanation of the decline in 
marriage-rate which has occurred in recent years 
in many civilised countries [see Sii' Rawson 
Rawson’s International Statistics, p, 521, also 
Movimento dello Stato Civile : Oonfronti Interna- 
zionali, 1865-83, Tavola I. lis; and Bulletin 
de Vlnstitut International de Statistigue, Table 
I., Us\ 

As another cause of variation in marriage- 
rates may be mentioned the different propor- 
tions of persons at each age in different popula- 
tions. The manner in which the frequency of 
marriage varies with age is strikingly shown 
by a stereogram due to the Italian Statistical 
Museum, of which there is a copy in the rooms 
of the London Royal Statistical Society, an 
explanation in the society’s jubilee volume, 
1886, p. 247, and a criticism in the Journal 
for March 1894 (cp. Quetelet, Physique Sociale, 
vol, i. p. 276 and context). 

Difference of season is also a cause of varia- 
tion of marriage-rates, referred to periods shorter 
than a year. The deteirent influence of Lent 
is marked in Roman Catholic countries. A 
minimum iu the month of March is matched in 
the adjacent months by maximum — or at least 
large — numbers of marriages displaced, as it 
were, from their natural position. On this head 
Quetelet well says; “Les lois naturelles ne 
sont point totalement effac^es sans doute, mais 
il est difficile de saisir leurs effets au milieu des 
lois religieuses et des habitudes civiles.” 
[Physique Sociale, vol. i. p. 261. ) 

The delicacy with which marriage-i’ates thus 
respond to, the action of assignable causes is 
not inconsistent with the peculiar constancy 
which has been attributed to these statistics. 
The oscillations are not only precise, but also' 
minute as compared with other coefficients in 
vital statistics — in particular with death-rates. 
This contrast is well shown by the dia^am in 
Dr. Lon^taff s Studies in Statistics, which pre- 
sents the variation of the two rates from year to 
year in England. That of -the two rates the 
one which depends more upon human volition 
should be the steadier is a circumstance deserv- 
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ing tlie attention wlncli it Las received from 1 
Quetelet (^oc. c£i.) and otliers. It may be 
ranked with tbe stability of the numbers of 
anicides as one of the wonders of moral statistics. 
It is not nnreasonably used as proof that the 
reign of law extends over the domain of volition. 
(Cp. MiU, Princij^les (f Logic, bk. vi. oh. ii. — 
Venn, Logic of Chaiice, — Marshall, JPrvimples, 
6th ed. bk, iv. ch. iv.) 

[In addition to the works cited in this article the 
general treatises referred to in the article on Db ath- 
EATE should be consulted.] p. Y. E. 

MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT (also caUed 
ante-nuptial settlement), a settlement made, 
in contemplation of marriage, of funds respec- 
tively contributed by the intending linsband 
and wife or their respective relatives or friends. 
The usual trusts of such settlements are : to 
pay the income of the husband’s fund to the 
husband for life and the income of the wife’s 
fund to the wife for life ; after the death of 
either of them to pay the whole income to 
the survivor for life or until remarriage ; after 
such death or remarriage to divide the fund 
among the children or issue of the marriage 
in such shares as the husband and wife or the 
survivor shall have appointed, and in default of 
appointment among the children of the marriage 
who shall attain the age of 21 years or, being 
daughters, marry under that age. 

A marriage settlement, not being considered 
a voluntary settlement, is not defeasible in the 
settlor's bankruptcy. 

One of the reasons which brought marriage 
settlements into general use, viz. the extensive 
rights which the law gave to a husband over 
his wife’s property, has been removed by the 
Married Women’s Property Act 1882 and the 
amending Acts, but the custom to have marriage 
settlements has remained unchanged. 

No doubt the desire on the part of the 
Mends of persons who are about to marry to 
secure an adequate and indefeasible provision for 
the intending husband and wife and their 
children is justifiable, but the practice of settling 
property, on marriage or otherwise, cannot, on 
the whole, be considered advantageous to the 
. community. In the first place it diverts a 
considerable amount of capital from trade and 
industrial enterprise, and creates an artificial 
demand for so-called trustees’ securities — thereby 
unduly increasing the facilities for boiTOwing of 
a special class of companies and public bodies. 
But its principal disadvantage is the fact that 
the persons concerned — knowing that in any 
event they can rely on a comfortable income — 
are less inclined to resist any temptation leading 
them to extravagance or recklessness. A system 
which allows a large number of persons to enjoy 
every comfort and luxury while their creditors 
must be satisfied with a small dividend on their 
claims, should not be encouraged by the law. 
If it were made illegal to impose any restraints 


on anticipated dealings with income, a great 
part of the mischief would be avoided. As the 
law stands, restraints on anticipation in express 
terms are invalid, except in the case of married 
women, but the ingenuity of draftsmen has 
overcome this difficulty by the insertion of 
clauses in many settlements declaring that the 
income is to be forfeited on any attempted 
alienation or on bankruptcy, and that on such 
forfeiture it is to be applied by the trustees for 
the benefit of the person to whom it originally 
belonged in his or her family. In this way the 
enjoyment of the income is virtually retained, 
and it is only the creditora %vho suffer by the 
forfeiture. 

Marriage settlements like other settlements 
have always been subject to succoshiun duty, 
and, when the interest of any successor exceeded 
£10,000, to Lord Goschen’s estate duty, of 1 per 
cent, and to Sir William Ilarcourt’.s and Ifir. 
Lloyd George’s graduated estate duty. E. s. 

MARRIED WOMEN IN EACTURIES. 
See Female Laboue. 

MARSHALL, William (1745-1818), was 
one of the few really noteworthy English writers 
on agriculture ; to the student of agrarian 
development his works are probably quite as 
valuable as those of his contemporary and rival 
Arthur Young, though their style and arrange- 
ment prevented their obtaining the same |>opu- 
larity. He came of farmer stock in the North 
Riding, and began his long series of agricultural 
experiments, and of treatises describing them, 
in 1774. His most important works Ml into 
two groups. First come the twelve volumes 
in six pairs, describing the JUnraZ LconoMg of 
Norfolk (1787), Yorkshire (1788), Gloucester- 
shire (1789), the Midland Counties (1790), the 
West of England (1796), and the Soiitliern 
Counties (1798), respectively. In these lie 
carried out the Flan ho had submitted to tlie 
Society of Arts in 1780 ; that is to say, he 
resided for a year or more, sometimes acting 
as agent or manager of estates, in one district 
after another, “minutely registering the pro- 
vincial practice.” Some time before, “in a 
jommey of four or five hundred miles tliroxigh 
the central parts of the Island, I experienced 
the inutility of a tra^iisuni mewf — a thrust 
at the contemporary Touts of Arthur Young. 
The new Board of Agriculture and its secre- 
tary, Young, found in him an indefatigable 
critic; and the M;ports or Surveys drawm up 
under its authority occasioned a second series 
of volumes from Marshall's pen. To show how 
much better he could arrange the material, he 
drew up in five volumes A Jkmm and Complete 
Account of the Lteports to the Board of Agrlcuh 
ture for the Northern (1808), Western (1810), 
Eastern (1811), Midland (1815), and Southern 
and Peninsular (1817) “departments,” respect- 
ively. In 1808 he retired to an estate he had 
purchased on the vale of Cleveland, and died 
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there, 'while hiisy upon tlie constriiotion of a 
building at Pickering for his proposed rural 
institute or college of agriculture. 

[A list of his other 'works will be found in John 
Donaldson’s Agrimltural Biography (1854). Per- 
haps the most important of them are Minutes of 
Agriaidtwre^ made on a farm of SOO acres of 
various soUSi near Groydon, Sum'ey (1778). — Blant- 
ing arid Rural Ornament (1796), — On the Appro- 
priaiim and Enclosure of commonaUe and inter- 
mixed lands (1801 ). — A Treatise on the Landed 
Property of England (1806).] w. J. a. 

MARTIN*, Fkederiok (1830-1883), started 
in 1864 that useful publication The Statesman* s 
Tear Book^ and edited it until the December of 
1882. 

Among his works are : — Commercial ILandhooh 
of Ei'ancet London, 1867, 8vo. — The History of 
Lloyd's and of Marine Insurance, London, 1870, 
8vo. 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxvi., 
p. 275.] H. E. E. 

MARTIN*, Robert MoNTaoMERT (1803- 
1868), historical winter and statistician, is said to 
have been born at Tyrone, Ireland. He studied 
medicine, but apparently never practised. In 
1820 he visited Ceylon, and thence travelled to 
the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and India. 
Prom 1831, when he completed his History 
of the British Colonies, to 1844, he lived in 
England, taking a great interest in colonial 
trade questions, and devoting an unthiiig 
energy to the compilation of statistics. He gave 
evidence before the committee on the China 
ti*ade. In 1844, he was appointed ti’easurer of 
Hong-Kong, but did not succeed in that capacity. 
Soon returning to England, he gave himself up 
once more to statistical research. 

His chief works, apart from liis History of the 
Colonies, were: — Ireland before and since the 
Union, 1844, — Political, Commercial, and Fin- 
ancial Condition of the Anglo-Eastern Empire, 
London, 1832. — Analysis of the Parliam&ntary 
Emdmce on the China trade, 1832. — Ireland as it 
was, and ought to be, 1838. — Poor law of Ireland, 
1833. — Taxation of tiee British Empire, 1834, — 
Statistics of the British Colonies, 1839- — Monetary 
System of British India, 1841. In 1848 he 
republished his tv/o works on Ireland under the 
title Ireland as it Is, and Ought to Be, in 
order to show that “ no greater evil could befall 
Ireland than a disunion of the solemn legislative 
compact of 1801.” [Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.] 0. A, H. 

MAETINBA1J, Harriet (1802-1876), be- 
came first famous through the publication of 
Illustrations of Political Economy, 18 vols. in 9, 
London, 1832-84, 16mo ; the form of which 
was suggested by Mrs. Marcet’s Gonversalions 
on Political Economy. In the curious auto- 
biographical notice left behind for the Dmly 
News, she -wrote, “The original idea of ex- 
hibiting the great laws of society by a scries of 
pictures of selected social action was a fortunate 
one ; and her tales initiated a multitude of 


minds into the conception of -what political 
economy is, and of how it concerns everybody 
living in society. Beyond this there is no 
merit of a high order in the work. It did not 
protend to olfer discoveries or elucidations of 
prior discoveries. It popularised in a fresh 
form some doctrines and many truths long 
before made public by others.” Difficult as it 
may be to a generation which has been taught 
that les dinodnunts ne sont pas des conclusiom 
to credit it, the success of these tales was extra- 
ordinary, Within a few years their oii'oiilation 
reached to 10,000. Cabinet ministers, news- 
paper editors, and politicians appear to have 
vied for the privilege of having their proposals 
supported by the stories. A further series^ 
Poor Laws amf Pampers illustrated, 4 vols. iii 2-, 
London, 1833-34, 16mo, was undertaken at 
the suggestion of .Lord Brougham. Illustra- 
tions (f Taxation, 2 pts. 1834, 12mo, com- 
pleted this branch of Miss Martineau’s work. 
In laoi History of the Thirty Tears' Peace, 1B15- 
18/iB, 1849, 8vo, 2 vols., however, and in 
hex British Rule im India, London, 1867, 8vo, 
considerable attention is given to the economic 
aspects of history. Her views on economic 
questions underwent great alterations. At 
first a “strict Benthamite,” and adherent of 
the classical political economy, her American 
experiences considerably modified her views on 
the subject of property. She was led to expect 
further changes “ which will probably work out 
in time a totally new social state,” wherein the 
ideals of R. Owen {q.v.) would to some extent 
be fulfillod. Her breach with the old orthodox 
political economy was no doubt widened by 
the positivist iiiliuences under which she came. 

[Harriet Martineau's Autobiography, vith 
Memorial by M, W. Chapman, 3 vols. 1877, 
8vo. — DUtionary of NatianaZ Biography, vol. 
xxxvi. p. 309.] H. E.E. 

MAETIHEZ DE LA MATA, Franoisoo 
(middle of the 17tli century). The author 
describes himself as a brother of the order of 
penitents and servant of the afflicted poor, on 
th’e title of his Memoriales 6 Distmrsos en razmi 
del remedio de la de^oblcadm, pobrem y esteri- 
lidad de E^aha, which were published about 
1650, and reprinted by Campomanes (<?.i?.) in 
his Apindixe d la Educadon Popular, vol. L, 
Madrid, 1776. Some extracts will also be 
found in Semperb y Guarinom, Bih. Ec. Pol., 
vol. iii., Madrid, 1804. Martinez de la Mata 
is a fervent representative of the later form 
of mercantilism : “ Kingdoms and republics 
flourish by the manufacturing and traffick of 
the produce of industry, tillage, and breeding ; 
these reciprocally assist each other, but the 
principal nerve is manufactures {artes), which 
increase the population. . . . Labourers only 
bring into existence the fruits of the soil and 
leave them in the state in which nature supplies 
them ; as long as they remain thus their value is 
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low, but this iimltipUea even a hundredfold when 1 
they are handed over to manufacturers/’ p. 3. 

ranee, Genoa, Venice, Florence, Holland, 
and England, have grown rich through the 
j>ermissioh given to the subjects of Si)ain to 
consume their merdrandise. , » . This is how 
they became deluged with gold and silver,” p. 7. 

Ho gives the list of the crafts (ffremios) which 
had disappewed, p. 31; complains of the 
introduction of 120,000 foreigners, p. 130 ; 
describes, with many particulars, the professions 
which the latter had acquired, pp. 134 $eq . ; 
and gives details on the decline of some branches 
of industry, such as gloves in Ocaha, p. 252, 
and hosiery in Toledo, p. 261. 

[Colraeiro, Bibliot&ia de Economistas Espanoles, 
p. 115.] K. c.a. 

MARULLI, ViCENzo (18 th century), a Nea- 
politan ; one of the many Italian writem who 
in the l8th and beginning of the 19th century 
wrote on charity organisation then engrossing 
the attention of governments, and the labours 
of the studious. Marulli’s work, like others, 
owed its origin to the inquiry made by the 
Neapolitan government in 1802, as to “the 
best means of maintaining and employing the 
poor of the kingdom of Naples and in the 
houses of correction.” MaruUi objects to 
begging, and would suppress it; he advises 
poor relief being carefully regulated in order 
that poverty may not be increased by it. He 
advocates establishing asylums, hospitals, etc., 
and especially a good organisation of public 
charity in order to avoid the disadvantages 
and incitement to idleness often arising from 
indiscriminate private charity. Begging can 
only be strictly forbidden when well-organised 
systems of charitable relief are established to 
meet the wants of the poor. 

JRagionaTnmto siUla mendicitdf Naples, 
Staniperia Simoniana, 1804. 

[Fornari, JDelU teorie ecmomklie nelUproviiick 
napolctane, vol. ii, Milan, 1888.] rr. E. 

MARX, Hbineich Karl (1818-1883), 
distinguished as a socialistic theorist and 
. agitator, was horn at Trior. His father, who 
with his family passed in 1824 from Judaism 
to Protestantism, was a legal official After 
receiving instruction at the gymnasium of his 
native place, Marx studied from the year 1835, 
first jurisprudence, then philosophy, at Bonn 
and Berlin. He settled at Bonn with the view 
of becoming a docent in the university. But 
his friend Bruno Bauer’s difficulties with the 
government, arising from his theological views, 
convinced Marx that he too would find it 
difficult to maintain an academic position under 
Prussian rule. He and Bauer began, in 1842, 
at Cologne, the publication of the MheiniscU 
Eeiinng in the interest of the radical opposi- 
tion. Towards the end of the same year Marx 
undertook the management of the journal, and 
removed from Bonn to Cologne. The govern- 


ment forhide the eontinuancf of the paper from 
lat January 1843 ; aiwl Marx, afeompimied by 
Arnold Ruge, now went to IMris, having timt 
married a young German lady to whom h*' had 
been for years betrothed He and Ruge entered 
ona joint Journalistic enterprise, which, however, 
speedily came to an end, partly from a ditfertuiee 
of priiudples between the two associates. Ruge 
attached himself to the Hegelian pliilosophy 
and political nwiicalisin ; Marx studied eco- 
nomics, and through the inliueuce of French 
wTiters, notably pROuniiox, biHuime a socialist. 
In 1844 began the relation between iMarx and 
F. Engels, which terminated only with the 
death of the former. Muyx took jwrt in 
producing a weekly journal published in Paris 
with the title Vorwaris, which covered with 
ridicule the absolutism aiul sham constitu- 
tionalism of the German princes. The Prussian 
government applied to tlm Gttizot ministry for 
the expulsion of ilarx from France, wdiieh wm 
granted ; and accordingly, at the beginning of 
1848, he removed to Brusstda, where ho was 
joined by Engels. The two friends prepared, 
January 1848, the manifesto of the communist 
party at the re(iuest of a secret propagandist 
league ; many German editions of tlm document 
have since apjHmred, and it has been translated 
into most of the European langua^. The 
February revolution having broken out, Mars 
was expelled from Belgium, and at the invita- 
tion of the provisional government of tlie French 
republic, returned to Paris. He went to 
Cologne in the same year, and set on foot the 
Nim Wieinische BeUtmg; among the contri- 
butors to this journal was Lassalle. After 
having been twice before the courts of law for 
advising resistance to the government, Mar.x 
was expelled from Prussia. Retiring to France, 
he was forced to quit that country also, and 
fixed his permanent residence in London, 
During the following yearn he wTote much on 
ciuTent polities, and was the Eng!i.sh eorre- 
spondent of the JS'ew Yrn’k Tium. The first- 
fruits of Ins long-continuiHi cct^nomic studies 
appeared in his Zur Krifik tirr 
OekonomiCf pi i., 1859. But, thiding himself 
not yet in a condition to devtdop the conse- 
(piences of his fundamental primdpla, he 
discontinued this work, and, returning to Im 
studies, embodied his views fmally in Dm 
Kapitiil) of which the first book wms published 
1867, the second wa.s edited after the death of 
the author by Engids 1885, The third part 
appeared in 1894. 

In 1864 the International A.M.s«>ciati()n was 
founded, and Marx early took a leading jmrt in 
its proceedings. His plan of a body of statutes 
and his inaugural address ■were preferred to 
those of Mazzini, whicli wore put in com|K5tition 
with them ; and thus he became the chief of 
the organisation, and WTote all the documents 
issued by the general council The watchword 
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of the party now became “Proletariate of all 
countries, unite.” Tlie fall of the Prencli 
commune made the maintenance of the Inter- 
national in Europe impossible ; the anarchists 
created internal discussions in the body; and 
the general council was transferred to New 
York. Marx now devoted himself diligently 
to the extensive studies required for the com- 
pletion of his treatise, learning — ^it is said — 
witli a view to this, the Old Slavonic, Russian, 
and Servian languages ; he continued, however, 
to exercise great influence by correspondence 
and personal interviews with the socialist 
leaders in different countries. But his failing 
health increasingly impeded his work ; and after 
the loss of his wife and of his eldest daughter, 
he died, sitting in his arm-chair. He was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. 

^ The characteristic features of Marx's system are 
his view of the nature of capitalistic production, 
and his materialistic theory of history. Accord- 
ing to him labour alone creates value, and the 
value of a commodity is measured by the quantity 
of labour which is socially, i.e. normally, necessary 
for its production. In existing society, the instru- 
ments of production are in comparatively few 
private hands. The other members of the 
community have nothing but their labour-power 
to sell. This is bought by the capitalist ; but, 
even when he pays its market-price, he does not 
pay its^ full value ; he appropriates to himself 
a portion of the product of the workman’s 
labour, the whole of which ought to go to the 
workman ; and what is so appropriated, called by 
Marx the sur2)luS'Value [Meh'werth], is the soiirce 
of the capitalist’s income. A value equivalent to 
the workman’s subsistence, or, in other words, to 
the. wages actually paid him, would bo produced 
in a small number of hours ; but he is forced to 
work longer for those wages, and the product of 
this additional work, the surplus-value, goes into 
the capitalist’s pocket, though he has no right 
to it. Hence, the effort of the capitalist to 
lengthen the working day, and of the workman to 
shorten it ; and in this struggle, so long as 
it is a purely economic one, the weaker — the 
workman-goes to the wall. When the capital 
embarked in a successful enterprise is increased, 
the surplus-value, as a whole, is enhanced ; and, 
as the productivity of labour rises with the 
progress of society, and as the workman's sub- 
sistence is thus supplied by a shorter labour-time, 
again the surplus-value is increased. Accordingly 
the tendency of the industrial world is to the 
development of industry on the great scale, and 
to the ever greater use of machinery; and the 
increased division of labour, thus rendered possible, 
leads to the employment of women and children 
in manufactures — a new exploitation of the work- 
ing-classes for the advantage of the capitalist, 
which also depresses the wages of men. An in- 
tense war of competition goes on between diiSferent 
capitalists, and, whilst there is perfect organisation 
within the individual factory, there is anarchy in 
socialpndustry, regarded as a whole, which results 
in periodically recurring crises. The changing 
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proportions of “constant” and “variable” capital, 
i.e, of the permanent instruments of produc- 
tion on the one hand, and labour-power on the 
other, leads to fluctuations in the movement of 
population ; and the result is the creation of a 
disposable industrial “reserve-army,” on which 
capital can call to meet any special demand ; and 
the existence of this class makes those who are 
actually employed more dependent and more will- 
ing to submit to the dictation of the capitalist. 
All this had been said in substance by other 
socialists ; but Marx here introduces what appears 
to he a new conception of his own. The capitalist 
system, he says, contains within it the seeds of its 
, own destruction. The concentration of vast enter- 
prises in the hands of a few magnates, the central- 
isation of the means of production in modern 
industrial establishments, and the associated form 
which labour takes in these establishments, will 
make it easy, when the due time arrives, for the 
state, once subjected to the political control of the 
proletariate, to step into the place of the capitalist. 
Those who have been hitherto the expropriators of 
the workmen will nbw themselves be forcibly ex- 
propriated ; all private will be transformed into 
collective enterprises, and* the instruments of pro- 
duction will be used by the whole of society on a 
definite plan for its common ends. 

The new social system thus to be arrived at is 
the last stage of a Idstorical progress which Marx 
conceives as follows: — He adopts the view of 
Hegel (not peculiar, however, to that philosopher 
or his school) that the life of society is one of 
ceaseless change, the ideas and institutions of each 
period having only a ^rotative and temporary 
raison d'Ure, and necessarily giving place in due 
time to others which succeed as members of an 
ordered series. Marx holds — here diverging from 
his master — that the determining factor of these 
changes is purely material. The fundamental and 
causal element of the social evolution is economic. 
All other social forms — ^the legal, literary, religious, 
— in fact the entire civilisation of an epoch, is the 
outcome of its economic constitution — of the 
contemporary modes of production and exchange. 
The political state of a country at any period 
reflects the economic requirements of the class 
then dominating production; and thus all history, 
subsequent to the primitive community of land- 
ownership, is a picture of the successive wars of 
classes. In each period are developed under 
the ruling class new productive powers which 
ultimately become irreconcilable with the existing 
forms of production ; and the class which represents 
these forces, and through them rises into import- 
ance, stniggles with and overcomes that previously 
supreme. The constitution of society is changed, 
and a new order introduced. Thus feudalism 
was vanquished by the insurgent bourgeoisie ; and 
the bourgeoisie in its turn will he overthrown by 
the class it now plunders and oppresses — the 
proletariat. This will be brought about not by 
any moral triumph of ideas of justice, but by 
a historical necessity inherent in the existing 
conditions and movement of industrial life. The 
long-continued series of social struggles will then 
be closed ; class wars will be brought to an end 
by the disappearance of classes. 

2 25 
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The adherents of Marx’^s doctrine speak of 
it as “scientific socialism,” in contrast with the 
** utopian socialism ” which in various shapes pre- 
ceded it This is certainly unjust, especially to 
EODBSSRTOS ; if there he such a thing as scientific 
socialism, Eodbertus is entitled to be regarded as 
its founder. But, however this may be, Marx’s 
work represents the now - prevalent form of 
Socialism. J>a<9 Kapitcd has become, we are told, 
“the Bible of the social democrats.” But it can 
only be a storehouse of facts and arguments for 
the leaders; it must be “caviare tp the general.” 
An English socialist has described Marx’s style as 
' “ singularly brilliant ” ; but that is not the ordin- 
ary estimate. Roscher speaks of his “ schwerfallig 
abstracte und dock unpracise Ausdrucksweise,” 
and Cossa characterises it os “stile sempre oscuro 
e talvolta inintelligibile.” 

Das Kapital has been translated into English by 
S. Moore and E. Aveling. Marx’s friend Er. Engels 
published in 1878 (2nd ed. 1886) Ilemi JHugen 
Dahring's Unnctiizung der Wisse7ischc{ft; and three 
chapters of this book were arranged as a pamphlet 
and translated into French by Marx’s son-in-law 
Paul Lafargue (1880), with the title, Socicdisnie 
utopique et SocMisme sdmiifigw. A good English 
version of this tract, bearing the same title, has 
been published (1892) by E. Aveling, aud may be 
recommended as giving a clear and vigorous state- 
ment of the main lines of Marx’s doctrine. The 
most remarkable of Marx’s minor publications are 
the following ; — MnZ&itung mr Kritik der Megd- 
scJien RechtsphUosophie, and Zur Judenfragey 
1843, in the former of which appear germs of 
thought which he afterwards more fully developed, 
especially his materialistic theory of history ; 
Die Heilige FcmHu, 1845, written in copjunotion 
with Engels in opposition to the philosophic views 
of Bruno Bauer ; Kish's de la Philosophies 1847, 
tu which he keenly criticised the JPhUosophie de la 
Mishe of Proudhon, who had at one time much 
influenced his opinions, and in which the essential 
features of Marx’s general economic system are 
already distinctly visible ; Discours sur la ^mtim 
du Libre Plchange, 1848 ; and Der achtzehnte 
Brumaire des Louis BoTuxpartey a commentary on 
the history of the Coup-d’Mat, inspired by fierce 
indignation against L. Napoleon, and admiring 
sympathy with the insurgents of June 1848. 

[For Marx’s biography see art. on him by Fr. 
Engels in LCandiv. der Stmtswissensolwften. 
Criticisms on his theories will be fonnd in the 
same work, art. Sozialismus und Kommunismus, 
by Adler ; in E. de Laveleye’s Socicdwiu Oontem- 
porain (English trans. by G-oddard Orpen), ch. iv. ; 
Rae’s Gontemporary Socialism, ch. iii. ; Bonar’s 
Philosophy and Political Economy, bk. v. ch. i. ; 
and the preface by Vilfredo Pareto to a series of 
extracts from Das Kapital published in the Petite 
BibliotMque Economig^M. For the chief difficulty 
in the theory of surplus value and Marx’s own way 
out of it, see Engel’s Preface to Kapital, vol. iiL, 
1894, and the article on it by F. Butlin in Econ, 
Journal, 1895.] 

MASEEES, Fbancis (1731-1824), mathema- 
tician and social reformer, was called to the bar 
in 1768. Daring the years 1766-69 he was 
attorney-general of Quebec. In 1773 lie was 


appointed cursitor baron of the exchequer, a 
post he held till his death. He is said to have 
refused an increase of salary, but his private 
means were large. In 1774 he became a 
bencher of the Inner Temple, and is among the 
old benchers iinmorialised by EHa. 

Masercs was the author of a Propm'ilfor esfah- 
lishing Life AniiuUies in Parishes, Lomion, 1772. 
A bili, embodying his scheme, the House 

of Commons in the session of 1772, but was 
thrown out by the lords. lie defended it, in 
Considerations on the Bill for tnahlimj Parishes 
to grant Life Annuities, London, 1773, 8vo, and 
again in his magnum opus, The Principles of the 
doctrine of Life Annuities familiarly txphiined, 
London, 1783, 4to. Its provi.sions, which eu.abled 
parishes to grant life annuilies, and to invest the 
moneys received in the 3 per cent bank aimuities 
in their own names, are worth noting, inasmuch 
as some politicians are advocating *a sohuion of 
the Old-Age Pension question, by leaving to 
localities a large discretion in the initiation of 
various scliemes. It Is but fair, however, to say 
that Masercs did not believe that the life annuities 
he proposed would he bought by “ day-labourers 
in husbandry, who are hardly able to save anything 
out of their wages. ” 

The Principles, etc. is a volume of over seven 
hundred pages, but the great bulk of this is taken 
up with applications and illustrations. The actual 
principles are contained in the first ninety pages. 
Maseres made use of the tables of Kbrsseboo.m 
and Deparoibux, as given in the appendix of Do 
Moivre’s Treatise on the Valuation q/ Ammitks. 
Maseres was also the author of numerous, mathe- 
matical treatises, of pamphlets on subjects connected 
with North America, and of translations from the 
French. He also edited a great number of reprints 
of historical works. 

\pictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxvi. 
p. 407.] E. K. E. 

MASLOV (lOtli century), a Rus.Hiau econ- 
omist, was the author of System of Economics, 
1820 ; mentioned in Cossa’s Ditrodiictim to the 
Study of Political Economy, p. 452 (tmns. by 
L. D 3 ’er, London, 1893) as belonging “to the 
domain of the history of economic literature.” 

H. «. E. 

MASSELIN, Jean (died in 1600), was a 
canon of Rouen after 1468 and orator of the 
Norman clergy. Elected by the hailliage 
(bailiwick) of Rouen as its representative in 
the states general of 1484, he left a journal 
of their proceedings {Diarium SMuum Ome- 
ralium Frandm), and was himself on several 
occasions their spokesman, insisting with a 
firmness tempered by moderation on the neces- 
sity of financial reform. 

The Diarium of Masselin was published 1836 
(text and translation) in the CoHeetim des Docu- 
ments Inidits pour VlHstcite ds Frame, i. ca. 

MASSIE, JosEKi (d. 1784), economist and 
pamphleteer. He occupies an important position 
in the economic history of the 18 th century, a« 
a critic of the views of liOOKi and Sir Wm. 
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Petty, and as having anticipated certain eco- 
nomic points more generally known in connec- 
tion with the names of and Adam Smith. 
He wrote with insight on the causes of social 
and industrial evils, e.g, begging, prostitution, 
and theft; and foresaw what a noxious and 
plentiful crop of ills was springing up for a later 
generation to deal with, through sentimental 
philanthropy, the unreformed poor-law, and 
the herding of deserted and pauper children in 
barrack “homes.” Above all, considering the 
epoch, he is noteworthy as having been* one of 
the earliest advocates of the systematic study of 
economic and commercial matters upon a wide 
and well- verified basis of statistics and history, 
by applying to economics the inductive method of 
the Baconian philosophy. His extant works are 
mainly fiscal, dealing with monetary problems, 
various branches of trade, and c[uestions of 
taxation (v. infra^ Hos. 1-7, 10-12, and 14-25) ; 
some of these are quite short, and such as might 
now be published in the reviews, or even in 
the daily papers. 

Hie most important of his works are five in 
number — the JBssay on the Qomming Causes of 
the FaturdL Rate of Interest (No. 1), Calculations 
of Tcaces (No. 3), the Plan for the MstaUishmnt 
of Charity -Rouses (No. 8), the knowledge of 
Commerce as a National Concern (No. 16), and 
Observations relating to the Coin of Great Britain 
<No. 17). 

In the Natural Pate of Interest, Massie criticises 
what he gathers to be the opinion of Locke, that 
the rate of interest at any given time depends on 
the proportion which tiie quantity of money in a 
country bears to the debts of its inhabitants to 
one another, and to its trade ; that the profits of 
trade are instrumental in raising interest; and 
that the proportion which money bears to trade 
not only governs interest, but the profits of trade 
as well ; while to Sir Wm. Petty, the rate of 
interest depended upon the quantity of money 
alone- Massie, bn the other hand, who may or may 
not have been acquainted with Nicholas Baebon’s 
Discourse of TraM (1690), of which there seems 
to have been no copy among the fifteen hundred 
economic books and pamphlets which Massie col- 
lected at great outlay of time and money, and who 
anticipated Hume's published opinion on the same 
line of thought by two years, believed the govern- 
- ing causes to be (1) natural necessity ; (2) liberty ; 
(3) the preservation of men's private rights ; (4) 
public security. He therefore concludes that the 
natural rate of interest is governed “by the profits 
of trade to particulars ” ; that the profits of trade 
are governed by the proportion which the number 
of traders bears to the quantity of trade ; and that 
the number of traders in turn is governed by the 
necessity of trade, and the encouragement with 
which it meets. 

In Calculations oj Taxes, Massie ponrs mild 
ridicule on the “ingenious men” who had evolved 
the proportion of taxation to incomes out of their 
inner consciousness. No calculations could be 
valid unless based on the following data : (1) the 
number of people in the nation ; (2) the pecuniary 


amount of their incomes or needful expenses ; (3) 
the rise in prices both of commodities and of 
labour, which is caused by taxation ; (4) the total 
sum paid annually in taxation throughout the 
whole kingdom. At the time Massie wrote thf 
last item alone of these data was verifiable in the 
ordinary way. In order to arrive at some approxi-’ 
mate idea of the proportionate amount of taxation 
contributed by individuals, he works out thhty 
typical cases, each containing such an annual 
balance-sheet as might naturally be worked out 
by each of thirty different beads of families in 
receipt of thirty different incomes, from a wealthy 
nobleman with a rent-roll of £20,000 a year to a 
rural labourer on 5s. a week. 

The Plan for the Establishment of Charity- 
Rouses and the other essays on social reform in 
the same volume are not only among the most 
interesting of Massie’s writings in themselves, but 
are valuable on account of three positions which 
he there lays down, viz. (1) that the Elizabethan 
poor-law was a causa causans of evils, which it 
was intended to cure; (2) that the removal of 
multitudes of people from “ our natural and fixed 
basis, land, to the artificial and fluctuating basis, 
trade,” is fraught with grave social and industrial 
evils ; and (3) that the problem of prostitution is 
really not so much moral as economic. The 
remedies which Massie proposed were the equalisa- 
tion of poor-rates in different localities, and the 
abolition of the settlement clauses of the poor- 
law ; the union of parishes to support a work- 
house ; the entire separation of the honest and 
respectable poor from the loafer, the casual, and the 
“ suspect,” the three latter to be punished and put 
to hard labour in quite separate but neighbouring 
establishments, while the taint of pauperism was 
not to be attached to the former ; the teaching of 
new trades to the honest and respectable poor, and 
the careful selection of new trades so as to avoid 
increasing the keenness of competition among per- 
sons already provided with suitable employment 
elsewhere ; the establishment of charity-houses 
or “ preservatories ” for unemployed, deserted, or 
destitute women and girls, where they would be 
quite safe, and free from workhouse taint, and 
which would serve both as labour-bureaux and as 
training schools in newer industries. Massie laid 
great stress on national care for working women 
and girls, partly for the sake of the next genera- 
tion ; partly because competition for work, being 
within much narrower limits, is keener for women 
who stand alone than for men ; partly from 
humanity, because they cannot resist brute force ; 
and partly because a ruined woman almost inevit- 
ably becomes a social danger. In return for the 
national service rendered by women in every rank 
of life Massie held that the nation, and particularly 
London, should protect them from being driven 
to evil courses by economic distress, by means of 
a penny rate levied on all houses in the metropolis 
on the basis of the poor-rate assessment, in addi- 
tion to voluntary contributions. Other contri- 
butory causes of 18th-century lack of employment 
Massie held to be the decline of the woollen trade, 
the enclosure of commons and waste lands, and 
the growing practice of letting c.y. 500 acres to one 
fanner rather than 60 acres to each ten farmers. 
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The Repmmtation concerning the Knowledge of 
Commerce m a Kcdwml Concern is a plea (1) for 
such organised national collection and systematic 
storage of economic and commercial facts as is 
%ow provided for, to a limited but increasing 
extent, by the various departments of the Board of 
Trade ; (2) for the compilation of adequate outlines 
of commercial history — Massie here incidentally 
mentions that though he had spent twelve years 
in collecting some 1600 tracts, treatises, pamphlets, 
etc., on economic subjects, he yet found it impos- 
sible to compile satisfactory outlines of the history 
of any one British industry ; and (3) for the recog- 
nition of economics as a branch of liberal ednea- 
tion and learning, to’ he dealt with by persons of 
wide knowledge, trained intelligence, and impartial 
, soundness of judgment, who would discover “fixed 
principles” instead of trying to further personal 
commercial interests. 

Observations relating to iJie Coin of Great Britain 
criticises Locke’s views on money, and contains 
Massie’s own suggestions as to remedying the then 
scarcity of silver and the over-valuation of gold, 
and a reprint of Sir Wm. Petty’s Omniulnmowntiue. 
In Massie’s opinion the main thesis, which Locke 
had failed to prove^ was that “ money cannot be 
raised above its intrinsic value, or, in other words, 
he made to pass current for more than the gold and 
silver in it is really worth as bullion ” ; that an 
artificial over- valuation cannot he maintained, and 
that the only efi’ect of such attempt is to cause a 
proportionate rise in prices. “ The proper remedy 
for the present scarcity of silver money is reducing 
the current rates of guineas, and of other gold 
coins, which have long passed for more shillings 
and pence than the gold contained within them in 
bullion, when compared with the value of silver 
in bullion.” 

Massie’s lesser works contain shrewd remarks 
apropos of inter alia the habitual fleecing of the 
British consumer by the West Indian sugar- 
planters ; the fatuity of imposing a new cyder-tax 
just when the woollen trade showed a tendency to 
migrate from the cyder counties into beer-drinking 
Yorkshire ; the raising of extra means to carry on 
the war (1757) by the commercially harmless plan 
of laying a tax on hachelors and childless widowers ; 
and the view that the North American colonies 
were a distinct hindrance rather than an advantage 
to British trade. 

Massie wrote and published at London, usually, 
if not always, at his own expense, the following 
works : 

(1) Essay on the Governing Causes of the Kaiural 
Rate of Interest, 1750, 8vo. — (2) Observations 
upon Mr. Fauquier's Essay on Ways and Means 
for raising Money to support the present War, 1756, 
8vo. — (3) Calculations of Taxes for a Family of 
each Ranh, Degiee or Class : for one year, 1756, 
Svo. — (4) A Letter to Bourchier Cleece, Esq.; con- 
eerning His Calculations of Taxes, 1757, 8vo. — 
(5) Considerations on ilts Leather Trade of Great 
Britain, 1757, 8vo.--(6) Ways and Means for 
Raising the Extraordinary Sujiplies to carry on 
the War for Seven Tears, etc., 3757, 8vo. — 
(7) Reasons huvibly offered against JLaying any 
further British Duties on wrought sil^ of the 
manufacture of Italy, the Kingdom of Maples and \ 


Sicily, or Holland, 175S, 4 to. — (8) *l Plan for (he 
Establishment (f Charity- Houses far Exposed or 
Deserted UbuicnaiUi? Girts, and far Penitent Pro- 
stitiUes; Ohsermtbns concerning the Faundiing- 
Ilospiial, Skeidng the 111 Consequences ofgiring 
Public Support thereto ; Consld* rations relating to 
the Poor and the Poor's- Laws if England ; also A 
Mew System of Pvlw,}/,most humbly proposed, for 
Relieving, Employing, and Ordering the Poor qjt 
England; and Fowis if the princiqnd Acemmts 
necessary to be kept for those Purposes, 1758, 4lo. — 
(9) Orders aq)poinM by His MaJcstk{King Charles 
L) to he siraiily observed, for the J^reventing and 
Remedying of the Dearth of Oraine. and Vietmli 
(a reprint), 1758, 8vo. — (10) ri Projnmlfor snaking 
a Saving to the Public of Many Thousand Poamts 
a Year in the Charge of Maintaining His Majesty'' s 
Marine Forces, 1758, 4to.— (11) Calculations and 
Observations relating to an Additional Duty upon 
Sugar, 1769, s.sh.foL— (12) A State of the British 
Sugar-Colony Trade ; shewing, that an Additional 
Duty of Twelve Shillings per 112 Pounds Weight 
"may be laid upon Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 

1759, 4to. — (13) Farther Observations conemiing 
the Fowndling-Hosqntal, 1759, 4to. — (14) J Com- 
qmtation of the 31oney that ludh been e.wrbitani/y 
Raised upon the People of Great Britain by the 
Sugar- Pointers, in One Tear, from January 1750 
to January 1700, 1760, s. sh. foL— -(15) To ike 
Printer of the Gazetteer. A list of the mrinus 
classes of people employed m . . . the Jruoton 
Manufactory ; A Stale of the Exqwrts to and 
Imports freon the British Sugar-colonm ; Facts 
. , . relating to thenm Modi Tax, etc,, etc., 3760, 
obi. fol, — (16) A Representation concerning the 
Knowledge qf Commerce as a Naiioml Conemi, 

1760, 4to. — (17) Observations relaimg to the Coin 
of Great Britain . . . whereunio is annared, Sir 
William Petty's Quantnhmmnque concerning 
Money, 1760, 4to. — (IS) Reasom humbly offered 
against laying any farther Tax upon Malt or Beer, 
1760, s. sh. fol. — (19) General Proqmsitwns relating 
to Colonies, 1761, s. sh. 4to.--(20) Brief Olmrm- 
iions concerning the Management of the. War, and 
the Means to prevent the Ruin of Great Britain, 
2nd cd., 1761, 4to. — (21) ,l;i. Historimi Account 
of the Naval Pmcer of France, J'rom Us first 
FQUiidatio7i to the present Time, uith a State of 
the English Fisheries at Mewjoundland for 150 
Years past . . , to tahich is added, a Mamitive of 
the Proceedings of the French at Mcwfomidland, 
from the Reign of King Vluirks the first to the 
Reign of Queen Anne . , . First printed in the 
Year 1712, ami now reprinted fur gmml Infirr- 
mation, 1762, 4to. — (22) Ohservatmis rdating to 
British and Bpajiish Pnkwedings to which 
is added a Proposal for reqdaeing the Mew Taxes 
on Mali and Beer, 1762, 4to.— (23) Obse nations 
on the new Cyder- Tax, so fat as the same fnay 
affect our Woollen Mamtfaduries, Newfoundland 
Fisheries, etc., 1764, fol and 4 to. —(24) Briff 
Observations a7id Calculations on the present high 
Prices of Provisions, 1765, s, sh. fol— (25) The 
Proposed, commonly ccdled Sir Matthew Decler's 
Scheme, for one general Tax upuui Houses, laid 
open, etc., date uncertain, hut prolxilfiy in or 
shortly after 1757. — (26) Papers of ephemeral 
political interest,— (27) MS. catalogue of Massie's 
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<!ollectiou of economic books, pamphlets, etc., dated 
29th November 1764, Lansdowne MS. 1049 in 
British Museum. 

[Eoscher, Pohtml Hconmy, vol. i. p. 150, tr. 
Lalor, New York, 1878.— Dr. W. Cunningham, 
'<}roidth of 'English Industry and Commrce, vol. 
li, see index ; and in Mconomic Journal, 1891, 
p. 81.— L. Cossa, Introduction to tU Study of Pol. 
Ecotl, tr. L. Dyer, 1893, pp. 224, 243.— M'CuUoch 
Lit Pol Econ., pp. 251, 330-31.— For date of 
death, Qmtlman!s Magame, 1784, pt. ii. p. 876.] 

^ MASTER AND SERVANT. The early 
history of the relation of master and servant in 
England is that of a gradual transition from a 
relation of status to one of contract. In Anglo- 
Saxon times there were two classes of workers, 
the ccorls and the tJieows, whose condition 
differed somewhat. The ceorls were in a 
condition intermediate between slavery and 
freedom, corresponding to that allowed by a 
conquering race to friendly natives of an invaded 
country : they had a certain choice of masters ; 
they could hold land j they sometimes had 
slaves of their own ; they had certain rights in 
the Township lands ; they might acquire pro- 
perty, might purchase their freedom and might 
even become thanes. The theows were real 
slaves, as if they represented conquered hostile 
natives {naiici) : they were not allowed to leave 
the land ; they had no remedies against violence 
on the part of their master, and an injury done 
to them was a WTong done to the master ; and 
they wore, in fact, frequently sold abroad. 
The iiiimbor of these slaves was increased by 
constant wars and by the practice of selling 
oneself to buy food or to pay a wcrcgeld or to 
maintain a privilege of asylum. On the other 
hand, slavery tended to disappear under the 
influence of the church, which encouraged 
Manumission ; but at the same time the ceorls 
probably tended to become worse off. After 
the conquest, the condition of the actual slaves 
seems to have become better, while that of the 
ceorls and the Saxon masters was depre.ssed ; 
so that we find thorn mostly grouped as differ- 
ent varieties of one class of Berps or Villeins. 
As time wont on, the lot of the villein, though 
painted by Bracton in 1289 in miserable colours 
from the legal point of view, seems to have 
undergone substantial amelioration : various 
modes of becoming aFsEEMAN became available, 
such as becoming a member of a gild in a privi- 
leged town and remaining in that town for a 
year and a day, escaping as runaways and not 
being followed up, being emancipated in order 
that they might be engaged as soldiers, and so 
forth ; and in particular, he who had entered 
into a contract with his lord was considered as 
a freeman, and such contracts became very 
frequent, for the indefinite villeinage services 
were largely commuted for fixed money pay- 
ments. Thus we find villeins holding land in 


theii' own right and employing labourers ; so 
that except locally, in particular manors, the 
grievous incidents of villeinage Villeinage) 
as described by Bracton seem, as Professor 
Thorold Rogers has pointed out, to have died 
out by the end of the 13th century, at any rate 
in their extreme form. The tendency to loosen 
the bonds of villemage through neglect on the 
part of the lords, or through commutation of 
indefinite services for definite money rents, was 
at the same time somewhat neutralised by a 
tendency to read into the institution of villein- 
age the doctrines of Servitus (^.u.) of the 
Roman law ; but the burden of proof came to 
rest on the lord asserting a claim, for much 
land had come to he held under villeinage tenure 
by persons whose status was that of freemen ; 
and in the meantime the presumption of law 
was in favour of freedom, so that no seizure 
could be effected of any person alleged to be a 
villein. Thus things went on until the year 
1349. In the meantime a gimt class of free 
labourers or craftsmen had sprung up in the 
towns ; united in Gilds (q.v.) they were free as 
against the world, but were much restricted by 
the bye-laws of the gilds, which themselves 
restricted the individual liberty of non-members 
as far as they could, through prescription or 
custom, assert the right of doing so. In 1349 
came the great plague, which thinned the ranks 
of labourers and raised the rate of wages. This 
was felt by the employers of the day to be a 
great evil; the old rights of villeinage were 
reasserted, and various attempts were made to 
enforce them. From the middle of the 13th 
to the middle of the 14th century the struggle 
lasted. The villeins resisted being interfered 
with, by litigation, by force, by rebellion, by 
ignoring the Ordinance of 1349 and the con- 
iiiming statute of 1361 which attempted to 
regulate wages ; and on the other hand, pass- 
ports for travelling, poll-taxes, attempted 
exclusion from apprenticeship, investigation 
of pedigrees, and the like, were set in force ; 
but the upshot was a practical defeat of the 
lords, for we find no averment in Jack Cade’s 
rebellion of 1460 that the exactions of the lords 
wore a grievance. By the time of Edward YI. 
and Elizabeth, villeins in gross— that is, persons 
whoso personal status was that of villeinage- 
had almost died out ; villeins regardant— that 
is, persons holding under villeinage tenure, and 
who might possibly be freemen— became merged 
in the copyholders ; and the last reference to 
viUoinago occurs in a law-suit of the year 1618, 
in which it was pleaded. Simultaneous with 
the decadence of the villeinage system was the 
growth of free labour ; but its giievance was 
the want of work; The population grew much 
more rapidly than the means of support ; and 
though many became attached to the manor- 
houses as “ idle serving men " whose wages were 
nominal but who were fed and lodged, there 
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•w^sre still many reduced to vagrancy. This 
feature of English life first becomes extremely 
prominent during the reign of Henry VIII., and 
it was thought fit to enact the most severe laws 
against vagrancy or wandering in search of 
employment, from the place of settlement, 
without lioence to do so. The attempt to 
suppress vagrancy was comhined (5 Eliz. c. 4) 
with an attempt to regulate wages and to keep 
craftsmen under control : apprenticeship was 
enforced; craftsmen must render service in 
their craft when called upon, and that at lates 
to be fixed by the justices at Easter sessions ; 
and refusal to do so was enforceable by im-. 
prisonment. As regards workmen, the policy 
of the act of Elizabeth was the policy of English 
law until 1867 : breaeli of contract of service 
remained until that year an otfence punishable 
by imprisonment; and a long series of acts 
extended tlie principle to particular cases and 
made it, after the Union, apply to Scotland. 
Any able-bodied person not having any visible 
•qaeans of livelihood could, at law, be put to 
service ; but a large part of the original act 
had long fallen into abeyance, for the justices 
had long ceased to assess wages at sessions. 
Overlapping these acts w'ere the series of 
Faotoey Acts from 1802 onwards, and the 
Merchant Shipping Acts ; and in 1867 the 
contract of service was finally reduced to the 
same condition as any other contract, and 
breach of it made punishable, except in 
particular instances, only by damages, while 
combination was no longer illegal as a means of 
keeping up or raising wages, and the restrictions 
on the emigration of workmen were removed. 
The relation of master and servant is thus now 
a question of contract: but Mr. Macdonell 
points out in Master and SerranA that there are 
still some points in respect to which the maxims 
of English law seem to a greater or less extent 
to have been founded on the relation of status. 
These are .- that a master is justified in com- 
mitting an assault in defence of his servant, or 
a servant of his master ; that possession by the 
servant is possession by the master, and that 
the roaster is liable for his servants' acts, ap- 
parently to an extent beyond that traceable 
to mere agency ; that an action lies for enticing 
away or harbouring a servant ; that the master 
has, in theory, a right of correcting his servant, 
though this is now probably not the law ; and 
that in many cases somewhat outside the 
domain of mere agency, acquisitions by the 
servant are acquisitions for the master. Besides 
this, the older ideas seem to cling to the word 
“servant,” so that it is very diilicult to frame 
a definition of it, applicable to all cases, from 
those of a Carriers Act to an action by a father 
for loss of his daughter's services by seduction 
of her, Mr. Macdonell suggests the following: 
— “ One who for a consideration agrees to work 
subject to the orders ot another." 


[An excellent historical sunuuary, with Ml 
references, is given in !Macdoneli’a Master and 
Si'rcant.; which, with Sinith’s Master and Senantf 
and Eversley’s Law of the Jhmcsiic Bdaiions^ may 
also be consulted for the law. For the Scots law, 
see Fraser’s Master and Senant — See Vinogradoif, 
ViUainage in Mntfland, — Broom, CanstUutimed 
Lme (Somersett’s case ainl the notes upon it). See 

MAXOn.] A. D. 

MASTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. Some of 
these societies aim at providing the benefits 
of insurance and trade protection for their 
members, without any special reference to their 
relations with their work-people, while others 
have been formed for the express purpose of 
joint resislaneo when individual employers 
have found themselves too weak to cope with 
the growdiig strength of the men’s trade unions. 
The majority, however, may bo consklcred to- 
have both objects in view. There are at present 
about 100 of these masters' asstwiations in 
existence, about a (juartor of the total mirnher 
being connected with the building trade. 
Being “temporary or permanent combinations 
for regulating the relations between workmen 
and masters, or masters and masters,” they 
are trade unions within the meaning of the 
trade union acts. Few, however, are re^stcred 
under those statutes (see Tiudb Unions ; 
Engineeeino Trades, App.). t. a. s. 

MASTROFINI, Marco (19th century), born 
at Monte Comjmtri near Rome. He be^me an 
abb4, and is best known to economists through 
his book on usury, Le tmre (Romo, 1831), 
which was well received, republished several 
times, and gave rise to much distnission. 
Though Mastrofini lived in this century, his 
opinions entitle him to be ranked among the 
canonists. His book in fact revives the old 
disputes as to the lawfulness of interest (see 
Canon Law). 

Mastrofini anal3'’ses the que.stioi: of usury, taking 
it iirimarilyi’rom the standpoint of the ecclesiastic 
and of the moralist, rather than from that of the 
l>olitical economist. He argues from a desire to 
reconcile the doctrine of the church with the 
requirements of economics, and with a somewhat 
ostentatious djsplay of leannn^r in support of a 
theory, already broached by other writers, that 
the prohibition of the enuonists referred not to 
interest received on money, but to usury in its 
more modern scuse, that is to say, to exorbitant 
interest. He therefore asserts that a moderate 
compensation for tlie loan of capital is theologi- 
cally permissible. He further maintains that the 
church prohibition had reference only to poor 
debtors. But while we may appreciate Mantrofini’s 
endeavours to legalise, from a theological point ol 
view, a fact which is rooted in the public economy 
of the world, we must recognise that his assertions 
are historically incorrect, and not based on a 
thoughtful interpretation of those on whose testi- 
mony he relies. 

[Cossa, Jntmludion to the Stud^ of Politico^ 
Lconmy^ London, 1893.— Graziani, if Mm 
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fwmicJie degli scntton emiliani e ronagnolij etc., 
Modena, 1893, p. 164, and others.] u. b. 

MATERIAL PROPERTY. See Pbopebty. 

MATERIAL SERYICES. See Personal 
Services ; Services, 

MATHEMATICAL METHOD IH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. The idea of applying mathe- 
matics to human affairs may appear at first 
sight an absurdity worthy of Swift’s Laputa. 
Yet there is one department of social science 
which by general consent has proved amenable 
to mathematical reasoning — Statistics. The 
operations not only of arithmetic, but also of 
the higher calculus, are applicable to statistics 
(see Error, Law of, and Probability). 
What has long been admitted with respect to 
the average results of human action has within 
the last half-century been claimed for the general 
laws of political economy. The latter, indeed, 
unlike the former, do not usually preserit 
numerical constants ; but they possess the 
essential condition for the application of mathe- 
matics : constancy of gximiiitatim — though not 
necessarily numerical — ^relations. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the character of the law of Diminish- 
ing Returns (s'-v.) : that an increase in the 
capital and labour applied to land is (tends to 
be) attended with a less than proportionate 
increase in produce. The language of Euno- 
TIONS is well adapted to express such relations. 
AVhen, as in the example given, and frequently 
in economics (see Marshall, Frinciples^ 5th ed. 
preface, p. xi.\.), the relation is between inare- 
mants of quantities, the differential calculus 
is appropriate. In the simpler cases the 
geometrical representations of functions and 
their differentials may with advantage be 
employed (op. Curves and Punotions). 

Among the branches of the economic calculus 
simultaneous eggmtions are conspicuous. Given 
several quantitative — though not in general 
Eumerioal — relations between several variable 
quantities, the economist needs to know 
whether the quantities are to be regarded as 
determinate, or not. A beautiful example of 
numerous prices determined by numerous 
conditions of supply and demand is presented 
by Prof. Marshall in his “bird’s-eye view of the 
problems of joint demand, composite demand, 
joint supply, and composite supply ” {^Principles, 
Mathematical Appendix, note xxi. ). “ However 
complex the problem may become, we can see 
that it is theoretically determinate ” {Ibid., cp. 
Preface, p. xx.). When we have to do with 
only ifwo 'conditions, two curves may be advan- 
tageously employed instead of two equations 
(see Curves and Punotions). 

The mathematical operations which have 
been mentioned, and others — in particular the 
integral calculus, are all contained in the cal- 
culus of maxima and minima, or, as it is called, 
of vanations ; which seems to comprehend al) 
the higher problems of abstract economics 


Por instance, Prof. Marshall, after writing out 
a number of equations “representing the causes 
that govern the investment of capital and effort 
in any undertaking,” adds, “they may all be 
regarded as mathematically contained in the 
statement that H-V [the net advantages] is 
to he made a maximum ” {Frinc. Math. App., 
2nd and later editions, note xiv.). It was pro- 
foundly said by Malthus, ‘ ‘ Many of the questions 
both in morals and politics seem to he of the 
nature of the problems de 'maximis et minimis 
in fluxions.” The analogy between economics 
and mechanics in this respect is well indicated 
by Dr. Irving Pisher in bis masterly Mathe- 
matical Investigations. 

The property of dealing with quantities not 
expressible in numbers, which is characteristic 
of mathematical economics, is not to be regarded 
as a degrading peculiarity. It is quite familiar 
and allowed in ordinary mathematics. For 
instance, if one side of a plane triangle is greater 
than another, the angle opposite the greater 
side is greater than the angle opposite the less 
side {Euclid, Book L). Quantitative statements 
almost as loose as those employed in abstract 
economics occur in the less perfectly conquered 
portions of mathematical physics, with respect 
to the distances of the fixed stars, for instance 
(see Sir Robert Ball, Story of the Eea/oens, ch. 
xxi.) j e.g. before 1853 it was only known 
that “the distance of 61 Cygni could not be 
more than sixty billions of miles.” It is really 
less than forty billions. 

The instance of astronomy .suggests a second- 
ary or indirect use of mathematical method in 
economics, which physical science has outgrown. 
As the dawn of the Newtonian, or even of the 
Copernican, theory put to flight the vain 
shadows of astrology, so the mere statement of 
an economic problem in a mathematical form 
may correct fallacies. Attention is directed to 
the data which would be required for a scientific 
solution of the problem. Yariable quantities 
expressed in symbols are less liable to be treated 
as constant This sort of advantage is obtained 
by formulating the relation between quantity of 
precious metal in circulation and the general 
level of prices, as Sir John Lubbock (senior) 
has done in his pamphlet On Cmrency (anony- 
mous, 1840). Thus the mathematioal method 
contributes to that negative or dialectic use of 
theory which consists in meeting fallacious 
arguments on their own ground of abstract 
reasoning (see some remarks on this use of 
theory by Prof. Simon Newcomb in the June 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Eoonmii^, 
1893 ; and compare Prof. Edgeworth, Economic 
Journal, vol. i. p. 627). The mathematical 
method is useful in clearing away the rubbish 
which obstructs the foundation of economic 
science, as weR as in affording a plan for the 
more regular part of the structure. 

The modest claims here made for the mathe- 
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ffinlkml ffietiKKi of |«)Utic»! economy moy bo | 
ilbwtratwl by it with the Hter&ry or 

clMaieiil methcKl in the treatment of some of 
the higher iwoblems of the science. The funda* 
mental priiR‘i|de of snuply and demand has 
been stated by J. S. Mill with much precision 
in ordinary language (M. J&m, bk. iii. ch. 2, 
|§ 4, 5» and, better, review of Thornton, Pimr^ 
MimUt rol i?.). But he is not very happy in 
indicating the distinction between a rise of 
piioe which is due to a diminution of supply— 
the dispositions of the buyers, the Demanp 
C uEVis remaining constant— and the rise of 
price which is due to a displacement of the 
demand curve. Ho appears not to perceive that 
the position of equilibrium between supply and 
demand is deim/iinaJr, even wllero it is not 
wilqM — a conception siippHe<l by equations with 
multiple roots or curves intersecting in several 
points. The want of this conception seems to 
involve even Mill’s treatment of the subject in 
obscurity (/’<)?, Atwi., bk. iii. eh. 18, § 6). 

The use of simultaneous equations or inter* 
secting curves facilitates the comprehension of 
the “fundamental symmetry” (Marshall) be- 
tween the forces of demand and supply ; tho 
litterateurs lose thcnwelves in wonly disputes 
as to which of the two factors “regulates” or 
“detennines” value. 

The disturbance of tho conditions of supply 
by a tax or bounty, or other impediment or 
aid, gives rise to problems too complicated for the 
unaided intellect to deal with. Prof, Marshall, 
employing the mathematical theory of Con- 
suMJSUs’ Rent, reaches the conclusion that it 
might theweticcdly be advantageous to tax com- 
modities obeying the law of decreasing returns 
in order with the proceeds to give bounty to 
commodities following the opposite law {Prin- 
ciples^ bk. V, ell. xiii. § 7). The want of tin* 
theory of coiisumor’s rent renders okscure Mill's 
treatment of tho “gain ” which a country may 
draw to itself by taxing o.xports or import's {Pol. 
PJco7i., bk. V. ch. 4, § 6 ; cp. bk. iii. ch. 18, g 5). 
This matter is much more dearly e-xpr«*sscd 
by the curves of Messrs. Auspitz and Licben 
{Prilersiu'htuttjcn, Art. 81). 

The preceding exampicjs presuppose free com- 
petition j the follow'ing relate to numopoly. The 
relation between the rates and the tratlic of a 
railway is .sliown with remarkable dearncs.s by 
the aid of a diagram in the appcndi.x to Prof. 
Hadley’s Jlmlroud Tmns/H>iiatw7L By means 
of tdaborate curves Prof. Iklarshall shows that a 
government having regani to the interest of the 
consuming public, its well as to its revenue, may 
ti.x a much lower price than a monopolist actu- 
ated by mere self- interest. The ta.xation of 
monopolies prcsimts problems which require the 
mathematical midhofi initiated by CoirKxrrr. , 
His reasoning etmvinees of error tho following j 
statement made by Mill (bk. v, ch. 4, fi) and | 
others: “A tax on rare and high-priced wines j 


will fall only on the ou new of the viney.ml,” for 
“when the aitiele is a >{1101 monopoly . . 
the price cannot bf‘ further raised to cuinpensate 
for the tax.” Cournot obliuns by Tii.itlieitiatifal 
reasoning the remarkable tiieoreni that in ea'*e.i 
where there is a Joint demand for articles mono- 
polised by liitlcrent. individuals, llw purchaser 
may eome olf wmi.hc ib.tn if he had de/ib with 
a .single monopolist. Thi'« ease is none import- 
ant than at first app’.ars ■, Mawhall, /Viu*-.. 2n«i 
cd. bk. V. ch. X. ^ 4, fdh cd. bk. v. eh. .\i. § 7). 

Under the heail of numopoly may be plaeec 
tho ca.so of two individuals »)r rorpnrate imita 
dealing w ith each ot her, Tho indetermlnat eness 
of tho bargain in this wme is perhaps best om- 
tcmplated by tho aid of diagrams (m'O on this 
cu.so articlo on KxrilAXni:, Vai.i k tv, and 
rcferenecs there given). 

These examples, which might be mnltiplieti, 
seem to prove tlio iLHcfulness of the mathemati- 
cal method. But the estimate would be im- 
perfect without taking into arenunt the abuses 
and defecte to which the method is liable. One 
of these is common to every oryrt«o?i“-tis{»ecially 
now ones— liability to be overratiML As Prof. 
Marshall «ay.s, “ When tho actual cmidifiouH of 

E rticular problems have not bi^en itudied, such 
lathcmatoljknowh'dgo is little Iwtler than a 
rriek for aiiiKing oil-wells where tliere aie no 
oil-bearing strata.” Again, the mathematical 
method is a machinery, the us© of whh’h is 
voiy liable to be overladanced by the cost to 
others than the maker of acquiring it Not 
only is mathematics a foreign language “ to th«» 
general but oven to mathematudans a new 
notation is an unknown dialect which it may 
not r«*pay to learn. As Prof. M.ush/ill a.iys, 
“It seems doubtful whether any one spends Ida 
time well in reading lengthy tr.inslatious of 
economic doctrines into matliematu’s that have 
not been made by himself,” 

Thlsestimate of the uses and dangersof mathe- 
matical method may be conJtnncd by lehTetiee 
to the work.H in the subjoinwi list ; wddeh dw« 
not pretend to he exhaustive. 

[Auf-pitA U., isnd iaeln-nlin l^ntfTsttfhun*jrn Uhr 
die r/ieenV ties J*reises. - {'tnirnot, A., 
sur tee Prindpes tie la ties 

Mieheeses, — iHipuit, K, T., Pe la memre de 
r 11111111 dr .s 7Vfimaar i'ebAv, .Vnunle'i dw Poiitu 
et Chaussei’s, 2e serie, 1841 ; Pe finduesm dm 
Piapm,.. .Ihhl. 18Hh~Kdgew.-rth, P/Y., Maty- 
matieal Pspehia, IcSI ; Pre-ddiitlial Adilrc'ts to 
Secthtn Fof llo* Hrits.sh Aswanaliim I88P,— -Urtwini, 
11. n,, P/itiHeMuryj tier Pmtixe dm mmmidi* hen 
Verkehrs, 1855, new rd. IKKP.-. Jeiikiu, Flwniing, 
Graphic Uepremiiatim **/ Laws qf ,Siippip tmd 
Pmumi, and other piijn-iv, collcetwl in 
liierarpf mrtdijh^ etc., l8H.7.™-Jrvon», W, Htaniey, 
Theorp of /Wdimf /.Vnamn v, 2i»i cd. 18TH, 8rd 
ed. 18S8.—- Keynes, J, X., ami Metkn.1 oj 
/hditkal AWwwiy. — Diunhardt, W,, MhAe- 
vmtm-ke BetjrU7uittnp der VdiwirihseM^iddire 
1885,— MarMiidi, Allred, Prindides tp' E:mtmic$ 
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ftUi ed. 1907. — Pjiiitalenni, M., PrindpU di 
Kcmtmiia Pura, — Pareto Vilfredo, Articles in tho 
<rimmU degli EcommisU (1892 and 1893, stim- 
iiiarised in the Econoonic Journal for March 1895, 
p. 113).^ — Walras, L4on, J^ldncnts d^Econmnie 
Poliiiqtie pure, 2nd ed., and other writings. — 
Wicksteed, P. H., Alphabet of Economic Science. 

A list of matheinatico-economic books is given in 
the first appendix to Jevons’s Thconj. F. T. B. 

^ MATHIAS DE SAINT JEAN, Jean ISon 
(1600-1681), known as Frhre procureur gin&ral 
of the Carmelite friars in France, pub. under 
the name of “an inhabitant of Nantes,” Le 
Vommcree Honorable ou Gonsid^ratitm politiq^ics 
amtcnmit Zcs rmiifs de ndccssiU, dlmmcur ct de 
profit gui sc irouve^it d former des Gompagnies de 
tind&s personnes pour VEntrcti&n du Nigoce de 
Mer en France, Nantes, 1646. 

As shown by the title, this book initiates tl]£ 
policy followed later by Colbert when he en- 
couraged the foundation of the great trading 
companies with both Indies, the Levant, and 
Senegal. Mathias hasa general and a special object. 
His general object is to <iemonstrate the natural 
usefulness and legitimacy of international trade 
and navigvation, “which adbrd the most convenient 
and easy means granted by God to establish a 
perfect and universal society amongst the nations 
of the earth ” (p. 133), an argument on which 
Mathias extensively dilates with great warmth 
and insight. His special object is to' prove that 
French navigation being in a emulition of utter 
decay, which he ascribes to the national want of 
enterprise, to depreciation of trade as a profession, 
and to the keenness of foreign competition, the 
securest way to emerge from this state of stagna- 
tion is to establish powerful trading and maritime 
coiniianies, the shares of which ought to be sub- 
scribed by the French nohksse ; this, he maintains, 
can be done without any fear or danger of a loss 
of status on their part. He also gives detailed 
statistical information ou the imports eifected in 
French ports by foreign bottoms, and calculates 
the proilts which foreigners derive from these 
imports. 

As to the practical legislation recommended, 
MathiM is not very consistent with his premises 
on the inherent usefulness of international trade. 
In his opinion the exclusion of foreign flags and 
strict reciprocity of custom-house duties would be 
insufficient to restore prosperity to French trade, 
and he advocates the return to the “ju.st and wise 
by-laws” (p. 61), against foreign merchants which 
compelled them to take up their abode in the house 
of a known merchant,^ and to offer their wares for 
sale at once. But he did not allow them to act as 
agents of foreign commercial houses, B. ca. 

MATTIA (di), Nicola (18th century). 
Mattia, in reply to the inquiiy made in 1802 
by the Neapolitan government as to the best 
means of maintaining the poor (see Maeulli), 
says that oliarity can be but a temporal^ 
remedy in doing this which can only be 
secured by placing poor citizens in a position 


i See for similar Englisli custom, Mekciiants, AniEm 


to supply their wants by their own 'work. The 
real ^remedy for begging and vagrancy is to 
eliminate the causes of the evil by encouraging 
the sources of wealth. Charitable assistance 
should be temporary, and only given to those 
incapable of work. Almshouses even should 
be temporary, because the hope of finding 
an asylum in. them encourages idleness. 
Vagrancy should be remedied by cultivating 
the uncultivated land in the kingdom of Naples, 
and thus forming a civilised and industrious 
nation. Mattia proposes the establishment of 
houses of correction and the assigning to them 
of wdste land for cultivation. 

Rijlesdoni m Vvmpiego dei poveri e dei mga- 
hondi, e siE modo di estirparli dalla socieid civile, 
relativamente al Regno di Napoli, Naples, 1805. 

[See Fornari, Eelle teorie economiche nelUpro- 
vincie napoletane, vol. ii., Milan, 1888.] u, K. 

MATRICULATION TAX. See Finance, 
Geilm.vny. 

MATURITY OF BONDS. A bond, or 
debenture, usually matures after a given time, 
and is then presentable for redemption to the 
issuing state or corporation lilce a matured bill. 
Sometimes a bond is “ drawn ” by lot, and is 
then redeemable at par, or at some specified 
price, and those who possess bonds, subject 
to such drawings, should ask their banker or 
broker to make proper inquiry from time to 
time. A. E. 

MAUGHAM, Robebt (d. 1862), co- founder 
with Bryan Holme of the Incorporated Law 
Society, and its first secretary. Maugham was 
an active promoter of the interests of the legal 
profession, and wrote several legal textbooks and 
handbooks. His chief work, from the economic 
standpoint, is his Treatise on the Principles, of 
the Usuo'y Laws, in which, taking as a motto 
Shakespeare's “Borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry,” he briefly traces the history of the 
statutory regulation of interest on loans, ad- 
versely criticises the proposal made in the early 
years of this century to repeal the usury laws 
which fixed the maximum rate of interest at 
5 per cent, and contends that, while the laws 
may occasionally press hardly on individuals, 
it is essentially desirable, in the interest of 
the nation generally and on general principles 
of public utility, that there should he some 
legal resti’iction upon the rate of interest 
demanded. Further, he maintains that there 
are excellent reasons, ^ven in detail, why 
there should be some distinction in the law 
between dealing in money and dealing in other 
species of property. He criticises Bentham's 
Defence of Usury closely and in detail, and also 
examines the criticism of Lord Redesdale’s 
views by Sir W. D. Evans, quotes from Grotius, 
Pufendorf, Tattel, Faley, Bacon, Blackstone, 
and Adam Smith, and refers also to the Jewish 
regulations, which were political rather than 
etliical. Maugham also wrote a treatise on the 
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law of eo|>yright» giving a brief lustorical view, 
and f xaminitig the library tax, piracy, transfer, 
principles of the laws, the then state of copy- 
right law, with Extensive citation of cases, 
precedents, etc, 

A Trmiim on iA« JWtutipies qf ike Usury Zates; 
mik Disquisiiiom on Aryummis udduced 
ugaimi ikm % Mr. Beniham and other miterSy 
and a £m.m qf Authorities in their i'hror, 
London, 1824, 8vo, pp, 81 . — A Treatise m the 
Lam (f Utsrary Fropsrfy, comprising the Biaiutes 
and 0am relating to Books, Manuscripts, Lectures; 
Lfamtdic and Musical Compositions; Engravings, 
Bmiptwre^ Maps^ etc. Including the Piracy and 
Transfer qf Copyright; with a Jlistoj'ical Vtcao,^ 
and Disguisitions on the Principles and Effect of 
thr.Laws, liondon, 1828, 8vo, pp. 261. 

Journal and Reporter, vi. pp. 699, 
and 727 . — Dictionary of JYaiional Biography, 
art. “ Mangham, Robert. *’] k. d. 

MAUNDY MONEY. The royal alms, known 
as “His Majesty’s Royal Maundy,” are dis- 
tributed annually by the Lord High Almoner 
on Maundy Thursday, on behalf of the King. 
They consist of various cash payments made to 
persons of both sexes over sixty years of ago, 
who are in necessitous circumstances, and who 
have at one time given employment to others 
and paid rates and taxes. 

One of the maimdy gifts is a payment, made 
in silver coins, of the value of as many pence 
as the years of the reigning sovereign’s age, 
to a like number of persons of both sexes. In 
the present year (1912), therefore, forty-seven 
men and forty-seven women receive the sum 
of 8s. lid. apiece. The money is paid en- 
tirely in silver coins of the nominal value of 
Id., 2d,, 8d., and 4d. respectively, and it is 
to these small silver pieces, which are struck 
specially at the Royal Mint for the purpose, 
that the title “Maundy Money” is applied. 
These coins bear on the obverse the effigy of 
Hi.s Majesty, with the inscription, “Goorgiua V. 
D : G : Britt : Oniu : Rex : F : D : Inti : Imp : ; 
aud on the reverse the figure “1,” “2,” “8,” 
or “4,” surrounded by a wreath of oak and 
laurel leaves, and surmounted by the royal 
crown. The edges of the coins are not milled, 
and the threepences, therefore, are identical 
with the coins of that denomination stnick 
for general circulation. Collectors of coins 
frequently purchase the ma\indy monies from 
the original recipients, at enhanced prices, 
and with the exception of the threejjenccs, a 
few of which may occasionally find their way 
Into circulation, maundy coins do not pass into 
general use. The first coinage of small silver 
pieces intended solely for distribution on 
Maundy Thursday was struck in 1663. Prior 
to that date silver pence had been stnick for 
general circulation, and the coins which'formed 
part of the maundy alms were such as were 
to be found in the ordinary currency of the 
country. i 


The title Maimdy, applied to the Thursday 
before Easier, is derived from “dies mandati' 
— the day of the mandate— as, on the day 
before Good Friday, Cluist, after washing the 
disciples' feet, gave his new commamiment, 
“That ye love one another” (John xiii. 84). 
Hence arose the eiislom of washing the feet 
of the poor by royal and other distinguished 
persons. This cerenmny, which was accom- 
panied by doles of foinl and clothing, can be 
traced back to the 4th century. .Itmies 11. 
was the last king of England who washed the 
feet of the recipients of the maimdy doles, but 
the custom is still occasitmaliy observed in 
Austria and other European countries. The 
baskets from which the “ mandate bread ” 
ivas given away became ktmwn as “ mauiids.” 

At the ceremony of wa-Hhing the feet of the 
poor, it was an ancient custom of the kings and 
queens of England to present one or two of the 
most necessitous with a gown from the royal 
wardrobe. This gift was, however, suhsetpiently 
rcdcoraod by a money jmyment aupiHjsed to 
represent the value of the garment 

As no provision was made to ensure tlie 
suitability of the maundy gifts to the various 
requirements of the j>oor |>e«ons, somewhat 
rough bartering among the recipients frequently 
took place, and, with a view to check tliese 
practioes, ttie various dole® were from time to 
time substituted by money payments, the 
last of the gifts in kind to iunive being tliat 
of clothing ibr the men, which was distributed 
30 recently as the year 188L It having been 
found, however, that in most instances the men 
parted with the goods for less than their 
original cost, a sum of £2 : 6s. per head is now 
given instead of clothing. Thus maundy 
alms are at the present time eomimsvd entirely 
of cash payments, amounting in all to about 
£5. The total sum is madti up as follows: 
(1) The gift of ponce per year of the sovereign's 
age, which is handed to the selected |>ers4»« in 
a white leather purse ; (2) sums of £1 : 1 Os. in 
lieu of provisions, and £1 in Iku of the gown 
formerly given by the sovereign, inclosed in 
a red leather purse ; and (8) a iUrthor gift of 
35s. to the women, or 4ft8, to the men in lieu 
of clotiiing, this last gift being inclosed in a 
paper packet. 

The ceremony of the distribution of the 
maimdy alms, which is of much interest, took 
place in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, from 
1714 to 1890, but since the latter date, the 
chapel having been closet!, the gifts are dis- 
tributed in Westminster Abbey. ?, E. A, 
MAURICE, John B’eedksio Denison (1806- 
1872), is noticed hero for his coimection with 
the Christian socialists (see Cheistian Sooun- 
ism). We must remember, however, his protest 
against the “attempt to treat a human being 
as composed of two entities, one called reUgiouii. 
the other secular. ” Asearly as 1836 heexpressed 
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his conviction that “ political economy is not the 
foundation of morals or politics, hut must have 
these for its foundation or he worth nothing.” 
For many years he brooded over social 
questions. As chaplain at Guy’s Hospital, we 
tind him regretting his own helplessness. In 
1840 and again in 1842 weighty letters from 
Mr. Daniel Macmillan, on the divorce of the 
Church and the leaders of the working classes, 
addressed to Archdeacon Hare, and forwarded 
to Maurice, gave much food for thought. In 
1844 he made acquaintance with 0, Kingsley 
and was appointed in 1846 chaplain at Lincoln’s 
Inn. In the same year Mr. Ludlow suggested 
to him a scheme for bringing the leisure and 
good feeling of the Inns of Court to bear upon 
the destitution and vice of the neighbourhood. 
In 1848 he became editor of Politus for tJie 
People, a weekly publication, which only lived 
through seventeen numbers, Tho first number, 
on 6th May, contained a characteristic article by 
him on “ Fraternity.” In December of the same 
year the Bible readings were begun, from which’ 
sprang the meetings with working-men, held at 
Maurice’s house during 1849. These meetings 
bore fruit in the starting of a Tailors’ Co-opera- 
tive Association. Maurice had appeared at 
times, somewhat lacking in enterprise ; he had 
a natural distrust of the spasmodic energy of 
the “ go ahead.” In advocating co-operation, 
he did not commit himself to any specific social 
plan. -He remained throughout true to the 
conviction that the fundamental fallacy lay in 
“assuming that lands, goods, money, or labour 
are the basis of society, whereas human re- 
lations not only should, but do, lie beneath.” 
In November 1860 appeared the first number 
of the CJmstian SodaluL By socialism 
Maurice , meant “ the acknowledgment of 
brotherhood in heart, and fellowship in work.” 
The name suggested a struggle with unsocial 
Christians and un-Christian socialists. Years 
afterwards he justified its use on similar 
grounds. Yet above all he dreaded the forma- 
tion of a new party with himself as leader. 
He protested against elaborate machinery, and 
hold that to build associations upon decrees of 
a central board, was to build upon the sand. 
He saw clearly the danger of weakening moral 
influence by intermeddling with commercial 
details, and recognised in the "Vforking-Men’s 
College, founded in 1864, a more excellent way 
of serving co-operation. The Mowing passage, 
written in 1849, and repeated almost verbatim 
in 1868, represents his economic faith. “The 
state, I think, cannot be communist; never 
will be ; never ought to be. It is by nature 
and laws conservative of individual rights, 
individual possessions. . . . But the church, 

I hold, is communist in principle ; conservative 
of individual rights and property only by 
accident. . . . The union of church and 
state ... is precisely that which should 


accomplish the fusion of the principles of 
communism and property,” It is noteworthy 
how closely tliis view resembles that of the 
Canon Law (q,v.) towards private property. 
Nothing is easier than to criticise the Christian 
socialists : that the co-operative societies started 
by them mostly failed, while those started by 
the hard-headed worlanen of the north (see Co- 
operation) succeeded, was only what <fas to 
be expected. Yet even the direct results were 
not without importance, since the act of 1852, 
which legalised the position of such societies, 
was mainly their work. It is, however, to the 
indirect results that we must chiefly look. If 
the whole attitude of the working-class leaders 
towards religion and culture has been revolii- 
tionfeed, if the church of England, in its 
relations with the English people, has felt the 
breath of a new spirit, it is to the Christian 
socialists, and above all to Maurice, that the 
result is. in large measure due. When he 
died there was a burst of popular grief such as 
had not been, it was said, since the death of 
the Duke of Wellington. Mystic, subtle, as 
he might be, working men understood him, 
because he understood them and their require- 
ments— that a message for them to grasp must 
be something other and more living than mere 
opinions. 

Of his forty-eight published volumes, not one 
is directly concerned with economic questions, 
and yet of all of them it may be said, as of his 
preaching at Lincoln’s Inn, that whatever turn 
they take, they bring one’s thoughts to the present 
day. As a good example of his manner may be 
cited the Lecture on masters and servants, in 
Social Morality, London, 1869, 8vo. 

[For his attitude towards social questions see the 
correspondence in his life, edited by his son, 
Frederic Maurice, London, 1884, 8vo, 2 vols., 
and Charles Kingsley’s Life, edited by Mrs. 
Kingsley, London, 1877, 8vo, 2 vols.— Art. by 
Prof. John on “ Genossanschaftsbewegung” in ZeiU 
schrift fir Yolkmirthsclw^t (Wien, band iii. heft 
iii. October 1894).— Art. by Thos. Hughes in 
Econ. lievim, April 189L] H. b. l. 

MAUVILLON, Jakob (1743-1794), an emi- 
nent German economist of the school of the 
Physiocrats, was born at Leipzig, the son of a 
Frenchman settled there as teacher of languages. 
He studied the science of engineering, and in 
1771 entered the Carolinnm at Cassel as 
teacher of military architecture ; here the title 
of captain was conferred on him in 1778. In 
1784 he was called to the Carolinnm at 
Brunswick as teacher of politics and military 
tactics ; here he attained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. fiis literary career began with trans- 
lating Finneh and English works and treatises 
into German, particularly the Sistoire philo- 
sopMgue et politiqw des dtaUisserMnts et du 
comnwree des Europkns dans les deux Indes, by 
Raynal (Hanover, 1774-78). His conversion 
to the doctrines of the physiocrats was brought 
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about bj trafislatiug ^furgot's lUJkxiom stir la 
formMim d ia distrikdivn dm Hchmes, This 
ai»].)mred at Lemgo in 1775, undsr tho title of 
UnUrBmhting&i Uberdie Mur %nd dm Urspmng 
dm MkktMimr vmd itwm V&rtheUur^g %rd&rdm 
mrB<dhkdmtm Qli&km d&r hMrgmlichm OescU- 
mkafi (Enquiries into the nature and origin of 
EichoSj and their diatributioii among the various 
members of Society), He came forward as a 
convinced adherent of the new doctrine in the 
^ammdung wn Aufsbtzcn Uber Gcgemiliude aus 
d&r StaMmiHMmft und Tieuesim 

StacdmgmcMcM& (Collection of Essays on matters 
of Politics, Political Economy, and the most 
recent State-History), 1st vol. 1776, 2nd voL 
1777. Besides a number of economic treatises 
by foreign authors, including ,1. Tucjnsn’s Jfhzir 
Tracts, the work also contains an exhaustive essay 
by Mauvillon himself ; — Von dor offeiUlicheunud 
privatcn t/cppigk&it und den wahren MiUeln ihr 
zu steucrn, mch den Gfrundsdtzcn der neueren 
fraruzdsischen Physiohratm (On Public and 
Private Luxury {Luxe), and the true means of 
-chocking it, according to the principles of the 
later French Physiocrats). This essay is re- 
markable, that in it for tho first time, evidently 
borrowed from the French compilation “ Physio- 
oratie,*’ by Du Pont (1768), the expression 
“ physiocratio system ” was employed for 
Quesnay’s doctrine, and *‘Physiocratists’' for 
his followers.^ Mauvillon dedicated the book 
to 0. W. Dohm, hia colleague, at that time 
professor of caraeralistic science at the Carolinum 
at Cassel, whose antagonism to the “physiocratio 
system ” he knew, and whom lie, in the dedica- 
tion, invited to a rejoinder. Thence a literary 
-confliet arose round the “ physiocratio system,” 
in which there took part, besides Dohm, who 
answered in a treatise published in the Deutsches 
Museum, £urze Darstellung des physiocratiscJien 
System (Short explanation of the Phyaiocratic 
System) (1778), a large number of other 
political authors. (On this conflict, see article 
<Jeraun School of Political Economy.) In 
1780, Mauvillon published a rejoinder, Physio- 
kratische Briefe an den Herrn Professor Dohm 
(Physiocratio Letters to Professor Dolim). This 
is his principal work in economics. 

Mauvillon is described by W, Eoschcr 
as intellectually the most important of 
the German physiocrats. That, however, is 
saying too much, since this position is un- 
doubtedly due to SOHLBTTWBIN (g.'z?.). Mau- 
villon acknowledges in the Physiocratischs 

1 Du Pout has generally been regarded in economic 
literature ns the originator of the exiiression “ Physio- 
cracy. " In my edition of the Oeuurea de Queana>f, 
(Frankfurt A. M., IhSS), I have, at p. GitO note, shown 
that this expression occurs lialf a year belore the 
publication of Du Pout’s work, in the EplUwMdes du 
VitoycM, and indeed in an essay by the Abbe B'AUDEAr. 
As Quks-N'ay had, us editor, assisted in arranging the 
title-page of the Physiocracy, in which his writings are 
collected, I believed the authorship of the word 
belonged to Quosnay, and all the more because Du Pont 
■himself had never claimed it. a, o. 


Briefe (Physiocratio Letters) themselves, that 
he has read but little of original physioeratic 
compositions. “There may thus perliapa l>e 
many things in my essays that are not entirely 
physiocratio, or that have not been said, or 
have been expressed dilferontly, by the French 
economists. All that I dcairo is, that what I 
have said should be proved to be true. But 
if a name is needed, call it MaunUmmiC (p. 
202). This “ Mauvillonish ” idea apparently 
causes him, in the treatise on “ Luxury,” to 
arrange the three social clas>-t‘s in such a 
manner that the landed gentry form a member 
of the productive class ; but on the other liand 
besides the sterile unproductive class is made 
a special salaried chisa, composed of public 
officials, clergy, artists, and so forth. Slauvillon 
shares the full euthiisiasin of the French physio- 
crats for their opinions. Qnesimy’s system is 
not to him like any other, that has advantages 
and disadvantages, but it is the only true 
system ; it must, like virtue, be tho best under 
all cimumstances. — The co-operation of Man- 
villon, in the work published "by Count H. G. 
Mirabeau : D& la Monarchu Pnmienm sons 
Fridiric U grand, 1788, is well known. Mau- 
villon also published this work, some years after- 
wards, in German, under the title of • Fan der 
Preussischen MQ7iardii& uni&r Friedrich drm 
Oross&n unter Leitung des Qtafm vm Mirabeau 
abgefasst und m deviscM Ueb&rsetsung heraim* 
gegeben wn J. Mauvillon Serzogt Braumi^weigi- 
sS/sn 0ber^limidenant{0'sx thePnissian Monarchy 
under Frederick the Great Composed under the 
direction of Count Mirabeau, and published in 
German translation by J. Mauvillon, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Duchy of Bninswick), 170U. In 
the preface he describes his own sliare of the 
work as follows: — “ Count Iilirabeau really did 
not write this work, and tho calumnious rage 
of his enemies and mine has compelled me to 
make this known. Only a few additions in 
the first and last books, and in tho article on 
silk manufactures are by him. lint to him, 
nevertheless, is mainly due the honour of the 
book, for he had cuncoivecl the idea of it, 
instilled it into mo, gave me tho means of 
accomplishing it, directed my work, and im- 
proved it very much after it left my hamls.” 
Mirabeau's Lcthrs d un de ses amis en AUemugm, 
kritm durant Im annim 17SG4W, Brunswick, 
1792, were addressed to ^lau villon, who 
published a German translation of them that 
same year, 

Mauvillon also wrote several work.s on military 
science and history which, as remote from economic 
subjects, need not bo noticed here. 

[K. Leser, art. “Mauvillon” in the AUgmeelM 
Deutsche fiwgraphw* — W. Eosclmr, Ueschkhie 
der Fationalokonomie in Deutschland (History 
of National Economics in Germany).— Coquelin 
and Guillaumin, DwUomam de VFcmumw Poli- 
tique, art. “ Mauvillon.”] A. 0* 
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ilAXIMUM. See Bbvolution, French. 
MAXIMUM SATISFACTION is the object 
towards w’hich the economic man strives ; the 
JMahgin, which constitutes economic equilibrium. 
A great part of economic theory may be regarded 
as a statement of the conditions of maximum 
satisfaction (cp. Marshall’s Principles, mathe- 
matical appendix, note xiv.). Thus the theory 
of market price — that the demand at that price 
should equal the supply at it (Mill, bk. iii. 
oh. 2) — ^may be deduced as the condition of the 
price for which the satisfaction of the buyers 
and sellers should -be a maximum. 

It is understood that this maximum is 
subject, or — as the mathematicians say, relative 
— to certain limitations. Thus, in a market, 
it is assumed that property passes only by 
exchange. It is not denied that an equalisation 
of property would — abstracting ulterior conse- 
quences — be productive of a greater sum total 
of utility than is produced by the play of the 
market under a regime of unequal property 
(Sidgwick’s Po^. jElm. , bk. iii. oh. vii. ; Jevons’s 
Theory, 2nd ed. p. 153 ; Marshall’s Principles, 
bk, V. oh. xiii.). 

It should be understood also that the masd- 
mum value of a function (see Functions) is not 
necessarily the greatest possible value, but only 
the greatest of all values in the neighbourhood 
— a peak, but not the summit. There may be 
more maxima than one ; and one mcadmum 
may be greater than another (Marshall, loc. cit. 
note). Accordingly, while it is true that any 
disturbance by which trade is shifted from an 
equilibrium to a neighbouring position, causes 
a diminution in the sum total of utility, it is 
also true that a disturbance, by which trade 
is shifted to the neighbourhood of a new 
equilibrium, may cause an increase in the sum 
total of utility. The latter kind of change is 
apt to occur when, by a stimulus to increased 
production, the advantages of production on a 
large scale are secured. Now it is quite 
conceivable that such a stimulus should be 
given by governmental interposition. Thus, 
wliile it is right to hold with Messrs. Auspitz 
end Lieben {Theorie der Pr&ise, p. 425) and 
the classical economists, that a bounty causes a 
diminution in the sum total of utility, the 
organisation of industry being supposed un- 
changed ; it is also right to hold with Pro- 
fessor Marshall that bounty, by bringing about 
a re-organisation of industry, may cause an 
increase in the sum total of utility. 

Altogether, the doctrine that maximum 
satisfaction, or the greatest general good, is 
attained by exchange free from government 
intervention, is theoretically true in a much 
narrower sense than has been supposed by 
many publicists, and even by some theoretical 
economists. Its validity as a handy rule for 
practice is'uot denied. 

[There is implied' in the preceding argument a 


certain conception, which it is impassible here to 
express fully, concerning the modification of the 
law of supply— or Supply-curves — which is 
involved in a re-organisation of industry, conse- 
quent on an enlarged scale of production. The 
view expressed on this subject by Mr. H. 
Cunynghame in the Economic Journal for March 
1892 may be compared with the view expressed by 
Professor Edgeworth in the Econ, Journal, vol. iv. 
p. 436, and vol. xv. p. 62. In his MathemaUcal . 
Psychics, he has pointed out analogies between the 
;i^rinciple of maximum utility in economics and the 
principle of maximum energy in physics.] p. y. b. 

MAYOR, the annually-olected chief magis- 
trate of a corporate town in England. 

At the date of Domesday Book towns were 
governed by a prmpositus, or reeve, and in many 
the payments due from the inhabitants to the 
king had been commuted for a fixed annual 
amount, they^rmai lurgi, but there was, as yet, 
no municipal organisation unless the claims of 
London, set forth in the Statement addressed by 
the corporation to the city of London commis- 
sion (1893), are historically valid. Under Henry 
L, however, London obtained by charter the elec- 
tion of its own sheriff, perhaps in place of the 
portreeve, and, in 1191, the citizens extorted 
the recognition of the commima they had long 
been trying to gain. This implied complete 
municipal self-government under a mayor, to 
the exclusion of all royal officers except the 
judges; but the communa must not he con- 
founded with the merchant gild, from which it 
is essentially distinct in idea, though Glanville, 
in one passage, seems to treat the two as con- 
vertible terms. Indeed, it cannot be proved 
that London ever had a gilda mcreatoria. 

Henry Fitz-Alwyn, the first mayor of London, 
showed, in the affair of William Fitz-Osbert, 
that a corporation was not, in any modern sense, 
the champion -of liberty ; and in the year 1200, 
by purchasing a charter for the abolition of the 
ancient weavers’ gild, the new municipality 
manifested a determination to control, without 
a rival, the trade and manufactures of the city. 

The mayoralty of London is typical of the 
office in all other places, the charters of pro- 
vincial towns frequently containing direct 
references to the customs of London as a 
standard. Some towns were allowed to have 
mayors at an early date— Leicester, for example, 
in 1208, but Norwich had no mayor until 1402. 

The Liber de Antiquis Legibus assigns the 
date 1189 for Fitz-Alwjba’s mayoralty, but not 
being a contemporary authority, its evidence 
must yield to that of Richard of Devizes and 
Benedict of Peterborough, who fix the year 
1191 for the communa. Fitz-Alwyn held the 
office for life, and, in 1215, two years after his 
death, the king granted to the city the right 
of electing the mayor annnally ; but many of 
the subsequent mayors served for four or more 
years. 

The customs of London were confirmed by 
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the iSih article of Magi» Charta, and the Mgh 
l>osition of the mayor ia shown by the fact 
that the ‘inajor d$ Lundmm was one of the 
twenty -fife Wons charged with carrying out 
the p-rof isioiw of Hie charter. 

A mediffival mayor played an active part in 
relating the trade of his town. All (lucstiona 
arising from contracts between merchants, and 
all matters relalang to apprentices, came before 
him, and he enforced the assize of measures, and 
the Assim of Bread ahd Beer. Wine, also, 
was tested by his authority, and the price of it 
might be fixed by his directions. All matters, 
too, relating to breaches of the regulations of 
the craft gilds were determined by him, and 
he thus gained a controlling iniluenco over 
manufactures. 

But more direct methods wore not wanting, 
by whioh the mayor, with the advice, of course, 
of his council, settled matters which would now 
be left to the free bargaining of the parties 
concomed, and the Lihcr Albm of London may 
be consulted to show (pp. 289, 711, 712) that 
there was no hesitation about fixing the prices 
of meat, poultry, and fish, or the wagoa of 
carpenters, masons, and other workmen within 
the city, while on p. 418 of the same record 
may be read a document which is nothing loss 
than a commercial treaty with Amiens and other 
towns. 

An excellent idea of the position of a mayor 
in a provincial manufacturing town may be 
obtained from Blomefield’s Mistory of Norfolk 
' (Norwich volume). 

The history of the London mayoralty, from 
the reign of John, is the history of London 
itself, for wMoh vast materials may be found’ 
in the records already q.uoted, and in the 
Statutes of the Meolrn. The mayor of London 
is supposed to have been first styled Lord 
Mayor in 1854, when the fourth charter of 
■ Edward III. gave him the honour of having gold 
or silver maces. He is summoned to sit and 
sign with the privy council the proclamation of 
a new sovereign. The mayor of Dublin, first 
appointed in 1409, was styled Lord Mayor by 
Charles 11. in 1665, and the mayor of York has 
also for some time been entitled to the same 
special dignity, which recently was also confenod 
on the majors of Belfast, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester. 

Mayors are now elected under the IMunicipal 
‘Corporations Act of 1882, 45 & 46 Viet. e. 50, 
from among “the aldermen, or councillors, 
or persons qtialifiod to be sueli,” on the 9th of 
November in each year, but the lord mayor of 
London is elected by tlie liverymen from the 
number of aldermen, the city of London not 
coming under the provisions of the above- 
mentioned statute. The chief functions of 
a modern mayor are to preside over the meet- 
ings of the council, to act as a justice of the 
peace for the borough, to act as retundng officer 


at. parliamentary and mmiifipal elect ions, and 
to revise, with the aid of two the 

burgess lists when the borough is not repre- 
sented in iwliament. 

[A. Pulling, Lnw$^ etc., (f Lutdmi^ 

1854. — W. Maitland, IlkL ^ Ijmthn^ 175(1 — 
Stubbs, ComtiL Mid, and Sekd 
Thomp.son, Mssay m Mng, Munkipal Mid,^ b'^67. 
— n. A. Merewether, Mid, qf Bm0yk% London, 
1835. — Liber de Aniiquis Leyibm, raimbit 
1846. — Liber Albns (Munimnia (JiMkaiitr Inn- 
doniensis^ Rolls series).] u. ii, 

MEAN is gonerally used in the t<amo aonse m 
Average. Some statisticians rcfUrict the term 
to that species of average wisioh u the centre 
of a group fulfilling the Law of Kiror (.hm 
Error, Law op). f. y. e. 

M BAN A FT ERLIFETIM H This W(nd wm 
proposed by Dr. W. Farr (ijr.r.) to express 
what is often called the ExrEtTATtox op Lip®, 
i.e, the calculated length of time that persons, 
in the aggregate, live. “ The idea intemled to 
be expressed by ‘ exi>cctation of life' is the 
moan time which a number of |»orsons at any 
moment of age will live after that moment : it 
is the French vie nimjenm. And this technical 
idea is strictly and shortly oxprosaod by afkr- 
Ifetimf a pure English word, fonned on tin* 
same analogy as afterlifed* W. Farr, Vital 
BtatutieSf p. 478. 

MEAN, ARITHMETICAL Bm Avsraok. 

MEAN PRICES. See Price®. 

MEANS, Method of. The method of 
means or avemges is mainly directed to two 
purposes: (1) to asoortain an objective quantity, 
such as the stature of a cci’tain man, by taking 
the mean of several fallible observations ; (2) to 
find a so-called “subjective mean," such as the 
stature of Idle “mean man" (Quetclct) which 
may represent or typify the imunhcrH of a 
species. Of these problems tho laiter kind la 
more frequent in the statistics with which 
political economy is concerned. 

[See Average, and the references given under 
that head.] F. T. Jt, 

MEASURE OF VALUE. See Stan'Dard. 

MEASUEE8AND WEIGHTS. ThcmcMures 
and weights here dealt with arc those wliieli 
wore in use in this country during the live 
centuries after the Norman conquest. At the 
beginning of that i«?riod the various systems 
were beginning to emerge from a state of chaos, 
at the end they were, except for scientific de- 
finition, almost the same as now. During tlds 
time the units, xvhich were clestin^Kl to survive, 
were 8tan<iardi.sed ; statute after statute was 
promulgated, ordering standards to he kept 
in various places for reference, and officers were 
appointed to examine and condemn false weights 
and measures. The immediate object of these 
acts was mainly fiscal, namely the prevention 
of the frauds on tho customs revenue whioh 
were perpetrated by skilfully vaiyiiig the size 
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of the customary measures. As an instance 
of this fraud may be quoted the chaldron of 
sea-coal which grew enormously in size through 
the imposition of a duty on each chaldron 
landed. 

Some commodities were sold by number, and 
here it must be remembered that our ancestors 
counted by the score, not the hundred, the 
latter not meaning necessarily 5 score, but 6 
score and 8, 5 score and 12, or 6 score, accord- 
ing to the locality and the nature of*the articles 
enumerated, A thousand being 10 hundreds, 
might be and sometimes was 1200. A dicker 
was 10, a dozen generally 12, but a dozen of 
iron was 6 pieces ; a bind of eels 10 sticks of 26 
each ; a bind of skins 80 timbres of 10 each ; 
a hundred of garlics 15 ropes of 16 each ; but 
a hundred of most things was 6 score, of horse 
shoes 5 score ; a cade of red herrings was 6 
hundreds, each of 6 score ; a last of herrings 
20 thousands. 

Linear and area measures have not altered 
much since the 13th century. The table con- 
tained in De adviensiiratione terree printed 
among the Statutes of the Healm as of uncertain 
date, but probably compiled about a.d. 1300, 
is, except for the omission of the land chains, 
exactly the same as our modern long measure 
and area measure. At the time of the com- 
pilation of Domesday Book, how^ever, and for 
a considerable time after, the area of the acre 
seems to have varied locally, but the acre, rod, 
and furlong, although originally independent 
units, were already definitely related to each 
other ; the length pf the ordinary field in the 
direction of the furrows being a furlong, a field 
a rod wide was called a rod or rood and four 
roods made an aore. The yard at this time 
was not looked upon as a subdivision of the 
furlong, hut was merely a cloth measure. The 
Roman measures — the mile, and the foot with 
its subdivisions, were unknown; the measure 
for long distances was the leuca of 12 quaren- 
tines or furlongs, which, however, in Domesday 
hook was only used for measuring woodland. 
The two other Domesday units of land measure- 
ments, the Him and the carucate (see Carct- 
CxVGe), have long puzzled antiquaries. The 
hide seems to have been a unit for the assess- 
ment of taxation, not a true measure, although 
a hundredyoars later in the Dialogusde Scaccario 
it was stated to be 100 acres. The carucate 
was as much land as required one plough team, 
the bovate or oxgang being the share attributed 
to each' boast, an eighth of a carucate if eight 
oxen made a team. These two units soon lost 
their meaning and became obsolete, the canicate 
first, the hide after. The first recorded attempt 
at standardising was that of Henry I. who 
ordered that the uhm or yard, hence called 
ulm regis, should be as long as Ms ovm arm. 
His example was followed by Richard I. and 
iohn, who caused standard yards to be made of 


iron. This yard was not the cloth .yard, which 
does not seem to have been legally determined 
till the 14tli century. Of miscellaneous measures 
of length and area may be mentioned — the 
solanda or double hide ; solium, about 120 acres ; 
virga or customary yard ; tey, toise, or fathom 
of two yards. 

The standard weight from the conquest til] 
the time of Henry VIIL was troy weight. The 
ti'oy pound seems to have been an arbitrary 
standard, although attempts were made to base 
it upon the weight of a grain of corn, by 
defining the pennyweight as the weight of 24 
grains of wheat, and when it was found that 
this was not true, altering the number to 32. 
An old weight called the auncel was abolished 
by the statute of 26 Edward III. Although 
the legal pound was the troy pound, the 
merchants of the 16th century seem to have 
preferred a pound of 16 ounces; this pound 
was finally legalised by the act 24 Henry VIII. 
c. 8, where it is called Jiaher de payes ; it had 
already superseded the troy pound for most 
practical purposes. The most important table 
of weights in the middle ages was the wool 
weight. 

7 lb. 5=1 clove or nail, some- , 1 3 stone =1 pocket 

times called great pound. or sarpler. 

14 lb. 5=1 stone. 16 stone=:l pack. 

2 stone 5=1 tod. 26 stone 5=1 sack. 

12 stone 5=1 wey. 12 sacks = 1 last. 


A load varied from 168 to 175 stone. Although 
this was the table ultimately established by 
law, it was actually subject to great local varia- 
tions. The clove or nail was often 8 lb. The 
stone varied locally from 7 ih. to 20 lb., and a 
long string of statutes did not succeed in making 
it uniform. The same remark applies to the 
sack. A weight called pondus was sometimes 
used and seems to have been about 20 lb. 


For butter — 


3 lb. =5 1 quart, 

2 quarts 5=1 pottle, 

7 or 8 lb. =5 1 clove. 

14 lb. 5=1 pot. 

66 lb. 5= 1 firkin. 

112 lb. =1 IdWerkin. 


The stone or petra of lead was 14 lb. 

5 stone made a pig, pes, forrael, fodmael or fonti- 
nellus. 

30 pigs made a charrus, carecta, or plaustrata, 
which weight, however, seems not to have 
been distinguished from the fother of 19 
hundreds of 108 lb. each. % 

The following were the most common miscellaneous 
weights. 

The bundle or garb of steel contained 30 pieces, 
and 25 pieces made a hundred of 108 lb., the 
bundle was also used for vetches, etc. 

Mark of gold or silver =| of a troy pound. 

Quintal of iron contained from 96 lb. to 120 lb. 

Seem or sum of glass was 20 stone of 5 lb. each, 

Wey of cheese was by statute 224 lb. , but varied 
locally from 168 lb., i.e. 6 quarters, to 300 lb. 
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Wey of Imrky, nialt, or kilow wm 6 or 

108 lb, 

W©y of suit, 26 quarters. 

Tb© table of com measures wlucb <mn bo 
drawn up from 14tli century accounts is wlentieal 
witli that now in use. There was, however, 
in use till the reign of Edward HI. a bushel of 
0 gallons (or 2H5 oz.), which only became 
obsolete after being declared illegal by numerous 
statutes. The first attempt to combine weights 
and measures into one system seems to have 
been made by the act of 12 Henry Vll. c. 5 
which declared that the gallon of wheat was to 
contain 8 lb. troy. There were a great number 
of customary dry measures ; tlie following list 
omits those of which the name only is known. 
Boll =6 bushels. 

Butt of salmon = 84 g?iIloiis. 

Cade of tar = 12 gallons. 

Oeldra or chaldron of sea-coal or o.its=44 quarters, 
but the coal chaldron varied consideraldy at 
different dates. 

Ciplia'or sieve = about 5 quarters. 

Coomb of east coast or ring of Huntingdonshire 
'=i quarter. 

Crannoek (Irish) of oats = lG bushels. 

Last=80 bushels of corn or 12 barrels of fisli. 
Load, seem, or sum =6 or 8 bushels, or 12 tnigg, 
but a sum of oats was 24 trugg or 2 (juarters. 
Mitta or met of salt=2 bushels. 

Pottle of butter =2 quarts {v.s. under weights). 
Strikes I quarter. 

Windle of nuts, a Cumberland measure, was a 
bushel. 

A measure called “water-measure was in use 
in the loth century containing 6 pecks ; it W'as 
originally legalised for use on board ship, and 
continued to be used for fruit till modem times. 

The liquid measures did not become import- 
ant till the development of the wine trade in the 
14th and 15th centuries, when a great number 
of strange measures were introduced fromabroml. 
The barrel was a very variable quantity, almf>.sfc 
every liquid having a diiferent stamlard. The 
following wine measures were defined by statutes 
2 Henry VL c. 14, Eiehard III. c. 13, and 
23 Henry VIIL, viz. : tun, 2ri2 gallons} pipe 
or butt of Malmsey, 12C ; tertian or puncheon, 
84; hogshead, 63 ; tierce, 41; barrel, 3U ; and 
runlet, 1S\ gallons. 

It must be remembered that, in dealing with 
any set of medieval accounts, the wjuivalent 
of the various weights and measures given 
above must only bo used as a rouglr approxima- 
tion, to bo veritied or corrected by collating a 
number of accounts of the same place and date, 
[Thorold Rogers, //iVory of A*jncuHure and 
Prices, Oxford, 1860-1887, — Martin, Recmilnitr- 
London, 1892. — Ilalliwell, IHdmianj, 
AnhaiG and Provincial, London, 1847. — Ronls- 
thorpe, Measures, London, 1896. — Round, 
Bmmday Studies, London, 18S8. — Kllis, LVami/ 
Ininductim to Itonmtlay Pmk, London, 1833,] 

A. E. B. 


MECHANULS OF 1X1 d'S’lllV. .fu4 aa ail 
the physical scienw have ilnnr biwis iu the 
general principles of tin* abstract seieiu’e of 
statical mechanies— the satsw primary l-ius ui 
mot ion governing phemmiena, wluilnn' of m^IkIs. 
liquids, or gases— ko, aeconiingto .Ikvun*^. tiot's 
the structure of ceonomie wnenre. in all its 
branches, rest on an ab.itraet tinn'ry of 
economy, wliit'h eoneerns itself only with 
general laws, simple iu nature, and di*«'ply 
grounded ill the const itnt ion of man and tin* 
outer world, and which he de.HignatfS “the 
mechnnies of self-interest and utility”' {Tivorii 
(f Politkal Pmxnmp, 2nd ed. I>r9, pref, 
xvii.-xviii., p, 23; art. on “The Future of 
Fnlitieal Eeonomy” In ForlnijLdii !kipu\ 
November 1876, vol \t. X.S., pp. 62S-r*2»t). 
Thi-s, ho fuiy.s, “is entirely Fa^ed on a ral- 
culus of plea-Huro and |win '* {Thctmj, p. 26 ; 
cp. pref, vii.). For just as the llieory of 
statics rests on “ the equality oi indefinitely 
small amounts of energy/* so hero Ofannnsie 
phenometia arc “explained by the eotisidera- 
tion of indefinitely sniail amownte of plea,Miro 
and jiain** (ib, loc, eii.); ®iul the laws 
j of exeliango - value “are fouml to iiwmblo 
} the laws of e(|uilihriimii of a levvr as 
detenuined by the prinrijde of virtual lelo. 
cities” (ib, Ah*, di., alao ch. i?., we Kqfi- 
libriumF Similarly, in the work of IVofiwor 
, Marshall (Prindplcs of Fcimtmiks, vol, i. Alh 
ed. 1907,) iu which Valit. is rwugmi^i'd 
08 tlie centml idea in economies, the whole 
j structure is at once seen to rest on the l^alanc* 
j ing of indefinitely small incremente of utility 
against the corresjionding increments of * I in- 
utility (see DisC(>.wmoi)ITV ; Flval lb:<iui;r. w 
Utility). Still the theory of Utilu'Y, which 
results from the conception of “a citleuljb of 
plea.sure and pain.” is, as Fr, Kryi-j's insiste, 
rightly to ho regarded as an es.mmti.il pirinnw 
rather than as an integral puition of ecHiiomw 
science (cp. Scope and fidkd o/ iUiiimi 
Economy, 1904, p. s»L m). A, n. c. 

T)r, Irving Fisher in his Mdhrmniml Inrcdh 
(jatitms in the. Thtmjof tdiuemui i'rbv^, has » 
good chapter on “Mechanical Analogies. ” Of 
these tins most mential ttp|wara to U* the 
analogy between meehanica! equililirium eon* 
sidcred os a |Hisiti»m of moxiinmn eneigy, 
“ where the impelling and resmthig furrea along 
each axis will lie equal/* ami economlo equili- 
brium considered as a position of niaxiinuKi 
j Total Utility, “ where the marginal utility 
and marginal disutility along each axw|»*itch 
branch of production or ennsiiiiiption] will he 
equal.” So in Fruf, Edgeworth i Muihcmtiiieal 
Psychics, pt. i. § 2, there is eonsitlered the 
analogy between the iirst principles of economics 
and “those principles of maximum energy 
which are among the highest generalisations of 
I physics, and in virtue of which muthcmatioel 
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reasoning is applicable to physical phenomena 
quite as complex as human life.” Professor 
Marshall too has indicated that aU the condi- 
tions of economic equilibrium may be compre- 
hended in the one condition that the total 
utility or net advantages should bo a maximum 
(Pnncij}Ies of Economics, Mathematical Ap- 
pendix, 2nd ed., note xiv.). But in his third 
edition {ihid, note xiii.) he appears to shrink 
from the wider applications of this principle to 
“every field of economics.'’ . . . “Such dis- 
cussions have their place, but not in a treatise like 
the present” {ihid. 5 th ed. notes xiii. and xiv,). 

MEDIA ANATA, a tax of 60 per cent on 
the amount of their salary, which, from the 
time of Philip IV., was levied on all Spanish 
officials during the first year of their appoint- 
ment. B. ca. 

MEDIiEVAL FAIRS. The great conti- 
nental fairs are one of the prominent charac- 
teristics of medi?eval mercantile life, and the 
part they took in the development of inter- 
national commerce and mercantile law is of 
conspicuous importance. Their origin must be 
ascribed to the great religious festivals which 
attracted large numbers of people to certain 
places at fixed periods, and therefore created 
exceptional opportunities for mercantile inter- 
course ; this explains their names (“fair” and 
“ foire ’’—derived from “ferial”; “messe”s= 
“mass”), and also the special protection which 
was givtm to their frequenters. The records of 
some of them, as, for instance, the fair of St. 
Denis in Paris, go hack to the 7th century, 
but the. time of their fullest development is 
reached in the 12tli century, when the six fairs 
of the Champagne country were successively 
held at Provins, Troyes, Bar, and Lagny, at 
periods extending over the whole year, and 
were frequented by merchants coming from 
France, Italy, Spain, Savoy, and Switzerland, 
Flanders and Brabant, England and Germany. 
These merchants enjoyed numerous privileges ; 
they were under the protection of the counts of 
Champagne, not only while they were taking 
part in the fair, but also on their way to the 
same, and on their homeward journey (coti- 
ductus mmdinamm), which, at a time when 
the plundering of traders was a regular sorirce 
of income for the noble inhabitants of the 
castles near which their roads passed, was a 
considerable advantage, and they could not be 
arrested for debts jneviously incurred. On the 
other hand, claims arising from debts incurred 
at the fair were specially privileged both as 
regards procedure and priority. 

A special “fair” tribunal was established, 
which had exclusive jurisdiction in respect of 
all transactions entered into at the fair, and 
in the case of persons returning to their 
houses without paying their debts, had power 
to issue a writ requiring the court of the place 
in which the defaulter was resident, to proceed 


against him. If snch requisition jvas not com- 
plied with, the city or coimtry to which the 
court belonged was placed under “interdict,” 
which involved an exclusion of all its citizens 
from the privileges of the fair. 

Being the great international meeting-places, 
these fairs offered exceptional opportunities for 
all money-changing transactions ; and on the 
other hand, the coins issued in Champagne 
were largely used for international payments ; 
hence the expression “troy” weights weight 
of Troyes. 

Promissory notes and bills of exchange pay- 
able at the fairs were convenient remittances 
in all mercantile countries, and the hankers 
who frequented the fairs seem to have estab- 
lished a regular system of clearing among 
themselves. Thus it was that not only through 
the interchange of goods, but also through 
personal contact, a feeling of community of 
interests was established among traders of aU 
nations which could not fail to have a civilising 
influence in aU countries. A uniformity of 
prices and mercantile customs was established 
to the great advantage of the general public, 
and the facility for the enforcement of debts 
and mercantile engagements generally by means 
of the extensive powers of a central tribunal, 
fostered trade by diminishing its risks. 

Through local causes, the fairs of the Cham- 
pagne began to decay in the middle of the 14th 
centmy, and some time afterwards those of 
Lyons began to assume an increased import- 
ance, which reached its climax in the 17 th 
centmy. At the same time the fairs in 
Germany, especially the one at Fraiikfort-on- 
the-Main, began to develop, without however 
at any time attaining the international import- 
ance of the French ones. The Leipzig fair 
obtained pre-eminence in the 18th, and had 
great importance throughout the present 
century, but it has now ceased to exercise any 
material influence. The great fair of Hijni 
Novgorod in Russia is likewise failing. 

[The information given, above is mostly derived 
from Goldschmidt, UniversalgeschichUdesSctndels- 
rechts, a hook full of interesting economical infor- 
mation. See also the numerous authorities quoted 
by Goldschmidt, especially ; — ^Bourquelot, Etudes 
sur lesfoires de QJiaTnjpa^m; see also Dr. Rathgen’s 
article : Mdrkte und Messen in Conrad’s JSamd^ 
worterhuch, and the authorities mentioned therein ; 
article “Foire,” by Turgot, in EncyclopMie of 
Diderot and D’Alembert ; see also Market.] 

E. S. 

MEDICI, The. Though Florence was long 
shut out from unrestricted access to the sea, 
her trade and industry early exceeded those of 
towns such as Pisa and Lucca, which had the 
command of ports. The feudal aristocracy was 
overthrown by the industrial classes ; the nobles 
were compelled to live within the walls and to 
submit to republican rule ; and their repeated 
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ftttempts to- recover their former ascendency | 
never succeeded for any length of time. The 
commonwealth rested essentially on commerce 
and the arts. The population, for political as 
for other purposes, was regimented in trade 
gilds ; associations of this kind had long 
existed, hnt they received their definitive or- 
ganisation only in the latter part of the 13th 
century. Their number, after several changes, 
was fixed at twenty-one— seven greater and 
fourteen lesser. The most important industries 
were represented by the greater i^ds, espe- 
cially by the cloth-weavers, or Calimala,^ the 
silk-weavers, and the money-changers. The 
wools of Italy were coarse, from the neglected 
condition of pasturage, as of agriculture gener- 
ally ; and the cloth -weavers imported wool 
from France, Flanders, Spain, and Portugal, 
England, and Scotland. The manufacturers 
of the Calimala were forbidden by statute to 
deal in home-made cloths ; they imported the 
foreign fabrics made from the finer wools of 
Flanders, Holland, and Brabant; these they 
dyed and dressed, and then sold, at first in 
Italy and the East, and at a later period in 
France and England, and even in the coxmtries 
from which, in the undressed state, they had 
been brought. Many of these manufacturers 
were members of distmguished families whose 
names often recur in the history of Florence. 
The silk-weavers were already numerous in the 
early part of the ISth century, and rose to 
grater importance when the cloth manufacture 
declined in consequence of the growth of the 
corresponding crafts amongst the Flemish, 
French, and English, which sought to exclude 
the Italian wares. But money-changing was 
the business which was the chief source of the 
wealth of the city. The 'origin of bills of 
exchange, placed in 1199, has been attributed 
to the Florentines ; the commerce of Florence 
at least greatly extended their use. Banking 
was more flourishing there than in any other 
centre at the opening of the 13th century. 
In that century the Florentines had monetary 
dealings with Henry III. of England, and 
conducted the financial affairs of the holy see, 
which they long continued to manage to their 
great profit. Notwithstanding several reverses, 
arising from the action of the French and English 
sovereigns, the Florentine banks were numerous 
and powerful at the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury. The Medici, the Bardi, the Acciajuoli, 
the Buonacorsi, and other great Florentine 
houses, had agents or branch establishments 
in London, Bruges, Paris, Lyons, Avignon, 
and Marseilles, besides those at Eome, Genoa, 
and Naples. In 1422 seventy-two exchange 
houses and tables are said to have existed at 

i “The terra seems to have been taken from the nam'- 
of the street in which the guild is situated. Tlie street 
led to a house of ill-fame ; honce the name Callis 
in the sense of Via Maia, evil road or lane. “—FiiZari 


Florence in the Mermto Xmvo or its vicinity. 
The Florentine merchants of the period were 
notable, not merely for ability as men of busi- 
ness, but for personal dignity, public spirit, 
munificence, and patronage of art, to a degree 
not equalled by those of any other country ; 
and of this combination of qualities severarof 
the Medici presented eminent examples. 

The Medici family first appears about the end 
of the 12th century. Giovanni de’ Medici was 
a leader of an armed expedition of Florenlmes in 
1251, and another member of the family took 
part in the expulsion of Walter do Brienue in 
1342. They put themselves at the licati of the 
jpopolani ffrasd^ or superior trading classes, com- 
posing the greater gilds, who wrested the 
supremacy from the nobles in 1344. But tlie 
founders of the greatness of the family were 
Salvestro, and Giovanni sur named di Bicci. 
Salvestro, who was gonfalonier in 1378, led a 
popular movement against the tyranny and 
proscriptions of the Albizzi. His son Veri was 
averse to public life, and devoted liimself to 
commerce, which had already enriched the family. 
The defence of popular interests against the aris- 
tocracy became the hereditary policy of the Medici, 
and was effectively maintained by Giovanni di 
Bicci, who belonged to a different branch from 
Salvestro. Bom in 1360, he inherited great 
wealth from his father Averardo, which he 
increased by his own ability, diligence, and 
prudence. In the register of property, 1427* 
1480, for purposes of taxation, Giovanni was 
second in the list of contributors. He had 
business relations, not only with the other 
Italian states, but with France and Flamiers. 
All the great monetary affairs of Italy were 
transacted by him, notably those* of Pope John 
XXIII. He expended largely from his private 
resources on public objects. As a politician bis 
efforts were steadily directed to appeasing the 
enmities of classes and maintaining the internal 
peace of the republic. Giovanni’s eblest son 
was Cosmo (1389-1464). He followed in the 
footsteps of his father. As a merchant he was 
skilful and successful. He had banks in all 
the countries of the west and was ruler of the 
European money-market. The agent'i who con- 
ducted his foreign speculations slmnnl his pro- 
sperity; and hence, as Blachiavelli informs u«, 
originated many enormous fortunes in t!ie hands 
of Florentines, as in the cases of the Tornabuoni, 
the Benci, the Portinari, and the Sassetti. His 
great profits from banking, tratle, and farming, 
added to his iuheriteil property, enabled him to 
spend large sums in the erection of churches and 
convents, as well as on his own household and social 
expenses, wliich latter, however, he restricted with- 
in prudent limita, thus avoiding public prejudice. 
The loans which he made to the state and to 
private citizens established his popularity, and, 
after his temporary fall and brief exile, were 
amongst tlie solid foundations of the power 
which he retained without inteiTuption to the 
end of his life. Be guided his political party 
amidst great ditBculties with consummate skill, 
and conciliated opinion by his uniform courtesy 
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and his freedom from ostentation. Though 
practically the supreme director of the state, 
he assumed the manners rather of the first 
citizen^ of Florence than of its dictator. He 
did much for the furtherance of learning and 
artj and, on the whole, well deserved the title 
of FaUr Patnoe, which by public decree was 
inscribed above his tomb. 

Some members of the liberal school of the 
present mentury, who habitually exalted what 
they vaguely called liberty above good govern- 
ment, have .spoken in a hostile, or at least a 
grudging, spirit, of the early Medici, because, 
from circumstances much less dependent on 
their personal efforts than on the condition of 
Florence in their times, the administration of 
the state came into their hands. But Voltaire 
has justly said that there never was a family 
whose power rested on more legitimate grounds, 
and it would be diflicult to find, in the period 
to which he belonged, a nobler type than that of 
Cosmo. 

His son Piero (1416-li69) was an excellent and 
highly esteemed citizen, but much inferior to his 
father in political acuteness and practical sagacity ; 
and his grandson Lorenzo “the Magnificent” 
{1448 - 1492), though a brilliant and imposing 
figure, did not approach at all so nearly as 
Cosmo to the ideal of the chief of an industrial 
republic. As the Medici took more and more 
upon them the character of princes, they “forgot 
to be merchants.” Their agents often neglected 
or mismanaged their affairs ; and the commer- 
cial wealth of the family became completely 
dilapidated. Piero is thought to have seriously 
injured their political influence by demanding back 
loans which his father had made to many private 
persons — a proceeding which led to the insolvency 
of a number of merchants. But the failing re- 
sources of the Medici were largely supplemented 
out of the revenues of the state ; and the republic, 
by diminishing the interest on the public debt and 
by other expedients, as Hallam says, “screened 
their bankruptcy by its own.” 

The later Medici cannot be followed here ; they 
■were no longer engaged in commerce, and in their 
political action did not rise above the other Italian 
rulers of their times. 

[Machlavelli, History of Florence, — Guicciardini, 
History of Florence. — A. von Reumont, Lorenzo 
de' Medicif English translation by E. Harrison, 
1876. — Pasquale Villaxi, Two, First Centuries of 
Florentine History^ English translation by Linda 
Villari, 1894.] J. K. i. 

MEDIISTA, FKA.Y JvAN DB (lived towards 
the middle of the 16th century), was a Bene- 
dictine monk, and became the abbot of the 
monastery of this order in Salamanca. On the 
occasion of the regulations proposed by the 
government of Castile against the swarms of 
professional beggars who infested the country, 
a Dominican monk, fray Domingo de Soto, in 
his Deli^efOLtio in causa Pauperum (Salamanca, 
1545), had maintained theix natural right to 
beg, and to pass from poor and destitute regions 
to other and richer parts of the monarchy. In 
his treatise entitled He la *6rden que en algwnos 


puehlos de Fspaila se ha picesto eofla limosna 
para el remedio de los mrdaderos polres (On the 
Regulation of Almsgiving for the 'Remedy of the 
Real Poor), also printed in Salamanca in 1645, 
by the same printer and reprinted in Valladolid 
in 1757 under the new title of La Oaridad 
discreta con los Mendigos, Medina asserts the 
right and the obligation of the local authorities 
to provide for the wants of their own and 
honest poor, and to expel, without mercy, all 
shameless and able-bodied beggars strangers to 
the locality. “Justice must temper mercy, and 
almsgiving must be dealt with in an unambigu- 
ous way.” 

[The debate between the two reverend antagonists 
is very clearly summarised by Don Manuel Colnieiro 
in his Hist Fc, de Fspaha, vol. ii. pp. 34-36.] 

E. ca. 

MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. See Money. 

MEDJIDIE. Two Turkish coins bear the 
name Medjidie (after the Sultan Abdul Med- 
jid) ; the gold medjidie, or Turkish pound, 
and the silver 20-piastre piece. The gold 
medjidie, of 100 piastres, is a coin weighing 
111*366 grains of gold of the millesimal 
fineness of 916*6, and is equivalent in sterling 
value to 18s. 0|d. or to 22*78 francs of 
French standard gold, ^ fine. The silver 
medjidie is a token coin weighing 371 *22 grains, 
with a millesimal fineness of 830. r. E. a. 

MEEK, Sir Jambs (1778-1856), was ap- 
pointed in 1830 comptroller of the victualling 
and transport services at the admiralty. In 
1841 he visited various foreign ports and cities 
to collect information as to the cost and supply 
of agricultural produce, etc. His report, which 
was printed by order of the House of Commons 
(ParUmnentary Papers^ House of Commons, 
1842, vol. xl. No. 7), contained a mass of in- 
formation, arranged in a tabulated form. It 
was of much sendee to Sir E. Peel in the 
preparation of his free- trade measure of 1846. 

[DictioTiary gf Hationod Biography, vol. xxxvii. 
p. 209.] H. B. B. 

MEES, Willem Coenelis (1813-85), was 
born at Rotterdam. He studied law at Utrecht, 
1830-38, practised as a lawyer at Rotterdam 
(1838-47), where in 1843 he was also ap- 
pointed secretai-y of the chamber of commerce. 
In 1849 he became secretary of the Nether- 
land Bank, and 1863 president, which post 
he continued to hold until his death. Before 
he took his degree he wrote Proem eener 
Geschiedenis van het JBanlcwezen in Nederland 
(History of the Banking System in Netherland), 
Rotterdam, 1888. His academical disserta- 
tion was entitled : De vi mutatae monetae in 
solutionem pecuniae debitae. 

He also wrote the following works on 
economics; — De WerMnrichtingen voor Armeen 
wit een siaathuishoudkundig oogpunt beschouwd 
(The Workhouses for the Poor, from an Eco- 
nomic Point of View), 1844 ; Het Muntioezen 
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mil N'ad&rhndxh Indii (The Currency Systeia 
of Dutcli India), Amsterdam, 1851 5 Overzecht 
ww, 6n,ig& Moofdstitkken cfer SiaaihuishoudMnde 
(Leading Chapters of Political Economy), 
Amsterdam, 1866. Of several speeches de- 
livered in the Eoyal Academy of Sciences, the 
following are the most remarkable: — (or) J)e 
Mtmisia'itdmrd in wthaTid mU de pogingen tot 
inmming mn mi^md mn Mimt (The Standard 
of Currency, in Eolation to the Efforts to 
Institute Unity of Currency) ; (6) Opmerhingen 
omirent gd^ke v&rdeding wn Bdasting (Re- 
marks on an E(iual Division of Taxes); (c) 
Paging tot verduidelijJciTig van eenige Icgrippen 
in de Siaathuishottdkunde (An Attempt to give 
General Information on Political Economy). 

Mees was essentially a man of science, and 
a very correct thinker on economical subjects. 
He generally agreed with the doctrines of 
Eicardo and Malthus. Intellectual and moral 
development was considered the best means 
for improving society. His GMpiers is a very 
remarkable book, tending especially to set 
forth the connection between the rate of 
interest and the rate of wages, and the bearing 
of both on prices. The Mstory of Banking is 
very complete. ^ He was a bimetallist by con- 
viction ; he advocated this system not only in 
his writings, but also at the Paris monetary con- 
ferences of 1867-68 as a delegate of the Dutch 
government. It may be claimed for him that 
he was one of the first who sought to place the 
doctrines of bimetallism on a scientific basis. 
As secretary and president of the Hetherland 
Bank he gained great reputation ; his manage- 
ment of that institution was greatly admired, 
and he largely contributed to its extension and 
improvement. A. F. v. l. 

MEETING, CoMPAfTT. The Companies 
Act 1862 makes it obligatory for every com- 
pany incorporated under its provisions (§ 49) 
to hold once a year at least a general meeting. 
Minutes of all resolutions and proceedings must 
be entered in the proper books (§ 67), and, 
under Companies Act 1900, § 12, a first (statu- 
tory) meeting must be held within a prescribed 
period. The articles usually provide for one 
general meeting to be held at a certain date 
each year, to be called the “ordinary” general 
meeting of the company, power being given to 
the directors and a certain number of share- 
holders to convene “ extraordinary ” special 
meetings. (See Table A., art. 29-34.) E. s. 

MELANCHTHON, Philip (1497-1560), like 
Luthee (s'.’y.) and the other Eeforraers, dealt 
freely and at length with the economic topics 
of the time in his sermons and other writings. 
In his general attitude, as we might expect, 
he resembled Luther; but his less passionate 
temperament, and his more scholastic 'learning 


1 It clears up much on the history of the Netherlands 
Bank, misunderstood by A. Smith. 


show themselves in several matters. Especially 
was this the case in regard to the burning i^nes- 
tion of usury (see Inteiiest and Usitrv). He 
follows the later canonists in approving of each 
of the three methods, and tliese in their most 
liberal form, by which a profitable investment 
was sought for capital, — tlw purchase of rent 
charges {Cenous, ^md'anf)^ partnership, and 
“interest” in its earlier sense. In the ease of 
the last, while abiding by the old principles that 
the lender must lose a real opportunity of profit 
to have a just claim for recompense, and that 
the compensation must bo reasonable, he took 
the decisive step of distinctly maintaining that 
compensation could justly he bargained for to 
run from the moment of the loan, and not 
simply on account of “Mora,” or delay in 
repayment after an appointed time. See also 
Navarrus de Aemlcueta. 

[Citations from his limerhitio de Cmirmtihmt 
and other works will be found in H. Wiskeiuann, 
{1861), etc., and in G, Schnioller, Zur 
Oeschichtp, etc. (1861). — For an account in English 
see Ashley, ICconmic Bietary, i. pt. ii. p. 457.] 

W. J. A. 

MELON, Jean Fran^'ois( 16 — 1788), bom 
at Tulle, died at Paris. Originally practising 
as a lawyer at Bordeaux, he became in 1712 
the paid secretary of a literary society, and then 
was appointed to the financial council estab- 
lished at Paris on the death of Louis XIY. He 
was then employed by D’Arcjensok and ap- 
pointed inspector-general of /ernes at Bordeaux. 
Afterwards he became the secretary of John 
Law, with whom he remained until the Systime 
ceased to exist Thence he passed into the ser- 
vice of the regent. At the death of the Duke 
of Orleans (1723) he returned to private life. 

These successive occupations show a variety of 
ability which explains the welcome given by 
Melon’s contemporaries to his Bssai pditique sw 
le Commerce (editions in 1734, 1736, 1742, 
1761), and the influence he exercised in his time. 
The writings of Melon influenced DUTlw (1738), 
and the writings of the latter gave the tone to 
Paris Duverxby (1740). The “ inside ” account 
of the systhm of J. Law, which Melon gives, is 
important. He favourei! .<?lavery in the colonies, 
the mercantile system, ami the balance of com- 
merce; but he did not support a protwdive 
system as at present understooii, and was aware 
that the interest of the consumer precedes that 
of the producer. He .sIiow.h a mind which might 
have been favourably influenced by <^uiaiffAT and 
Adam Smith, hud he lived half a eeiitury later. • 

Ouillauniin’s collection {Bctmmnktm Fimmeiers 
duX i'l/FftiMe, 1843) contains his Bssai potiiigm 
stirle Co/mnerm as well as the Btfemm pdUiqua 
sur lee Finajicrs et I e, Ctmmerce. 

[See reference to Melon— Hums, A’.isap, No. I., 
on Oormnerce — as to occupations of population in 
France, and in note Q, in which Melon’s opinions 
are criticised. TCBOOT thought Melon eclipsed 
by Montesquieu and others, including Quesnay 
(Euwes, ed. Daire, v. ii.] A. 0. f. 
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MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 
Certain particulars respecting a company to 
be formed under tbe Companies Acts must 
be embodied in a document signed by at least 
seven members of tlie company, ■wliicb document 
is called the memorandum of association. In 
the case of a company limited by shares, the 
required particulars are (1) the name of the 
proposed company ; (2) a statement as to 
whether the registered office of the company 
is in England, Scotland, or Ireland ; (3) the 
objects for which the company is to be estab- 
lished ; (4) a declaration that the liability of 
the members is to be limited ; (5) the amount 
of capital, and the number of shares into which 
it is to be divided. The directions as to the 
rights and duties of shareholders and directors, 
and as to the manner in which business is to 
be carried on, are generally given by a separate 
instrument, the name of which is “articles of 
association,” but which, in the case of a 
company limited by shares and willing to 
abide by the regulations laid down by “Table 
A” (in the schedule to the act of 1862), is 
not required. A great difference between the 
memorandum and articles arises from the fact 
that the latter can at any time be altered by 
special resolutions, whilst the former cannot he 
altered even hy the unanimous vote of the 
shareholders, except subject to certain condi- 
tions and restrictions. Before 1890 the only 
alteration which was permissible wms an in- 
crease of the capital of a company limited by 
shares, but the Companies (Memorandum of 
Association) Act, 1890, provides that, subject 
to the consent of the court, and to the com- 
pliance mth certain formalities, alterations, 
as regards the objects of the company, may 
be made if it appears that they are required 
in order to enable the company (a) to carry 
on its business more economically or more 
efficiently ; (&) to attain its main purpose by 
new or improved means ; (c) to enlarge or 
change the local area of its operations ; (d) 
to cany on some business which may con- 
veniently bo combined with the former business ; 
(e) to restrict or abandon any of the objects 
specified in the memorandum. 

If any alterations are required which cannot 
be effected in the above-mentioned manner, 
a reconstruction of the company becomes 
necessary. [See Prospectus, in App.] 

[Palmer, Oom^any Law^ 5th ed. 1905.] 

B. S. 

MENDICITY. Mendicity differs in charac- 
ter in different countries and at various times, 
but it everywhere embodies two ideas, viz. living 
at the cost of others, and W'aiideriug from place 
to place in search of the means of subsistence. 
In ancient Greece the mendicant was a familiar 
figure, lie was tolerated if ’not encouraged, as 
witness the combat between Odysseus and Irus, 
for the post of “ gaberlunzie ” in Ithaca. In 


Rome mendicancy was common and was not 
forbidden by law, though in the later days of 
the empire repressive measures were adopted. 
The early days of Christianity were marked by 
an absence of the mendicant class, but it soon 
began to grw, and the laws of Justinian on the 
subject were necessitated by the halo of sanctity 
with which the church at times surrounded the 
beggar". In this country, the attitude of the 
ruling power towards mendicancy has varied 
greatly. The 14th century saw a series of acts 
passed, each more stringent than the last, on 
this subject. Sturdy beggars were to be put in 
the stocks, sent to gaol, and generally teeated 
as a public nuisance, and with great wisdom 
the act of 1849 punished with imprisonment 
those who gave to such. But the law was 
almost powerless in the face of the encourage- 
ment which the beggar found at the religious 
houses throughout the country, and in the 
countless forms of indiscriminate charity. 
There is ground for thinking that mendicancy 
flourished during the 15th century, and it was 
only towards the middle and end of the 16 th 
that measures against it were enforced, possibly 
in part ewing to the sounder teaching of the 
reformers on the subject. Then we find 
Southampton ordering that beggars should have 
their hair cut, and paxliamont decreeing punish- 
ment in a progressive scale of severity. Whip- 
ping, branding, cutting off the gristle of the ear, 
even death, were the penalties assigned ; whilst 
a loophole, so to say, was given by the provision 
which empowered the granting of licenses to 
beg. Lastly, in 1576 it was enacted that 
houses of coiTGction should be provided in which 
the unemployed, who were generally vagrants, 
should he set to work. The end of the century 
saw a considerable abatement of the evil. From 
1601 onwards the treatment of mendicancy has 
been a part of the general poor-law system of 
England. But the “rogue and vagabond” is 
the despair of the framers of acts for the relief 
of the poor, and dealing with settlement. Thus 
a consolidating act of 1718 lays it down that 
any person wandering about the country on any 
one of a long list of pretences is to be summarily 
arrested and removed to his settlement, or if he 
have none, to he dealt with by the poor-law 
authorities of the parish in which he is appre- 
hended, hut previously he may be flogged or 
set to hard labour, or committed for seven years 
to the custody of any person who will under- 
take to set him to work in Great Britain or the 
colonies. By the act of 1744 even women are 
to he flogged for vagrancy, and as late as 1824 
flogging is retained as the appropriate punish- 
ment for “incorrigible rogues.” 

Under the new poor law of 1834 the vagrant 
was not distinguished from the ordinary pauper. 
Admission to a workhouse was a right enjoyed 
by aU the destitute alike, with a correspondmg 
freedom of discharge. Hence the vagi-ant found 
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in tlie workliotis® a convenient and okeap Testing 
place. TMs led to the provision of 1842, by 
wMoh the guardianB were empowered to pro- 
scribe a ta^ of work to be done before he quitted 
the workhouse, and punishment for neglect 
to do it. By the aot of 1871 he was to be 
detained till 11 o’clock, and if he reappeared 
at the same workhouse twice in a month, he 
was liable to detention till 9 a.m. on the third 
day after his admission. Special provision is 
now made for him in accommodation and diet. 
The number of casuals relieved on the night 
of July 1, 1905, was 8666. But mendicancy 
cannot be solved by act of Parliament. The 
legislature may provide for the treatment of 
** casuals,” and make begging a crime, but such 
preventive measures will only be effective so far 
as they are supported by public opinion. The 
ordinary man feels compunction in ” giving a 
beggar in charge,” he has a certain sympathy 
with him, ha lends a willing ear to his sad talo, 
he shirks the trouble of inquiry, he too often 
believes him. And so long as the demand for 
beggars in this shape continues, so long will 
the supply be forthcoming. Mendicancy takes 
many forma : the travelling hawker, duly fur- 
nished with a police license, the wandering 
musician, are in reality mendicants, for the 
sums they receive are out of all proportion to 
the services they render. The life of the 
mendicant has attractions of its own, as shown' 
by the character of Edie Ochiltree in Scott’s 
Aniig^mry, and the disinclination of mendicants 
to accept an offer of regular employment. At- 
tempts to provide such employment are not 
wanting, they are seen in the work of the Salva- 
tion Army and the labour homes of the Church 
Army. In the same spirit philanthropists in 
Holland and Germany have foiinded In- 
nirsTRiAL Colonies (s'.u) in which vagrants 
may be gradually trained in the ways of regular 
and civilised living. i 

[For early and mediseval mendicancy, W. J. 
Ashley, Economic Eistory, vol. i. pt. 2, ch. v., 
giving list of authorities ; for English mendicancy, 
C. J. Eibton James, Eistory of Vagrants ; for 
the attitude of the legislature, Nicholls, History of 
the Poor Law, and Aschrott, The English Poor 
Law Syste77i. Interesting experiences in Flynt’s 
Trampings.'] L. R. l\ 

MENGOTTI, Francesco (1749-1830). An 
economist and statistician, born near Feltre 
(Bolluno). He was appointed in 1806 presi- 
dent of the general administration of finance in 
the Yenetian provinces, and afterwards held the 
same post at Ancona ; lie was a senator in the 
first kingdom of Italy. Y^hen the Austrians 
returned into Italy, Mengotti became a coun- 
cillor of the Venetian government, and vice- 
president of the board of taxation in Milan, 
where he died. 

His best -known work is on Comvierce, called 
by him “ Colbertism ” from Colbert. This was a 


prize subject, set in 1791, by the Accademia del 
Georgofili” at Florence, and the prize was ad- 
judged to Meugotti’vS paper. In this essay tlie 
writer endeavours to reconcile the Mkrcantilr 
System and the doctrines of the Physiocrats. 
Ho advocates free competition, and suggests the 
measures necessary for the adoption of free ex. 
change. He, however, commits the error of at- 
tributing the origin of mercantilism to CoBmrt, who, • 
while he frequently experimented in and applied 
its methods in France, was not its inventor, Men- 
gotti’s style is pleasing ; his work had great suc- 
cess, and went through several editions. 

Mengotti also wrote an essay (1787) on the 
commerce of the Romans, which obtained a prize 
at the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris. In this 
work the author maintains the theory that the 
Romans did not understand the importance ol 
trade, that they thought only of enriching them* 
selves with the spoils of every nation, ami that 
their sole commerce was that of transporting into 
Italy all the riches of the countries they had con- 
quered. Finally, hlengotti wrote a work on trea- 
suries and public loans. 

Del commerdo dd Romani dalta prima gvxrra 
punka a Costantim^ dmsrtcmm€f 1787. — • il 
Colbertisnw, dissertadonef Florence, 1792 . — Se sta 
piu saggio U sutema deglianiichi di amre un iesoro 
owero guello dei mod^i difan degli impresiiii 
per somenire di pidMxd Usogni^ 3828, 

[Lod, Bianchini, Della edema dd ben nvere 
eociale, Palermo, 1846, pp. 279, 280. — Pecchio, 
BoriaddV Turin, 1852, pp. 209- 

213.— Cossa, Introduciion to the ^udy gf PolUicat 
Economy^ London, 1893.— F. Facen, MengoUi e 
le sue opere (1875, nella Rivista Veneta).] u. E, 

MENIER, Smile Justin (1826-1881), a 
great French chocolate manufacturer ami a 
member of the house of deputies. 

Author of : TMorie et Applications de I'ImpM 
sur le Capited, 1874 ; V Avenir fkonomiquf^ 2 
vols.) 1875 and 1879 ; La lUforme Fismh; and 
Les Travauz de Paris par VImpbt s\tT k Uapital ; 
—made himself prominent as an indefati^'uble 
advocate of the taxation of fixed capital, and the 
immunity of circulating capital from all taxes, 

. E. ca. 

MENSARIHS. In a general sense mmmHm 
(cp. trapezita in Plautus) means a lianker or a 
money-olianger, and if it was not originally the 
precise cifuivalent of argeTdarim (see Argbn- 
TARii) it probably became so in the closing days 
of the Roman republic, for Suetonius {Avguslmf 
2 and 4) in one passage applies the term argm- 
tarim to the grandfather of Augustus, and in 
another describes liim in the same sentence aa 
nxmrmtlarim and mensarntS} two words which 
Fostus shows are equivalent by explaining one 
by the other- But those words may conceivably 
have denoted ditierent a8j>eGts of his business, 
Livy (ni. 21) supplies a safer due in the 
passage : quinguevirk creaiiSf quos memarios ab 
dispensaiiom peeunm appeUarunt ; and again, 
(xxvi. ZB)argmtumj ces stgnaium, ad triumviroe 
mensarios referamm. From these words it 
appears probable that menmrii were bankers in 
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an especially public sense, and conti’olled the 
payments and loans made from public money ; 
but the matter is one upon wliicb opposite views 
have been held by scholars. 

[Smith, Diet of Greek and Roman Antiquitm. 
— Mommsen, Mist, of Rome, 1894, ii. pp. 86, 843, 
iii. 83. — Reloumie, Les Manieurs d' argent d Rome.\ 

R. H. 

^ MERCANTILE SYSTEM. By the mercan- 
tile system we mean the economic policy of 
Europe from the break-up of the mediaeval 
organisation of industry and commerce to the 
dominance of the system of Laissez-Eaire 
{q.v.). Strictly speaking, there is only one 
country, viz. England, in which the mercantile 
system can be studied in all its phases. In 
other European countries the growth of the 
system of laissez-faire has been arrested, or a 
revival of mercantilism has taken place, from 
various caiises, such as the creation of the 
German empire, and increased military expendi- 
ture. It is conceivable also that even so far as 
England is concerned there might be some 
return to mercantilist principles if a definite 
attempt were made to carry into effect a 
scheme of imperial federation. The object of 
the mercantile system was the creation of an 
industrial and commercial state in which, 
by encouragement or restraint imposed by 
the sovereign authority, private and sectional 
interests should be made to promote national 
strength and independence. Writers of the 
mercantilist school regarded political economy 
as a branch of the science of statesmanship, 
and, unlike the early advocates of laissez-faire, 
held that private interests did not necessarily, 
or even usually, coincide with the interests of 
the community. There are many points of 
resemblance between the mercantile system and 
state socialism (see Socialism). An organised 
industrial and commercial state is an ideal 
common to both, and many of the measures 
adopted under the former would no doubt re- 
appear if any considerable approach to the 
latter took place. But they differ in the 
ultimate end proposed. The object of the one 
was national self-sufilciency ; of the other, it is 
the improvement of the lot of the wage-eamers. 
The mercantile system involved regulation and 
control by the central authority, but not neces- 
sarily the imposition of protective duties. 
Thomas Mttn (g'.'r.), its principal English ex- 
ponent, admits oases in which free importation 
or exportation is desirable, and many of the 
early writers regard with great approval the 
‘lowness of customs” imposed by the Dutch 
republic. Whether, on the principles of the 
mercantile system, a duty should be imposed 
or not, would depend upon the relation of the 
industry or trade concerned to the general 
economy of the nation. But in effecting their 
objects mercantilist statesmen did, as a matter 
of fact, find it necessary to invent a very elabo- 


rate system of DiscpjMiiT axing Duties (g.r.), 
and so long as the principles of the mercantile 
system were accepted, any considerable approach 
to freedom of trade was impossible, Adam 
Smith makes ' the theory of the Balance of 
Trade (g'.'w.), as elaborated in Mun’s England’s 
Treasure ly Foreign Trade (1664), the central 
doctrine of the mercantile system. He repre- 
sents that most of the restraints and pro- 
hibitions of that system were the result of 
its teaching, or of ideas to which Mun gave 
expression. But in the light of modern his- 
torical research it can scarcely be maintained 
that the mercantile system was merely the 
outcome of a failure to distinguish between 
wealth and money. Mun’s work, all of which 
was written before 1628, though not pub- 
lished until 1664, taken together with the 
pamphlets of Edward Misselden and other 
writers, no doubt gave to the mercantile system 
something in the nature of a theoretical eco- 
nomic basis, but the system was '‘established" 
long before the controversy on the balance of 
trade and the bullion policy of the East India 
Company. The Navigation Laws, the Corn 
Laws, the acts for the encouragement of tillage, 
the statute of apprenticeship, the Elizabethan 
poor law, and other great measures which con- 
stitute the mercantile system (see Apprentice- 
ship, Statute of ; Legislation, Eliza- 
bethan), cannot be traced to the influence of 
any group of economic writers. They were the 
result of the efforts of statesmen so to direct 
the economic forces of their time as to create 
a strong and independent State. In Adam 
Smith’s time the conditions which had really 
inspired the old regulations had practically 
disappeared. He made the mercantile system 
seem ridiculous by showing that it was based 
upon a mere populnr fallacy. Apparently 
unconscious of the gulf, bet ween the 16 th or 
the 17th century and his own time, he attacked 
the mercantilists because they had not fulfilled 
objects they had never had in view. His 
chapters are admirably designed for the demoli- 
tion of an already undermined and tottering 
system of political economy, but they do not 
convey a true impression of the real character 
and aims of his opponents. His defence of the 
Navigation Act of the Long Parliament, and his 
distinction between productive and unproduc- 
tive labour and consumption, transferred to the 
sphere of practical statesmanship, would afford 
a complete justification of the mercantile system. 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of 
an article, to give even a sketch of the rise, 
progress, and decay of the mercantile system, 
or to estimate its results. Only a brief indica- 
tion of the general lines of development can be 
attempted. The influence of the system at any 
time depends upon a variety of circumstances, 
— ^the wealth of the country, the state of 
industry and commerce, the nature and the 
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extent of fofeign trade, tlie degree of political 
consolidation, the strength of the sentiment of 
nationalism, the power of the central authoriiy 
and its relation to local or mnnioipal bodies. 
Some of the earlier phases of the movement 
can he usefully studied in the commercial and 
industrial policy of James L of Aragon. In 
the case of Barcelona, as in that of England, 
mercantilism succeeded a policy of free trade. 
In England the efforts of Edward I. to bring 
the industry and commerce of the country 
under the control of the government, and 
Edward Ill's free trade policy, were followed 
by a mercantilist regime. During the 15th 
century the development of the system can be 
traced in the struggles and rivalries of the 
staplers, a mixed body of English merchants 
UTid foreigners, the Hanse merchants, and the 
merchant adventurers, and the trade regula- 
tions of Edward IV. (see Adventurers, Mer- 
chants ; Hanse or London ; Staple ; etc.). 
By the end of the century the general features 
of the mercantile system are well defined. 

The general character of the economic 
problems which English statesmen had to 
grapple with in the 16 th century has been 
indicated in a former article (see English 
Early Economic History). The result was 
the mercantile system as embodied in the 
legislation of Elizabeth (see Legislation, 
Elizabethan) ; the organisation of the trading 
companies (see Trade, Foreign, Regulation 
op) ; and the Navigation Laws {q.D.), An 
instructive parallel may be drawn between the 
economic policy of England at this period 
and that of France, Sweden, and other 
European counti’ies. Henri IV, “dressed a 
new plan of the French monarchy ; and though 
his great designs were intercepted by an im- 
mature death, and also by a succeeding 
minority, yet the great Cardinal Richelieu re- 
sumed it again. He first taught France that the 
fleur de kices could flourish at sea as well as on 
land, and adorned the stems of his new-built 
ships with this prophetic inscription, ‘FloreM 
quoqw UKa ponto ' ” (Sir Philip Medows)' 
But it was not only in this direction, but in 
liis general policy, that he acted in accordance 
with the principles of the mercantile system ; 
while Cardinal Richelieu w^as still more active 
in the same direction. The history of the 
system during the 17 th century is practically 
the history of the internal measures, and the 
trade and diplomatic relations of England, 
France, Holland, ‘and Sweden. Cromwell in 
England, and Colbert in France, are generally 
regarded as typical mercantilist statesmen. 
But this is scarcely true of Cromwell, Strafford 
approaching much nearer the ideal. In the 
time of the Commonwealth and protectorate, 
unmistakable signs can be discovered of the 
break-up of mercantilism, and the approach of 
a period' of laissez-faire^ partieidarly in relation 


to the trading companies, the poor law, and 
certain industrial statutes ; and by the end of 
the 17th century the decay of pure mer- 
cantilism was very marked. It is curious to 
notice how closely in this respect Franco and 
England kept pace with each other. The 
causes of the decay of the mercantile system 
have already been briefly iiulicaled (see 
English Early Economic History ; Free 
Trade, Early History of). It is necessary 
to observe, however, that economic policy wiis 
in certain directions in advance of economic 
theory. That nations should pass through a 
mercantilist “stage” seems inevitable. In the 
economic policy of tlio Great Elector, Frederick 
William (reignedl 6 40-1 6 8S), and Fred<‘rick the 
Great (reigned 1740-1785), features similar to 
those of England at an earlier date, can bo dis- 
cerned. Tlioiigh the theory of the balance of 
trade has disappeared, tlio policy of regulating 
industry and commerce with a view to national 
interests as distinct from tho.so of tho conMimer is 
still prevalent throughout Kuropo ami in the 
colonies. It cannot bo said, therefore, that 
the mercantile system, in some of its es.sential 
characteristics, has by any means disajipeared. 

[Schmoller, Mercantile Sj/sietri, trans. by W. J, 
Ashley. Macmillan.] w. a. s, H. 

MERCANTILISM. Sec Mercantile 
System. 

MERCERS. The early history of this craft 
is obscure. They seem to have been originally 
traders in small wares, and “ mercer ” and 
“merchant” were frequently used interchange- 
ably. But the term soon came to be rehtrictt‘d 
to dealers in what is now calhd hahcrdaslicry ; 
and during the 15th century silks and velvets 
became their main articles of trade. 

In London the mercers rose to im{>ortanc6 
during the reign of Edward III. like some 
other misteries, their first formal as.sociation 
was probably in the form of a religious fraternity ; 
and such a “fraternity of mercers” is menfionetl 
as early as 1321. In 1365 they contributed 
more than all, save three other London m!.stcries, 
to the expenses of carrying on tho war in 
France; in 1377, like eight other misteries, they 
elected six members of the common council. 
It was not, however, until 1353 that tho men 
of the mistery of mercery of tho city of London 
secured by the payment of a heavy fine letters 
patent from Richard 11., licensing them “to 
have a perpetual community” with power to 
elect fom: wardens to regulate tho craft* The 
reason assigned for tho license shows not only 
that’ the community was still largely of a 
religious character, but also tliat the mercers 
of that date were no longer content to deal in 
goods imported by others, but were themselves 
beginning to engage in foreign trade. It sets 
forth that “several men of the misteiy often 
by misfortunes of the sea and other unfortunate 
casualties had been impoverished . , , where- 
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fore the men of the mistery desired to ordain 
some certitude for the sustcntation -of such 
poor, as well as of a chaplain to celebrate divine 
offices*” Ampng the most successful of the 
great merchants of the mercers’ company was 
Sir Bichard Whittington (lord mayor in 
1398, 1407, and 1420), who appointed it 
by his will (1421) trustee of his college, alms- 
house, and other charities. The company had 
already, in 1393, received permission to hold 
lands to a certain value in mortmain ; by letters 
patent in 1424 it was expressly given the right 
to have a common seal, and to sue and be sued 
as a corporate person. It was from among the 
mercers that the organisation of Merchant 
Adventurers (see Adventubees, Mekchants), 
arose early in the 15tli century ; and the two 
bodies long remained closely connected. So 
rapidly did the wealth of the mercers and their 
corporate dignity increase that during the second 
half of the 15th century the mercers’ company 
was frequently placed first among the London 
misteries on ceremonial occasions, and this pre- 
cedence was definitely confirmed to it by an order 
of the court of aldermen in 4 Henry VIII. In 
1511 and subsequent years. Dean Golet, the son 
of a mercer, made the company trustee for his 
newly-founded school at St. Paul’s, and granted 
to it considerable estates for the purpose. It 
built for itself a hall and chapel during 1517-52. 
During the later Tudor reigns the company grew 
in wealth and importance ; it shared in the re- 
putation of its member Sir Thomas Geesham ; 
and it contributed largely towards the provision 
of troops, the storing of the city granaries, and 
other public purposes. Its position in the 
economic history of the 17th century is rendered 
sufficiently evident by the facts that it was in 
Mercers’ Hall that the CounciJ of Trade held its 
meetings in 1660, that there the earliest opera- 
tions of the Bank of England took place in 
1694, and that there subscriptions were received 
for the United East India Company in 1698. 
By this time, however, the company had come to 
be dissociated from the occupation whose name 
it bore. The loss of its buildings in the great 
fire of 1666 seriously embarrassed its finances : 
to pay off its debts it engaged, in 1698, in a most 
unprofitable scheme of gi'anting annuities, from 
the disastrous eifects of which it was only enabled 
to recover by means of a lottery authorised by 
4 George III. During the present century its 
income has been enormously increased by the 
falling-in of building-leases in London. The 
annual revenue in 1879-80 was £82,758 (cor- 
porate, £47,341; trust, £35,417); and the 
livery in 1892 numbered 185. 

There arose mercers’ companies during the 
15th, 16th, and 17th centuries iu most other 
important English towns. The statute of 
apprentices (5 Eliz. c. 4) placed the craft of 
the mercer next after that of the “merchant 
trafficking into any parts beyond the sea ” in the 


list of those occupations for apprenticeship to 
which a larger than the ordinary property quali- 
fication was necessary on the part of the parents. 
In the curious unions of incongruous crafts which 
were effected in the 16 th and still more in the 
^7th century, it was frequently the mercers who 
gave their name to the chief craft organisation 
in the town. The main purpose of these later 
organisations was to enforce the law of appren- 
ticeship, and to exclude strangers from the 
industry and trade of the several towns. 

[For the Loudon, Company, see W, Herbert, 
History of the Twclm (jraat Livery Companies 
(1834), vol. i., and W. C. Hazhtt, The Livery 
Companies of the City of London (1892). — For 
other English towns a list of references will he 
found in C. Gross, Oild Merchant (1890), i. 
129 n. 1 ; 189 n. 2. — The Laws of the Mercers 
Company of Lichfdd of 1623, transcribed by Mr. 
W. H. Bussell, are printed in the Trans, of the 
R. Hist Soc., N. S., vii. (1893).] w. J. a. 

MERCHANDIZE, MARKS ON. See Teade 
Maeks. 

MERCHANTABLENESS, Implied Wae- 
KANTY OF. According to the civil law which 
is followed in many continental countries the 
seller of a thing is held to guarantee the buyer 
against any latent defect in it. But the 
general rule of English law is caveat emptor. 
The buyer is entitled to have the article h(? 
contracted for, but its quality and condition 
must be the subject of express stipulation. In 
modern times the tendency is to narrow the 
rule of caveat empitor, and a notable exception 
engrafted in it is the implied warranty of mer- 
chantableness. "When goods are bought by 
description from a inanufacturer or dealer, and 
the buyer has no opportunity of inspecting 
them before purchase, the law implies a W'ar- 
ranty or condition that they shall he merchant- 
able, that is to say, that they shall ho reason- 
ably fit for the purposes for which such goods 
are ordinarily used. 

[Benjamin on Sales, 2nd od. p. 549.— -Chalraers, 
Sale of Goods Act, 2nd ed. p. 29.] m. d. o. 
MERCHANT ADVENTURERS. See Ad- 

VENTUEEES, MEECHANTS. 

MERCHANT LAW. See Law Meechant. 
MERCHANTS, STATUTE OF. See Law 
Meechant. 

MERCHANTS, STAPLE. See Staple, 
MEECHANTS. 

Merchants, History of English, p. 729 ; Merchants, Alien, 

p. 731. 

MERCHANTS, Histoey of English, 
Before the conquest, as long after, the 
merchant united several functions which 
subsequently became differentiated. Ho was 
the owner, whether individually or as a 
partner with others (Canon Law ; Paktneu- 
SHIP, Canonist theoey of), both of the 
goods transported and of the vessel in which 
they were carried. “I enter my ship with 
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m^j nin'elu«0iaa and sell ny tilings, ” says ths 
mereliaiiti in Arohbialiop JElfrio’s CoU^quiuTn, 
On tbe other side, the merchant vendor of 
ready-made articles was at first indistinguish- 
able from the artisan, who was eligible to the 
gild merchant (see Ginns). The merchant 
shipowner was necessarily a man of considerahlo 
wealth, and by a law of Ina of the 8th century, 
every morohaut who had made three voyages 
was thaneworthy,” even though by birth a 
serf. The enumeration, in the dialogue above 
referred to, of the articles imported, points to 
a southern trade for the most part. “What 
do you bring to us ? the English merchant 
is askecl. Ho replies: “Skins, silks, costly 
gems, and gold, various garments, pigments, 
wine, oil, ivory and oriclialcus, copper and 
tin, silver, glass, and suchlike.” The metallic 
imports, e.veopting gold, were probably tho 
fruit of a coasting trade with Cornwall ; tho 
skins from Scandinavia. 

The Norman conquest and the military ideas 
which then became dominant repressed mercan- 
tile activity. Internally trade was hamiiorcd 
by local privileges and tolls ; at tho ports by 
excessive duties. But in the mid<U« of tho 
13th century tho creation of tho Staple showed 
tho importance which tho kings were hogiiming 
to attach to the export of wool to tlio low 
countries, where it was manufactured into cloth, 
largo quantities of which, were imported into 
England. About the same time began tho 
endless disputes between the kings and the 
corporation of London as to the rights of 
alien merchants, showing the influence which 
the English mercantile class was beginning to 
assert To the same period belongs the statute 
of merchants (see Law Merohakt). The great 
development of this class dates, however, from 
a century later, and was due to a concurrence 
of various causes. The first was the successful 
rivalry of the staplers with the Italian exporters 
of wool, who were privileged to ship wool with- 
out paying staple dues, and who in return sup- 
plied the kings, especially Edward III., with 
money for the necessities of state. The second 
was the expulsion of the Jews (see Jews, 
Economic Po.sition and Influence of) in 
1290, which had set free their hoarded wealth. 
Thirdly, the dissolution of the order of tho 
Tenqile in 1308 (see Templars) set free largo 
accumulations of capital during tho twenty-six 
years which elapsed before the bulk of the 
Templars' property, though by no means all of 
it, ivas transferred from the crown to tho 
Knights Hospitallers. Fourthly, the northcni 
coal-trade and the manufacture and export of 
cloth, specially stimulated by the invitation of 
Flemish artisan.s to this country by Edward 
III., created tho first wealthy class of manu- 
facturers and the firet wealthy class of exporters 
of finished goods. This class, represented in 
both branches by the Canynges of Bristol, 


sprang up with extraordinary rapidity, aided 
by the favouring circumstances already enumer- 
ated. Its rise suggested to Edward IIL a 
means of diaembaiTasaing himself of his Italian 
creditors, whoso resoureos he hati seriously 
drained, and whom ho felt himaelf wholly 
imahlo to repay. In I33S ho made a pro|Kisal 
to tho English merchants of tho pre-emption 
of the 30,000 sacks of wool granted him m 
a subsidy. After pressure put u|Hm them by 
tho king and council, and by the Commons, a 
group of English speculators appears to Imve 
contracted for the wool upon eonditimia which, 
it may ho inferred, were prejudiidal to the 
Italians, who were in the SJiine year generally 
aiTGsted throughout the kingiioin. In 1342 
the merchants met in London, m a stwt of 
anb-ostato <if the realm, ami granted luhvanl 
in. a subsitly of 40s. a sack without consent 
of {mrliament. In requital they were gratified, 
in 1343, by tho statutory raising of llie price 
of wool, a policy t>ossib!e to a cmmlry wliieh 
enjoyed a monopoly. Two years later the 
king’s creditors— -the Banli and Perawi— failed, 
and tho I'luglish speculators assumed tho title 
of “Tho King’s Meridiants,” together with the 
iinancial functions which had for a time enriched 
their Italian rivals. They farmetl the CrstOM, 
large latitude being allowed to their iin|> 08 itk«a 
They favoured the export of their own wools, 
and placed impediments in the way of those of 
their competitors. They fanned tho StuisEWES 
(q.v.), buying the wools cheap and selling them, 
as the Commons oomplainod in 1348, at a profit 
of 60 per cent. They acquired vast wealth t« 
royal exchangers (see Exckanoeh, Hoyai.) and 
as masters of the Mint, in which last capacity 
they were accused, in 1351, of malpracticca 
witi the coinage. They contracted ibr IhTR. 
VEYANOE — buying provisions at nominal prices 
in tho king’s name, and reselling them at large 
profits, — for provisioning garrisons, and iar 
raising troops, whose number and quality did 
not ahvays tally with tho muster roll. To 
this period belongs the rise of the great London 
trading companies, .such as the |Hipperera or 
grocers, and drapers, and of tho gi’cat capital- 
ists, of whom the Be la Poles and Whittington 
are the most notable. It is to be observed that 
Bichard do la Pole, who belongs to a generation 
earlier, built up his fortune at the begliming 
of tho reign of Edward IIL by such contracts 
with the crown, while Whittington lent money 
on tho security of subsidies. In 1406 to the 
merchants wa.s entrusted tho keeping of the 
sea, and one of their number, Nicholas Black- 
burn, w'as made admiral of the fleet 
After tho Wars of the Boses the fmancial 
organisation of the kingdom was more completet 
and transactions between tho crown and itii 
subjects were conducted through the agency 
of the two great mercantile societies of the 
staple and the merchant adventurers (see 
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Adventurers, Merchants; Staple), with 
one or both of which bodies eminent merchants, 
such as the Greshams, were as* a rule associated. 
The •internal tranquillity which followed upon 
the accession of Henry TII. was naturally 
advantageous to this class, and when public 
opinion became stirred, in the close of the 16th 
century, against the practice of inclosure, the 
“merchants, clothiers, and others,” were 
attacked as engrossers of land and evictors. 
Even Thomas Cromwell, himself sprung from 
their ranks, contemplated an act in 1636, 
“That no merchant shall purchase more than 
£40 lands by the year.” A bill to this elfect, 
limiting the sum to £50, was actually introduced 
into parliament in 1559. These are evidences 
of the opulence of the class who, emulating the 
example of the De la Polos, extended their 
influence by aristocratic or, in the case of the 
Boleyns, even royal alliances. 

During the decay of the staple under Henry 
7111. , and after its ruin on the capture of 
Calais under Mary, English mercantile enter- 
prise availed itself of the new discoveries. The 
Thorxies of Bristol made their way to the New 
World ; Hawkins of Plymouth to Guinea and 
Brazil ; Hore of London founded a colony in 
Newfoundland. These expeditions led to the 
formation of such trading companies as the 
Russia ; the Turkey ; the Guinea (see Guinea 
Trade) ; and the East India and the Virginia 
companies (see notices of these Companies). 
It was through connection with these companies 
that the best known among the merchant 
princes of the l7th century gained their fortunes, 
such as Sir Thomas Smythe, Dudley North, Sir 
Josiah Child, and Edward Colston of Bristol. 
The closing of the exchequer by Charles II. 
(Exchequer, CLO.siNa of the) was an influential 
factor in determining the sympathies of the 
mercantile class towards the revolution, and it 
was to them that the foundation and success 
of the bank of England, a mainstay of William 
III.’s government, was due. The general 
diffusion of wealth during the last century, 
due to the development of manufacturing in- 
dustry, caused the disappearance of the line 
of demarcation which down to that time had 
distinguished the merchants from other classes. 

To sum up. The great ago of English 
merchants was the 14th century, when they 
were enriched partly through extension of 
trade, hut more especially through financial 
business with the crown. The second period 
of prosperity, associated with the staple and 
the merchant adventurers, lasted from the 
conclusion of the Wars of the Roses till towards 
the close of the reign of Henry VIII. The 
third began with the exploitation of the new 
discoveries by the great trading companies, 
and lasted till the Civil War. The fourth 
wa.% due to the extension of trade with America 
and India during the close of the reign of 


Charles 11. After this time §reat fortunes 
were amassed by the development of internal 
trade, the term merchant reverting to its 
ancient signification, and no longer necessarily 
bearing a connotation of foreign adventure. 

[Stubbs, Const. Eist Eng,, vol. ii. — Schanz, 
JSnglische Eandelspolitik, 1881, 2 bde. — Trans. 
Roy. Mist. Soc., 1895. — H. R. Fox Bourne, English 
Merchwits, 2 vols., 1866. — J. W. Burgon, Life of 
Sir T. Oreslicum, 2 vols., 1839. — W. S. Lindsay, 
Hist of Merchant Shipping, 4 vols., 1874. — State 
Papers, Domestic, Hen.VIIL — Sir P. Palgrave, The 
Merchant and the Friar, 1837, 2iid ed. 1844. ] i. s. l. 

MERCHANTS, Alien. Under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings and for two centuries after the 
conquest, the attitude of the English people 
and government towards aliens trading in this 
country was, as might be expected from the 
backward condition of our civilisation, one of 
suspicion and hostility. Safe conduct was at 
first granted to individuals, then to nation- 
alities, as to the subjects of the emperor by 
Ethelred II. The reign of John was marked 
by an unprecedented liberality of treatment 
Upon his accession John issued circular letters 
to his officials at the ports forbidding the 
oppression of alien merchants in the matter of 
tolls, and ordering that they should enjoy the 
same security as English merchants in their 
respective countries. Similar provisions were 
embodied in §§ 41, 42 of Magna Carta. These 
gave rise to long contention as to the meaning 
of the phrase sine omnibus malis toUis (see 
Malatolta), from which foreign traders were 
to ho exempt, and which was eventually decided 
to include all duties not voted by parliament. 
With regard to the stipulation for freedom of 
trade, the interests of the chartered towns were 
opposed to those of the crown and aristocracy. 
London from the first led the opposition to aliens, 
and on this account supported the harons against 
Henry III, during whose reign extensive im- 
migrations took place. The alien merchants, 
on the other hand, learnt to associate them- 
selves in nationalities or cities and to conclude 
private treaties, promising reciprocity for such 
trading privileges as the citizens were disposed 
to concede to them. Such an arrangement 
was entered into with London by the merchants 
of Amiens, Corby, and Nesle in 1237. In 
1267 the Hanse (see arts, on subject) estab- 
lished a factory in London, and soon afterwards 
the English a similar one in Danzig. But the 
normal policy of London was one of petty 
persecution of aliens. With the accession- of 
Edward 1. the system of reciprocity between 
towns was replaced by the control of the central 
government. Edward seized the city’s charters 
and extended the trading privileges of the 
aliens. Upon the restoration of the privileges 
of London in 1298 a renewal of former repres- 
sive ordinances against foreigners took place. 
In 1303 Edward issued the Carta Mercatoriii 
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in fjivont of teign merciniiite. This is one of 
tliti most notiiblo dixmiiienta of English history* 
It hftd a niitianal «o|w. It gimmnteod 
|wremml s&foty to all foreign merchants* It 
ailowcxl them to im|>ort all kinds of wares ; to 
wll wimtewle both to freemen of towita and to 
strangers* aiui to sell retail to all both spices 
and mercery. Authorities in towns and 
markets were to be attentivs to their complaints 
mid to administer Justice acconUng to the X^aw 
Mkrchakt, Alien merchants were entitled to 
demand mixed Juries in trials between aliens 
and Englishmen* and a judge was specially 
appointed to take cognisance of cjiscs in which 
they were concerned. They in return were to 
pay additional customs. All that was left of 
the exclusive privileges hitherto so je.ibmsly 
insisted upon by the towns was the rehdl trade. 
In 1811, under the feeble governmont of 
Edward IL, the Londoners, with the jisHistaneo 
of the barons, jvrocured a repeal of the arli«le.s 
of this charter as to residence and retail 
trading, and restricted the stay of foreign 
merchants to forty days. Although in 13122 
Edward IL felt strong enough to restore the 
charter, a reaction in favour of the city set 
in witli the accession of Edwanl III. The re* 
stiictioiis upon aliens’ freedom of trade were 
renewed. The necessary eonsefpienco was a 
rise of prices, which led to the ro-establishnicnt 
of the aliens in their privilcgoa. Tins was 
followed by a series of acts protecting aliens 
against unjust arrest for the debts of others, 
allowing them to make sales on board their 
ships, affording them an interval after the out- 
break of war for the removal of their goods, 
accepting their own declarations as the Imsis of 
payment of customs, and exempting them from 
the exactions of royal purveyors. But tho 
opposition of the city was persistent, and the 
tide again turned at the end of Edward lll.’s 
reign. While Richard II. ’s policy was waver- 
ing, Henry lY. cultivated tho good-will of tho 
city by large concessions, so that in MOd tin* 
cloth workers and merchants of the country 
complained of exclusum from direct dealings 
with the foreigner. A relaxation was then 
made, allowing wholesale dealing between 
English and foreign merchants everywhere. 
Subject to this provision, the ascendency of the 
city was (Icfmitely established. The high water 
mark of protectiun against alien merchants was 
an act of 1489 (18 Hen. VI. c. 4). By this 
act trade among foreign mereliante was pro- 
hibited ; liosts were to be apjiointcd with whom 
they should lodgt*, and is’Iio shouhl supervise 
tlieir <'ontracts ; a stay limited to eight months 
was alIowe<i for the fran.saction of business, and 
goods were to be taken out in exchange for 
those imported, the object of which was to 
cheek an alleged depletion of gold. The elleet 
of this rigorous act was to <irive the foreign 
merchants from places where it was enforced 


into tho country, where the,v emiarked in the 
trade of export of wo(d. By an act of Mdb, 
directed against the Italunw, who were fureiiuffit 
in this Inmincss, executory emdrart'' bw* tho 
purchase of wool were hubiddeii (I Ed, IV. e, 
4). But foreigji imnvhants piofued trom ilie 
struggle between the rival houses of Yoi k and 
lamcaster, Tho Italians generally s’:ppoU«'d 
tho Ijaneastrmns, and received eoiiee.>ions in 
tho way of customs dues from Henry IV, 
Kdwani IV. leaned on the iLinse (‘•ee 
Towks), and in return for their aid in his 
rosttwation in 1471 c-*neluded with tb-'m the 
Treaty of Utreeht (1 4 7b), conceding !«• them 
extensive privileges in England. Wjth th«‘ 
object of gaining thes favour of the Cf unneiekl 
elasae-H, Richard IIL puwued the anti* Italian 
policy of Ilia bndher. The art rl I 
** touchingo the .Marehauntes of Italy’' (1 Kie. 
in. c. P) restored many of the restri ‘tioiis of 
tlie net of 1439 which liad expirwl, but itsellccta 
were prohddy more felt in the country tlnin in 
the towns, which pretectal themsolvea in their 
privileges by the sedulona enforcement of their 
customs. This piihapa accounts for the fact 
that Honry VII. ventured, immediately at M' his 
acee.Hsion, to rejwil tho j>orlions of Richiini'a act 
which airocted Italian morchanta (1 lien. Vll. 
c. 10), xvhich ho would scarcely haw d«mfj had 
I.«oudon luion vitally interestiHl in thidr miunlen- 
anc<5. Possibly tho Italians, who, ns we know 
from the Libelk qf KiujlpM Pdycyt, were 
notorious for their skill in bribing the ofllciid 
classes, took advantage of Henry’s financial diffi- 
culties a!id rendereti a pecuniary equivalent for 
tho restoration of their privileges. The country 
gentry also would favour conce&Hions facilitating 
tho operations of profitable cu.stomer.s. But 
three years later Henry revived tin* net of l 
against executory purehasen of wuol (4 Hem 
VIL c. 11). This act expir'd in 1499, and an 
interval of rein}iarativcly free trade ft'Iowed 
accomjKiuicd l)y numeruiiH immigratioiH and 
eonscipjent dksati.sfartion in Lombm and other 
large towns. In 1914 the trading companies 
tho whole kijigdom jiiinctl in a icnioiihirance 
to tho king, and petitioned for a revival with 
immimd stringency of the act of 1489. Tliii 
petition proving jneffective, it was fidlawefl 
three years lat,i*r by the riot long after known 
as “evil May day," tlirect«al, however, princi- 
jially against foreign hatidieraftHUicn. In 1523 
tho exclusive trailing privileges of the city of 
London were invadetl by mi act pMiiiiitting 
country cbtluers to <leal ilirectly with furcign 
merchants (14 k 15 lien. VI if, c. I), Hw- 
coHtent wa.H also exprcMCil, ns it Itiid been by 
the piirliamenis of Etiward IV. and Henry 
VIL, at the exemptions frtun alieiw' 
duties obtaiiHHl by means <3(f letters of naturalis- 
atiun. In 1580 i«i.r!iamcnt laid down tho 
principle that naturalised aliens shoukl continuo 
in future to j«y aliens* dues (22 Hen. VIIL e. 
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8), which involved a large protective difference 
in favour of the English merchant But a 
notable reveK?al of policy was effected by 
Croiiiwell in 1539, when by an exorcise of high 
prerogative alien mercliants wore for a fixed 
period of seven years placed, as far as customs 
duties were concerned, upon the same level 
as Englishmen. Pursuing the same policy, 
while bidding for popular support by discourag- 
ing alien handicraftsmen, Cromwell, as Henry 
a century earlier, favoured alien merchants by 
suspending in their favour the execution of the 
act concerning strangers” of 1540 (32 Hen, 
Vni. c. 16). This act revived that of 1483 
(1 Ric. HI. c. 9), which limited to eight 
months the time allowed to foreign merchants 
within which to dispose of their wares. But it 
was only enforced for the purpose of recruiting 
the treasury with the fees paid upon natural- 
isation. Upon the ex})iration of the pro- 
claimed period in 1547, a return was made to 
the policy of differential duties on exports 
which were finally abolished by an act of 
1672 (25 Car. 11. c. 6). A collection of docu- 
ments has been printed by Sebanz, ranging 
from 1485 to the reign of Elizabeth, which set 
out the grievances of alien merchants. These 
may be classed under three heads — complaints 
against English commercial law, such as the 
navigation acts ; against the customs, and 
against olficials, whether of the crown or of the 
towns, especially of London. Among the first 
class of giiovanocs were the prohibition to buy 
what were known as Staple wares except 
through the middleman, the stapler, and those 
forbidding the o-xport of manufactures iu an 
unfinished state, or of raw material, except at 
the cost of an expensive licence. It was also 
disadvantageous to the foreign importer to be 
compelled to take English goods in exchange, 
burdened with the enormous profits of the 
staplers, rather than to ship tin and hides from 
the warehouses of the Hanse. To enforce thiS' 
regulation a vexatious system of demanding 
surety had been devised (5 Hen. IV. o. 9 ; 4 
Ed. IV. c. 6). Against ‘^Customers”^ there were 
many complaints. An act of 1487 (3 Hen. 
VIL c. 7) provided that merchandise should be 
entered in the customers’ books in the name of 
the true owner. This, until repealed by 1 Hen. 
Vni. c. 5, furnished numerous pretexts for con- 
fiscation. In 1530 an attempt was made to 
revive a statute of 1381, forbidding foreign 
merchants to transact business by letters of ex- 
change without a royal licence. This was done 
to check the decline in English exports. The 
measure, opposed by Gbbsham, was only main- 
tained in ierroremt a common policy of this 
period. Liberty of exchange was granted by 
proclamation in 1538. 

Numerous complaints arose out of the multi- 
1 OlBcexs of customs, H. Hall, Custom Rev. of England. 


tndinous petty exactions levied under the 
pretext of local customs and tolls upon foreign 
merchants. Some four-and-twenty of these 
are enumerated. In the roadstead, at the 
port of unlading, in the market-places of the 
towns, upon lading the return cargo, upon 
clearing, upon entering at the customs, whether 
outwards or inwards, excuses were found for 
these demands. As English merchants, espe- 
cially citizens of London and other chartered 
towns, were exempt from many of them, besides 
enjoying the advantage of differential customs, 
they were not unpopular in England, so far as 
they increased the protection enjoyed by native 
subjects. It was affirmed on the one side and 
denied on the other that these exactions had 
been multiplied during the first half of the 
16th century. It is significant that the 
grievance of ‘‘going to host” had disappeared, 
that invention having been found to result in 
surreptitious partnerships between the foreign 
merchants and their hosts, in which they had 
secured the advantages intended to be reserved 
to Englishmen (cp. the “act for the trewe 
payment of the kinges customes,” 1 Hen. VIII. 
c. 5). Resident alien merchants w^ere made to 
contribute to the subsidies, a line of distinction 
being generally drawn, by the subsidy acts 
between aliens in possession of property up tc 
a certain value and those in receipt of wages. 

The history of the relations of the English 
government to alien merchants during the 16th 
century shows the growing enterprise of English 
merchants and their dissatisfaction at the 
privileges enjoyed by favoured corporations, like 
the Hanse, or by individuals wealthy enough 
to purchase royal letters of licence(seeLiOENSEs). 
With this national feeling the Tudor govern- 
ments gradually associated themselves. With 
the disestablishment of the Hanse, begun under 
Edward VI. and practically completed under 
Elizabeth, the exceptional position of alien 
merchants in this country came to an end. 

[Schanz, JEnglische Sandelsjoolitih Leipzig, 
1881, 2 vols. — Ochenkowski, Mnglmds xoirth- 
schaftliche Mniwickelwig, Jena, 1879,— R. Jones, 
PoL Bcm.i ed. 1859, pp. 309-315. — Ashley, 
Ecmomic jkistory, etc., pt. i. 1888, pt. ii. 1892. 
Statutes of the B.ealm.'] r. s. L. 

MERCHANTS’ PETITION OF 1820, The. 
A very able document, drawn up by T. Tookb 
{q.v.)j subscribed by all the most eminent 
merchants in London, and presented to the 
House of Commons in 1820 by Mr. Alexander 
Baring. The contents of its fifteen paragraphs 
may be thus summarised. 

The end of foreign commerce is to import 
what can be best produced abroad, and to 
export, in payment, what can be best pro- 
duced at home. This end can only be attained 
where there is freedom from resteaint. The 
maxim, “to 'buy in the cheapest and to sell 
in the dearest market,” applies to internationaj 
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tmnaactions. ^ Unhappily, a very different 
policy has prevailed, and “jealousy and 
hostility ” have taken the place of “ mutual 
benefit’' and “harmony.” ’ The fallacy of the 
protectionists consists in supposing that imports 
from abroad tend to discourage home products, 
whereas they actively stimulate such industries 
as are in fact suitable to the importing countiy. 
This follows from the rule that exports must, 
in the long run, pay for imports. Protection 
seldom benefits the protected, and never to 
the extent of the loss occasioned to others. 
When once the road of protection is travelled, 
there is no halting, until all foreign commerce 
whatsoever is destroyed ; indeed England 
might, with as good reason, demand protec- 
tion against Scotland, or Scotland against 
England, and the different counties of each 
country against each other. 

An in<iuiry would probably show a connec- 
tion between a protective policy and the 
distress prevalent. A declaration in favour 
of free trade would carry weight abroad, where 
protectionists can point to the authority and 
example of England, and would tend to 
counteract the commercial hostility of foreign 
nations. Although a policy of ^ciprocity 
may be defended, in particular cases, on 
diplomatic grounds, “it does not follow that 
we shall maintain our restrictions in cases 
where the desired concessions cannot be ob- 
tained. Our restrictions would not he the 
’ less prejudicial . . . because other governments 
persisted in •preserving impolitic regulations.” 
In any case “the recognition of a sound 
principle or standard” may be expected to 
have a salutary iaflueace on other states. The 
petition does not complain of duties collected 
for purely revenue purposes. “It is against 
every restrictive regulation of trade, not 
essential to the revenue, against all duties 
merely protective from foreign competition, 
and the excess of such duties as are partly 
for the purpose of revenue, and partly for that 
of protection ” that its prayer is addressed. 

The language, as to reciprocity, quoted 
above, is noteworthy, as it is often said that 
the case for free trade rested on the expecta- 
, tion that other nations would follow England’s 
example. It is related that the second Lord 
Liveepool (g’.-y.), after reading the petition, 
expressed his hearty agi’eement with every word 
of it. Some time had to pass before free trade 
was seriously considered. The petition, how- 
ever, was “the originating impulse to the 
movement, which, by progressive steps, had 
led to the final establishment of the i)rmciples 
therein enunciated.” 

[Tooke’s History of Prices, vol. v. p. 396 ; and 
vol. vL, London, 1838-57, Svo : app. 1, pp. 331- 
344, where the petition itself is printed in full, with 
Mr. Tooke’s account of the circumstances in which 
It originated, — Smith’s Wealth of Hations, edited 


by MUulloch, 4th edition, note xv,, Edinburgh, 
1850, Svo. — Nassau Senior’s Three Ledares on the 
transmission of the Precmis Meials, and the 
mercantile theory of Wealth {delivered at Oxford 
in 1827), London, 1830, 8vo.] H. e. s. 

MERCHET was the payment due irom a 
villein tenant on a manor to his lord for leave 
to give his daughter or his sister in marriage. 
■With the exception of an uncertain tenure, it 
was probably the most constant mark of serfdom, 
yet cannot be considered as an absolute test, as 
it was neither universal among holders who 
were certainly viUeins, nor entirely absent from 
Socmen on ancient demesne. Occasionally, 
it seems, the payment was only due if the 
marriage would remove the woman from the 
manor or the hundred to which she holongod. 

[Bracton's Kote-Booh, ed. Maitland, 1S87, cases 
395, 753. — Bucange, Olossarium, — Viuogi’adofi, 
Villainage in Pngland.] E. u. P. 

MERCIER(ato Lemeecier)i)ela RivikiiE, 
Paul Pierre (1720-1794), was a member of 
the parliament from 1747 to 1769, where his 
attractive but determined character, his high 
integrity and loyalty, made him resi>ected. In 
1767 he was appointed steward of the island of 
Martinique, and discharged his duties there 
with great disinterestedness and fertility of 
resource. He even devoted his personal credit, 
and when necessary his own money, to the 
public service. He reaped nothing but ingrati- 
tude from this at first The Duo de Choiseuil, 
then minister for the navy and foreign aflaira, 
took umbrage at his applying the principles of 
free trade to the colonies which he governed in 
com’plete opposition to the colonial system in 
force at that time. He w'as recalled; hut 
he had anticipated this and returned to France 
by order of his doctor, July 1764. 

On his retirement to private life he wrote and 
published, in 1767, VOrdre Katiirel et Mssentiel d€s 
SocUtis Politiques (1 vol. 4to, or 2 vols. 12mo), a 
work which made such a sensation in Ins time 
that some of his contemporaries placed it, not only 
on a level with, but even above H Esprit dm Im. 
This hook, apart from its physiocratic errors and 
inordinate overpraise of absolute power (the author 
suggests the despotism of China as an ideal model), 
contains some fine passages which were obscured 
by the tone of exaggeration in it It explains 
the ideas of the Physiocrats. Their economic 
opinions, which are very simple, may be summed 
up thus : there is only one industry which gives 
a net product capable of increasing social wealth 
— this is agriculture. Other industries can only 
produce an equivalent to the amount employed 
in them. In one word, agriculture alone is redly 
productive. Hence, taxation is in the end always 
home by agriculture, and to avoid useless and 
costly repercussion of taxation it would be better 
to have a single tax— the Imp8t Unique. Adam 
Smith, who was in a position to judge this 
book impartially, says (IF. of if., bk. iv. oh. 
ix.) that it contains “the most distinct and best 
connected account of this doctrine,” that of the 
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]^CONOMiSTES The Empress Catherine 11. 

invited Mercier de la Bivifere to St. Petersburg. 
According to her account of the matter, by his pre- 
tentiousness and vrant of tact, he made himself 
ridiculous there. He returned, according to the 
Czarina, dismissed, but largely rewarded by her. 
This had little in common with the disinterestedness ' 
he had shown at Martinique. Mercier, according 
to his own statement, refused the position and 
pension he was oifered, only taking what had been 
agreed on when he left France. This seems nearer 
the truth. Catherine sneered at him; “He be- 
lieved,” she wrote to Voltaire, “that we walked 
on all fours and he came charitably to set us on 
our hind legs.” 

Mercier de la Eivi^re wrote many works, 
but only those on political economy are quoted 
here. LHnt&rit g6n&ral de Vital ou la Hherti du 
■commerce des blis, 1770, 12mo. — De V instruction 
publigae, 1771, 4to. — Prods jpendant au tribunal 
du public; lettre sur Its iconomistes (undated, 
probably 1787). Du Pont (de Nemours) has 
cleverly summed up Lordre naturel in De Vorigine 
ct des progris d’une science nouvelle. This, as 
well as the work of which it is an abridged version, 
is printed in Guillaumin’s collection {PhpsiocrateSj 
1846). 

[For the less-known events of the life of this 
author see the notice read in 1858 at the Acad4mie 
des Sciences morales et politiques, by M. Felix 
Joubleau. See also account in L. de Lavergne, 
Les iconomistes frangais du XVIII^ sUcle.l 

A. c. f. 

MERCIER, Louis Seuastibn (1740-1814), 
a Parisian barrister, journalist, and member of 
the convention during the revolutionary period, 
— was a most copious and voluminous writer ; 
and it is impossible to give here a complete list 
of his writings. 

His best-known work is the Tableau de Paris 
(12 vols., Amsterdam, 1783-1788), which, notwith- 
standing its desultory and declamatory form, is 
valuable evidence of the moral and physical aspect 
of Paris on the eve of the revolution ; it is full of 
life and keen observations. In 1792 he published 
a pamphlet, R^exions d'un Patriote sur les As- 
s^natSf les craintes d*me banguerouie Mdionale, 
eto.f intended to demonstrate that the fears con- 
cerning an impending national bankruptcy were un- 
founded. One of the first in date of his works is 
Z’An rSves*il enfU jamais (1771, reprinted 
1800); it is the dream of a disciple of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, but free from any tendency towards 
a communistic reform of society. e. ca. 

MEREDITH, Sir William (1724-1790), 
Whig politician, succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1752, In 1765 he was appointed a civil lord 
of the admiralty. Horace Walpole describes 
him as inflexibly serious but of no gi-eat head, 
a judgment which his Historical Remarks on 
the Taxation of Free States, London, 1778, 4to, 
belie. In this work, in tlio form of letters to 
a friend, Meredith points the moral of the folly 
of attempting to tax the American colonists, 
by the examples of Carthage, Rome, Spai*ta, 
and Athens. 


\I)ictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxvii. 
p 271 ]j H £ El 

MEEELLO, Michele (17th century). An 
economist who wrote on the deposit banks 
established in Italy in the ’16th century. He 
describes the establishment of the historic bank 
of St. George, Genoa (see Banking), founded 
to consolidate and provide for the redemption 
of the debts of that republic by uniting the 
creditors in a single institution and allowing 
them the proceeds of certain taxes for a certain 
number of years. The unification of these 
creditors W'as called comperes. Merello, who 
objected to taxes, praises this system because 
the cession made by the state was for a certain 
number of years only and did not entail a 
perpetual burden on the citizen. 

Bella guerra fatta dai fvancesi . . . conuna 
breve dicMarazione delV istituzione della com- 
per a di San Giorgio, Genoa, 1607. 

[Gobbi, L’economia poUtica negli senitori ited- 
iani del secolo XVI.-XVH., Milan, 1889. — Ricoa- 
Salemo, Storia delle dottrine finanaiarie in Italia, 
Rome, 1880.] u.ii. 

MERENDA, Antoni6 (17th century), was 
professor of civil law at the university of Pavia, 
and author of a treatise on exchange. The 
important changes in economics had weakened 
the old doctrines, and admitted the lawfulness 
of profits made from productive employment 
of money. Merenda protested in the name of 
Canon Law {g.v.) against the comparatively 
liberal opinions of many miters of his day ; 
who, though they proclaimed the most absolute 
respect for the principle that loans should be 
gratuitous, in practice sacrificed the enforcement 
of this doctrine, leaving openings for evasion. 
Merenda opposes any reconciliation between 
ecclesiastical precepts and the requirements of 
common life. He does not deny that Luceum 
CESSANS (g.'y.) supplies a lawful motive for 
demanding compensation, but he requires 
such absolute and complete proof, almost im- 
possible ever to obtain, that the efficacy of this 
principle is effectually annulled. Merenda does 
not doubt the lawfulness of a true and real ex- 
change, but he adds that it becomes unlawful as 
soon as the suspicion arises that payment is to be 
made in a dilferent place from that fixed in the 
contract. Merenda, distinguishing loans from 
exchange, and contrasting gratuitous loans with 
onerous exchange, is opposed to those forms of 
exchange which conceal usury (sec Interest 
AND Usury), and criticised those authors who, 
by defending the means adopted by traders, 
regarded them as lawful. He also opposed fairs 
whore usurious exchanges were effected. 

Be cambio nundinali Tractatus, Pavia, 1645. 

[Cossa, An Introduction to the study of Poli- 
tical Mcemomy, traus., London, 1893. — Gobbi, 
V economist, politica negli scrittori italiani dei 
secoli XVL-XVIl, Milan, 1889.— Graziani, De 
idee econmnzche d^li scrittori emiliani e romatjnoli 
Modena, 1893.] u. ii. 
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MEEOEB. Hie term merger signifies the 
ending of a legal riglit by its absorption into a 
bigber right of the same kind. Thus when a 
lessee purchases the property let to him, liis 
rights as a tenant merge in bis more extensive 
rights as a proprietor. When a man entitled 
to a servitude or an easement over his neigh- 
bour's land {e.g, a right of way) buys that 
land, bis servitude or easement is similarly 
merged. Again, a simple oontraot is merged 
in a subsequent contract under seal, if made 
between tbe same parties and dealing rvitb the 
same subject-matter. For a contract under seal 
confers more extensive rights than a simple 
contract does. Thus, a simple contract must 
be sued upon within six years of making. A 
contract under seal can be sued upon at any time 
within twenty years of making. f. g. m. 

MERIVALE, Heuman (1806-1874), was 
trained at Oxford, where he took a first in 
classics, and Avas elected fellow of Balliol, 1832. 
Recognised by his contemporaries as “one of 
the two best educated men in his university 
generation ” (Dr. Yaughan, Funeral Sermon at 
the Temple Church, Feb. 1874), he maintained 
this position during life, for, according to an 
obituary notice in the Economist, he was “one 
of the most acute and best read political 
economists of his time.” In 1837 he was 
elected to the newly-instituted chair of political 
economy at Oxford. In his preliminary lecture 
the professor distinguished between political 
economy the science and political economy the 
art, defending the science from the attacks of 
those who have looked to it as to a sort of 
philosopher's stone which would turn every- 
thing it touched into gold. Its object, he 
maintained, was not to create hut to prom ; and 
he utterly repudiated the idea that political 
economy was based on a degrading estimate 
of human nature. 

He then considered the principles on which 
colonisation should be conducted, as connected 
with emigration, employment of labour, the 
disposal of public lands, and the system of 
E. G. "Wakefield (q.v,). His eighth lecture 
exposes the fallacy of the colonial system then 
in vogue. He pointed out that “altho’ under 
certain conditions ... a country might gain 
by the possession of an artificially monopolised 
market for its manufactured commodities, yet 
in actual practice such gain is found to be 
wholly illusory.” 

The publication of these lectures led to his 
emplojnnent under government ; he became under- 
secretary of state in two of the most important 
departments of government for the long period of 
twenty -six years — from 1847 until his death in 
1874. 

The late Lord Lytton wrote, in his copy of 
Merivale’s Histmical Studies : “ The author is one 
of the most remarkable men I have ever met. 
The main characteristic of his intellect is massive- 
ness — and it is the massiveness of gold ... he 


Mongs to the very highest order of mind in my 
time and country. 1 can compare him to no other 
of less calibre than Macaulay . . , Alacaulay is 
the finer artist, and Merivale the more original 
thinker.” 

Eke Lectures on the Prindplts of a Lcijishitm 
Provision for the Poor in Ireland, LS3S . — Lectures 
on Colonisation and the Cohniies, 1st ed., 1841 *, 
2ad ed., 1861. a. l. 

MERTOhT, The Statute (on Provisions) 
OF, 20 Hen. III. (1235-36), contains several 
chapters, but that of most economic importance 
is c. 4, which is what is commonly understood 
when the “Statute of Stierton” is referred to. 
“AVhereas,” it runs, “many magnates of 
England, who have infeoffed their knights and 
free tenants of small tenements in their great 
manors, have complained that they cannot 
make their profit {commodum) of the residue 
of their manors, as well as of the wastes, woods, 
and pastures ... it is providetl that when- 
ever such feoffees do bring an assize of novel 
disseisin for their common of pasture, and it 
is acknowledged before the Justices that they 
have as much pasture as suffice to their tene- 
ments, and that they have free ingress and 
regress from thoir tenement into the pasture, 
then let them be content therewith.” If it 
is proved that they have not sufficient pasture, 
they shall recover their seisin, and the disseisors 
shall he amerced and pay damages j if they 
have, then “let the others make their lawful 
profit of the residue.” 

[The statute is printed in Statutes qf the Realm 
(1810), i. p. 1. The comments of Bracton, with 
a translation and some observations thereon, Avill 
be found in Digby, HisL of the Laio of Ileal 
Property (4th ed. 1892), pp. 190-208. It will 
be observed that the statute guaranteed only the 
rights of free tenants. Lord Chancellor Herscliell 
has recently declared in the House of Lords that 
“the Statute of Merton has been prm'tically 
obsolete for centuries, and it is only in com- 
paratively recent times that it has been revived 
and again put in force,” and that “the means of 
trying the right of the lor(i to enclose is a process 
which is not only obsolete, but which has ceased 
to exist” Times Report, 28th July 1893.] 

AV. J. A. 

MESHIL MARIG17Y, Jules i>v (1 810-1 885). 
His Eeonomie Politvim demuin sdener. emeU 
(Political Eeonomymadean Exact Science, Paris, 
4 ed. from 1859 to 1883) is principally v-Titten 
to confute J. B. Say’s theory of e.xclmnges, and 
to maintain that “the benefits Avhich two 
nations reap from mutual exchanges of the 
same value may bo very unc<|uai.” This 
leads to the assertion that “ each nation must 
have its own political economy appropriated 
to its physical conditions and to its national 
character.” 

Tlie avoAved scope of his IIMdre ie VfJccm(m%e 
Politique dies A neiens Peuples de flndft delEgypte, 
de la Judfe et de la (Jriee ( Paris, 3 vols,, 1878, 3rd 
ed.) is to prove “ in an irrefutable way, and by a 
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great number of instanceSj that tlie system of 
protecting national manufactures . . . was very 
often followed in antiquity.” E. ca. 

MEfiSAFOE, M. (18th century), an eminent 
statistician, revenue oflSicer at S. Etienne-en- 
Eorez in the reign of Louis XV. In 1759 
he became under secretary to M. de la Micho- 
dike, intendant of Auvergne, and in this 
capacity he continued the statistical investiga- 
tions instituted by his chief, with a view to 
disproving the theory of the author of L'mii 
dcs hommes, the Marquis de Mihabeau, as to 
the decline of population in France. In 1763 
he presented the result in book form to the 
intendant, who insisted on its being printed in 
Messance’s name [Nouvelles IkcherdieSj p. 5]. 

In 1775 Messance sent a table of mortality, 
which he had prepared, to Voltaire, who in a 
humorous reply commented on its accuracy and 
utility. Messance’s two works on population 
wore issued at an interval of twenty-two years ; 
in the second of these he refers to Necker’s 
Admin'isimtim des Finances, and Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, both which publications had 
preceded it. His works are entitled : 

Rccherches sur la ^population des ginMiies 
d' Auvergne, de Lyon, de Rouen, et de gvdqiies 
provmces et villes du royawie, avec re/teciions sur 
la vedeur du US, tant e% France qUen Angleterre, 
depm IC'U} jusqu^en 1764, Paris, Durand, 
1760, Ho.-^Nourelles rccherches sur h population 
de la France avec des remarqms importantes sur 
divexs oljets d' administration, Lyon, 1788, 4toi 

[Dktionmlre de V Amomie politique, p. 158.] 

See alhO references in Wealth if Nations, bk. i. 
chs. viii. and xi., where A. Smith speaks in high 
terms of the inve.stigatioiis which Me.s.saiice had 
made (cp, Levasseur, La population fran^aise). 

A.n. 

MESSOK, an officer found on largo estates, 
whose duty was to superintend the harvest on 
the manor, and in some cases to collect fines 
due to the lord from his tenantry. Under the 
manorial agricultural system there was an 
official, either elected or appointed, for almost 
every separate function. 

[V inogradoff, ViUainagein Englandl] b. q. p, 

MESSUAGE (Low Lat. MemagimC), a 
dwelling, means properly a dwelling-house 
with the land belonging to it, but is often 
used for a garden, stable, or any kind of 
domc.stio building. 

[Cowel, M&rpreter, London, 1727.] a. k. s. 

MESTA. ‘ ‘ The msta ’’—writes, towards the 
very end of the last century, M. de Bourgoing, 
a French diplomatist, who had a long experi- 
ence of Spain, — “the mesta is a company of 
powerful sheep-owners, rich monasteries, Spanish 
grandees, wealthy individuals, who have suc- 
ceeded in feeding their (migrating) flocks at the 
expense of the public during all the seasons of 
the year, and in obtaining unconsidered legal 
enactments to sanction a state of things which 
has been at first prompted by necessity” 
VOL n. 


(Tableau de TEspagne, voL i. pp. 7f!-123, edit 
1807. The two first editions of 1 7 8 9 and 1797 
are anonymous). This necessity resulted from 
natural circumstances — the difference uf climate 
between the cold mountains of northern and 
the warm plains of southern Spain, and from 
historical conditions—the existence, during the 
centuries of warfare between the Moors and the 
Christians, of an extensive debateable land, 
exposed to armed incursions and destitute of 
the security which is the primary requisite of 
agricultural cultivation. In 1200 king Alonso 
VIII. of Castile first granted the itinerant cattle 
herds the privilege of grazing on all waste and 
open lands, hut subject to the obligation to 
compensate the owners for all damage to inclosed 
fields, vines, gardens, standing crops, etc. This 
privilege, gradually enlarged and confirmed 
under subsequent reigns, led to most abusive 
encroachments, especially under the growing 
influence of the Eonrado Concejo de la Mesta or 
Honorable Association of the Cattle-owners. 
The exact date of its foundation is unknown, 
but it 'certainly goes back very far into the 
middle ages. About 1500, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, being in want of money, listened to 
the solicitations of the Gouejo de la Mesta and 
gave it an official status by appointing a presi- 
dent and calling to that post a minister and 
member of the royal council. In 1511, the 
ordinances and laws concerning the mesta were 
by royal command collected by Palacios Eubios, 
a celebrated jurisconsult of the time, approved 
and promulgated. The privileges thus con- 
firmed may bo epitomised as follows : 

1. Tile right of pasture on all open lands, 
which led to constant and successful interfer- 
ence of the mesta against all attempts of inclosing 
or oven putting under tillage hitherto unbroken 
land. Their pretensions were formally recog- 
nised by a law of 1633, forbidding the planta- 
tion of now vines and theploughing of previously 
uncleared land. 

2. The obligation to keep open at all times 
caikbdas or broad tracks for the free and un- 
impeded passage of the cattle, which were to be 
able to move “giming.” Xo inclosures were 
tolerated on either side of the cailada, and the 
flocks unmercifully invaded the neighbouring 
gardens and fields. 

3. The exemption from several taxes and tolls,’ 
which, indirectly led to new burdens imposed on 
the already overburdened tillers of the soil. 

An official census of 1480 puts down at 
2,694,032 the heads of cattle, which in 1477 
had migrated through the passes of Castile ; 
another account of 1563 gives the following 
numbers: 2,303,027 sheep and goats, 14,127 
oxen, and 25,215 pigs. In 1724, Ustaritz 
(q.'o.) computes the number of migrating sheep 
at 4,000,000 (which figure is confirmed by an 
official census of 1746), with a much higher 
estimate for settled and permanent flocks. 

3 B 
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Tlie devcstetious mused by the wandering 
flecks of the mmta have been the main oatise of 
the min of Spanish agrionltnre. This frightful 
oppression lasted until the end of the last 
century, and only receded before the strenuous 
endeaTours of the enlightened statesmen of the 
time, f lorida-Blanca, Eodriguez deCampomanes, 
and most of all Joyhllanos (q.v.). 

[A. substantial historical account of the mesia, 
and of the Spanish literature on the subject, is to 
be found in cha. xxxiv. and Ixiv. of Colmeiro’s 
Historic de h JScoruMJta PoMica en Pspafia. See 
also Bonvdck^s ItoTmnce of the Wool Trad& 
(1887). — Haebler’s WiHschaftUche BliUe Spaniem 
im IB Jahrhmid&rt (Berlin, 1888). — Goury dii 
Boslan's Essai sii/r VHistoire Pconomiquo do 
VEspagw (Paris, ‘ 1888).— Cos Garayon’s articles 
on Za Mesta in tlio R&mta do EspaM (vols. ix. 
and X.).— M. Ansiaux, “Hist, de la Ddcadence 
^conomique de I’Espague,” iu BAme d’flcon, Pol, 
1893-94. — The leading legislative enactments have 
been collected in the 3rd book of the Eueva 
Recopilacion de la£ Leyes de Espaila.'] e. ca. 

METALS, PRECIOUS. See Gold ; Pre- 
cious Metals, Discoveries of; Silver.' 

METAYAGF. ; MiStaybr, called in legal 
phraseology coloTiat partiaire — an expression 
taken from Roman law — ^refers to a cultivator 
who pays his rent in kind ; it is a particnlar 
method of fermage or farming land. MStayage 
differs from fermage in that the rent, instead of 
being paid in money and fixed throughout the 
whole period of the lease, is paid m and 
consequently 'ocvries with the yield itself; a 
portion of the yield, usually the half, being 
set aside for this purpose. 

This arrangement is very usual in certain 
countries, as in Italy, Portugal, the countries 
bordering on the Danube, in Russia, and also 
in Fiance. In France, out of 33 million hec- 
tares cultivated (nearly 82,000,000 acres), 4J 
millions (11,000,000 acres) — 14 per cent — are 
managed on the mitayer system, 27 per cent 
nnder the usual arrangements for farming ; the 
remainder, 69 per cent, being cultivated by 
the proprietors themselves. In Italy, out of 
less than 11 million hectares cultivated (27 
million acres), 5J- millions, or 50 per cent, are 
managed on the tnAtayer system. 

Mitayage appears to have been much more in 
use formerly than at present. Arthur Young, 
at the time of the revolution, estimated the 
land cultivated on this system in France to 
be 5 or 87 per cent of the whole. From this 
continued decrease it might be concluded that 
mitayage .is an antiquated institution, con- 
demned sooner or later to disappear. 

It is true that mitayage seems better adapted 
to poor districts, and that it may be in time 
superseded by/emaye, that is by money rents, 
or by the proprietor cultivating his oum land 
himself, in proportion as the district becomes 
richer and the cultivation better, that is, more 
intensive. The fermier, in fact, is always a 


capitalist, and even, more generally in England, 
a fairly large capitalist, \Yhilc the mitmjer 
generally has no capital, and possesses nothing 
but his labour and some agricultural implements 
of little value. He tills the gi'ouiid himself 
and avoids everything connected witli an expen- 
sivemode of cultivation, what is called in France 
la cvZtiire iniensm, for what good would there 
be in his spending, for instance, £100 more 
a year to increase the raw product by £200 ! 
He would only get the half of this product 
(£100), and in consequence would not gain a 
penny. On the other hand the owner himself 
hardly cares to invest a large capital in work- 
ing the farm, for the dividing by half the 
addition to the raw product arising from the 
employment of this capital, would be too dis- 
advantageous to him.^ 

However, if mdtayage appears inferior to 
fermage from an economic, it is superior to it 
from a moral point of view. And this superi- 
ority has been sufficient to maintain tho insti- 
tution in many countries, and even now rallies 
round it more supporters perhaps than formerly. 
This moral superiority springs from the follow- 
ing causes : 

(1) While fermage establishes enmity be- 
tween the owner and the m6tayer, mMayage 
establishes a unity of interests between them. 
Both share alike in good and bad fortune ; there 
is a real association between them, and it is 
one of the oldest and most admirable forms of 
Profit Sharino which those who see in co- 
operation the solution of all social difficulties 
should regard with favour. 

(2) The rrUtayer is never straitened by the 
mode of payment, because he pays iu kind. 
He only gives the proprietor what tho earth 
itself gives — ^nothing, if it yields nothing — 
much if it yields generously. He never has to 
pay the landlord anything out of his pockt't. 

On the other hand the fermier is always 
compelled to proride the money oven when the 
land yields liim nothing, is often straitened, and 
conies to regard the proprietor as an oppressor, 
a kind of tax-collector. 

(3) Themiftoycrisguaranteedagainst iiyurious 
exploitation to Yvhich the so often find 
themselves exposed through comi>etition among 
themselves, w’hich sometimes raises the rent to 
an exorbitant amount (rack rent). 

Metayage, by its customary fixing the division 
of the product into halves, wards off com- 
pletely the influence of competition on price, 
quenches all controversy as to the amount of 
the rent, and does not permit the proprietor to 
monopolise all the profit (Fair Rent.<, q,%\), 

(4) Metayage gives better assurance of a long 
duration of lease xhmfermtge. In fermage, as 
a matter of fact, the owner is always seeking 
for a new fermier who will pay him a higher 

1 This may be modified by a certain standard of 
farming being reqnired by tbf vmgu l<mvx> 
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rent than the former tenant. But in the 
'tnitay&r system, what is the good of a change 
of TnAtay&r, since the rent is the same whoever 
he tha tenant ? The owner has no reason for 
dismissing his tenant, or at least none but 
personal reasons. There are mdtayer farms 
which remain constantly in the same family, 
passing from father to son, as in the Limousin 
is stated to have been the case for 800 years. 

(6) Finally in mitayage the owner necessarily 
takes much more interest in the cultivation of 
the land and the success of the harvest — since 
his share depends on it — than mfermage, as 
in this case he receives his rent in money what- 
ever occurs. Hence intercourse is more intimate 
and even familiar between the owner and the 
TtiUayer, 

For all these reasons the 'niitayer system may 
be considered as an element of social peace and 
capable of solving in certain cases the agrarian 
q^uestion. 

Moreover, the contract according to the 
umAtay&r system can be modified according to 
the circumstances, and thus lends itself better 
to the exigencies of an improved culture. For 
example there might be a system of mdtayage 
in which the mAtaycr would provide more or 
less considerable capital. This is the case in 
the south of France, and assists the planting of 
some large vineyards there. The proprietor 
merely provides the ground ; the mitctycr, the 
“vine-dresser” as ho is termed, plants this at 
his ovm expense, employing large capital, but 
the vintage is divided with the owner only after 
the 5th or 7th year. A system of metayage 
might also exist in which the landowner would 
advance tlie capital, stipulating for the payment 
of a moderate interest, and this might assist a 
solution of the problem of agricultural progi’ess. 
In a word the time-honoured system of Tnitayage 
might he re -instituted in different ways and 
adapted to new requirements, while still keeping 
those essential characteristics which are its great 
recommendation, namely that it forms an 
“association of gains and losses” as defined in 
the old French law. 

[H. Higgs, "Metayage in Western France,” 
Economic Journal, March 1894. — Du Maroussem, 
‘‘Metayers du Confolentais,” Ouvriers des Dmx 
Mmdos, 1890. — ^Vladimir Pappafava, "Ftude sur 
lo colonage partiaire,” Bulletin de la SociiU de 
LegidaMm Qmparie, June 1885. — Discussion d 
la SocUti d^Scononiie politique de Paris sw le 
mdayage: compte rei^u dans le Journal des 
icono^rmt&s, April 1891. — A. Smith, W. of N,, 
hk. iii. ch. ii. — J. S. Mill, Pol, Pcon.-^s&. Caird, 
Iteport on India, 1880, p. 6.— Koger Merlin, 
As mitayage et la participation aux ISn^fkes, 
Paris, 1898. — Emile Giiillaumin, La vie d'un 
simple; Memoires dun 7nitayer, Paris, 1805.] 

G. Q. 

mEtayee, in West Indies. The metayer 
system of cultivation has an interesting ex- 
ample in some of the "West Indian colonies — j 


notably Grenada, St. Vincent, afld Tobago, 
where it is also termed “metairie” or “met- 
ayage.” It was introduced for the purposes 
of sugar cultivation when these islands were 
under French rule, and has subsisted to this 
day. Up to 1887 or 1888 there had been very 
little friction between the owners and metayers, 
but about that time certain judgments of the 
then chief justice of Trinidad and Tobago caused 
a stir in the latter island, and in 1889 a com- 
mittee investigated the whole question' of the 
relations of the two parties to the contract. 
The contract had originally been, as a rule, a 
parol agi'eement; there had recently been a 
tendency to employ written agreements, and 
in 1888 the legislature of Tobago had proposed 
to regulate the contract by local ordinance. 

The agreements between landowner and 
metayer vary considerably in their details, 
but their usual outline is as follows : 

(a) The la^idouMer — 

g provides land for sugar cultivation, 
at crop time gives the nse of mill and 
machinery, carts and mules, or one 
of these, and also provides certain 
skilled hands for manufacture. 

(b) The niitayer undertakes — 

(1) to cultivate the land to the best of 
his ability, 

(2) to keep the roads across or around 
his land in good repair, 

(3) to give his labour on other parts of 
the estate at a fixed rate for cer- 
tain days in each month, 

(4) to resign to the landowner half the 
sugar made from his land, besides 
a considerable proportion of the 
molasses. 

The proportions with which the produce is 
divided are not always the same ; hut a fairly 
ev^n division is the basis of the an'angement. 

The system has never been the economic 
success which one might have hoped; the 
sugar was usually roughly manufactured, and 
owners complained that their mills and boilers 
were often damaged. But it has been useful 
where, as in Tobago, there has been great 
dearth of floating capital to pay the wages 
of labour. c. A. H. 

METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

(a) Scope of Economics, p. 789 ; (5) Economics and 
General Sociology, p. 74i ; (c) Divisions of the Science, 
p. 741 ; (d) Formal Economics, p. 741 ; (e) Narrative 
Economics, p. 742; (/) Constructive Economics, 
p. 7^ ; (p) Inductive Methods, p. 744 ; (h) Deductive 
Methods, p. 746 ; (i) Criticism and Combination of 
Methods, p. 747. 

(a) Scope of Economics . — Before treating of 
the various methods applicable to economic 
investigation, a brief examination of the scope 
of political economy is necessary. It is almost 
universally agreed that economics deals with 
wealth, or, more pjiecisely, with those human 
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activities tlie end of winch is the appropria- 
tion of wealth. But admitting this common 
standpoint, there are yet two different direc- 
tions in which economic study may proceed. 
The science may aim at merely ascertaining 
facts or at directly regulating conduct — its 
propositions may be couched either in the 
indicative or in the imperative mood. On the 
former view economics is called a positive or 
theoretical science, on the latter a regulative 
or practical science. But, whichever of these 
two views is taken, a further distinction must 
be made according as the propositions of the 
science have an abstract and general or a 
concrete and special application. The precepts 
of regulative economics, and the uniformities 
of positive economics, cannot be immediately 
applied to the guidance of conduct or the 
interpretation of phenomena. For every rule 
mrist be modified in consideration of the peculiar 
conditions of the society and epoch to which 
it has to be applied ; and the recognition of the 
single pursuit of wealth must be q^ualified 
by consideration of other ends and motives. 
Thus the precepts laid down by the regulative 
science may be either general, i.e, applicable to 
all societies, or ^edctl, i.e. having reference to 
the particular conditions of a given society. 
And again they may be either abstract, i.e. 
restricted to the consideration of a single end, 
such as the maximising of production, or the 
equalising of distribution ; or concrete, i.e. 
prescribing a due co-ordination and subordina- 
tion of different human ends. Similarly, the 
facts described by positive economics may be 
either of gemraZ applicability to all societies, or 
may take account of the peculiarities of special 
social institutions and forms of civilisation. And 
again they may treat of men in an ahstrad form, 
so far as they pursue wealth alone ; or in a more 
concrete form, as subject to various influences 
that conflict with the pursuit of wealth. 

Although the distinction between precepts 
and facts — between a regulative and a positive 
science — has been maintained as essential, 
especially by British economists from Senior 
onwards, yet there are some gi’ounds for 
merging the two aspects in a single treatment. 
In the first place, a precept may always be 
expressed as a conditional uniformity — “If 
such conduct is adopted, such a result will 
follow,” e.g. if pauperism is encouraged, the 
average wages of the working man will he 
lowered. The reader may then be left to his 
own judgment to decide whether the result 
in question or its avoidance is desirable. 
Secondly, in many cases there is practical 
unanimity in regard to the desirability of 
certain ends. Other things being equal, 
greater wealth, or the more equal distribution 
of wealth, may be assumed as a desirable result. 
Agreement as to the end in view is more particu- 
larly obvious in technical problems, such as 


banking, currency, state finance, and taxation. 
In the third place, it may bo urged that the 
aims of individuals as well as governments are 
determined by their ethical ideals ; and that 
therefore it is impossible, or at least undesirable, 
to separate the actual from the moral aspect of 
human pursuits. ' For these reasons it may be 
maintained that the distinction between the 
positive and the regulative sides of econoinio 
study is less fundamental than that between 
its abstract and its concrete aspect. In the 
actual course of discussions on method, it has 
been often supposed that the positive treatment 
of the science will necessarily assume an ab.stract 
character, and that the regulative treatment 
must assume a concrete character. For those 
writers who have aimed at regulating conduct 
in the interests of a given society have naturally 
recognised the need of examining its complex 
conditions ; and those who are only concerned 
with theorising on economic phenomena have 
naturally tended to treat in isolation the single 
pursuit of wealth. In the latest development 
of the controversy, it has been acknowledged by 
the more impartial writers on both sides that 
there is room for work in all fields. The ultimate 
aim of economic investigations is, no doubt, 
practical, i.e. to guide conduct in the actual 
conditions of affairs. For this purpose we must 
understand the operation of causes in the society 
in which we move. But, further, we require a 
general estimate of the comparative values of 
different ends of human pursuit. And, in order 
to understand the particular facts of any one 
individual society, we need the guiding prin- 
ciples of general theory. The propositions of 
economics expressed in their most accurate form 
will be doubly conditional, thus ; “ Given such 
or such a constitution of society, if such or 
such measures are taken, such or such a group 
of effects will follow,” Of the effects produced 
some will be desirable, others, undesirable. To 
determine whether the balance is towards the 
good or the evil, some reference to ethical 
considerations is necessary. Again the results 
to be anticipated from any course of action 
depend on the nature of the society for which 
the measures are proposed. Complexity of con- 
ditions and complexity of effects have thus to 
be taken into account. As a basis of practical 
economics we need, on the one liand, a general 
theory of the action of industrial force.s ; and, 
on the other hand, an ethical survey of the 
value of human ends. The former is a necessary 
preliminary for the explanation of the concrete 
facts of society, and the latter for the discovery 
of right rules of conduct appropriate to these 
concrete facts. It follows, then, that a science 
of economic causes and effects must precede the 
art of political economy ; and that this art is 
related to the science in the same way as any 
branch of applied knowledge is related to the 
corresponding theoretical knowledge. 
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(5) Economics a7id General Sociology, — Al- 
tlioiigli tlie name political economy is still 
preserved, tlie science, as now understood, is not 
stric% i,e, it is not confined to rela- 

tions between the government and the governed, 
but deals primarily with the industrial activities 
of individual men. On the other hand, the 
science does not deal with individuals, qu& 
individuals. It is not, therefore, in any sense 
a branch of psychology. Even when it discusses 
the utility of objects of desire, and the sacrifice 
incurred in proouring them, it only measures 
utility and sacrifice, not subjectively, but as 
embodied in objective form. Hence the subject 
matter of economics gives it a place among the 
social, rather than the political or the psycho- 
logical, sciences. Being admittedly a social 
science, the question has arisen as to its relations 
with other social sciences, and its position 
relatively to general sociology. Some writers, 
under the influence of Comte, have maintained 
that economics cannot be profitably treated at 
all as an independent branch of study. They 
hold that there is such an intimate consensus 
amongst all the causes and effects of social Hfe, 
that it is impossible to isolate any one gi'oup 
of phenomena — such as the industrial — and to 
treat this apart from the others. On this view 
economic facts cannot be explained wdthout 
taking into account all concurrent causes, and 
rules for economic guidance cannot be formu- 
lated without taking into account all concurrent 
effects. All thinkers allow that no one group of 


social phenomena is completely isolated from 
another. But, in answer to the extreme* Comtist 
view, it is urged that there are certain kinds of 
effects which are predominantly due to a single 
kind of cause, and that there are certain kinds 
of causes which produce a single predominantly 
important kind of effect. So far as this is true, 
the explanation of economic phenomena and 
the regulation of economic conduct may be 
treated independently of other sides of social 
life. Science has never been advanced except 
by specialisation. A distinction may, however, 
he made between two parts of economio doctrine. 
When the economist attempts to trace the 
general forms of transformation which economic 
phenomena present in the course of develop- 
ment, and to make broad comparisons between 
one society and another, it is true that economic 
phenomena cannot usefully be treated apart from 
the influences of religious, moral, intellectual, 
and political conditions. But when tracing the 
modes in which industrial forces operate under 
given social conditions, he need not enter into 
a scientific analysis of these conditions, and, 
assuming them to be relatively stable, he need 
not analyse the slow and gradual changes which 
they undergo. In brief, even though the theory 
of economio evolution may properly be subsumed 
and absorbed under the general science of social 
evolution, yet the doctrine of what may be 
called the statics and dynamics of industrial 
forces is rightly treated in entii’e independence 
of other branches of social science. 


(f) iJU'isions of Mo iwmic Science. 
Positive Economics 


Descriptive 
Formal Narrative 

Definitions Divisions Chronological Comparative 

Putting aside the ethical function of criticis- 
ing economic ideals, and regarding rules of 
conduct as properly expressed in the form of 
conditional statements assigning the connection 
between measures and their consequences, w'o 
may confine attention to economics as a positive 
science that deals with relations of fact. So 
regarded it falls into two main divisions, which 
may bo called respectively descrijotive and coji- 
structim. The former branch describes the 
conceptions and facts with which the science 
deals ; and the latter establishes laws or 
uniformities. Descriptive economics again 
■divides into a formal and narrative branch ; of 
which the former analyses and classifies the 
•conceptions needed for understanding the 
science 'in its widest applications, and the latter 
investigates historically and comparatively the 
various forms of economic life exhibited by 
dilferent communities and at diflerent epochs. 
'Constructive economics, again, adopts a method 


Constructive 

Iiuhictive Deductive 

Pure Mixed Pure Mixed 

which is either predominantly inductive or 
predominantly deductive ; and under each head 
wo must recognise a mixed method in which 
induction is modified by deduction, or deduction 
modified by induction. The above table will 
servo to show the scheme of the chief depart- 
ments of economic science.! 

F&i'mal-JJeacripthe Economics. — It must 
bo acknowledged at once that the various 
departments of economics cannot be treated 
altogether independently of one another. The 
descriptions of economic phenomena must be 
regarded as in the first place provisional, and 

1 See also arts on Ae8tra.ct Pol. Ecow. ; Analytioal. 
Mettiou ; A Posteiuori Eeasonino ; A Priori UEAhON- 
iNo; Deductive Method ; Experimental Method.^ in 
Economics ; Graphio Method ; Historical Method ; 
Hypothesis; Inductive Method; Least Squares, 
Method op ; Logic and Pol Boon, ; Mathematical 
Method in Pol. Hcon. ; Means, Method op ; Ohsehva- 
TioN (as distinct from Experiment); Statistical Method; 
Synthesis and Synthetic Method. 
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tho form that they ultimately assume is neoes- 
aarily depeudent on theory. However, a general 
survey of ideas and facts must precede any 
investigation into the uniformities and depend- 
encies among economic phenomena. In the 
formal-descriptive branch a provisional under- 
standing is supplied of such general conceptions 
as those of wealth, capital, labour, appropriation, 
exchange, barter, money, and of the various 
subdivisions into which these conceptions fall. 
This branch of investigation involves the logical 
process of difinitim and division. Some writers 
are impatient of discussions of this purely formal 
character. Questions of definition are regarded 
as trivial, on the ground that they lead to 
merely verbal controversies. Definitions are, 
however, necessary mainly to prevent the con- 
fusion so prevalent between controversies about 
words and controversies about matters of fact 
or theory. Economics, in particular, has to 
borrow words from common speech, and common 
speech is ambiguous ; hence, in default of a 
clearly assigned connotation, the economist is 
liable to introduce into his own writings con- 
fusion, misunderstanding, or^ inconsistency. 
Many disputes, for example, about capital have 
- arisen from the failure to observe that different 
persons understand the term in different senses : 
and this applies to professed economists as well 
as to the ordinary man. The problem of defini- 
tion gives rise to several difficulties. (1) Most 
of the terms employed, though in current use 
they cover a fairly understood range of applica- 
tion, are yet without any precise connotation. 
Definition therefore requires at the outset an 
iridvMive process of analysis and comparison to 
discover the characteristics common to aH the 
various applications of the term. Often, how- 
ever, a term is used so loosely that any possible 
definition will lead to a modification of its 
generally recognised scope in the direction 
either of expansion or of restriction. ITevGrthe- 
less, the ordinarily understood range of a term 
in common use ought to he attended to ; and 
it not infrequently terns out that the inductive 
investigation of popular usage will disclose 
important points of agreement or difference 
between classes of phenomena that would 
probably be overlooked if •a more ap'iori mode 
of definition were adopted. (2) But, secondly, 
the process of defining a term is further com- 
plicated by the fact that some proposition into 
which the term enters is assumed to be tnie.‘ 
For example, in the definition of capital it will 
be assumed that capital is a form of wealth 
which co-operates with otlier independent 
factors in the production of wealth. The 
definition of capital from this point of view 
provides an answer to the question *^What 
other factor besides the raw materials supplied 
by nature and the efforts of human beings con- 
tributes to the production of wealth, and how 
far can this factor he conceived as independent 


of the others?’* Or the definition of capital 
may implicitly answer the question ** What is 
the nature of the service to the community and 
of the sacrifice to the individual which St'cures 
the payment of interest 1 *’ (3) Again, defini- 
tions involve a classification of economic pheno- 
mena, and so necessitate consideration whether 
the resulting classes are mutually exclusive and 
collectively exhaustive. Ifow the question of 
exclusiveness and exhaustiveness cannot be 
answered on merely logical grounds, but requires 
au investigation into matters of fact Indeed 
the results of any such investigation may vary 
with variations in the stage of society considered. 
Hence even definitions partake of the character 
of relativity ascribed to all economic formula. 
(4) But more important than any other con- 
sideration is the question of framing a classifica- 
tion that will subserve the purposes of scientific 
investigation. Our definitions should lead to 
the formation of classes of which universal 
propositions of the greatest number and import- 
ance can be asserted, and between which the 
most impressive differences subsist This latter 
aim is difficult to achieve because of the con- 
tinuity of economic phenomena, •£.«. the fact that 
different classes imperceptibly merge into one 
another leading often to limiting cases. The 
recognition of this principle of continuity is 
perhaps the most important dharaoteristic of 
modem economic theory. (6) Definitions have 
finally to he completed by the construction of a 
nomenclature and terminology, in which a com- 
promise has to be made between the claims of 
technical precision and convenience on the one 
hand, and of current phraseology and intel- 
ligibility on the other. 

(e) Narrative Economics . — In narrative or 
historical economies are included not only 
accounts of past events in chronological order, 
but also comparisons between different societies, 
whether contemporaneous or not. Here wo 
deal with particular facts ascertained by specific 
experience. In contrast with the formal branch 
of descriptive economics, the historical deals 
with actual phenomena having a definite }K5si- 
tion in time and space, and is thus' concrete 
and circumstantial. But even the narrator 
must select his facts, and use his judgment as 
to what is of importance in reference to the 
particular species of phenomena whicli circum- 
scribes his narrative. Again, no more record of 
isolated events can bo of service to science. The 
grouping of facts — whether as simultaneous or 
as successive — must be guided by assumptions 
of causal connection. In the first place, then, 
economic history cannot be comprehensible or 
instructive without a previous survey of the 
special conceptions systematised by formal econ- 
omics. But this is not all As formal economics* 
requires reference to facts iu order to procure 
appropriateness to its conceptions, so history 
requires reference to ideas in order to secure 
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coherence and systematisation in its presentation 
of facts. History is unavoidably coloured by the 
writer’s theories of causal relations. Narrative 
economics, which occupies a middle position be- 
tween formal and constructive economics, look- 
ing backwards, leads to modifications of the 
conceptions formulated by formal economics, 
and, looking forwards, becomes itself subject to 
modifications from constructive economics. One 
very important division of narrative economics 
is Mcmomu Statistics, Although the range and 
implication of the term statistics appear' to be 
very variously understood, yet we may at any 
rate regard statistics in the first instance as 
merely a descriptive-narrative department, deal- 
ing specially with numerical or quantitative 
results. The arrangement of such results in a 
coherent and instructive form requims not only 
logical and mathematical knowledge of a tech- 
nical kind, hut also special economic acquaint- 
ance with the action of industrial forces. The 
mere descriptive function of statistics is of course 
subordinate to its function of suggesting or 
verifying uniformities of cause and effect. 

The importance to the economist of a wide 
knowledge of the various forms of economic 
institutions and habits that have actually 
appeared at different times and places, cannot 
he exaggerated. Some would hold that this 
historical knowledge is no part of economic 
science proper ; others, that it practically 
exhausts the whole of the science. Since, how- 
ever, it is one of the functions of history to 
criticise theory, and one of the functions of 
theory to criticise history, it would seem that 
acquaintance with particular facts and under- 
standing of general laws are so intimately hound 
up, that there is as much need to protest against 
the exclusion of history from theory as against 
the exclusion of theory from history. The 
historian of industry requires training in eco- 
nomic reasoning, and the economic reasoner 
requires constant appeal to concrete facta. On 
these grounds narrative economics should be 
included as an introductory though necessary 
part of the whole of economic science. 

(/) Constructive jScoTWPiics. — ^The oen'tralaim 
of the science of political economy is the dis- 
covery and establishment of general truths 
relating to industrial life. The uniformities 
investigated may be divided on several different 
principles. Perhaps the most important dis- 
tinction is that previously alluded to between 
taws of induMrial development and Imvs of the 
statics and dynamics of industrial forces. The 
former department is a branch of the science of 
social evolution ; — the science which traces 
regularity in the tendencies according to which 
one stage of society is in the course of time 
supplanted by another. This study necessarily 
regards man and society as in some sense organ- 
ised wholes ; i.e, it recognises all sides of 
human and social nature as co-operating towards 


some end consciously or unconscioilsly pursued. 
Not only are comparisons instituted between 
different stages of the same developing com- 
munity, bnt also between any different com- 
munities that offer examples of different stages 
of development. On the other hand, the inter- 
actions between industrial forces present prob- 
lems of an entirely different kind. Here the 
general condition of the society to which the 
investigation relates is accepted as a datum, 
not accounted for as a result of development. 
Hence in this treatment, no elaborate analysis 
of the various sides of social life is necessary. 
Whether it he the play of competition or the 
vis inertioe of habit and custom, whether it be 
legalised serfdom or laiss&rfaire that is assumed 
as the dominant characteristic of the society, 
either hypothesis is taken merely as a starting 
point for further investigations. Associated 
with this distinction of scientific aim is the dis- 
tinction of scientific method. There is a natural 
alliance between laws of development and an 
inductive method based exclusively on experi- 
ence ; and a similar alliance between laws of 
interaction and a deductive method based 
mainly on calculation. Nevertheless there 
have been not a few writers who have treated 
evolution by highly a priori methods, while 
there have been many writers working with a 
fixed background of social conditions who have 
used the method of specific experience. In 
short, we have no right to identify the theo- 
rems of evolution with the inductive method, 
nor the theorems of dynamics with the deduc- 
tive method. There is another distinction, 
viz. that between aibstract and concrete econo- 
mics which is liable to be identified with the 
distinction between the deductive and the in- 
ductive methods. By an abstract treatment of 
economic problems, is meant one in which the 
forces in operation are fictitiously simplified for 
purposes of investigation or exposition. The 
deductive method necessarily begins with an 
abstract treatment ; but, in its complete form, 
qualifying conditions are gradually introduced 
which render the treatment approximately 
truthful to the real complexity of human life. 
The inductive method, on the other hand, 
begins with the complexities of actual economic 
conditions ; hut as it mounts up to higher and 
higher laws its statements become more and 
more general and, therefore, in a sense abstract. 
Pure induction starts ■with concrete detailed 
instances as its data, or premisses, and works^up 
from these to uniformities of increasing sim- 
plicity. Pure deduction starts with abstract 
elementary principles as its data or premisses, 
and works down from these to uniformities of 
increasing complexity. The former passes from 
statements of greater to those of less circum- 
stantiality ; the latter from statements of less 
to those of greater circumstantiality.^ Symbol- 
ically from such premisses as “ aZ> is pg, ac ia 
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p}\ he m qr*" intiueiioii infers Omt is p, 
h is f/, c is r %vhjk iiwluetitwi infers the ibnncr 
from tlio hitter. But no known writer has ever 
conftneti himself to the method either of pure 
induction or of pure deduction. Thoro are 
two ways in which the methods of induction 
and tltnluction mutually co-operate in science ; 
firstly, either method may be used to conlirm 
or refute the cmMushom of the other; and 
secondly, either method may he used to con- 
trol or determine the prewiism of the other. 
As to the former point, the term vcrifimimi is 
usually given to an a po$krion confirmation of 
a deductively inferred result ; and the terra ex- 
plamthn to an a priori confirmation of an 
inductively inferred result. “Whether the treat- 
ment of a question is to bo called inductive or 
deductive depends on the preponderanoo of 
intellectual labour involved. If this be chiotly 
devoted to the collection, description, and 
comparison of facts, the method would he 
characterised as inductive ; if to the considera- 
tion of alternative possibilities, the calculation 
of forces in combination, and the tracing out of 
chains of effects on general principles, then the 
method would be characterised as deductive, 
lu induction the writer relics mainly on the 
number and variety of the instances cited, and 
on the degree of circumstantiality with which 
each case can bo described in both its quantita- 
tive and its qualitative aspects. But hero the 
results cannot be safely applied except within 
a narrow range of experience. Hence. the 
need of a priori confirmation, which wiE often 
determine the limits of applicability of the 
empirically obtained uniformity. In deduc- 
tion, the writer relies on exactness in the state- 
ment of postulates, exhaustiveness in the sur- 
vey of alternative possibilities, and thorough- 
ness in the tracing cut of a chain of ellucts 
dependent on any postulated change. Bui here 
the result must be regarded as expressing only 
a tendency which may or may not bo realised in 
the actual complexities of life. Hence the need 
for an a posteriori confirmation, which will 
transform the statement of a mere tundcncy 
into one of realised fact. It should bo specially 
noted that the confinnation by one method of 
a result reacliod by the other does not usually 
amount to an imlepeudent establishment of it 
For the ex.amples brought forward to confirm 
an a priori deduction may often be few and 
incompletely analysed ; and the }>rinciplcs 
adduced in confinnation of an a posteriori induc- 
tion may often bo indutenuinato and incom- 
pletely synthesised. A method is to Im uharac- 
terisetl as inductive or as deductive, acconiing 
as the form in which facts are anaiysed, or that 
in wliioh principles are synfliesised, is the more 
logically cogent. We next examine how cither 
metliod is used in regulating the premisses of 
the other method. Tlic premis.scs of the deduc- 
tive argument are conclusions derived from 


olwervation, which may \m cither of a very 
general kind, or of a more .'’peeial kind applie- 
able to a given .state of .society and dependent 
on scientitic analy.'^is of economie |>lienuineim. 
Such premisses refer either to the action ol 
single isolateil foree.s, and thus Mipply major 
pivmi.sses or prineiph'.s ; or el.so to the particular 
conditions of the .socieiy under consideration, 
and thus afford minor premisses. Somewhat 
in the .same way as induction supplies premi^se3 
for deduction, so tlic results of de«iuction deter- 
mine the form assumed by the prerais.'teH of the 
inductive process. For in order to bring facts 
together to any purpose, it is nccesHury to know 
in general outline the agency of ecmittmie fou'es. 
The relation of cause and effeet does not involve 
merely or necessarily contiguity in ."pinv and 
time, neiieo the collector of facts need.s the 
guidance of theory in order that hln analytical 
descriptions may ineludo all that is relevant 
and exclude all that is irrelevant. 

(;/) Imluctive J/f'/Aotfe-— The imiuetivemethod 
rests on a collection, analy.sis, ami eomparismi 
of concrote instances, with the view of discover- 
ing, within the range of ohseiwatiou, uniformi- 
ties that may be extimded beyond that range. 
The instances are collected as they agree or 
differ in rospoei to some one oireumstiuice, 
which it is sought to connect causally with 
some other circumstance. There are thus two 
fundamental methods of induction, that of 
agreement and that of differmxe. Each of these 
methods assumes several subordinate forms, 
and these varieties of form, may bo combined .so 
as to increase the cogency of any infereiua*. 
In the method of dilforence, wo infer with 
respect to somo circumstance in which the com- 
pared instances differ fmm mio another ; in I lie 
method of agreement, witli re.spcet to .some 
circumstance in which the ctunpaivd instauccg 
ayree with one another. In Iho mctlu-d of 
difference it is e.sscntial that the iu.sfaucc.s com- 
pared .slull ivjree witli one ,‘inufhcr ns clo.soly as 
po.ssihle in all circum.sfanecs not known ffi be 
irrelovant ; in the method of agreement, that 
they shall differ from one another as far as 
po.s.siblo in all .such e.innimstanccs. Exprc‘-'<ing 
the methods symbnlieally. in eompariiig inst* 
ance.s AB and A(J, when the eondndim iidates 
to A, we are employing' the metlunl of agree- 
ment, when to Bor 0, tlm method of diHercnec. 
For example, if we compare two eoimtri® 
resembling one another only in tlie fact that 
both have adopfeil a policy of free trade [A], 
ami infer that i!u‘ir prosperity is due to this 
policy, wo are employing the methw! of ngree- 
munt If wo compare two countries dllfering 
from ono another only in the fact that one has 
adopted free tnule [Bj and the othc‘r prutectbii 
[C], ami infer that the .superior or inferior pros- 
perity of one is <lue to this diffenmeo of policy, 
wcure employing the mcthoii of difference. It 
should lie pointed out that the fimctioiis of the 
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two inctliods are not precisely identical. The 
juetliod of diiiorence proves — not that tlio dif- 
ierential circumstance would in all cases ho 
eilicieiit — hut only when conjoined with the 
accompanying circumstances of the case. By 
this method alone it is iinpossihle to discover 
how many of these accompanying circumstances 
were part-agents in producing the e fleet ob- 
served. It is therefore impossible to determine 
the range over which the causal relation may 
be extended. In order to gcncroblise with 
respect to any one circumstance, wo require 
the method of agrccmejit, by wliich all other 
circumstances are shown to be irrelevant. Thus, 
if wo can iind a suiliciently varied group of strik- 
iiigly prosperous communities, agreeing with one 
another only in the adoption of Feeb Teade, 
we have evidence that free trade %c7ider any 
circumstances will lead to prosperity. Causal 
connection in any single instance can only be 
]>roved by the method of dilferenco, while a 
generalisation or unilbrniity can only be estab- 
lished by the method of agreement. Tlie 
latter method determines, within certain limits 
of probability, the rango over which we may 
extend any causal connection otherwise estab- 
lished. The explanation of this contrast is 
as follows : The law of causation tells us that 
total agreement between the causes operative in 
two instances would ensure total agreement be- 
tween their ollects ; and conversely. Hence, if 
there is ti pertiul dljf'crcnce between the eflccts 
in two instances, there must always bo at least 
a partial cUjfimence between the causes ; and 
conversely. This jtrinciplo is that upon which 
the method of ditlerenco rests. On the other 
hand, it is not in general true that a partial 
agreement between the effects manifested in two 
instances would ensure oven a partial agreement 
between their causes ; and conversely. The 
method of agreement is, therefore, not absolutely 
reliable, since it depends on a principle which 
is not universally and without qualification 
valid. The two methods of agreement and 
of difference are necessary to supplement one 
another ; the latter being required to establish 
mmil connection in a single instance and the 
former to eshiblish uniformity of connection. 

Since, however, we can seldom fulfil the 
reipnrcments of oitlier of the two methods, we 
must practically have recourse to the jomt 
method. Hero wo collect two sets of instances 
— one circumstance that is present in every 
in.stanco of the first set being absent, or other- 
wise modified, in every instance of the second 
set. The more closely any pair of instances 
taken from the two sots agree, the more nearly 
we approach the requirements of the method of 
difference ; and the more the instances in each 
set vary anjong themselves, the more nearly wo 
ai)proach the requirements of the method of 
agreement. 

So far, in analysing the above methods, 


reference has been made to circumstances as 
simply present or alsent. But the most import- 
ant applications of induction are — not to mere 
qualitaiim agreement or difference — but to 
quantitative agreement or difference. Precisely 
the same methods apply to quantitative varia- 
tions as to qualitative presence or absence, 
except that instead of taking only two instances, 
or two sets of instances of presence and absence 
respectively, we take any number of instances, 
or any number of sets of instances, in each of 
which a different magnitude of the variable 
quantity is presented. This method is called 
the nyefhod of concomitant vanations. If the 
instances taken agree in all respects except in 
the magnitude of the variable quantity, the 
method is a mere extension of the method of 
difference. But the case in which instances are 
arranged in groups^ according to the magnitude 
of the quantity present, is an extension of the 
joint method. This, in fact, constitutes the 
complete method of pure induction. Instances 
are aiTanged in separate heads, according to the 
various modifications of which some phenomenon 
is susceptible. Instances under each liead, 
agreeing in some particular modification, are 
chosen which shall differ as far as possible as 
regards other accompanying circumstances ; 
while instances under different heads are chosen 
which shall agree as closely as possible in re- 
gard to all other accompanying circumstances. 
When, from such a gi’oup of instances it is 
found that one variable quantity remains con- 
stant whenever another is constant, and differs 
when the other differs, we have the highest, 
purely empirical, ground for inferring causal 
connection between the two quantities. 

The complete method of pfPi'e induction not 
only assigns causal connection between two 
plienomena on the ground of the concomitance 
of their quantitative variations, but it further 
determines^ the Im according to which the 
variations in the one jihenomenon follow varia- 
tions in the other. Thus, if the method could 
be applied to economic data, not only would it 
establish a causal relation, say, between the 
price of corn and the marriage -rate, but it 
would determine the one quantity as a function 
of the other. Similarly, in connecting the price 
of corn with tlio amount supplied. To elicit, 
from a number of arithmetical data, the most 
probable law of variation involves special mathe- 
matical and logical canons, for which the articles 
on Statistics ; Least SquaeBs, Method or ; 
Aveeagb, etc., should be consulted. 

Theoretically, the chief difficulty of applying 
pure inductive methods to economic phenomena 
is owing to the composition of causes. An effect 
in the economic world is invariably due — ^not 
to one kind of cause— but to the co-operation 
and interaction of a number of different causes, 
wliich all contribute to determine the actual 
phase or degi’ee manifested in the effect. Hence, 
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by mere observation, it is impossible to detect 
tlie underlying agreement in different instances 
of the effect of any one cause, — the effect due 
to tliis one cause being modified through inter- 
mixture with the effects due to others, In- 
stanoea compared according to the method of 
difference we not, however, in the same way 
vitiated by the action of the composition of 
causes. If the force operative in two instances, 
otherwise similar, differs in kind or intensity 
in the two instances, then any observable dif- 
ference in the effect may be ascribed to this 
difference in the cause, although other forces 
may be operating in conjunction with that 
observed. A special variety of the method of 
difference applied to cases of composition of 
causes, is called the 'inethod of residues. This 
method is partly of an a priori and deductive 
character. It applies to cases in which the 
effects of all hut one of the causes in operation 
are known, both as regards number and magni- 
tude. If then, the actually produced effect is 
compared with that which would have been 
produced by the composition of the causes whose 
effects are known, the difference will determine 
the amount due to the cause in question. A 
simple example in economics of the method of 
residues is supplied by examining the rates of 
exchange of .foreign bills. If the rate of dis- 
count current at the time is known on a priori 
or independent grounds, then a comparison be- 
tween the exchange and the rate of discount 
.will determine how much of the effect is to he 
put down to the temporary inequality of mutual 
indebtedness between the countries. 

(/t) De&udive Methods. — The character of the 
results reached by the deductive method will 
depend ‘mainly upon the nature of the data or 
postulates which are assumed as premisses. It 
would not be possible to enumerate all the 
assumptions that have been made by different 
economists and for different purposes, but there 
are some half dozen which may bo taken as 
typical and almost universally applied. Of 
these six data, two belong to each of the 
divisions, pliysical, psychological, and social. 
(1) The two pliysical or natural laws presupposed 
are the law of Diminishing Eetukns, which 
arises from the necessity of having recourse to 
inferior agents of production, or to their use 
under less advantageous circumstances ; and 
the law of Inceeasing Eetukns which results 
from the increased possibilities of industrial 
organisation under extension of supply. Both 
these laws represent tendencies ascertained by 
oi-ilinary observation, wdiich work in opposite 
directions. Hence more exact knowledge as to 
the magnitude of the forces iu particular circum- 
staucos has to bo supplied by further detailed 
observation, (2) The two psychological data 
are general expressions of the nature of Demanu 
and of SurPEY, so far as these depend on the 
characters of individuals. The law of demand 


is to the effect that the utility afforded by any 
increment of any kind of desir&l objvi!t dim- 
inishes with increase of the amount possessed: 
the law of supply is to the effect that ovetj^ one 
tries to procure material well-being with the 
least possible sacrifice. These assumptions are 
common to almost all economic reastmings of a 
deductive type, though they are not always 
explicitly formulated. Here, as in the case of 
the physical presuppositions, further detailed 
observation is required to determine the precise 
degree in which these psychological forces act 
under any circumstances. In particular, the 
law of supply requires to be made more definite 
by an estimate of the influences of habit, inertia, 
ignorance, or custom, which materially affect 
its application. (3) The two sociological data 
relate to the conditions of freedom and restraint 
under which the economic activities of a com- 
munity take place. Speaking generally, it is 
assumed on the one hand that individual action 
is controlled by certain legalised institutions 
with regard to property, and, on the other 
hand, that individuals are foee to act according 
to their own will within certain limits. A 
similar remark applies here, as before, namely 
that the precise degree of freedom or of 
restraint, operative under any circumstanoes, 
has to be determined by specific observation. 
In analysing the postulates of deductive econo- 
mics, reference is generally made to compeHtim ; 
but under this term a good many ambiguities 
are concealed. Competition is sometimes used 
to exclude any form of combination; but 
abstract economics does not exclude any form 
of combination which individuals may find it 
to their interest to enter into. Again, com- 
petition sometimes implies merely legislative 
freedom for every one to act for his own interest ; 
hut at other times it implies that equal re- 
munerations are secured for equal services. 
How this latter depends on the ejediveness, 
not on the mere freedom, of competition. 
Again, freedom of competition may imply 
the absence — not merely of governmental 
interference — but also of all sentiments, habits, 
or dispositions which might check the active 
pursuit on the part of every one of his own 
interests. There is a distinction between the 
restraints imposed by the social and legal 
environments and those due to psychological 
and individual character. Now, with respect 
to all these and similar presuppositions of 
deductive economics, considerable diflerence of 
opinion has arisen as to their validity or inqwrt 
Some writers hold that they are of universal 
application, though, of course, requiring further 
determination by specific observations of par- 
ticular communities (ep. Jevons, ^*Tho Future 
of Political Economy,*' ForlnigMl^ Mview, 
vol. xxvi p. 025). Others hold that they 
express tendencies only which are liable to be 
counteracted by various forces of a secondary 
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kind (cp. Mill, Cairnes, etc.). Others, again, 
hold that the postulates of economics relate to 
societies within a narrowly limited range, viz. 
'thos<5 which have reached the most highly 
developed and complicated form of industrial 
or^nisaiion (cp. Bagehot, JBconomia Studies, 
pp. 19, 20). Lastly, some have held that the 
premisses of deductive economics are absolute 
fictions, applicable to no society of individuals 
that has existed or ever could exist (cp. P. 
Harrison, Cliffe Leslie). The truth is that, 
without further modification, few of the conclu- 
sions of deductive economics can be applied to 
the explanation or regulation of concrete cir- 
cumstances ; but that the method is necessary 
for controlling and guiding inductive observa- 
tion. Moreover, the different postulates of 
deductive economics have different values in 
relation to different classes of phenomena. In 
some cases many more qualifications are needed 
than in others. These qualifications suggested 
by inductive observation can often be intro- 
duced into the deductive process itself. But, 
in any case, the limits of validity of deductively 
reached results must be examined by com- 
parisons with experience ; and in this consists 
the importance of deduction, checked, tested, 
and confirmed by induction. 

{{) GrUicism and Combination of Methods. In 
political economy induction alone is inadequate 
for the following reasons : (1) There is hardly 
any scope for experiment, whereby the effect of 
a single cause coming suddenly into operation 
in the midst of an unchanging environment 
could be observed- (2) The cause of any effect 
consists always of a conjunction of 'a large and 
intricate number of conditions which cannot be 
measured or empirically observed in separation. 
(8) The effects produced are often at first 
inappreciable ; and cannot in any case be looked 
for until long after the first introduction of the 
cause. (4) Hence the effects are continually 
liable to be modified and interfered with by other 
co-operating or conflicting agencies, which come 
into operation after the special cause under 
investigation. On the other hand, dedudion 
alone is 'inadequate for the following reasons : 
(1) The data or first principles of the science 
cannot be ascertained with quantitative exact- 
ness. (2) The character of the objects to which 
the science applies is liable to fundamental 
changes, so that there is no permanent basis 
upon which calculation can rely. (8) Even in 
a stationary society, the kind and degree of 
qualifying circumstances that modify the results 
cannot be known a priori. (4) No principle is 
known, like the parallelogram of forces in 
pliysics, according to which the eifects of various 
forces in combination can be calculated. 

In face of these obstacles to cogent inference 
by either the inductive or the deductive method, 
the fact that so much has been written in 
political economy which professes to employ 


one or other of these methods requires explana- 
tion. The answer is to be found in the con- 
sideration that much of what has been written 
comes rather under the descriptive than under 
the constructive head. Much of what is called 
deductive economics concerns itself with the 
preliminary process of clearing np misconcep- 
tions and presenting alternative possibilities in 
an exliaustively systematic form. So far as 
inferences have been worked out, they have 
merely made explicit what is involved in the 
postulates assumed at the outset, by carrying 
them to their inevitable consequences. This 
work of clearing up ideas, in so complicated 
a subject as that of the interaction of industrial 
forces, is so difficult, that no amount of care 
and ixouble is thrown away in attempting to 
execute it efficiently. On the other hand, 
much of so-called inductive economics is con- 
cerned with the process of enlarging one's yiews 
of the varied forms in which economic life has 
been manifested from time to time, and of 
presenting problems from experience for theory 
to solve. So far as inference has been here 
introduced, it has consisted mainly in propound- 
ing a mere suggestion that, where agreements or 
differences have been observed, there is probably 
some causal connection which theory is required 
to explain. Such work is also extremely useful. 
What can alone be called constructive economics 
— involving genuine inference from the known 
or postulated to the unknown — ^has actually 
involved the co-operation of deduction and 
induction. Here, again, there is room for 
workers of opposite tastes and abilities, for we 
may still distinguish a method that is pre- 
dominantly inductive but aided by deduction 
from one that is predominantly deductive but 
aided by induction. In the former, the facts 
of history are collected and prepared in the 
light of general theory, and an explanation of 
their connections is sought for on universal 
a priori principles. In the latter, the principles 
assumed are chosen on the ground of general 
conformity with experience, and a verification 
of the conclusions inferred is sought for in 
specific experience. So far as inductive gener- 
alisation fails to receive confirmation from 
indubitable general principles, it is led induc- 
tively to examine its facts more comprehensively. 
And so far as deductive calculation fails to 
receive confirmation from indubitable particular 
experiences, it is led deductively to apply its 
principles more concretely. Thus each method 
may learn from the results of the other without 
losing its own distinguishing characteristics. ' 

[The English works in which the subject has 
been exhaustively treated are J. N. Keynes, Scope 
and Method of PoliiicaZ Economy, and J. B. 
Cairnes, Cha/racter and Logical Method of Political 
Econemy. But almost all systematic writers on 
political economy have dealt more or less incident- 
aJly with the question of method. Without pro- 
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fetjsiiig to sup|>ly m. exhaustive bibliography, the 
following important works may bo luoutionod 
W. J. Ashley, Mglkh likimmuic JUstorg and 
27iCo;y,— W. Bagohot, McOMmic StudUs , — M. 
Block, La Scknm J^mjimiqm. — A. E. Cherbuliez, 
Pr^cds d& la Sahm Mcommiqite. — 0. Colm, 
{pmndlegung der M<Uimal8h>mmie^ — 1«. Oossa, 
C/aWe to the Studg qf Political Economy , — 
€. F. Bnnbax, “ Eeaction in Political Economy ” 
{QmrUrly Jo imuzl of Economics, October 1886). — 
B. Hildebrand, **I)ie gegenwErtige Anfgabo dcr 
Wissenschaft der NationalUkonomio ” (article iu 
JahrbUcher /iSr EationodOkonomie und Staiisiil\ 
vol. i, 1863).--J. K. Ingram, Eistory of PoUiictd 
Economy. — W. S. J evons, “ The Future of Political 
Economy’* {Fortnightly Review, November 1876), 
and The Theory of Political Economy. — K. Knios, 
Die poliiische Oehmomie vom • Etandpmikte der 
gescMchtlichen Ifethodc.—T. E. Glitle Leslie, 
Esmjs in Political and Moral Philosophn . — 
B\ List, The National System of Political Economy. 
— T. E. Malthus, Definitions in Political PJeonomy. 
— (Also J. Bonar, Malthvs and his IFbrfc). — 
A. Marshall, Principles of Economics; Present 
Position of Economios. — C. Monger, Untersuchnn- 
ijom 'liber die Methode der social'wisscnsckaften 
md der poUtischm Ochonomie insbesond&re, and 
Die JrrthiimeT des Ilisturismiis in der deuischen 
NationalUkonomie, — J. S. Mill, Essays on some 
imsettkd qxiestions of Political Economy, and 
Logic, bk. vi. — ^W. Reseller, Principles of Political 
Economy. —'E,. Sax, Wesen nnd Aufgalcn der 
Nationalokonomie . — H. von Scheel, “Die politische 
Oekonomie als Wissenschaft ” (Schbnberg’s Hand- 
buck, vol. i.). — G. Schnioller, Zur Litieraturge' 
schichte der Stoats und Soxialwissenschaftm . — 
G. Sohbnberg, “Die Volkswirtbschaft” (Sohchi- 
berg’s Eandbuch, vol. i.),— N. W. Senior, Political 
Eco'iMy, and Introductory Lectures before the 
University of Oxford. — H. Sidgwick, Principles 
if Political Economy, and Scope and Mdhod of 
Political Economy. —G. Supino, E wltodo in- 
duttivo neW econermia politica , — “Science Econ- 
omic Discussion” {The Science Company, New 
York, 1886). — ^A. Wagner, “Grnndlagen der 
Volkswirthschaft” {Eandhnch der politischen 
Oekonomie, vol. i.).] w. jb, j. 

METflUEN TREATY. Portugal had been 
closely allied with England since the marriage 
of Charles II. with Catharine of Braganxa (1661) 
and the recognition of Portuguese independence 
(1668) to which English arms and diplomacy 
had essentially contributed. But wlien the 
groat question of the Sjianish succession was 
raised iu 1700, Pedro I. of Portugal was induced 
by Franco to acknowledge the Bourbon claimant, 
Philiji V. It was a notable success for the 
Grand Alliance when, in 1703, Portugal deserted 
the Bourbon cause and joined in the war as a 
partisan of the Archduke Charles. In the 
negotiations which led to this change of sides 
a prominent part was taken by John Methuen, 
the English envoy at Lisbon. Methuen now 
seized the opportunity to seewe commercial 
advantages for England by reopening the Portu- 
guese market to Kngiihii wool, which had been 


! excluded from that country since 1680 in the 
hope of encouraging native agriculture and 
manufactures. On 27tb Deecinlter 1703, he 
succeeded in concluding the brief but fafiuuis 
treaty which has immorialiscd his name. It 
consists of two simple and straightforward 
articles: British woollen manufactures are to 
bo admitted into Portugal on the sntnc terms 
as before the prohibition, provided that Pertu- 
guese wines shall pay in Groat Britain a duty 
one-third less than that charged upon wines 
from France. F'or more than seventy years 
this treaty was consistently observetl, with the 
result that the cultivation of the vine was vastly 
extended in Portugal, and that in England 
port superseded burgundy as the onlinary wine 
drunk by the gentry. The treaty was regarded 
as specially advantageous to England, because 
a largo portion of our exports \vc‘re paid f.ir iu 
the gold which Portugal derived from Bra;.il. 
Hence the mercantilists reckoned that the 
balance of our trade with Portugal was mure 
favourable than that of trade with any otluT 
country. This contention led Adam Smith to 
make a special attack upon the Methuen Treaty, 
which ho condemned on three grounds: (i) 
British capital could have found more advan- 
tageous employments than the Portupese tmde 
into which it was artiiicially attracted; (2) 
we gave diffoi’ential advaatagos to Portuguese 
wines, while Portugal promised none to English 
woollens ; (8) England was forced to undertake 
the burdensome task of defending a very weak 
ally against Spain and France. It is undoubtedly 
true that the disadvantage at which French 
wines were placed in the British market con- 
tributed to strengtlien and prolong the hostile 
feelings between Franco and England during 
the 18th century. 

The first blow to the Methuen Treaty was 
dealt by the great Portuguese miui.ster, Pumbal 
The market for British goods was rcstrictetl by 
sumptuary laws and by the systemalio protec- 
tion of native industry. In 1767 it was 
re,ckone(l that our c.vports to Portugal had 
fallen from £1,500,000 to £735,000, and that 
the balance of the precious metals had sunk to 
£105,000. The dissatisfactian thus created 
facilitated Pitt’s negotiations with France, and 
art. 6 of the. famous commereial treaty of 178t$ 
stipulated that “the wines of France, imported 
directly from that country, shall pay no higher 
duties in Great Britain than those now paid by 
the wines of Portugal” This was a virtual 
abrogation of the ^Methuen Treaty, but the 
aubsoqiicnt outbreak of the long wars with the 
French republic and empire prevented the new 
agreement from being fully carried out. During 
the w'ar, PortugucHc wiue.s |aiid ils. Id. a gallon 
and French wines 13s. Od., and thus port 
retained its ascendency over burgundy and 
eluna during the early part of tlie proseiit 
century. In 1825 tlio duties were reduced, 
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blit the same proportion was retained, and it 
was not till 1832 that Lord Altliorpe, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, carried the equalisa- 
tion of duties upon foreign wines at 5s* 6d. per 
gallon. In 1836 Portugal formally released 
England from the obligations of the Methuen 
Treaty.^ 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of JfationSj hk. iv, 
ch. 6. — Maepherson, Annals of Commerce, vol. ii, 
— Iieone Levi, History of British Commerce.'] 

METRIC SYSTEM— England. The action 
of England in respect to the metric system of 
weights and measures has been characterised 
by precisely the same slowness and vacillation 
as has been described under the heading of 
Decimal System in relation to coinage. Had 
it not been taken up, with more or less 
of zeal and perseverance, by various private 
individuals in the last hundred years, no 
English government or its executive would 
have so much as given it a thought. Space 
compels us to do no more than briefly refer to 
what was done during the second half of the 
pinetoonth century. Entirely through private 
agitation, and mainly through that of the 
^Metric Association, founded in London by some 
few leading men of science and business, a 
parliamentary committee was named in 1862 
for the consideration of suggested reforms in 
our system of weights and measures. They 
reconimendod, with unanimity, a cautious but 
steady introduction of the metric system, and 
its legalisation, but not compulsorily until 
sanctioned by the general conviction of the 
public, and that a department of tho board of 
, trade should undortake tho care and verification 
oi the standards under the new system, and 
spread the knowledge of it in government 
departments and among the people, and use 
it alon^ido the present system in levying 
customs duties and in government contracts. 
It was also to be made one of tho subjects for 
examination in competitions for entering the 
civil service. The gramme was to be used as 
a weight for foreign letters and books at the 
post-office. The metric system was to he 
taught in all schools receiving grants of public 
money. The recommendation of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress, as to its use in 
our public statistics, was adopted ; this was 
that its use should be allowed in private parlia- 
mentary bills, and metric and imperial measures 
"exclusively used until the former came to he 
generally adopted. A hill was introduced into 
parliament to make the chief of these recom- 

I Contemporary opinion differed as to the effect of 
tiie impost. 

“Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Good was ins mutton and his claret good. 

‘ Let liim drink port,’ the Englisli statesman cried. 

He drank the poison and his spirit died." 

Contra - 

“ Drink the port ; the claret's dear, Erskine, Erskme. 

Ye'll get fou oii't, never fear, my jo Erskine." 


mendations compulsory at a datf to be fixed, 
say at end of three or more years. In com- 
mittee the government objected to the com- 
pulsory provision, and substituted a permissive 
bill which was agreed to, and became the 
Metric Act” oflS64. In 1868 a hill, after- 
wards abandoned, was brouglit in to introduce 
tho metric system by compulsion, after a period 
to be inserted by government. In 1871 a bill 
with tho same object was introduced, hut Mr. 
J. B. Smith, thou member for Stockiiort, who 
had long laboured with the Metric Association 
in discussing and arranging tho terms of this 
bill, was defeated on a second reading by a 
majority of five. In the last quarter of tho 
century, mainly arising from the decease of 
some of the most active and influential members 
of the Metric Association, and partly from tho 
few survivors being tired of the apathy of the 
general public on this question, there arose a 
certain positive reti’ogi'easion in the interest 
taken in it. At the close of the century a 
new body, under the revived name of the 
Decimal Association, again took it up, and 
a parliamentary committee, after resuming 
the task of taking evidence, reported almost 
unanimously in favour of legalising the metric 
weights and measures immediately, and of 
making their use obligatory at the end of two 
years, with provision for teaching the system 
in the meanwhile in every public school as 
a necessary and integral part of arithmetic. 
It would be a welcome sign of progress, if, 
in tho public advantages expected to accrue 
from tho recently elected strong government 
and executive, these recommendations were 
allowed to result in a complete reform. This 
ought, however, in our opinion, to be extended 
also to coinage, as if so important a step in the 
commercial and daily life, and in the education 
of the people, ho once taken, it should not be 
in a piecemeal, but in a complete manner. The 
precedents of other European countries should 
be kept in view. They have not feared the 
change, but, greatly to their advantage, have 
successfully carried it through. f. h. 

METRIC SYSTEM (FiiANOE, etc.), the system 
of weights and measures established in France 
by the law of 18 germinal, year III. (17th Marcli 
1796), and since adopted by a great number of 
other countries. The idea of a scientific basis 
for a standard from which all weights and 
measures could be derived had been put forward 
a century earlier by the astronomer Picard. The 
unit he proposed for his standard was the length 
of a pendulum, beating one second at the sea-level 
at forty-five degrees of latitude. No uniform 
system of weights and measures then existed in 
France, and although the toise, and the li'cre, 
were common expressions, the length of the one, 
and the weight of the other varied in the 
different provinces, and even between towns of 
the same province. A general reform of the 
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variotis systems was om of tlis desiderata con- ! 
tained in several of tlw “cahiers" submitted to 
tbe Gimmm wbicli preceded the revolu- 
tion of 1789, and the subject was taken up 
by the constituent assembly on a proposal by 
Talleyrand. By a royal decree of the 8th of 
May 1790, the king of England was to bo 
invited to appoint a commission of savants to 
meet one of French academicians, and determine 
the length of the pendulum, as proposed by 
Hoard. Political events prevented the execution 
of this project, hut the French academy of 
sciences named a committee formed of Borda, 
Lagrange, Laplace, Mongo, and Condorcot, to 
carry out the work. That body, however, set 
aside Picard’s plan of the length of a pendulum 
as the basis of the new system, as well as a 
proposal to take a fraction of the length of the 
equator, and adopted as tlie initial measure, to 
be called the m^jtro, the ten millionth part of a 
quarter of the terrestrial meridian, with decimal 
multiples and divisions. There, however, 
remained to determine the length of the quad- 
rants. Many savants had, during the century, 
taken measurements of parts of the meridian, 
but the results differed considerably. Picard 
fixed the length of the demee at 67,060 toises 
of six feet. Some astronomers put the degree as 
high as 57,422 toises, others as low as 66,760, 
Fresh surveys were ordered, and Belambre and 
M4ohain were charged in 1792 to measure the 
arc of the meridian between Dunkirk and Mont 
Jouy near Barcelona. Those limits were selected 
as being at about equal distances, the one from 
the north pole, the other from the equator, 
each extremity^ being at the sea level. The 
result of their labours, which spread over a 
period of seven years, was to fix the distance 
from the poles to the equator at 6,130,740 
.toises, a ten millionth part of which was taken 
as the standard mfetre. The length of the 
degree according to their calculation was 57,008 
toises, differing but slightly from the 67,060 
toises obtained by Picard more than a century 
earlier, A committee of weights and measures 
was then appointed to complete the work, by 
composing a system of weights and measures 
based on the metre, with decimal multiples and 
divisions. To indicate the multiples the Greek 
prefixes, deca ten, hecto a hundred, Mlo a 
thousand, and myria ten thousand, were 
adopted ; and for the divisions, the Latin, 
deci a tenth, ce7Ui a hundredth, milli a 
thousandth. A ddca^nHre is consequently a 
lineal measure of ten miti’es, a didmhtre a tenth 
of a m^re, a Hlometre^ the ordinary measure of 
road distances, one thousand metres, a milli- 
metre a thousandth of a metre. Other measures 
and weights are derived from the* metre. For 
surface measurement the unity is the square of 
a m^tre on each side ; with the multiples square 
decametre, having sides of ten metres, and the 
divisions of a square decimetre, or sides of one 


tenth of a metre, etc. For land inmuromeat, 
the sipmre decamfetre, containing 100 square 
metres, is called an arc, and 100 ares, or 10,000 
square mMres, an hectare. For solids , the 
principal mctisure is the cubic metro of a S(juare 
mMre on each of the six faces, the same bulk of 
water forming the ton weight of liquids. I’lie 
litre is a thousandth part of the ton, or a 
moasm’o having a tenth of a mkre, or ten 
centimMros on each face. The weight unit is 
also derived from the measurement of liquids, 
a cubic centimUro, or cube of one hundredth of 
a mtoc on each face of distilled water, at the 
temperature of gimtest density, forming the 
gramme; a thousand grammes make the kih\- 
gramme^ or French double pound, %vhich is the 
principal commercial unity of weight. The 
division of the mhtte and the gramme into one 
thousandth parts, the miUimMre and the 
milligramme, permits calculations of great nicety, 
and those weights and measures are now 
commonly employed in the sciences and indus- 
trial arts in countries which have not adopted 
the metric system generally. 

Comparative tables of tbe English equivalent^ 
of the French weights and measures are to be 
found in most books of arithmetic and works 
of reference, and it will suffice here to st|ite 
that the mto is 39*870 inches, or 1*093 
yards ; the litre, 61*027 cubic inches, or 1*760 
pints j the hectolitre, 2*761 bushels ; the gramme, 
16*432 grains ; the kilogramme, 82*160 ounces 
troy, or 2*204 pounds avoirdupois j the square 
mto, 10*764 square feet; the hectoliti'e, dry 
measure, 2*761 bushels ; the kilolitre, or ton 
measurement 35 ’3 16 cubic feet. Conversely 
the English inch is 0*026 metres; the yard, 
0*914 metres ; the mile, 1609*31 metres ,* tbe 
square yard, 0*836 square mtes ; the acre, 
0*404 hectares ; tbe pint, 0*567 litres; tbe 
gaEon, 4*643 litres ; the bushel, 36*347 litres ; 
the grain, 6*479 centigrammes ; the ounce avoir- 
dupois, 28*349 grammes; the pound, 453*592 
grammes; the cwt., 50*802 kilogrammes. In 
the above equivalents decimal figures beyond 
three in number are omitted. 

The metric system was definitely constituted 
by a law of the 10th December 1799, and 
became compulsory from Movembfer 1801, but 
did not apply to the currency. Tbe famous law 
of the 7tli Germinal year xi. (28th March 1803), 
however, established the monetary system on 
its present bases, the weight of the coin being 
fixed in grammes with decimal subdivisions of 
the franc into decimes and centimes, or tenths 
and hundredths of the franc. The now system 
had to contend with old habits and prejudice. 
The population continued to employ old names 
adapted to divisions of the new weights and 
measures, such as a foot of a third of the metre, 
an aune or ell of 1 *20 metres, a pound of 500 
grammes, an arpent or acre of two-fiftlxs of an 
hectare, etc., and those infractions of tlie law 
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were tolerated by successive governments until 
a law was passed in 1837, interdicting, from the 
1st January 1840, under severe penalties, the 
use any other weights and measures than 
those of the metric system. The principal 
exceptions to the use of the metric or decimal 
system in France, are in the divisions of time, 
and tlie measurement of angles, for which the 
old numeration is preserved, and all attempts 
to bring those quantities into concordance with 
the system have been abandoned. Absolute 
j>erfection is difficult, and fhe original idea of 
taking for the standard a certain and incon- 
testable lineal measure has not been completely 
realised. Since the first m^tre was cast in 
platinum, and deposited at the archives in an 
iron safe, secured with four locks, other measure- 
ments of the meridian have been taken, and 
have proved that the real length of the quadrant 
is 5,131,180 ioises, or 440 more than obtained 
by Delambre and Mechain. The latter of those 
savants is said to have himself discovered an error 
in his calculations, but did not dare, to reveal it 
for fear of raising doubts on all the work of the 
commission. The m^itre has remained as first 
established, in spite of that imperfection. 

An international convention met in Paris in 
1875, hnd decided on the fonnation of a per- 
manent bureau of metric weights and measures. 
The countries represented wore France, Belgium, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Sweden and Norway, 
(lermany, Austria, Switzerland, ^ Denmark, 
Ilussia, Turkey, the United States of America, 
Argentina, Peru, and Yenezucla, England did 
not send any delegate, but gave her adhesion 
in 1884, and some other states, including Japan, 
have since joined in. The international bureau 
is established in a government building, in the 
park of St Cloud, with a permanent staff 
charged to make and provide prototypes of the 
m^tre and the kilogramme, the expense being 
borne in common. Besides the original m^tre, 
preserved at the Paris archives, exact repro- 
ductions are also deposited at the Observatory, 
and the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 
The international prototypes are made of 90 
parts of platinum, and 10 of iridium, and have 
a length of 102 centimetres, the m^tre being 
marked by indented lines at one centimto 
from each end. Most of the states above named 
have adopted entirely the metric system, others, 
including England, have legalised it, while a 
third class of states have decimal monies, 
weights, and measures, not concording with the 
metric system, but which are a step towards it, 
and will facilitate a future adhesion to it. The 
merits of the system as a whole are so universally 
admitted that they do not require to be demon- 
strated. 

rp. Leyssenne, TraiU d'Anthmitique. — Larousse, 
Grand Metionnaire du xiaf. Sikle (s.v.) — Duver- 
gier, Collection des Lois et Diorets de^uis 1788.] 
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METEOPOLIS, Management* OF (see also 
Companies, City op London). For purposes 
of local government London is divided into 
two distinct areas, the County of the City of 
London and, outside the City Boundary, the 
County of London, the two together forming 
the Administrative County of London. The 
former comprises the area within the old city 
walls, and some districts near, in all some 673 
acres, about one square mile, with a popula- 
tion by day (1911) of 364,061 and by night 
1 9, 657. The corporation of the City of London 
consists of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens 
of the City of London. The elective bodies 
are the liverymen, and the ratepayers. The 
Livehy are the freemen of the city companies 
or gilds, which are now (1912) 77 in number, 
and have 8667 liverymen entitled to vote 
in common hall. The ratings are 12,747 
in number, giving 31,680 municipal voters, 
the total assossmoiit being £6,672,277. The 
aldermen, 26 in number — one for each ward, 
—are chosen by the ratepayers, and hold office 
for life. The alderman for the ward of Bridge 
Without is not elected by the ratepayers of 
that ward, but the seat, when vacant, is taken, 
generally by seniority, by one of the other 
aldermen, wdiose ward immediately elects 'a 
fresh representative. The ratepayers also elect 
common councilmen, varying from 4 to 16 for 
each ward, and amounting in all to 206, who 
hold office for one year only, the elections 
taking place annually on St. Thomas’s Day. 
The lord mayor, who must previously have 
served the office of sheriff, is chosen annually, 
on the 29th September, by the court of 
aldermen, from two members of tlieh own 
body selected on the same day by the livery- 
men in common hall. Both the selection of 
the livery and the choice of the aldermen 
usually fall upon the next in seniority. The 
two sheriffs are also elected by the livei*y. 
From the time of Henry I. the livery 
possessed the right to elect both the city 
sheriff and the sheriff of Middlesex, but by 
the Local Government Act of 1888 the last- 
named right was withdrawn, and the citizens 
now elect two sheriffs for the city. 

The corporation has complete and exclusive 
powers of .-local government throughout its 
own area. It maintains and controls its own 
police, and administers justice at the Guild 
Hall and Mansion House. It appoints judges 
to hold courts of assize for criminal cases at 
the Old Bailey— the aldermen being justices 
of that court, and throughout the city, and 
having, besides, special powers enabling any of 
them to do alone any act which in any other 
place requires the presence of two justices of 
the peace. The court of aldermen holds 
licensing sessions for the city, It also ap- 
points judges for the trial of civil causes in 
the City of London Court, and the Mayor’s 
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('uim, the latter luiviiig exclunive jtimdietum 
ill a variety of cattnes arising out of city 
euslonw, and also In eaiwea in «{uity, if aris- 
ing entirety witliiii the city. The court of 
aklermeu holds Hcparato meetings for its a|K*dal 
duties, but for administrative purposes the 
aldermen sit in common council with the 
councillors, and have equal powers. 

Tho County of London comprises urban and 
suburban districts outside the city boundaries, 
extending for some nine or ten miles on every 
side. It covers soma 115*8 square miles, with 
a population (1901) of 4,509,349. This area 
was formerly without any joint adminlstratiou, 
its local goveniinent being in the hands of the 
vestries of the dilierent parishes. In IHrif) th<‘. 
met rojwUtaii board of works was. established, 
with powers for drainage, lighting, eh^aning, 
and general improvements, but by tii<^ Local 
Govennneiit Act (1888) this body was su]>er- 
seded by the London County Council, with 
pov’ers of government over the samo area under 
the title of the Administrative County of 
London. This body consists primarily of 118 
ooinusillors, oh'c.led by the cdectors of the 
parliamentary boroughs in the metropolis, tho 
number of csouneillors for ea(!h division being 
double tho number of members returned to 
parliament The councillors elect a number 
of ahlonuon, not exceeding onc-aixth of their 
own number. Prom this enlarged body they 
elect a chairman, a paid deputy, and a vice* 
chainnan. All the membora of the council sit 
together, and have equal powers. The coun- 
cillors hold office for three years, and retire all 
together. The aldermen hold office for six years, 
nine or ten of them retiring every three years. 
At present (1912) there are 116 conucillors 
including the chairman, and 19 aldermen. 

The rateable value of the Administrative 
County (1911) was £44,676,713 (£39,004,436 
for the County of London and £5,672,277 for 
the County of the City of London), including 
£40,937 in respect of the Inner and iiHfldle 
Temple, tho exact relations of which to either 
of the two counties have not been det<‘rmine<L 
Only tlie general county rate is levied by the 
council over tho whole of the Administrative 
County. There is in addition a special county 
rate levied only in the County. This latter 
rate (2*25d. in tho £ for 1910-11) relates to 
expenditure for asylums, housing of the working 
classes, industrial and reformatory schools, 
inebriate reformatories, minor county bridges, 
etc. The eouucirs debt, Olst March, 1911, was 
£84,372,410, including £10,474,341 advanced 
to other authorities and still outstanding. 

For judicial purposes the London County 
Council has power lo direct, with the. approval 
of the home secretary, the holding of (piarter 
sessions for the county of London, and has 
tho right to petition the crown to appoint 
a chairman therefor. The chiurman of the 


county council is a JiMict- of the j^eacc e.r 
ojleh. 

The shcritf <4f the eouniy «tf Lomlmi is 
appointed hv the crown in the ."amc wjfy as 
tlio shcrilfs of Middlesex and tUher eminlies. 

The .scheme mm* (191 2' operative fir the 
establishment of an Kdueation (’ommiltrc pr(»- 
vide.s tlmt it sliall consist of 50 membris ami 
inclndo (i.) the chairman, vice-chairman, and 
deputy. chainnan for tho time being nf the 
council, (ii.) 3.5 tneinher.s of fin* council, ami 
(iii.) 12 other pi’vson.s co-opted hv the coum*!!, 
of expcriejice in ctlncation and aequainlcd with 
the niaals of the various schools in London. « tf 
these 12 persons, at least live arc ti» be nonu>n. 

For general criminal juriMliet ion flic county 
of London is in the district of the rmiral 
Criminal Court: a district cotupri.sing 2»t9, MS 
acres, say 420 .s<piare miles, including the city, 
with a papulation (1901) of 6,ldl,66t. The 
Central Criminal Court hold.s quarter ses-siona 
and .sc.ssion.s every nuntth. For police jnrisdic- 
titui the county of Loudon is C(impri.sed, by act 
of 1829, in the Metropolitan Police Ihstrict, 
which (‘xtends ovt‘r a radius of 1 »5 niilc.s from 
Charing Cross, and covers 442,746 acres, ttr 6t>2 
square miles, tu>t including tho city, having a 
population (1911) of 7,233,306. Tho metropo- 
litan police an^ under tho direct contnd of parlia- 
ment, acting through a commissioner appointed 
by the homo secretary. The expenses are 
limited to the equivalent of a rate of 9cL, pro- 
posed (1912) to be raised to 1 ld..in the£, towards 
which grants e(piivaIont to a rate of 4(1. in the 
£ aro made out of the Imperial E.xohequcr. 

Many important matters relating to the 
health of the metropolis, such as lVv<‘r and 
small-pox hospitals, and the care of imbccih*s, 
aro under the control of tho mctiopolifan 
as 3 dum.s hoard, (uie-fuurth (18 out of 73) of 
whoso memhi'r.s are nomlimlcd by tin* lucal 
government hoard, the r«*maining 5.5 licing 
elected by tin* diilercnt boards of guar* Hans. 

The cumrol of the docks and the river 
Thames ladow Teddingtou is in tho hands 
of tho Pt>rt of London Authority, a body of 
28 mcmlH‘r.s, 18 bi'ing elected liy payt'w of 
dues, owners of rivt‘r-<*mn, and wharfingers, 4 
appointed Iw tin* London County Council, 2 by 
the City Curporution, 2 by the Hoard of Trade, 
1 by tin* Admiralty, 1 by the Trinity House. 

The, water-supply is controlled by the Metro- 
politan 5Vater Biiard (.let of 1902), which 
eomsists of 66 memhcr.s, of whom 14 are nomin- 
ated by the London (‘ouuty Conucil, and the 
remainder by iiiten'stcd mnnicipal bodies. 

The ve.stries of the diffi-rent parislies within 
tho emmty t«f London wen*, by tlie act of 1899, 
superseded ly bi»roiigh councils, to the number 
of 28, which consist each of a mayor and a 
certain miinher of councillors, not to exceed 60, 
who have power to elect aldermen not exceeding 
one-sixth of Urn nnmhcr. 
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The lieutenancy of London is in a 
commission named by tbe crown under tbe 
privy seal, and under act of 1673, and 
consisting of the members and cliief ofldcers of 
the corporation, but not all of the councillors, 
and other merchants and bankers of the city 
who are recommended by the lord mayor. 
The court of lieutenants has the same powers 
with regard to the reserve forces as the lords 
lieutenant of the counties. E. w. B. 

METZ NOBLAT. See De Metz-IToblat. 

MEUBLES. See Immeublbs. 

MEYNIEIJj MAD4.ME Mary (died in 1877) ; 
an Englishwoman by birth, married to a 
Frenchman, She became a widow after fifty 
years of wedded life, but continued to live in 
Franco. Highly cultivated and accomplished, 
she was one of the few women who have written 
on political economy, and she was highly suc- 
cessful in popularising the science. 

Her principal works are : Blunts d'iconemm 
politique, a statement in a series of dialogues 
between a teacher and pupil for the use of the 
primary normal schools, Paris, 1839, 8vo. — 
Ilisioire dupauptrisme anglais,^ 1841, 8vo. 

A. 0. f. 

i\l£Z AGUES, Yivant de (18th century), 
believed to be the author of a “letter” on the 
general condition of England, under the initials 
M. V, U. M, , is stated by his translator to have 
been at the head of the finances of France 
(<j. 1754-60), The object of the “letter ” is to 
show that the wealth and trade of England 
wore not greater than those of Franco. With 
this view the author examines into the balance 
of trade between England and other countries 
(including Ireland), the national income and 
debt, exchanges, imports and exports of 
bullion, war expenditure, etc. Ho concludes 
that England, after having been a gainer by 
her trade during the 17th century, was in 1761 
a loser from a monetary point of view. He 
supports his argument by statistics from official 
and the best private estimates, and carefully 
considers objections. He calculates that the 
“territorial income” of England about 1760 
was £20,000,000 sterling j also that from two- 
fifths to a third of the national debt was held 
by foreigners. 

Bilan ghi&ml et raisonni de VAngleterre, depuis 
WOOJunqu'd la fin de 1161; ou Zeitre d If. L. C. JO. 
mr leproduii des terres et tfw commerce de V Angle- 
terre, par J/. F. D. if., 1762; translated into 
English under the title A general mw of England 
rmpcctmg its policy, trade, c<ymmerce, teases, dMs, 
produce of la^, colonies, manners, etc., argumen- 
tatively stated from the year 1600 to 1162, in a 
letter to M. L. C. JO. by M. V. JO. M., London, 
[yoe Andrew Hooke.] 

[Coqueim and Guillaumin, Bictionnaire de 
r Bconomie politique, Paris, 1854. — E. Gifien, 
Growth of Capital, London, 1889.] R. H. H. 

MICHAELIS, Otto (1826-1890), was 
successively a journalist, a member of tbe 


Prussian chamber of deputies, of the imperial 
Jdeichstag, and a councillor of the German 
chancery. He was one of thetmost steadfast and 
brilliant representatives of the German free- 
trading party ; when Prince Bismarck’s leanings 
towards a protective policy became notorious, 
he resigned his office in the imperial chancery, 
but was placed at the head of the board of the 
Invalidenfonds. He was with Julius Faijchee 
( g.-u.) one pf the founders of the Vierieljahr- 
schrift and an honorary member of the Oobden 
Club, 

After having published a hook against the state 
monopoly of railways {JDas Monopol der Eisen- 
halmen 1861), Michaelis later on showed himself 
willing to make concessions on this subject ; his 
Volkswirthschaftliche Schri/ten, 2 vols., 1857, 
which deal with the management of railways, the 
commercial crisis of 1857, commercial speculations, 
public loans and banking, and his contributions to 
the Viertdjahrschrift, deserve to be noticed. In his 
chapter on value {has Eapital 'OomW&rthe), which 
first came out in the same periodical, he states 
that the notion of value is purely subjective, and 
springs from the efforts to be made in order to 
get possession of a thing, leaving aside the further 
purpose of exchange. Ha was a strong opponent 
of a fiduciary circulation of bank-notes, e. oa. 

MICHEL, Franoisque (1809-1887), editor 
of the first volume of the Gascon Eolls (R6les 
Qasconi) in the Collection des Eocuments In^dits, 
of municipal records of Bordeaux, etc. His 
writings, chiefly on antiquarian subjects, are 
numerous. 

His Ilisioire du Commerce et de la Navigation 
de Bordeaux (2 vols., Bordeaux, 1867-68), entirely 
based on local and on national (English and 
French) records, is highly esteemed and full of in- 
formation on the intercourse between Bordeaux and 
England during the period of English dominion. 

E. ca. 

MIHDLEMAH. A “middleman,” in the 
broadest sense, is one through whose hands 
goods pass from one trader to another or to a 
consumer. Owing to the inaccurate habits 
of thought prevalent respecting economics, 
the term has acquired a dyslogistic meaning 
in consequence of the considerable profits 
which are frequently made hy the persons or 
corporations included under it. The middle- 
man is supposed in some mysterious and blame- 
worthy manner to have insinuated himself 
between the producer and the consumer, taking 
an exorbitant profit from both, and various 
wild schemes have from time to time been 
devised for “eliminating the middleman” who 
is figured by half-educated people as a person 
with no real raison dUre, since he performs no 
useful function. This idea is, in the main, 
absurd, but like most widely spread opinions 
it is based on a truth. To get rid of all inter- 
mediate agencies between producer and con- 
sumer is a dream which even the most rabid 
assailant of the middleman would admit to be 
impossible of realisation, but there is no doubt 
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that in wtain cases middlemen continue to 
cbtain business long after tli® economic justi- 
fication for tlieir existence has ceased. To do 
what has always been the custom is easier than 
to strike out a new path, and for this reason 
people follow the old ways in their daily busi- 
ness unless a yery great advantage can be 
shown to result from a change. 

Co-ovanATiOK as applied to Distribution 
is a device, and a very effective device, for 
getting rid of a number of middlemen. Various 
attempts have been made to “bring producer 
and consumer together,” especially in the case 
of agricultural produce, the profits of the sales- 
man, in the case of meat especially, being 
supposed to be excessive. They probably are 
in many cases ; for though retail tradesmen are 
fierce competitors one with another in largo 
towns, tlioir competition does not take the 
form of cutting down prices to any serious 
extent, and in small towns a practical monopoly 
of the supply of such articles os meat often 
exists. Moreover, the strong demand arising 
from the wants of the big towns, especially 
London, tends to keep up prices, for the Ijondon 
salesman would be quick to take advantage of 
any unusual cheapness. It is, however, difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that middlemen are 
essential to nearly all businesses involving 
movements of commodities over considerable 
distances, and as there is competition even 
among them, their profits cannot be more, on 
the average, than the services rendered justify, 
though occasionally an excessive profit may he 
made for a time. vr. H. 

MIDDLE PRICE. Dealers on the stock 
exchange, when asked the price of a given 
security, sometimes say, “ 87 middle,” or some 
other middle price, at which they are not 
prepared to deal, but which is half way be- 
tween the prices which buyers offer and sellers 
are prepared to accept. A middle price is 
therefore not a formal Quotation (y.v.), 
although transactions are sometimes based on 
it (see also Margin). a. e. 

MIL. The 1000th part of a monetary unit. 
It is perhaps more frequently applied to the 
United States dollar than to any other coin. 
The smallest United States coin issued appears 
to bo a copper half-cent, of which $39,926.11 
coined by the mint of Philadelphia were 
stated to be outstanding in 1894:. These 
half- cents each— 2 1 mils. The value of the 
mil is about -I- of 1 farthing. 

{Report of the Director of tJie United States 
Mi7it, 1894. The mil was proposed as the 
smallest coin of the Decimal System (g.v.) 
Some comments on the iise of the mil will he found 
in Bagehot, A Universal Money, pp. 45-62, 2i)d 
ed. 1889.] 

MILL. A mill is properly “an engine or 
machine for grinding or comminuting any 
substance” (Webster), and is an implement 


of great antiquity, its rudimentary form being 
preserved in the quern or hand-mill from time 
immemorial used for grinding corn, and ooja- 
sionally to be met with still in remote '{dacca. 
At what period in the history of ancient civilisa- 
tion mills of a larger construction began to be 
used is uncertain ; but a persistent tradition, 
founded on a remark of Strabo’s, points to the 
first water-driven corn mill ns having been in 
use near the palace of Mithridatos, in Asia 
Minor, who died 63 n.a Such mills were intro- 
duced into Britain by the Romans, and were 
common throughout Europe, during the middle 
ages. Gradually they were applied to other 
purposes, to grinding colours, crushing oil, and 
sawing stone and timber. Later still a use 
was found for them in connection w’ith metal 
manufacture ; as an alternative to hammering 
by hand ; and in textile manufacture, in the 
special process of fulling,'^ or pumling cloth. 
At the time of the introduction of the modern 
Factory System their utility was extended in a 
variety of directions ; and about the same time 
that astonishing series of moohanical inventions 
commenced which resulted in the possibility 
of spinning^ and at length of weaving, hy 
machinery. The places Where these operations 
were perfoimod seem to have been called at 
first mills or factories indifferently, partly, we 
may judge, because of the extension of their 
utilities in these directions, partly because 
many old mills— com mills and fulling in ills— 
were then turned into factories. The earlier 
factory acts, accordingly, made no distinction 
between these terms, and the original technical 
signification of the former seemed in some 
danger of being lost in this connection. Sub.M-*- 
quently the term mill was di'opped, except in 
certain specific relations which are defined, as 
miU-gearing, iron mill, but a surrival of this 
confusion of nomenclature may still be noted 
in the factory districts, where that part of a 
textile manufactory where spinning is carried 
on is often spoken of as distinctively the mill, 
whilst the part where weaving is performed is 
called the factory, with obvious reference to 
those earlier meanings. 

[John Beckman, Eistory of Invmiiom, articles 
“Com Mills,” “Saw Mills” (Bohids edition).-— 
R. W. Cooke-Taylor, Introdudim to a Eisiory of 
the Factory System, ch. i.] r, w* c. t. 

1 “The operation otlvdiM bore a sufficiently near 
resemblance to the earlier and proper processes of mill 
work, not to appear utterly foreign from the older 
conception of a mill, and was in fact sometimes calletl 
‘milling,' in obvious accord with this view. Soon, 
however, the term began to Include other processes 
more remote. In 1551 complaint is made to parliament 
of the establishment of *glgge mills'— contrivances, 
that is, for raising a fils or mp on cloth, a process, 
therefore, wherein little trace or the original meaning 
of the word ‘mill' remains; and at length wlndfeg', 
epinning, and a variety of operations dealing with the 
treatment of fibrous material are found spoken of a# 
performed in mills; opemtions wherein the orIginaJ 
technical signification is altogether lost " (Cooke-Taylor, 
Introdwtion to MUtory cf factory Systm, p. IIX 
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MILL, James (1773-1836) was born in the 
village of Nortliwater Bridge, Forfarsbire. His 
father was a shoemaker. His early years were 
exempted from the drudgery of manual labour 
by the discerning partiality of his mother. He 
was sent to the university of Edinburgh at the 
age of seventeen, and having completed the 
usual studies, became licensed as a preacher. 
But abandoning this career, Mill went to 
London in 1802, and supported himself by 
literature. He married in 1806, and in course 
of time had a family of nine children — 
^‘conduct than which nothing could be more 
opposed,” as his son says, ‘‘to the opinions 
which, at least at a later period of his life, he 
strenuously upheld.” Struggling and burdened 
as he was, he had the energy to compose a great 
book, Tlie JSistory of India, The publication 
of this work in 1818 led to Mill’s obtaining a 
lucrative appointment in the India office. His 
position in the office continued to rise in dignity 
and emolument up to his death. 

Mill’s earliest work was economic, An Essay 
on the Impolicy of a Bourdy on the Eocportatmi 
of Qrain and on the Bnnciples which ougM to 
regulate the Commerce of Grain, 1804 ; a rare 
pamphlet which, from M‘Oulloch’8 notice of 
it, seems to have referred to the restrictions on 
the trade between England and Ireland. In 
1807 he wrote Commerce defended : an Answer 
to the Arguments hy which Mr. Spence, Mr. 
Colhctt, and others, have attempted to prove that 
Commerce is not a source of National Wealth, 
which led to his acquaintance with Ricardo. 
The advantages of the territorial division of 
labour are well expounded ; but the following 
view of the gain by international exchange 
appears loss orthodox : “ Whenever a cargo of 
goods of any sort is exported, and a cargo of 
other goods bought with the proceeds of the 
former is imported, whatever the goods im- 
ported exceed in value \i.e. money-value, as 
the context shows] the goods exported beyond 
the expense of importation is so much clear 
gain to the country.” In 1808, reviewing 
Thomas Smith, “ Money and Exchange ” in the 
Minhy>rgh Eeview, Mill asserts the principle 
that money is a commodity, and thus de- 
scribes its uses. “ First we go to market with 
money. Secondly, we account by means of 
it, . . . Abstract ideas or ideal standards 
are of no use in going to market,” or for any 
other purpose. Some years later (1816-23) 
Mill contributed several articles to the supple- 
ment to the Enayelopoedia Britannica (1823), 
of which the most famous, criticised by 
Macaulay, Edinburgh Beview, 1829, is that on 
Govemmerd. The articles in the Supplement 
which most deserve notice here are on Banks 
of Savings, Beggars, Benefit Societies, and 
Colonies; containing strong assertions of the 
Malthusian doctrine (see especially p. 246 of 
Supplement, voh i,). The article on Economists 


treats only of the political principles of the 
French school. 

Much of the matter contained in the writings 
which have been referred to is presented in a 
summary form in Mill’s masterpiece, Elements 
of BoUtical Economy. This composition origi- 
nated in 1819, as J. S. Mill tells us, in 
instmetions given to him by his father in 
the course of their daily walks. The abstracts 
of these lessons, prepared by the son, served 
the father as notes from which to write his 
book, which was published in 1821. A 
second edition — considerably altered — appeared 
in 1824 ; a third in 1826. Several of the 
alterations in the third edition were founded 
on criticisms made by J. S. Mill and his 
friends. Although the hook, in J. S. Mill’s 
words, “has now for some time finished its 
work,” it is sfill interesting as a type of the 
classical political economy (J. S. Mill’s Auto- 
biography, p. 121). The capable author pro- 
posing “to compose a schoolbook of political 
economy” (Preface) “an epitome of the 
science” (ch. hi. § 10), and professing “to 
have made no discovery ” (Preface), is naturally 
regarded as the interpreter of liis contem- 
poraries, especially of Ricardo his intimate 
friend (cp. Prof. Ashley on the BehaMlitcdion of 
Bicardo, Economic Journal, vol. i. pp. 478-479). 
Admirable as the work is, considered as a sum- 
mary representation of received theories, there 
are two features of the original which seem to 
bo exaggerated in the miniature picture (1). 
With M‘CulloGh, James Mill represents value 
as depending wholly on quantity of labour (cp. 
M'Culloch, Bi'inciplcs of Political Economy, pt. 
iii. § 1). Ho explains away the part played 

waiting (as we should now say). “If the 
wine which is put in the cellar is increased in 
value one-tenth by being kept a year, one- 
tenth more of labour may be coiTectly con- 
sidered as having been expended upon it,” 

. . . “How then can it [timp] create value? 
Time is a mere abstract term. It is a word, 
a sound” {Elements, 2nd ed. p. 97-99), This 
view is criticised with just severity hy S. Bailey 
{Critical Dissertation on Value). (2) The 
theory of population as presented by James 
Mill appears particulai’ly dismal ; owing partly 
to his very precarious “proof that capital has 
a less tendency than population to increase 
rapidly ” (Elements, ch. ii. § 2, art. 3), partly 
to his not taking sufficient account of improve- 
ment in the arts of production. “The grand 
practical problem, therefore, is to find the means 
of limiting births.” A more original feature is 
the proposal to tax additions to rent — J. S. 
Mill’s “unearned increment.” 

Upon the whole political economy, as treated 
hy James Mill, may afford one of the advantages 
which he claims for the science in the dialogue 
entitled “Whether Political Economy is useful” 
{London Beview, 1836) namely, contemplative 
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plyas\ire. Even Dr. Ingram allows to the 
EIcnwUs “the character of a work of art.” 
But Miirs work does not alford another 
advantage which he claims for political 
economy in the same dialogue, namely, a 
“comprehensive commanding view” such as 
that by which a general is enabled to realise 
his practical purpose. James Mill’s work in 
political economy, as in politics, seems to he 
vitiated hy the excessive use of deductive 
reasoning — what his son calls the geometrical 
method {Logic, hk. vi. ch. viii.). His principal 
services to political economy were indirect — to 
have instigated Ricardo to write (see J. S. Mill’s 
AutoMograpJi^) and to have been the father 
and the teacher of J. S. Mill. 

[Life, hy Professor Bain, 1882. — /. S, Mill, 
by Professor Bain (full of references). — MacVey 
Napier, Correspondence, — J. S. Mill’s Autobio- 
graphy. — Mrs. Grote’s Personal Life of George 
Grote, pp. 21-25. See an exposition of fallacies on 
rent tithes, and containing an examination of Mr. 
EicardO’s theory of rent, viz. the doctrine of the 
impossibility of a general glut and other proposi- 
tions of the modern school. . . . Being in the form 
of a review of the third edition of Mr. Mill’s Ele- 
ments of Political Economy, "by Perronet Thompson. 
—History of Theories <f Production and Distribu- 
tion, by E. Cannan.] F. y. b. 

MILL, JOHN STUART. 

Early Works, p. 756 ; Essays on some Unsettled Qtiesifcww 
qf Pol Ec,, p. 766 ; Principles qf Political Economy, 
p. 757 ; Other Works, p. 768. 

John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), was the 
eldest son of James Mill, by whom he was 
educated. The teacher was exacting, the pupil 
precocious ; and John, at a marvehously early 
age, attained proficiency in all the prinoipsd 
branches of learning, particularly the specu- 
lative sciences. At the ’age of thirteen he 
received from his father peripatetic lectures on 
political economy; and it must have been 
about the same period that, in his own words, 
“Mr. Ricardo invited me to his house and to 
walk with him in order to converse upon the 
subject ” {Autobiography, p. 64). At the age 
uf sixteen he wrote in the Traveller in defence 
of Ricardo and James Mill, his first appearance 
in print. Ho contributed freq^uently to the 
fFestminster Eeview, which was started in 
1824, thirteen articles, he says (ibid. p. 97), 
of which only some are specified hy him. 
Those on the game laws, the law of libel, and 
the corn laws, attest the versatility and pre- 
cociousness of the writer. Among the “re- 
views of books of political economy,” which he 
speaks of having written, may probably bo 
placed the review of the Critical Dissefrtation on 
Value (by S. Bailey) in the fifth number of 
the Westminster (in m. 1826). The relation of 
cost of production to value is, according to the 
writer, like the relation of the pendulum to a 
the movBment of a clock — a regulator, not 


a cause. “Demand is the cause of value.” 
The issue between the author of the Disscrta- 
iion and James Mill as to the intiuence oi 
Distance in Time on value is avoided^ 

Other youthful essays were published in the 
Parliamcntanj History and JRcvkw, the first 
two numbers of which relating to the sessions 
1825 and 1826 are to bo found in the Bodleian. 
The first contains— beside the article on the 
Catholic Association, acknowledged by Mill 
{Autobiography, p. 118) — some remarks on 
combination and combination laws {Eexicw, for 
1826, p. 730), which may perhaps be attri- 
buted to Mill. The theory that “the rate of 
wages must in the long run depend on the 
relation between the capital of a country and 
its population,” is employed to prove the im- 
possibility of raising general wages by com- 
bination. The second number contains an 
article headed Paper Currency — Commm'dal 
Didress, justly referred to in the Autohiographj 
(Zoc. cU,), as an “elaborate essay.” The 
remarks on theory and experience {Iteview, for 
1826, pp. 654-659), and on the “double 
standard” {Hist., p. 659) are characteristic. 
This essay and that on the Reciprocity prin- 
ciple in Commerce are described by Mill (in his 
Autobiography) as “original thinking.” They 
were not, however, included by him among the 
articles which he has republished in his Dis- 
serMions and Discussions. Among ephemeral 
writings which have not been reprinted may 
be noticed the Motes on Newspapers in the 
Monthly Eepository of 1834. They evince that 
rare union of qualities which he himself has 
characterised as “practicality” and devotion 
to “large generalisations” {Autobiography, p. 
190). Referring to the then burning question 
of trades unions, he maintains that workmen 
cannot keep up the rate of wages by combina- 
tion, but that they ought not to be prevented 
from learning this by experience {Monthly 
Expository, 1834, pp. 247, 366, 435). 

Meanwhile the young philosojihor had culti- 
vated his dialectic powers by taking part in 
debating societies, formed largely but not 
exclusively of the followers of Bf.ntham. The 
picked hand which used to meet in the morning 
in Grote’s house “brought out new views of some 
topics of abstract political economy.” To this 
origin Mill refers the first and fourth of the 
essays, which are contained in the Essays on 
smx Unsettled Questions of Pol Econ. . . . These 
Essays were wiutten in 1829 and 1830, but (with 
the exception of the fifth, which appeared in 
the Westminster Eevim) they did not find a 
publisher till 1844. The Essays deserve to be 
studied as anticipating, and sometimes trans- 
cending, the Political Economy. 

Of the first essay the substance, and in large 
part the very words have been embodied in the 
great chapter inihe Political Eemiomy on “Inter- 
national Values” (bk. iii. ch. xix.), and in tlie 
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important section wliicli deals with protection 
(iUd. hk. V. ch. It. § 6). With this should 
he read the passages in the preface to the 
Essays,* expresses the opinion that the 
relaxation of non- protective duties beyond 
what may be required by the interest of the 
revenue should in general be made contingent 
iipon the adoption of some corresponding 
degree of freedom of trade by the nation from 
which the commodities are imported. In the 
second essay the influence of consumption upon 
production is stated more fuUy than in the 
passages of the Political Economy which are 
below (p, 758) referred to as corrective of a 
wong interpretation of the doctrine “Demand 
for commodities is not a demand for labour.” 
In the third essay there is obtained a definition 
of wealth as consisting of “permanent sources 
of enjoyment,” and a corresponding definition 
of productive labour, more philosophical per- 
haps than the definitions which in deference 
to popular opinion have been adopted in the 
Political Economy (bk. i. ch. 3). The fourth 
essay explains and corrects Kicardo’s doctrine 
that “profits depend upon w^ages ; rising as 
wages fall and falling as wages rise.” The 
justice of the correction will be evident if we 
regard “wages” as paid in a ifioney of which 
the unit is a product of a constant quantity of 
labour (Ricardo, Pol. Econ., ch. 1, § 6). But 
this monetary standard is not quite perfect, 
and the Ricardian proposition is not quite true, 
unless we use “labour” as short for “eifort 
and sacrifice,” and take account of variations 
in the quantity of abstincnco or waiting which 
is required for the production of a unit of the 
standard (cp. MemoTandum on variations in 
ihs value of the Monetary Standard, Report of 
the British Association, 1889, § vii.) This 
refinement is reproduced in the Political Econ- 
omy (bk. hi. ch. xxvi. § 3, but not in the 
corresponding passage bk. ii. oh. xv. § 7). In 
the fifth essay the not very epigrammatic defini- 
tion of PoHticcd Economy agrees with that which 
is adopted in the “Preliminary Remarks” of 
the Political Economy. Discussing the method 
of the science, Mill holds the balance between 
abstract reasoning and observation. The a 
priori method is the only certain or scientific 
mode of investigation. But he who does 
not “sift and scrutinise the details of every 
specific experiment must rest contented to take 
no share in practical politics, to have no 
opinion, or to hold it with extreme modesty,” 
on the applications of his doctrines. There is 
a most weighty caution against the “ danger of 
overlooking something.” The only remedy is 
to place oneself at the point of view of an 
opponent, and either to discern what he sees or 
thinks he sees, or make Out clearly that it is 
an optical delusion. A beautiful example of 
this procedure is afforded in the second of the 
Essays, where Mill points out that the descrip- 


tions which have been given of OvifR-rRODUC- 
TiON are applicable to a commercial crisis. 

The method of political economy was further 
elucidated in the Logic published in 1843. 
His dominant idea is thus expressed: “I 
always regarded the methods of physical 
sciences as the proper models for political” 
{Autohiograpihy, p. 165 ; cp. Hid. p. 160). 

The combination of a priori reasoning from 
general propositions with specific verification, 
the direct deductive method, which has proved 
so successful in mathematical physics is pre- 
scribed for political economy {Logic, bk. vi. 
ch. ix.). It is a question whether this view 
w^as, or could consistently be, retained by Mill, 
when he began to doubt the universality of the 
principle of self-interest, which he once had 
regarded as the foundation of economic 
reasoning {Essays, p. 138), when under the 
influence (see also A. Oomtb) of the St. Sim- 
onians “his eyes were opened to the very limited 
and temporary value of the old political, econ- 
omy” {Autobiography, p, 166), and when, 
under a more intimate influence, he looked for- 
ward to a time when “it will no longer either 
be, or be thought to be, impossible for human 
beings to exert themselves strenuously in procur- 
ing benefits which are not to he exclusively 
their own” {ibid. p. 230 et seq. ; cp. on the 
ultimate luemisscs of Political Economy, Mar- 
shall, Pri'iic. of Econ. 5th cd.bk. i. ch.ii. 4, 5), 

Thus prepared, Mill began his treatise on 
Political Economy in 1845, and finished it in 
1847 with marvellous celerity. An analysis of 
this classical work may bo useful. 

J. S. Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, 
for a work that has been so much read, has been 
but little commented on. To remedy, in how- 
ever slight a degi-eo, this deficiency is the design 
of the following paragi’aphs. 

The preliminary remarks contain a sketch of 
the progress and a description of the object of 
political economy. The definition of wealth as 
“all useful or agreeable things which possess 
exchangeable value,” leaving in uncertainty the 
question “whether immaterial products are to 
be considered wealth,” should be compared 
with the discussion of this question in Mill’s 
Unsettled QuesUom (Essay 5), and in one of 
the chapters of his Political Econiomy (bk. i. ch. 
hi. § 3). In his earlier view, the “skill and 
the energy and perseverance of the artisans of 
a country are reckoned part of its wealth, no 
less than their tools and machinery” {iUd .) ; 
hut in the later treatise the term is applied 
only to “ what is called material wealth.” 

The first inquiry about wealth relates to its 
cause. “ The requisites of production are two : 
labour and appropriate natural objects ” (bk. i. 
ch. i. § 1, par. 1). These are the “ primary and 
universal requisites” (bk. i. ch. i. § 1, i)ar. 1). 
But since “there is another requisite, without 
which no productive operations beyond the rude 
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and scanty^tegimiings of primitive mdnstry are 
possible" (bk. i. cL* iv. § 1, par. 1), -we may say 
that “ the essential requisites of productibn are 
three: labour, capital, and natural agents” 
(bk. 1. cli. X. § 1, par, 8 ; op. Agents of Peo- 
DTJOTION). 

A “general survey” (oh. vii., first sentence), 
of the requisites of production, occupies the 
first six chapters. The “conceit , that 
nature lends more assistance to human en- 
deavours in agriculture than in manufactui-es,” 
is refuted in the first chapter. ' In the first 
section of the second chapter it is shown how 
“an article fitted for some human use” (an 
article of the “first order,” as it is now the 
fashion to say) — such as bread — ^is produced, 
partly by labour employed directly about the 
thing itself— such as that of the baker — and 
partly by the indirect labours of the reaper, the 
ploughman, the ploughmaker, who all “ulti- 
mately derive the remuneration of their labour 
from the bread or its price.” This important 
passage is referred to at a more advanced 
stage, as setting forth the “component ele- 
ments of cost of production” (bk. iii. ch. iv. § 1). 
The modes in which labour is indirectly mstra- 
mental to the production of a thing are analysed 
in the remainder of the second chapter; the 
term “ indirect,” it may be observed, sometimes 
importing simply the relation of means to end 
(§ 1, § 3, par. 1) ; sometimes, as in the case of 
savants (§ 8, last par.), that “the material 
fruits, though the results, are seldom the direct 
purposes of the pursuits of the savants, nor is 
their remuneration in general derived from tlie 
increased production which may he caused 
incidentally ... by their discoveries” (cp. 
§ 7, par. 1). 

Capital is defined as the physical requisites 
of production which are the products of labour 
(ch. iv. § 1, par. 12 ; cp. ch..x. § 1, par. 3). The 
term admits of nice divisions which are traced 
in the fourth chapter. The “fundamental 
propositions respecting capital ” which form the 
fifth chapter, may be described without much 
exaggeration in Prof. Nicholson's words, as 
“a strange combination of axiom and para- 
dox, of error exposed and truth suppressed, 
of practical wisdom and unreal hypothesis” 
(Nicholson’s JPrindpUs, bk. i. ch. vi. § 7). 
More than one of the propositions at least 
“expresses his [Mill’s] meaning badly”; as 
Prof. Marshall says (Princi^ples of JEconomics, 
6th ed. Appendix J.). 

The proposition which has most “ exercised 
the ingenuity of all subsequent writers ” 
(Nicholson), is the fourth, that “demand for 
commodities is not demand for labour.” The 
following is a contribution to the interpretation 
of this loom vexatissimus. 

Mill does not mean to deny that consumption 
is the motive to production. The fact that 
desire evokes labour is constantly present to 


him (see Preliminary Eemarks, two passages in 
the middle, pp. 18, 19, ed. 1878, bk. i. ch. m 
§ 3 ; bk. i. ch. viii. § 2, last par. ; bk. i. ch. 
xiii. §§ 1 and 3 ; bk. iii, ch. xvii. § -5, and 
cp. UmettUd Qucstiomii Essay 2). He may be 
credited with making two assertions, one 
correct and one not so. The true lesson to 
be derived from the passage is that capital- 
isation is apt to bo increased by the postpone- 
ment of the consumption (Marshall, /oc. ai.). 
But it is erroneously implied that “to spend 
money on the direct hire of labour is more bene- 
ficial than to spend it on hiring commodities ” 
(Marshall). Cetem paribus it comes to much 
the same whether a rich individual spends his 
money on “velvet” (Mill’s favourite instance), 
or in payment of workmen to roll the “ velvet 
green ” (Buskin). The most serious refutation 
of this error is that which forms the appendix 
to bk. iv. of Prof. Simon Newcomb’s PolUkal 
Bcmiomy. The great difficulties which Mill’s 
doctrine presents may further be illustrated by 
the parallel passage in Fawcett’s Foliiical Bcon- 
omy^ and by the explanations of the doctrine 
which are o&red by Prof. Sidgwick {FqI, Bcm.\ 
Prof. Laughlin (Edition of Mill), Mr. Herbert 
Thompson [flieory of Wages), and othei-s. 

After the general survey of the requisites of 
production (bk. i. oh. vii § 1), we “advance to 
the second great question in political economy, 
on what the degree of productiveness of these 
agents depends” iiMd\ Among causes oi 
superior productiveness (chs. vii viii) a promi- 
nent place is given to combination of labour, 
or co-operation, inclnding division of labour as 
a species. Most of the advantages attending 
division of labour are enumerated in the chapter 
on co-operation. One advantage described by 
Jevons as the “multiplication of services” in 
cases where “nearly the same time and labour 
are required to perform the same operation on a 
larger or on a smaller scale ” (Whateley, Lectures 
on Bolitical Bconomy, lecture 6), is postponed 
by Mill to the chapter on “production on a 
large and on a small scale” (bk. i. ch. viii.) 
Two important cases of production on a large 
scale are presented by Joint-stock companies 
(ibid. § 2), and the gra7ide culture in agricul- 
ture (§ 4). The distinction which Mill draws 
between gross and net produce per acre (ibid,) 
is vital. 

Having considered the means by which the 
ejfficacy of the agents of production is pro- 
moted (bk. i. ch. X. § 1, par. 1), we proceed to 
consider the “ law of the increase of production " 
with respect to each of the agents (ibid. par. 4). 
The term “law” applied to the rough general- 
isations which alone are possible on these sub- 
jects is open to criticism (cp, Sidgwick, FoL 
Boon., bk. i. ch. vi.). 

“The increase of labour is the increase of 
mankind, of population ; ” the theory of which 
is here opened (ch. x.). 
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Tlie law of tlie increase of capital (ch. xi.) 
involves the “ effective desire of accumulation,” 
wliich has been considered in the article on 
Dis'fANGB m Time as an Element of Value. 

The “law of the increase of production from 
land ” (ch. xii.) is what is now called the law 
of diminishing returns. The relation of this 
law to that of mereamng returns is thus well 
expressed by Mill (ibid, last par.): “All 
natural agents which are limited in quantity 
are not only limited in their ultimate produc- 
tive power, but, long before that power is 
sti'etched to the utmost, they yield to any 
additional demands on progressively harder 
terms. This law may, however, be suspended 
or temporarily controlled by whatever adds to 
the general power of mankind over nature, and 
especially by any extension of their knowledge, 
and their consequent command of the properties 
and powers of natural agents.” The “conse- 
quences of the foregoing laws,” the dangers of 
over-population, are set forth in a concluding 
chapter (bk. i. ch. xiii.). Of Mill’s gloomy 
views on this subject. Prof. Nicholson has said, 
“surely in the whole range of social philosophy 
it would be difficult to discover a more strildbig 
instance of the overbearing influence of a 
dominant idea ” — considering that Mill himself 
has given “what is probably the most complete 
account yet published of the modes in which 
this law of diminishing returns may be counter- 
acted ” (Nicholson, Fnnciples, bk. i. ch. x. § 4). 

“The principles which have been sot forth 
in the first part of this treatise (bk. i.), are in 
certain respects strongly distinguished from 
those on the consideration of which we are now 
about to enter. The laws and conditions of 
the production of wealth partake of the charac- 
ter of physical truths.” But the distribution 
of wealth which forms dihe subject of the second 
book, is “ a matter of human institution solely.” 
“ Society can subject the distribution of wealth 
to whatever rules it thinks best ” (bk. in ch. i. 
§ 1, cp. Autobiography, p. 246). The distinc- 
tion thus drawn is objected to by Prof, Nichol- 
son (Frindples, bk. ii. ch. i.) and others, e.g. Mr. 
J. H. Levy, (htcome of Individualism, p. 16. 
But there is surely a very intelligible dilference, 
m degree at least, between the two classes of 
“laws.” 

Considering the different modes of distri- 
buting the produce of land and labour, Mill 
compares the institution of private property 
with communism and socialism, and suggests 
that “ the decision will probably depend mainly 
on one consideration, viz. which of the two systems 
is consistent with the greatest amount of liberty 
and spontaneity” (bk ii. ch. i. § 3). The 
following weighty sentence condenses much that 
Mill has taught in his book on Liberty — “ it is 
yet to be ascertained whether the communistic 
scheme would be consistent with that multiform 


development of human nature, those manifold 
unlikenesses, that diversity of tastes and ta|ents 
and variety of intellectual points of view which 
not only form a great part of the interest of 
human life, but, by bringing intellects into 
stimulating collision, and by presenting to each 
innumerable notions that he would not have 
conceived of himself, are the mainspring of 
mental and moral progression” {Fol. Econ., 
bk. ii. ch. i. § 3 end). 

Before condemning private property we must 
consider it not as it is, but as it might be in its 
best form (fbid. penultimate par., cp. L. H. 
Courtney, “Difficulties of Socialism,” Economic 
Journal, vol. i.); which implies the “guarantee 
to individuals of the fruits of their own labour 
and abstinence,” but “not of the fruits of the 
labour and abstinence of others transmitted to 
them without any merit or exertion of their own ” 
(fbid.') \ not unlimited power of bequest, nor un- 
restricted property in land, nor any proprietary 
rights in abuses (ch. ii.), 

“Private property being assumed as a fact” 
(ch. iil § 1, par. 1) ; we go on to consider the 
distribution of produce between the three classes 
“whose concurrence, or at least whose permis- 
sion, is requisite to production,” viz. land- 
owners, capitalists, and labourers — not neces- 
sarily Afferent persons (ch. iii.). 

“Under the rule of individual property the 
division of the produce is the result of two 
determining agencies, competition and custom ” 
(ch. iv.). The cautions with respect to the im- 
perfect degree in which ‘ ‘ the natural effect of un- 
impeded competition” is realised (fMd. § 3), may 
be read with other passages relating to method ; 
such as bk. iii. ch. i. § 6 (guarding against 
“improper applications of the abstract prin- 
ciples of political economy”) hk. ii. ch. xvi. 
§4; “the truths of political economy are 
truths only in the rough ” — bk. iii. ch. iv. § 6 
(on the danger of “sweeping expressions ”).’' 

Mill’s attempt in the later chapters of the 
second book to deduce the action of competition 
on distribution before he has formulated the 
law of supply and demand which governs that 
action, is open to grave objection (Marshall, 
loo. cit.). 

Mill’s recognition of the empirical or his- 
torical method is abundantly illustrated by 
the chapters on Feasant Froprietorship and 
M4iaym (bk. ii, cba. vi. vii. viii.*), which teem 
with evidence ; out of which, the extracts from 
SiSMONDi, Michelet, and Arthur Young may 
be selected as of permanent interest. 

Erom metayers Mill proceeds to cottiers (ch. 
ix.), with especial reference to Ireland ; and 
argues that, almost alone among maiikind, the 
cottier is in this condition that “ he can scarcely 
be either better or worse off by any act of his 
own.” The “means of abolishing cottier 
tenancy,” proposed by Mill, have partly passed 
into legislation. The principle of judicial 
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rents is tlinr sanctioned; “rent paid by a 
capitalist wbo farms for profit, and not for 
bread, may safely be abandoned to competition ; 
rent paid by labourers cannot, unless the 
labourers ‘were in a state of civilisation and 
improvement wbioh labourers have nowhere 
yet reached, and cannot easily reach under 
such a tenure/’ 

It might be diffic\ilt to answer the question 
— ^why upon the same principle the bargain 
between employers and labourers should not be 
sheltered from competition. One answer is 
afforded by the wage*fund theory, which is 
stated at the beginning of the chapter on wages 
(bk. ii. oh. xi.). It was subsequently renounced 
by Mill (see below, p. 763). But that theory, 
though left standing in the latest editions of the 
Political Bcono'myj was recanted by Mill in his 
review of Thornton ; when, as Pi’of. Marshall 
thinks, “he took to himself blame for confu- 
sions of thought of which it is not certain that 
he had been guilty ” (Principles of Economies, 
notOj 2nd ed. oh. ii. bk. vi., and 5th ed. App. J.). 

The overthrow of the wage-fund theory does 
not involve the fall of Mill’s practical con- 
clusions concerning wages. They are at best 
strengthened and heightened by that theory (see 
ch. i. § 6, penultimate par., ch. xu. § 1, pt. 
iii. ). But it is rather on the theory of population 
set forth in the first book that Mill grounds his 
rejection of “ popular remedies for low wages” 
(ch. xii.), and his own prescription which is, 
that the overcrowding of the labour market is 
to be prevented by “a due regulation of the 
numbers of families” (ch. xiii.). 

Among accessory recommendations should he 
noticed Mill’s preference for' an heroic measure, 
“a sudden and very great improvement in the 
condition of the poor ” (ch. xii. § 4, pt. iv. ; ch. 
xi. § 2, last par. ; ch. xiii. § 3, par. 1, § 4, par. 
8). “Small means do not merely produce 
small effects, they produce no effect at all” 
(ch. xiii. § 4, par. 3). 

The chapter on differences of wages (bk. ii. 
ch. xiv.), in difllerent employments, corrects 
Adam Smith’s classical exposition of the subject. 
The theory of non-competing groups, commonly 
ascribed to Caienes, is implied in § 2 (as pointed 
out in Prof. Marshall’s article in Fortnightly 
Memew, 1874). The short passage on the wages 
of women (§ 5 and end of § 4), has been little 
improved on. 

The chapter on profits is free from certain 
errors which have been attributed to the cla§sical 
economy. The function of superintendence is 
recognised (§ 1). Absolute equality of profits 
is not postulated. “That equal capitals give 
equal jjrofits, as a general maxim of trade, 
would be as false as that equal age or size gives 
equal bodily strength ; or that equal reading or 
experience gives equal knowledge. The effect 
depends as much upon twenty other things as 
upon the single cause specified.” Cliffe Leslie i 


himself could say no more (§ 4). In the last 
section of the chapter, the definition of “cost 
of labour” demands attention (cp. bk. iii. ch. 
XXV.), and Umdtled Qiicstiom referred to above, 

p. 766. 

The chapter on rent (bk. ii ch. xvi.), taken 
with the subsequent chapter on Povt in Mclation 
to Value (bk. iii. ch. v.), forms a luminous 
statement of the Ricardian theory. Yet not- 
withstanding his apparent clearness, Mill is 
really “a little inconsistent,” as Prof. Marshall 
has said (Economic Journal, vol. iii. p. 86), 
on the fundamental question whether rent 
enters into the cost of production when there 
does not exist a no-rent margin of land. The 
affirmative is distinctly asserted (bk. iii. ch, 
V. § 2, par. 3) ; and elsewhere (bk. ii. ch. ii. § 2, 
par. 1), it is implied that there- is an essential 
distinction between “countries fully occupied,” 
and those which are not. Whereas the dis- 
tinction appears to be iiiressential in an earlier 
passage (bk. ii. ch. xvi. § 4). Rent is said to 
he an “element of cost of production,” under 
peasant production (bk. iii. cb. vi. § 2). 

At length, at the beginning of bk. iii,, the 
theory of value is introduced. Mill’s definition 
of the “ value or exchange valne of a thing ” as 
its general power of pm-chasing, the command 
which its possession gives over purchasable 
commodities in general ” (bk. iii. ch. i. § 2), 
suggests something deeper than a mere ratio 
(see Exchange, Value in). 

Mill’s threefold classification of valuables 
(ch. ii. g 2 ; op. Diefioulty of Attainment) 
has been criticised as omitting the category of 
things which are produced in greater quantities 
at a less cost. Moreover the fet class ‘ ‘ things 
of which it is physically impossible to increase 
the quantity beyond certain naiTOw limits,” of 
which the characteristic is that “the value 
depends on the demand and the supply,” is 
defined in terms too narrow to include all the 
objects which possess that attribute, viz. labour 
and articles of foreign trade (bk. iii. ch. ii. § 5, 
last par.), and loanable capital (bk. iii. ch. xxiii. 
§ 1 ). 

The general theory of demand and supply 
seems to be stated by Mill as clearly as is 
possible without the aid of mathematical ap- 
paratus (bk. iii. ch. ii. §§ 3 and 4). Distinct 
intimations of the phenomenon which would 
now be described as the gi-eater or less elasticity 
of the demand curve are to bo found (bk. iii 
ch. ii. § 4, par. 1 ; ihid, ch. xviii § 8, referring 
to “extensibility of demand”). 

The third and fourth chapters of the thiini 
chapter are concerned with “ necessary ” (ch. iii, 
§ 1) value, that which depends on cost of pro- 
duction. The different senses in which Mill 
uses cost may be distinguished by observing 
that the term is applied sometimes (1) to the 
efforts and sacrifices attending production, some- 
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times (2) to the pecuniary equivalent of the 
same (the ‘‘expenses” of production in Prof. 
Marshall’s phrase ) ; and that the expenditure, 
whether in the way of labour or of money, may 
relate either (a) to the finished commodity, or 
(h) to the workman’s part therein, exclusive of 
the capitalist’s (and entrepreneur’s) effort and 
sacrifice or the (pecuniary remuneration thereof). 
Por instance, 2 (a) must be understood when it 
is said that “ Profits as well as wages enter into 
the cost of production which determines the 
value of produce ” (bk. iii. ch. iv. § 4, par. 1). 
The following are instances of (5) ; bk. ii. ch, 
XV. § 7 ; bk. iii. ch. iii. § 1, par. 1, cli. iv. 
§ 1. In connection with international trade 
cost is used in sense 1 (bk. iii. ch. xviii. § 9). 

The theory of value having been summed up 
(bk. iii. ch, vi.) ; the second volume enters on 
the subject of money. The functions of money 
described by Jevons as a “ measure of value ” a 
“medium of exchange” and “a standard for 
deferred payments,” are in other words stated 
in the fii'st chapter of the second vol. (bk. iii. 
ch. vii. §§ 1, 2). The relation between 
demand and supply and cost of production is 
made particularly clear in the case of money 
(bk. iii. clis. viii. and ix.). The “quantity- 
theory ” of money and its limits could not be 
better stated than in the proof which is given 
of the antithetical statements: “That an 
increase of the quantity of money raises prices, 
and a diminution lowers them, is the most 
elementary proposition in the theory of currency, 
and without it wo should have no key to any 
of the others” (bk. iii. ch. viii. § 4): “That 
the value of the circulating medium ... is in the 
inverse ratio of the quantity ” is to be received 
with “qualifications which, under a complex 
system of credit like that existing in England, 
render the proposition an extremely incorrect 
expression of the fact” (ch. viii. end). How- 
ever, objection has justly been taken to the 
statement that, “ the natural and average prices 
of commodities are not affected by credit” 
(ch. xii. § 1, par. 1). 

The chapters on a “ double standard ” and 
“ on a measure of value ” (chs. x. xv.), may be 
selected as bearing on questions of gimt interest 
at ])resent. In the former, Mill docs not con- 
sider intcmational bi-metallism. In the latter, 
he seems to contemplate two of the principal 
methods of measuring a change in the value of 
money: viz. the labour and the consumption 
standard (see Index Numdees), With reference 
to Mill’s disparaging remarks on “ the necessary 
indefinitencss of the idea of general exchange 
value ” (ch. xv, § 1), Prof. Sidgwiok has pointed 
out {jPol. Ecoii., bk. i. cli. ii- §. 3) that Mill 
himself has employed some such conception in 
the passage where he maintains that dming the 
last five years of the French war “the value of 
the standard itself was very considerably raised” 
(Mill, Fol. Econ.^ bk. i^i. cb. xiii. § 7). 


The chapter on “some peculiar (J^ses of value ” 
is of peculiar interest as showing Mill’s concep- 
tion of the relation bet\veen “cost of produc- 
tion” and “a law of value anterior to cost of 
production, and, more fundamental, the law of 
demand and supply”; which “when cost of 
production fails to be applicable . . . steps in 
to supply the vacancy ” (bk. iii. ch. xvi. § I). 

The antecedent law of supply again “steps 
in” in the theory of international values 
(ch. xviii. § 1). The great chapter on this 
subject may be divided into two parts, the 
original draft (§§ 1-5) and the additions sug- 
gested by “intelligent criticisms,” chiefly 
Thornton’s (§ 6 ct seq.). The first part deals 
mainly with two problems (1) the case of a 
trade being established — a “barrier” (Coxtenot) 
being removed — between two countries (§§ 2-3), 
and (2) the case of an already established trade 
being facilitated by an improvement in the 
process of manufactui'e of an export. In the 
latter case benefit does not necessarily accrue 
to the country in which the improvement has 
taken place (§ 6). In both cases it may be 
objected that benefit is estimated by an im- 
proper measure, that of exchange-value (see 
Theory of InternoMonal Falues, pt. i., by Prof. 
Edgeworth, Economic Journal, vol. iv. pp. 85, 
424, 606). 

Of the second part of the chapter (§§ 6-9) 
it is well said by a high authority on inter- 
national trade: “Nothing is gained by the 
laborious and confusing discussion ” (Bastablc, 
InfmmfiovKi Trade, p. 29 m). The introduction 
justif} mg the addition is particularly objection- 
able. “It is conceivable that the conditions 
might be equally satisfied by every numeidcal 
rate wdiich could bo supposed” (§ 6, last par.). 
“The c(j[uation of international trade” W'ould 
thus bo a very odd sort of oqxiation 1 

Eoinforced by the principles of international 
trade, Mill returns to the theory of money 
(chs. xix.-xxii.). He continues the subject of 
international trade in tbe chapter on “the 
competition of different countries in the same 
market ” (criticised in part iii. of Prof. Edge- 
worth’s theory of international trade, Economic 
Joumal, vol. iv.). 

It is impossible hero to notice in detail the 
many detached topics which are treated in 
bk. iii. The “rate of interest” (ch. xxiii.) has 
already been referred to as a case of demand and 
supifiy, rather than “necessary” value wdrich 
depends on cost of production. In the im- 
mediately following chapter, by a not very 
obvious transition, the rival theories respecting 
the influence of bank issues on prices— the 
so-called currency theory and banking principle 
— are discussed with moderation (see Walker, 
Money, — Op. Fxjllaeton). 

The Dynamics of Political Economy (bk. iv. 
cli. i. § 1) is the subject of the next book. It 
is attempted to compound the counteracting 
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tendencies wEich we now call tLe law of de- ! 
creasing and the law of increasing returns ; 
though Mill will not allow that “ even in manu- 
factures increased cheapness follows increased 
production by anything amounting to a law ” 
(iUd. oh. ii. § 2). Considering the three factors 
of industrial progress, capital, increase of popu- 
lation, and improvements in production, Mill 
in< 3 [uiiea how tiie increase of one or more of 
these affects wages, profits, and rent {ibid. ch. 
hi), h'or example, one case is; Capital in- 
creasing, population and the arts of production 
stationary. In this case wages will rise, profits 
will fall, rent will rise if the labourers consume 
more, or more costly, food {ibid. § 2). The case 
of arts of production progressive, capital and 
population stationary, presents most difficulty 
{ibid. § 4), THmd fade wages would rise, profits 
would be unaffected, rent would fall. The 
Ricardian paradox that landlords may be in- 
jured by agiicultuxal improvements is supported 
by reasoning which, as pointed out by Prof. 

5th ed., App. 

. L.), is deficient in generality. Attention 
should be called to the generalisation con- 
tained in the following passage : “It is quite 
in accordance with common notions to suppose 
that if, by the increased productiveness of land 
less land were required for cultivation, its value, 
like that of other articles for which the demand 
had diminished, would fall " (bk. iv. ch. iii. § 4). 
Here a problem of distribution is treated simply 
as one of value ; and indeed throughout the 
chapter there is, as Marshall has pointed out 
{Prine. of Peon, note to oh. ii. bk. vi. 2nd ed., 
App. J., 6th ed.), “ scarcely any trace of those 
confusions in his discussion of the theory of 
distribution ” which disfigure the second book. 

The chapters (chs. iv. and v.) on the “ten- 
dency of profits to a minimum,” are important 
as bearing on the question : How far is it safe 
for the working classes to press on the gains of 
the saving classes (see Cannes, Leadmg Priti- 
dfleSy hk. ii. and cp. Marshall, Pommies of 
Industry i 2nd ed. bk. ii.). 

The chapter on the stationary state (ch. vi.) 
is particularly characteristic of the author. Of 
an increase of population he says, “even if 
innocuous, I confess I see very little reason for 
desiring it.” 

The last chapter of the fourth book “on the 
probable futurity of the labouiing classes,” 
enjoys the distinction of being “ entirely due,” 
according to a statement in the Autobiography, 
to Mrs. Mill Her hand is perhaps to bo traced 
in the delicately ironical description of what 
may be called the aristocratic theory of the 
relation between the great and the labouring 
poor— “a theory also applied to the relation 
between men and women ” (ch, vii. § 1). The 
principal hope which the Mills hold out for the 
futurity of the labouring classes is productive 
co-oi)eration — a hope which does not seem at 


present in the way of being fulfilled. There 
are many now who disagree with the favt unable 
estimate of co^npcUUmi, which concludes the 
chapter. “ If the slopsellers and others of tiieir 
class have lowered the wages of tailors, and 
some other artisans, by making thorn an alfair 
of competition instead of custom, so much the 
better in the end.” 

The fifth book treats of govemmoU; the 
functions of which are described with a freedom 
wliich might not have been expected from the 
son of James Mill ; “ the admitted functions 
. . . embrace a much wider field than can easily 
he included within the ring-fence of any restric- 
tive definition.” As explained in the first 
chapter (par. 2, § 3), the “necessary” and 
acknowledged functions (1) are first considered 
(chs. ii.-ix.) ; then (2) “optional” interferences 
of government (a) grounded on erroneous theories 
(ch. X.) ; {b) really advisable (ch. xi.). Of the 
chapters relating to the “ necessary ” functions, 
five (chs. ii.-vi.) are devoted to taxation. In 
the chapter on the general principles of taxa- 
tion, “equality of sacrifice” is assumed as the 
first principle (ch. ii. § 2), In applying this 
principle to progressive taxation, Mill employs 
considerations whioh would now be connected 
with the doctrine of “final utility” (ch. ii. § 
3, par. 2). (See Tinal Duqeeb of UTaiiT.) 
That doctrine had been asserted by him mors 
explicitly in an earlier passage : “the difference 
to the happiness of the possessor between a 
moderate independence and five times as much, 
is insignificant when weighed against the enjoy- 
ment that might he given ... by some other 
disposal of the four-fifths ” (bk. ii. ch. ii. § 4, 
last par*). The incidence of various taxes is 
discussed by Mill with Ricardian rigour (bk, v. 
chs. iii;-vi.) ; and other ordinary functions of 
government are considered as to their econo- 
mical effects (chs. viii, ix.). 

Of “optional” interferences grounded on 
erroneous theories (ch. x,), protection is first 
discussed in a splendid and candid section, in 
the course of whicli occurs the often <pioted 
passage, in which protecting duties are said to 
be defensible “on more principles of political 
economy, when they are imposed temporarily 
(especially in a young and rising nation), in 
hopes of nationalising a foreign industry, in 
itsolf perfectly suitable to the circumstances of 
the country. ” Another locus classicus in this 
chapter is the section on combinaiwn. 

In the last chapter it is maintained that 
Laissez-faire is the general rale ; but liable to 
largo exceptions. Among those one of the most 
striking is the admission that upon certain 
assumptions the legal limitation of the hours of 
work might be advisable. A still more steingent 
governmental interference — transcending the 
proposals even of socialists — is put forward in a 
former chapter: to restrict tlie numbers of 
population by law (bk. |i. ch. xili, § 2), 
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It will be tinderstood tliat what has been 
attempted here is not to construct a table of 
contents magnified in a uniform proportion, 
bwt to select some leading topics and charac- 
teristic passages which may assist the student 
to comprehend Mill’s system. 

The Political Economy was revised in succes- 
sive editions, but not much altered. Some of 
the changes in the second edition (1849) were 
favourable to socialism, one of the additions to 
the third edition (1852) is probably not an 
improvement, namely the sections 6-8 in the 
chapter on “ International Values ” (bk. iii. ch. 
xviii., cp. Bastable, International Trade, p. 29), 

Some modifications of the doctrines stated 
in the Political Economy are to be found in 
hull’s later writings. , In a review of Thornton 
in the Eoo'tnightly Peview, 1869, republished in 
the Dissertations and Discussions (vol. iv.), 
hull recants the wage -fund theory. He did 
hot, however, in his latest editions, withdraw 
the passages in chapter xi. of the second work. 
He seems to have regarded the correction as “not 
yet ripe for incorporation in a general treatise 
on political economy” (preface to eighth edi- 
tion). In three posthumous articles on socialism 
published in tloQ Fortnightly Eeview, 1879, Mill 
pel haps states the case against existing institu- 
tions more forcibly than in the Political Economy. 
However, he exposes the exaggerations of social- 
ists with respect to the remuneration of capital 
and business power. He looks, not for a total 
renovation of society, but for such a modifica- 
tion of the idea of property as will make the 
institution work better than at present. 

The rest of the acts and wiitings of J. S. 
Mill should occupy much space in a complete 
biography. But for the present purpose they 
need only be briefly referred so far as they 
contain applications and completions of his 
economic doctrines. In his Liberty, he con- 
tinues the discussion of the limits of govern- 
mental interference, cp. Pol. Econ., bk. v. In 
•his Subjection of Women (1869), he advocates 
a cause in favour of which he had already stated 
what may be called the economic arguments 
{Pol. Econ., bk. ii. oh. xiii. § 2, ch. xiv. § 6). 
The appropriation by the state of the “unearned 
increment” of land was agitated by Mill in papers 
md speeches which are collected in the fourth 
volume of the Dissertations ’ and Discussions. 
With respect to this proposal it is forcibly urged 
by Thorold Rogers that “if, more than twenty 
years ago, Mr. Mill’s scheme had passed into 
the region of practical politics, the purchase 
[of the land by the state] would have been 
disastrous ... to the people of the United 
Kingdom ” {Economic Interpretation of History, 
p. 515). The creation of a peasant proprietary, 
which Mill had proposed so far back as 1846 
in the Morning Ghronicle (see Autobiography, 
p. 235, and Pol. Econ., appendix to vol. i.)was 
advocated in his pamphlet on England and 


Ireland (1868). Many of tffe causes which 
have been mentioned were promoted by Mill 
during his parliamentary career (1866 - 68). 
Among the measures which he advocated in 
parliament, the proposal to create a municipal 
government for the metropolis and to pay ofi 
the national debt are also of economic interest. 

It would be impossible hero to enumerate all 
the points at which Mill brought economic 
theory to bear upon practical politics. Like 
Adam Smith, he “associates the principles 
with their applications ” (preface to first edition 
of Pol. Econ.). He treats political economy 
“not as a thing hy itself, but as a fragment 
of a greater whole” , . . “for practical pur- 
poses inseparably intertwined with many other 
branches of social philosophy,” The breadth of 
view required for this wider treatment of the 
science was obtained by his pre-eminence in 
general philosophy. In this respect also he, 
and he alone, is comparable to Adam Smith. 

Among the circumstances which influenced 
Mill’s intellectual life, must he mentioned his 
connexion with the India Office ; where he was 
constantly occupied for thirty-fivo years, down 
to 1858, when the government of India was 
transferred to the crown. He himself has 
attributed a salutary influence to this official 
work. He has also acknowledged a large debt 
of inspiration to his wife, formerly Mrs. Taylor, 
whom he married in 1851. He ascribes to her, 
not the abstract parts of his political economy, 
but some of the socialistic elements ; in particular, 
the chapter in the fourth book on the fiitority 
of the labouring classes. Her influence did not 
cease with her death (1868). “I bought a 
cottage as close as possible to the place where 
she is buried, and there her daughter , . . and 
I live constantly during a great part of the year. 
My objects in life are solely those which were 
hers ; my pursuits and occupations those in. 
which she shared or sympathised.” — Autobio- 
graphy. Thus cherishing her memoiy as a reli- 
gion, Mill lived at Avignon up to the year 1873, 
when he succumbed to a local endemic disease. 

[The chief original source of information as to 
the facts and feelings of Mill’s life is his Auto- 
biography. It is supplemented by Prof. Bain’s 
J. 8. Mill. See also John Stuart Mill, by W. 
L. Courtney. Among the few works, or parts of 
works, which are directed systematically to the 
criticism of Mill’s Political Economy may be men- 
tioned : Marshall’s Princ. of Econ. 6th ed. pas- 
sages relating to Mill, in particular App. J. (2nd ed. 
note to bk. vi. ch. ii. ) ; also article in Fortnightly 
Remew, “On Mr. Mill’s Theory of Value,” 1876. 
— B. Oannan’s History of the Theorm of Produc- 
tion and Disirdiution.—J. Bonar, Philosophy and 
PoliMcal Economy, chapter on J. S. Mill. — Nichol- 
son, Principles of Political Economy. — P. A. 
Lange, Mills AnsicMen iiber die soziale Frage, etc., 
Duisburg, 1865. — Prof. J. Laughlin has published 
an. abridged and annotated edition of Mill’s PoUii- 
cod Eemomy.] * f, Y. a. 
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MlfJ,AR, JoliN ( 11854801 ), biatorian, was 
fiillwi t« tlio &Hiteh bar in 1760, and in the 
failrtwing ymr wci'ptwl the apiwintineat of 
imhmm of kw in liw university of Glasgow, 
which i>oafe he held tOJ his death. His 
lectures, which were extem|>ore, attracted 
many atwdonta. In poHUos, Millar was an 
advanced whig, although opposed to universal 
suffrage. Ho strongly sympathised with the 
American ooloniits, and regarded the aucccaa 
of Pitt in 1784 as a fatal blow to the 
English oonstitution ; even the excesses of the 
Frenoh revolution did not cause Inin to agree 
with Burke. Millar WTote An Mdnrkal vkw 
of tim ihglish &owrmmitf ctc.y Loudon, 1787, 

4 to, Srd ed., 1803, 8 vo, 4 vols., which was de- 
signed as a counterblast to IJuine. Only two 
volumes of the work were published in Millar’s 
lifetime, and the last consists of essays which 
were intended to bo worked up into the narra- 
tive. Those on tiie advances of manufacture 
and commerce, and the effect of that advance 
upon the morals of the people, are still of 
interest Following Adam Smith {q,v.)y Millar 
recognises that mercantile people are the host 
judges of thoir own interests.” Millar’s other 
work, On. tfi£ Origin of iiie dkUnciion of Jta7tkSy 
London, 1771, 4to, 4th ed., lildiuburgh, 1806, 
8 vo, containing a study of primitive society, is 
remarkable for its anticipation of the views of 
more recent writers. The prescience of his 
views on gyn®cooraoy, or that stage of social 
development wherein, through kinship counting 
from the mother, the position of woman is most 
important, is borne witness to by J. F. Mac- 
lennan, in his Stvdies in ‘AnGimi Sistoryj 
London, 1876, 8 vo, p. 426. Millar is still 
under the sway of 18th century notions, such 
as that of the “simplicity” of savage races, 
and he WTote before the dawn, as it were, of 
the now science of anthropology. That, under 
these circumstances, ho should have accom- 
])liHhcd what ho did, is much to bis credit. It 
should bo added that ho was the valued friend 
of Adam Smith and David Hume. 

[Memoir liy John Craig prefixed to ISOC od. 
■of Origin, etc. as ahuve. JJicimiari/ of Sal ional 
liiogrogiig, vol. xxxvii.] H. K. i:. 

MILLES, Thomas (lu'twovn about 1550 and 
1050), Uu.siomor^ of Saiidwmh, was the authur, 
among other works, of tlio following : 

TItr (Jii.sifmcni Ikplk, or iScrond Apohgk, 
Thid u io mg, AnAHumrr to a confused Treuikt* 
of PttNlrke Co/}U?hnre, jointed and dispersed at 
Midlehourghe and Londini, in farour of the 
prirate titniefg (if Merehaids- Adventurers, A'y a 
more serious (f Jieehangc in Merehuh 

disc, and Merekundisinj Jirrhange, Written fur 
tindersianding Headers onetg, in farour of all 
iogall Merchant, and for the advancing of 
Trafkk in. Hn gland, London, ld»M, 4to. A nou* | 
by the author showa to what decision he had j 

I Tim receiver of (’uHlumg duties. Ituwell, IHsL if 
TaXKilionamt Tiuxs in cud. ed., v<ij. i. j*. 171 , 


arrived i “That Merchand wing Exchange s* that 
Laborinth of Errors k priv.ife Vi hereby 

(though ivings wcara Crownea k seom abHdwtely 
to raigne) particider Bankers* private 
Merchants, k covetous persons (whose End is 
Private gayne) are able to suspend their Eouns.iile-^ 
k coutrole their IVdIhies . , , tliiw maknt; 
Kings to k Snhieets, and Yaifialles to be Kings" 

. . . —therefore it is in the interest of Kings 
themselves to “relieve k msintaina . , . five* 
boniu 'Ikaflick , . , anti Kiighsh Traffle.k .” — Tim 
Custmners Apobgk, the Mg u'hereqf is Io le read 
more at large in the Thesauntrio Hodkgamt ttientf, 
and heere onlg abridged, paraphrased, and fikd 
into the wriitm Tubk or MpUome of ail ids kher 
irorlY.'?, touehing (rajfieke and cushimer.% n.tL or 
place of publication, with nmnuseript notes. - - 
An Ahstraet, almost rerhatim {with some necessane 
Additmis) of the Customers Apdigii, imtten 
eighteen yeares oyo, to shew their distresses in fie 
Out'Porhf, as iw/l through mtnt r»l* AMuin(enanr<^ 
and Jdeitnes to heare out their Aereiee; as Counie- 
iut?ice. and Credit in regard of others,— tbirti 
abridgment, luth, no title-page.— T/w Customm 
Alphabet and Primer, cmieining Their Oreede or 
Bditfe in the tnie Doctrim cf Chmiian Meligim, 
Their Ten Cmnmandemenies, etc., etc., 1608.— -la 
OufPorfCusiomers Aemnpt, (f ali his Mem'pts, 

. . . u.d. 

[Ukt. A^ai. Miog,, art “Milles, Thomas.”] 

E. i>. 

MILLONhlS Y CIENTOS, duries levied in 
Castile on tlie oonsumpfion of meat, oil, wine, 
vinegar, iee, sugar, dried grapes, and tallow 
candles ; fGbrst grant^ temporarily by the Cortes, 
they came to be continued every six years, and 
lasted to this century. Their operation was 
very vexatious and so irregular that, according 
to a memorial presented in 1646 by Alcai'ar de 
Aridarn, a jiound of meat, which was .sold at 
that time for 22 maravedis in Aranjin*.:, co.it 
46 in Ocaha, a few miles olf. 

[Caiiga Arguellcs, Jtiecionark de IJaetutda 
(Loudon, 1826). — t!o1meh'o, Jlisiirot de la /.'■<.«- 
om'ta PolUim €71 JisjiaAa, voL ii. pp, 542 iual 55o.] 

K. 

MILIN'E, ,To.sHt''A (1776-1851), wju? appoinftii 
actiijirv to the Sun Life Assurance Sockiv 
ill 1810. 

Ho published, in 183 5, .1 Treafmon the rw/oo. 
Hon of Annuities and Assnranees on IJcfs ord 
Hurmvrships, Lmuinii, 1815, 8vo. Tin* i'urlih'o 
Table contained in this work, wldoh was fmimb d 
on tlie pubhslu't! oli.sor vat ions and pimito rorrr- 
.spondcuot* of Dr. HevshaM of Carl do, HUrlvd ii 
new era in life a.ssisranoo, Tlmuyli its roHults 
wore sliglitly mui’ij favourable, the i 'arlislo Tablo 
doc.s nut ditlVr gioatly trow Iho EiiKikli 'Taidfs, 
w hicb are based on the otbsorvatioii of thirty youra, 
and on materiaK drawn Irom tli« whole of England, 
The Lfe uf iJr. Hegsham, by Dr. L-tumlulo, D«n« 
don, 1870, contains Milnv’a coimpondwiM on the 
KUlijrtd. Milne wrote the arti**Ie.s in the JCmytion 
pirdia PriUinniea, 4tb ed.* oil “ Amuiitkis,” llilli 
of .Mortality,” and Liw c»f .\Ioi1ality ’* ; the Imt 
of which wat rvpnntcd m Appendix G. 3 of Peport 
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fwm the Select Committee of the House qf Commons 
on the Lau's respecting Friendly Societies, 1827. 
He also gave evidence before this committee. He 
isrfitioted by Mai time in the latter’s art. on Popu- 
lation, Encyc. Brit, (1824) see Boiiar’s Malthus, 
1885, p. 72. 

{bkimmty of National Blograpjiy,^ vol, xxxviii. 
p. 8.] H. E. B. 

MILNER, James (d. 1721), mercbant of 
London, contributed articles on trade between 
England and Portugal to the British Merchant, 
during the controversy on the 8 th and 9 th 
clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), (see 
King, Ciiaeles). He also published Three Letters 
in the South Sea Company and the Bank, etc. 
London, 1720, 8 vo. 

[For further notice of Milner’s life see Dictionary 
qf National Biography,] w. a. s. h. 

MILREIS (Poutuguese). The money of 
account in Portugal is the reis. Gold is the 
standard of value, the milreis, or 1000 reis, 
being the smallest coin of that. metal. The 
larger gold coins, pieces of 2000 , 6000, and 
10,000 reis, are 'proportionate to the milreis 
in weight, and identical in fineness. The 
milreis weighs 27*37 grains, is composed of 
gold of the millesimal fineness of 91 6 1, and is 
equivalent in sterling to 4s. 5jd., and in gold 
francs, 900 fine, to 5*6 francs. e. e. a. 

MINE, COST BOOK PRINCIPLE. See 
Cost Book. 

3tllNES. Down to the year 1 G 88 all mines 
in England yielding gold or silver belonged 
to the crown. It was a common practice for 
the kings of the 14th and 15th centuries to 
grant charters to adventurers to enter upon 
private lands to search for mines. These 
included lead, tin, and copper mines, each of 
which contained silver or gold in small 
quantities, for the doctrine, as aflirraed by the 
court of exchequer chamber in 1668, was 
that *‘bo the quantity of it ever so small, 
yet the king shall have the whole of the base 
metal.’* The rights of the lords of the soil 
were so far respected that the mining charters 
contained clauses forbiddingminingunder houses 
or castles, sometimes also under arable lands 
and meadows, without their licence. A double 
royalty was imposed, one to bo paid to the king, 
a second, somewhat less in amount, to the land- 
lords. A lease of copper mines by Edward IV. 
reserves a royalty of one-eighth to the king and 
one-ninth to the lords of the soil ; a lease oflead 
mines by the same king reserves one-sixteenth 
to the landlords and one-twelfth to the king. 
Pursuant to the general commercial and indus- 
trial policy of the middle ages, the inhabitants 
of mining districts in England were incorporated 
in district bodies invested with exceptional 
rights. The most notable instance of these 
corporations is that of the Stannaries or tin 
mines of Devon and Cornwall (Stannaeies). 
Analogous powers were given to the mining law 


court of the foresters of Deaif, which passed 
rules for the working of the mines and provided 
for the settlement of disputes among those 
enfranchised of the forest. The lead miners of 
Derbyshire in the same way enjoyed the right 
of a great Court Barmoot. In these exceptional 
districts the crown retains those paramount 
rights which were once probably universal, and 
the customs have been defined by modern acts 
of parliament (14 & 16 Viet. o. 94. High 
Peak, 16 & 16 Viet. c. 163. Low Peak, 
1 Viet. c. 43 ; 24 & 25 Viet. o. 40 3 34 & 
86 Viet. c. 85, Forest of Dean, etc.). Miners 
under royal charters were also commonly free 
from being impleaded in the king’s courts 
saving for life, limb, or land. They enjoyed 
the lights of chartered towns, being quit of tolls 
and tallages. 

In 1568 an attempt was made to confine the 
rights of the crown to mines worked for the 
precious metals, and to exclude them from those 
mines in which the precious metals were a 
secondary incident. But the ancient principle 
was reaffirmed, three justices dissenting. In 
1688 a momentous revolution was effected by 
parliament. By 1 'Will. & M., 0 , 30, it was 
enacted that “noe mine of copper, tin, iron, or 
lead shall hereafter be adjudged, reputed, or 
taken to be a Royall Mine although gold or 
silver may be extracted out of the same.” By 
this clause an immense property was transferred 
from the nation to the landowners. By an act 
of 1693 (5 Will. & M., c. 6 ) a modification was 
introduced in favour of the ci’own. While the 
subject may under this act work his base metals 
at will, the crown has the right of pre-emption 
of the ore at such prices as would represent its 
fair value in the absence of royal metals. Those 
prices were fixed by the act, and having now 
become obsolete, the crown’s rights are not, in 
fact, exercised. But the royal prerogative, in 
the case of a mine worked for gold, was affirmed 
by the court of appeal in 1891 in the case of 
the Att. Gen. v. Morgan. Alum mines were 
occasionally claimed by the crown, and in the 
reign of James I. all the judges held that the 
crown could grant licenses for working saltpetre 
for gunpowder in any lands of the subject, for 
the defence of the realm, though the owners of 
the land were also left at liberty to mine upon 
their own account. 

Owing to the scarcity of the precious metals 
felt towards the clos^ of the middle ages, constant 
efforts were made by the English kings them- 
selves to discover them in this country. The 
science of mining being very imperfect, foreigners 
were frequently brought in from abroad, as 
appears from the mining patents granted by 
Edward IV. and Henry VIII. Wolsey took a 
particular interest in the development of mining 
industry. Under Edward VI. endeavours were 
made to discover and work mines in Ireland, 
but these proved a failure. Metallurgy was so 
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little undoi’Stoofi tliat under Mary a commission ! 
was appointed to learn tlie art of refining from 
a German adventurer. In tlie time of llizabetli 
mining engineers were still largely German. 
Tlie riglits of tlie crown naturally checked 
mining enterprise until the act of 1696, from 
which it received a great impetus. 

Coal mining was practised in the north of 
England and the south of Scotland from very 
early times, and the leasehold system with 
royalties was common in the 14th century. 
A freq,uent practice with corporations was to 
limit the q^uantity of coal to be worked per diem 
in order, doubtless, to prevent exhaustion of the 
supply, it being a prevalent opinion that the coal 
mines could only he worked near the surface. 
In 1610 Sir George Selby informed parliament 
that twenty-one years would exhaust those of 
Newcastle. This stimulated invention for 
draining mines in order to work the lower 
levels, from which developed the whole art of 
modern coal mining. 

Until the present century, except in the case of 
royal mines, there may be said to have existed no 
general statutory regulations for the -working, 
management, and inspection of mines, nor for the 
security of those employed. By 5 & 6 Viet, it 
■was forbidden to employ females underground 
after 1st March 1843. The employment of hoys 
under ten -was also forbidden. The inspection of 
coal mines by government was undertaken in 1850 
by 13 & 14 Viet. c. 100, which empowered the 
appointment of inspector. Analogous provisions 
were enacted for metalliferous mines in 1872 (85 
& 86 Viet. c. 77). This act raised the age for 
the employment of boys to twelve, after the 
example of the Mines' Regulation Act of 1860 
(23 & 24 Viet, c. 151), There is a natural 
parallelism in the legislation affecting the two 
classes of mines, that for coal mines being dis- 
tinguished by the special precautions ordered by 
the legislature with the object of preventing 
explosions, etc. Common features are the pro- 
hibition of the payment of wages in public-houses ; 
notice to inspectors in case of explosions, accidents, 
and loss of life; rules as to the opening and 
working of new shafts ; and codes of offences in 
the nature of contravention of the rules for the 
safe working of the mines approved by the 
secretary of state. The principal acts now in 
force are, for coal mines that of 1887 (50 & 51 
Viet. c. 58), that of 1908 (the Eight Hours Act), 
and for metalliferous mines that of 1872 (35 & 36 
Viet. c. 77), and that of 1875. 

[Plowden’s Commentaries, Tiie Case of Mmes . — 
— T. Houghton, The Orders cmd Rides of the Court 
of St. BriavellSj London, 1687. — The Cmrpkat 
Minext London, 1688.— Sir John Pettus, Fodince 
RegaUs^ London, 1670 ; also A Collection of Scarce 
and Valuable Treatises upon Metals, Mines, arid 
Minerals, trans. from the Spanish of Albaro 
' Alonzo Barba, director of the mines at Potosi, 
2nd ed. (Hodges, Loudon), 1740, with diagrams. 
— R. L. Galloway, Hist, of Coal Mining in Great 
Britain, London, 1882.' — Att. Gen. v. Morgan, 
L.R.C.D. (O.A.), 1891, i. 432. — W. Bainbridge, 


Lavi of Mines and Afinerals, 6th ed., Loudon, 
1878, ed. by A. Brown .— of Minbig 
Royalties Ooniniission. — C. Le Neve Foster, Hines 
and Minerals. First Annual General Rejmrt 
upon the Mineral Industry of the United King- 
dom qf Great Britain and Irdand for the year 
1894, m5.] 

MINES AND MINERALS, Exhaustion 
OF. 'While this circumstance sometimes brings 
about the impoverishment of the district 
where it occurs, the following causes make it 
difficult to obtain precise information on the 
subject — (1) more careful search, better moans 
of communication, and improved metbods of- 
working have tended to increase the supply 
from districts which were becoming exhausted : 
(2) the general growth of population masks the 
effects of a local decline, and the latter may be 
prevented, where mines are failing, by the 
development of other industries. Tliis some- 
times is exemplified in the mines, Dolcoath, by 
deepening the workings, was transformed from 
a copper mine to one producing tin. The great 
open working at Carclaze, though its tin is now 
almost valueless, is continued for china clay. 
(8) Minos and quarries in ancient times were 
frequently worked by slave or convict labour, 
an example followed more recently by Spain in 
America and by Russia in Asia. A settiement 
of this type adds little to the prosperity of the 
immediate neighbourhood, and the effects of its 
disappearance are comparatively unimportant 
(4) In districts where labour is free, the settle- 
ments at first are hardly more than camps ; 
log-huts or shanties being the nearest approach 
to permanent buildings. In case of a speedy 
failure, the horde disperses -like birds of prey 
from a consumed carcase, and leaves hardly 
more trace of its presence. (5) If, however, the 
undertaking is prosperous, the camp is gradu- 
ally changed into a city ; and the instances of 
this are at present so young that, as yet, they are 
in the fiiU tide of success. In these cases the 
effects of the exhaustion of the mineral wealth 
of a district are still in the future. The harvest 
is still being reaped ; few fields have yet been 
absolutely cleared. Instances must mainly be 
sought in localities comparatively unimportant ; 
but exhaustion is only a question of time, and 
such investigations as those of Jevons on The 
Coal Question"^ remind the economist of tlwj 
necessary limitations of the nature of this part 
of our wealth. 

Precious Metals. — Much might bo said as to 
the effects produced on the more civilised pai t 
of the world by the aiTcst — from the decline 
of Rome till about the 9th century— of any 
serious efforts to obtain fresh supplies of gold 

1 “ A little raficctiott will show that coal is almost the 
sole necessary basis of our material power . . , Bug- 
land's manufacturing and commercial greatness, at least, 
IS at stake in this question, nor can wo be sure that 
material decay may not involve us in moral and intel- 
lectual retrogression."— -Jevons, Coal Qwstion, Introd. 
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and silver, — commodities liable to considerable 
waste from wear and the purposes to whioii they 
are applied ; but tliis is beside tbe question now 
considered. Moreover, if a want once seemed 
likely to occur, owing to tb§ exhaustion of Spain 
and other el dorados of the old world, it has been 
more than remedied since the discovery of 
America by the constant opening up of new 
fields in that and other parts of the globe. 

In remote parts of Egypt and the regions 
about the eastern Mediterranean, places may 
be found, now deserted, in which formerly the 
search for gold was actively prosecuted, hut no 
instance is more striking than that of the 
Ruined Citm of MasJionalmid, described by 
Mr. Bent. Here, at various localities between 
the Zambesi and the Limpopo, often almost 
buried by vegetation, ruins are found of fortified 
towns, the walls of which, built of granite 
blocks, are sometimes 12 to 15 feet thick. 
Their inhabitants evidently had settled among 
an unfriendly people to work the district for its 
gold — they disappeared perhaps as late as the 
■Sth century, and a higher was replaced by a 
lower type of civilisation, if that term is applic- 
able to tbe natives of Mashonaland. Again, 
for a time at least, Mexico supplied an object- 
lesson in the same kind. Here, during the 
civil wars from 1810 to 1824, many important 
silver mines were abandoned, the population 
dwindled, that of Potosi falling at tliis period 
from 130,000 to 9000, and the indirect loss 
even to agriculturalists was very great. Similar 
effects have been noted in Columbia, Chili, and 
Peru from like causes. Tlie Laurium mines, 
till lately, afforded another example ; worked in 
classic times they were afterwards abandoned, 
and ruins marked the sites of places once 
flonnshing. Since 1870 they have been re- 
opened, and even the old slags are being 
smelted over agaiti. America and Australia 
have afforded instances of the mushroom growth 
of settlements, followed ’by no less rapid deser- 
tion. In 1857 there was a rush to the Frazer 
river (Columbia), followed in 1863 by an exodus 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 people to Nevada. 

Other Metals , — Copper mines were worked in 
the Sinaitic peninsula about Sarabit-el-Khadim 
by the ancient Egyptians, where ruins and 
tablets indicate the presence of a considerable 
colony; now the region is deserted. Many 
ruined buildings in Cornwall mark the sites of 
mines, especially of tin, exhausted or disused. 

The following tabular statement, drawn up 
from the census reports of 1881 and 1891, will 
show how seriously the population of some of 
the parishes in the mining districts of Corn- 
wall has been affected, the decline in one 
case amonntiug roughly to 26 per cent; the 
larger towns, as might be expected, having 
suffered least. In 1901 there was no great 
alteration owing to the growth of other indus- 
tries. 


Parish. 

ISSl. 

1801. 

Broago 


soir 

2751 

Gallington . 


1025 

1888 

Holston 


3432 

3198 

Kea , 


2470 

210S 

Liskeard . 


4053 

3984 

St. Agnea . 


4680 

4249 

St. Cleer . 


2865 

2124 

St. Ives 


6445 

6094 

St. Just 


0409 

6119 

Weadron . 


4584 

4260 


The same may bo said of other spots in 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, Wales, etc., though 
the population as a whole has increased. 

The Weald of Sussex was once the seat of 
important iron -works ; the last furnace, at 
Ashburnham, was extinguished in 1828 (Wood- 
ward, Geology qf Engla^ and Wales, pp. 367, 
361). The woods often conceal abandoned 
mines and heaps of slag. 

Coal, petroleum, etc , — In Britain the mines 
of coal, often with associated ironstone, in 
parts of Staffordshire and Shropshire are be- 
ginning to show signs of exhaustion, with the 
same result. But these industries ‘are so 
modern, comparatively speaking, that probably 
almost a century must elapse before marked 
effects are produced. In various parts of the 
United States, particular localities have become 
thronged and prosperous by the discovery of 
mineral oil, and have been deserted owing to its 
unexpected exhaustion, but the causes already 
named have restricted the area affected and 
prevented any remarkable consequences. 

Ornamental minerals and rocks , — The tur- 
quoise mines of Sinai, like those of copper, 
were once busy and are now deserted. In 
the days of the Pharaohs and under the 
dominion of Rome, the quarries of Egypt were 
in full activity. Those for granite and the 
neighbouring ruins near the first cataract have 
been often described. Yet more striking are 
those at Jebel Dokhan, from which the red 
porphyry, so largely exported to Italy, was 
obtained. These lie at a height of 3650 feet 
above high water mark, nearly 100 miles from 
the Nile and on the eastern side of the watershed 
between it and the Red Sea. The remains of 
several Roman stations are passed on the route 
from Knneh. From the chief quarry a road 
“ led down to an ancient town with workshops." 
Hence a path went to an old town in the valley, 
and beyond are the ruins of a Roman temple. 
In fact deserted quarries are not rare in the moun- 
tainous country between the Nile and the Red 
Sea (Rnl Assoo, Rap,, 1887, p. 802). From 
Algeria and Tunis marbles were exported in 
large quantities by the Romans ; .the quarries 
were deserted, the district was sparsely in- 
habited, till a few years since, when some of 
them were again opened (Brit, Assoc. Rep., 
1885, p. 1028). The white marble of Thasos 
was in, great request in the age of Hadrian, and 
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wfks -worlced af mucli earlier dates. Tine remains 
of a quay constiraoted round tine lieadland, tlie 
tombs and other ruins of a town and two 
Tillages at least, **all in former days thriving 
on the quarrying and export of marble,” indi- 
cate the ** former position of a commercial 
centre, dating for centuries before the Christian 
era, and leaving traces of having continued in 
prosperity down well into the period of the 
eastern empire” {JBHL Assoc* Hep., 1887, 
p. 2 0 0). We oannot, owing to the circumstances 
already mentioned, point to any striking in- 
stance of a country ruined by the exhaustion 
of its mineral wealth, but notwithstanding this 
the lesson is plain. The mineral store of each 
district and of the whole earth is practically 
limited in quantity, be it gold, 'or any other 
metal, be it coal oi any fuel. The formation 
of a fresh supply is a process so slow that, for 
all practical purposes, it may be excluded from 
consideration. The waste also of the precious 
minerals is considerable ; the wear and tear of 
the more homely is large ; the destruction of 
combustibles is complete. Hence the store, 
sooner ’or later, must be exhausted, now in this 
country, now in that. In agriculture, provided 
manures can be obtained, the land seems never 
to lose its productive power ; the mine or quarry, 
once worked out, has played its part for good 
in the economy of the earth, and the ill which 
it has done “lives after it.” Metallurgical 
processes are attended with drawbacks even at 
the time, but though, when the minerals are 
no longer obtained, noxious fumes are no more 
enxitted to devastate the neighbourhood, the 
waste heaps of rubbish or slag still remain, 
whereon no useful herb can grow and only a 
forest can spring up after long years. In some 
districts also the general ruin of the surface, 
the choked beds of rivers, and large tracts of 
fertile meadows buried beneath barren gravels, 
are the heritage bequeathed by the miner. The 
decline and fall of the nation whose prosperity 
has depended solely on its mineral wealth, will 
be not less appalling than that of imperial 
Borne. T. G. B. 

MINING ROYALTIES. See Royalties. 
MINGHETTI, Marco (1818-1886). A 
statistician and political economist born at 
Bologna. In 1S4S, when Pope Pius IX. ap- 
peared to espouse Italian nationality, Minghetti 
became a member of the pontifical council of 
state, and minister in the first liberal secular 
ministry of Pius IX. But when the pope set 
himself against the war of independence, Min- 
ghetti resigned office and joined the camp of 
Charles Albert. He fought at Custozza and 
Ooito, and later on w'as a colleague of Count 
Cavour at the Paris congi’ess of 1857. He 
then became, under Cavour, general secretary of 
foreign affairs, secretary of the interior in 1859, 
minister of the interior in 1860, and ambassador. 
After having greatly assisted in the formation of | 


united Italy, he became president of the council 
of the kingdom in 1868, and again from 1873 
to 1876. An able financier, he applied himselt 
primarily during his ministry to restore Ilallan 
finance, and when he loft office the budget was 
balanced. 

Minghetti was an eloquent and inci'^ive speaker, 
a man of the broadest culture, a maii of letters, 
and an historian. He is well known by economists 
for several works, but chiefly for his book on the 
relation between economics, ethics, and justice. 
In this work, ably and clearly written, moderate in 
opinion, and giving evidence of sound culture, 
Minghetti based economic science on ethics and 
law, anticipating, to a certain extent, the modi- 
fications which were afterwards applied to tlie 
English classical school — placing himself on an 
intermediate ground between this school and the 
new theories, principally developed in Germany. 
While too moderate a man to ally himself with 
the “ socialists of the chair,” Minghetti attaches 
more importance to the phenomena of the distri- 
bution of wealth than to those of production, aiid 
this basis of his eventually formed one of the 
canons of the new doctrines. This order of ideas 
inspired various social laws of which he became 
a promoter, for example, the law on children's 
labour, on emigration, on pensions, etc. 

Originality and depth of research are perhaps 
wanting in the writings of Minghetti on economics, 
but on subjects more his own he was one of the 
most far-seeing and deep thinkers, and on© of the 
purest and most elegant writers of modem Italy. 

DdV economict, publUca e delU m attinmzt 
<^Ua morale e col diritto, Plorence, 1852, 2nd ed. 
1868 . — OpwcoU letteraii ed economid, Florence, 
1872 . — Miei Jiicordi, Turin, 1889-90 (posthu- 
mous publication, unfinished. 

[Vapereau, Dictionnaire universel des co)item- 
p&rains, Paris, 5th ed., 1880. — Cossa, Introductum 
to the Study of Political Economy, trans., London, 
1. 1893. — Graziani, Le idee economiche degli scritfon 
emiliani e romaguoli, etc., Modena, 1893, p. 179- 
185, and others.] u. R. 

MINIMUM (Rate of Discount). The rate 
knowm as the “bank rate” is settled every 
Thursday at the weekly meeting of the bank 
directors, and published when the mooting is 
over. It was formerly the minimum rate 
current not only in the bank discount office, 
but in the market generally. Tliis lasted as 
long as tho resources of the Bank of England 
formed the greater part of the capital In the 
money market, or oven later, whilst tho bank 
remained tho largest single influence therein. 
But now, although tho deposits of tho bank 
have increased, those in tho hands of tho other 
banks have grown in far greater proportion, 
and tho competitive effect of this outside capital 
is increased by the fact that it is mostly in the 
hands of a small group of largo and pow’erful 
banks, instead of being wieltled by a large 
number of banks each individually small. Tho 
result of this change has been to bring tho rate 
of discount in the open market, for long periods 
together, often much below the bank rate ; the 
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bank directors being supposed, in fixing their 
rate, to have regard not only to the amount of 
capital they have to employ, but also to the 
stat^ of the circulation and the condition of the 
foreign exchanges. On the other hand, it has 
been strenuously contended by the late Mr. 
Thomson Hankey, and some other prominent 
directors of the bank, that the bank's policy 
should be governed by the. ordinary considera- 
tions relating to theii* banking business only. 

As a fact the dii'ectors have never reduced 
the official rate below 2 per cent, notwith- 
standing that in recent years the open market 
has frequently stood for months together at, 
or about, 1 per cent. It is understood that 
the bank minimum now only regulates its 
relations with the outside market, and that 
its own customers obtain accommodation at 
the rates charged by other banks. The bank 
rate still governs, at a distance, rates charged 
or allowed in some cases upon advances or 
deposits. R. w. b. 

MINIMUM OF SUBSISTENCE, The. 
The doctrine that the labourer cannot perma- 
nently earn more than the minimum of sub- 
sistence, that is, enough to keep him and his 
wife and children alive, has often been ascribed 
to political economists as a body. It has been 
used to prove at one time the inutility of any 
attempt to raise wages, and at another time the 
injustice of the existing order of society. This 
doctrine, however, has not been universally 
taught by political economists, and is not borne 
out by facts. It is connected with the doctrine 
of the wage fund, and the mode in which it 
has grown up will best appear from a brief 
survey of the course of speculation on the 
subject of wages. 

For this purpose we need not go back further 
than the French J^conomistes of the last century. 
Turgot («.p.) declared that the labourer could 
not in the long run gain more than a bare sub- 
sistence, probably basing this assertion on the 
experience of his own time and country. The 
hulk of the labouring population of France had 
been reduced by fiscal and social abuses to a 
bare subsistence — sometimes even to less, seeing 
that many died of hunger in had seasons. In 
Great Britain at the same time the condition of 
the labouring class was incomparably better. 
"Wo find accordingly that Adam Smith does not 
agi’eo with Turgot on this point (cp, Rae, Lifo 
of Adam Smithy pp. 220-222). “There are 
certain circumstances,” he writes, “which 
sometimes give the labourers an advantage, 
and enable them to raise their wages consider- 
ably above this rate,” namely, “the lowest 
which is consistent with common humanity” 
[Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. viii). He then 
proceeds to inquire what circumstances have 
this beneficial effect. He concludes that “the 
liberal reward of labour, as it is the necessary 
effect, so it is the natural symptom of increas- 


ing national wealth. The scanfjr maintenance 
of the labouring poor, on the other hand, is 
the natural symptom that things are at a stand, 
and their starving condition that they are going 
fast backwards ” {ih,). 

The next economists to be considered with 
reference to the minimum of subsistence are 
Malthus and Ricardo. ‘ ‘ Maltlius, ” Dr. Bonar 
says, “without knowing it, was certainly the 
father of the theory of a wages fund ” (Bonar, 
Malthus and his WorJc, ed. 1885, p. 270). He 
was deeply impressed with the poverty result- 
ing from an unlimited increase of population, 
and he seems to have thought that only pru- 
dential self-restraint could raise the labourer’s 
income above the minimum that could keep 
him alive. Ricardo expressed himself on this 
subject in a way which seems at first sight to 
coincide with Turgot’s assertion. “ The natural 
price of labour is that price which- is necessary 
to enable the labourers one with another to 
subsist and to perpetuate their race without 
either increase or diminution ” (Ricardo, Prin- 
ciples of Political Pconomy, ch. v.). But he 
qualifies this proposition by others which have 
been too commonly disregarded.. “ It is not to 
be understood that the natural price of labour 
estimated even in food and necessaries is 
absolutely fixed and constant. It varies at 
different times in the same country and very 
materially differs in different countries. It 
essentially depends on the habits and customs 
of the people.” He adds — “The friends of 
humanity cannot but wish that in all countries 
the labouring classes should have a taste for 
comforts and enjoyments, and that they should 
be stimulated by all legal means in their 
exertions to procure them.” Ricardo thought 
that real wages might increase with the in- 
crease of capital, but he thought that after 
the period at which all fertile land had been 
taken up, real wages would tend to fall. 
Thenceforward rent would grow at the expense 
of wages and of profits. Some of his expressions 
would suggest also that the only way in which 
the labom’ers could permanently improve their 
condition was by restricting their number. 
Whoever may have originated the doctrine of 
the wages fund, J. S. Mill was the first to 
formulate it clearly and precisely. From his 
conception of the Wages Fund it followed that 
the labourers’ wages must sink to the minimum 
of subsistence unless’ the number of labourers 
were severely kept down. Mill therefore de- 
nounced large families with extraordinary 
violence. Although he * afterwards admitted 
the incorrectness of his views respecting the 
wages fund, he never completely recast his 
theory of wages. Lassalle and later socialist 
writers eagerly adopted the conceptions of a 
fixed wages fund and a minimum of subsistence 
for the labourer as helpful in proving that 
under the existing order of society the labourer 
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must always lie miserable, and that therefore 
the existing order of society is mhuman. Eor 
similar reasons these conceptions ha^je been 
employed by Mr. George and by others who 
■wish to abolish private property in land. But, 
since Mill and Lassalle -wrote, the -whole 
subject of wages has been reconsidered in the 
light of experience, and the doctrine of the 
minimum of subsistence has been seriously 
shaken. It has been found that countries in 
which wages are high can compete successfully 
■with countries in which wages are low, and that 
real wages mayi be raised -without labour be- 
coming really more costly. >The explanation 
of those facts is twofold. In the first place 
the wages which just keep a man alive are not 
enough to keep him efficient. It is a true 
economy to pay the labourer such wages as 
will maintain him in full vigour of mind and 
body. In the second place ill-paid labour is 
wasteful and dear ; it is labour uneconomical 
to employ. Every rise of wages stimulates the 
employer to improve his methods of organisa- 
tion and his mechanical contrivances. Thus 
it is that within certain limits to be determined 
only by experience the rise of wages does not 
necessarily involve loss to the employer. If 
therefore the labourers are organised, they 
can apply pressure sufficient to keep wages 
much above the minimum of subsistence. 
Natural wages, if so objectionable a term is 
still to be used, should denote those wages 
which are really — not apparently — the most 
economical to pay. 

Again the old theory of the wages '^und 
must be modified. General Walker repudiates 
the wages-fund theory altogether. He holds 
that wages are paid out of the product of 
labour, and can be increased indefinitely so 
long as that product continues to increase 
(Walker, FoUtioal Monomy^ pt. v. ch. vi.). 
Another American economist, Mr. Gunton, goes 
further and says that wages are determined by 
the cost of production of labour, in other words, 
by the standard of living among the labourers. 
There is not space here to examine these recent 
theories. But the doctrine that the remunera- 
tion of the labourer tends to dwindle to the 
minimum on which he can support life may be 
considered obsolete. 

[See article on P. Lassalle (for Iron Law). — 
Turgot, &w la Formation et Distribution des 
Fichesses, §vi, — Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations ^ 
bk. i. ch. -vih. — Malthas, Essay on Population — 
Political Economy. — ’Ricaird.Q, Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy and Taxation, ch. v. — M'Culloeh, 
Principles of Political Economy. — Senior, Political 
Economy. — Mill, Principles of Political Economy, 
bk. ii. chs. 11, 12, 13. — Walker, The Wages Ques- 
tion. Marshall, Principles of Economics, bk, vr. 
chs. i. and ii., 5th ed. — Nicholson, Principles of 
Political Economy, bk. ii. ch. 10, — Schoenhof, 
The Economy of High Wages. — Gunton, Wealth 
md Progress. p. c. 


MINIMUM WAGE. See Living Wage. 

MINORAT is nowadays an institution 
peculiar to Germany and German Austria, 
according to which Ememgilter, which may be 
defined as entailed peasant holdings, are 
inherited by the youngest male heir in the 
nearest degree of relationship ; in former times it 
existed in French Brittany under the name of 
Di'oit dn fmeigneur^ (see Borough English). 
In contradistinction, entailed estates belonging 
to noble families descend, in Germany, by 
Majorat (y.^?.), and even for BauerngHter, 
the rule of minorat is far from being univeraally 
followed. Where it prevails it is considered 
that at the time of his father*s death, the 
eldest children will probably be able to provide 
for themselves and be independent. But, 
under other aspects, minorat is subject to 
adverse criticism: there is often a long un- 
certainty before it is known who will be the 
heir of the holding, and the latter frequently 
is only placed in the way of being productive 
after the actual o-wner is already incapacitated 
by old age. Moreover, another unfavourable 
circumstance is that the heir is too often still a 
minor when the holding descends to him. 

[Holtzendorff, Rechtslexicon, ii. 128 ; and 
Koscber, NationalSkonomik des Ack&rhaues, § 92, 
pp. 828-388, ed. 1888. j B. oa» 

MINT (Latin Moneta,.B, name of Juno, in 
whose temple money was coined in Rome, 
hence mint, coined money, Anglo-Saxon wywei). 
As the right to issue coin belongs, in modem 
societies, exclusively to the sovereign power 
(Hale, Coke, Blaokstone), it follows that a Mint 
cannot legally issue the coins of the country in 
which it is situated except under the directions 
of .the sovereign or other cental authority. In 
Anglo-Saxon times a large number of mints were 
established throughout this country under the 
control of Moneybrs, — officials responsible for 
the integrity of the coinage. Since the Noiman 
conquest it appears to have been a common 
practice, even as recently as the l7th century, 
to establish a temporary Mint where the sove- 
reign happened to reside, and it was not till 
after the great recoinage of silver at the end of 
that century (see under Sir Isaac Newton) that 
aU coinage operations were concentrated, so far 
as England and Ireland are concerned, in the 
Tower of London. The Dublin Mint was closed 
in 1696. The Edinbui'gh Mint, first erected 
in 1574, was not finally abolished until 1815. 

Early in the present century, in 1811, the 
Mint was removed from the inconvenient 
premises which it occupied in the Tower to the 
present site on Tower Hill, and in 1850 the 
complete control of all its operations passed 
into the hands of the government. 

The primary duty of a Mint, namely the 
conversion of bullion into coin, na-turally entaila 
other duties connected with the precious metals. 

1 From iwenior, taken as comparative 
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Thus'the hall-marking of plate, and the refining, 
melting, and casting of gold and silver into com- 
mercial bars, are undertaken by certain foreign 
Mints, but in this country the work of the 
Department may be grouped under the four 
following heads ; 

1. Th& coinage of gold presented hj private 
holders for thai purpose. 

Under § 8 of the Coinage Act 1870 (33 Viet, 
c. 10), “any person” is entitled to bring gold 
bullion to the Mint and, subject to certain speci- 
fied stipulations, “such bullion shall be assayed 
and coined, and delivered out to such person 
without any charge for such assay or coinage, 
or for waste in coinage ” (see Free Coikagb). 
Any alloying metal reqLuired is also supplied 
without charge, and a provision of the Coinage 
Act 1816 (56 Geo. III. o. 68), is re-enacted to 
the effect that out of every twenty troy pounds 
weight of standard gold bullion there shall be 
produced 934 sovereigns and one half-sovereign. 
This corresponds to the troy ounce being valued 
at £3 : 17 ; lOj (see Guinea, Introd. and 
Rating of). &ice the Bank Charter Act 1844 
(7 & 8 Viet. c. 32), all persons are, under § 4, 
“entitled to demand, from the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England, notes in exchange 
for gold bullion at the rate of £3 : 17 : 9 per 
ounce of standard gold,” subject to the metal 
being melted and assayed by persons approved 
by the bank at the expense of the o-vvner. It 
will thus be seen that there is a difference of 
only 1 Jd. per ounce in the two rates, and ex- 
perience has shown that the delay necessary 
for coinage operations leads holders of bullion 
to take advantage of the Bank Charter Act, and 
obtain payment at once rather than incur this 
delay. Thus it happens that, as concerns the 
gold currency, the Mint in this country deals 
exclusively with the Bank of England ; it should 
be added that coins which are no longer legal 
tender, in consequence of their having been 
reduced in weight by wear below their least 
current weight, are received for reooinage through 
the same channel. 

2. The coinage a/nd issue of token silver and 
dronze pieces as they are reguired) from bullion 
purchased on account of the Government. 

The arrangements in force for the issue and 
maintenance of subsidiary coins are essentially 
different in character, primarily in consequence 
of the fact that, whereas these are merely tokens 
and, therefore, only legal tender to a limited 
extent, gold coins are intrinsically worth their 
face- value and of unlimited legal tender. 

In connection with the silver currency, how- 
ever, it is interesting to note that § 9 of the 
Coinage Act 1816 directed that from a date 
to be fixed by royal proclamation “any person 
or persons, native or fdreigner,” might bring 
silver coin, plate, or bullion to be converted 
into coin at the rate of sixty-six shillings per 
troy pound, sixty-two shillings being returned 


to the importer and four retained by the Mini 
to meet the cost of assaying, loss, and coinage. 
Ko such proclamation was ever issued, and this 
section remained a dead letter therefore until 
the Act was repealed in 1870. Under the 
provisions of the Act passed in that year, when- 
ever token coins are required to be struck, the 
requisite silver and bronze bullion is purchased 
in the market with sums advanced for the 
purpose out of the Consolidated Fund, and, on 
issuing this coin at its fall nominal value, the 
Master of the Mint pays the proceeds into the 
exchequer under two heads : — (a) Repajunents of 
advances for the purchase of bullion ; and (&) 
Seignorage (g.u), or, as now defined in prac- 
tice, the excess of the circulating value of the 
coin above the purchase price of the metal used 
in its manufacture. 

■Worn silver coin is received by the Mint at 
its nominal value, and all expenses connected 
with the supply of Imperial token coins to 
Colonies, and their renewal, are also borne by 
the Department. 

3. Execution of coinages required hy BrUish 
Colonies and Dependencies. 

Subject to the requirements of the Imperial 
currency being met, the Royal Mint undertakes 
the execution of any coinages required by 
Colonies at fixed charges which are calculated 
to cover the actual cost of the work performed. 
The requisite bullion having been delivered at 
the Mint by the colonial agent, is converted 
into coin and shipped to the colony at the ex- 
X>ense of that colony, all profit in respect of 
seignorage of course falling into the colonial 
exchequer. If from any cause the Department 
is not in a position to undertake such a coinage, 
the work is usually performed, under govern- 
ment control, by a private firm in Binningham. 

4. Manufacture of naval, military, and other 
medals, and miscellaneous duties. 

The manufacture of medals forms an im- 
portant subsidiary branch of the work of most 
Mints. In this country they are struck for the 
several departments — the War Office, Admiralty, 
and India Office, as well as for the Royal and 
several other learned societies. The stamps 
required by the Inland Revenue Department, 
etc., are included among the miscellaneous 
other duties performed by the Mint, such as the 
verification of the standard of plate hall-marked 
at certain assay offices, independent examination 
of coin issued from Indian, Atistralian, and, 
occasionally, certain foreign Mints, etc. 

Some allusion should be made to the branch 
Mints established at Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Perth by orders in council imssed in 1853, 1869, 
and 1898. Immediately after the early dis- 
coveries of gold in Australia, the question 
of establishing local Mints for coining the 
X>recious metal, and thus ^facilitating its use in 
commerce, was raised in several of the colonies. 
New South Wales was the first to obtain the 
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necessary authority, and, although the question 
of establishing another bi'anch in Victoria was 
frequently raised, it was not actually opened 
until 1872. When first issued the Sydney 
coins were not intended to circulate in the 
United Kingdom, but application was soon 
made by the colony for this concession to be 
granted, and in 1862 the question was considered 
by a select committee of the House of Commons. 
As a result of this committee’s report, acts were 
passed in 1863 and 1866, under which Eoyal 
Proclamations were issued in the latter year 
declaring Sydney coins to be legal tender in 
the United Kingdom and in specified colonies. 
Similarly the coins to be struck at Melbourne 
were legalised in 1869. Since 1871 the coins 
of both Mints have been identical in design 
with those of the Eoyal Mint in London, 
distinguished only by the mint-marks S, M, and 
P respectively. The current expenses of the 
branch Mints are met out of permanent annual 
appropriations made by the local legislatures, 
£16,000 at Sydney, £20,000 at Melbourne, 
£20,000 at Perth, all revenue being paid into 
the local treasuries. Unlike the Eoyal Mint, 
they impose a coinage charge which amounted 
to 1 per cent, or nearly 9 Jd. per standard ounce, 
in 1855, hut has for many years been reduced 
to 1 Jd. The published returns show that the 
present rates do not cover the expenses. No 
token coins are struck, the issue of silver, and 
bronze being confined to the English Mint. 
The recent gold discoveries in Canada have 
caused a branch of the Eoyal Mint to he opened 
(1908) at Ottawa. The gold coin struck there 
is in sovereigns, the silver in 60, 26, 10, and 5 
cent pieces, the bronze in one cent pieces. 

[Ending’s Anmls of the Coinage. — Encydo- 
po^ia Bi'itanmca, 9th edition, article “Mint” — 
For early English mints see “The English Currency 
under Edward L,” by C. C. Crump and A. Hughes 
{EcoTumio Journal, vol. v., 1895). — Chalmers’s 
Currency in the British Colonies. — Annual Ee- 
ports of the Deputy-Master of the Mint. — ^Annual 
Reports of the Director of the United States Mint. 
— Report of Select Committee on the Royal Mint, 
1837 (R. 465). — Report of Commission 07i the 
Royal Mint, 1849 (c. 1026). — Report of the Royal 
Commission on International Coinage, 1868 (R. 
4073).] B. E. 

MINT, United States. The mint of the 
United States was established, under the act of 
2nd April 1792, in Philadelphia. In 1873 
its administration was made a bureau of the 
treasury department under a director. In 1835 
branch mints were established at Charlotte, 
N.O., atDahlonega, Ga., and New Orleans ; in 
1852 at San Francisco; in 1862 at Denver; 
in 1863 at Carson, Nev. Coinage, however, 
has been suspended at Denver, Charlotte, and 
Carson. According to the act of establish- 
ment, the unit of account was the Ddllae 
divided into tenths or Dimes, hundredths or 
Cents, and thousands or Mils. Foeeign 


gold and silver coins passed current ac certain 
established rates, until by act of 21st February 
1857 they ceased to be legal tender. By the 
act of 1792 a gold dollar (see Dollae, United 
States) was to contain 24*75 grains of pure 
gold, and the silver dollar (seo Dollar, United 
States) 371 *25 grains of pure silver, the relative 
value of the two metals being 16 to 1. There 
was free coinage of both metals, and no charge 
save that in case of immediate payment in coin, 
a deduction of one-half per cent from the weight 
of the pure gold or silver was made. The gold 
coins authorised were the Eagle S10(= £2:1:1), 
the half eagle, and the quarter eagle. The 
fineness was 916f parts gold per 1000 (h|tb 
fine). The silver coins authorised %vero the 
dollar, 416 grains in weight, the half dollar, 
quarter dime, and half dime — all being pro- 
portional parts of the dollar in weight, and in 
fineness 892*43 parts in the 1000. There was 
no change in the weight or fineness until, by 
the act of 28th June 1834, the relative value 
was changed to 1 : 16*002 by reducing the 
amount of pure gold in the dollar to 23*20 
grains, and increasing the fineness of the coins 
to 0*899225. The aot of 1837 raised the fine- 
ness to 0*900, the pure gold in the dollar to 
23 •22grams, and changed the ratio to 1 : 1 5 *988. 

In 1837 the weight of the silver dollar was- 
fixed at 412^ grains. The fineness of silver 
coins was also fixed at *900. The next im- 
portant change was by the act of 21st February 
1853, when free coinage of silver pieces of less 
than one dollar in value were closed, the frac- 
tional parts of the dollar made subsidiary, and 
the weights reduced, the half dollar weighing 
192 grains. The coinage of the double eagle 
$20 (£4 : 2 ; 2J), and the one dollar, gold, 
was authorised 3rd March 1849, and the three 
dollar, gold, 21st February 1863. The coinage 
of the two latter was discontinued in 1890. 
In 1902 the gold Louisiana Exposition Dollar 
was struck. The coinage of a three cent piece 
was also provided for by act of 3rd March 1851. 
By act of 12th February 1873 the coinage of 
the silver dollar, half dime, and three cent 
piece was discontinued, and the weight of the 
subsidiary coin slightly raised, that of the half 
dollar to 192*9 grains. 

The act of 28th February 1878 (Bland Act) 
restored the coinage of the standard silver dollar, 
though uot free, and provided for the purcliase 
at the market price by the government of silver 
bullion at from $2,000,000 (say £400,000) to 
$4,000,000 (say £800,000) per month, and its 
coinage. This policy was again changed by the 
act of 14th July 1890, which authorised the 
monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver, 
or so much thereof as might be offered at the 
market price, not exceeding $1*00 for 371^ 
grains of pure silver, and the issue in payment 
of treasury notes redeemable on demand in coin. 
It was also provided that so much silver should 
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be coined as might be necessary to redeem the 
treasury notes issued in payment for the silver. 
In accordance with this a limited amount was 
coilled until 1893, when the act of 1st November 
repealed the purchasing clause. The gold stand- 
ard was adopted in 1900- 

By the act of 12th February 187 3, individuals 
had the right to deposit silver bullion for 
coinage into trade dollars (see Dollar, Trade) ; 
this was discontinued 3rd March 1887. For a 
brief period a twenty cent silver piece was 
struck; in 1892, 5,000,000 silver half dollars, 
known as Columbian half dollars, were struck, 
and also 40,000 quarters ; and in 1899, 50,000 
Lafayette souvenir dollars. 

By the act of 2nd April 1792 the coinage of 
a copper one cent and a half cent, of 284 and 
132 grains respectively, was authorised. The 
weight of the cent was afterwards reduced to 
208, and then to 168 grains. Copper coinage 
was discontinued in 1857, and in its place was 
minted a nickel one cent coin, 72 grains in 
weight, and consisting of 88 per cent copper 
and 12 per cent nickel. A further change in 
this coin was made, 22nd April 1864, by 
reducing the weight to 48 grains, and changing 
the composition to 95 per cent copper and 5 
per cent tin and zinc. A two cent piece was 
also authorised, discontinued in 1 8 73. Between 
1865 and 1890 a three cent piece was author- 
ised ; and 16th March 1866 a five cent coin, 
popularly known as a nickel, 75 per cent copper 
and 25 per cent nickel, was authorised. 

The total coinage of all the mints until 30th 
June 1909 has been as follows ; — 


Gold. 


Double eaKfi'S, 1860-1909 
Eagles, 1793-1804, 1838- 

$2,252,801,140 

£450,560,228 

1909 .... 

451,841,070 

90,208,834 

Half eagles, 170S-19O9 . 

360,113,685 

70,022,737 

Three dollars, 1864-89 . 
Quarter eagles, 1796- 

1,619,376 

323,875 

1808 ; 1821-1909 . 

84,928,645 

6,985,729 

Dollars, 1849-89 . 

Silver. 

39,809,837 

8,961,868 

Trade dollars, 187S-87 . 
Dollars, 1793-1805 ; 1836- 

85,965,924 

7,198,185 

78 ; 1878-1909 . 

Half dollars, 1793 - 

678,863,848 

116,670,760 

1909 .... 

Quarter dollars, 1793 - 

185,234,865 

87,046,871 

1009 .... 

96,029,478 

19,205,896 

Twenty cents, 1875-78 . 

271,000 

54,000 

I )imC!K, 1793-1000 . 

Half dimes, 1793-1805; 

59,085,748 

11,937,150 

1829-73. 

Three cents, 1851 - 

4,880,219 

976,044 

1873 .... 

Minor Coinage. 

1,282,087 

250,417 

Five cents, 1866-1009 . 

81,272,418 

6,254,422 

Three cents, 1865-00 . 

041,350 

188,270 

Two cents, 1864-73. 

012,020 

182,404 

Cents, 1793-1900 . 

21,600,044 

4,301,989 

Half cents, 1793-1909 . 

30,926 

7,985 

Total— Gold . 

$3,110,613,853 

£622,122,771 

Silver . 

961,702,654 

192,340,531 

Minor . 

54,675,053 

10,935,130 

Grand Total , 

$4,120,992,160 

£825,398,432 


been a large seignorage on silver coinage, and up 
to 1910 there had been paid into the treasury of 
the United States on this account $159,935,840 
(£31,987,168). 

From the standpoint of administrative finance, 
the bureau of the mint is an important office. In 
the fiscal year ending 30th June 1910 the ex- 
penditures were $1,427,270 (£285,454), of which 
$225,827 (£45,165) was for salaries and $937,891 
(£187,578) for wages. The income was $4,869,672 
(£973,934), of which $242,250 (£48,450) was 
Irom charges for parting and refining bullion,. and 
the larger part of the remainder from seignorage. 
In 1873 the charge for making gold coins was 
reduced to one-fifth of one per cent, and in 1875 
entirely abolished, save that the depositor pays 
for the copper used in alloying the gold. 

The legal limit of tolerance in fineness of gold 
coins is O'OOl, and of silver coins 0'003. Each 
year there is an annual trial of coins by an in- 
dependent commission appointed by the president. 

[See the Annual Reports of the Director of the 
Mint, especially the Twenty -first, for 1893, pp. 
83-94. See also H. E. Linderman, Money and 
Legal Tender, New ‘York, 1879. — W. A. Shaw, 
Th^ History of Currency, pp. 246-266.] 

D. E. D. 

MINT PAR OF EXCHANGE. The equiva- 
lent, in terms of one coinage, of the quantity 
of pure metal contained in another standard 
coin, both being of the same metal, and taken 
at mintage weights. The sovereign contains 
113-001597 gi*ains or 7-322379 grammes of 
fine gold, and the following are its equivalents 
in the coins of other gold-standard countries. 
The value in pence of the unit of each country 
is also given : — 


France, and Latin' 
Union . 

fcs. 

25*221 

. franc ~ 9-515d. 

Denmark and Scan- 
dinavian Union 

kr. 

18-160 , 

, krone =18'216d. 

Germany 

mks. 

20-429 , 

. mark =ll*764d. 

Holland 

11. 

12-107 . 

. florin s=19'S28d. 

Austria 

kr. 

24-017 , 

. krone w 9*992d. 

Portugal 

mil. 

4-604 , 

. milr6is=58-284d. 

Brazil 

miL 

8-912 . 

. milreis=:26-929d. 

United States 

$ 

4-867 . 

dollar =49*816d. 

Argentina 

$ 

6-04t . 

peso -47-576d. 

Uruguay 

S 

4*707 . 

peso =60-988d. 

Chill 

S 

18-346 . 

peso tsi7*995d. 

Russia 

rb. 

9 -458 . 

rouble s= 26 -875d. 

Japan 

yen 

0-703 . 

yen c=24-577d. 


The par given above for France serves also 
for the other countries of the Latin Union — 
Belgium, ’Switzerland, Italy, and Greece ; francs 
being altered for Italy into lire, and for Greece 
into drachmas. It serves also for Spain with 
francs altered into pesetas, though quotations 
are usually made in pence per dollar, or piastre, 
of fiive pesetas. The par given for Denmark 
serves also for Sweden and Norway. 

Mint pars are given above for Portugal, 
Brazil, Argentina, and Chili, although at 
present (1906) their actual exchanges are in 
terms of more or less inconvertible paper money. 

R. w. B. 


As indicated by foregoing statements, there has 
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MINT PRICE OF BULLION. With free 
and open ainta that which is frequently called 
the mint price is the equivalent in terms of 
coin. By the Coinage Act (33 Tict. c. 10 , § 8 ), 
any person may bring gold bullion to the 
mint, and receive the same again, assayed and 
coined, without charge, provided the bullion 
be of such character as not to require refining. 
The sovereign weighs 123*27447 gi*ains of 
standard gold, i,&. ^ fine, and, therefore, for 
eve^ ounce of gold bullion of equal fineness 
that is brought in, the importer will receive 
baet in coin, £ 55 ^= 8-89Sr6 or £8:17: 10|. 
The importer will of course have to wait his 
turn, and also whilst his parcel of gold is being 
coined ; and, in order to avoid this, one of the 
conditions imposed in the charter of the Bank 
of England is that it shall always purchase bar 
gold, % payment in its own notes, at the rate 
of £3 : 17 ; 9 per oz. standard. The difference 
is about equal to twenty days’ interest at 3 per 
cent. 

Where a charge is made for coinage, it may 
perhaps ho said that there is a mint price. The 
following are the coinage terms in some principal 
countries with open mints : — 

Gold. 

Great Britain . no charge. 

United States . no charge. 

Prance . . about ^ per cent. 

Germany . about | per cent. 

Holland . . from to ^ of 1 per cent. 

Bilvbr. 

British India . 2tV per cent.^ 

Mexico . . 4| per cent. 

Where the mint is closed against either metal 
and purchases are made for coinage on govern- 
ment account, the mint price is necessarily the 
same as the market price. n. w. b. 

MINTAGE, Ebbb. The power of free 
mintage of gold was granted to any one who 
brought standard gold and silver to the 
English mint by the act of 1666 (18 Chas. 
IL 0 . 5), which, commencing with the 
statement ‘‘whereas it is obvious that the 
plenty of current coins of gold and silver of 
this kingdom is of great advantage to trade 
and commerce,” in order to encourage this 
“plenty,” enacted that “plate or bullion 
of gold or silver should be assayed, melted 
down, and coined with all convenient speed, 
without any defalcation, diminution, or charge 
for assaying, coinage, or waste in bullion.” 
This act, as will be perceived, established free 
mintage for both gold and silver in this 
country. With respect to silver, the act of 
1798-1799 (38 Geo. III. c. 59), prohibited 
further silver coinage, and the statute of 1816 
(56 Geo. III. c. 68 ), which established the 
coinage of silver money on its present basis, 

^ Closed since June 1898. 


practically restricted free coinage to gold 
bullion only. This act was repeahnl, but was 
re-enacted in substance by .the coinage act 
of 1870. The gold bullion coined in Ihigrand 
is practically all received through the Bank of 
England, which makes a charge of l|d. per 
ounce for delivering gold coin without delay 
in exchange for the bullion. Similar enact- 
ments, with slightly different rates of charges, 
are in force in France, Germany, the United 
States, and the other principal countries of 
the world. 

[Report qf Intematimd Mondanj Conference, 
Paris, 1878, with Appendix by Mr. Lana Horton. 
— ^W. A. Shaw, The Mistory of ihs Currencf/^ lioS 
to 1S94.] 

MIR is the modem survival of the ancient 
free Russian village community. In its con- 
ditions of land tenure, it resembles the eastern 
and western mark system. Both probably 
came from a common Aryan origin. As now 
constituted, each village has its Mir or popular 
assembly administered by an “elder.” Th® 
Mir itself, however, performs the periodical 
assessment and distribution of the common 
land, which is cultivated on the “three-field 
system” by the whole community working 
together. After harvest, the fields are common 
pasture. Owing to the encroachments of neigh- 
bouring large proprietors j the comn\uniti6a seem 
to have lost their ancient rights of common 
woods and pastures. When required, these 
are now rented from the neighbouring knet- 
owner. Each household may, by repaying the 
sum advanced by the state for its acquisition, 
become the private owner of land ; and this, 
says Mr. Kovalevsky, “unless communistio 
doctrines come to the rescue, threatens the Mir 
with extinction.” 

[M. Kovalevsky, 2fod. Customs and xUicient 
Laws of Russia, 1889-1890, pp. 69-119. — See 
also Haxthaij.sen, D& VaboHiion . . . du partage. 
egal et temporaire des ierres dans h's conummes 
russes, Paris, 1858, Svo,~~~£tudes sur . . . lea 
institutions ruraUs dc hi Rusm, 3 vols., Hanover, 
1847-1853, 8vo. — Laveleyc (Bmile de, Baron), Xef 
Communautis de familU et de niilage {Extrait de 
la Rsv, d^J$cceri. Pol, pp. 19, Bar le Due (1888), 
8vo). — Primitive PropeHjj, Lend. (Canib. printed), 
1878, 8vo. — Maine (Sir H.), VtHage Conmunities 
in the Past and West, Lond., 1871, 8vo, 3rd ed., 
1876, 8vo. — Mackenzie Wallace, Russia, — Maurer 
(G. Ludwig von), Einkitung zur GmM(Me der 
Mark — Eof-Borf-und Btadd-Vtrfmmng, und 
dm'Wentlichen Gewalt, Miinchen, 1854, 8vo, That 
the Mir system works badly, see Duke of Argyll, 
U7isce7i Foundations of Eocieiy, 1893, pp. 672- 
573.] A. L. 

lillRABEAU, VicTOE Riqdetti, marquis de 
(1715-1789), sometimes described by hia 
pseudonym as VAmi des ffmnmes, or distin- 
guished from his son, the Comte de Mieabeat;, ■ 
by the names of Miiubeau Mirabeau aind, 
the elder Mirabeau, or the marquis of Mirabeau. 
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He was bom at Pertbuis in Provence, where 
his ancestors, the Eiquetis, had settled in the 
13th century after being driven out of Italy. 
In 'his youth he served as an officer in the 
army, and was decorated for his bravery in 
the Bavarian campaign. In 1737 he succeeded 
to his father’s title and estates, and quitted 
the army, soon afterwards embarking upon 
the studies of rural and political economy, in 
pursuit of which he exhibited unwearied energy 
for half a century. He came early in life 
under the iirfluence of the views of Cantiilow, 
but subsequently became an enthusiastic 
adherent of Qtjesjtat and one of the leaders 
of the Physiocrats. Quesnay indeed was the 
quasi-sacred founder of the sect, and originator 
of its creed, but Blirabeau was the militant 
chief of the school ; and, after Quesnay's death 
in 1774, he became its acknowledged head. 
The history of his domestic severities, his 
protracted quarrels and fifteen years of lawsuits 
with his wife, and his rigour towards his 
children, which drew down upon him the jibe 
shat he was at once Vami des hormrm et 
I’ennemi de so, femme et de m enfards, show us 
that, like Rousseatt, he was sometimes unable 
to harnioinso the sourness of his conduct with 
the sweetness of his counsels. But they also 
make more than ever remarkable the amazing 
activity with which ho found time to carry out 
numerous hardy and unremunerative agrioul- 
sural experiments, to act as the social centre of 
the I^CONOMISTES (q.v.) at his Tuesday recep- 
tions, and to produce a crop of propagandist 
literature in books, in newspapers, in letters, and 
in lectures, almost unequalled in volume and 
in vigour ; while his tenderness for his mother 
and his affection for his brother, the bailli de 
Mirabeau, with whom he exchanged upwards 
of four thousand lengthy letters equally devoted 
md didactic, prove — ^what is otherwise abun- 
dantly clear — that his family troubles would 
not have arisen without the gravest faults on 
the side of his wife and his sons. 

Educated, as he says, in a mountain chdteau 
by “a tutor at thirty crowns,” and quitting 
college at the age of thirteen, the marquis of 
l^Iiraboau owed his erudition chiefly to his own 
application and assiduous study. In 1747 he 
wrote an (unpublished) Testament politique 
for the guidance of his son, as yet unborn; 
and inspired by ambition for the aggrandise- 
ment of his family, urged the future enemy of 
aristocratic privilege to defend his order against 
encroachments of the royal power 1 Thb re- 
actionary tone of this document is little in 
keeping with his later views. He continued 
to ruminate upon the art of government: 
“12 principles laid down in 12 lines, and 
graven in the head of the prince or his 
minister would,” he thought, in 1749, “if 
strictly carried out in detail, correct all the 
abuses of society and bring hack the age of 


Solomon.” A friend of Yauvenargues, an 
admirer of Montesquieu, and presenting in 
himself, as ne Tocqueville has observed, the 
spectacle of a feudal character invaded by 
democratic ideas, he was already given to 
philosophise upon statesmanship, and wrote a 
SijsUmc politique de la France, which remains 
in manuscript. But it was in 1750 that he 
published anonymously his first treatise, the 
Mimoire concernant Vutiliti des Mats provin- 
ciaux, 12mo, Rome a plea for a measure 
of decentralisation and local self-government, 
considered by Lavergne to be the most sub- 
stantial of his voluminous economic and poli- 
tical works, and at first attributed by a judge 
so competent as d’Argbnson to Montesquieu 
himself. Contrasting the systems of the pa'i/s 
d’Sectim, where the repartition of taxes was 
efiected from above by the authority of the 
intendant, a royal officer, and the pays d'etat, 
where the repartition rested upon the local 
and mutual decision of the taxpayers, he con- 
cluded strongly in favour of the latter as more 
equitable and more profitable to the treasury, 
and recommended the general establishment 
of local assemblies adopting its best features. 
His views contributed largely to the creation 
of such bodies in 1787 ; but they were swept 
away with the monarchy before they could 
take root. (For pays d’ilection and pays d’dtat 
see Internal Customs and Tolls.) 

In some manner not yet accounted for, 
Mirabeau had obtained, and for many years 
retained, possession of the unpublished manu- 
script of Cantillou’s Fssai sur la Nature d% 
Comm&i'ce en gi^Ural, when the rightful owner 
recovered the Essai and caused it to be printed 
and published in 1755. The manuscript had 
made a deep impression on Mfrabeau. At one 
time he seems to have intended to modify and 
publish it as his own. Subsequently he pro- 
ceeded to write a running commentery upon 
the Essai, and it is the work thna commenced 
which appeared, subsequently to the publication 
of Cantillon's manuscript, under the title of 
VAmi des Sommes, ou TmiU de la population^ 
in three parts, with the imprint k Avignon, 
1766, 4to and 12mo. This remarkable treatise 
created the greatest sensation throughout the 
whole of Europe. It is said to have gone 
through forty editions, and was translated 
into several languages. Its anonymous author, 
soon discovered, became the idol of the day, 
and was generally referred to by the sobriquet 
which he had chosen for the title of his book. 
The meridional vivacity of his style, his wit, 
Ms naive egotism, his piquant irony and 
frequent paradox gave him a great literary 
vogue, and led some of his readers to compare 
him to Montaigne ; while the importance of 
his subject and the ability of his views, in 

I “ Koma** was a false imprint. The hook was reallj? 
published in France. 
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tam original, daring, and profound, earned 
for liim the more durable attention of those 
who cared rather for the matter than the style. 
The prodigal luxuriance of his ideas, uncon- 
nected by any firm and consistent grasp of 
principle, makes his hook comparable to a 
pathless tract of tangled jungle, and renders 
it impossible to summarise it succinctly. But 
its leading assertions are the following : Popu- 
lation is the source of wealth, and the means 
of subsistence are the measure of population. 
Agriculture is the great source of subsistence. 
A large population is desirable; and to this 
end encouragement of agriculture is the 
means. *‘Men multiply like rats in a bam 
if they have the means of subsistence.” 
Luxury, idleness, and public debts are to he 
reprobated. The very rich are “like pikes in 
a pond.” The influx from country to town 
should be counteracted and absenteeism should 
cease. Religious toleration, free trade — internal 
and external, — a more equal distribution of 
wealth, a diminution and more equitable 
partition of the burdens of taxation, are 
among the desiderata for the economic im- 
provement of the country ; and a ministry of 
agriculture should be created for its encourage- 
ment and support, to keep pace with the aid 
which science can render to agiioulture, and 
to favour the development of canals, modes of 
communication, drainage, etc. The peasant 
is everywhere to be held in honour, and the 
king’s ideal should be to be a roipasteur. The 
hardihood of the author may be sufficiently 
mdicated by two quotations. In his preface 
he personifies “la voix de Thumanit^ qui 
reclame ses droits ” ; and in his conclusion he 
apostrophises the king in favour of that class 
of his subjects which is “the most useful of 
all, those who see beneath them nothing but 
their nurse and yours — mother -earth ; who 
stoop unceasingly beneath the weight of the 
most toilsome labours ; who bless you every 
day and ask nothing from you but peace and 
protection. It is with their sweat and (you 
know it not !) their very blood that you 
gi'atify that heap of useless men who keep 
saying that the greatness of a prince consists 
in the value, and above all, the number, of 
favom’s he divides among his courtiers, nobility, 
and companions. I have seen a tax-gathering 
bailiff cut off the wrist of a poor woman who 
clung to her saucepan, the last utensil of 
her household, which she w-as defending from 
distraint. What would you have said, great 
Prince ? ” etc. — Evidently some of the qualities 
of the younger Mirabeau were inherited from 
his father. 

After reading L'Aoni des Eommes, Qtjesnat, 
who agreed with many of the author’s opinions, 
desired to make his acquaintance, and Mirabeau 
has left a graphic account of their interview, in 
which Quesnay persuaded him that wealth is 


the source of population, not population the 
source of wealth. Mhabeau now became the 
fervent admirer of Quesnay, and between them 
they founded the school of tlio physioeilts. 
As Madame de Pompadour’s medical attendant, 
Quesnay was unable to quit his post at 
Versailles day or night. His position at the 
court also imposed upon him some delicacy and 
reserve in openly criticising the government. 
The tempestuous marquis supplied in himself 
more than enough of initiative, energy, courage, 
and resource. The deference which he always 
exhibited to Quesnay enabled the latter to 
hold him somewhat in cheek by frequent 
correspondence, reading his proofs, chastening 
his style, and amending his views. But the 
impetuosity of Mirabeau was not to be wholly 
curbed ; and he remained to the last perhaps 
the most independent member of “ the sect” 

In 1758 appeared a continuation of EAmi 
des Eommes (pt 4, no imprint ; 4to and 
12mo), in which the hand of Quesnay is 
plainly visible. It consists of a Dialogue enJtre 
le SuriuMudani d’O. et L. D, E., a reprint of 
the M^Tmire sur les ^Itais provindauXt with a 
reply to objections which had been published 
against it, and a series of, separately paged, 
Q^ie$ti 07 lS ird^ressantes sur la Population, 
V Agncfulture, et le commerce proposies aax 
AooMmies et autres socUUs sfavtmies des 
Provinces, asking for local information upon 
agricultural conditions, and also sug^ting 
some general considerations somewhat in the 
style of Berkeley’s Querist, These questions, 
the reader is informed, are not by the author 
of the Mimoire mr les Dtats provinciaux. In 
1760 appeared the fifth and sixth parts, without 
publisher’s name or place of publication, — the 
whole forming three quarto or six 12mo volumes. 
The fifth part contains the essay written for 
the prize of the Berne Agricultural Society in 
1759 on the reasons why Switzerland should 
prefer to grow corn. This is followed by 
extracts from the first six books of an English 
work, translated from Hale’s Complete Body of 
E‘uAbandry. The sixth part (no separate title 
page) is made up of a RUpome <1 tEssai sur ks 
Fonts et Chauss^cs, Da Foierie, et ks Corvdes, 
and by the Tableau Occonomique avec des erplka- 
tions. Mirabeau had alrea^ denounced the 
CorviSe in his lUmoirc, and he now replies to 
a supporter of them. His “ explanation ” of 
Quesnay’s Tahkmt involves some manipulation 
of the original in order to make it coinpre- 
hensihle to himself and others. But it is 
doubtful whether Mirabeau with his small 
capacity for consecutive reasoning ever fully 
understood the harder- headed Quesnay any 
more than he had rightly understood Cantillon. 

The same year which terminated the Ami 
des Eommes saw the publication of a TMoris 
de VImpU, (1760, 4to and 12mo, no imprint), 
a work of considerable ability which seemed 
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likely to create an almost equal stir. jSTo one 
could doubt who was the author. “ Seigneur,” 
he begins, in the tones already noticed of 
exhortation and of hardly -veiled menace, 
“Seigneur! yon have twenty millions of 
subjects, more or less, all with a little money 
and almost all capable of rendering you such 
service as you require ; and yet you can no 
longer obtain service without money nor money 
to pay for service. In plain language, your 
people hold back from you without knowing it, 
for they are still well-disposed to your person 
even though they be not to the agents of your 
authority.” And he puts into the mouth of 
the king the soliloquy that his position as the 
head of his people is justified only so .long as, 
and only because, he costs them less than he is 
worth to them. If, as the author asserts on 
his first page, “nous sommes en uu si^cle mol 
et craintif,” he shows clearly enough that he is 
himself not lacking in temerity. He was, for 
his boldness, imprisoned (16th December 1760) 
in the chateau of Vincennes. The king was 
furious against him ; but ultimately yielded to 
Madame de Pompadour and Mirabeau’s friends, 
and allowed him to be liberated on Christmas 
■eve, with orders to reside at his property at 
Bignon, and not in Paris. For two and a half 
years the physiocrats held silence in the press, 
and taught by word of mouth. In 1763 
Mirabeaii made a convert of Dupont de 
Hr.MOuns, who, writing in 1769 of the Thdorie 
(U rimpet, says, ‘ ‘ This sublime work has to my 
knowledge been multiplied by eighteen editions.” 
It is not, as might be supposed, a mere plea 
for the Imp6t unique. It proposes a reor- 
ganisation of financial administrative machinery, 
the abolition of the Fermes (see Faiimeh-Gen- 
eral), a reduction in the taxation upon salt, 
with the object of increasing the total yield, 
and a special tax upon tobacco farms. The 
Domains, the post, and the Mint were to be 
farther sources of revenue. Many just and 
valuable remarks on taxation are scattered 
throughout the volume, and entitle the author 
to rank as one of the earliest important writers 
on the subject. In 1763 appeared his Philo- 
Siphic rumUf Amsterdam (Paris), 4to, “the 
best, or the least bad,” says Daire, “of all his 
works.” It is the most complete and compact 
account of Ids physiocratic views, for which the 
reader is referred to the article Physiocrats, 
and owed a good deal to Quesnay, by whom, 
Dupont states, the whole of the seventh chapter 
was written. 

lilirabeau received the grand cross of IVasa 
from Gustavus III. of Sw'eden on the foundation 
of the order, and counted among his other 
notable admirers and coiTcspondents, Leopold, 
grand-duke of Tuscany, afterwards Emperor of 
Austria, Stanislas -Augustus, king of Poland, 
and Karl FitiEDBiCH, grand-duke of Baden. 
The dauphin boasted that lie knew J/Ami des 


Homines by heart j but, when il was proposed 
to place the J^pMmirides under his protection, 
though Quesnay, Dupont, and Turgot agreed 
to the plan with its prospect of shelter from too 
rigid censorship, and though the dauphin had 
himself approved of the terms of the proposed 
dedication, Mirabeau refused to be a party to 
the project, and threatened to withdraw if it 
rvere adopted. His threat, which prevailed, 
indicates his dominant influence in the party 
and his independence of his colleagues. As 
has' already been indicated in the course of this 
article, Mirabeau %vas one of the lii'st to perceive 
an important principle of Population, and to 
express a belief in what has since been called 
the elasticity of the exchequer ; but his chief 
economic importance lies in his powerful 
support of physiocracy. 

The limits of this article admit of little more 
than an enumeration of his other principal works. 
According to M. de Lomi&nie {q.v,) he left forty 
volumes, besides several unpublished •writings. 
His popnlarity waned after the lawsuits which 
followed upon his quarrel with and separation 
from his 'wife in 1767, the odium which he 
incurred from the stern measures he adopted to 
repress his profligate and spendthrift son by 
imprisoning him at Vincennes and elsewhere, 
under Uttres da cadwt, and the success of the 
latter in unjustly inflaming the public mind 
against an Ami dcs liomiivas^ whom he painted 
as a demon of harshness and inhumanity. It 
could hardly fail to lend colour to prejudice 
that the writer who declaimed so vigorously 
against absenteeism was hardly ever present in 
his own property, that, much as he disapproved 
of public debts, he incurred with fatal facility 
an increasing burden of private loans, that for 
an expert in rural philosophy his agricultural 
experience was singularly unfortunate, and. that 
having denounced Idtras da cachet in his writings 
he employed them against his own household 
in profusion. Ho died 13th July 1789, the 
day before the storming of the Bastille. 

His later writings often appeared anonymously 
and in foreign countries, by the core of his firiends. 
Such are Las Devoirs^ Milan, 1770, 8vo, seen 
through the press by the Marquis de Longo, pro- 
fessor of political economy at Milan. (Men should 
receive economic inatruqtion as a guide to conduct. 
And so elementary education should be comjpulsmj, 
and fr^e where the recipient cannot aiford to pay). 
— Mnirctian dlun jcune Frinca avec son gouvemaur 
2 >ar L. i>. //., Publid par M, G. . . . (Pabbe Grivel), 
Paris, 1785, 4 vols. 8vo and 12mo. — Hommes d 
cilebrer pour avoir Man mkiti de VkumaniU par 
leurs Merits sur VJ^conoTnie piditique. Ouvrage 
puUiSpar P. Bosemtehi ami de V auteur y Bassano, 
2 vols. 8vo. — Mirabeau was one of the principal 
writers in the jlPH#.MERlDES clu citoyen (1765 to 
1768), and the Journal de V agriculture^ du 
commerce, et des finances (1764 to 1774), — Among 
Ms other works may be mentioned Riponse du 
correspondant d son banquier, 1759, 4to (a reply 
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to fomomAis^.-^Mimmisikphilmophk rurale, 
La Haye, I767f 12mo (an abridgment of the 
Fhilmopkk rntdiy-^LeUm sut k commerce <ice 
^ine, Amstertlain and Paris, 1788, 12mo, — Ze$ 
^cmcmvpmpar L, D. iST. dMi4e$ au grand-due 
de Xmmne^ Amsterdam and Paris, 1769*72, 2 
Yols. 4to or 4 vols. 12mo, — L&UrM d'un inginimr 
depromm d un intmdant de^ pouts et chausskst 
pmr smnr ds suits ctPAmidss MommsSt Avignon, 
1770, 12mo.— iicMres J&conmigues, Amsterdam, 
1770, 12mo. — La Scimes, cm ks Droits et les 
Dmows ds fhomms, par L, D, J7., Lausanne, 
1774, 12mo. — Ldtrs sur la ligislaiion par 
L. J>. IBeme, 1776, 3 vols. 12mo,— 
d la tMme ds Vimpdt^ La Haye, 1776.— ^dwea- 
tion dmk d^un princs par L, D. //., Doiilac, 
1788, 8vo. — jRIre d’un gouUmXt ou U Principal^ 
(end of 1788) an 8vo pamphlet, his hopes of the 
Constituent Assembly about to meet. 

[See Mkiwir&s . , . de MiraUau ients par Lui- 
m^e, par son P^re, son Oncle, et son Fils Adoptif 
(Lucas de Montigny), Paris, 1834-35, 8 vols. Svo. 
— Mirabean jils, Lettres Mtes du donjon de Vin- 
cennes . : . recueilKes par P. Manuel, ed., Paris 

1803, 8 vols. 12 mo. — ^L. da Lom4nie, Les Mira- 
heau, Paris, 1879*91, 5 vols. Svo (M. de Lom4nie 
has rehabilitated the private character of the elder 
Mirabean by a careful examination of the facts 
which explain and in great measure excuse his 
severity towards Ms wife and children. He has 
convicted M. de Montigny of prejudice and mis- 
representation, and has made clear the admiration 
which in his latest years the younger Mirabean ex- 
pressed for his father). — E. Daire, Les Physiocrates^ 
Paris, 1846, 2 vols. 8vo.— L. de Lavergne, Les 
^conomistesfran^isduxviii^si^cle, Paris, 1870.-«- 
0. Knies, Briejlicher Verkehr Karl Friedrichs von 
■ Baden mit Mirabeau und Du Pont, Heidelberg, 
1892, 2 vols. 8vo. — A. Stem, Das Ldbm Mirdbeaus, 
Berlin, 1889, 2 vols. 8vo.— A. Onoken, Her bdt&re 
Mirabeau und die oekonomische Gesdlschcft in 
Bern, Berne, 1886, — G-. Schelle, Du Pont de 
NenuKurs et I’Flcole physiocraiig[ue, Paris, 1888. — 
Strecheisen-Moulton, J, J. Pousseau, ses Amis et 
ses ennemis, Paris, 1865, 2 vols. Svo. — Grimblot, 
Souvenirs du Baron Oleichm, 1868. — S. Baner in 
Conrad's JahrMcher, Bd. 1, H. 2, NP. 145. — 
Henry Pliggs in Fco7iomic Journal, i. 262, iii. 354. 
— Unpublishedmannscriptsin the Archives Nation- 
ales, Paris.] H. H. 

MIRABEAU, HonoeiS Gabeiel Riquetti, 
Comte de (1749-1791), born at Bignon near 
N'emonrs, and died in Paris. 

A son of the Marquis of Mibabeatj {q.v.), the 
many wild incidents of his stormy life and the 
extraoKlinary force of his character caused him to 
occupy a very different position in general history 
from his father. The political career of the son 
is bounded by little more than two years (1789- 
1791), but during them he won an immense though 
an evanescent intluence, and seemed for a moment 
as if he wonld have swayed the whole course of 
the revolution. “ One can say that, had Mirabean 
lived, the history of France and of the world 
had been different," Carlyle, French MevoMion 
^chapter on “ Mirabeau "). Here, however, we are 
concerned only with his economic reputation, 
which was far inferior to that of his father. 


TiHiough not a dogmatic economiit, he employed 
Ms wonderful eio(|uence on subjeets distinctly 
economic in character. Setting asiik bis dis- 
solute youth ami certain works rs‘grcttable, for 
his reputation, and willingly omitting his acrid 
political writings, his pamphlets on La Cams 
d^escompte, la Banqm Saint- Charles, la Com- 
pagnie des eaux, ami even his DSnoncmimi de 
Vagiotage, though they are polemical in character 
and directed against individuals ant! particular 
interests, and his speeches at the national 
assembly deserve attention, peculiarly the Dmoms 
centre la hanquerouie (26tb Soptemlwr 1 7 S9). The 
speeches and opinions of Mirabeau were published 
by Barthe in 1829, 3 vols. Svo, and more recently 
by M. A. Vermorel, 6 vols. 12mo, in the BiblktMqm 
Nationate, ' A. C, f. 

[See also Lomi^nib, Lobis db.] 

MIRO, Yicenzo be (18th century), was 
regent of the sitpreme council of Italy. Charles 
VI. emperor of Germany and archduke of 
Austria, appointed him president of the com- 
mission of 1718, summoned to organise a new 
census for the state of Milan. This census 
was celebrated in the history of taxation. 
The object of the system proiwed was to 
remedy the inequalities of the Estimo (S'.u) 
fixed in 1548, and to establish a fair proportion 
between the payments of the contributors. 

The commission presided over by Miro fixed 
the basis of the taxation, proposed the regula- 
tions required, and almost completed the whole 
work. Miro remained in offioe mjitil 1731. 
The labours of the commission were interrupted 
by the wax in 1738. The work was resumed 
in 1749 by a second commission, under the 
presidency of Fompeo Kbki {qA\). This was 
dissolved in 1758. A government commission 
rearranged the Oatasto {q.v,) in 1760, 

[Carlo Lupi, Storia dei pnncipii della 7nmsme 
e ddle reqole segidte mlla formazione del eitimfn 
predidle introdotto nello state di Milano V mm 
1760, Milan, 1825.] V. E. 

MISSELDEN, Edwaed (early I7rh century), 
was deputy -governor of the merchant lul- 
venturers company at Delft between 1623 and 
1633, and negotiated a private treaty with the 
Dutch and the East India Conqnwy, wlio em- 
ployed him fi’om 1624 to 1628 in thoir nego- 
tiations about the Amboyna milrages. He had 
various missions on behalf of the imwchant ad- 
venturers. The appointment of the standing 
commission on trade in 1622 give rise to his— 
Fm Trade, or the Means to make Trade jUurkh ; 
wherein the causes of the demy of trade in this 
kingdom are discussed, and the remedies also to 
remove the same are represented (Loud., 1622, 
Svo, reprinted in 1651). The author points out 
(1.) the causes of the want of money here, which 
are (a) the value of English coins. These are 
current at a higher rate in Holland, whither the 
money is attracted, {b} Tbe excessive consumption 
of foreign commodities, (c) The want of an East 
India stock here. (IL) The causes of the foreign 
want of money, which are (a) the recent wars ; (6) 
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tlie trades maintained out of Ciiristendom with 
wady money. The causes of the decay of trade are 
found by Misseldeu to be the scarcity of money 
ami the want of the East India stock, also usury 
and heavy lawsuits. The fish trade is decayed by 
the encroachments of strangers on our coasts. 
The disturbances in the cloth trade, the ill-making 
and false-sealing of cloths, are also blamed. The 
export of wool and wool-fella is a grievance ; and 
the author censures the merchants adventurers for 
their Iieavy impositions on English cloths. Oh. 
ill, deals with monopoly ; and ch. iv. with the 
want of government in trade. The remedies pro- 
posed by Misselden are to make foreign coins 
current at equal value with our own, and so keep 
the money in the realm; to reform excessive 
consumption of ioveign commodities by allowing 
only certain imports, say of the tobacco grown 
in^ Virginia or tbe Bermudas only. Merchant 
ships ought, he says, to go in fleets together for 
safety. The remedy for usury he finds to be the 
plentiful circulation of money and bills of exchange, 
and he advocates the total uprooting of monopolies. 
Malynes {g.u) attacked Misselden as overlooking 
“the predominant part of trade” — viz. the mistery 
of exchange. The latter replied in The Circle qf 
Commme : Or the Balance qf Trade^ in defence 
qf Tree Trade^ ojpposed to Malynes IMtle Tick and 
his Great WMle, and poized against them in ifie 
scale ; wherein also exchanges in general are con- 
sidered, J. Dawson for N. Bourne, Lond., 1623, 
4to. A. L. 

[Dici. qf Biogr,, xxxviii. pp. 51-2.] 

MISTERY (orhlYSTEiiYE; MYSTEEYisaform 
dating from the 17th century), was a common 
designation in the later middle ages for a body 
of persons engaged in a particular branch of 
mannfactixre or trade, not in their capacity as 
individuals but as an organised group. It has 
no etymological connection xvitli yvar^pLov ; and 
its association with that which is ^‘mysterious” 
belongs to an age when its original meaning 
was forgotten. It is derived from the Latin 
ministmum, through the medimval form mis- 
teria; and it was used precisely in the same 
way as the French forms rmtere, mestrert 
nmtier^ and mdtier. Its introdnotion into 
England was probably due to the use of French 
in official documents ; and the native English 
term, which was used side by side and inter- 
changeably with it, was Craft. w J. a. 

MOFFAT, Robeet Scott (19th century): 
The author of The Economy of Oonsimption : 
An Omitted Chapter in Political Economy (1878), 
in which .Mill’s theory of capital, his doctrine 
that there cannot be a general over-production of 
commodities, and other approved tenets and authors, 
are subjected to a hostile criticism. The practical 
outcome of the work is to recommend as “ the true 
policy of the labourer ” what is called a time-policy 
— that is, the limitation of the hours of the work, 
rather than of the rate of the wages. A portion of 
the work relating to this policy is reprinted as a 
separate book, entitled, The Poineiple of a Tmie- 
Policy, being an Exjmiiion of a Method of Settling 
Disputes betwem Employers and Labourers in 


regard to Time and Wages ly a Mmple process of 
Mercantile Barter, without recourse to Strikes or 
Zocks-Out (1878). In the preface some reviews 
of the preceding work, one of them by Cliffe 
Leslie, all of them exceedingly unfavourable, are 
quoted at some length and rebutted. The author 
further enforces his principle in a letter to Lord 
Justice Braniwell on the Regulation of Production, 
He also wrote Henry Ceoige the Orthodox. 

F. Y. E. 

MOHEAU. This statistical writer of the 
18th century scarcely received at the time the 
due acknowledgment of his deserts. Even his 
book Meclicrches et Considirations sur la Popula- 
tion de la France, was attributed by Lalande, 
in the Journal des 'Samnts, to Mois’TYON, who 
(see Meitzen, History of Statistics) assisted in 
the work. The first portion of the Rccherches 
contains statistical tables, the second is devoted 
to the analysis of various causes likely to infln- 
ence populatioiv 

The dedication “ d un roV' is dated 1774, and 
the permission to print it, 1777 {Diet, de 
VUonemw Politique, art. “Moheau.”) 

Moliean’s work was published in Paris, Montar d, 
1778 ; 2 books of 280 and 160 pp. in 1 vol. 8vn, 

{WOn\\oc\ Literature of Pol. Been., p. 264, 
speaks highly of it, moreover recommending his 
book as a model for similar work,] a. l. 

MOHL, Robeet von (1799-1875) was 
successively professor of political science in the 
universities of Tubingen and of Heidelberg, 
an official in Wurtemberg, the minister of 
justice of Geiunany under the government of 
the Frankfort parliament of 1848, and the 
representative of Baden at Frankfort and 
Munich (1861-1871). At his death he was a 
member of the German Reichstag representing 
an electoral district of Baden. 

His literary activity was considerable, his 
subjects being public and administrative law. 
His two principal works are the Polmiimsen- 
schaft (3rd ed. 1882-34, 1844-45, and 1866) and the 
Ces^icMe und Litteratur der Stcmtswissenschqften 
(1855-58). Mohl does not take the word Polizei 
in its present restricted sense of repressive justice, 
hut in the wider sense of internal and adminis- 
trative state-policy, as it was often understood by 
old German and French writers. According to 
his own definition, the Polizeivsissemschaft is 
“ the systematically ordered science, which 
explains the principles on which the state ought 
to interpose to protect its citizens against over- 
powerful external hindrances,” but his book only 
deals with the principles of the science in the 
Rechtstaat, or legal state, by which he means the 
state “ where the collective life of the nation is so 
ordered that each individual member is helped 
and assisted towards the utmost possible free and 
many-sided display and utilisation of his 
individual energies.” In the Rechtstaat, the 
scope of the state is thus mainly negative, 
although many not purely negative interferences 
may be sanctioned on motives of expediency and 
in new cases. For instance, Mohl would not be 
adverse, in cases of over-population, to compul- 
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Kory emlgrati*)^ enjoined according to a lottery ! 
arranged much on the same basis jus the military 
conscription in force on the continent. i\>r all 
this, on the 'whole and in principle, the views of 
Mold are those of a liberal statesman. 

Mohl’s Qesckuhtet md Littemiur der SimtswiS" 
is not written on the ordinary plan 
of a continuous history of development, but under 
the form of bibliographical monographs. It^ is a 
real monument of both historical and critical 
learning. It only deals with modern states after 
the end of the middle ages, 

[Cohn, Hist, of Pol. JScon.] E. ca. 

MOHUR, The Indian government mohur 
is a token gold coin valued formerly at the 
sum of 15 standard silver- nipees. It weighs 
180 grains (the same weight as the silver rupee), 
and is composed of gold of the millesimal fineness 
of 91 6 ‘S. Its intrinsic value in sterling is 
£1 : 9 : (fj- fine), whereas the gold value of 

15 rupees, owing to the low’ price of silver, has 
been fixed since 1893 at £1 (1 tupee=:ls, 4d.). 
The gold coins of India are, Iiowever, in practice 
bought and sold as bullion. 

Besides the mohur there are gold pieces 
of the nominal value of 30, 10, and 5 nipees ; 
these coins being proportionate in weight to 
the mohur, and of the same fineness. Prior to 
1835 moliurs of slightly different values were 
issued in the three presidencies. The Madras 
mohur was of the same W’eight and fineness as 
the present coin ; that struck in Bombay 
weighed 179 grains of gold 920 fine ; while 
that issued at Calcutta was, from 1818 onwards, 
of the weight of 204*7 grains, 916*6 fine, and 
from 1793 to 1818 had been of the weight of 
190-894 grains, 995*7 fine. 

[R. Chalmers, A History of Currency in the 
British Colonies, 1893.] p. b. a. 

MOHUR, History of. A gold coin of 
northern India (Persian m^ihr “a seal”). 
Like the silver Rupee, the gold mohur probably 
represents the old Indian weight of 100 rntis 
(seeds of Abrus Precaiorius), or about 175 
grains, and dates hack perhaps to Vedic times. 
Its 'W'eight has fluctuated with the endeavour 
to maintain a ratio between silver and gold. 
Thus, in the 14th century the w-eight of the 
moliur w-as raised to about 200 gi’ains, but 
gradually reverted to the ancient type. In 
17G6 the East India Company struck for 
Bengal a mohur, wliiuh for tlie first time was 
declared to be a legal tender of i^ayment, as 
the equivalent of 14 sicca rupees ; its gross 
weight was 179*67 grains, 833*33 line, con- 
taining 149*72 grains of fine gold. In 1769 
the Bengal coin was increased in gross weight 
to, 190*773 grains oi' sequin fineness, containing 
190*1 grains of fine gold, which was to he 
legal tender for 16 sicca rupees. In ISLS, 
•wken the fineness was reduced to eleven-tw’elfths 
in accordance with the Company'.^ principle of 
1806 (see infra), the gross weight of the Bengal 

16 ru^Q mohur was raised to 204*7 grains, 


making the fine weight 187*6 grains. In 
Bondiay the mohur not legal tcndiu*, hut 
was approximately the equiviileiit of 15 Bmnbay 
nipees. From 1*774 ite gross weigdii wa^ *179 
grains, the millesimal iineiiess being 9;»3 in 
1774, and 920 from ISOD to 1533, with tha 
result that the. fine content of the ** old ” moluir 
was 170 grains as against 164*7 grains for the 
newer coin dating from 1800. liwtly, in 1818 
the Company struck a mohur for 5iadras, tvhich 
was to bo a legal tender to government alone at 
15 rupees. Tho following principles, which 
wore embodied in the Madras coin of 1818, ivere 
laid down by the Company in 1806 ; Although 
we arc fully satMcil of the propriety of the 
silver rupee being tho principal measure of 
value and the money of account, yet we are by 
no me.ins desirous of cheeking tho circulation 
of gold, but of establishing a gohi coin on a 
l>rindple fitted for general use. This coin, in 
our opinion, should be called a g'ld rupee, and 
bo made of tho same standard as tho silver 
rupee, viz, ISO troy grains gross weight, and 
165 troy grains fine gold.” In 1835 by Act 
XVn. the Company, in striking one uniform 
coinage for tho whole of its dominions, and in 
establishing tho liladras mohur as the type for 
the new Company’s mohur, enacted that “no 
gold coin shall henceforward be a legal tender 
of payment in any of the territories of the 
East India Company.” The same principles 
were observed as regards tlie government 
mohur by Act XIII. of 1862, when the Company’s 
rule came to an end, and again by section 12 
of the India Coinage Act, 1870. The weight 
and fineneas of the coin have not been changed 
since 1818. 

[Bengal, iieyi/fafftuw of the Past India Compntiy, 
Nos. XXXV, of 1793, xlv. of 1803, xiv. of 1818 
India Office records. — Sir James Steiiart’s Prinripit s 
of money apqdied to theqiresait state, of the coin of 
Benyol, 1772. — Yule, Hohson-Jobmi, iPam. of 
Ijidian Terms used in English, 1886, pp. 43S-30.] 

u. a 

MOIDORE (Poui-nirEsE). Tho 5hicda de 
Ouro (or gold money) mis a Portuguese coin 
is.sucd from about the year 1640 to tiie year 
1732. It wa.s of the millesimal fineness of 
91 6 *6 and weighed S3 grains, being, therefore, of 
the sterling value of 1 3s. 5 Ad. A dmibk* Moeda 
de Chiro was also issued, and it is to this coin, 
which had a world-wide eirenktion, that the 
name “ mohlore ” is usually applied. F* E. a. 

The coin known by tliis name, also called 
the Lishonnine, was reekemed equal ter 10 
crusados or 4000 reis ; in 1688 Peter 11. raked 
its rating to 4S0{i rek. Its uniform goodiieas, 
fineness, and ■weight, hooii made it a favourite 
coin both in Kunqw and in tlm British colonies. 
Early in the 18th centuiy, for instance, it was 
the chief coin current In Ireland, and had 
established itself in the West Indiw, more 
particularly at Barbados. 
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III Ireland it liad appeared befaro the close 
of the! irth <‘entwry, coming in, as Sir Isaac 
Kewton tolls ns, in course of trade ; rated at 
was over-valued, atul drove out silver 
and other gold, so that at tho boginning of 
sh© 18th century, according to a contemporary 
writer, they were “rediuicd to moydoros, the 
most uiconvenient coin of all others in our 
pressent circumstances. " Before the ratingwas 
reduced the coin had also spread over into, 
and become common in, the West of England. 

In Barbados, ivhither it came about 1706, 
it passed for 86s. till 1715, and afterwards at 
S7s. 6d. And, although Mr. Chahnors calls it 
comparatively unimportant in the West Indies 
as compared with Spanish gold, in Barbados 
for many years the moidore was the usual coin 
named in local advertisements, and was clearly 
the most prominent coin in the island. 

In spite of not being struck after 2732, it 
long remained in circulation, and only gradu- 
ally gave way to its successor the Johannes 
The popular rating of the coin in 
English money was 27s., based on Sir Isaac 
Newton’s rating in 1717, when ho distinguishes 
between doppia moeda “new coined” 26s. 
lOfd., doppia inoeda “as they come to Eng- 
land,” 26s. S-j^gd. 

[Kelly’s Cambist^ 1831. — EckfeUlt and Dubois, 
Manuctl of Gold and Silver Coins, Philadelphia, 
1861. — Chalmers, Cdonud Currency, p. 896.] 

c. A, H. 

MOLK8WORTir, vSrii William (1810-1855), 
eighth baronet, was educated in Germany ; 
he afterwards went to Cambridge, whence he 
was expelled for cballeugiiig his tutor. He 
completed his studies at the univemity of 
Ediaburgh. Molesworth was M.P. for J5ast 
Cornwall from 1882 to 1837, following generally 
the lead of Crete, to whom he had been intro- 
duced by 0. Buller. In 1835 ho founded the 
iMdmi M&mw^ which, after a few numbers, 
first by itself, and then of joint life with the 
iresimimter Jdcvkw, was finally, in 1837, 
absorbed in the latter. Molesworth’s most 
noteworthy contributions are stated to have 
been “ On the Orange Conspiracy, ’’and “ On the 
policy of the Radical Party in Parliament,” 
(Jjmdim and Westminster Jietnew, April 1836 
ami January 1837). From 1837 to 1841 he 
reprcHonted licods in parliament. In the 
former year lie obtained a committee of the 
House to inquire into the system of Tkanspoii- 
TATioN (q.v.), and wrote the report, which 
strongly recommended its discontinuance. 
Tho four years 1841-45, during which he 
had no seat in the House, were mainly devoted 
to editing the works of Hobbes (^?.o.). He 
returned to parliament in 1845 as member for 
Southwark, which seat he held till his death. 
From this time he chiefly applied himself to 
questions connected with the colonies. He 
strongly advocated the granting to tlxem of 


complete self-government, and isupported the 
views on colonisation of E. Gibbon Wakepibl]> 
(q. y. ). There appears to have been considerable 
satisfaction in the colonies, when, after being 
first commissioner of works in Lord Aberdeen’s 
government in 1863, Moleswortli was made by 
Lord Palmerston, in 1855, secretary of state 
for the colonies. His period of office was too 
short for him to fulfil such expectations, but it 
may be noted that an act of his, in appointing 
a Canadian to tho governorship of the Wind- 
ward Islands, pointed the way to a method of 
consolidating the empire which is, at length, 
being followed. Molesworth was not a man of 
much originality of mind, nor a great orator or 
debater. He only spoke after laborious prepara- 
tion, and his speeches, many of which were 
published, were of the nature of essays. He 
deserves notice as the first of the radicals to 
attain cabinet rank, though the peeuliar kind of 
philosophic radicalism to which he adhered 
found little favour, on some grounds, with 
other members of the party. 

[Molesworth’s only literary work except articles 
in, reviews, none of which were republished, and 
speeches, was an edition, in 17 volumes, of the 
Works Latin and JEngJish of T, EohleSf London, 
1839-46, 8vo. — See Notices of the late Sir W. 
Molesworth (privately printed), London, 1857, 

8 VO. — ^Xhe Dictionary of National Biography ^ 
vol. xxxviii. notice by Mr. Leslie Stephen, which 
refers to Philosophic Radicals of 1837 (privately 
printed) by Mrs. Grote, London, 1866.] 

H. E. E. 

MOLINA, Lijdovicus (1535- 1600), a 
distinguished Jesuit theologian of the 16th 
century, was a Spaniard by birth, and taught 
at Coimbra and Evora in Portugal. He was 
the author, among other works, of a treatise 
De Jnstitia et Jure (1693-1600), which dealt 
at considerable length with usury and the 
relation between business practices and moral 
theology (see Inteeest and Usuby). It was 
reprinted more than once, after his death, and 
exercised considerable influence on the subse- 
quent development of economic thought. 

[W. Endemann, Studien in der romanisch- 
kanonistischen Wirthschafts- mid Reahtslehre (i., 
1874,. ii., 1883), treats bim as a signal example of 
that method of argumentation which, in his 
opinion, finally took away all practical force from 
the earlier canonist doctrine, see especially, i. 385, 
ii. 118, 249 ; cp. Ashley, Neon. Sist, I pt. ii. 
462.] A- 

MOLIN-®US, Oabolus, the Latinised name 
of Dumoulin, Charles (1500-1566), a dis- 
tinguished jurist of Paris, was the author of 
Nxiricatio Zahyrinthi de eo quod interest, and 
TractcUus contraetuum et usurarum redit'oumque 
pccfimke comtitutorum (both in 1546), and of 
some other pamphlets on the problem of usury. 
In these, especially in the Tractatus, he criticised 
the canonist doctrine with a freedom which 
aroused a storm of condemnation. He was 
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form! to teav# Fwiice, an<i !ib book wm con* 
<Ioo»hhI til l» burnt and put on tho Index, 
in 1 5&3 lu'ftocepted a profewowbip at Tiibingen, 
and 8ooa afterwanis became a member of tbe 
council of tbe Btike of Wbrtemberg, 

Tlie opposition be eneoimtered is not to bo 
attributed to bis practical conclusions, which 
scarcely went beyond some contemporary 
mnoniftts of high authority, as Havaeiu’s 
m Azpilcueta. Like them MoUnieua ap- 
proTed of a regulation of interest by authority, 
and condemned uncharitable dealings. What 
seems to have distinpished him was his attack 
on the theory of usury itself, — his denial that 
all payment for the use of money was forbidden 
by holy writ, and bad in itself. The imint 
at issue might seem to be a purely verbal and 
technical one : whether gain could bo contracted 
for in consideration of a ‘‘loan ” (Mutuum) w 
nomine. According to the current definition of 
the canonists, mviimm involved so complete a 
transference of property, that payment for the 
me became inconceivable. But what was really 
involved was the whole conception of usury, 
which the Roman Catholic Church was not dis- 
posed to abandon, and has not abandoned to the 
present. 

' [Endemann, Studimf i. p. 62. — Bdhm-Bawerk, 
Capital and Interest (Eng. trass.), p. 29. — 
Ashley, Abon. Eisty pt. ii. p. 454.] W. J. a, 

MOLLIM, Ij^iunqois Nicolas, Comte, 
(1768-1850) bom at Rouen and died at Paris, 
was one of the ablest administrators of finance 
during the firat empire. He began at the 
age of sixteen in the ofl5,oe of the Faemer- 
Gbneeal, which he left in 1791 for cotton-spin- 
ning in the environs of Evreux (Eure). In 1799 
the first consul summoned him hack to office, 
and entrasted him with the administration of 
the sinking fund, then just instituted. MoUien 
discharged the duties of his office with the most 
absolute honesty and with peat ability, order, 
and punctuality. The emperor, who highly 
appreciated these qualities, appointed him, 27tli 
January 1806, minister of the treasury in 
the place of Barbe-Marbois, wlio liad been 
unable to defend himself against the in.sidious 
manumvres of Ouvrard. Mollien held this post 
during the empire and the cent jours. From 
1801 to 1815 the treasury was separated from 
the department of Ihiance, strictly so called, 
and constituted a separate department Uinier 
the restoration and the government of July, 
Mollien accepted no public office, though ho 
was twice ofitred the administration of tinance 
in the early part of the reign of Louis XVilL, 
but in 1819 he was made a peer and in this 
quality sat in the Luxemburg until 18‘18. 

In many pamphlets on snbjcetsof the day (1818), 
in parliamentary reports lUiu some .scattered 
notes, Mollien produced woric of grmit value. 
He begun to write, after 1817, his MCmuirs iVun 
ministredu trkor piMky 17S0-lhl5, 4 vols. 8vo, 


1845. In 1837 a first, but very imperfect, 
edition was publlfthed. This rnmirkabh work 
has never heen on sale, ami coines of it are v»*r| 
rare. The absorbing |>er»Mwhty of Napol%m 1, 
diil not allow Mollien’® tnlenta Iheir fall value ; 
but his memoirs exhibit the solidity of his intellect, 
the sincerity of his sUtemeiit®, and the breadth of 
judgment which he applied to the ineidciitH pate- 
ing under his eyes, and to the evenw on which it 
is to be regretted that he had not a inSn- 
ence. Mollien wm t man of strong clmracter, muI 
notwithstanding hi® devotion to Kapoleon, who in 
his eyes represented France from 1800 to 1815, 
he maintained the right of expressing his o|mii<>ii» 
freely and his indepentlencA At the council ut 
state before 1806, and as minister of the treasury, 
he had often to oppose the ideas of Napoleon, 
who, however, was never displeased with him. lie 
even sought his converaatiou and invited hb <'rlti- 
cLsm. Napoleon was not displeaseii witli the bohl. 
nm of Mollien, who after his convematiOM with 
the head of the state reproduced the whole of 
them in his memoirs. This gives that \mk its 
great importance. It is known that Molliwds 
father, a leading merchant, put the Wmlih o/ 
Katwm into the hands of his son as soon as the 
translation of Germain Oaenisr was puldished. 
The reading of thia early fixevi MollieuV view® on 
the great truths of economics, as the perusal of 
his memoirs proves, 

[See W. Bagehot’s Acorn. Judies (ed. 1880, 
p. 2), and hJs reference to Napoleon's phrase Ce 
bm MoUim qui me donm dm francs pmdant qm 
tm atUrm m m donnmt gt*« dm idks.-^A}m Cl. 
Jannet in Le OapUedy h d la JF^icmos 

au XlHy Sim (1892).] • A, a 1 

MOL5|ElJ were a class of manorial tenants 
defined by Ymogradoff ( Villainage in England) 
as “rent-paying tenants who may be bound 
to some extra work, but who are very defin- 
itely distinguished from the ‘Custumarii/ 
the great mass of tenants who render labour 
services.” He regaids them as staudiu;' below 
the freeholders, but a.s having risen from real 
serfdom by getting their tenure fixed and tlieir 
services commuted, drawing tliis dirttinction 
between mat (a Banish wonl = ren£) and 
Gafol, tliat the former was a commuted, the 
latter an original money }>ayment. If Ihig 
view is correct - and the matter can hardly b» 
regarded as settled — the chief intere.it of 
molmen and of their holdings, “molland,” ii 
the illustration they atfort! at an early period 
of the process by wliich the villeins iii* general 
afterwards became free. Tin? word is of fairly 
fre(iucnt occurrence, especially at tlte time of 
Edward 1. . 

[Knglkh Hist. Menem, artitdes by Kltnn and 
Viuogriuloff, July Ibhd, Round, Jaminry 1887, 
Stevenson, April 1887. For kw of duwer an«l 
iemale inheritanec amosur iiutlmen and for »«bw 
difiereiices between “mollond ” and werklond,’* 
st'(! Archdeiom Hale, iMmesdmj qf i^uwrA] 

K, 0. F. 

MOIJuTEE, JoMANXBt Adwaas (1827' 

2889). 
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A Butch lawyer and writer of essays on public 
subjects la reviews, was the author of a 6'c- 
schiMmis der Simihuuhoudkunde (Amsterdani, 
1857K ®- history of political economy, interesting 
for the information given in it on Butch economic 
lllemture, k. ca. 

MONCADA, Sancho de (begimiing of the 
17th centtiry) lectured on theology in the iini- 
veraity of Toledo, and published, in 1619, eight 
i>ii8C-Krw« on various economic subjects, which 
were the uncompromising expression of the pro- 
hibitive tendencies then prevalent in Spain, and, 
consequently, obtained a wide celebrity among 
his countr^en. They w^ere republished at 
Madrid in 1746 under the title Ucstauradm 
PolUka de P^ana, Moncada docs not admit for 
a moment that the wars abroad, the system of 
laws, the excessive number of idle persons, the 
debasement of the currency, etc., could fairly 
be looked upon as responsible for the depressed 
state of Sjmin : “ the misfortune of Spain flows 
from the trade with foreigner, who carry a'way 
our raw material and our silver,” p. 9, ed. 1746. 
His only remedy is the prohibition of expoi'ts 
of raw materials and precious metals, and of 
the imports of manufactured articles, enforced 
by the penalty of death pronounced against 
smuggling, and the delivering to the Inquisi- 
tion of all persons accused of exporting money, 
**aR thin money is going to assist the enemies 
of the church,” p. 40 of the Ist Discourse, 
Iluiuna Firme d<' Ff^paTta. Still Moncada is 
aw .ire that the influx of American gold and 
silver, bad brought about the general rise of 
prices, which had put Spaufsh industry at a 
dimulvantage in its competition with foreign 
countries, where the rise of prices was proceed- 
ing more slowly, Disc, on AVpnfnt con Moneda, 

64. 

Moncada concludes by demanding the erection 
of a special university for political science in 
Madrid, and the institution of lectui'es on the 
»me subject in the provincial universities. 
These lectures are to be delivered in the 
vernacular language, not in Latin, pp. 147-X59. 

[(’oliuriro, llisL de la M. Pel. en Fspafta, ii., 
pp. e. ca. 

M f BAYLANI). See LtrNElNAEitiM. 

M BN EDA FOKERA, a poll tax levied first 
every seven and then every five years, by the 
kings of Dastile, aiul paid as an acknowlcdg- 
mmt of tlirir royal prerogative. In time of 
Itiiaiu’ial distress the Corks often gi-anted at 
three, hvc, or more mmedas. E. ca. 

M(»NEDA, Ihutmos, or Skevicios (Paya 
ctr Ih’/m in Aragtm), arc the names given to 
t!i»‘ extnu»rdijiiiry subsidias voted by the Cortes of 
I'aKtib*. They wi-n* apportioned, but in a very 
irregular way, amtuigat the inhabitants according 
to tliinr presumed means ; it was considered by 
i^oiue towns ft valuable privilege to bo exempted 
from them by their or churtera. It was 
olfieialJy fttindUed that ** they yielded little and 


left the fields untilled ” ; still fiany of them 
became permanent, under the name of servicios 
ordinaHos. Noblemen and the clergy were 
‘exempted from the servicios ordinarios. 

[Canga Arguelles, Piccionario de la Hacienda 
(London, 1826).] e. oa. 

MONEDAGE, a general tax levied in Aragon, 
on all movable and real property. Knights 
were the only persons exempted from monedage. 

E. ca. 

MONETARY CONFERENCES (Inter- 
national). Four times in recent history 
the leading powers of the western world have 
met together by diplomatic arrangement to 
confer on monetary problems. These four great 
conferences, known as International Mone- 
tary Conferences, par excellence, were held at 
Paris in 1867, 1878, 1881, and the fourth in 
1892 at Brussels. International conferences 
on monetary questions are, however, not re- 
stricted to these. The German states before 
the foundation of the empire, Germany and 
Austria, the Scandinavian kingdoms, the 
papal states, and the countries of the Latin 
Union, have held many monetary conferences 
of an international character, but only the 
four great conferences, 'in each of which over 
twelve countries were represented, are included 
in the scope of this article. 

Fi'ance and the countries of the Latin union 
enjoyed the privilege of a certain reciprocity 
in monetary policy, and the benefits of a 
common monetary unit many years before 
the formation of the Latin union in December 
1865. The men who were instrumental in 
bringing about the union entertained bright 
dreams of the possibility of an international 
union of much greater dimensions, and of the 
establishment of an international money based 
on a common unit of value and standard of 
weight and Hineness. The success attending 
French efforts in outlining the policy of the 
Latin union led her government to undertake 
the greater task of relieving the commerce of 
the world of the difficulties and inconveniences 
of international exchange. Hence France sent 
out invitations to all the powers to join her 
in a conference to this end to be held in Paris, 
June 17th, 1867. Previously France had, 
through diplomatic correspondence, submitted 
copies of the I^atm union treaty to the powers, 
and called special attention to the clause 
whereby oilier states might be admitted, and 
asked at the same time for a statement and 
discussion of the objection that any state 
might have to becoming a party to this 
com])act. The idea at the basis of the 
conference called was in reality the ^extension 
of the treaty of 1865, though the invitations 
stated that “ the commissioners will assemble 
without any programme arranged in anticipa- 
tion — (and) — the conference proposed has not 
otherwise any immediate object than to call 
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out au intorclniigo of ami dincuission of 
priuciples ; iu a word to seek for tha bases of 
ulterior aegotmtioM.*’ 

Roprosentativas of eighteen of the princijial 
countries of Europe, and the United States of 
America, asseinbled under the presidency of 
the French minister of foreign affairs, and 
subsequently under that of the vice-president 
of the conference, the distinguished writer on 
money, M. de Faeieit, who at that time was vice- 
president of the French Council of State. Eight 
sessions in all were held, and the whole 
discussion centred in the question of uni- 
formity of coinage. Few signs were visible 
of the ‘‘battle of the standards,” “the future 
of silver,” “bimetallism,” etc., and similar 
questions which have been the all-absorbing 
topics of subsequent conferences. Following 
the order of topics arranged by an inter- 
national committee, able and dignified dis- 
cussion was given to all difficulties which 
might arise from any attempt to unify the 
coinage of different nations. The U.S. ex- 
pressed itself willing to coin a gold dollar 
and its multiples, equal iu' weight and fine- 
ness to 26 frs., and urged France to issue a 
coin of this value, and England to rHuce the 
sovereign to the value of 25 frs., and change 
its fineness from to fine. The cost and 
difficulty of re-coinage was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the commissioners soon gave up 
any idea that may have been entertained of 
applying uniformity to any other than gold 
coins of which there seemed to he a relative 
scarcity, hut which the majority of the 
countries seemed determined to introduce as 

The first decision reached by the conference 
was that the cost to the several nations of adapting 
their coinage systems to some known and existing 
system would be less than in the case of the 
adoption of an entirely new system, and that under 
existing circumstances the Latin union treaty of 
1865 offered the best basis for a general agree- 
ment. Secondly, gold was declared to be the 
only standard suited to international money ; 
Prussia, the most important silver -standard 
country represented at tha conference, voted 
also for gold, it being agi*eed that some time 
might be necessary in which a transitional silver 
or double standard wquld obtain in silver-standard 
countries. The Netherlands was the only country 
to vote against the gold standard. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr, Bxiggles, the representative 
of the United States, declared emphatically that 
the United States had the gold standard, though 
the double standard existed legislatively but had 
been virtually abolished in practice. A .scarcity 
of gold was, however, feared, and a resolution was 
adopted to the eflect that “in countries that have 
had the silver standard up to this time, as well as 
in those of the double standard, that the relation 
between the value of gold and silver should not 
be established at a rate too low to permit the 
serious introduction of gold.’' It is significant 


that PruH-.ia voted “ no ” on this resolution, and 
the Uttiteil States refn-icd to vote. 

Additional dignity and importance was 
attached to the contereiiee by the Ein|vrw of 
France deputing Print'c Jerome Napoleon to 
preside over the session.^ after the fourth 
session, and the fact that the Prince empha- 
sised in strong language the chief aim of I he 
conference and the hope that practiciil resnlts 
in the shape of international diplomatic treaties 
on the subject would be aceompliHiuHi. So 
positive a statement rather frighteneti the 
English delegates, and Sir Rivers ‘Wilson re- 
minded the president of the purely deliberative 
character of the proceedings according to the 
terms of the invitation, and further declared 
that England would occupy a very independent 
position with respect to changing her sy.Htem 
of monetary units, weights, and standard to 
eonfonn to any continental system. 

The question of desirable fmeneas was 
readily settled at ^ standard, and a unanimous 
vote declared that “ there should be tyfvcs with 
a common denominator for weights in gold coins 
of identical fineness.” The five-franc piece was 
adopted as the common denominator, although 
a larger unit {e.g. ten francs), met with some 
favour in the discussion, apd England and 
Sweden voted against the five-ftwio piece. 
It was further agreed that gold coins, with 
the common denominator of five francs, should 
have legal circulation in the states mutually 
hound by the monetary treaties. The twenty- 
five franc piece was added to the list of coins, 
though the fifteen franc piece, intended to har- 
monise with existing coinage in Holland and in 
South Germany, was rejected by a close vote. 

With this the labours of the coiifcrenco 
practically ended. The delegates siij>}io8ed 
that they had found the basis of a fixed and 
fundamental international system of money 
in adopting the gold standanl, coins of C{[ual 
iveiglit and fineness, and divided according to 
the decimal system with the live-franc piece 
as a unit. Such UDderstanding applied only 
to gold coins: each state wjis to remain free 
to coin silver for change in any way it plwLsod, 

France agreed to a.ssinne ivsponHibility for 
re-convening the conference if further negotia- 
tion was nece.ssary after replies had been 
received from the various govemmcnls upon 
receipt of the pro(;{‘wiing.s of the pimnit one ; 
an answer was reque.Hted on or before 15th Feb- 
ruary 1868. England favoured a much longer 
period of delay, and several other coimtri«‘8 
preferred some e.xtcn.sion of the time to ptti'mifc 
the que.stion involved being discuHsed in their 
re.spectivo legislatures. The ctmfertince ad- 
journed with buoyant hopes of succi'ss on 
6th July 1867, but the re.sults of its inljours 
never met with a .HUtHci*!iitly succesHful re- 
sponse on the part of tiie powers to warrant & 
re-convening of the conference. 
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Certainly no more praiseworthy, prudent, 
and intelligent effort to bring about uniform 
coinage has ever been made, but it merely 
de®»nstrated that any such uniformity among 
nations, differing widely in habits and 
customs, cannot be secured at one blow, but 
must come, if ever, as tbe result of a very 
gradual evolutionary process. 

The second international monetary con* 
ference was called by the United States of 
America in pursuance of an act of congress 
dated 28th February 1878, which directed 
the President to invite the governments of 
Europe to join in a ‘‘ conference to adopt a 
common ratio between gold and silver for the 
purpose of establishing internationally the use 
of bimetallic money, and securing fixity of 
relative value between those two metals.” 
Faith in international bimetallism as a remedy 
for monetary evils had gained gi’ound since 
1867. The silver production of the U.S. had 
attained immense proportions, and had secured 
as an industry great political influence in con- 
gress. The U.S. silver commission had made 
an elaborate report in 187 6. Germany was well 
established on a gold basis, and German silver 
had disturbed the market and threatened greater 
depreciation. Some form of international bi- 
metallism seemed feasible, and the question of 
ratio, it was thought, was the gi'eat obstacle 
which a conference might settle. The confer- 
ence met in Paris, 16th August 1878. Twelve 
countries wore represented. Germany alone of 
the gi’cat powers declined to participate. 

Tiie United States submitted two propositions : 
-—{1} “ It is the opinion of this assembly that it 
is not to be desired that silver should be excluded 
from free coinage in Europe and the United States 
of America. On the contrary, the assembly 
believe that it is desirable that the unrestricted 
coinage of silver, and its use as money of un- 
limited legal tender, should be retained where they 
exist, and, as far as practicable, restored where 
they have ceased to exist.” (2) “yhe use of 
both gold and silver as unlimited legal tender 
money may be safely adopted : first, by equalis- 
ing them at a relation to be fixed by international 
agreement; and secondly, by granting to each 
metal at the relation fixed equal terms of coinage, 
making no discrimination between them.” 

These propositions were discussed at great length, 
and much documentary evidence was presented, 
from several countries, bearing on their coin^e 
and their attitude towards silver.” The collective 
answers of the European powers, with the excep- 
tion of Italy, to the propositions of the United 
States were presented at the seventh and last 
session, 29th August, in the following form: — 
“ The delegates of the European states represented 
in the conference, having maturely considered the 
proposals of the representatives of the United 
States, recognise (1) that it is necessary to maintain 
in the world the monetary functions of silver as 
well as those of gold, but that the selection for 
use of one or the other of the two metals, or of 
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both simultaneously, should be foverned by the 
special position of each state, or group of states. 

(2) That the question of the restriction of the 
coinage of silver should equally be left to the 
discretion of each state or group of states, accord- 
ing to the particular circumstances in which they 
may find themselves placed ; and the more so, in 
that the disturbance produced during the recent 
years in the silver market has variously affected 
the monetary situation of the several countries. 

(3) That the differences of opinion which have 
appeared, and the fact that even some of the states 
which have the double standard find it impossible 
to enter into a mutual engagement with regard to 
the free coinage of silver, exclude the discussion of 
the adoption of a common ratio between the two 
metals.” The delegates of the United States, in 
replying to these answers, stated that they had 
come to the conference expressly to enter into 
a mutual engagement for the free coinage of silver, 
and that the failure of attaining any practical 
results did not rest with them. The Italian 
delegates maintained that the conference “ in 
systematically avoiding to pronounce itself upon 
the possibility or impossibility of a fixed relation, 
to be established by way of international treaty, 
between coins of gold and silver, leaves its task 
unfinished,” They further claimed that the French 
ratio could be maintained by France, England, and 
the United States. 

The thfrd international monetary conference 
was convened by joint action of the French 
and American governments, “to examine and 
adopt, for the purpose of submitting the same 
tq the governments represented, a plan and a 
system for the establishment of the use of gold 
and silver as bi-metallic money according to a 
settled relative value between those metals.” 
The conference met at Paris in July 1881, and 
held thirteen sessions. 

Nineteen countries were represented. At the close 
the fonowing declaration was made in the name of 
the French and American governments : — “(1) That 
the depreciation and great fluctuations in the value 
of silver relatively to gold are injurious to commerce 
and to the general prosperity, and the establishment 
of a fixed ratio of value between them would pro- 
duce the most important benefits to the commerce 
of the world. (2) That a bi-metallic convention 
entered into by an important group of states 
for the free coinage of both silver and gold at a 
fixed ratio and with full legal-tender faculty, would 
cause and maintain a stability in the relative value 
of the two metals suitable to the interests and 
requirements of commerce, (3) That a convention 
which should include England, France, Germany, 
and the United States, with the concurrence of 
other states, which this combination would assure, 
would be adequate to produce and maintain 
throughout the commercial world the relation 
between the two metals that snch convention 
should adopt (4) That any ratio now, or lately, 
in use by any commercial nation, if so adopted, 
could be maintained, hut that the adoption of the 
ratio 15J to 1 would accomplish the object with 
less disturbance to existing monetary systems than 
any other ratio.” 

3 E 
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This dwlttratha met witk outspoken opposition 
sspecialiy from Mt, Forsell of Sweden, who said 
that it was better to acknowledge at once that bi- 
metallism had collapsed, and that the resolutions 
of the European delegates at the conference of 
1878 shonld be re-aftlrmed. The conference 
adjourned to 12th AprE 1882, to give time for 
further instructions from the several governments 
and scope to diplomatic negotiations, but was 
never reconvened. 

At the intematiomal exhibition of 1889 at 
I^aris, an attempt was made to organise a 
monetary conference. A number of sessions 
were held and many eminent persons took part. 
The report of the discussions can be found in 
the general reports of the exhibition. This 
conference, however, is rarely mentioned as ono 
of the international conferences, because no 
official importance was attached to its proceed- 
ings, and its delegates were not appointed 
directly by their respective governments for 
this purpose. 

The fourth international conference was 
called by the United States “ for the purpose 
of conferring as to what measure, if any, can 
be taken to increase the use of silver as money 
ill the currency systems of nations.” It met 
at Brussels, 22nd November 1892, and held 
ten sessions, adjourning 20th Decemher to meet 
80th May 1898. Twenty countries were repre- 
sented. As the United States called the con- 
ference, it was expected that the American 
government would have some definite plan to 
present for securing the end in view — an increase 
in the use of silver. The instructions to the 
American delegates were extremely vague, 
simply saying that they should do all in their 
power to “ bring about a stable relation between 
gold and sEver . , . (and) to secure, if possible, 
an agreement among the chief commercial 
countries of the world looking to international 
bimetallism . , . (and) failing to secure inter- 
national bimetallism ... to secure some 
action upon the part of European countries 
looking to a large use* of silver os cuirency, in 
order to put an end to the further depreciation 
of that metal.” After some delay at the 
beginning of the conference, the representatives 
of other countries refusing to exf>ress any 
opinions until the United States presented a 
plan, the following general declaration was made 
on the part of the United States delegation : 

1, That the re-establishment and maintenance 
of a fixed parity between gold and silver, and the 
continued use of both as coined money of full debt- 
paying power, would be productive of important 
benefits to the, world. 

2, That these ends can be accomplished by 
removing the legal restrictions which now exist 
on the coinage of silver into full legal tender- 
money, and restoring by iiiteniational agreement 
the parity of value between the metals which 
existed. prior to 1873 at such ratio as may be 
decided upon by this conference. 


3. Tliat the essential provihions of such an 
international agreement should bo 

1. Unrestricted coinage of both gold and 

silver into money of full doht-ppiiig 
jKswor. 

2. Fixing the ratio In coinage botwooii the 

two metah. 

3. Establishing a uniform charge (if any) 

to the public for the mannfacttire of 
gold and silver coins. 

The discussion of this programme, which was so 
general and contained nothing but a w-statement 
of the old bimetallic i^osition, soon proved futile 
and destined to come to nought. The American 
delegates said that the complications arising from 
their ignorance of the public law of the different 
European countries m&dt it impossible for them 
to outline a more detailed scheme except after 
much di.scussiou on the part of the conference. 
They called attention to a plan which hail been 
proposed at the conference of 1881 by M. Moriti 
Levy to withdraw gold coins and notes of less 
value than 20 francs, and that of Adolph Soetlseer 
which was published in the MajnbwgMte M^mn- 
halle for 23rd August 1892, and in the A'sue Fr&k 
Prmot 'V'ienna,' 20th September 1892, shortly 
prior to Dr. Soetbeer’s death. Ur. Soetbeer 
proposed t 

1. The acknowledgment of a fixed weight of 
pure gold as a universal basis for currency. 

2. Recoining all gold and issuing no gold coins 
of less than 5 '8065 grammes of pure gold (s= 20 
francs or $3.96) at mint charges of 2 per thousand 
( s= ^ of 1 per cent) and agreement to withdraw 
from circulation all smaller gold coins within a 
period of ten years. 

8. Issue of gold certificates for gold deposits in 
amounts, or multiples, of 500 grammes of pure 
gold, upon actual deposits of coin. 

4. Retirement of all paper money representing 
less than the value of 5*8065 grammes pure gold 
and to issue no more. 

5. Retirement within fifteen years of all silver 
coins cuiTent with a value of more than per 
cent of the fixed minimum gold coin, and t'tuuing 
major silver coins to be receivable for nil public 
dues by the country issuing them, to any amount, 
at the ratio ’of 20 to 1 ; to be legal tender to tlirice 
the amount of lowest gold coin ; coinage only on 
government account. 

6. Subsidiary silver coins to be issued as each 
country may determine. 

7. bilver certificates to be issued only against 
actual deposits of major silver euins, in dciioiniha- 
tions of half the smallest gnbl onn or any multiple. 

8. Mutual reports of laws and operations to be 
exchanged annually. 

9. Withdrawal from compact only upon one 
year’s notice. 

These two iwopositions, together with that of 
Baron, Alfred de Rothschild, for the esiablishmeni 
of a union of the governments represetittnl, into a 
syndicate which should guarantee the purchase of 
£r>,000,d00 sterling worth of silver annually 
for five years, provideti the price did wot go up 
beyond 43 pence per ounce aliwuiard, and also 
provided the United States government couliuucd 
its purchases of 54,000,000 of ounces yesrlyp 
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received the chief share of attention at the confer- 
ence. Suggestions, looking to the withdrawal from 
circulation of small notes and small gold coins in 
ordii^to force more silver into use and the issue of 
silver certificates on bars, and schemes requiring 
privileged banks of issue to hold silver as well as 
gold reserves, had been made at the conference 
of 1881 but had attracted little attention. The 
discnssion of such measures, looking to the in- 
creased use of silver, but maintaining strictly the 
gold standard, was the characteristic feature of the 
Brussels conference. The plans already mentioned, 
as well as others made by M. Tietgen, Sir Wm. 
Houldswortb, M. Allard, M. de Foville, M. Forsell, 
M. M. Levi, and M. Sainctelette, were referred to 
a special committee of twelve, which made two 
reports, in one of which the plan of M. Moritz 
Levy was favourably recommended. The president 
of the conference declared that he found it 
impossible to keep the ensuing discussion to the 
subject before the conference, namely, the report 
of the committee ; it would expand in all cases to 
a discussion of the general principles of bimetallism. 
It was therefore agreed that the simple proposition 
of the United States, respecting bimetallism, be 
taken up. Long discourses followed ; that of 
Senator Jones of the United States, which covers 
100 folio pages of the I*rocS$-v&rbaux, going into 
the greatest detail. A few sessions of aimless 
general discussion sufficed to show that no agree- 
ment could he reached between the advocates of 
the single and double standard. The usual state- 
ments that the other countries must wait for 
England to take the initiative in a bimetallic 
union were made, find the usual device, adjourn- 
ment for further advice from the several govern- 
ments, was followed. The conference adjourned, to 
meet fiOth May 1893, but was never re-convened, 
lire debates of this last conference were less original 
And of less value than those of any of the preceding 
unes. The questions discussed had become firmly 
roofed in the politics of the various countries, and 
the discussion was consequently less free and 
untrammelled. The specific propositions for 
temporary, if not permanent, relief of generally 
admitted congested monetary symptoms, which to 
some extent distinguished the Brussels conference 
from its predecessors, can hardly he said tp have 
received the discussion and adequate consideration 
they deserved, so intense was the feeling on the 
general himetallic controversy. 

Since the adjournment of the Brussels conference 
the parliaments of England and Germany were 
both compelled by strong political pressure to pass 
resolutions (House of Commons, Bes. 26tb February 
1895, German Reichstag, Res. 16th February 1896) 
favouring another conference, 'aud the congress of 
the United States, just previoustoitsrecentadjoum- 
ment, passed a resolution '(3rd March 1895) provid- 
ing for the appointment of delegates should a new 
conference he called. Later {July 1895), all in- 
terested parties were looking to the chancellor of 
the German empire to take the initiative in calling 
another conference, but he did not relish the re- 
sponsibility, being disinclined to take action until 
forced to do so by the agrarian-bimetallic party in 
Germany. On i7th March 1896, the House of 
Commons agreed to a resolution urging on “the 


Government the advisability of doing all in their 
power to secure by international agi'eement a 
stable monetary par of exchange between gold and 
silver.” No immediate action however appears 
likely to follow. 

[The official proceedings of the various conferences 
have been published in the French language under 
tlie general title Confirence 3fon§taire Iiitema- 
iionale, Proces - verbanx. The dates of these 
publications are as follows : 

(1) Pub. of the 3Imistere des affaires HrangSres, 
Paris, Impr. imp., 1867. — (2) Ditto, Paris, Impr. 
nat., 1878. — (3) Ditto, 2 vols. a. Sessions 1 to 8, 
avril-mai, 1881. Paris, Impr. nat, 1881, p. 341 • 
b. Sessions 9 to 13, juin-juillet, 1881, p. 226, 
Paris, 1881. — (4) Confirence Monitaire Inter- 
nationale, 1892, Prock-verbaux. Bruxelles, 1892, 
p, 424. 

These official reports have been translated into 
the various European languages by the various 
governments that participated. For English trans- 
lations, see the following : 

“Report of the Master of the Mint and Mr. 
Rivers Wilson on the Inter. Mon. Oonf. held in 
Paris, June 1867.” London, March 1868. — 
“Diplomatic Correspondence” (U. S. Cong. Pub.), 
2ud Sess. 40tb Cong., vol. i. 1867-68, pp. 295-380, 
(Contains the diplom. cor. of the American govern- 
ment, the report of the U.S. commissioners, and 
the full text of conference of 1867.) — International 
Monetary Conference, 1878. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Ofiice, 1879. Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 58, 
45th Cong., 3rd Sess., p. 910. (A huge volume 
containing English translation of proceedings and 
several hundred pages of historical nfaterial, 
collected by S. Dana Horton, bearing on monetary 
treaties and the monetary question in general.) 
Proceedings of the International Monetary Con- 
ference, 1881 (April, May, June, and July). 
Washington, 1877, p. 568. H. R, Misc. Doc. 
396, pt. 3, 49th Cong. 1 Sess. Proceedings of the 
Brussels Monetary Conference. Washington, 1893, 
Govt. Printing Office. 

For summaries of the proceedings and brief 
discussfon of the work of the several conferences, 
see Coinage Laws of the United States, 1792-1894, 
4th ed., Washington, 1894, p. 847. Also Mone- 
tary System of the World, by M. L. Muhleman, 
pp. 170-176, New York, 1896. (Not always free 
from slight errors in statement of facts).] 

8. M‘0. L. 

MONEY. The term “money ” is applied to 
any commodity, whatever its substance or its 
form, which, whether by law or by convention, 
becomes the common medium of exchange in 
any community. The difficulties of Baetee 
or Tetjck, that is of direct exchange, are so 
great that subdivision of labour and diversifica- 
tion of industry can be carried but a very little 
way under such a system. Tribes in no very 
advanced stage feel the need of a common 
medium of exchange ; hence, the history of 
money is almost co-extensive with the history 
of mankind beyond the. purely savage state. 
Oxen were used as money among the Greeks of 
the Homeric period. Sheep served the Italians 
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%t a later |>erwd, as tlie common medium of ' 
Bxeliange. After the abandonment of Britain 
by the Romans, we find the inhabitants, in the 
scarcity of coin, returning to the use of “ living 
money,"' especially in Scotland and Wales. 

“ It is vwy possible," says Sir Henry Maine, 
**that kine were firafc exclusively valued for 
their flesh and milk ; but it is clear that, iu 
very early times, a distinct and special im- 
portance belonged to them as the instrument 
or medium of exchange." Cattle and sheep 
may be a good money or an inconvenient 
money, according to the chcumstances of the 
community. In a pastoral state they present 
many advantages. They carry themselves, 

and thus avoid one of the objections to the 
employment of grain. The opportunities for 
grazing which everywhere exist, and the 
familiarity of all persons with guarding and 
tending animals, reduce the trouble and risk of 
using them. On the other hand, cattle and 
sheep have two serious drawbacks as money. 
The first is, that each animal represents too 
large an expenditure of labour to answer in 
small purchases. Even calves and iambs 

scarcely meet the requirements of “change," 
The second drawback is, want of uniformity in 
quality. Even in a picked herd or flock 
there is 'great room for choice. If goods are 
sold for cattle or sheep, the buyers will pay in 
the smallest and lankiest specimens to be 
found. * This was the experience of the 
Massachusetts colony so long as cattle were 
received in payment of taxes. If such 
disadvantages attend the use of “living 
money" even in a pastoral state, the cost of 
keeping them and the risk and trouble which 
attend their nurture and custody in any highly 
civilised state are so great as absolutely to 
preclude their use. Of the cereals, wheat, 
corn, and rye have extensively fulfilled this 
office. These and other grains have two 
important qualifications for such use : (1) the 
being in universal request for consumption as 
food ; and (2) in allowing almost indefinite 
subdivision. But they are subject to two 
serious drawbacks : (1) in the great weight of a 
quantity which represents a day’s labour ; and 
(2) through then liability to deterioration from 
rust, insects, excessive moisture, undue heating, 
or the mere passage of time. 

The Hteratm'e of travel is full of stories 
regarding the rice money of the Coromandel 
shore, the cacao money of the aboriginal 
Mexicans, the oil money of the Ionian islands, 
the rock-salt money of Abyssinia, the wampum 
money of the early New Englanders, the 
tobacco money of Maryland and Virginia in 
the same period, the tea money of the Russian 
fairs, the date money of the African oases, the 
beaver and sealskin money of many northern 
countries, and a host of other commodities 
adopted, in one place or another, for meeting 


the requireinents of a coinnwn mwliuin of 
exchange. One great class uf stibstanees have 
a peculiar importance in the history of money, 
from the earliest times and amid a wide 
of nations. The metals, espcially seven of 
them, have hmi foimd to {^omm in a high 
degree the material pnqiertie.s required. Imi, 
lead, tin, and copper, one or another, early 
became the money of most t»f tlw countries 
whose history is known. The money of 
Lacedtemon was of iron ; and this metal, at 
least until recent times, served the inhabitants 
of Senegambia; Sweden, when inqm’crished 
by the wars of Charles XIL, went back to the 
use of Coffer Money {q,r.). Lead was 
extensively employed in exchange by the early 
Romans and the early Engliali ; and is still 
given and taken in Burnmh in small payments. 
Tin was used by the Mexicans as money, even 
after silver and gold were known. It was 
long so employed in Swetlen ; and more 
recently served in that capacity among the 
Chinese, along the shores of the Malay 
peninsula, and in Prince of Wales’ Island, Of 
the four metals named, however, oop|wr has 
the greatest importance in the history of 
money. From' its higher cost of production it 
superseded iron when that metal came, in the 
development of mining industry, to possess a 
value for its bulk unsuited to the uses of 
exchange ; while yet silver was too precious for 
the orifinary transactions of daily life. During 
the silver /amine of the middle ages, copper 
came back to be the principal money of the 
people of Europe. The employment of copjver 
in a diminishing degree has continued in 
Europe and America nearly down to our own 
day; but this metal, or recently the closely 
allied bronze, has now sunk in ail civili.si*d 
states to the rank of “token -money,” or 
change. Over no small part of the worlti, 
however, it is still an important element in 
the monetary circulation. We have now to 
speak of a fiftlx metal. Between 1828 and 
1846 the emperor of Russia sought to bring 
platinum into use as a money metal ; but the 
effort failed, owing to the extreme difficulty of 
rendering that metal from ingots into coin, and 
from coin into ingots, as the exigencies of 
exchange might require. 

Of all the motals, two have enjoyed a 
pre-eminence in tlie history of money which has 
given them the name of the PiiFXiot's Metals. 
Not that they ax*e the most costly. Several are 
more vxxluable even than gold ; but this is tnie 
only of metals found in extremely limited 
quantity, like iridium or venadium, far below 
the requirements of a general medium of 
exchange. Of the two preciotis metals, silver 
was first used as money. We read of it in 
early Hebrew history. It %vaa long coined by 
the Greeks and Romans, while gold remain^ 
merely treasure, devoted to regal and sacerdotal 
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uses. The extreme beauty of silver, with its 
numerous apfylications to the economy of life, 
make it an object of admiration and desii*e 
am«9g jwople of all degrees of social advance- 
ment. Easily fusible, highly ductile, nearly 
imperishable, silver would have filled our 
utmost conception of a money-inetal did not 
the earth yield one transcendent product, in 
comparison with which even silver fades from 
desire. ** The compendious value of gold,” to 
use Mr. Jacob’s expression, allowing a vast 
amount of purchasing power to be concentrated 
for conveyance or concealment in little bulk ; 
its durability, its fusibility, ductility, and 
malleability, properties of the highest import- 
ance for the purposes of coinage and circulation, 
and its numerous uses in the industrial and 
decorative arts, — all these combine to make it 
chief of money-metals. 

The foregoing are among the articles which 
liave served the world in one stage or another 
of social advancement, as the common medium 
of exchange. It is of the essence of money 
that all persons who have anything to sell 
shall take it as a matter of course. The 
extensive use of an article in exchange does not 
nece-ssarily make it money. Those transactions, 
however numerous and important, may be 
nothing but acts of barter. So long as men 
take an article in exchange, having any gi’eat 
<k»gi’eo of tineertainty as to their finding a 
person who will take it from them ; so long as 
men accejit it with the feeling that it is some- 
thing which they are buying, and which they 
will have to sell over again, something for 
which they must needs hunt up a purchaser, 
that article is not money. Anything to be 
money must have acceptability so nearly 
universal that practically every person who has 
any product or service to dispose of will freely 
take it, in preference to seeking, at the time, 
the specific products or services wliicli he may 
require from others, since he is fully assured 
that with this thing, money, he can, at times 
and in foim and in amount to suit his 
immediate necessities, obtain what he shall 
desire. Each person, thus, whatever his place 
in the industrial order, accepts money without 
reference either to his own need to consume 
miy of the particular article so used, or to the 
character or the credit of the person who offers 
it. "When he has anything to sell, he takes 
money from any man, because he knows that 
any other man will take it from him whenever 
he wishes in his turn to buy. If an article 
reaches this degree of acceptability, it becomes 
money, no matter what it is made of or why 
jjcople want it. The carved pebbles formerly 
used by the Ethiopians, the wampum whiclx 
circulated in the I7th century between the 
New England colonists and the natives, the 
glass beads used along the Arabian Gulf, the 
shells and red feathers employed throughout 


the isles of the Indian Ocean, *#ere all money, 
though capable of serving no purpose but that 
of ornament and decoration. 

We have thus far spoken of the principal, 
the characteristic function of money, namely, 
that of the common medium of exchange. 
This is the distinguishing ofl6.ee of money. 
Whatever does this is money. But incident- 
ally, money performs another important service 
to exchange, namely, by furnishing a price-list, 
or price-current, of all articles in the market. 
Since these are, by turns, exchanged for money, 
each is expressed in terms of money; and, 
in consequence,' all can at once and readily be 
compai’ed among themselves as to value. The 
value of any article in terms of money is called 
its Pbige. The foregoing office of money has 
been termed by 'economists generally that of 
a measure of value; but that term is not 
descriptive, and has proved highly misleading. 
A better statement would be that money in 
this connection fulfils the office of the common 
denominator in exchange, or denominator of 
values (see Denominator, Common). The 
numerators consist of the prices of the several 
articles in the market ; and, inasmuch as the 
denominator is common to all, these can readily 
be compared among themselves. Some econo- 
mists have made the mistake of speaking of 
this as an independent, and even as the 
principal office of money. Thus, Mr. Mill says 
that “the first and most obvious” of the 
inconveniences of doing without money would 
be “ the want of a common measure of values ” ; 
and Prof. Francis Bowen says, “We can do 
without money as a medium of exchange, and 
can even barter commodities for other com- 
modities without the use of any medium. But 
we cannot do vithont money as a common 
standard or measure of value.” Even Prof. 
Jevons writes as if one article might serve' as 
a medium of exchange, while another might 
serve as a measure of value, in the same 
community. But it ought to be perfectly 
evident on a moment’s reflection that it is only 
by, and through, an article being used as the 
common medium of exchange, that we obtain 
the prices which make up the price-list or 
price-current. Consequently, if we did wi]:h- 
out money as the medium of exchange, we 
should perforce have to do without it as the 
denominator of values. Having thus seen the 
-ways in which money, even in societies 
but a little advanced industrially and com- 
mercially, facilitates exchange, allowing the 
division of labour to be carried out to its 
economic maximum, time and place considered, 
we are prepared to make a better statement 
than that yet offered regarding the primitive 
function of money ; and we say that money 
serves as the common medium of exchange : (a) 
dispensing mth “the double coincidence of 
wants and of possessions,” to use the phrase of 
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rof. JEVONsf which is involved direct ' 
{Change ; (&) ftirnisluiig a prIce-cmTent of all 
5mmodities in the market. 

Regarding the philosophy of money in its 
SOS thus far described, there is practically no 
ifference of opinion among economists of 
tanding. The Talne of money is admitted by 
,11 to be governed by the operation of the 
jrdinary law of demand and supply. There 
^eing—in any oomninnity, at any time, 
icoording to the state of the arts and according 
to the extent to which the division of labour 
has been cafrried, — an economic need or demand 
for a certain amount of money- work to be done, 
in carrying commodities from producers to 
consumers, the quantity of the monoy-thing 
which is available to do that work wU 
determine its value. If shells constitute the 
money of a community living by the sea, then, 
if there be much exchanging to be done, that 
is, if there bo a large demand for shells to 
effect exchanges, and if shells be scarce, each 
shell wll have a high value. Trices will be 
correspondingly low, that is, a large amount of 
commodities will soil for but few shells. If 
the supply of shells be suddenly increased, as 
by a great storm bringing them up on to the 
shore, the value of shells will fall; that is, 
prices will rise. The relation of the value of 
primitive money to cost of production is, with 
a single exception to he hereafter noted, the 
same as in the case of any commodity not 
used as money. If the cost of production of 
that which serves- as money is iminished, as 
by improvements ffn an art or by the discovery 
of new resources in nature, the supply will be 
increased, and its value will fall in consequence, 
that is, prices will rise. If the cost of 
production of that which serves as money is 
increased, as by the exhaustion of natural 
resources, its supply -will fall off; its value, 
demand remaining constant, will be enhanced, 
that is, prices will fall. The exception above 
referred to is that noted by Mr. Mill, namely, 
that, while a prospective increase or decrease 
of supply, in the case of any commodity not 
used as money, generally results in its price 
falling or rising without awaiting the marketing 
of the new supply, the value of money only 
changes — demand being all along assumed 
constant — with the actual changes of supply, 
inasmuch as prices are the resirlt of real 
exchanges of commodities for money. 

Having thus stated the law of primitive 
money, let us now proceed to observe the action 
of money in societies industrially and com- 
mercially advanced, and into which credit 
enters. In such societies, goods are not always 
exchanged for money at the time ; an equivalent 
is not always or perhaps habitually given on 
the spot. Future payment is often stipulated 
for ; and a new mone;^- function appears, that of 
the standard of deferred payments. "VVe are 


thus able to give a full and final deftnition of 
money, namely, that it is that whidi serves 
(1) as the common meduim of exchange, (a) 
ttispensing with the double coincitleniSfe* of 
wants and of iwssessions involved in barter; 
(&) hirnishing a price - current of all the 
commodities in the market. (2) As the stan- 
dard of deferred payments. To put it in 
anothet form, money is that which pa»s freely 
from hand to hand, in full payment for goods, 
in final discharge of indebtedness, being accepted 
equally without reference to the character or 
credit of the person tendering it, and without 
the intention on the part of the person receiving 
it himself, to consume or enjoy, or otherwise 
use it than by passing it on, sooner or later, in 
exchange. 

The introduction of credit into the commercial 
and industrial society, devolving upon money 
the additional function of a standard of deferred 
payments, has hindered the unanimous con- 
currence of economists as to what money exactly 
is, and as to what money exactly does. The 
use of credit instruments, the introduction of 
bills of exchange, drafts, and cheques, and the 
accumulation of deposits in banks, introduce 
an element into the philosophy of money which 
it is difficult to resolve to the satisfaction of all 
thinkers and writers. Some insist on regarding 
every form and instmment of credit as a part 
of the monetary circulation ; some on treating 
bills of exchange and bank deposits, at any rate, 
in this way *; others, still, regard bank deposits, 
at the least, as money, since cheques are ffieely 
drawn on these for the discharge of indebtedness. 
Lord Overstone (see Jones Loyd) may be re- 
garded as the leader of the school of writers wlio 
classify bank deposits as money. Prof. Si r»( swicK 
holds the same view, and would alter the defini- 
tion given above by substituting tlio "words 
“from oivner to owner,” in place of the w’c?rds 
“from hand to hand,” A great deal is to be 
said on either side of this question, and there is 
no present reason to suppose that a general 
agreement on the subject can be reached. The 
writer contents himself with presenting his 
o^vn reasons for holding that credit instruments 
generally, viz. bank accounts, bills of exchange, 
and cheques drawn on deposits in bank, should 
be excluded from the category of money. 

These reasons are as follows Let us revert 
for a moment to the primitive condition of 
industry and trade, before credit has been 
introduced. Money serves here as the general 
medium of e.xcbange ; yet barter may in many 
instances be resorted to. These acts of direct 
exchange reduce, to that extent, the field foi 
the operation of money. They diminish, by 
just so much, the numej "work to be done, and 
by consequence, the demand for money. But 
no one looks on them as a part of the money 
supply ; no one rt‘gards acts of barter as in any 
sense constituting a use of money, In an 
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advanced industrial and commercial state, 
credit limits tlie field for the operation of 
money, as barter did in a primitive state. The 
mH‘8ual cancellation of indebtedness, which the 
introduction, of credit effects through the use 
of book accounts, bank deposits, etc., withdiws 
a certain, it may be a vast, body of exchange 
transactions from the field in which money 
operates ; but within that field, thus reduced, 
money does its work in precisely the same way, 
and as completely under the ordinary law of 
supply and demand (see Demand ; Supply and 
Demand) as, in the primitive state, money did 
its work within the field of exchanges which 
had been diminished by barter. After all that 
credit can do in the mutual cancellation of 
indebtedness, there still remains, in the 
community most highly advanced, even where 
banking has been carried to its utmost limits, 
a vast volume of transactions which must be 
effected by the use of money. The sufficient 
proof that those must be effected by the use of 
money is found in the fact that they are so 
effected, for money would not be used, since its 
use involves expense, unless this were economic- 
ally necessary. Money being thus necessarily 
employed over a vast field of exchange 
transactions, after all the efficiency of credit 
is exhausted, the value of money within that 
field is determined precisely as it was determined 
before credit was introduced. There being a 
c.ertain ([uantity of the money- work to be done, 
rim quantity of the moiioy-thing available to 
do that work fixes its value. If there be more 
of it, its value will fall and prices will rise. If 
there be loss of it, its value will rise and prices 
wOi fall The exchange transactions which, in 
the result, are cancelled by the use of credit, 
simply diminish by so much the field in which 
money would otherwise operate. In this respect 
they correspond exactly to acts of barter in 
primitive communities. It is true that if the 
quantity of money be diminished and its value 
in consequedoe rises, there will be an economic 
effort to expand the range of the mutual 
cancellation of indebtedness, since, as was said, 
the use of money always involves a certain 
expense ; while, if the quantity of money be 
increased, there will be a tendency to relax 
efforts to secure the widest possible cancellation 
of indebtedness, and> in consequence, a larger 
body of exchange transactions will involve the 
use of money. But it remains true that, 
however the field in which money operates may 
be broadened or narrowed by* such a cause,, it is 
that field which determines the amount of 
money-work to be done, that is, the demand 
for money ; while the supply of money will be 
in nowise affected except as its higher or lower 
value at the time may stimulate or retard its 
production. 

But it may be asked, if bills of exchange 
and bank deposits are not to be treated as 


money, shall bank notes be so^egarded ? We 
may answer, " Yes. ” Bank notes do the money- 
work and are therefore the money-thing. 
When issued by institutions of undoubted 
solvency, they pass freely from hand to hand, 
in full payment for goods, in final discharge of 
indebtedness, leaving no trace of their course, 
such as cheques and bills of exchange do through 
successive endorsements. They are accepted 
without reference to the character or the credit 
of the person who offers them, except solely as 
the bad character of that person might require 
more scrutiny to ascertain that the notes were 
genuine. His mind satisfied on that point, 
whoever has sold goods receives the notes of 
solvent banks precisely as he would receive 
gold or silver coin, even though the man 
offering them were a well-known rogue. Bank 
notes are, therefore, in every sense, “'money. 
Bills of exchange and hank deposits are merely 
instruments for the mutual cancellation of 
indebtedness, and are not money. 

We have thus passed through the. entire 
extent of the functions of money, dwelling long 
enough upon each to be able to see what money 
is and what money does. In order to anticipate 
objections and to resolve doubtful cases, it is, 
however, desirable to speak more at length of 
each of these functions by turns. And, fii’st, 
of the medium of exchange, that is, of money 
as dispensing with the double coincidence of 
wants and of possessions, implied in barter. 
It will be observed that every use of money 
involves a double transaction. Instead of 
commodities being exchanged directly for each 
other, each in its turn is sold for money ; and 
the commodity desired is purchased with that 
money. There are, thus, two transactions in 
place of one ; but, as the acceptance of money 
is universal and a matter of course, those two 
transactions involve less, probably far less, 
possibly almost indefinitely less, effort than 
would direct-exchange, where it is essential to 
find some one who not only wants what you 
have, but has what you want. In order to 
secure and maintain the universal acceptability 
of money, it is, in primitive societies, necessary 
that the article adopted for this use shall be 
some material thing, having intrinsic properties 
which make it an object of general desire for 
its own sake. When, however, we advance to 
contemplate highly civilised societies, we find 
them sometimes using as money an article 
whose* value depends entirely on convention or 
law. Bank notes are not things useful in 
themselves ; while the difference between a 
bank note for five, and a bank note for ten 
pounds exists only in the substitution of one 
arbitrary symbol for another. Mutual con- 
fidence or legal authority entering, it ceases to 
be essential, however desirable it may continue 
to be, that the articM use*d as money shall 
be something having useful properties. The 
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savage builds *his canoe of materials every ! 
|mrt of m’hich will float of itself ; the civilised 
man constructs his ship out of materials every 
|)art of which by itself would sink to the 
bottom. The difference between savage money 
and dvilised money is not less remarkable. 
It is nniversal confidence or universal respect 
for law which enables modern societies to 
substitute for that ** material equivalent or re- 
compense/ —to use the phrase of M. Chevalier 
— ^whioh is the characteristic of all primitive 
moneys, a money of mere convention, like bank 
notes or government paper. Yet for the same 
reason the possibility of a serious catastrophe 
always attaches to such money. If confidence 
fails, if the jioi of government is carried beyond 
the limits of obedience, the acceptability of the 
money may gi-adually or abruptly cease (see 
Fiat Money) ; and an industrialand commercial 
system which has been built up on the basis of 
such a monetary circulation may be shattered 
or brought to ruin. A view of these evil 
possibilities attending all money into which 
credit enters, or to which mutual confidence is 
essential, has caused many excellent writers, 
especially in America, to deny the name money 
to anything which is not a “material equivalent 
or recompense,” and especially to government 
issues. These writers make the mistake of 
saying that government paper is not money, 
when they really mean to say that it is bad 
money. Now, wholly in addition to the 
distinction between nioney and not-money, we 
have the distraction between good money and 
' bad money. Anything is money which does 
the money>.work, even though it does this with 
less of convenience and with more of danger 
than would some other thing. During the 
paper -money period of the United States, 
namely, from 1863 to 1879, “greenbacks” 
unquestionably performed all the offices of 
money. They circulated with the utmost 
freedom j they were cheerfully and even eagerly 
received ; men worked for them or gave goods 
for them, without challenge or question ; they 
furnished a “price current” as clear and 
intelligible as ever did gold in such use ; they 
were, with the single exception of the distant 
and isolated communities on the Pacific coast, 

^ the standard of deferred payments universally 
employed. Therefore, greenbacks were money. 
At the same time, being in excess, they inflated 
prices, excited to speculation, kept industry 
and trade in a state of agitation, and caused a 
continual transfer of wealth from the productive 
to the speculative classes. They were, there- 
fore; bad money. 

Money of mere convention has liability to 
two evils. The first is, that not being a 
“material equivalent or recompense,” it is 
subject to be issued in excess. Especially is 
this true of paper put out directly by the 
government Not the wants of trade, but the 


exigencies of the treasury, are apt to detennine 
the amount of issues ; and whenever such issues 
take place in excess of tie wants of trade, they 
almost inevitably go from had to worse. Wees 
become inflated, speculation sets in, and there is 
often both a popular and a fiscal demand for still 
larger issues, to sustain the inflated prices (see 
Assignat ; Bullion Commhtee, Report of ; 
Inconvertible Currency), Yet there are 
historical instances of such money being issued 
and maintained without excess, or, at any rate, 
marked excess, through the exceptional prud- 
ence and moral courage of legislators or fiscal 
authorities. On the other Imnd, as in France 
after the war of 1870, the natural or materia! 
forms of money cannot be increased arbi- 
trarily. Being products of labour, they can 
only be increased by the application of cor- 
responding amounts of labour to their pro- 
duction. They have in this a safeguard 
against excess which is lacking in all moneys 
of mere convention. The second evil liability 
of money of convention arises from the fact 
that the force of such convention has its 
territorial limits, whether those of a small 
community or those of a large state,” Owing 
its acceptance to convention within those limits, 
any local excess cannot be reduced by exporta- 
tion. Such money has no natural dradnago. 
Wherever it is poured out, it makes a swamp. 
On the other hand, the material forms of 
money are subject to exportation to communities 
which have no respe^ for local convention 
other than their own, but which have personal 
or social wants that may he satisfied by the 
intrinsic properties of these articles. Tlie 
exportability of money reaches its highest point 
in the case of gold and silver. The demand 
for these metals being universal, any local 
excess anywhere is at once drained olf; and 
each community retains only so much as i.s 
required to keep its o^vn prices on a level, cost 
of transportation being taken into account, 
vutli prices in the countries with which it 
trades. The beneficial influence of this on 
commerce, and in the second dcgi’ee upon 
production, cannot bo over-estimated. It is, 
indeed, almost essential to the maintenance of 
the vast system of modem production. During 
the paper -money period of the United States 
already referred to, prices, owing to the non- 
exportability of the Greenback, were out of 
all relation to the general prices of commerce. 
The exporter sold his goods for gold, and then 
sold the gold for whatei'er it would bring at 
the time, in the local money. Trade, and in 
consequence, production, became highly specu- 
lative, with the most mischievous results to 
the industry of the country, not to 8i>eak of 
grave social and political evils. 

But, even in cases where, through exceptional 
prudence and courage on the part of the govern- 
ment, paper is not issued in excess, very 
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considerable evils may yet be produced by tbe 
urn of such money. During the suspension of 
specie payments by the ^ Bank of France, from 
to 1877, the premium on gold was, by 
the remarkable sagacity of the dhectors, kept 
at a very low figure, almost vanishing at every 
favourable turn of trade. Yet even this was 
not without momentous consequences to the 
commerce of that countiy. In his valuable 
work, Zomhard JSimt, published at about the 
close of that period, Mr. Bagehot remarked : — 
“The note of the Banlc of France has not, 
indeed, been depreciated enough to disorder 
ordinary transactions. But any depreciation, 
however small, even the liability to deprecia- 
tion witliout its reality, is enough to disorder 
exchange transactions. They are calculated to 
such an e.xtent of fineness, that the change of a 
decimal may be fatal, and may turn a profit 
into a loss. Accordingly, London has become 
the sole great settling house of exchange 
transactions in Europe, instead of being, as 
formerly, one of two." 

Let us now consider the second function of 
money, that of the common denominator of 
values. There is no other point on which 
writers on money are so generally in error as 
here. The cause of that error is largely found 
in a vicious terminology. Having begun by 
calling money, in this relation, the measure of 
value, they seem to have felt themselves bound 
to show that money does measure values. 
Thus, Prof. Francis Bowen mites : “ A measure 
must bo homogeneous with the thing measured. 
As that which measures length or capacity 
must itself possess length or capacity, so that 
which measures value must have value in 
itself, or intrinsic value." , . . Prof. Thorold 
Eogers says : “ We need some common measure 
of value as we need measures of length and 
•capacity." And Mr. Mill, as referred to above, 
mentions among the first and most obvious 
wants of exchange that of “ a common measure 
for values of different sorts." From this notion, 
that money measures values, has come the 
dictum, common to most economists, that a 
money of mere convention, not having 
Inteinsio Tamje (q.'o.), not being “ a material 
recompense or equivalent," cannot perform this, 
function, whatever it may do as the universal 
medium of exchange. It would appear that 
all this confusion has arisen from the use of a 
misleading term. If we read further in the 
works of these writers, we find that the function 
they are really treating of is merely that of a 
common denominator in exchange. Now, it is 
not essentially the office of a denominator in 
exchange to measure values ; but only to 
express them, as measured. If we contemplale 
money of pure convention — ^for example, mere 
pieces of paper curiously engraved — and if we 
assume for such money a general acceptability, 
•euch as money of this kind has frequently 


and possesses to-^ay in many 
countries, a moment’s reflection will show that, 
by being actually exchanged against these 
pieces of paper, all commo^ties in the market 
become measured as to their value, ^vithout 
regard to the cost of production of the money 
itself. If all producers desire these pieces of 
paper, and desire them very much, no matter 
for what reason, then all commodities which 
have a high cost of production, and axe in 
corresponding demand, will exchange for many 
pieces of the paper, or otherwise the supply of 
such commodities would rapidly fall off j while 
commodities having a low cost of production 
will exchange for few pieces of paper, since, 
otherwise, the supply of such commodities 
would rapidly increase, which would at ohee 
bring down their price. In this way, that is, 
by the efforts of all producers to bring to 
market those commodities which will command 
the greatest number of these pieces of paper for 
a given expenditure of time and labour, aU the 
commodities in the market will be differentiated 
as to value, exactly as if the money consisted 
of gold or silver. With a money of gold or 
silver the effort of each producer to bring to 
market the commodities which, for a given 
expenditure of time and labour, will command 
the greatest number of coins of a certain de- 
nomination, differentiates all commodities in 
the market as to value, without reference to the 
cost of production of the coins themselves. The 
action in the case of money of mere convention 
is identical ; and the results are just as exact 
By the mere fact of being exchanged for any 
kind of money, each commodity takes its place 
on the price-current, high up or low down, 
according to the demand for it, and according 
to the ease or difficulty with which it can be 
brought to market — that is, according to demand 
and supply. It is this conception of the function 
of money as a common denominator of values, 
which underlies the discussion of Ideal Money 
by Sir James Stexjaet and Messrs. F. Peroival 
Eliot and Gloucester Wilson. These writers 
were far nearer the truth than their critics. 
Probably the history of philosophy furnishes no 
instance of an equally mischievous result from 
the use of a false terminology, with that which 
has followed the phrase, “measure of value," 
in its application to money. 

Let us now speak of the remaining function of 
money, that of a standard of deferred payments. 
The emergence of this function, consequent on 
the development of the credit-system, lays on 
that which shall be used as money a require- 
ment altogether additional to those made upon 
it in a state of society where all commodities 
are paid for at the time of delivery. In the 
eaidier state, it would not matter much, if at all, 
should the article used fluctuate widely and 
rapidly as to its own cost of production or its 
o-ivn conditions of supply. But when credit is 
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given— tliftt iat wheit j<ayments %m deferred, — 
it becomes at onoe of vast, if not supreme, 
importance that money shall remain reasonably 
stable in value, from time to time. It is Imre 
that money of mere oonvention displays its 
greatest weakness, since its quantity can be 
arbitrarily increased to any .extent, Yet in 
this respect those forms of money which have 
** intrinsic value,'* which constitute a material 
equivalent or recompense,'* Ml far short ‘of 
what is to be desired. Even gold and silver, 
which, owing to their practical indestructibility, 
remain highly stable in value from year to year, 
yet fluctuate enormously from age to age. The 
story of the spasmodic and often inteimittont 
production of the precious metals has been told 
in other parts of this work (see Gold as Stand- 
abd). • So tremendous have been the consequent 
fluctuations in value that it has frequently been 
proposed to substitute Coek Rents, in contracts 
lor considerable terms of years j and, in a vast 
number of instances, rents, annuities, etc., 
have actually been stipulated for in bushels of 
wheat. The cereals, while they fluctuate far 
more than gold or silver from year to y?ar, 
have been more stable, at least until a very 
recent date, through long periods of time. 
Even these, however, fall so fa?;- short of 
supplying all the conditions of a good standard 
of deferred payments, that it has been by 
many writers proposed to create a Tabulae 
Stakdard, or multiple tender, the nature and 
office of which will be found described under 
the title Index Numbers. 

Another point which requires consideration 
in the philosophy of money is the effect of 
corruption or debasement of the coin — assuming, 
now, metal money to be in use — ^upon the value 
of money. There are two cases: (1) where 
corruption or debasement is universal, all coins 
being alike diminished as to weight, or impaired 
as to fineness ; (2) where the coin has been 
irregularly corrupted or debased. In the latter 
situation, it is usual for ^vriters on money to 
say that the principle known as Gresham’s 
Law will at once begin to operate. This law, 
or theorem, which derives its name from Sir 
Thornas Gresham, the founder of the Royal 
Exchange of London, is, as commonly stated, 
that bad money invariably drives out good 
money. Thus expressed, the theorem is 
incoiTGct. Bad money will only drive out 
good money when the sum of the two is in 
excess of the wants of trade ; that is, in excess 
of the* amount which is necessary to keep 
prices in the community on a level, cost of 
transportation being taken into account, with 
prices in the communities with which it trades. 
!So long as bad money and good money together 
only make up the amount winch is needed, 
neither will drive the other out. Ricardo 
correctly states the principle in his reply to 
C. Bosanquet: “It is a mistaken theory to 


suppose that pineas of 5 dwt. 8 gr. cannot 
circulate with guineas of 5 dwt., or less. As 
they might he in such limited quantity, that 
both one and the other might actually pngg in 
currency for a value equal to 5 dwt. XO gr., 
there would be no temptatkn to withdraw 
either from circulation. There would he a real 
profit in retaining them.” It is only w'heii tho 
total amount of money comes to be in excess 
of the wants of trade, that exportation or melt- 
ing of the coin begins. In such a situation, 
Gresham’s law 0 |)erate 8 with almost al»oIute 
certainty. The exporter, or the manufacturer 
of pld or silver plate, selects for his pur|x>868 
the coins of fullest weight or of the highest 
purity, thus withdrawing them from the circula- 
tion, whose average quality is in consequence 
reduced. This, however, goes on only so fast 
and so far os the total amount of money is in 
excess. Should the introduction of abraded or 
debased coin continue, all the better coins 
would, in time, he exported or sent to the 
melting pot. 

In the second case of corruption or debase- 
ment of the coin, viz. where such corruption or 
debasement affects the whole body of coins, the 
effect upon the value of money constitutes one 
of the most difficult questions in the phil<Bophy 
of this subject The writer believes that the 
truth in this matter is wholly on the side of 
Ricardo. No matter to what extent the^ 
oorrqption or debasement has proceeded, coW 
will still pass for their toll denominative value, 
provided only the amount issued he not 
excessive. Ricardo failed, probably from in- 
advertence, to affix a single proviso which is 
. essential to the correctness of this statement, 
viz. that popular knowledge of the comiption td 
the coin should not create a popular indisposi- 
tion to use the coin. If this were to take place, 
it would cause an extension of the field of 
, barter or of the operations of credit Such an 
extension of the field of barter on the one 
hand,'» and of the operations of credit on the 
other, would of it.sclf constitute a reduction 
in the demand for coin, wliich would ncees 
sarily reduce its xraluo, that is, raise prices. 
Ricardo is unquestionably right in saying that 
there are numerous histoncal instances of a 
coinage largely abraded or debascsd, circulating 
without a corresponding reduction, if not 
indeed without any reduction at all, from its 
proper denominative value. The purchasing 
power of money being detennined wholly 
by tile relations of demand and supply, govern- 
ment can, by limiting the supply, in a very 
largo degi'co contra! the value of money, 
Ricardo even giws so far as to regard pa|>er 
money as money upon which the BKiOKiOiiAOE 
(^.n.) is 100 jKT cent. But, while It is thus 
in the power of government, by controlling 
the supply, largely to iiiliuence the value of 
paper money, the economist who has & reason- 
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able i^fewuee to tbe nature of political forces 
can never give bis approval to paper money not 
instantly and unconditionally convertible into 
win? of foil value. As Alexander Hamilton 
says, ** paper emissions are of a nature so liable 
to abuse, and it may even, be affirmed so cer- 
tain to be abused, that the wisdom of govern- 
ment will be shown in never tnisting itself with 
the use of so seductive and dangerous an ex- 
pedient.” 

It has been said that money, while it has 
value, has not price, the latter term being 
reserved to.express the value of other things in 
terms of money. This is true, so long as one 
article only is used as money. Let us, 
however, take the case of a community in 
which both gold and silver are used in this 
relation. Since gold and silver have separate 
sources of supply, and have also, in some 
measure, independent causes of demand, as e.g, 
for use in the arts, then we shall have a gold- 
price of silver, and a silver-price of gold. This 
is the situation which Bi-metallism (g.-y.) 
contemplates; and it is the effort of that 
system to extinguish all preference for either 
of those metals, at a ratio agreed upon,, and 
fixed by law, — 15|- of silver to one of gold, 
.as under the French law of 1803, — so that the 
gold-price of silver and the silver-price of gold 
shall remain constant. 

[Tim literature of money is almost measureless. A 
rtunpU’te bibliography would, form a considerable 
volume, Tim first important writer on money was 
Ahistoti.f, ; and thtwe is no stronger proof of the 
grmtness of this early philosopher than that his con- 
reptlon of Urn money function still influences scientific 
thought. As Ktwopean society emerged from the 
monetary confusion anil disorders consequent on the 
illver fatnin® of the middle ages, Nicole Obbsmb, moved 
by the abuses of the French coin, published in 1360 liis 
tmtiise on money, a work which, after being long lost 
to (die world, was, about 1862, discovered by the 
eminent German economist, Boschxb, of Leipzig, and 
!iaa alnoe been put out by M,. Wolowbki, ‘in the original 
l.*tia text, with an introduction and a French trans- 
latiton. No work expresses more strikingly the 
pemiclons effects of that morbus wmsricus, which 
wrought such misery among the people and caused such 
weakness in the governmeim of Europe, and which had 
afflicted Franc© with special virulence. Ore^me'S treat- 
ment of the principles of coinage and seigniorage is 
cUameterised by great precision. At the beginning of 
the 16th centuiT, the astronomer Oopeenicxjs addressed 
to the king of Poland his treatise Mmetos Cvdmdce 
Maiic, which deals with the then universal evil of the 
corruption and debasement of coin. But it was Italy 
which made the largest of the earlier contributions to 
tlie philosophy of the subject. Mr. Stephen Colwbu. 
remarks that this country was long noted for the worst 
money and the best writers on money. The coin of 
Italy was sunk into an abyss of discredit while 
Bwxjabia and Vkrbi were expounding the tore laws of 
monetary circulation, and the works of Soarutti and 
Nsai were manuals for the mints of the continent. 
Among the early English writers on money, say from 
1682 to 1717, the most distinguished names are those of 
Sir Win. Fetiy, Dudley North, John Locke, William 
LowNCEfl, John Law, and Sir Isaac Newtok. In 1780 
SwiiT published hla J)mp{er’s Letters, concerning Wood’s 
bass halfinmce, more notable as an example of satire 
and invective than as a contribution to the theory of 
money. Shortly before the publication of Adam Smith’s 
n'ealth ofNatimis, Sir James Steuabt's Enquiry into the 
Prindylesof FoUtioal JJcotwmy dealt at length with the 
problem of money ; and the same writer, acting for the 
East India Company, in 1772 wrote his treatise on the 


Bengal. Harrises essay upai money and coins 
(1(5(), belonging to this period, contains matter of 
historical interest. Adam Smith’s great work (1776) did 
not add much to the philosophy of money. His com- 
patriot and contemporary, David Hume, on the other 
hand, though in brief compass, made a contribution of 
h^tte value. The suspension of specie payments by 
Me bank in 1797, and the long controversy whict 
followed the bullion report of 1810, gave rise to an 
immense volume of literature, much of it of permanent 
value. The tracts and other publications of Lord Kino, 
Sir Francis Baring, R. Toeeens, Bosanquet, Boyd, 
Mushet, Hill, Vansittart, Fonblauque, General 
9*aufUrd, Lord LAUDBRnALB, William Blake, Arthur 
louKQ, William Huskisson, Francis Horner, David 
Bioardo, and Henry Thornton, are deserving the 
attention of every student of monetary science. The 
giants of this controversy were the last four. Ricardo’s 
tracts on money perhaps occupy the highest single 
place in the literature of the subject. Lord Liverpool's 
treatise on the Coins of the Sealm (1805) derives its chief 
interest from its relation to the demonetisation of silver 
by the English government, in 1816, Thomas and 
Matthias Attwood were the champions of Fiat Money. 
Following the resumption of specie payments, in 1819, 
there came within a few years Sir Walter Scott’s letters 
on the currency of Scotland (Malachi Malagrowther) ; 
Sir James Graham’s Coin, and Currency; Sir Henry 
Parnell’s Ohsm^aHons on Paper Money, Banking, and 
Ov&rtradii^; Senior’s Cost of Oltaimng Money; Jacob’s 
Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
PrecUm Metals; and, greatest of all, Thomas Tooke’s 
Inquiry into the Currency Principle, 1844. Tooke 
assumed and strongly fortified the positions regarding 
the operation and influence of paper money, which he 
afterwards assaulted with such distinguished ability in 
his Eistory of Prices. Belonging to the next period, 
that, -namely, between 1832 and the time of the 
Australia and California gold discoveries, are Poulett 
Sorope’s Examination, etc., Fullaeton’s valuable work 
on The Regulation, of C%irTencies, and James Wilson’s 
CapiiaZ, Currency, and Banking. Most of the economic 
interest of this period centred in the action of parlia- 
ment regarding the Bank of England ; and the report 
on the bank charter, m 1833, from the secret committee ; 
and the first and second reports of the select committee 
upon banks of issue, 1840 and 1841, are among the most 
valuable blue books issued since the bullion report of 
ISIO. Peel’s act of 1844, regulating the privilege of 
issue, gave rise to an enormous literature. Chief among 
the disputants were Thomas Tooke, Lord Overstone 
(Samuel Jones Loyn), Colonel Torrens, George Wards 
Norman, James W. Gilbart. The chapters regarding 
money in Mr. Mill’s great work on political economy 
are among the most important contributions of this 
time to the theory of that subject. The Californian, 
and Australian discoveries, about 1860, produced several 
works of marked value, particularly William Nbw- 
marce’s New Supplies of Gold, and J. E. Caibnes’s 
Essays on the Cold Question. Maclaren’s History of the 
Cwrrency may be mentioned. The demonetisation of 
silver by Germany, following the American Civil War, 
produced a controversial literature rarely equalled. 
The same period has also witnessed the publication of 
some important constructive worlfe, pre-eminently Mr. 
Bagehot’s Lombard St., Prof. Jevons’s Money and the 
Mechanism qf Exchange, and Mr. Goscheris Foreign Ex- 
conges. Mr. Ernest Seyd published several pamphlets 
in favour of bi-metallism early in the course of the 
controversy ; Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs (now Lord Alden- 
ham), Prof. H. S. Foxwell, and Prof. J. Shield Nicholson 
have led in the recent aiscu.ssion on the same side? 
while Sir Robert Giffen and Lord Farrer have upheld 
monometallism. The report of the commons committee 
of 1876, on the depreciation of silver, is of great 
importance. 

In the United State.s, money or “ currency (Mr. 
M'Leod calls this word “a mischievous Tankeeism^} 
has always been a favourite theme. Pelatiah Webster’s 
Nature and deration cf Money (1792) is interesting and 
valuable. Prof. W. G. Sumner’s History of American Cur- 
rerecypresents much information. Accounts of the papei 
money issues of the several colonies have been written 
by Felt, Phillips, Brownson, and others ; and cf the 
revolutionary paper money by J. W. Shuckers. Tlie 
works of Alexander Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, and 
Daniel Webster, contain much that is of value in the 
theory of money. Messrs. Condy Raguet and Wni. M. 
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Qorai wfr« MnoTj| tlH» itnh<ti*n'.ate of bank 

iHirtmy. Priif. TrrKKH'i lunJ JUhh* is % 

vc»rk of iiit'rlL iHleishiii Colwdl's HVus and A/mrit q/ 
/'aj#mi'wl mmh uwftti Infonimuoii. The Iheorv 

of i>iitsk nwtrty is twtieti with great jftilnesa in Prof. 
Alims* Wai.kir'r of tfmUL Th® ‘‘inflation 

periwl," iwVi to ISTt, bitwgiit on extended discuHsions 
of iiironverilMe jm|»r money, in which the leading 
mrlifijmnla were Henry C. Caw and H. C. Baird on 
Ih® Fiat Monkt side; and l>avid A. Wells and W. G. 
Sntfiner <m the Haujo Money skiOi Mr, John J. Knox’s 
work, 5l«tet Woitet, furnishes the most accurate 
account existing of the national issue of paper money. 
H. it Linderman’s M&mv and tjtgal render is a useful 
manual. Franoii A. Walker’s large treatise on money 
was published In 1878 ; and his smaller work, Afoac.v, 
Tmd$t and Indnslri/, In 1879. Mr. S. Dana Hohton is 
easily the meat learned of the writers in favour of hi- 
metallism (see Ms Silmr Pound and Silver in Europe): 
Prof, J. Laurence Langhlln’s Bi-mrtalUmi in tJu Uuikd 
CJIafee ia strongly monometalltat in its bearings. 

In Prance, the treatise of M. Cui^aliek, la Afonaafe, 
the third volume of his “Cours d'hlconomiQ Politique,'^ 
lias held a pre-eminent place. During the lirst lltxHl of 
the new gold, Chevalier wrote a work on the rroliabh 
Fall i% me VaXm q/ Gold, which was tra«slate<l into 
Bnglish by Kiohard CoBoaK. Tlie procmllngs of the 
Mnqu&te MonMaire of 1870 are of great interest. Courcelle- 
Sbnsui l’s Op^miions d« Panqwe is a leading work. L^on 
Fauohbr’s small treatise on the Production of the Precious 
Metals is a work of merit. Louis Wolowski's writings 
on money in general, and particularly those in fitvour of 
bi-metallism, hold a high rank. The most energetic 
advocate of bi-metallismls M. Cenmschl, whose special 
antagonist for many years was M. Peer -Herzog of 
Switzerland. M. Eficmiiol de Parieu and M. Levassenr 
take the monometaUist side, P. Leuormant’s essay 
upon the money of ancient nations is of permanent 
value. The reports of the conference of the Latin union 
(Prance, Switzerland, Italy, and Belgium), and those of 
the international Monetary Conferences of 1887, 1878, 
1881, and 1892, are of great value. Other writers on 
money who should be mentioned in any bibliography, 
however sJiort, are Emile de Laveleyb of Belgium, 
Prof. L6on Walras of Lausanne, Vrolik and Mees of 
Holland, and N. P. van deni Berg of Batavia, now 
Governor of the Bank of Holland. William Bosoeer's 
treatise on money (tmnslated into French by Wolowskl), 
and Knies’ Zkw Geld are perhaps the most important 
German works on this subject. Philip Geyer’s Theoris 
-uud PrcKBis des ZeMbmkwmns may also be mentioned. 
Bamberger’s Beicksgdd and other writing are among 
the ablest extant upon the mono -metallic side. A. 
Soetbeer's investigations into the production of the 
precious metals axe of high value. Prof. Miklashewsky, 
Studg of the cMtf position of the classical ^cory in regaril 
to the question of money (AIoscow), 1895, liieroy-Beaulieu, 
Eicon. Pol., 1896, vol, iiu] f. a. w. 

Tho ITational Alonetary Commission, UnittHl States 
Senate, of liiOS (IST. W. Aldrich, Chairman, A. Piatt 
Andrew, Special A.svUaiit) has made a very large collect- 
tioii of woi’ks on tlie subject. 

MOXEY AND PRICES. See Ppjces. 
money (Quantity Tiieuiiy). See the 
Quantity Theoky of Money. 

MONEY OF ACCOUNT. The » money of 
account,” oi' the terms in ivhich values are 
recorded, is, in modern monetary systems, 
generally the same as the standiird of value of 
the country in wliich the accounts are kept ; 
the metallic and note currency being reckoned 
in tho same measure, while values less than 
that of the standard are expressed decimally. 
Thus, in the states of the “Latin Monetary 
Union” (France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Grceee) accounts are kept in francs, ia 
Oennany in marks, in Si'andinavia in crowns, 
ami so forth. The money t>f account in Great 
Britain differs from that of tlie majority of 
modern states from the iket tlmt, although 


large sums are reeonlrd in puuinifi, valnrs 
smaller than that of the siawiani are espfessetl 
in shillings, pence, ami farthings, instead of 
in decimal parts of a Thongli|*iiH 

simplifying ami facilitating eommerciul traiiH- 
actiiona, it is dcsirahle that the money of 
account slunild itlentical with the slamkrd 
of value, this m by no means essential to 
tho practical working of a monetary aysteni, 
Neither is it nceef«arj that the terow in whhdi 
values are accounted shouhl ho represented by 
an actual coin in the circulation of the country. 
In England, for instance, when tlte .‘thilling 
was the money of account, there were many 
years during which the only coins in use were 
silver pence, while at the same time the 
stamkrd of value was a |H>und troy of silver 
of the millesimal fmeneas of ibif*. 

Similar example.^ of complex systema of currency 
and account are to bo met with. Seveal such 
iuatancos occurring in the early history of the 
British colonies are recorded by Mr. Chalmew in 
his Historyi </ OuneneF la the BrUi$h Cdmim^ 
18P3, an interesting case l>eJng that of the Leeward 
Islands. In the i7th and 18th centuries the 
stamlard of value ia this colony was a commodity 
known as “ Muscovado sugar ” ; this article being 
also the principal medium of exchange. Accounts 
were, however, kept in sterling terms, and we 
learn that, by an Act passed in the year 1700, 
ratings of commmlities in sterling, for purposes of 
account, were fbeed as follows ; 

12a 6d. current money for every 100 lbs. of Muscovado 
2s. „ „ I „ Indico 

9d. „ ■ I I, Cotton wool 

cinn'd. 

lid. „ „ 1 „ Tobacco o* 

ginger. 

In Newfoundland, until so recently as 1S87, 
when an Act consolidating and amending the 
currency legislation of the colony was passed, 
a money of account known as “Halifax cur- 
rency” was in use. The ratings of coin in cir- 
culation under this system of account were fixed 
by an Act of the Assembly of the island passed 
in 18-15, and were as follows : 


Doubloon 

£ s, d. 

3 16 91 currency 

Sovereign 

(Jrowii 

14 0 

6 0 „ 

Dollar 

5 0 „ 

Shilling 

1 F, 


[See ako Ideal JIoney.] f. e. a. 

MONEY MARKET. A term applit-d to an 
organisation wdiich has always existed in a more 
or less tloveloped form in countries where wealth 
has had time to acciuriulate. Only its mwlern 
chameteristics can be di‘alt witli hero, aw! the 
examination tlureof must be confined toLumlon, 
the largest ami most highly organised ^xmtiph 
of the species. 

The lAuulon money market consists of-— («t) 
tlie F»ank of England ; (h) the Joint -stock banks; 
and (c) one iir two powerful privato banks, 
the discount hoims and bill brokers ; (d) the 
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merwiitile houses who have money to 
lend from time to time ; and (e) the Stock Ex- 
oliftige. As a rule the term “ the market’* is 
tmfi%ed to denote classes (&) and (c) alone, 
the Bank being regarded as outside ‘Hhe 
market,” meaning the market for bills, while 
(rf) and (e) are similarly excluded because tbeii* 
0|wrations are of an intermittent character, and 
in the case of (e) are, as a rule, “all one way,” 
the Stock Exchange being more of a customer 
for dealers in money than a dealer in money 
itself. There are, however, certain wealthy 
stock exchange firms who are really dealers in 
money, and not infrequently lend their surplus 
balances in Lombard Street. The great mer- 
chant houses are often very large lenders, 
through their possessing temporary control of 
Mnsiderable sums of money derived from loans, 
subscriptions to loans, remittances from foreign 
governments, and in other ways j and, on the 
other hand, they often take money out of the 
market by discounting bills or selling stock. 
They are, therefore, like the Stock Exchange, 
too closely allied to “the market” in the 
narrow sense of the term to be omitted from 
the list of elements making up the real market. 

(«) The Bank of England. — Thirty years . 
or more ago the Bank was an integral part of ; 
the London money market, possessing a power ; 
which it has not no'w. Formeziy it had : 
considerable infiuence on the discount rate, ' 
being a considerable holder of bills, but for 
many years past it has ceased to compete for 
IuIIh with the groat joint-stock banks, two of 
which have so large a share of this class of 
business that they practically control the dis- 
count rate on any day on which they are both 
kiyers, or both “hold off” from the market 
The Bank rate of discount has ceased to be any 
indication of the real discount rate in London, 
except very occasionally. This is not a satis- 
factory state of things, as the loss of control 
over the discount rate has involved the loss of 
power to infiuence the foreign exchanges, a 
power which is needed by the Bank in order to 
enable it to protect its reserve, which is the 
solo cash reserve of all the banks in the United 
Kingdom. The Bank has never explicitly ad- 
mitted its responsibility for the reserve, but it 
does admit it implicitly.’ On the other hand, 
the banks ostensibly deny that they have any 
rMponsibility in the matter, but there is good 
reason for believing that they recognise it in 
practice, and will help the Bank to maintain a 
proper reserve should the course of events again 
place it in danger. 

(6) The magnitude of their deposits gives 
the ^eat joint-stock banks vast power in the 
money market. The' National Provincial Bank 
of England and the London County and 
Westminster together hold over ;fil44,000,000 
of deposits, and the Union of London and 
Smiths and Lloyd’s, both largely country banka 


with important offices in Lon^n, hold about 
£124,000,000 more. The National Provincial 
and the London County and Westminster are 
among the largest holders of bills in the market, 
and, as already observed, the rate of discount 
for the day usually depends on their operations. 
Tlie banks meet from time to time to arrange 
what rate shall be allowed on deposits. 

(c) The discount houses and bill brokers are 
also large buyers of bills, but they are not 
sneh “fom” holders of them as the banks. 
The smaller brokers, indeed, hold very few 
bills, though their turnover is often large, since 
they act as intermediaries . between the great 
banks and the holders, as creators of bills. 
Strictly speaking they are not competitors for 
bills, but they provide the machinery by means 
of which the banks compete for them. The 
larger brokers and the discount houses are 
competitors of the banks, and hold considerable 
amounts of bills, which, however, they are 
quite ready to “turn out” at a profit, while 
banks, in nearly all cases, hold the bills until 
maturity. The bill brokers and discount houses 
work largely with money borrowed at call and 
short notice (seven or fourteen days). They 
publish the rates they are prepared to allow' 
from time to time, which are usually in harmony 
with the terms offered to depositors by the 
banks, but they change their scale more fre- 
quently than the banks. Their meetings are 
of a more or less informal character, and changes 
are rarely made by any individual house alone, 
even when strong views as to the expediency 
of the proposed movement are taken by it. 
The broWs have a large area to borrow from. 
They obtain most of what they use from banks, 
but are also in close touch with the stock 
exchange money brokers, lending to them and 
taking money from them on consols and other 
high-class securities ; and they have the Bank 
of England to rely upon in the last resort, 
though recourse to that institution is surrounded 
with restrictions, regarding the policy of which 
much difference of opinion exists. 

The woi'Mng of the Mon&y Market . — Under 
normal conditions the London money market 
works very smoothly. Bills to a very large 
amount fall due every day and are paid ; the 
“money” is reinvested in other hills, or if 
these cannot be secured on satisfactory terms, 
the “money” is lent in the short loan market 
on bills or stock, for periods which may vary 
from one day to a fortnight ; or the “money ” 
may be employed on the stock exchange either 
as a monthly loan on consols or until the 
“next account,’* which usually means abont a 
fortnight. One great bank almost invariably 
reinvests money obtained from the payment of 
bills falling due daily in other bills, but most 
banks allow themselves a certain latitude in 
this respect, and the bill brokers have many 
more bills in their cases at some tipaes than at 
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tl3,ough|ii:hey always try to keep up a 
iverage. In uonnal times all money in 
ids of tlie market is lent up to tke last 
at some rate, by about 4 p.m. if possible, 
lug else can be done with it, it is lent 
le nigkt,” often at a rate wbicb. seems 
worth accepting. Sometimes, for in- 
in 1894-96, money is very abundant for 
; time. The high prices which rule 
such periods for all the best investments, 
ng bilLs, and the low prices of commodi- 
id slackness of trade, have the elfeot of 
g money redundant in the market, 
for brief intervals. There is then no 
ition to invest capital for long periods, 
“look it np” in industrial occupations, 
tio possess or have the control of loanable 
1 prefer, at such times, to keep it in a form 
dly convertible into cash as possible, in 
that when an opportunity occurs for 
able investment, advantage may at once 
ken of it. When a revival of trade has 
i, and the prices of commodities have 
a change takes place in the attitude of 
mtrollers of wealth. They find that more 
y is wanted to do a given amount of busi- 
;han before, and that there is more business 
0 . The surplus money disappears from 
market, and lenders have less difficulty 
placing** such surplus balances as they 
on hand. When, once this process has 
u, it usually leads to a state of things the 
b opposite of that we have been discussing ; 
mly is all available money eagerly borrowed, 
credit is stretched to the utmost. A great 
is invariably lent to the wrong people and 
Prong securities, and finally a coflapse of a 
e or less serious character occurs in credit, 
such times the only quarter whence loans 
be obtained is the Bank of England, as all 
iv institutions have employed their resources 
he utmost. On two occasions 'prior to 1866 
pressure on the bank was so great that the 
acellor of the exchequer had to allow the 
k to suspend the act of 1844, which resti'icts 
note issue (see Peel, Sir K.), The way in 
ch the lock-up of capital in unsaleable 
rities, or securities on which loans cannot 
btained, comes into existence, may be very 
jrent at difierent times (see articles on 
3ES). 

he “money,” or more properly the “loan- 
i capital” with which- the money market 
s, is of a peculiar kind. It may be defined 
pealth in its least specialised form, a form 
an only assume in a very rich country, 
re all the specialised forms of wealth, but 
e particularly those which are easily e’x- 
igeable for other kinds ot wealth, such as 
L and high class securities, are very plentiful, 
countries which have developed the modern 
1 of civilisation possess a certain amount of 
oney-market money,” but in all but a few 


it is of small amount. The supply of it this 
country is enormous, but not unlimited, as 
events have more than once shown. Credit 
is ‘based on this almost impalpable forift#of 
wealth, and when it has been exhausted by an 
excessive granting of credit, the fabric of credit 
breaks up. In the London money market, the 
organisation by which, to use a 'physiological 
analogy, non-specialised wealth is “secreted” 
and accumulated, is more effective than in any 
other at present known. This is owing to 
the fact that savings are almost universally 
deposited in banks, and that we possess a “ one 
reserve system,” as Bagehot called it, whereby 
the Bank of England has become the sole 
depository of the reserves of the banks of the 
United Kingdom. The system is not without 
disadvantages, hut it is highly economical, and 
it appears likely to continue. 

[J. S. Mill, Foliticdl JEconcymy, hfc. iii., jpasstm, 
but especially chs. ii. and xii. — Bagehot, Lombard 
Street . — Goschen, Foreign Exchanges . — H. Sidg- 
wick, Frindjgles of FoUtical Economy^ bk. in' 
chs. iv. V. — Palgrave, Emh Rate amd the Money 
Market. — George Clare, A Money Market Primer 
and Key to tTu Exchanges . — Hartley 'Withers, 
The Meaning of Money.'] w. H. 

MOHEY BILL (in Parliament). A “money 
bill” is a bill which seeks either to impose 
'taxation or to allocate public moneys to some 
particular purpose. By constitutional usage 
such hills must originate in the House of Com- 
mons on the initiation of the government of 
the day. The resolution overthrowing the 
introduction of the bill must be passed in 
committee of the whole House (standing 
order 58). The House of^Lords may reject, 
hut cannot amend a money bill. 

Where a bill is not a money bill, but inci- 
dentally involves the grant of public money, 
the grant must be passed by a committee of the 
whole house, and adopted on report before the 
clause which deals with the grant can be con- 
sidered in committee on the bill. 

The object of these provisions is, first to pre- 
serve the control of the elective branch of the 
legislatoe over all matters of supply, and 
secondly, to safeguard the public purse from 
unexpected attacks on it by private members. 

[Anson, Lavs and Custom of the Constitution^ 
vol. i. pp. 252-257.] M. D. c. 

MOISTEYS TO BE PBOVIDED BY PAK- 
LIAMEHT, This, is a technical phrase used 
in drafting acts of parliament. When the 
expenditure of public money is authorised, and 
it is intended that the expenditure shall not be 
charged on the permanent consolidated fund, 
but shall be voted annually in committee of 
supply, the act provides that the expenditure 
in question shall be defrayed “out of moneys 
to be provided by parliament.” M. D. c. 

MOHEYEES may be called the manufac- 
turers of coin, every mint having one or more 
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in charge of it, %vitL, except perhaps in the 
earliest periods, subordinate workers under them. 
After Norman times they were no longer the 
sole, 'officers of the London mint, but were 
assisted on the one hand and checked on the 
other by a growing staff of officials with separate 
duties. From the first, the responsibility of 
their office was recognised by the laws regarding 
them, and especially by the heavy penalties, 
euiffi as the loss of a hand, which were enacted 
not only against false moneyerswho counterfeited 
the coin, but against the authorised monoyers 
if guilty of any offence in the exercise of their 
office. The practice, found as early as the 
Anglo-Saxon period, of stamping on the coin, 
usually on the reverse, the name of the moneyer 
from whose mint it was issued, was probably 
intended as a check on irregularities, the more 
necessary on account of the large number of 
mints existing in the country. 

In early days, when almost all public work 
was done locally, the mints were moat numerous, 
as is known chiefly from the fact that from the 
reign of Athelstan (925-940) the name of the 
town of issue was commonly added to that of 
the moneyer. He ordered indeed that there 
should be a moneyer in every burgh, but it is 
not likely that this law was more than an ex- 
tension of an ali’eady prevalent custom. In 
London, Canterbury, and Winchester there were 
at this time eight, seven, and six moneyers 
respectively. At one time or another there 
have been more than sixty royal mints in 
England, three in Wales, and one in Scotland, 
besides seven episcopal and two monastic nnnts 
in England ; and this is exclusive of a consider- 
able number of places for which tho possession 
of mints and moneyers has been claimed on 
■doubtful grounds. After Henry III. died 
1272, the number of mints greatly declined, 
and the moneyers’ names no longer appeared 
on the coins ; and after Edward VL died 1658, 
the mint in the Tower was almost the only one 
ever used in England except by Charles L and 
during the reooinage under William III. 

Moneyers seem to have held a position in 
regard to the king between that of a tenant-in- 
chief and a Jew, with special liabilities and 
special protection. They were obliged, if the 
king visited their town, to coin as much silver 
as he pleased ; they paid relief direct to tho 
king, and he was their heir if they died intestate ; 
they paid an annual rent to the king and a 
sum of money on every renewal of the coinage 
for the new dies sent them from the London 
mint ; the moneyers of London were excepted 
from the privilege granted by Henry II. to tho 
other citizens of not pleading outside the city 
except in suits with foreigners. On the other 
hand they received some compensation for their 
disabilities ; they sometimes enjoyed the right 
of sac and $oc (see Socage), they were sometimes 
■exempted from Tallage, and they sometimes 


lived in a rent-free house. doubt their 
busincwss was profiriible and was worth the certain 
payments and the possible penalties. 

To preserve tho uniformity of tho coinage all 
moneyers had to use the dies supplied from 
Loiulon ; even the two archbishops, who in 
early Anglo-Saxon days had put their own 
names and effigies on their coins, w’cre obliged 
after Athelstan to use the royal dies, and later 
to pay an annual rent to the master of the 
mint; but they took the jwotlts and at one 
time were allow^ed to diatinguish their coins by 
some special mark. After Henry VlII. arclii- 
opiscopal coining ceased. 

In the 17th century the moneyers of London 
were paid according to the bullion coined, not 
by a fixed salary, and their duties aro deseidbed 
as follows in the lieport of a Sclcd CominiUce, of 
8th April 1697 ; ‘*The moneyers draw, cut 
out, size, blanch, edge, aiid coin those bars 
(prepared by the workers) into monies, sissel 
and breakage back to the masters, by weight ; 
these live in tho country, attend the mint when* 
ever called, take apprentices, and form them- 
selves into a government, by electing one of 
them to be their Provost" 

[Athelstan’s Laws in Wilkins’s Leges Angh» 
Scaconiem^ 69. — Ellis, Inirod. U> l)ommdag<i i 
174-177. — Ruding, Annals qf the Coinage^ pref. 
and ii. 185, etc. and appendix, p. 466.-- -Madox, 
Hist, of Hxcheguer, especially for tallage paid by 
moneyers. — Cunningham, Miglish Miktsfrg and 
Oommree, vol. i.] K. c, r. 

MONOM EfALLISM. This term is ajiplied 
to designate a monetary system in whicli the 
standard of value con8i.st8 of one metil, whether 
of silver as once in Japan, ami fiwmi'i’ly in 
({ermany, or of gold. Such a aysttnu, bused 
upon gold, is found in England to-day. The 
silver and bronze coins circulating arc token 
currencies, do not contain as immh metal as their 
face-value represents, aro regulated in their 
issue, and limited in their character of legal 
tender to small amounts — in the cate of bronze 
to la., and in that of silver to £2. tlold 
alone, in tho fonn of coin or of impor convertible 
into gold on demand, is legal tender without 
restriction in tho payment of debt ; and gold 
alone in tho form of bullion is recoivabk to any 
amount at the mint, or by the Bank of England 
as the agent of tho mint, and exchangeable 
for legal tender of the realm. Although, 
thoreforo the current media of exchange 
may consist of bronze and silver for snudl 
payments, and of notes and various credit - 
instruments, such as cheques and bills of 
exchange, for largo jmyments, and gold may 
be actually employed in domestic tran8acti«uji> 
only for payments of intermediate amounts, 
yet the standard of value is gold alone ; fm 
the notes are convertible into gold on demand, 
and the various credit-insAruments arc proniisw; 
to pay, which, according to the reguktiims ol 
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I tender, in the last resort be made 
' in gold, or in paper convertible into gold 
demand. The superstructure of Credit 
.) rests on the foundation of “cash" in 
Bank of England; and “cash*' consists 
;old or paper convertible into gold, 
his monometallic system was introduced 
> England on the resumption of cash 
ments after ^the period of the Bank Re> 
ction. The system prevailing before had 
n one in which silver had formed the 
.t of account, but gold had been rated 
it. Since the abolition of seigniorage 
irges in 1666, with the exception of a 
ef interval' during the recoinage under 
illiam the Third, when the importation of 
Id guineas was prohibited for a few months 
allow of the successful accomplishment of 
6 necessary operations, and, at a later time, 
the suspension* of the free coinage of silver 
1798, the mint was freely open to the 
irestrioted coinage of both silver and gold, 
id both metals were indifferently regarded 
unlimited legal tender in the payment of 
ibt. In 177i the tender of silver hy tale 
as indeed restricted to £25, but it was 
)parently allowed to be tendered by weight 
ithout restriction. Between the recoinage 
ader Elizabeth and that under William the 
bird, the silver remained unaltered in intrinsic 
alue, but the gold was changed some four 
tmes. At the time of the later recoinage 
be current gold coin was the guinea, which 
ominally passed at twenty shillings.- Owing 
0 a deteriorated condition, due partly to wear 
,nd tear, partly to deliberate clipping and 
weating, and partly to constant exportation 
>f the heavier and better coins, the silver — of 
vhich the unit of account was the pound, 
mt the coins actually current were for lower 
ienominations — fell in value so rapidly that the 
juinea rose to thirty shillings. The <][uestion 
hen presented itself, whether the silver should 
)e reinstated in its former position, or the 
hangs in its value recognised and stereotyped 
n the new coinage. It was determined to 
■estore the Elizabethan standard, and by 
successive stages the rating of the guinea 
vas reduced. But, both before and after 
he recoinage, the silver was under-rated and 
he gold over-rated, in comparison with the 
■ating which prevailed in other countries, and 
he increasing production of gold in the 18th 
jentury gave an added force to the natural 
ionsequences of this act. In accordance with 
he operation of Gresham’s Law (g-.u) the 
>ver-rated metal found its way to the mint 
n increasing quantities, and the under-rated 
netal left the country ; and, when a new 
■ecoinage was effected in 1774, the gold had 
aken the preponderant place in the currency, 
ind its deteriorated ^Jondition demanded the 
hief notice, while the restriction mentioned 


above of the legal tender of silver by tele to 
sums of less than £25 seems to have been due 
to the existence of a large quantity of light 
silver which had taken the place of the li-to,vier 
coins sent abroad. The recoinage was followed 
in 1798 by the suspension of the free coinage 
of silver ; and, at the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, gold was formally adopted as the 
standard, a heavy seigniorage was ctiarged 
on the coinage of silver, its reception at 
the mint was definitely stated to he no 
longer free, and its character of legal tender 
was limited to sums no greater than £2. 
These changes w^ere carried into effect by the 
younger Lord Liverpool, but were in general 
agreement with the principles advocated by 
his father in the well-known Treatise on t/w 
CoiTis of the Realm, In some respects, indeed, 
they appear to have gone beyond the alterations 
recommended in that treatise, especially with 
regard to the seigniorage on silver. The eldei . 
Lord Liverpool does not seem to have contem- 
plated a charge exceeding the cost of coinage, 
which is technically known as Brassage (g'-'y.), 
hut it is probable that the heavier charge was 
prompted by a desire to meet the inevitable 
expense attendant on the resumption of cash 
pa3nnents. 

The history, which has been given in brief, 
of the original adoption of the monometaHic 
gold standard in England, has acquired con- 
siderable importance in later discussions on 
the merits of the system. It is urged by critics 
of monometallism that its introduction was 
accidental, that it conflicted, not only with 
previous practice, but also in reality, though 
not in appearance, with the theory of the 
older monetary authorities, and that it was 
made without a full appreciation of its possible 
results. On the other hand, the supporters 
of the system maintain that the Legislature 
merely endorsed by its sanction the informal 
and spontaneous choice of the people, that gi'oat 
inconvenience had arisen from the previous 
system, that the chief monetary reformers had 
repeatedly urged the adoption of the principles 
on which monometallism was founded, and 
that it was deliberately introduced to secure 
advantages which subsequent experience has 
shown to be inherent in it. These different 
views appear sharply antagonistic ; hut the 
difference turns to a considerable extent on 
the particular interpretation placed on certain 
words and actions, which admit of different 
meanings. There sepms, for instance, little 
doubt that before the resumption of cash pay- 
ments the currency had become preponderantly 
gold, and that a change in that direction had 
been evideiit throughout the 18th century. It 
is contended that this change was due, not to 
the deliberate preference of the people, hut to 
an accident occasioned by over-rating of the 
gold and under-rating of the silver ; and it 
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is urged that" at the time of the suspension of 
the free coinage of the latter metal, the con- 
ditions of production were altering in such a 
%y^^that, had there been no such suspension, 
the currency would have become preponderantly 
silver. In a similar way different interpreta- 
tions have been put on language used by Petty 
and Looke, by Newton and by Adam Smith 
{q.v.). They speak of one metal as the only 
possible “standard”; “one metal,” says Locke, 
“alone can be the money of account and 
contract ” ; but the reformers of William the 
Third in thus speaking seem to have had 
especially before them the desirability of main- 
taining the Elizabethan standard for the silver 
pound, and they were fully aware that the gold 
was rated to it. They recognised a system 
under which both metals were freely received 
at the mint, and were indifferently legal 
tender in the payment of debt. They ex- 
pressly urged the desirability of making the 
English rating accord with that prevailing 
abroad ; and it was because their advice 
was followed imperfectly that the currency 
became preponderantly gold. Nor can there 
be doubt that the depletion of the silver 
was a real inconvenience ; and tliat it was 
met successfully by the provisions for token 
coinage made at the introduction of the gold 
standard. 

For the purpose of a convenient internal 
currency, regarded from the point of view of 
the media of exchange, such a monometallic 
.system as that introduced into England at the 
beginning of the century ]’)ossesscs certain advan- 
tages. But the standard so formed is exposed, 
without any such compensatory action a.s is 
found in Bimetallism to the liuctuations 
in value of a single metal, whether these fluctua- 
tions be due to changes in production, or to 
alterations in the monetary policy of other 
countries, such , as have characterised the last 
thirty years. It secures, it is true, a sufficient 
supply of convenient coins in the shape of 
tokens for small payments, and effectually 
prevents their exportation to other countries. 
Under the older forms of bimetallism, in which 
it was common for both the standard metals to 
be turned into coin, disadvantage attached to 
the use of the cheaper metal, silver, for large 
payments, as the coins re<iuired to settle a 
tiunsaction of considerable amount were, either 
individually, or in the total mass, of great hulk, 
and the definite substitution under the mono- 
metallic system of the more valuable metal, gold, 
obviated this inconvenience. The comparative 
lightness of the English sovereign and the 
heaviness and cumbrous size of the French five- 
franc piece furnish examples of this difference. 
But now in a country like England coins are 
chiefly used in domestic trade, either as small 
change, or as a reserve against the issue of 
paper and as a basis for the superstructure of 
VOL. II. 


credit ; and the more recer^ proposals for 
bimetallism contemplate the continuance of 
silver and bronze as token currencies for small 
denominations, of gold for purposes of change 
in larger dealings, and of paper money and 
credit instruments for negotiating still greater 
payments. In bimetallism, as thus conceived, 
the two metals would replace the one, in the 
main, if not exclusively, as a reserve against 
the issue of paper, and as a basis for the super- 
structure of credit. They would be freely 
receivable at the bank in exchange for legal 
tender, and they would indifferently form the 
basis of it. So far as the domestic trade of the 
country was concerned, it might, it is contended, 
he carried on as it is at present under our 
monometallic system. 

With regard to vrUernational transactions, 
which would thus bo chiefly affected by the 
adoption of bimetallism or monometallism, 
opposing arguments have been advanced by 
the supporters of either system. The use of a 
single standard i's considered to attract business, 
at any rate of a financial nature, to the country 
where it is established, because every one knows 
precisely the mode in which he will be called 
upon to discharge his obligations to others, or 
will find that others meet their obligations to 
him. In London, for instance, it is contended, 
you are now always paid in gold, and pay in 
gold. Under a bimetallic system you might be 
paid in gold or silver, at the option of the 
debtor ; and you yourself might pay in either 
metal as you preferred. This possibility, it is 
maintained, would not merely give rise to the 
inconvenience of being compelled on occasions 
to deal in international traimactions with a 
bulkier instead of a lighter metal, but it would 
generate an uncertainty which would tend to 
drive away the hmsincss now attracted to 
London by the plain and recognised interpreta-' 
tion given there to monetary bargains. 

On the other hand, monometallism, unless 
universally based on the same metal, fails to 
provide a par of international exchange. At 
present advanced nations appear*, unless the 
tendencies of national policy are reversed by 
international action, to be likely to adopt and 
retain finally a gold standard. The example 
of England was followed by Germany at the 
conclusion of the Franco-German War, and 
Holland and the Scandinavian States imitated 
the action of Germany. The United States 
returned to specie payments on a gold basis 
after the civil war ; in 1873, the Latin Union. 
suspended the free coinage of silver, and adopted 
what has been distinguished as a limping or 
halting bimetallism, while Austro -Hungary, 
Japan, and Mexico have since established 
gold monometallism. For China a silver 
monometallic basis has been proposed to be. 
kept by some method^ not yet explained, 
on a level with gold. It should be added, 

3f 
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some writ^ tliinfc that, ware it faiisible, 

’ alone woold form a better standard for 
yorld than gold. Experience has shown 
it ia more stable in Take; and high 
ority {e.g, that of Eioardo), can be cited 
8 faTonr, 

) these argntnents monometallists answer 
the difficulties of exchange between gold 
sUver-nsing oonntries have beenexaggerated. 
re are, in short, they contend, no ciroum- 
lOes which would warrant the serious step 
hanging a monetary system, recommended 
merely by its intrinsic merits — its sim- 
lity and its convenience, and its freedom 
n international entanglement — but also by 
liliarity due ‘ to long establishment. A 
mge in such a system would occasion a 
lie, or at least create confusion ; and on 
native and on positive grounds alike it is 
.intained that monometallism is the better 
item. Such contentions are not of course 
mitted by bimetallists (see Bimetallism) ; 
t they are confidently advanced. 

[For the literature of the subject see the refer- 
ees under Bimetallism. For the history of 
B introduction of gold monometallism into 
igland, Sir E. H. Inglis Palgrave’s Memorandum 
ntained in the Third RCjport of the Depression of 
^ade Gownission should be consulted, and also 
r. Dana Horton’s writings, especially bis Silver 
ou'(Ld, Mr. W. A. Shaw’s History of Gwrrency, 
id Lord Aldenham’s Colloquy on Ouorency. 
ord Liverpool’s Treatise on the Coins of the 
lectZm shows what considerations had weight with 
le authors of the change ; and the reports of the 
ebates in parliament at the time of the resump- 
ion of cash payments should be consulted. The 
ridence before 'the Cold mid Silver Comnission, 
ogether with the final report of the Commission, 
upplies an authoritative account of the arguments 
dvanced by supporters and opponents of mono- 
uetallism ; and the evidence given before the 
Commission on Agricultwre by Sir Bobert G-iffen 
md Lord Farrer, and by Professor Foxwell and 
^r. Everett, should be referred to for a more 
■ecent statement of tbe case. The Report of the 
Brussels IntemcUional Monetary Confermee should 
ilso be consulted. Sir Bobert Giffen's Case 
ygainst Bmetallism on the one side, and Professor 
'Nicholson’s Money and Monetary Problems and 
iVilkie’s International Bimtallism on the other 
jontain discussions of various important aspects 
•f tbe question. Professor Taussig's Silver Situa^ 
ion in the United States ; M. de Boissevain’s The 
Monetary Question ; Mr. E. Helm’s Joint Standard, 
.nd Professor Foxwell’s articles and pamphlets 
bould also be studied, aud tbe publications of the 
kid Standard Defence Association and of the Bi- 
aetallic League, which are authoritative, although 
ivowedly controversial. Jevons’s Investigations 
n Currency and Finance, and also his Money and 
he Mechanism of Exchange ; General Walker’s 
Monxy, and also his Money, Trade, and Industry, 
md Professor Sidgwigk’s Principles of Political 
'Economy, may be consulted for a more general and 
heoretical treatment of the question. ] l. l. p. 


MON OPOLl ES. The issue of letters paten t, 
granting the recipients the exclusive tight 
of dealing in particular commodities or pursu- 
ing a particular trade, began long before* the 
time of the Tudors, but it was only unuer 
them that monopolies began to be a serious 
abuse, and it was not till near the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign that they became a real giiovauce. 
The subject came under discussion in parliament 
in 1601, when’ Mr. Laurence Hide on 20fch 
November brought in a bill entitled ** An Act 
for the explanation of the Common Law in 
certain cases of Letters Patent” The list of 
monopolies read on this occasion included sueli 
things as salt, cuiTants, iron, playing canis, 
caiTiage of leather, ashes, bottles, vinegar, coals, 
etc. The salt monopoly is said to have raiseii 
the price from 16d. to 148. or 158. a bushel. 
Discussion on this occasion W'as stopped by a 
message from the queen, who promised to 
revoke all objectionable patents ami grant no 
more. James L on his accession issued a pro- 
clamation suspending all existing monopolies 
till the council should decide that they were 
not prejudicial to his subjects, but before the 
end of his reign they were being granted as 
freely as they had been by his predecessor. 
Matters were brought to a crisis by the action 
of the Purveyors (see Pubveyanoe), of whom 
Giles Mompesson (afteru»‘ards Sir Giles) was the 
most notorious. He originated a scheme by 
which the licensing of inns and ale-houses, then 
as now, under the justices, should be subject to 
the approval of two commissioners, himself and 
another, appointed by. letters patent. The 
enormous bribes and fees exacted by these 
commissioners enraged the people, already ex- 
cited about the general question of monoplies ; 
the matter was taken up in parliament in the 
spring of 1621, Mompesson fled to the continent, 
and on the 31st March the monopoly bill passoti 
the Commons, the three most obnoxious patents, 
those for inns, gold wire, and concealed lands, 
having meanwhile been cancelled by proclama- 
tion. In 1624 the monopoly bill passed the 
Lords. By it all monopolies, except tlie pro- 
tection of inventions for twenty-one years, were 
declared illegal, the decision in any case being 
put into the hands of the judges. The exemp- 
tion from its action ofcoi*porations, an exemption 
made on behalf of the great trading companies, 
the Levant Company and the like, was tiestined 
to give trouble in the next reign. In 1631 a 
company was formed and obtained a patent for 
making soap of English materials. In the 
following year it w'as invested with jpower to 
condemn all bad soap, thus obtaining a practical 
monopoly. A great quarrel ensued between 
the company and private manufacturers, which 
lasted several years and was of great political 
importance. In 1634 similar companies ok 
tained monopolies for salt, shipping of coal, 
malt, and starch, and others were formed in 
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succeeding years till 1639, when most of the 
patents were revoked by proclamation. Then 
Ibllowed the civil war which put an end to 
ti\e*q[uestion of monopolies as it did to so many 
other vexed questions of royal prerogative. 

[See The Great Case of MonopolieSf and Lord 
Ooke’s remarks on it. — Hallam, Constitutional 
History of England. — Prothero, and Con- 

stitniional EocuTnents, Oaiubridge, 1894. — Uume, 
History of England. — Gardiner, IHstory of Bng- 
land^ London, 18S8.] a. e. s. 

MONOPOLIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
In the United States, aside from copyidght and 
trade marks, there are no legal monopolies of 
consequence excepting the patent right. The 
patent right secures to the owner and his 
assigns the monopoly of the manufacture and 
sale of the patented article for seventeen years. 

In certain isolated cases the state itself has 
owned and managed, either directly or by lease, 
certain industries, as, for example, the salt 
industry in the state of New York until tlie 
year 1894 ; but such cases are so rare that they 
are not worthy of detailed consideration. 

The so-called “ natural monopolies, ” meaning 
thereby the railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
waterworks, gas and electric lighting plants, 
etc., in the United States, are ordinarily in 
private hands, under the more or less careful 
supervision of the state authorities. At the 
beginning of the era of railroad building there 
was no thought on the part of the citizens of a 
tmces.sity for restricting railrovads in their privi- 
leges ; and in earlier years what laws were 
passed were either directly for the encouragement 
of the railroads, by means of gi’ants of lands or 
guarantees of loans, or else they were general 
kws permitting any responsible corporation to 
undertake the building of a railroad in w'hatevor 
locality it thought desirable, the power of 
Eminent Domain for compulsory purchase of 
private lands being granted freely. Within a 
few years later, however, especially after the 
smaller roads first built began to combine into 
longer through routes, the necessity of some 
restriction made itself felt. At first in New 
Hampshire, and soon afterwards in certain other 
states, temporary commissions were appointed to 
investigate the causes of accidents, and to recom- 
mend or, if necessary, prescribe certainregulations 
to prevent similar misfortunes in the future. In 
the years from 1850 to 1870, however, the roads 
had become so powerful and had made their 
inliiience so strongly felt through their discri- 
minations in rates between different looalitiea, 
and especially, as it was thoxight by the farming 
classes, through their exorbitant freight rates, 
that much hostile feeling was aroused. In the 
states of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa especially, 
laws were passed prescribing strictly the rates 
of traffic, as well as restricting the freedom of 
administration in many other ways. These 
somewhat arbitrary laws were found to be so 


.stringent that it was necessarji to repeal some 
of them within two years. But the feeling 
against the railroads still existed, and careful 
control of them was attempted in other ways. 
In the eastern states, following the lead of 
Massachusetts, railroad commissions wei’c ap- 
pointed, with powers of investigating in detail 
the business of the roads, with the duty of 
advising the railroad managers, and with in- 
structions to report annually to the legislature 
the coudiiioiis found, but with no power to 
enforce their decisions ; it being hoped that the 
pressure of public opinion would be sufficient to 
secure just action on the part of the roads. In 
several other states, following the lead of Illinois, 
commissions were appointed with power not 
merely to advise the roads but to prescribe 
specific rates for freight and passenger traffic, 
to insist that sufficient facilities for handling 
traffic be provided, to make classifications of 
freight and passenger traffic, to regulate connec- 
tions between trains, etc., and, through the 
courts, to enforce their decisions. 

This method of control by the legislatures 
has spread from state to state until at present 
twenty -two states have railroad commissions 
for the control of the traffic that is carried on 
within the state. 

Inasmuch, however, as a large part of the 
traffic is interstate, and inasmuch as under the 
United States constitution interstate commerce 
is under the control of the United States, it 
was found necessary to establish in 1887 the 
interstate commerce commission, a board con- 
sisting of five members appointed by tho Presi- 
dent, whose duty it should ho to have the 
oversight of interstate commerce as tho state 
commissions have of commerce within the 
separate states (see In'I'Ehstatb Commeece 
Law, U.S.A.). The powers of the com- 
mission are in the main those given to the 
commission of the state of Illinois. Under 
certain general rules laid down by the statute, 
the commission is empowered to prescribe 
reasonable rates, to take oognisance in a judicial 
way of complaints made of violation of the 
law, and to make rulings regarding them, the 
power of enforcement, however, being in the 
hands of the United States courts. 

While, as yet, neither the state commissions 
nor the interstate commerce commission have 
been able to prevent all abuses, the law being 
frequently evaded, especially as regards dis- 
crimination in rates between different shippers, 
it is nevertheless true that these abuses, under 
the careful oversight of the commissions, are 
becoming rapidly less. The commissions are 
greatly extending their power, they are acting 
harmoniously one with the other, and there 
can be little question that they will be able in 
the future gradually to assume a more strict 
control of the railroads^than has been the case 
heretofore. 
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a the United Stutca the tolegr&phs are in 
hands of primte corporations. Earlier 
re were many competing companies, most 
^hioh, however, were gradually absorbed by 
more powerful ones, until at present (1805) 
y two of consequence remain : the Western 
ion Telegraph Company, which controls from 
to 00 per cent of the lines throughout the 
lutfy, and the Postal Telegraph Company 
,ich controls the remainder. 

Within the municipalities it is customary for 
i waterworks to be owned and managed by 
9 municipality, though there are of course 
ry many exceptions. Until within a very 
w years the gasworks were all owned hy 
ivate corporations, but recently several cities 
-some twelve or fifteen — ^liave obtained control 
‘ their gas and electric lighting plants, Tlio 
ily large city, however, which owns its own 
xsworks is Philadelphia. The tendency at 
resent is clearly toward prrblic ownership and 
lanagement of the lighting facilities in the 
[ties. The telephones in the United States are 
wned entirely by private corporations, most of 
hem by the Bell Telephone Company, though, 
ince the expiration of some of its patents 
dthin the last year, several rival companies 
lave been started. 

Of chief significance, however, in the United 
Jtates are those monopolies which may be 
sailed capitalistic monopolies, the industries 
hat become monopolies simply through the 
idvantages that come from the use of large 
japital The first great monopoly of this 
fiass was the Standard Oil Company, which, 
through a process of rapid growth through ten 
or fifteen years, with the advantages of lower 
freight rates on the railroads than its rivals 
could secure, finally, in 1882, was organised 
into the Standard Oil Trust, a combination that 
was able to control 85 per cent of the total 
output of refined petroleum in the country. 
For many years the business of the trust was 
confined entirely to the refining industry, the 
uetroleum fields and raw petroleum being iu the 
hands of other companies ; but of late years 
one of the largest and most important of the 
petroleum fields has fallen into the hands of 
the Standard Company. The other most im- 
portant capitalistic monopolies are the American 
Sugar Kefining Company (Sugar Trust), the 
Distilling and Cattle Feeding Company (Whisky 
Trust) ; with several other large ones, especially 
the combinations controlling cotton-seed oil, 
linseed' oil, white lead, dressed meat, cordage, 
and tobacco. In very many other industries, 
however, the leading manufacturers and dealers 
have formed combinations so that over largo 
stretches of territory they have been able to 
hold almost a complete monopoly, some of the 
latest books on the subject giving, of the names 
simply of monopolies, Ssts that fill eight pages 
closely printed,* and con tarn the names of some 


hundreds of distinct monopolistic establish- 
ments. * 

The word trust, as applied to monopolies in 
the United States, tlescribcs simply a form .of 
business organmtion. 1 1 is really a partnership 
of corporations. The plan was first tlevised by 
the Standard Oil Com|»any, and was afterwards 
adopted by many others. It consisted, briefly, 
of an organisfition made by a surroiider on the 
part of tlie stockholders of the different corpora- 
tions entering into the trust, of their separato 
shares of stock, to a boanl of trustees, the 
trustees holding from the individual stock- 
liolders an irrevocable power of attorney. In 
return the trustees isHuetl trust certificates 
which represented an equitable share in tho 
combined properties. The business of all the 
corporations was then inanageil in unison by 
the triisteea, and tho profits of all, being ix»oled, 
were distributed among the certificate holders 
in proportion to their holdings. In this way 
the interests of the different corporations were 
made common, the management was made 
harmonious, and no member, corporation or 
individual, had it within his power to withdraw 
from the organisation, as had been done earlier 
by fnembem of some of the tentative pools that 
had been organiseil to prevent competition. 
Owing to hostile legislation against trusts, many 
of them have been put back into the corporation 
form by issuing to each trust-certificate holder 
a corresponding amount of capital stock in 
the new corporation, giving him an undivided 
interest in all establishments represented. 

The causes of these industrial monopolies are 
clearly to he found in the modern form of 
industrial organisation, in which immemse 
amounts of capital are required. Competition 
between such great establishments bocomcH so 
tierce that often rain threatens all the rival 
establishments unless some form of agreenuuit 
between them is reached. In many instane<<» 
they have been aided by tho railroads, which 
gave them preferential freight rates, sometimes 
tho tariff laws have lielped them. 

The results of these monopolies are in pari 
beneficial to society, in part dangerous. (1) A 
great saving to society is effected by working 
the best plants in the combination to their full 
capacity, and stopping tho others entirely. 
(2) All tho production in any one lino is put 
under the management of tho loading ex|wrts 
in the country. (3) A groat organisation with 
branches in different parte of tho country, by 
supplying its customers from the nearest ostah- 
Hshmonts, is able to save much in transporta- 
tion, especially in the case of bulky articles. 
(4) A very large establisliment is able to save 
much in the way of side products that in a 
small establishment must b© wasted. (5) A 
very great establishment can often afford to 
keep in its employ inventors and experts whose 
sole business it is to devise new and improved 
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metlfods of production. (6) Thvougli these 
savings it is possible for the monopolies, while 
still making a good proht, to lower prices to 
cMdSiimers. A careful study of their iiilluenco 
on prices within the last few years in the United 
States, 'however, shows that, while their prices 
might have been lowered, the monopolies ju’e- 
lerred rather to increase their prolits, so that 
the prices have been somewhat higher than 
formerly under the system of free competition. 
It has been impossible, however, for the prices 
to be kept much above the level of competitive 
prices, on account of the now rivals that were 
tlms called into the field. In the case of the 
sugar monopoly, ibr examine, the higher prices 
demanded soon after the organisation of the 
Sugar Trust, within two years called several 
powerful rivals into the field, which forced prices 
down to competitive rales again ibr some two 
years, when, these rivals combining with the 
original trust, it thus obtained control of more 
than 90 per cent of the refining plants in the 
country, and again put the prices above com- 
petitive rates. Under monopoly, prices are 
<louhtles8 somewhat steadier than under a 
system of free competition, hut when changes 
are made in price, they are likely to be made 
with less warning and to bo greater in extent 
than under a competitive system. 

One of the greatest evils in connection with 
the trusts has been the speculation in their 
tttocks by the managers. Nearly all of the 
most important oF these capitalistic monopolies 
have been thus dishonestly managed. Again, 
there is a tendency, on account of the certain 
market and sure jirofits, for the managers of 
monopolies to become leas enterprising, inven- 
tive, careful in business methods, than thu.se 
with competitors, though as yet this tendency 
has not been strongly manifested in the United 
States. The fact tlmt a much smaller propor- 
tion of the men engaged in business in the 
country are placed upon their own individual 
responsibility under the monopoly system, will 
beyond (question have a powerful effect upon 
social conditions and business habits. Beyond 
doubt too the fact that these large ent6ri)risos 
were likely to be attacked by legislators, and 
that they also have desired important legislation, 
at times, in their own interest, has led often to 
corruption of legislatures and courts. 

Tiie danger to the public from these organisa- 
tions has been so keenly felt that congress and 
no fewer than eighteen states have passed laws 
declaring them illegal, and prescribing heavy 
penalties for their promotion. Several court 
decisions also deolaro them illegal under the 
common law. Nevertheless, under some form 
they still continue. They are so clearly a 
product of present industrial conditions and 
methods that they can hardly be suppressed. 
Beyond question, the wisest way to deal with 
them is to control them by inspection and 


imblicity, and possibly by s#ne control over 
unreasonable prices, as there is in Canada, A 
commission like a railroad commission could 
probably control them sufficiently. Their 
possibilities for good are too many to make 
it desirable to destroy them. 

of the Comnittee m. Manufactures of the 
House of liqu'csentatives, 60th Congress, No. 4165. 
— Mio York Se7iate lieport on Trusts, 1888. — 
Itejport of Canadian Legislature on Trusts and 
Combinations, 1888. — W. W. Cook, Trusts; The 
Corporation Hrohlinn; Stock and Stockholders ; and 
Corporation Law, cli. xxix. — Beach, On Private 
Corpo7'ations, ch. xli. The last two authorities 
give bibliographies. — Stimson, American Staiide 
Law, vol. ii. — The Mconmnic Journal, March 1892 
— Publications of the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Academy, tlie Qmrterhf 
Journal of Economics, and Political Science 
Quarterly, passim, — Atlantic Monthly, March 
1881. — S. C. T. Dotid, Combinations, their Uses and 
Abuses . — H. D. Lloyd, Wealth against Common- 
wealth . — Ernst von Halle, Trusts, or Pidustrial 
Gonibinatio7is in the United Statc'f.] J. w. J. 

MONOPOLY means literally sale by one 
man ; but the term is extended to denote either 
sale, or pmehase (e.g. of labour), by either one 
man or a group acting as one man (e.g. a trade- 
union). The definition thus oiularged is usually, 
or should properly, he limited by the condition 
that the monopolist deals, not with another 
monopolist, but with parties who com])ete 
against each other. Thus EiCAiino (Political 
Uconoyiy, ch. vii.); “ Commodities arc only at 
a monopoly price . . . when the competition is 
wholly on one .side . . . amongst the buyers. ” 
And this limitation is reasonable ; for value in 
“isolated exchange” (Bbhm-Bawerk) is not 
determined by the same laws as in “ one-sided 
competition ” (id.). Such is the definition here 
adopted ; to the exclusion of a wider sense 
sanctioned by authority, according to which 
monojiDly exists wherever the numfo of sellers 
is not reduced to one, but restricted to a class. 
It is in this sense that Adam Smith speaks of 
“the monopoly of tlie colonial trade,” and 
Catrnes and Professor Bastable, of a country 
having the monopoly of an article, although 
the tradens in the privileged country are not 
supposed to bo in combination. So Mill treats 
of the “natural monopoly in favour of skilled 
labourers” (Pol. Econ., bk. ii. ch. xiv. § 2, § 
3, par. 1, oh. xv. § 8, last par.); and, in 
another connection, considers the case of the 
“sharers in the monopoly” being “numerous” 
(bk. V, ch- X. § 4). Senior, observing that com- 
petition is not free where the concurrence of 
“an appropriated natural agent” is required, 
describes the proprietor of such agent as a 
monopolist. According to him, all landlords 
arc monopolists (Politico^ Economy, p. 106) ; 
Schaffle designates as Monopol VerMltnisse, 
those advantages whiSh he has treated of as 
* ‘ aussohliesaendo Y erhaltnisse. ” But according 
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to tlie view her# taken, Mmwpohj does not in- ' 
elude Rekt and quasi rent. 

Monopoly in the sense here adopted plays 
a greater part in modern economics than has 
been assigned to it in the classical treatises. 
Witness the spread of trade unionism, the 
growth of combination in the new form of trusts, 
the prevalence of joint-stock companies, particu- 
larly railway companies. Mr. Baker estimates 
that the yearly earnings of all “transportation 
lines ” in the United States, are about one-tenth 
of the total value of all the year’s products. 
The sphere of monopoly is also being enlarged 
by the growth of municipal and governmental 
industries. 

The determination of value under monopoly 
is not so simple as might be supposed from 
some expressions of classical writers. Thus 
Adam Smith says; “The price of a monopoly 
is upon any occasion the highest which can be 
got” ( Wealth of N'aiioTis, bk. i. oh, vii.) ; and 
Ricardo “when a commodity is at a monopoly 
price, it is ax the very highest price at which 
the consumers are willing to purchase it” 
(FoUtical jSeoiwmy, ch. vii. ). These propositions 
are true theoretically, upon the hypothesis that 
the monopolist makes a separate bargain with 
each buyer. But in practice he must often find 
a uniform price for all, or at least a whole class 
of purchasers. The simplest case is where one 
price is made for the whole market, and the 
article monopolised is supplied without cost, e.g. 
the water of a “mineral spring” (Counuot). 
The price is determined by the condition that 
price X the amount demanded at that price — 
the product of an ordinate and co-ordinate of 
the Demand Ctjeyes — should be a maximum. 
The case is less simple, the representation less 
elegant, when cost of production is incurred by 
the monopolist, and when he fixes different 
prices for the same articles sold to different 
classes (e.g. theatre tickets to soldiers and to 
citizens), or for different articles which have in 
part J OINT Peoduots ; such as the carriage of 
different classes of goods on a railway, the 
permanent expenses of which are paid out of 
the rates indiscriminately. The only general 
principle is to charge on each article “what 
the ti’affic will bear.” 

So far, we have supposed only one mono- 
polist. But when there are two monopolists 
controlling respectively two factors of produc- 
tion, e.g. gas and water power, for which there 
is a joint demand, the determination of value 
is more difficult (Marshall, Frindples, bk. v. 
ch. xi.), the oppression of the consumer is likely 
to be greater (Couenot, Frincipes, ch. ix.). 

There are several circirmstances which prevent 
monopoly prices from rising to the full height 
determined by the preceding theory. The 
monopolist, for the sake of his own future 
custom, will not exact the uttermost farthing. 
Thus American railway companies nurse infant 


cities, and have even “ dwcriiinimted m 
favour of individuals who arc likely to be good 
customers. Again, the monopoli.st will refniin 
from provoking competition by excessive piifo*. 
He may be influenced, too, by a regard for 
public opinion, and even a eoneern for the 
interests of tho consumer. The last feeling 
may especially ho expected whero tlio inonopcly 
is held by government. In this case, Ihe 
surplus which the monopolist seeks to inaxiinis® 
will not be simply his own net revenue, but 
some moan between that surplus aiui Cox- 
sUMEEs’ Rent, which Prof. Marshall calls Cmn- 
promise Benefit {FriMiplcSi v. ch. xiv. ). 

In general, prices under monopoly are higher 
than they would have been under coinjwtitioii, 
other things leing equal. But other things are 
not equal, for the expenses of production aro 
apt to be less under monopoly, owing (1) to tho 
advantages of production on a large scale ; (2) 
the avoidance of waste incident to oompotitlon. 
Four or five tobacconists in America S|»ond 
annually in advertising against each other some 
3,000,000 dollars (say £600,000), of which two- 
thirds at least could be saved by combination 
(Jenks). The balance of forces tending to raise 
and to lower prices, seems to bo against the 
consumer in the case of some trusts which Prof* 
Jenks has examined. Even if the priceof whisky, 
or refined sugar, has fallen, it has not fallen as 
much as might have been expected in view of the 
fall in the price of the raw material. Nor is the 
consumer much benefited by the alleged greater 
steadiness of monopoly prices. The variations in 
the price of whisky b^ame, after the formation 
of the trust, less frequent, but more violent. 

The injury to consumers is fairly well evi- 
denced. The injustice to producers is even 
more clearly evident. Mr. Baker estimates 
that ont of 18,000,000 American workers, some 
5,500,000 derive benefit from monopolies ; that 
is, about one- third are benefited at riu‘ c.xpeiiao 
of two- thirds. The greater part i>f tlni e.xfra 
gains are concentrated in the haiuls of a mufh 
smaller minority. The liigh rate of profits 
enjoyed by trusts may bo another evidimeo of 
inequitable gains, which it is difficult to obtain 
owing to the practice of watering stock. 

One remedy for these evils is fortunately 
of comparatively easy application, whero the 
monopoly is a corporation, namely pulfiicity. 

[Fertile definition of monopoly, consult Sidgwirk, 
Political Economy ^ bk, ii. ch. x. ; Senior, Pditial 
Economy t p. 103 ; and the Motmmt Diciummire 
de rBconomie Politique^ with the references there 
given. As to tlie prevalence of monopoly at pre- 
sent, Poxwell “ IMonopoles ” in the liwue d*£('omi» 
mie Politique for 1889 ; Parliamentary PuperSf 
Foreign Office miscellaneous series, hfo. 174, 1890, 
c. 5826, 32, Report on Trusts; C. W. Baker, 
Monopolies and the People, On the value of 
monopolised articles, Couniot, Priimpes Mathe- 
•matiqms; Marshall, Principles, bk. v. ch. xiv. ; 
Auspitz and Lieben, Theork der Preise, 72-75,. anA 
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otbe| matliematicjil economists : Hadley, on A’«?V- 
vxty TraMportatkm, and otlier \vorlc.s relating to 
railway rates. On the good and evil of modern 
in^^iopulies, Foxwell and Baker as before ; also 
J. \V. denka in Mconomk Joimialy March 3S92 ; 
Poiiiical Science Qnarterf}/^ September 1894 ; An- 
drews, in (^arierip Jmminl of jScoiumiks, January 
188S1. TIio most forcible denunciation of monopoly 
is to^be foxtml in classical chapters of the Wndth 
nf jS^ations, bk. iv. ch. vii, pt. iii., ami eh. viii. ; 
also bk. V. cli. i. Cp. Mill, Political Kcoaoimj, bk. 
V. ch. X. ^ 4.] {Seo Exchange, Value is ; 
Patent and Patent Law.) f. y. k. 

M0N1101<} DOCTRINE, the name given to 
a celebrated ileelaration of policy made by 
President Monroe on behalf of the United States. 
It arose out of two .separate complications. 
The tirst was the design of the Holy Alliance^ 
to give assistance to Spain in her attempts to 
ret luce her revolted South American colonies 
to submission ; ami the second wa.s the series 
of dilferences between the United States, Groat 
liritain, and Russia with regard to territorial 
dominion and boundary lines in the north- 
western parts of North America. Great Britain 
was strongly opposed to the Holy Alliance, 
and CANNiNa, who was then secretary of state 
for foreign aiiairs, informed the American 
government of its intentions, and proposed a 
joint declaration, setting forth that the two 
countries were determined to jirevent the inter- 
vention rjf any foreign power in the struggle 
between Spain and her colonies. This project 
tell through ; hut it Wiis known that tho two 
EngHsh-.s] leaking peoples were prejiared to act 
in cmicert. Their determination to assist tsudi 
other in keeping the Holy Alliance out of South 
and Central America was not airccted hy their 
differences with regard to the other matter dealt 
with by the doctrine under review. Under 
these circunistanoes, on 2nd December 1828, 
President Monroe, in his annual measagu to 
congress, declared, Jrs£, that “ the American 
continenta, by the free and independent condi- 
tion which they have assumed and maintain, are 
henceforth not to bo considered aa subjects for 
futare colonisation by any European powers’*; 
and $econditf, that ‘*wo [the United States] 
.should consider any attempt on their [the 
European powers’] part to extend their syston 
to any jiortion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our pctaco and safety. With the existing 
colonictt or dependoncii's of any European powo 
wo have not interfered and shall not iuterforo 
Hut with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
inilepemdence wo havee, on great conHieleratim 
and on just priuciple.s, acknowledged, w« couh 
not view any interpo.sition for llio purpose o 
oppri'SKing them, or controlling in any othe 
maimer their destiny, by any European power 

r FuniU'ii by Alexander I., emperor of Uussfa, i 
lSlf»; in roij.iiuji'.tkm with Francis I., emiicror o 
AuhiHu; and Frederick William HI., kiJiK of Fruaala. 


I in any other light than as thcimanifealaiion of 
' in mdVieudly disposition towards the United 
•Slates. " 

These detdaraiions have hecoinc a sort of 
sacred text, and they have shared the fate of 
»ther sacred lexis in being overloaded with a 
mass of comments. Anti, as is usually the 
‘Use, the comment at tirs may be divided into 
Avo classes, thtxso\vhi> Hf'ek to eAtmui and those 
who seek to resiriet Iht', meaning of the original. 
The first part of the .Monroe tioetrino has been 
taken to forbid the artpiLsition of any ftiriher 
dominion on the North Ameriean continent 
by Eurojiean pow(T.s (message of President 
Polk, 2ud December 1845) ; while tint sticomi 
part was held to Justify even a strongly-wordetl 
protest against the cwi federation of th(‘ Canatliau 
provinces (resolution oft ho House of Representa- 
tives, 27th March 1887). On tiio other hand, 
Mr. R. II. Dana, in his edition of Wheaton's 
InlemationcU Jkm, sums up an elaborate ex- 
amination of the whole subject by the state- 
monts that the dockration against coloni.sation 
referred only to the acquisition of sovereign 
title by now and original occuiiation, and the 
declaration against European iuterjwsition in 
tho atlairs of Ameriean states was nmant to do 
no more than forbid the extension to the 
American etjutinent of tho system -wdiereby the 
groat powers e.xercise cimtrol over Kuropeim 
aifairs. 

Wo need not discuss the statement that 
the American eoniim^nt is closed ugain.st future 
eolouisathm. Whatever may havt* !»eeu tlu* 
ease in 1825, it is eertniu that in 1898 there 
is no part of the New World whieh dties not 
belong in a civilised state. Territory in it 
may, therefore, be acquired by cesMiou or con- 
quest, hut not hy occupation in that technical 
sense which siguilicH the taking and keeping 
possession of what wjw at the time of swxuro 
the property of no recognised subject of lKT»n- 
NATioNAL Law% Tho wistonoo of boundary 
questions does not militate against this view. 
They j>reaup|Kiae tliafc the distriutM in diMptit© aro 
under tho rule of aoino civilistid power, tho 
"only ditficulty kujig to apportion them amomg 
rival claimants. 

The really im|K>rtant |mrt of the Monroe 
doctrine is tho aswurtion of the principle that 
the Htate-systi'in of Euro|« must m»t he ex- 
temhid to Ajucrica, Washingttui, in his farewell 
atldrcsH, b<K|ueathod to bis countrymen tliopoljey 
of keitping dear of European ontanghunenH. 
Tln^y uecupted the legacy, and st»on sloiwi'd a 
strong disposithm to add to it tin* corollary that 
EuroiMj must refndu from nunldling in Trans- 
atlantic affairs, 'ris* cimiiiwtaiices nlr»-atiy 
mentioned brought thi.s cliU.so of thefr pobtie.d 
creed to the trout, and it has reiiudiml ever 
since a cardinal principle of the external | obey 
of tho United Htatc.s. • Statenjuru Imvr diilcp I 
as to how far it should be carded, but none 
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e been found^fo deny it. Successive iwiminis- 
iona have acted upon it rntb more or less 
igour, and tbe American people support it 
h, practical unanimity. Like most other 
trines the Monroe doctrine has grown with 
process of assertion and definition. It has 
n subject both to healthy development and 
inhealthy growth. If we want to know what 
is held to cover at any particular time, we 
Lst refer to the words and deeds of the 
lerioan statesmen of that time rather than 
the intentions and designs of President 
mroe or Mr. John Quincy Mama, his secre- 
ry of state. There can be no doubt that in 
; name the United States would object to the 
q^uisition of fresh territory on the American 
ntinent by any European states, whatever 
ere the means employed for obtaining it ; and 
lite recently President Cleveland has argued 
lat it justifies his intervention in the boundary 
Lspute between Great Britain and Venezuela, 
he United States do, in fact, occupy a position 
f pre-eminence in the Kew World very similar 
5 the position of the six great powers in Europe, 
biough they have kept themselves free from 
ledges to other American states to assist them 
gainst European attacks ; and they define and 
Lefend their hegemony by reference to the 
donroe doctrine. That doctrine is not inter- 
lational law ; hut it is a cardinal principle of 
American policy, which other powers must take 
nto account if they wish to keep on good terms 
vith the great Transatlantic republic. ludica- 
bions have not been wanting that the doctrine 
may develop an economic side, which would in 
practice tend towards a commercial union of 
American states. 

[Wharton, Tntematiomi Law Digest, §§ 57-68. 
—-Dana, note on the “ Monroe Doctrine,” in his ed. 
of Wheaton’s I^tenLotional Law. — Lawrence, 
Pnnd^leaoflntematioml Law, § 136. — Auiencan 
Eistory Leaflets, No. 4. President Monroe’s mes- 
sage of 1823, containing the statement of the 
Monroe doctrine, is given in full, in No. 66 of the 
Old South Leaflets, recently published by the 
directors of the Old South Studies in History, Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, Mass.], t. j. l. ♦ 

MONTAIGHE, Michel he (1633-1592). 
Although, in his rambling way, the author of 
the Essays touched on innumerable topics, he 
rather cautiously avoided social and political 
questions. 

“We owe submission and obedience to all 
Icings, for this is due to their office, but we only 
owe our esteem and affection to their virtues” 
'bk. i ch. 3). Having satisfied his conscience 
with this restriction, Montaigne, who lived in the 
nidst of the havoc of religious and civil wars, 
nvariably repeats that he is ** disgusted with 
lovelty, whatever may be its features” (bk. i 
Jh. 22). 

He had come to the conclusion that “the 
orofit of one man is the ffoss of another ” (hk. i. 
sh. 21), and expressly mentions the merchant as 


an illustration. On sumptuary laws, he is umre 
enlightened ; he considers them as going against 
their object, as good examples derived from kings 
and great people would be much more effetit^ve 
(bk. i. ch. 43). Some hints on the desimhleness 
of instituting municipal offices of information, and 
on the usefulness of keeping detailed and accurate 
family journals and account books (bk. i. cb. 34), 
are probably the only remaining utterances of 
Montaigne which ought to be noticed here. 

E. ca. 

MONTANARI, Gbmikxano (1633-1687). 
Born at Modena, Italy. An able mathematician 
and astronomer, he wasmathomatioabj>rofessor fur 
fourteen years at the university of Bologna, anrl 
afterwards professor of astronomy and meteor- 
ology at the university of Padua, in which city he 
died. To students of economics he is known by 
his two works on coins, written about 1680, and 
published seventy years later by Argclati in hi.s 
collection of works on coins, and afterwards re- 
produced in the collection of Custodi. Those 
works possess much merit notwithstanding the 
evident traces of the influence of BoniN — an 
influence greatly felt by all thinkers at that 
period. 

Fluent and animated in style, Montanari freely 
criticise^ the mistaken views held in Ms day on the 
coinage question, and the injurious effect of altera- 
tions in coins, and the raising their nominal value ; 
and points out the rules which should be observed 
in coining money at the mints. His investigations 
on money necessarily lead him to an examination 
of the question of value. He combats the idea of 
an invariable relation of tlie value between gold 
and silver asserted by Bodin and SOAHirEFi. He 
reduces the laws of value to the element of scarcity 
— ^understanding scarcity not as absolute, but 
relative to the extent of the demand. 

In his researches, says Graziani, Montanari suc- 
ceeds in explaining all the general phenomena of 
value, though without thoroughly nnderstamliug 
the intricate and difficult subject — the value of 
money. 

Dreve trattato dd mlore ddU mmiete in Mti gli 
siaii, 1680 . — La zecca in considia di stato, trattato 
’mercantile, etc. 1687. Republished by Custodi in 
his collection of Italian classical economists, under 
the title of DelU monete, trattaJto mercantile. 

[Oossa, Introduction to the Study of PoUtical 
Economy, London, 1893. — ^Bianchiui, DelU scuTim 
dd hen’d'oeresodale, Palermo, 1846, p. 170. — Gra- 
ziani, Le idee economiche degli economidi emiliani 
e romagnoli, Modena, 1893, pp. 45-48.] u. R. 

MONTAZGO, called camerage in Aragon, 
a toll levied by Spanish kings on migrating 
flocks of cattle at cei’taxn passes in the moun- 
tains. It was suppressed in 1758. 

[Oanga Argffellesj, Diccio’nario de Ilamnda 
(London, 1826). See also Mesta.] e. ca. 

MONTCHR^lTIEN, Antoyne he (c. 1576- 
1621), a Huguenot, a second-rate poet, and a 
hard- ware manufacturer, dedicated in 1615 to 
the king (Louis XIII.), and the queon-mother, 
his Traicti de VCPcommie PoUtiq;m. This seems 
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to tliG first work over iHSued uiulcr that 
title ; and the use of the phrase is undoubte<ily 
significant But there is absolutely no ground 
foe *1110 assertion, maintained by some cnihusi- 
astio French writers, and notably by his latest 
editor, M. Funck-Brentaiio, that MontohriHion 
was the creator of political eeononiy, or ovcui 
that he was in any way a considerable econ- 
omist There is hardly a single argument or 
proposal in the book that is not borrowed from 
earlier writers ; the passages which liavo been 
most praised for the trade policy they advocate 
are taken a^jiiost verbatim from Bodin'. The 
book is really nothing but a tliiek mercantilist 
pamphlet ; its style is grandiloipient and long' 
winded, and full of rejieiitions ; and it is only 
valuable for the miscellaneous infonnaiion it 
gives us to contemporary conditions of industry 
and trade in France. 

The f)aicU has been edited with a long intro- 
diietion by M. Punck- Hrentaiio (Paris, 1889) ; 
and its unoriginal character dciuonstrated in the 
Eiig, IlH, vi. (1891), 770. w. J. a. 

MONTESQUIEU, Charles de Secohdat 
Baron de la BrIsde et dr Montesquieu 
(U589-1755), born and died at La Br^de near 
Bordeaux. One of the ablest thinkers of the 
18th century, ho may he considered rather a 
student of political science than of political 
economy alone, a science which in his time 
scarcely existed, at least not os a distinct 
liraneh of study, following on somo works in 
which he asserted more than he could proves, 
Montcsipiim wrote in 1721 his7/r//ms’ J*ers(mri>, 
which fora time wore all the fashion, ainl seven 
years later (1728) oixmetl to him the d(»or.s of 
the French aauie.my. This hook, keim and 
witty criticism as it was of the men of hts time, 
would not, however, have secured to the author 
tlmt widening renown which his name \m 
attained. 

The works which have immortalised the name 
of Montesquieu are the two following : the first, 
critical and historical, is entitled ConskUratmis 
sw ks catms ds h grandeur dee Romains et de 
Uwt dicadence, 1784 ; the link it possesses with 
economic science is through politics, as in the 
passage, “It is not fortune (in our time we should 
say chance) which rules the world. . , . Then* 
are general causes —moral or physical — wliich 
operate in each kingdom, which raise, preserve, or 
ruin it ; every acoidentel occurrence is subordinate 
to tliese causes ; and if the chance of a battle, that 
is to say a particular cause, ruins a state, this takcH 
place because there was a general cause which led 
to the deHtruction of the state by a single battle. 

In short the principal force induces all. particular 
MCidents," ch. xviiL Again, the universality of 
immaterial laws is asserted thus : “ As men at all 
times have had the same passions, though the 
occasions which produce great changes are tliflercnt, 
the causes are always the same'* (ch. i.). 

The second book, De dee LoU, 1748, on 

a much larger scale than the first, was written 
throughout iu the same exact and concise style 


aofi 

I peculiar to the author, and hag been under pro- 
parutiou for some time (172S-1748), the latter 
year being the time tif its appearance. The 
re})Utation of this nuislerpieco has increased with 
time ; hut it was warmly welcomed even on its 
first nppttarance. 

Matiaiue du Dell'aiid said with a sneer, that it 
was **de IVsprit sur Ics Inis.'* \h)Uaire appreciated 
it more highly when lu^ wrote “the huimin race had 
lost its title-deeds ; hi. de Montesquieu has found 
them and returned them.” 'fhe fact is, that 
though the work may have, grown antiquated 
both in form and through the mlvance made iu 
moral and political seiencti during a <*fntnry ami 
a half, it attaims in many passage-s a marvellous 
elevation, which excites first astmiishment and 
then admiration. I’lie remarks on the intimauH', ot 
(dimate on national character and economic condi- 
tion, bks. xiv.-xvi., are among Montesquhuds 
mo.st characteriatic points. Some pa8.$age8 on 
economic questions may bo solectwi, in which the 
author is indisputably in advance of his age. films 
in bk. XX. ch. ii. “film natural result of commerce 
is pea«‘.e. Two nations trading with each other 
make themselves reciprocally depcinlent. if it 
is to the interest of one to buy, it is to the interest 
of the other to soil, and all nuions are founded on 
mutual upcessitios.” Bk. xx. ch. ix., “it is com- 
merce which sets the right value on commodities, 
and which establishes true relations between them." 
In the countries in which loans of money at 
interest are not regarded favourably by the law, 
“the lender takes on himself the risk of breaking 
the law,” and “the rate of interest iucrenHcs in 
proportion to the risk of tin* loan notbciiif,! paid." 
“■Oontinence is naturally linked with the expansion 
of the vaee,” bk. x.xiii. ch. li., written a eiuitury 
liclun* Malthus, be appeuivs io nniicipali* some of 
ihal vriler's eoucluhions. Moutestiuieu was iu 
f.ivnui' of direct taxation of infiividnnls, nol u 
luxation in j.vnporiion to tin, ir wealth, Itut a taxa- 
tion in propmiion to the surplus remaining after 
the satisfact ion of their onlinary wants. In short, 
he proposed to divide the citizens, im at Athens, 
into classes, according to the condition of tim 
individuals. No lioubt there were economic suit- 
jects on wlilcb he too readily adopted the mktEkw 
)f his time. He supported the sale of ofiices ; he 
inclined to the mercantile system he had no clear 
idea of the economic po.Hition of money, thongli he 
siihi, and rightly, “tliat the use of money by a 
nation was one indication of civilisation/’ bk. xviii. 
ch. XV. He preached also the equalisation of |ir 
Uvidual property, sympathising t(H> mtu-li with the 
spirit of Lycurgus in this. It was tljo infiuence 
t»f this spirit whieli caused him to regard a Imig- 
continued period of national security ns leading to 
c<»rniption and decadence. He would willingly 
have cou8<‘ntod to give up the use of money to 
'ittain the ideal of goverumont rcalisiHi by the 
J esuits in Paraguay. Though he could not free liin s • 
self from some of the economic errors of his time, 
Montesquieu showed (jfton, and on points oJ the 
highest importance, the superiority uf his judgment. 

In these cases be was much in advance of his con- 
.emporaries. It should not be forgotten that his 
book VcigafU dm hie iS|tpeared ten ycar,‘» before 
the faMeau J^mimnitine of Quesnay, and twenty. 
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kt years beforSitlie retornis of Turgot and tlie 
klicatioQ of the IFftartt/i (f Nutmis. This great 
iker domiaated his own age and often antici- 
»*d the ©conomio ideas of the future. 

{See references to Montesquieu in A. Smith, IF. 
iV,, bk. i ch. X., as to etTect of law on rates of 
erest ; hk. v. ch. h, as to education and morals 
tong the Greeks. — Hume, Essays^ No. XI,, 
“Populousness of Ancient Nations,” and in 
to T.] A. 0. f. 

MONTHLY ASSESSMENTS were a tax 
■st levied by tbe long parliament during the 
?il war, continued throughout the common- 
ealth, and occasionally used under Charles 11. 
ad ‘Willmm HI. They were an improvement 
pon the old Subsidies, being more evenly 
ssessed rather than more productive. A sum, 
lased upon the highest produce of a subsidy, 
vas fixed, and proportionately assessed npon 
)oth real and personal property by local 
iommissioners for each county ; it was levied 
upon occupiers, to he by them deducted from 
their rent. Church lands and goods were 
included, and it was the establishment of this 
as permanent which occasioned the cession by 
the clergy in convocation of their taxing powers 
in return for the right of voting at parliament- 
ary elections. The tax varied from £35,000 
to £120,000 a month, and was generally levied 
for three or more months in succession, a pro- 
portionate sum being also sometimes obtained 
from Scotland and Ireland. After 1690-91, the 
year of the highest sum ever raised by this tax, 
monthly assessments gave way to a new form 
of property-tax. 

[DowelPs EisL of Taxation^ vols. ii. iil—For 
details of assessment in 1660 see Sinclair, Public 
P&vmue, i. 304:, note.] e. a. p. 

MQNTHS, Eourths of. In any analysis of 
the returns of the Clearing House, reference 
is frequently made to the “Fourths of the 
Month.” The origin of this is found in the 
fact that a custom exists in many branches of 
trade to date the hills drawn on their debtors on 
the first day of the month. These bills become, 
according to the English mercantile law, by the 
operation of the Days of Grace (q.v.), payable 
on the fourth of the month in which they fall 
due. Hence a larger number of purely com- 
mercial transactions, as a rule, pass through 
the Clearing House on the fourth of the month 
than on any other day, and the amount of the 
returns is regarded as a proof of activity or 
slackness in trade. This observation refers, 
as stated, to the “purely commercial transac- 
tions ” ; those on stock exchange account days, 
and consol settling days, largely exceed the 
“fourths of the months,” but it is only the 
latter which are under notice here. 

The table which follows shows the amounts 
paid on the “ fourths of the month,” since the 
commencement of the publication of the clearing 
house returns in 1868,* to the present time. 
The totals of the annual clearings are likewise 


added, and columns of proportional ligyrea* 
By these the jtrogress of the transactions uf th© 
“fourths of the nionUi,” relatively to the total 
transactions can be easily traec<l. It 
observed by comparing ooluinn three with 
columns four and six, that the amount ol 
business done on the “ fourths of the month ” 
has not kept its own relatively to the total 
transactions. This corresjmnds to the known 
fact that fewer bills of exchange are now drawn 
in proportion to business done than used 
formerly to be the case. At the same time the 
“fourths of the month” are stilUimportant, 
and the amount of business done on tho.se* days 
is carefully watched and noted by those eiigageti 
in business. 

Lnntlon Clearing Ilonse Behcrnii, ISlivS-lPll. 
Ainoinits on the 4tl\s of the Month and the total 
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MONTS DE PH^ITE. Hirly in their history 
several small Italian states exacted from their 
citizens forced loans, on which interest was pakl ; 
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the of money thus raised formed what was 
ttdiwi a fiwih% or licap. The name of mo^Urs 
pitiaih is derived from this ; the second word 
dist?filgiiiahea these from the earlier founded 
moniiscoactif and ia given to the chaidtable funds 
for granting loans on the security of jiawiK'd 
articles, which were established in Italy toa-ards 
the middle of the 16th century (Orvieto, l-l()3, 
Perugia, with papal authority, 1467, Viterbo, 
147 2, etc. ). The Franciscans were their w’arinest 
advocates, and various spiritual and temporal 
privileges were granted to the contributors to 
this pious p^’poao ; but as they proved made- 
(pjatc to attract the necessary funds, several 
montn began to accept deposits at a moderate 
rate of interest. This, and the levying a 
sinall percentage to cover working expenses, 
gave rise to a fierce controversy between the 
Franciscans on the one side and the Dominicans 
on the other, the latter maintaining that the 
system was based on usury (see CiVtsON Law). 
However, in 1615, the Latoran council and the 
pope, Leo X., sanctioned the right to levy a 
moderate interest, provided the object wore not 
to roiilise a private gain. Thenceforward the 
Italian mmiU dl^fidiXy mostly under ecclesiastical 
management, enjoyed the steady protection of 
the pope.s, though some of them, especially the 
moM ill Homo, Msumed much of the character 
of a hunk, and became owners of considerable 
property. 

In Spain, notwithstanding the national relig- 
i vUH devotion, and the rapitl success of these in- 
Ktitutioms in the Spanish Xethcrlaiid.s, tlie first 
7nmiif (k pmiad was not founded till the he- 
ginning of the ISth century under Philip Y., 
tie first king of the Bourbon dynasty. They 
now exist under government supervision in the 
most important towns. The mmitm d& piedad 
are to be distinguished from the numerous 
wonto jwos, which like the mmdes ymnaiici in 
Italy, supplied corn, wine, and agricultural 
prmiuee generally, to tlie population during 
periods of scarcity or at seed-time. 

North of the Aljis, the monts de pUU found 
at tlieir first introduction a congenial soil in 
the Netherlands, where the pawning business 
had until then been monopolised by Italian 
money dealers, whose authori.sed rate of interest 
varbei from 20 to 65 per cent, and who, in the 
popular Flemish language, have loft their name 
{Lmnhmrd) to the mmts da although a 
designation literally translated from the French 
{Ikfy VLm Bannlu'Hiijhdd) has taken its place 
in modern times. They were first introduced 
In 1618 by Wenceslas Cmbergor under archduke 
Albert, and soon were in operation in all the 
primupal towns. Placed under the control of 
a general superintendent, they rather combined 
the cliaractcristies of hanking and of charitable 
CHtablishments, lending at from 15 to 18 per 
cent. In modern Jk'Igium the managing ollicens 
are ap|K>mted by the communal authoritie.s, ami 


the fniids supplied primarily byafche Bnrcmtx de 
lUf'ufaismm (poor boards), secondarily by the 
municipality itself. 

In Gerniaiiy, the civic authorities had, from 
the commencement of the 14th century, estab- 
lished banks on their own account in some of 
the imperial towns, I’rankfiirt 1402, Nuremberg 
1608 ; these banks cleared the way for the 
adoption of Pfandkihim' on the Italian model. 
The tiust of these was founded in 1591 at 
Augsburg and still exists. This example was 
soon followed in Nuremberg, Ulni, and later in 
Hamburg (1650). A great number of these 
establishments,^ often of a municipal, sometimes 
of a private character, were started during the 
ISth century. Owing to the federal con- 
stitution of the German empire and the legisla- 
tive powers of the individual states, state, 
municipal, and private Zdh and Jyandkdnser 
co-exist at the present day ; the Berlin Leililiaus^ 
for instance, is a royal institution. The ruling 
principle may bo stated thus ; private Pfand- 
hdteser must he licensed, and are submitted to 
control by the local authorities, but the licence 
cannot bo withhold on other grounds than per- 
sonal unworthiness, or the absence of the need 
for such an establishment. The authorities of 
each state may require its foundation, wherever 
the want is felt. Generally speaking, the 
same system of licensing prevails in Austria. 

In h’rance, notwithstanding some ineffectual 
attempts under Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 
it was long before the Monts d& PUtd were- 
naturalised. After 1677 one was installed in 
Avignon, which city was papal territory until 
the French Eevolution. In 1777 a royal patent 
was granted to the managers of the hospitals to 
•set up a house for loans on movable pledges in 
Paris ; they lent at 10 per centyicr annum, and 
from 1777 to 1789 the yearly totals of their 
loans amounted on an average to about 8,000,000 
sterling. The National Assembly decreed the 
liberty of the profession, and during the troubled 
period of the first republic the most frightful 
abuses ensued. In 1 7 9 7 the Directory appointed 
five (tdministmtmrs of respectability to re-open 
the Mmt d& PUU, which had been closed in 
1796, and to start it anew with their own 
capital, amounting to £20,000, The mte of S 
per cent per month at which they advanced 
money was gratefully hailed by crowds of needy 
borrowers. Through the coniklence they inspired, 
the adinimMt'atmrs wore able to raise money 
on lenient terms, and gradually to bring down 
the rate of interest on their own loans to 12 
per cent per annum. In 1804 Napoleon paid 
off their shares, and the Paris Mord de Piiti 
hocamo a public institution enjoying a mono- 
poly for this kind of transactions. Until 1840 
twenty -four cmimmionnaires acted as inter- 
mediate agents between the population of distant 
(|uarters and the Mont Ue JWU itself, hut they 
w’ere then 8uppres.sed, and branch establish ment^ 
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organised in tlpeir place. Similar institutions 
are now to be found in all the chief towns of 
France ; under a law of 1851, they must be 
authorised by the municipal council and managed 
by a paid director assisted by a board, whose 
unpaid members are appoint^ by the prefect 
amd presided over by the Mair^. The surplus of 
receipts over expenses, after a- proper deduction 
for forming the necessaay capital, must be paid 
over to hospitals or other charitable institutions, 
according to the decision of the prefect. The 
M(mis d& PUt4 are entitled to accept donations 
and legacies. 

The contracting a loan is authenticated by a 
document called remumissariM ; the value of the 
article pledged is ascertained under the joint 
responsibility of oflfieial commissm'es prismrs ; 
and as reconnaissarLces are transferable, this 
way of proceeding has given rise to a rather 
unpleasant traffic based on the lowness of the 
estimates (see the ^Jconomiste Frangais, Angust 
1890, p. 133). At the end of the stipulated 
term, generally one year, the articles must be 
redeemed or the engagement renewed ; if these 
formalities are not gone through, they are sold 
by public auction, the borrowers having three 
years to claim the eventual surplus resulting 
from the sale. Any borrower may rec[mre the 
sale of the articles he has deposited at the end 
of three months. The Paris MoTit de JPUU, 
whose operations exceed those of the forty-one 
provincial Monts de, FUU (say about £1,400,000 
a^inst £1,000,000 a year), grants advances, 
since the begmningof 1894, on securities such as 
shares, dehentures, national stock, etc. It accepts 
deposits at horn 2 to 3 per cent, and charges 
7 per cent (commission included) on its loans. 

Many objections have been made to Monts de 
PiUi. It has been said that they put on the same 
footing the spendthrift, the prostitute, and the 
deserving head of a family, and that they deprive the 
borrower of the use of the pawned articles, whilst 
the owner of a mortgaged property can earn the 
monies required for payment of mterest and repay- 
ment of principal. Still it cannot be doubted that 
there is a great deal of truth in Turgot’s opinion (in 
his M^oin sur les Frits d’ Argent), that “ the poor 
man is happy to find the assistance he wants with- 
out being exposed to any other risk than the loss of 
his pledge.” (See Can-oit Law j Pawnbrokustg.) 

[Endemann, Studien in der Foriianisch kanom- 
stischen WirthscJmfts- und Rechts-Leh/re, pp. 460- 
471, Berlin, 1874, 1883. — Iglesias, Beneficencia 
en Msjoana, pp. 399-403. — De Decker, Les Monts 
de PUU en Belgique, Brussels, 1844. — Blaize, Les 
Monts de Piiti, Paris, 1866. — ^Neumann, Gesch. 
des Wuchers in Leutschlmd, Por the Eranciscan 
activity on hehalf of Montes Pietatis see Father de 
Besse, Bernardin de Feltre et son ceuvre (vol. ii. ), 
1902, and Father Holzapfel, JDie Anf&nge d&r 
Montes Pidatis (1462-1515), Munich, 1903. Also 
Jannet, Le cridit populuwe et les lanques en 
Italie du 15^ au IS^ siecle,Ji885. — E. Duval, M<mud 
•de Ligislcdion des Monts de Piiti, Coulonuniers, 
1886 ; and Le Mont de PiiU de Pans, Imprimerie 


Nationale, 1881.— Van Laer, Les Monts de PiM en 
Frame, Lille, 18'95.] e. ca. 

MONTYON, Antoine Eobert Atjget, Baron 
de (1733-1820), was born and died in Mis. 
Montyon was known cMefly by the establishment 
of his ‘.‘prix de vertu,” and also by the 
Montyon prix de Staiistique founded in his 
honour, and won, among others, by Le Play. 

He left two works, stUl often read, though th-ey 
contain much rubbish mixed only with a little 
that is good. These are : Qudle injluencs ont les 
diverses espkes d^impdts sur la moraliti, VaetiviU, 
et Vindustnie des peuples, 8vo, 1§P8, reprinted 
in 1848 in. Guillaumin’s collection {Milanges 
d'iconomie politique, t. ii.), and ParticulariUs et 
observations su/r les ministres des finances de France 
les plus ciUbres de 1690 d 1791, 1812, 8vo. In 
the first of these works, Montyon writes rather as 
a philanthropist than an economist or a financier. 
He desired that taxation should inculcate morality, 
should favour marriage, be heavy on those who 
remained single, and hinder luxury. In the second, 
he extolled Neokeb, and declares that Turgot 
had done nothing important for the prosperity of 
France. He showed his firmness of character when 
he chose rather to forfeit his position as commis- 
sioner than to acquiesce in the violation of the 
irremovability of the magistrates committed in 
1771, by the chancellor N. de Maupeou, the 
proteg4 of Du Barry. a. o. f. 

MOHYPENNY, David, author of a work 
on the Foot Laws, ‘‘ a work of considerable 
autborify,” M'Qullooh (L?;^. of Poh Boon., p. 
298). 

He wrote: The claims of the EstoiJbUshed 
Church of Scotland on the country in the 
present Crisis. . . . 2nd ed., Edinburgh, 
(1838 ?), 8vo. — Proposed Alterations of the Scottish 
Poor Laws . . . considered and commented on. 
Edinburgh, 1840, 8vo. — Remarks on the Poor 
Laws and on the Method of Providing .for the 
Poor in Scotland, 1st ed., 1834, 8vo, 2nd ed., 
with additions, 1836, 8vo. a. l. 

MOORE, Adam (fl. 1650) was author of 
Bread for the Poor and Advancement of the 
Fmglish Nation promised by enclosure of the 
Wastes and Common Grounds of England, 
London, 1653, 8vo. Moore lays stress on the 
effect of adjacent commons in engendering idle- 
ness, with its consequence, penury. Commons 
being divided into “uplandish” and ‘^marish,” 
their respective merits as breeding and feeding 
places for horses, cattle, and sheep, and as pro- 
viding fuel, are dealt with. The conclusion is 
that one-fourth part of the commons, when 
improved, will be worth as much as the former 
whole. Assuming that there are two million 
acres of such wastes in England and Wales, 
the enclosure of one-fourth of these will main- 
tarn an additional 750,000 ot population. 
Moore proposes a ‘ ‘ grand committee ” for each 
county .to settle private claims. The poor 
cottagers are to be protected by the portions 
allotted to them being held in free Socage for 
ever, under a small yearly rent. The value of 
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tlieir lioldiiigs would be thus raised from about 
3d. t® £40 or £50 (see Enolosuees). 

[The merits of the tract have been perhaps 
over;fated by McCulloch, Literature of Political 
Ectnomy, but its value as historical evidence is 
undeniable.] H. E. e. 

MOUA. A party to an obligation who fails 
to perform what is due from him when he has 
received notice from the other party demand- 
ing performance, interpellation is, according to 
the terminology of Eoman law, in rnora — 
rwa delitoris. From the time of its oc- 
currence he is bound to put the party who 
makes the^laim in an equally favourable 
position, as if performance had been made 
without any default. So he must pay interest 
from that date, though he may not previously 
have been liable to do so ; and he becomes 
liable for all loss or damage attributable to 
accident, as well as to negligence, where he'holds 
the property of another as bailee. So too, if 
the thing to be delivered falls in value after 
mora has set in, he must pay the highest 
value the thing has reached since that occur- 
rence, unless he can prove that the party to 
whom he should have made delivery of the 
thing would not have disposed of it. 

In some cases actual notice of the claim is 
not necessary to constitute mora, as when a 
future time of payment is fixed by the contract, 
according to the maxim. Dies interpellat pn'o 
homine, A party who is entitled to perform- 
ance may be in mora — mora creditoris — on his 
side. This happens if he refuses to accept 
performance, when performance is duly tendered 
to Mm. The effect of this is, not to discharge 
the obligation, but to make him liable for all 
loss to the other party, which is a consequence 
of his not having accepted performance. 

E. A. W. 

MOEAL EESTEAIKT. See Malthxts. 

MOEALITY, Systems oe, in Eelation to 
Eolitioal Economy. The relation of morals 
to economics is often misunderstood. Political 
economy is, properly speaking, a science rather 
than an art. It aims in the first instance at 
the explanation of a certain class of facts, the 
facts, namely, of the production and distoibu- 
tion of wealth. The special knowledge of 
economic facts possessed by the economist may 
enable him to give valuable advice on economic 
questions, but this, strictly speaking, is not 
his business. His business is to explain, not 
to exhort. It is therefore beside the mark to 
speak of economists, as such, preaching a low 
morality or rejecting morality altogether. 
There is, however, a real relation between 
economics and moral science. For the facts 
with which political economy is concerned 
are in great measure facts of human conduct, 
and all human conduct is included in the 
field of moral inquiry. Hence a twofold con- 
nection between morals and economics. For 


in the first place the economist cannot explain 
the action of human beings mth reference to 
wealth, unless he has a theory of human 
nature, and a theory of human nature must 
include a theory of morals. The theory of 
morals of an economist need not be original 
or peculiar ; it may not even be very clearly 
conceived ; but a theory of morals he must 
have. The economist’s theory of human 
nature and of morals will affect his account 
of the motives which unfit men for exertion, 
of the uses of competition, of the effects of 
the institution of private property, the influ- 
ence of slavery or of personal freedom, of the 
economic bearing of different forms of religious 
belief or political constitution, of the result of 
different occupations on the economic capacity 
of man, of the economic results of the growth 
of population, the subdivision of land, the 
increase of luxury and countless other pheno- 
mena which come within the purview of his 
science. Thus the Greek theory that complete 
leisure is necessary to the perfect life, led 
Abistotle to hold that there must exist a 
class of producers themselves incapable of 
that life, but making it possible for those 
who were more gifted. Aristotle coilcluded 
therefore that the institution of slavery which 
he found in existence wa^ a necessary condition 
of the highest civilisation. The mediejval 
doctrine that it was sinful to take interest 
for money, tended to prevent any exhaustive 
iuquii’y into the nature and uses of capital. 
The modern doctrine that comfort is an aid 
to virtue, and an abundance of means a help 
towards a good life, has led speculative minds 
to devote much more attention to the processes 
of production and distiibution, and to take a 
much more complacent view of lives spent 
chiefly in the acquisition of wealth. How 
differently different minds will interpret the 
same economic facts may he seen by comparing 
Adam Smith with Euskin. To Adam Smith 
happiness, that is the greatest amount of 
pleasure and the least amount of pain, was 
the only rational end of action ; he approved 
of personal freedom and competition as means 
to this end. To him, therefore, modem society 
appears to be in a constant state of improve- 
ment. Euskin does not allow that happiness 
in this sense is the end of action. He main- 
tains that subordination and co-operation are 
the true means of obtaining the highest good. 
He therefore regards as indications of decay 
much that Adam Smith regards as indications 
of improvement. In no science, least of all in 
the sciences which deal with man in society, 
can there be such a* thing as pure passive 
observation. Tbe scientific intellect always 
brings as much as it finds, and unconsciously 
imposes its forms of thought on the object 
wMch it studies. Whj^t we are and whither 
we are going nobody can fuUy tell ; and each 
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.an’s version of human character and destiny 
tinged with tne colour of his own mind. 

The charge of a low morality so often brought 
gainst the classical economists rests partly, no 
oubtj on the misconception of supposing that 
hey approved of everything which they re- 
iorded, but it also rests partly on the fact 
hat they accepted the current moral theories 
)f their time. These theories were varions 
forma of what is known as Hedonism (Gk. 
rjdovri, pleasure). Locee and his successors 
were supposed to have shown that the soul is 
a mere sentient subject. If this be so, good 
must mean pleasure, and evil pain. The 
rational end of actipn must be the greatest 
amount of pleasure with the least amount of 
pain. This moral doctrine took two principal 
forma, one egoistic, the other philanthropic. 
According to the egoistic or Epicurean version 
the individual can seek only his own happiness ; 
according to the philanthropic or* utilitarian 
version he can seek and should seek the happi- 
ness of all. The link between the two theories 
is supplied through the social instinct, by 
gratifying which man secures at once his 
own happiness and that of his fellows. The 
utilitaHan doctrine, first outlined by Hume, 
and afterwards elaborated by Bentham, seems 
to have been the theory of morals accepted by 
Adam Smith, by Malthus, and by most of 
their immediate disciples, Trench and English. 
But the philosophic and practical shortcomings, 
even of this enlarged hedonism, were severely 
exposed m the philosophical reaction of the 
Idth century. With all its kindliuess and 
common sense the favourite moral theory of 
the older economists appeared defective both 
in depth and in elevation. They were accused 
of explaining social phenomena by the help of 
a low conception of human nature. The charge 
was grossly exaggerated, hut it was not alto- 
gether destitute of foundation. Later econo- 
mists frequently seem to have no definite 
theory of human nature, good or bad. 

In the second place the economist has to 
take account of the various theories of morals 
which have found acceptance in different ages 
and countries. It is true that the mass of 
mankind never formulate a theory of conduct. 
Men act upon instinct, but the instinct implies 
a doctrine, and this doctrine is made explicit 
by the accredited teachers of the day, philo- 
sophers, priests, or men of letters. Did 
apace allow, it would be easy to show how 
different has been the influence upon the 
production and distribution of wealth exercised 
by the classical, the mediseval, and the modern 
ideals of conduct. But the subject would 
require many volumes for its elucidation. The 
position taken by economists with reference to 
morality and systems of morals is to be under- 
stood rather by the»general tenor of their 
writings than by reference to particular passages. 


It is the utilitarian spirit, not &e utilitarian 
dogmas, which so many of the older econflmists 
adopted. 

[The reader may consult, Locke, Essay 
Euinan Und&rstanding . — Hume, Treatise on 
Hwmn Nature. — Bonar, Philosophy and Political 
Economy. — Ashley, Economic Eistory of England, 
bk. ii. — Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations — Sidg- 
wick, Principles of Political Economy, bk. iii. 
chs- vi. and vii. — Marshall, Princ. ofEcon. (3rd ed.) 
bk. i. ch. v.,(5th ed.) bk. i. ch. ii. App. C. — Keynes, 
Scope and Method of Political Econom/y, ch. ii. 
— Euskin, Unto this Last — Wagner, National- 
okonomie. — Mackenzie, Social Philo^phy.'\ F. 0. M. 

MOEATOEY LAW. A moratory law is a law 
passed in times of emergency, postponing for a 
specified time the due date of bills of exchange 
and other obligations. The delay or period of 
grace accorded by the law is sometimes, though 
not perhaps correctly, spoken of as a “mora- 
torium.” During the Eranco-German war of 
1870-71 moratory laws were several times 
passed by the French government. Their 
international effect was discussed at length and 
their validity upheld in the case of Eouquette v. 
Overmann (1876) L.K., 10 Q.B. 626. It is of 
the essence of a moratory law that it should be 
enacted to meet some special political or com- 
mercial emergency. For example the Bank 
Holidays Act 1871, which makes all bills 
maturing on a bank holiday payable on the suc- 
ceeding day, could not properly be described as 
a moratory law, because it is a permanent 
enactment (See also Moea.) m. d. c. 

MORCELLEMEHT. This French term, liter- 
ally “parcelling,” is specially used to express 
the division of land among small peasant pro- 
prietors. Those French writers who believe 
that this division has been pushed to a danger- 
ous extent, also frequently employ the expres- 
sions 4mieUement (reducing into crumbs) or 
“ pulverisation ” (in German Zwergwirthschafi). 

It is applied both to cultivation and to 
ownership of land. In the former sense, much 
naturally depends on the kind of cultivation 
peculiar to the region, as corn or the vine, 
and to the opportunities for the sale of produce 
— as garden cultivation near large towns. 
Leaving for the moment this aspect of the ques- 
tion, and dealing exclusively with' the morcelle- 
merU of ownership, we notice first that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the existing division 
of land in France is entirely due, as is often 
stated, to the operations of the Code GiriV 
(articles 816-842), enacting that the children 
of a deceased landowner are entitled to claim 
shares of his property equal in value and in 
kind. As known by all readers of Arthui 
Young, the number of Peasant Pkopeietoes in 
France was large before the French Eevoeution, 
the principle of the present laws of succession 
being then in force for the property of com- 
moners. In a paper read in 1889 before the 
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fnternationat Institute of Statistics, and pub- 
lished in the JBulleUn du ComiU des Travaux 
Sistorigues et Scwntijlgues of the ministiy of 
public instruction for 1890, pp. 98-116, a 
Pil^neh statistician, M. 0-iniel, computed the 
number of taxed landowners, before the French 
revolution, consequently excluding the privi- 
leged noblesse, at four millions. The fact is that 
the abolition of entails, the confiscation and sale 
by auction of the noMonalised estates, and the 
oxtension of the equal division of successions, 
combined to give a powerful impulse to an 
already existing tendency. 

To ascerfliin the present number of land- 
owners in France, the number of cotes or in- 
dividual “extracts” from the communal rolls 
of direct taxation on real property has first to 
be taken ; then as the same man often owns 
land in different communes, it is calculated 
that the number of cotes is about twice that of 
the number of actual proprietors. M. de Foville, 
the best authority on this subject, estimates the 
number of owners of real property in France 
at the following dates as follows : 

Before the Revolution . . 4 millions. 

About 1825 ,, 

About 1850 7 ,, 

In 1875 . 8 

In 1890 . from 7^ to S 

millions. 

According to the decennial MquSte of 1882, 
out of the total number, 4,835,000 are rural 
landowners, of whom Sj millions personally 
cultivate their own land. 

In the agricultural EnguUe of 1884, a 
classification based on the extent of land in- 
dividually owned was included and carefully 
carried out ; it shows the following proportional 
percentages for very small, small, medium- 
sized, and large properties. 


Land. 

Number 
of CQttS. 

Occupied 

Area. 

Under 2 hectares (5 aci;es) . 

From 2 to 6 hectares (5 to 15 acres) 
From 6 to 60 hectares (15 to 126 
acres) 

From 60 to 200 hectares (125 to 500 
acres) 

Above 200 hectares (600 acres) . 

per cent 
74-09 
16-47 
9*68 

0-74 

0-12 

per cent. 
10*58 
15*26 
88*94 

19*04 

16*23 


The number of 10,426,328 cotes or “extracts” 
covering an area of 5,211,456 hectares or 
13 millions of acres, is given for the very 
small properties under 5 acres. This shows 
that in France small and even diminutive 
peasant proprietorship certainly exists to a 
. considerable extent. Still it is intermingled 
with a far larger proportion, in area, of medium- 
sized and large ownership, and it cannot con- 
sequently be maintained that as a rule the land 
is in a state of “pulverisation.” In fact, the 
majority of these Lilliputian holdings are 
cottages with gardens annexed ; and it will 


not bo foreign to the presenlj^ subject to state 
that a recent official inquiry on house property, 
1887-1890, has shown that out of a total of 
8,914,600 houses and dwellings, 4,969,200 
were wholly and 491,100 partially occupied by 
their owners. There are 36,000 communes in 
all, and it is impossible to find a single house or 
cottage let to a stranger in more than 2000 of 
these. 

The French legal system of inheritance has 
found opponents both among the friends and 
the enemies of small peasant- proprietorship. 
Among the former must bo reckoned Le Play 
and his disciples, who contend that this system 
defeats itself when the herGclitniiieiit is too 
smaE to be conveniently divided, as, in that 
case, the property is olfered for sale and bought 
up by investors with capital or rich neighbours, 
who add their xmrehasos to their own esteitea. 
As a remedy, they propose the introduction of the 
American Homestead and Exemption Laws 
{q. u ). The mere abrogation of the article of the 
which enjoins compulsory division in shares 
of the same hind, would probably be more favour- 
ably accepted by public opinion. Another 
objection, which is directed against the j^etUe 
proprUU itself, maintains that it leads to neo- 
Malthusianism amongst French peasants; the 
petite preprints, however, exists on a large scale 
at the present time in Belgium and in many 
parts of Germany ; both tliese are countries 
where the population is increasing rapidly ; 
consequently rural neo-Malthusianism in France 
cannot, he exclusively or oven mainly ascribed 
to the division of land. Besides, in Franco itself 
the departments, where population is stationary 
or decreasing, are not invariably those whore the 
average size of ownership in land is the smallest. 

In former time, Qijksnay alleged against 
the pefdte propriM that it is compara- 
tively less productive than the larger estates 
owned or farmed by men familiar with the art 
of scientific cultivation, and in possession of 
considerable capital. In France this objection 
is no longer heard much of, as most people 
believe that the greater energy of the small 
freeholder amply compensates any inferiority 
in this respect. This greater energy finds full 
scope for its exertions in several branches of 
culture, as vine-growing and market-gardening, 
to which the soil and climate of France are 
peculiarly congenial, and which accordingly 
have spread and prospered there. Moreover, 
this objection also applies rather to extreme 
division of cultivation than to extreme division 
of ownership, and loses much of its weight in 
practice, because small landowners often farm 
land belonging to other people and make up 
thus a fair-sized occupation. However, it 
cannot be denied that the division of cultivation 
arising from an excessive separation of property 
has in many instances* and for a long time 
caused waste, but, where this was or is the 
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se, tile rem^y is readily available by 
utiial eawhanges, and by wbat lias been 
Red commassaiion or rememlbremenU. Eroin 
360-1890, M. Gorce, a surveyor in Kancy, bas 
lus been empowered by syndicated groups of 
indowners to redistribute their lands and fields, 
nd has carried out this operation in twenty- 
Lve communes of the department of Meurthe 
nd Moselle with such success that the average 
ncrement of value of the land thus redistributed 
aas been valued at 500 francs per hectare, or 
£8 per acre. On the other side of the Rhine, 
and also in Germany and in Austria, a legal 
sanction has been granted to coTnmassation, and 
the decision of a majority made binding for the 
whole local body of landowners ; it is stated 
that tw» millions of separate and widely dis- 
persed hectares, five millions of acres, have thus 
been consolidated into groups of connected areas. 

Last and by no means least important, it is 
generally felt on the continent that the exist- 
ence of a numerous class of very small hut 
independent peasant proprietors is one of the 
safest bulwarks against the disintegrating influ- 
ences at work in large closely-peopled centres. 

[The standard work ou the subject is M. de 
Foville’s Morcdlmsnt, Paris, 1885. The same 
author wrote 'the article ** Morcellement ” in the. 
JfTcmsau J^uticymam d'^lconomie PoUtigw, 1892. 
All French writers on, agriculture from Olmer de 
Serrcs downwards, and the physiocrats and econo- 
mists of the last century, have more or less ex- 
amined the question. Eoscher in his Nat. Oekon- 
omik des Acherhau&s (12th ed. 1888, bk. iL chs. 4 
and 11), concludes in favour of a state of equi- 
librium based on a Judicious mixture of large, 
middling, and small holdings. For the special 
literature see Morel de Vind A Gonsidirations sur 
It Morcdlmjemd, 1826. — Faucher, ^tat et tmdances 
de la petite pTo;prUU en France, 1836. — H. Passy, 
Essai sur la division des Mritages, 1838. — Piogey, 
Du Morodlermnt du Sol en France, 1857. — ^Legoyt, 
J>u MorcdlemeTit de la propriiU en France et en 
Europe, 1865. — ^Bretagne, Etude sur le cadastre 
et Us alarnemmts gki^aux, ITancy, 1870. — Gimel, 
Division de la proprUU dans le department du 
Nord, Lille, 1877. — La Division de la proprUU, 
1883. — M'moire sur la Division de la propriUe 
avant et aprh 1789, 1889. — Lavergne, Economie 
rurale de la France^ See also Welters, Studien 
^ler AgrarzusMnde in Franhreich Us 1790, Leipzig, 
1905.] E. oa. 

MORE, Sir Thomas (c. 1478-1535), was 
bom in Milk Street, Cheapside, in 1478 (See- 
bohm’s Oxford Reformers, Appendix C.), or about 
1480 (0. More’s Life of Sir Thomas More, which 
was published in 1627 according to Lewis and 
Singer, in 1631 according to Hunter). After, 
being educated under Mcholas Holt, and living 
as page in Archbishop Morton’s household, and 
learning Greek as weE as Latin in Oxford — 
probably at Christ Church (0. More), Thomas 
joined Lincoln’s Inn 1496 ; was called to the 
bar, made reader at Furnival’s Inn, and under- 
sheriff of the City of London (1 502-1519). In 


1505 he married Jane Colte, by wAom he had a 
daughter Margaret, afterwards wife of "Wiiliam 
Roper his biographer, and two other daughters 
and one son. As burgess of parliamen"^ he 
defeated Henry Til’s demand for an aid ^n 
the marriage of his daughter (1504), which 
offence cost his father imprisonment and £100 
fine, and drove the offender from the highway 
of his profession into the q^uiet bye-paths 'of 
historical and literary compositions (©.y. Eistoria 
Richardi III . ; Epigrammata, etc.). Under 
Henry Till, he returned to the law, and as 
counsel for the pope beat the king in a case 
of forfeiture which came befofS* the Star 
Chamber; which service the defeated litigant 
rewarded with knighthood, a mastership of 
requests, and a privy couneillorship (Roper’s 
L^e of More, -written about 1557, pub. 1626). 
About 1521 he was made under treasurer, and 
in 1523 speaker. As speaker, he defeated 
Cardinal Wolsey’s tyrannous attempt to compel 
the Commons to discuss in his presence the grant 
of a subsidy (Roper, confirmed by Hall’s 
Chronicle,'^. 656; Brewer’s ofSenry VIII., 
469, misleading) ; yet the king at this time 
was a constant though not over- welcome visitor 
at Chelsea, and Sir Thomas was made chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (1526-32). In 1529 
he was ambassador to Cambray in order to 
• conclude a league between Francis L, Charles T., 
and Henry Till. Henry used at this time to 
urge Sir Thomas to declare against the papal 
dispfflisation whieV legalised his marriage with 
his sister-in-law Queen Katherine, and Sir 
Thomas replied by pointing out authorities 
opposed to the king’s contention {e.g, St. 
Augustine), and by pleading inability to offer 
an. opinion of his own in the matter. On 
25th October, Wolsey having fallen. Sir Thomas 
was made lord chancellor. It was as lord 
chancellor that Sir Thomas had to inform both 
houses of parliament of replies from the uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Bologna, etc., 
declaring the king’s marriage void (Gairdner’s 
Letters and Papers of the Reign of Eenry VIII., 
vol. V. Ho. 171) ; and he discharged this 
irksome task without adding views of his own 
but resigned soon afterwards (16th May 1532), 
and retired on £100 a year. The clergy sub- 
scribed £5000 to reward him for his theo- 
logical polemics (e.g. Responsio ad Luthemm, 
1523), but he would not accept a penny from 
them. Then Ms persecution began, first for 
bribery as lord chancellor, then for complicity 
with Elizabeth Barton, attainted of Mgh treason 
by 25 'Henry Till. c. 12. Both charges 
broke down, the first ludicrously, the second 
ominously, More remarldng ‘ ‘ quod differtur non 
aufertur.” For the king’s “Act of Matrimony 
and Succession” was even then bemg passed 
(26 Henry Till. c. 22), and section ix. of the 
act (confirmed by 26 Heniy Till. c. 2) 
made it misprision of ti*eason not to swear 
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to defend* all the contents of the act and of 
every part of it,” and the act, besides regulating 
the succession, which More offered to swear to 
{English Works, ed. Rastell, 1557, p. 1428), 
declared Henry VIII. ’s marriage with Katherine 
null. Sir Thomas would not swear what he 
did not believe, and we'nt to the Tower (April 
1534), and was deprived of his estates in Nov- 
ember (26 Henry VIII. c. 23), {ArdicBologia,, 
xxvii. ; p. 369, Eroudo,, ii. 242 misleading). 
The same parliament of November 1534 enacted 
that the king should be and have the title of 
Supreme Head of the Church (cap. i.), and that 
it was higli^’eason to contrive to deprive him 
of any of his titles (cap. xiii.). Rich’s perjured 
testimony (which Kroude alone believes) brought 
More within the scope of these two last men- 
tioned enactments. He was tried for high 
treason on this last charge (1st July) and exe- 
cuted (7th July). Stapleton’s Tres Thomoo 
(1589), and perhaps Hall’s Chronicle, represent 
More as an ultramontane protagonist, whereas 
he was an advocate of preemunire (Roper, ed. 
Singer, 1822, p. 66); Mr. Fronde {Eist. of 
England, ii. 395), citing a story of Roper’s 
p. 73) as mistold by C. More (whom he miscalls 
Sir Thomas’s grandson), suggests that More had 
spoken seditiously against Anne Boleyn, a 
suggestion never made at the time. Roper, 
foUowed by Rev. T. B. Bridgett in his Life 
md Writings of More (1891), says that More 
refused “an oath of supremacy” which never 
existed : Lord Campbell {Lines of the Chancellors, 
i. 564), ignoring 25 Henry VIII. c. 22, declares 
that More’s commitment to the Tower was 
illegal. All these statements and suggestions 
are erroneous ; Sir James Mackintosh’s Life of 
More (1881), as supplemented by the actual 
Indictment and Lady More’s Petition (printed 
in 1838 in Archo&ologia, xxvii. 370) contain 
the only true and full account. 

The character of Sir T. More, as drawn by his trusty 
biographer Roper (whom Stapleton and 0. More only 
echo and add to) is a clas.sic picture of a perfect gentle- 
man, His even and Socratio temper was never ruffled. 
The stories about More’s cruelties to Protestants, which 
arose fifty years after his death, and have been lately 
revived by Froude and the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy (1894), may be dismissed as fabulous (Bridgett, 
ch. XIV.). Erasmus was his friend since 1497 (Bp. 14), 
(Froude, Bramius, pp, 48, 111, etc.), and his descrip- 
tion of the Chelsea home, which all the children and 
eleven grandchildren shared, illustrates the domestic 
virtue of Sir Thomas as vividly as Roper’s picture of the 
lord chancellor kneeling before his father the judge in 
the judge’s court, and asking a blessing before going to 
his day’s task. So strong and so gentle, so bright and 
so unworldly, so good a son, and father, and citizen, this 
saintly lawyer, this incorruptible courtier, this humorous 
.ascetic, this Roman Catholic who died for freedom of 
conscience at the hands of those who vaunted themselves 
its champions, strikes our imagination by his singularity 
as much as he touches our hearts by his simplicity. 

More’s only famous book is his Utopia published in 
Latin (1516), and translated into German (1624), Italian 
(1548), French (1550), and lastly by Bobynson into 
English (1651) It begins by arguing, as Lord Campbell 
aays, like Romilly or Mackintosh against indiscriminate 
aeverity in the punishment e.g. of theft when economical 
conditions caused theft. Those economical conditions 
were twofold—(l) the <iuantity of men “having no craft ” 
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as More styles them, and including priests, serving- 
men (our unproductive workers), g^itlemen and noble- 
men, valiant and sturdy beggars, and most women 
(our unproductive consumers). (2) Men were being 
driven into theft by the turning of ploughland into 
sheep-runs and the consequent clearances. He thought 
this second tendency could be checked by penal statutes, 
and that penal statutes were stronger than the economic 
motive which in those days was called avarice ; m this 
he erred in company with Latimer, Hales, and every 
writer of the time except W. Stafford (see Cunningham’s 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 252, 26S) ; the 
first evil he thought would be palliated by a law pre- 
scnbing a maximum of wealth, but only cured by doing 
as in Utopia. Book 2 describes the island of Utopia 
(oi» Toiro? or TOTTos, bad Greek for “Nowhere” or 
“Good Place”) which is communistic. In Utopia all 
produce, except the very learned, who have a licence 
not to produce ; and each producer alternates farm 
industry with some civic industry like building. As 
none are idle none are overworked, the normal working 
day being six hours, not nine hours, as a misprint copied 
from Robynson's 2nd edition of 1556 (where it is cor- 
rected in MS.) into Br. Arber’s, and the Camelot, Kelm- 
scott, and other reprints indicates. Criminals work like 
servi poenm on the degraded but necessary tasks of 
Irillmg animals for food, hunting, and scavengering. 
These are the only slaves m Utopia. Bach has hi*/ task 
to do, and plenty of leisure and pleasure ; and the 
criminal code, which does not apply to beliefs— as “ it is 
no man’s power to believe what he list is short and 
plain, so that criminals are fewer than in European 
commonwealths, which are “nothing but a certain con- 
spiracy of rich men procuring their own commodities 
under the name and title of the commonwealth.” The 
same rulers punish crime and prescribe tasks ; but the 
latter is their main duty,— the former is easily and soon 
done. As Prof. Oliffe Leslie remarks, the economics of 
production always presuppose certain assumptions as 
to the consumer, a truth which was seen more clearly 
in the 16th century than by A. Smith and his successors. 
In More the productive machinery is simplified by 
assuming perfect and unchanging simplicity of taste 
in the consumer. Luxuries do not exist; and only 
implements of iron, which is held in high esteem, and 
earthenware are in common use. The (elected) king 
sets an example of sobriety to his subjects, and unlike 
the pretentious rulers of Bacon’s New Atlmiis—a book 
founded on Ufopto — lives like a common citizen. 
Children are allowed to wear what we miscall “precious 
stones,” but grown-up people spurn these baubles. Gold 
and silver, which are imported m exchange forthe export 
of surplus products, and which for centuries afterwards 
were commonly deemed synonyms for wealth, are used 
in Utopia to fetter criminals or are formed into domestic 
utensils which shall be naraele.ss, or in case of war are 
paid to foreign mercenaries. Tliis is the only use for 
money by dwellers in Utopia ; for, somewhat like Fichre 
in The Closed Commercial State, he makes the members 
of the nations barter with one another, and the nation 
cany on foreign trade by means of money, thus inverting 
the usual modern view. Exchange scarcely occasions 
any difficulty in such a simple state. Each di.strict 
sends up to the capital statistics of supplies, which are 
then distributed by the state so as to malre each district 
equal ; and the district feeds, clothes, and houses its 
members. The capital stores up a reserve of supplies 
sufficient to tide over two years in case of emergency, or 
exports the residue •in return for I.O.U.’s which are 
only realised when some purpose to which gold and 
silver are put in Utopia has to be fulfilled. The means 
of existence are always enough and more than enough 
for the population, whose numbers are kept down. It 
was the tendency in those times to think that numbers 
meant strength (Ingram's History ofPcL Ec., p. 37). But 
in Utopia no town has more than 6000 families, and no 
family has more than sixteen members over thirteen years 
of age, for the families live patriarchally like More. 
Similarly with the farms. An excess over the prescribed 
limits means emigration, and emigration may mean war, 
for this sort of war is lawful. The other details of 
Utopia scarcely belong to political economy— the glass 
windows, the garden to each house (a suggestion expanded 
in Lytton’s Coming liace, Bebel’s Posihon of Women, and 
Moixis’s News from Nowhere into the identification of 
town and country), the priests, who are “ of exceeding 
holiness and therefore fewf” always married, and some- 
times female; the artificially-hatched chickens which 
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run. after the men who hatched them; the absence of 
leagues and lawyersfi the common dining-rooms in’each 
street ; thehouses changed by lotevery ten years and so on, 
somewhat as Etondale tenure. But the central concep- 
tions are economic. He anticipates Sir Wm. Pettst in 
perceiving that wealth is the offspring of labour, and is 
still more modem in identifying it with necessaries, and 
he sees that necessaries imply a composite conception, i.e., 
of what people ought to and do as a fact accept as such. 
Again the organisation of those who produce wealth 
with a view to its production with the least possible 
effort to the producer, and to the avoidance of waste, 
stamps the work as economical in its plan. His task is 
of course made easier by the ideal outline to the hook ; 
and by the assumption that communism will work. 
But it must he borne in mind that the ideal outline is 
filled in with practical details ; he for instance alone 
amongst modern Utopians grapples with the crucial 
question of punishment ; and secondly, unlike his model 
Plato and nis follower Campanella his communism 
is not pursued into family relationships, and those who 
complain, that communism supplies no adequate incen- 
tive to work will find this objection raised by More at 
the end of hook i., and the absence of an answer to 
it adverted to at the end of book li. So far ftom being 
dogmatic, the conclusion of the matter is a note of 
interrogation. He ends and we end all but convinced. 
The book belongs more to literature than to science, 
and uses the actual only to decorate the ideal world. 
Like his life, the first part of his book grows out of 
the problems, and hardly rises above the ideas, of his 
age ; the second part vividly reflects his character and 
takes us back to Plato, but also forward into the 19th 
century. It belongs to every age. 

[J. Bonar, Philosophy and Political Economy (1893), pp. 
62-67j 69, 290. — Die Geschichtc des Soziodismus, edited by 
Bernstein and Kautsky, b. 1, tb. 2, absch, i (vol. L 
pp. 448 €t se?.).— Diodato Lioy, The Philosophy of Bight, 
translated by W. Hastie (1891), vol. i. pp. 262 et seq.—The 
JHaiogites of Plato, translated by B. Jowett, Srd ed. (1892), 
vol. iii. pp. ccxvii. -ccxxxi. — H. Morley ’s reprint of Utopia, 
Bacon’s IT'etn Atlantis, and Oampanella’s City of the S%n, 
etc., entitled Ideal Oommnwealths (1885). — Voyage en 
Jearfe, by Oabet (g.u) (1840), which is an expansion of 
More’s Utopia, but modifies several details, e.g. expulsion 
and not slavery is the penalty of idleness. The Nauvoo 
community formed in Illinois (1849) on the model of 
Cabet’s book, was shifted to the banks of the Nodaway, 
Iowa (1860), and spht into two parts (1879); the only 
prosperous part (Icaria-Speranza in California), con- 
sisted of fifty-two persons, but gradually reintroduced 
private property in 1883-84, and expired soon after. 
The other part was dying in 1883. Still, this is the 
most successful non-religious experiment in commun- 
ism.— Dr. A^ert Shaw, Icaria (1884), pp. 123, 147-— 
Dr. H. Lux, Etienne Cdbet und der Ikarische ComiwwiLis- 
mns (1894), p. 266.— For More’s views on money cp. A. 
Smith, Wealth qf Nations, iv. i., para. 4.] j. n. k. 

MOREAU, CfeAB (1791-1829) : 

French vice-consul in London, the founder of 
the Soci§i§ Jran^ise d& Statistigue Univ&rsMe, 
published numerous statistical works on French 
and English navigation in modern times enu- 
merated in the (old) Dictionnaire <^EcoTiom,ie 
Politigue and in Guerard, Fm-nce Litt&raire, 1834, 
vol Vi. p. 294. E.ca. 

MOREAU DE BEAUMOKT, J. L. (1715- 
1785). 

Successively councillor in the Paris parliament, 
master of requests and Intendant des Finances, 
was author of Mimoires concemant les Tmpositiom 
et Droits en Fwro^e, 4 vols. 4to, 1768-69, 2® 4d., 
avec des Supplements, 5 vols. 4to, 1787. The second 
and third volumes deal with France ; in the preface 
of vol. i. the author expresses the opinion that in 
France uniformity of taxation “could alone put 
an end to the evils which were experienced, but 
that it is easier to see and feel the ills than to 
apply the remedy.” Moreau’s Memires (published 
anonymously) are mainly descriptive and con- 


sidered to be authoritative on the subject as fai 
as France is concerned. ^ 

[The reference to this work in A. Smith’s letter 
to Mr. Sinclair, printed in 'BoiidF&*Catalogue of the 
JMrary of A. Smith (Macmillan, 1894), sheiks 
the writer’s appreciation of it. A. Smith describes 
himself as having “frequent occasion to consult 
the book himself, both in the course of his private 
studies and in the business of his present employ- 
ment (as Commissioner of Customs), and is there- 
fore not very willing to let it go out of Edinburgh.” 
He obtained it “by the particular favour of Mr. 
Turgot, the late Controller- General of the Finances. 
I have heard but of three other copies in Great 
Britain. ... If any accident shoul^happen to 
my book, the loss is perfectly irreparable.” 
There are several quotations from Moreau de 
Beaumont in the WedLth of Nations referring 
principally to taxation in other nations of Europe. 
The use Adam Smith made of the book is a good 
illustration of his method of study and investiga- 
tion, and the pains he took to master every detail 
of Ms subject. See also Stourm, Diet. Eist. des 
Finances, 1895, p. 25, * who complains of the 
undue importance given to secondary matter. 

Cunningham, Mean. Jour,, No. 1, vol. i., 
maintains that A. Smith’s canons of taxation 
were largely derived from Moreau de Beaumont.] 

£. ca. 

MOREAU DE JONNJiS, Alexandee (1778- 
1870), born at Rennes, died at Paris. A 
distinguished statistician, left many works 
important in their time, but now out of date. 
He volunteered as a soldier when fourteen years 
of age, was a prisoner in England from 1809 to 
1815, and after the conclusion of peace devoted 
himself to statistics. 

Thiers, minister of commerce, in 1834 ap- 
pointed Moreau head of his statistical department, 
which through the periodical reports issued by 
him soon became one - of the most important 
branches of the office. He continued this duty 
tiU 1852. Under his direction twelve huge 
quarto volumes were published in 1837 at the 
beginning of the second inquiry, which work, or at 
least the plan of it, may be considered as hia. 
Besides this official collection, and not including 
his labours on physical science, the following 
works of his may be mentioned : — 

Le cmmercc auXIXe siMcle, 2 vols. 8vo, 1827. — 
Statistigue de VFspagne, 8vo, 1834. — Statisiigue 
de la Grande Bretagne et de VIrlande, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1838. — Becherches statistigues sur I’esclavage 
colonial et sur les inoyens de le sup^rimer, 8vo, 
1841. — Merruenis du Statistigue, 8vo, 1st ed. 
1847, 2nd ed. 1876. — Statistigue de V agriculture 
de la France, 8vo, 1848. — Statistigue des peuples 
deVantiguiU, 4 vols. 8vo, 1871. — La France amnt 
ses premi&rshaUtans, 16mo, Statistigue de 

Vindustrie de la France, 16mo, 1876. a. c. f. 

MOREL YINDE, Chables Gilbeet, Yicomte . 
de (1759-1842), a peer of France and member of 
the academy of science and royal society ol 
agriculture, was a frequent writer on economic 
and agricultural subjects. ^ 

Considerations sur le morcdleTmnt de la pro* 
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*priiU territo'Mccle en France, 8vo, 1826. — 8u>t la 
tMorie de la population, 2ii(i ed, 8vo, 1829. 

[A complete list of Ms works will be found under 
bis name in Qu4rard, La France Littirraire au 18^ 
siHe, Paris, 1834.] E. oa. 

MORELLET, Abb^ Andb.^ (1727-1819), 
born at Lyons and died at Paris. Tbougb. an 
economist, be was not a physiocrat, inclining 
rather to the opinions of Gonrnay than to 
those of Quesnay, though always respectful to 
the latf er. 

He was by conviction a persistent partisan of 
freedom in economic matters, though he wrote 
no dogniati^ork, but was constantly engaged 
in polemic? Stacking monopolies and privileges 
with arguments derived from practice. Hard- 
sMps marked his youth. His father, a stationer 
in a small way, treated him with severity. 
There were thirteen brothers and sisters in the 
family. He early left his home and joined the 
Jesuits, from whom he received his first educa- 
tion. Persevering work and a bright intellect 
gained him admittance to the Soci4t4 de Sor- 
bonne, a private society endowed for the 
gratuitous reception of the deserving, no pre- 
ference being shown to people of fortune or 
rank. He there became acquainted with many 
who afterwards became famous, the most illus- 
trious of whom was Turgot. Lilte Adam Smith 
he had charge of the education of a young man 
of a wealthy family, to whose care he devoted 
ten years, five being at the College de Plessis. 
He raised both the standing and the numbers 
of that institution through his knowledge of 
the men of mark at that time, including a few 
foreigners, principally Italians. 

Morellet discovered in a library at Rome a book 
on the legal practice of the church, written by an 
inquisitor of the 14th century. He made extracts 
from it, the outcome of which was the Manuel 
des inguidtews, which, in his time (1762), made 
a great stir. Voltaire was delighted with the 
book, and thenceforward held Abb4 Morellet in 
high esteem, and amused himself by calling him 
Abb4 Mords~les, because of his sarcastic and 
incisive style. 

Morellet’s first economic work was Rifikdom 
sur les avantages de la Ubrefodyricaiion d de Vusage 
des toiles peintes en France, 12mo, 1768. The 
object was to secure freedom for the industry 
referred to in the interior of the country. Morellet 
did not go so far as to ask for free import of 
foreign goods. Probably he stopped lest he should 
alienate the Qompagnie des Indes, with whom he 
was not yet prepared to quarrel. In the narrow 
limits of his Memoire he gained a complete success. 
He introduced into France the most important 
work of Beccaeia by a translation still in common 
use. Its appearance two years after the publica- 
tion of the work itself {Dei Delitti e ddle Pene) 
assisted in abolishing torture in France, partially 
in 1780, and completely nine ^jears after. 

Morellet’s great triumph was the suspension of 
the privileges oJWhe Compagnie d^ Indes, on 13th 
August 1769, in consequence, of his Mimoire sur 


la situation actuelle de la Commgnie des Indes, 
Juin 1769. Necker, at that time only a clerk in 
a Swiss bank, took up the defence of the company 
in the form of a reply to Morellet, 

The conflict with privileged commercial com- 
panies recommenced on the renewal of the mono- 
poly of the Indian trade, to the advantage, if 
indeed it can be said to the advantage, of a new 
compaiy in 1785. The impetuous Abbe wrote 
again ii 1787, and re-edited the M&niovres rdatifs 
d la discussion du prwiUge de la Compagnie 
d^ Indes, besides publishing a reply to Abb4 
d’Espagnac, the well-knovTi stock-jobber of tbe 
18th century. 

The same year in which he was drawn into the 
controversy with the Indian company he published 
the Prospectus d’un nouveau dictionnaire du com- 
m&rce, 8vo, a dictionary upon which he worked 
twenty years and then gave up. Peuchet pro- 
fited by his work in his Dictionnaire universel de 
giographie commergante, 5 vols. 4to, 1799-1800 
(years vii.-viii.). 

The translation by Didbeot into French of the 
Dialoghi sul commercio dei grani of Abbe Galiani 
{q.u.), appeared jn 1770. Morellet quickly 
took up bis pen in the cause of freedom in the 
export trade. Unfortunately, error was more 
attractive than the plain truth, and with the 
public the Neapolitan Abb4 had more success than 
his French fellow-economist. Morellet again took 
up arms for the same cause, this time against a 
writer whose celebrity was yet only dawning, 
though he had already crossed swords with him. 
Necker, in La Ugislation et le commerce des grains, 
8vo, 1776, argued against free trade. In an 
analysis of this work published in 8vo, 1776, 
Morellet showed all its weak points from the 
economic side. Again this time the victory was 
against Morellet. 

The Revolution now commenced. It may well 
be believed that the Abbe did not lay dovsm bis 
pen, but with the exception of a refutation of a 
book on, or rather against, property, 1792, by the 
Girondin Brissot, who, anticipating Proudhon by 
half a century, held the opinion that property was 
robbery {la proprUti c'est le wl), the works of 
Morellet at this date were political and literaiy. 
He died at the commencement of the restoration, 
aged ninety-two, not of old age, but by an 
accident. He was still in full possession of his 
mental faculties. Morellet’s translation into French 
of the Wealth of Natiom, though apparently care- 
fully made, was never printed, see John Rae, Life 
of Adam Smith, 1895, p. 359. He mentions in his 
M^/moires that he met Adam Smith in Paris, and 
discussed free trade, banking, etc. with him, and 
that A. Smith spoke French very badly. 

[Lavergne, Les J^conomistes du xviii^ siMe.} 

A. C. f. 

MORELLY. Nothing certain is known cf 
Morelly’s life, except that he was born at 
Vitry-le-Frangois, and was a teacher there. 
His works would have been as little known as 
he was, had it not been fonthe socialists who have 
extolled the communistic opinions they contain. 

The first: Le Prmce,*les dUices du cceur, ou 
Traiti des guaUUs d'un grand roi et systems d’un 
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1761, 2 vols. 12mo, is ' 
ely political,*^ and descrilDes in its different 
3 tlie duties of an absolute monarcb.. 
tie second ; Naufrage des iles Jlottantes ou 
'asilia($e de Filial ; gaohne hiroigue traduit de 
lien^ 1753, 12ino, is a story in wMcb the 
lor declaims on the return to the state^ of 
ire- in opposition to the state of civilisation, 
his next work the author speaks modestly of 
i poem, as new in its subject as in the con- 
iction in which truth is reclothed in all the 
ces of epic poetry.” 

□le third and last is ; L& CoBa de la natv/re ou 
i^tdbU esgorit de ses Zois, de tout temps niglig^, 
^nnu, 1758 and 1760, 12ino. This book, 
ongly attnhuted to Didebot, is written in a 
gmatic form. Property is abolished except in 
6 case of things for personal use. The state 
pplies work and living to all, the first accord- 
g to talents, strength, and age, the second 
cording to needs. Inconsistently, like many 
>mmunists, he is in favour of family life and 
arriage. Pourier has borrowed a great deal from 
[orelly. a. o. t 

MOEGAF, Afgtjsttjs be (1806-1871), born 
t Madura, Madras, was the son of Colonel De 
lorgan and descended on his mother’s side 
pom James Dodson the mathematician. In 
823 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
nd came out as fourth wrangler in 1827. He 
vas the first occupant of the chair of mathe- 
natics at University College, London, and held 
t for more than thirty years. 

In 1838 De Morgan published his Maihe- 
wdicdl Treatise cm the Theory of Po'o'bcd>iUties, 
ind, subsequently, an Fssay on the same 
subject, with especial reference to their Appli- 
cation to Life Contingmcies and Insurance 
Offices. In 1847 appeared his Formal Logic, 
while firom 1841 till shortly before his death 
he was closely occupied with the question of a 
Decimal Coinage f 

He' proposed to make the change a very 
gradual one, by introducing the royal, a tenth 
of a sovereign, our florin, with its half and 

1 De Morgan bestowed a vast amount of unrewarded 
time and trouble on the propaganda of views in favour 
of a reform of the English system of money to a decimal 
system of currency and notation. He laboured inces- 
santly with this view by giving evidence before parlia- 
mentary committees, in lectures to various scientific 
bodies, and in the Decimal Association (vide article 
Decimal System). The particular method he advo- 
cated was the “pound and mil" scheme, retaining 
our pound sterling and subdividing it into 1000 instead 
of, as at present, 960 farthings. De Morgan may bq fairly 
said to have been, taken all round, one of the best appre- 
ciated and esteemed men of his posiidon in the past 
generation. In tuition and in literary matters, his 
versatile aid and almost boundless store of information 
were liberally given. Painstaking and minute research 
was his strong point. He had lost the sight of one eye 
in infancy. The strain upon the remaining eye, involved 
hy his constant industry in accumulating stores of 
knowledge, must have been severe. The writer once 
had occasion, in a letter tq^him, to mention one of the 
Bernoulli family of mathematicians of the last century, 
and spelt the name wrongly, that is with two i’s, 
Bemouilli. ‘ * Oh, ” replied D e Moigan, “you have deeply 
offended me. Pray always'Tkeep in mind the personal 
interest I take in one-eyed philosophers.” r. h. 


quarter, our shilling and sixpence. He then* 
proposed to get the decimal part of this royal 
in. the groat, a coin, worth about 2-|d., the 
tenth, part of which would be approximately 
a farthing. A. L. * 

MORGAH, William (1750-1833), nephew 
of Dr. Price (g.v.), whose works he edited with 
a memoir, occupied, as actuary to the Equitable 
Insurance Society (1775-1830), a leading place 
among the pioneers of life insurance. The aim 
of Morgan’s financial pamphlets was to show 
that the war expenditure had added so enor- 
mously to the national debt that “if the same 
unexampled dissipation of the piiJJjc treasure 
be continued much longer, it must inevitably 
terminate in bankruptcy and ruin.” 

His works include : — The doctrine of annuities 
and asswrames on lines and survivorships stated 
and essplained, London, 1779, 8vo. — A Review of 
Dr. Frieds writings on the subject of the finances 
of this Kingdom, London, 1792, 8vo. — Suppl&m&nt 
to above, London, 1795, 8vo. — Facts respecting 
the expense of the War, 4th ed. London, 1796, 8vo. 
— An appeal to the people of Great Britain on the. 
present farming state of the Public Finances, 3rd 
ed. London, 1797, 8vo. — A comparative view of 

of the late Administration, 3rd ed. London, 1801, 
8vo. — Supplement to above, London, 1803, 8vo. — 
A view of the rise and progress of the BguitabU 
Society, London, 1828, 8vo. 

[For Morgan’s actuarial work consult Walford’s 
Insurants Oyclcpcedia, vol. ii. pp. 596-622, and 
vol. iii. pp. 5-7, for biographical details, Dictionary 
of National Biography, vol. xxxix. p. 40, and 
authorities there given.] . H. B. E. 

MORHOF, Daniel Georg (1639-1691). 

In his Polyhistor (published 1688) Morhof 
deplores that economics, which are nearly con- 
nected with political science, have been left to the 
care of iUiierati and have not undergone a thorough 
scientific investigation, although they are the 
foundation of the well-being of the whole state. 
The means by which domestic wealth is increased 
and preserved ought to he closely examined, for 
“the preservation of economic wealth through a 
clever management is the basis of the entire 
science of economics and chrematistics. ” He 
recommends his readers to consult the books 
written by travellers, and is a great admirer of the 
internal administration of France. 

[Eoscher, Gesoh. d&r Sat. Oek. in Deutschland, 
pp. 328-329.] B.ca. 

MOKPURGO, Emilio (1836-1889), born in 
Padua, an able economic writer. He took part 
in politics, was a deputy, general secretary of 
public instruction, and devoted to practical 
problems in Italian economics, finance, and 
instruction. He also ocenpied himself with 
science and instruction, and filled, with much, 
distinction, for many years, the chair of statistics 
in Padua. Amongst his practical works, his 
Report on the Condition of the Peasants and 
AgricuLtu/re in the Venetian PrefSirwes, made on. 
the occasion of the agi’ariau inquiry, takes a 
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Mgli^lace. TMs work is a model of its kind 
for method, for accuracy, and the ideas 
embodied. 

^orpurgo studied the practical problems of 
finance and the organisation of technical instruc- 
tion in Italy. His scientific activity was chiefly 
applied to statistics, on which subject he has left 
deep traces by his remarkable studies of demo- 
graphic, financial, and moral statistics, and also 
in his historical and theoretical researches. His 
most important work in this branch of study is a 
volume on statistics and moral sciences, in which 
he collects ^d states the principal results of 
modern statiUtical research. We note among 
Morpurgo’s writings; La statistica e le scienze 
morali^ Florence, 1872. — L'istruzione tecnica in 
Italia, Borne, 1874. — La finanza, Rome, 1876. — 
Le condizioni dei contadini e le condizioni ddla 
proprietd e delV economia agraria nel Vemto, 
in the “Atti dell’ Inchiesta Agraria,” vol. iv., 
fasc® 1 and 2, Rome, 1882-83. u.b. 

MORRIS, CoBBYN (d. 1779), writer on fiscal 
subjects, held various posts in the public service 
in Scotland and in England, and was an 
upholder of the mercantile theory. He attracted 
attention by a pamphlet entitled A Letter from 
Ob Bystander to a Member of Parliament, in which 
he examines the economic basis of the crown. 
This letter provoked a sharp controversy in 
print : replies and counter - replies embody 
“much curious discussion and information 
with respect to taxation and the expenditure 
of the public revenue for a lengthened period ” 
(M‘Oxjlloch, Lit. Pol. Econ., p. 328). Morris 
also urged the impolicy of England’s insuring the 
ships of a nation France) with which she 
was at war ; his papers on this subject carefully 
examine the arguments on the other side, and 
hypothetical problems are worked out in detail. 
In his Essay on Insurance, the author candidly 
states that in working out the subject he 
started not from ascertained facts but from 
reflections of his own, and that these last did 
not accord with the views of “ a very ingenious 
and worthy merchant ” to whom he had com- 
municated tl\em. The reader is to expect “ no 
information concerning what are the present cus- 
toms . . . but ... an endeavour to establish 
the just maxims . . . upon a fair open footing 
of reason and equity.” He adds that in work- 
ing out insurance problems he soon found, as 
was not unnatural in a Cambridge man, that 
“ without the aid of some higher calculations,” 
i.e. of mathematics, “all must he left unsettled 
and loose, and bounded by general guesses.” 
Hence his problems are stated and worked quite 
on mathematical lines. In 1751 he published 
some vital statistics concerning London, and 
a little later urged the establishment of a 
national registry-general of the population, and 
of the annual 44 )roportion of births to deaths. 
His statistical work on London was reprinted and 
brought nearly up to date in 1 7 6 9 . The scarcity 


of silv-er coin in England at* that time also 
attracted Morris’s attention, and by working out 
the respective values of existing gold and silver 
coin as bullion, he arrived at fhe conclusion 
that silver was scarce in England because the 
existing proportion of pure gold to pure silver 
was as 1 : whereas in the other chief 

trading countries of Europe it was as 1 ; 14j ; 
and that there was consequently a temptation 
to export silver abroad, the gross profit upon 
100 Ihs. troy weight of gold being some 40^ per 
cent. The remedy, in Morris’s eyes, was to 
alter the English ratio of gold to silver to 
the continental figures. His plan for account- 
keeping on landed estates grew out of his own 
need of something better than his steward’s 
rather haphazard method of checking rents, 
etc. 

The following works seem all to have been 
published in London : 

A Letter from a Bystander to a Member of 
Parliament, wherein is emmined what Necessity 
there is for the Maintenance of a large regular 
Land-force in this Island, etc., London, 1741-42, 
8vo. — An Essay towards illustrating the Science 
of Insurance, wherein it is attempted to fx, by 
precise Calculation, several important Maximsupon 
this Surest, etc., 1747, 8vo,pp. xv. 61. — An Essay 
tovoards deciding the Important Question whether 
it be a National Advantage to Britain to Insure 
the Ships of her Enenvies ; addressed to the Bt. 
Hon, Henry Pelham, 1747, 8vo, pp. 50 ; the 
impolicy and illegality of the practice are clearly 
shown ; 2nd edit. 1758, pp. x. 34. — Observations 
of the Past Growth of the City of London, 
1761, fol. — ^Ditto reprinted, and with statistics to 
the end of 1757, 1759, 4to. — A Letter balancing 
the Causes of the present Scarcity of our Silver 
Coin, and the Means of immediate Remedy, and 
future Prevention of this Pkil, 1757, 8vo, pp. 
20. — A Plan for Arranging and Balancing tlve 
Accounts of Landed Estates, 1769, fol. pp. 39. 

[M'Culloch, Lit. Pol. Mcon., pp. 248, 27*2, 
327. — Bkt Nat. Biog., art. ‘‘Morris, Corbyn.”] 

E. D. 

MORSTADT, Edttabd (1792-1860), professor 
at the university of Heidelberg, lectared on 
economics, finance, and law, and founded, in 
1834, a monthly paper, Her Natiomdbhonom, of 
which he remained the editor until the end of 
the following year. 

Morstadt published a German translation of 
Say’s Cours d\Ec(momie Politique, with an intro- 
duction in which he defines political economy : “ a 
science whose real object must not be to dictate 
oracles to her high priests when sitting under 
their nocturnal lamp, but is to become the confidant 
of princes, the teacher of nations, and the inter- 
preter of universal history.” A supporter of free 
trade and au opponent of restrictive legislation of 
labour, he was very fond of delivering himself of 
curious economic definitions (see under his name, 
Prof. Conrad’s Handw.^ d&r Staatswiss., iv. p. 
1230), and of editing other writers’ works with 
critical ;Qotes ; on the occasion of such an edition 
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of Kluber's JPulMc Law of ike Ommn Confedmt' 
tion, be was moat unmercifally bandied by Robert 
vnn Mohl, Ms colleague and former contributor. 
His own contributions to tbe NaMonalokonom, are 
all very short ; bis analysis of tbe three possible 
courses of action wbicb a government is able to 
follow with regard to population, is given in tbe 
abeady mentioned article of Professor Conrad’s 
ffavidwSrt&TbiLdh. E. ca, 

MORTGAGE (= (fcacZ pUdgo — as distin- 
goisbed from vif gage = living pledge, i,e. a 
pledge taken into tbe creditor’s possession and 
prodneing income wbicb gradually pays off tbe 
debt) is tbe name of a security given by a debtor 
on properly remaining in bis possession — tbe 
hypotbeca of Roman Law — and thus differing 
from a security on property banded over to tbe 
creditor, wbicb is described by tbe name of 
‘'pawn” or “pledge,” tbe $ignus of Roman 
law. In tbe case of a “legal mortgage” tbe 
legal ownership is expressed to be conveyed to 
tbe creditor, on condition that on repayment of 
tbe debt before a certain date, it is to be recon- 
veyed to tbe debtor, but, owing to tbe influence 
of tbe equitable doctrines introduced by tbe 
Court of Chancery, tbe debtor’s right to redeem 
— generally called tbe Equity oe Redemption 
— continues, although tbe date for repayment 
has elapsed and cannot be taken away except 
by an order of tbe court (called a Eoreolosure 
o^er) wbicb is not made absolute for some time. 

* In tbe event of tbe mortgagor not complying 
with tbe conditions of tbe mortgage there are 
other remedies open to tbe mortgagor besides 
foreclosure. He may, unless tbe mortgage deed 
contains any stipulations to the contrary, sell 
tbe property, or have a receiver of tbe rents and 
profits appointed, or he may enter into posses- 
sion, and be may also enforce tbe debtor’s 
personal liability to pay tbe mortgage debt. 

Mortgages of land and bouses occur most 
frequently, but mortgages of debts, reversionary 
interests, life policies, and other “cboses in 
action ” are also very common. Mortgages of 
chattels being deemed bills of sale (see Bill op 
Sale), are void if they are intended to secure 
a debt of less than £30, and must in other 
cases conform to tbe statutory rules as regards 
form and registration. 

An “equitable” mortgage is a transaction 
which in certain events entitles tbe mortgagee 
to the execution of a legal mortgage, and 
practically entitles him to all tbe remedies open 
to a legal mortgagee. There is, however, this 
difference, that a “legal” mortgagee having no 
notice of a prior charge at tbe time of lending 
the money, lias tbe first right on tbe security, 
whilst tbe priorities between “equitable” in- 
cumbrances depend entirely on tbe order in 
which tbe respective advances were made. Tbe 
most common instance of an equitable mortgage 
is a mortgage by “deposit of title deeds ” wbicb 
is deemed to be an agreement on tbe mrt of 


tbe mortgagor to execute a le^l moijtgage 
whenever called upon to do so. 

A “ snbmortgage ” is tbe mortgage of a mort- 
gage debt and of tbe securities relating t<f Ibe 
same; a “contributory” mortgage is a mort- 
gage by several mortgagees, each ‘being entitled 
to an abquot share of tbe mortgage deed. 

[As to Mortgages by Companies, see Deben- 
ture. Coote, on Mortgages, — Asbbnmer, on 
Mortgages,'] E. s. 

MORTGAGE BANKS. Banks and other 
public institutions whose only business it is 
to lend money on mortgage, a^fi^ucb more 
common on tbe continent than in'* England — 
Germany being tbe country in wbicb they have 
attained tbe greatest importance. They may 
be divided into three classes : (1) Mutual asso- 
ciations of landowners {Land^schaft&a, Kredit- 
mreim, etc.); (2) Mortgage institutions ad- 
ministered by government, or provincial oi 
other local antborities {Landes ' Kreditlcasse^i, 
JLr&oinzialhanlceni etc.) ; (3) Ordinary joint- 
stock banks. 

Tbe first landowners’ association was eskblisbed 
in Silesia by Frederick the Great, soon after tbe 
end of tbe seven years* war {1756-1763), wbicb 
caused much distress in that province, Tbe large 
landowners of tbe province were compelled to 
join it, and they were all Jointly and severally 
liable for tbe mortgage bonds {Pfandbrief) issued 
by tbe association. Every member was entitled 
to raise loans on mortgage np to a certain amount, 
tbe borrower receiving mottgage bonds instead of 
money. It was, however, easy to dispose of their 
bonds, as owing to tbe excellent security wbicb 
they gave to tbe holders they soon became 
a favourite investment. 

No profit was to be made on the transactions 
of tbe association, tbe interest on tbe mortgages 
being only slightly higher than the interest on 
the bonds, so as to allow for expenses of manage- 
ment. Tbe supreme control of tbe association 
was exercised by a government commissioner — 
generally by the governor of the province. 

Tbe success of tbe Silesian association soon led 
to tbe formation of other similar ones in other 
Prussian provinces, and, in course of time, associa- 
tions of peasant proprietors were founded in some 
places on analogous principles. There are now- 
nineteen such associations in Prussia, among 
which tbe one for tbe province of Schleswig 
Holstein, founded in 1882, is tbe youngest, and 
there are four in other parts of Germany. Out- 
side of Germany they exist in Austria-Hungary, 
and, in a modified form, in tbe rural parts of tbe 
canton of Zurich {Garantiegenossenschaften). 

(2) Tbe above-mentioned associations are mainly 
adapted for loans to large landowners, whose joint 
credit is sufficient to enable them to issue their 
bonds at a relatively low rate of interest ; tbe 
peasant proprietors’ associations do' not have tbe 
same advantages, and are only available in limited 
areas. For this reason tbe intervention of govern- 
ment and local authorities was "generally felt as 
a necessity, more especially in those parts of 
Germany where it is customary for one son to 
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take over the father’s property, and to pay a 
jmon^iy compensation to his brothers and sisters 
for their share in the estate. The first impulse 
t^ihe institution of state establishments for the 
purpose of granting loans t6 landowners was 
given by the legislation for the compulsory en- 
franchiserhent of land subject to manorial rights, 
which in most parts of Germany, though initiated 
at the beginning of the present century, did not 
become effective till about 1850. In order to 
facilitate the payment of compensation to the 
lords of manors, loans were granted by the state 
governments or provincial governments on the 
security oi^he enfranchised land, and this led to 
the establkraient of a regular system of govern- J 
ment mortgage banks. Such banks exist in many 
parts of Prussia and other parts of Germany, and 
the total amount advanced by them in 1889 
amounted to about 418,000,000 marks (21,000,000 
sterling). Most of the loans granted by these 
institutions are repayable by yearly instalments. 
A curious combination of government and private 
agency exists in Mannheim, where the Rheinische 
By^^othekenlank — an ordinary joint-stock bank, — 
has a separate department for loans on agri- 
cultural property, which by virtue of a convention 
with the government of the grand-duchy of Baden 
must be carried on without profit, and is under 
government supervision. Government banka also 
exist in Austria and Russia. 

lu the United Kingdom advances by public 
authorities on land occur in various manners. 
The advances under the Irish Land Purchase 
Acts and the Irish Land Act 1903 (see Laisu 
Legislation, Irish) are for purposes similar to 
those for which the German state loan institutions 
were originally established ; the public works’ 
loan commissioners are entitled to advance 
money on the security of land for the purpose of 
constructing dwellings for the working classes 
(Housing of Working Classes Act, 1890, § 67), 
and the provisions of the Small Holdings Act, 
1892, under which county councils are empowered 
on the sale of any small holdings to allow part 
of the purchase money to be paid by instalments, 
and in the meantime to be charged on the land, 
also require to be mentioned in this connection. 

Special facilities have been given in continental 
countries as well as in the United Kingdom for 
loans in respect of the improvement and drainage 
of land. In Germany, special banks {Lanides- 
cuUwrrentmhanhm) were instituted either as 
government establishments, as in Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Hesse, or under the provincial authorities. 
Loans granted for these purposes are in most cases 
specially secured and are repayable by fixed 
instalments. 

In England and Scotland advances may be 
made out of public funds with the sanction of 
the hoard of agriculture, and are secured by 
terminable rent- charges by means of which the 
capital is paid off in twenty-twp years. Such 
rent-charges may be created notwithstanding any 
settlements or entails (see the Public Money 
Drainage Act, 1846, and the amending acts). 
Similar powers are given to the commissioners of 
public work^n Ireland by the Landed Property 
Improvement (Ireland) Acts. 


(8) The auihorities and institutions mentioned 
under the two first heads make their advances for 
public purposes and not with any view of profit, 
but there are numerous establishments, partly 
competing with them, and partly supplementing 
them, which are in a position to make advances 
on terms not less advantageous than they, and 
yet are able to pay dividends to their shareholders. 
The first mortgage bank was established in 
Stockholm in 1668, but its example does not 
seem to have been followed at the time ; 1835 
a Caisse hy^otMcaire was formed in Brussels, 
but the first institution formed on the modern 
system (viz. that of a share company issuing 
debentures for an amount corresponding to tbe 
amount of the mortgages held by it) was the 
OreditfoTicwr de France, founded in 1852 xmder 
government supervision. In Germany a number 
of banks on the same system were formed after 
1860 : the Bavarian Mortgage Bank was founded 
in 1834, but did not begin to issue debentures till 
much later. The capital of these hanks at the 
beginning of 1891 amounted to 332 million marks 
(£16| million), and the debentures issued by them 
to over 3000 million (£150 million). Their 3^ 
per cent debentures are generally quoted over 
par. There are also such mortgage banks in 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, and Italy. In 
the latter country a new privileged institution 
was’ founded in 1890 (Mituto itaHano di credito 
fondmrio). The Argentine mortgage banks, and 
more especially the provincial ones, axe but too 
well known in this country. 

In the United Kingdom it had been expected 
that the Mortgage Debenture Act of 1865, and 
the Mortgage Debenture (Amendment) Act of 
1870 (28 & 29 Viet. c. 78 ; 33 & 84 Viet. c. 
20) might assist landowners, and on the other 
hand provide sound investments for capitalists ; 
but the result was very disappointing. The acts 
provide that the securities upon which debentures 
issued under their authority may be founded are 
to belong to certain special descriptions, and are 
to be deposited and registered in the office of land 
registry, and to be accompanied by a statutory 
declaration of a surveyor as to the value of the 
mortgaged properties, and contain other safeguards 
in favour of tbe debenture holders, but, the 
precautions imposed have not proved very effective, 
and the only important company which availed 
itself of the provisions of the acts in question 
was recently compelled to go into liquidation. 

The question as to the economical advantages 
and disadvantages of the various forms of mortgage 
banks cannot well he discussed in general terms, 
as the answer depends on the local circumstances, 
of which there is an infinite variety. The great 
danger of special facilities for mortgaging land 
arises in times of inflation, when they multiply 
the opportunities for reckless gambling ; on the 
other hand it is an advantage that there should 
be special financial institutions for the purpose of 
making advances on real property, as it is clearly 
not within the province of ordinary banks to lock 
up any substantial part of their funds in such 
advances. 

Where there are numerous small holders, the 
intervention of the public authorities is almost a 
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lecessity, as it ^oixld not pay establislmeBts 
sarrying on busmess oa strictly commercial 
principles to lend small sums except on very, 
merous terms. Several proposals for Land Mort- 
gage Banks Lave recently (1912) been made, but 
none have yet been established. 

[As to continental mortgage banks, see Buchen- 
berger, Agrarwesen wid AgroMrpolUiky ii. ST-lOO- 
— Hecht, Die StaaUichm und ^rovimddlen 
Bodenkreditinstitute in Deutschland; and arts. 

“ Landschaften,” and “Hypothekenaktienbanken,” 
in HandMdrt&rljuch der StaatsmssenscTiaften . — 

W. Wolff, People's Banks^ 1896 ; AgricuUwral 
Banks; Co-operative Banking, 1907. — Palgrave, 
arts, in Banker's Magazme ; Banking in Italy,” 
1909 ; “People’s Banks,” “Agricultural Land 
Banks,” “Land Banks ‘in France,” 1910 ; “Banks 
to facilitate the purchase of Land,” 1911 ; — also 
Banks, Populae, in Vol. I,] e. s. 

MORTGAGE BOND. Bonds issued by a 
‘rail-way or other corporation are sometimes 
secured by the mortgage of some particular 
assets or assigned property. American railroad 
companies have floated many mortgage bonds 
on the London market, besides income bonds 
which are practically preference capital, a. e, 
MORTGAGE DEBENTURE. A debenture 
secured by a mortgage of property. The use of 
the word does not, however, in itself give any 
rights to the holder, and may therefore in many 
cases be misleading (see Debentube). e. s. 

MORTGAGEE. A creditor secured by a 
Mortgage {g.v.) of property. b. s. 

MORTGAGES, Registration of. The 
compulsory registration of mortgages in a 
public register is much more universal than 
the registration of land or deeds affecting 
land generally (as to which see Land Registra- 
tion). Thus in many places mortgages 
of land are not effective unless registered, 
although there is no similar requirement 
as regards transfers of property (e.g. the 
Argentine Republic). The reason for this is 
that the publicity of mortgages is desirable to 
avoid disputes as to title, and to prevent people 
obtaining credit by the apparent ownership of 
property not really available for their general 
creditors. As in England mortgages may be 
effected of movable property as -well as of land, 
a safeguard was required for the former, and 
this explains the reason of the statutes requiring 
the registration of a Bill of Sale (q.v.), which, 
however, exclude the bills of sale of limited 
companies. A mortgage granted by a company 
is void against the liquidator and any creditor of 
the company, unless registered in the prescribed 
manner(Compames Act 1900, § 14). Amortgage 
of land registered under the Land Transfer Acts 
1875 and 1897 is ineffectual unless protected 
by the registration of a charge, or of a caution or 
restriction, or by the deposit ofthe land certificate. 

[Morris, A Summary of the Law of Land and 
Mortgage Begistralion, 1^95.— Report^ on the 
systems of registration of title in Germany and 


Austro-Hungary, 1896 (c. 8139) j and 1897 
(c. 8319). — Jennings and Kindersley, £md 
Registration umder the Land Transfer Acts 
1875 and 1897 (1*904.)] E. sr*, 

MORTGAGOR. A debtor who charges 
property by way of Mortgage { q . r ,). e. s. 

MORTIMER, Thomas (1780-1810), a volum- 
inous author and compiler, the merits of 
whose work cannot quite be taken at his own 
valuation, was appointed in 1762 English vice- 
consul to the Austrian Netherlands. In 1765 
he translated Neoker’s work On the Adminis- 
tration of the fmamm of France, ^ols., 8vo, 
Mortimer’s most important work, fh? ElemenU 
of Gommerce, Politics, and Fmanoe, 4 to, in three 
treatises on these important subjects, designed 
as a supplement to the education of British 
youth after they quit the public universities 
or private academies, appeared in 1772. On 
the Balance of Trade { q . n ) Mortimer claims 
to have originated the theory that it depends 
on the amount of the total commerce carried 
on to all quarters of the world. The portion 
on finance, while strenuously combating “idle 
notions of refunding the capital ” of the national 
debt, contains some acute criticism of Dr. 
Price’s views on a Sinking Fund (g.v.). In 
an advertisement, prefixed to a reprint of the 
book in 1780, Mortimer roundly accused Adam 
Smith of having plagiarised from him, and 
claims that the Elements had helped to put a 
stop to fictitious insurances at Lloyds, and had 
suggested to Lord North the taxing of certain 
luxuries, and to Lord Beauchamp his bill for 
the prevention of arrests for debt for sums 
under i£10. The Eleimnts exhausted Mortimer’s 
attempts at original work ; for the rest of his 
life he was busy with work for the booksellers. 
In his old age he complained to Isaac Disraeli 
of the hardships of his position. 

Among Mortimer’s other works were : Every 
vmn his own Broker, or a Guide to Exchange 
Alley, London, 1761, 12mo, ISth ed., 1801 . — The 
Universal Director, London, 1763, 8vo. — Diction- 
ary of Trade and Coonm&rce, 2 vols., London, 
1766, 4to . — Students Pocket Dictiomry, London, 
1777, 12mo . — General Commercial Dictionary, 
London, 1810, 8vo . — A Grammar illustrating the 
Principles of Trade and Gommerce, London, 1810, 
12mo . — Nefarious practice of Stock-johhing un- 
veiled, London, 1810, 8vo. 

{European Magazine, vol. xxxv . — DicUonoury of 
National Biography, vol. xxxix. — M'Culloch’s 
Literature of Pol. Economy, pp. 62, 53.] h. b. E. 

MORTMAIN. Under the feudal system 
the lord who had a corporation for tenant was 
under considerable disadvantages. His tenant 
could not die, could not marry, be a minor, or 
commit a felony : thus a great part of the lord’s 
profits were taken away. In addition to this, the 
great religions corporations, such templars, 

held royal charters granting them further im- 
munities. The matter was made worse by a 
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l^raotice wiircli grew up during the 12th century: 
a tenant would alienate his land to a monastery 
and he received hack as a tenant of the monas- 
thus depriving his original feudal lord of 
his right^. This last process was declared 
illegal hy the great charter of 1217. A clause 
of the abortive provisions of Westminster, 
A.D. 1259, which was re-enacted in the statute 
De Viris Religiosis, generally known as the 
Statute of Mortmain, in 1279, made all aliena- 
tions to the church illegal, whether made in 
PiiAifKAnMOiGiT or otherwise, without the lord’s 
consent, ^cording to later statutes an inquisi- 
tion, ad damnum, had to be held, and it 
was only after this inquisition had shown that 
neither the king nor any one else would suffer 
loss thereby, that an alienation to the chui'ch 
was allowed. Apparently it was not till near the 
end of the 14t'h century that it was discovered 
that any corporation was as bad a tenant as the 
church ; for it was not till the statute of 16 
Richard II., a.d. 1891, that alienation to any 
corporate body was subjected to the same laws 
as -alienation to the church. 

[Statutes of the JReal'm. — Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law, Cambridge, 1896.] 

A. E. S. 

MORTON’S FORK.^ This was a dilemma 
devised by Bishop Morton, chancellor under 
Henry VII., afterwards cardinal and archbishop 
of Canterbury, to swell the contributions to a 
Benevolence (see Benevolences), levied for a 
proposed war with France (1491). A clause 
was inserted in the instructions to the com- 
missioners : “ That if they met with any that 
were sparing, they should tell them that they 
must needs have, because they laid up ; and if 
they were spenders, they must needs have, 
because it was seen in their port and manner 
of living.” 

[Bacon, JListoryof the Meign of King Henry VIL 
{ed. Lumby), p. 93.] b. l. 

MOS (custom). “Jus quod moribus consti- 
tutum est ” is customary law, which is opposed 
to “lex ” statute law (see Smith’s Diet, of Anti- 
quities, art. Jus). E. A. w. 

MOSER, Justus (1720-1794) was born at 
Osnabruck, where his father held a high legal 
office. He studied at Jena and Gottingen fi*om 
1740 to 1742, and, afterwards practising as an 
advocate in his native place, won the esteem 
and confidence of his fellow- citizens, which he 
retained in several important public positions 
which he filled. 

Rosohbr, who declares him, and not Hugo 
or Schlosser, to have been the father of the 
historical school of law — a judgment which is, 
however, not generally accepted, — pronounces 
him also the greatest German political econ- 
omist of the 18th century, and this on the 
ground of his possession of the foUo^ving 

1 Morton’s €ffiinection with this dilemma has been 
controverted. Bacon, History of King Henry VIL, 
©peaks of it as “ a tradition.” 


qualities : — (1) his open sen^, equally for the 
higher social facts and for the homely every-day 
life of communities ; (2) his thorough acquaint- 
ance with, and warm feeling towards, the 
people, in both senses of that word — the lower 
classes, and the nation at large ; and (S) his 
mastery of Histoeical Method. He has not 
put forward any system of political economy, 
but his very numerous writings abound in 
original economic ideas, scattered through them, 
as Goethe says, like gold nuggets and gold 
grains. He shows himself to us as a sound- 
hearted, healthy-minded man, somewhat way- 
ward and paradoxical in his mental habits, and 
“ old world ” in his views. He is opposed to 
the “liberal -rationalistic” school of Adam 
Smith, dislikes the highly developed division 
of labour, objects to generalising and centralis- 
ing tendencies, and looks with admhation and 
affection on many institutions of the feudal 
period. It was well thait justice should be 
done to the merits of that age, but, in showing 
that the principles and practice of the past 
suited the contemporary social environment, he 
is sometimes led, like most lovers of antiquity, 
to represent them as adapted to the present, 
when they are really and necessarily obsolete 
and incapable of revival. 

How strongly Moser impressed Goethe, and 
what an influence he had upon his youth, may be 
seen in bk. xiii. of the Wahrheit und Lichtung. 
His principal work, which takes rank as a German 
classic, is his Fatriotische Kantasieen, 8 pts., 1774- 
1778, a series of short essays, which in many 
respects remind the reader of Franklin. 

[Wegelein Allg. Deutsche JBiogr. — Schmidt in 
Handw, derStaatswissenschafien. — ^Rosclier, (fesch, 
der N. 0,, p. 500. — Colin, Eist. of Fol. Econ. 
(see arts, on Camer.vlistio Science; German 
School).] ' J. k. i. 

MOSER, Friedrich Karl von (1723- 
1798), after having studied law at Jena, and 
been some time engaged in tuition, succes- 
sively entered into the civil service of several 
German princes, hut roused a vindictive ani 
mosity against himself by his bold denunciations 
of the official exactions committed in the small 
German states. His outspokenness led to his 
being sentenced in 1780, by the faculty of law 
in Frankfurt-on- the-Oder, to six years’ imprison- 
ment in a fortress, and a fine of 20,000 florins. 
He however, succeeded in evading actual im- 
prisonment. 

He was a frequent and fragmentary writer on 
diplomacy and public law, but is best known by 
his book Der Eerr und der Dim&r, gescMldert 
mit jyatrioUschefr Freiheit (The Master and the 
Servant depicted with patriotic Freedom), 1759, in 
which he declares that “times are near when the 
choice will not be between good and bad, but 
between bad and worse,” and professes to be 
ashamed to be a German, when he thinks “what 
kind of men most of me heirs presumptive wil3 
be.” ' 
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Altliougli he nj^nfully straggles against the 
larrow and selfish PaTticulcLTisTnus of the German 
Dxinces, he is not a follower of the French philo- 
sophers, but finds in St, Paul’s remarks in the 
Epistle to the Rmmns on the powers that be, a 
right exposition of the duties of the subject ; he 
praises Mirabeau the elder, but denies that there 
only exists one model of a good government. His 
own leanings are in favour of the state of things 
anterior to the Thirty Years’ War. 

[Roscher, Gesch. d&r Nat Oefe. m DeutscMmdj 
pp. 529-5S2.— Bluntachli, Gesch, des aUg. Stoats- 
recMs, pp, 404-418.] E. ca. 

MOSER, JoHAHN Jacob (1701-1785), had as 
chequered an existence as his son Friedrich von 
Moser A man of great classical attain- 

ments, he was successively a lawyer, a university 
professor at Tubingen and Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder, amember of the government of Wurtemberg 
and other German states, and founded an aca- 
demy for political science in Hanau. His un- 
guarded language in defence of the rights of the 
Landstdnde of Wurtemberg against their domi- 
neering duke got him into trouble, and he was 
imprisoned for six years (1768-1764). 

He wrote about 400 volumes and pamphlets, and 
is considered as the founder of thescience of German 
public law. He published a Bibliothek von oehmo- 
rtiischenund, Cmrteral Poliaei-sclvnftm (trim, 1758), 
and some dissertations on economic questions ; in 
his autobiography, he states that for a long time, 
cameralistics and the science of interior state policy 
had been his favourite studies. Roscher expressly 
mentions his Grm>dsdtze einer vemV.nftigen Regier- 
nngshwnst nach der jetzigm Rmkungsart . . . 
vmidndiger Regenten (Principles of a rational art 
of Government according to the opinions and 
practice of intelligent Rulers), 1753, in which 
Moser designs to demonstrate that trade, the 
interior state policy, etc., form “a connected and 
systematic whole,” As announced by its title, this 
book is an exposition of what was done in well 
ruled states of these times (England and France 
being often put up as examples), hut abstains 
from doctrinal investigations of what ought to he. 
Although Moser had some quarrels with Friedrich 
Wilhelm I. of Prussia, he derives a good number 
of the “principles” he recommends from this 
king’s policy. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Oek, in Deutschland, 
pp. 441-443.~R. von Mohl, LU&ratur der Staats- 
wissenscJiaften, ii. pp. 401-412. —Bluntschli, 
Allgem. Staatsrecht, 2nded. p. 402.] b. ca. 

JMOSSE OR MOSES, Miles (fl. 3580-1614), 
divine, was the author of The ArraigrunMnl and 
Conviction of Usury, London, 1595, which may 
be taken as a representative statement of the 
more liberal church view of usury (see Interest 
A xND Usurt) at the close of the 16th century. 
Mosse distinguishes between the sin of usury 
and usury itself. 

[Ashley’s Economic Ristory, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 
469, London, 1893, 8vo. — Dictionarry of National 
Biography^ vol. xxxix. p. 184.] H. b.e. 

MOST FAVOURED ^ITATIOH CLAUSE. 
This is inserted in many commercial treaties. 


It binds each of the contracting powers to give 
to the other in certain matters the same treat- 
ment which it gives or may hereafter give to 
the nation which receives from it the 
favourable terms in respect of those matters. 
The nature of such stipulations will he under- 
stood from the following example, taken from 
a convention on trade-marks concluded between 
Great Britain and the United States in 1878. — 
“The citizens of each of the contracting parties 
shall have, in the dominions and possessions of 
the other, the same rights as belong to native 
subjects or citizens, or as are now^anted or 
may hereafter be granted to the iSufejects and 
citizens of the most favoured nation, in every- 
thing relating to trade-marks and trade-labels ” 
The concession here is strictly limited as to its 
subject matter ; but in many cases the most 
favoured nation clause is made general in its 
terms, and covers all matters of trade and 
navigation. When such large expressions are 
used it sometimes happens that a state finds 
itself called upon to grant to a distant or un- 
friendly power, or even to a keen commercial 
rival, pri^eges it has given for valuable con- 
sideration to a friend and neighbour. Hations 
who have adopted protectionist theories of 
international trade are Hkely to find themselves 
in this predicament more often than those who 
are content to let co mm erce take its course 
without attempting to control it in their own 
interests by constant higgling with other 
powers. The inconvenience of having , to give 
to one set of foreigners concessions for which 
a valuable equivalent has been extorted from 
another set has been avoided by means of the 
doctrine that the most jGavoured nation clause 
applies only to concessions which are gratuitous, 
and does not entitle the party which claims 
under it to privileges which some other state 
has gained by giving corresponding privileges 
in return, unless the claimant also is content 
to offer a fair consideration for them. It can 
hardly be said that this is a rule of international 
law ; but it has been adopted in such a large 
number of cases that a state which acts upon 
it cannot be accused of bad faith. 

English commercial treaties containing a 
most favoured nation clause will be found in 
Hertslet's Treaties. The view of the meaning 
of the clause enunciated above is explained 
and- defended in Wharton’s International Law 
Digest (§ 134). T. J. L. 

MOTIYES, Measurable. A term suggested 
by Professor Marshall as offering one way of 
marking off the sphere of economies from that 
of other social investigations. Motives are 
measurable so far as they can be relied on to 
produce constant effects which can be quanti- 
tatively estimated. Again measurable motives 
can be balanced one against an 5 |her, as when 
we estimate the amount of saontice a person 
is willing to undergo in order to procure a given 
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utility. Aere tlie sacrifice and utility Lave 
Lo-fti to be expressed in objective form before 
they can be economically measured. This is 
fitssible only when objects of desire or aversion 
can be fyeely transferred by contract between 
individual and individual. It is because 
economics deals primarily with such objects 
that tbe science bas assumed a greater precision 
and exactness than any other social science. 
This characteristic has made it possible to 
■examine economic phenomena by abstract, 
deductive, and, even to some extent, mathe- 
matical ij^thods. w. E. J. 

MOVj^LES. Things which from their 
nature are capable of being moved from one 
place to another. The classification of things 
into movables and immovables is the only 
classification that corresponds with an essential 
difference in the subject matter. A leading 
distinction between movable and immovable 
property is that as to the latter, according to 
English law, the rules of inheritance follow the 
lex situs, while as to the former they follow the 
lex domicilii. The lex situs decides whether 
an article is a movable or not. 

[Sir Henry Maine in Ancient Law, London, 1880, 
traces the gradual development of the distinction 
in Eonian law.] j. b. o. m. 

MULLER, Adam Heinrich (1779-1829), 
was born at Berlin. In his nineteenth year he 
went to the university of Gottingen, where he 
at first occupied himself with theology, and 
then became a student of jurisprudence, in 
which he was a pupil of Hugo. He afterwm'ds 
sought to complete his education by the private 
study of the natural sciences, which he had 
jJreviously neglected. He early formed a close 
intimacy with Eriedrich Gentz, his elder by 
fifteen years ; and this connection exercised 
an important influence both on his material 
circumstances and his mental development in 
after life. The two men differed ■widely in 
character and in their fundamental principles, 
but agreed, at least in their later period, in 
their practical political aims, and the friend- 
ship between them was brought to an end only 
by Miiller’s death. The relations of the latter 
with the Junker party, and his co-operation 
with them in their opposition to Hardenberg’s 
reforms, made any public employment in Prussia 
impossible for him. In 1805 he was in Vienna, 
where he became a convert to Roman Catholi- 
cism, and, through Gentz, was brought into rela- 
tions with Metternich, to whom he was useful in 
the preparation of state papers. He spent the 
years 1806-1809 in Dresden, being occupied in 
the political education of Prince Bernhard of 
Saxe- W eimar. In 1 8 1 3 he entered the Austrian 
service, and in 1815 accompanied the allies to 
Paris ; he was ennobled by the emperor m 1820. 
In 1827 h^ettled a second time in Vienna, 
and was elSiployed in the state chancellery. 
He was one of the principal literary instruments 


of the reaction, and took pa^, as Gentz’s assist- 
ant, in framing the Carlsbad resolutions. 

He was a man of remarkable powers and of 
great versatility, a born orator, and distinguished 
as a ■writer, not only on politics and economics, 
but on literature and sesthetics. As Gentz 
said of him : “ He impresses us with a sense of 
his superiority even wdien we believe him to be 
on a ■wrong path.” His principal w^ork is his 
El&mente der StaatsJcunst (1809), which contains 
the substance' of a course of lectures which he 
delivered at Dresden before a number of states- 
men and diplomatists. He was, along with 
Gentz and Haller, a member of the school of 
politicians and economists in Germany, w'hich 
has been called the romantic, as harmonising 
in spirit with the literary school of Tieck, 
Schlegel, and Hovalis, and looking back "with 
admiration and regret to the church and state 
of mediaeval times. In political economy he 
represents a reaction against the doctrines of 
Adam Smith, whom, whilst he highly com- 
mends him in certain respects, he censures as 
presenting a one-sidedly material and indi- 
"vidualistic conception of society, and as being 
too exclusively English in his views. Miiller’s 
leading idea is that of the organic unity and 
continuity of the state and of social institutions 
in general — a principle for which he may have 
been in part indebted to Burke, whose Eejkotions 
were translated by Gentz. Tlie economy of a 
society, he holds, is something more than the 
sum of the private economies of its members ; 
the individual must always be regarded in rela- 
tion and subordination to the community. The 
capital of a country is not material only its 
language and culture, its character and experi- 
ence, its laws and constitution, are true portions 
of the national wealth. The state is not merely 
a mechanism for the maintenance of order and 
the administration of justice it represents all 
the physical and spiritual possessions and re- 
quirements of the nation, and ought to bind 
together the whole inner and outer life of the 
people into a harmonious and energetic unity. 
Hot merely should it study present production 
and immediate gain, but keep before it the 
increase of productive power and the develop- 
ment of civilisation in the future, and preserve 
for coming generations their entire inheritance, 
intellectual, moral, and economic. Miiller con- 
siders Smith’s theory of the division of labour 
defective in not sufifioiently emphasising the 
dependence of such division on capital — on the 
labours and acquisitions of the past — and sets 
beside it, by way of correction and completion, 
a theory of the natibnal combination of labour 
as no less important, though little more than 
indicated by Smith. The practical system of 
Smith might suit England sufficiently well, 
because the spiritual and material life of the 
people rested on a"* firm basis of traditional ' 
sentiments and old institutions reaching back to 
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fhe middle ages, "iliicli contiimed to keep alive 
national self- consciousness and knit togetker 
the several social classes in a healthy union. 
But the ends thus spontaneously attained must, 
in continental countries, he affected by govern- 
mental action steadily maintaining the national 
idea and systematically developing the produc- 
tive powers and general energies of the nation. 
In the economic sphere, he defends a policy of 
restrictions on importation as one means towards 
this development. 

Muller’s strength lies in breadth and com- 
prehensiveness ; his defect in want of definite- 
ness of conception and expression. Notwith- 
standing his eminent ability, he does not seem 
to have exercised much influence on the thought 
of his own time or of the succeeding period. 
His project of a Roman Catholic revival, and his 
retrograde attitude in politics, doubtless created 
a prejudice against his general pMlosopliical 
views ; but it ought always to be remembered 
that his doctrines, though favouring the reaction, 
were not dictated by self-interest ; throughout 
his career he advocated principles essentially 
identical, and, in supporting Metternich’s policy, 
he believed himself to be serving the highest 
interests of Germany and of Europe. Some of 
his higher tendencies, freed from much of their 
alloy, _ are reproduced in the writings of the 
historical school of German economists (comp. 
German School). 

Among the publications of Miiller less important 
than the Blemnte der Staatskunsi, the following 
may be enumerated ; Die Theorie dev StccGitshchuS’- 
Tudtung Are Fortschritte in DeutscTdand md 
Brigland seii Adam Smith, 1812.— -FerswcA. einer 
nemn Thearie des mdes, 1816.— Vermischte 
ScJvrift&n, iidef Staat Philosophie und Kunst, 
(2 vols., 2nd ed._, Vienna, 1817)— and Vm der 
Ffothwendigkeit einer theologischen Omndla le der 
gesmnmien Staatmissensdhaften und der Stoats 
wirthschaft inshesondere, 1819. 

[Mischler in Allg. Deutsche ^%r.— Lippert in 
Handw. deTStcuitswisserischaften.--Rom}ier, Gesch. 
der iV.O., p. / 83. — Kautz, Die Gesch. Eniudchelung 
der Nat >0., p. 659.— Cossa, Introd. cdlo Studk 
dell B.P., p. 320. — Cohn, Nat, Oek., i. p. 12.] 

MULTIPLICATION OP SERVICES is 
term employed by Jevons {Scientific PrirMr 
to denote that one of the advantages attending 
Diijision of Labour which arises when “nearly 
the same time and labour are required tc 
perform the same operation on a larger or on a 
smaller scale ’ — in the words of Whatelt, 
who seems first to have pointed out this advan’ 
tage (Lectures on Political Bcormny, vi.), 
Thus, “if a messenger is going to cany 'a 
letter to the post-office, he can as readily carry 
a score” (Jevons, loc. cit.). This advantage h 
connected with production on a large scale, 
under which head it is treated by Mill (Pol 
Boon., bk. i. ch. 9). • 

“ Multiplication of copies ” (Jevons, loc. at. 


is a particular but important case. " When once 
type has been set up, additional copies can be 
printed without much additional expense. A 
similar advantage is afforded by the use of “<&• 
terchangeable parts ” (Marshall) in machinery. 

F. Y. E. 

MUN, Thomas (1571- 1641), the best- 
known writer on the mercantile system, was 
son of John Mun, mercer, of London. As a 
member of the committee of the East India 
Company, and of the standing commission on 
trade (appointed in 1622, reappointed in 1626) 
“ he was in his time famous amongst li^erchants 
and well known to most men of ouSiness, tor 
his general experience in affairs, and notable 
insight into trade” (Fngland's Treasure by 
Foreign Trade, John Mun’s epistle dedicatory 
to Thomas, Earl of Southampton). In 1621 
he published, in defence of the East India 
Company, A Discourse of Trade from England 
into the East Indies, reprinted in the same year, 
in Pnrchas’s Pilgrims (1626), and in Early 
English Tracts on Commera, London, Svo, 
1856. He is, however, best known by his 
posthumous work, England’s Tream/re by 
Foreign Trade, or The Balance of our Foreign 
Trade is the Rule of our Treamre, London, Svo, 
1664, republished in 1669, 1698, 1700 (in 
Lewis Roberts’ of Commerce), 1713, 

1755, 1856 (Early Tracts on Commerce), and 
1895 (Economic Classics, edited by W. J. 
Ashley). There are two well-known allusions 
to this work in Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, bk. iv. ch. i., in the first of which 
Smith quotes the concluding paragraph of the 
fourth chapter : “ If we only behold the actions 
of the husbandman in tbe seed-time, "etc. ; and 
in the second, states that “the title of Mun’s 
book . , . became a fundamental maxim in 
the political economy, not of England only, 
but of all other commercial countries.” 

The importance of Mun's work in the de- 
velopment of economic. theory in England has 
been pointed out (English Early Econ. Hist., 
voL i. pp. 722 seq., 730). The date of its com- 
position and its publication are of consider- 
able interest. It was published twenty -three 
years after Mun’s death, by his son John, who 
states in the epistle dedicatory that it was left 
to him “in the nature of a legacy” by his 
father. But it appears to consist of several 
short papers, some of which were written about 
1622, and all before 1628. Whether the final 
form and arrangement of the treatise is due to 
Mun himself or his son John, there is nothing 
to show. Ch. i, on “the qualities which 
are required in a perfect merchant of foreign 
trade,” probably formed part of the “ former 
discourse,” to which he alludes in his address 
to hiyson, in which he proposed to teach him 
“how to love and serve his cqjgtry, by in- 
structing him in the duties and proceedings of 
sundry vocations,” The opening sentence, the 
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marked diierence of style between this chapter 
and the rest of the treatise, and other circum- 
stances, point to this conclusion. In ch. ii., on 
Vjbhe means to enrich the kingdom," etc., and 
hh. iii, on “the particular ways and means 
to increase the exportation of our commodities," 
etc., he follows the order indicated in the 
address to his son. The following chapters are 
taken up with (1) the discussion of the advan- 
tages of the exportation of bullion ; (2) replies 
to various arguments employed by Malynes and 
Misselden, in their controversy of 1622-23, and 
to the advocates of the debasement of the 
currency the fuller discussion of points 
briefly touched upon in ch. iii. ; and (4) the 
method of calculating the balance of trade. 
Chs. iv. to vii. correspond almost verbatim to 
the Petition and Remonstrance of the Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London trad- 
ing to the East Pndi^, which was drafted by 
Mun, and presented to the House of Commons 
in October 1628. This portion of England’s 
Treasure may have been the rough draft of the 
petition. The differences between the two 
at any rate point to the fact that the latter 
was based upon the former. Chs. viii. to 
XV. are entirely taken up with the discussion 
of various arguments urged by Misselden and 
Malynes, and the advocates of the debasement 
of the currency. He objects to Misselden’s 
contention that the want of money was due to 
the undervaluation of silver {Free Trade, or 
The Means to mahe Trade flourish, 1622), no 
less than Malynes’s theory of the foreign ex- 
changes {The Maintenance of Free Trade, 1622 ; 
Lex Mercatoria, 1622, etc.). He devotes the 
whole of ch. xiv. to a discussion of the 
“admirable facts" attributed to the bankers 
by Malynes, whom he accuses of “disguising 
his own knowledge with sophistry to further 
some private ends by hurting the public good," 
i.e. by re-establishing the office of royal 
exchanger. In his flirst pamphlet, Misselden 
had been anything but friendly to Mun’s 
views on -the East India Company ; but his 
second pamphlet, The Circle of Commerce, etc., 

1623, gives unmistakable evidence of Mun’s 
influence. Oh. xv. of England’s Treasure 
appears to be mainly a reply to Malynes’s 
Canker of England’s Commonwealth. Chs. 
xvi.-xviii., “on Kevenne,etc.," must have been 
written not later than the early years of the 
reign of Charles I. ; while clf. xix., in which 
Mun discusses the fishing ti’ade, and quotes 
from the Dutch proclamation of 19 th July 

1624, was put iuto shape not very long 
subsequent to that date. The last two chapters 
deal with “the order and means whereby we 
may draw up the balance of our foreign trade,” 
and “the conclusion upon aU that hath been 
said concerning the exportation or importation 
of treasurei*^ There appears to be no- allusion 
throughout the treatise to any event later than 


1624. No part of the work canjbave been 
written later than 1628, whih the Petition and 
Remonstrance was presented to parliament, and 
most of it belongs probably to the years 1622- 

1625. The inquiry after the restoration into 
the desirability of legalising the exportation of 
bullion, followed by the act of 1663 (15 Car. 
II. c. 7), probably suggested the publication of 
Mnn’s work. 

[A full account of Mnn’s life is given in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. For other 
points in his work see English Early Eoonomio 
History and English School of Political 
Economy, vol. i. pp. 719-737 (Exchanger 
Royal), and the authorities quoted there. See 
Mercantile System.] w. a. s. h. 

MUNICIPALITY. 

Roman, p. 829 ; Mediaeval, p. 830 ; Modern, p. 831 ; 
Municipal Government in Belgium, p. 831 ; in France, 
p. 832 ; in Italy, p. 834 ; in. Prussia, p. 834 ; m United 
States of America, p. 837. 

The term municipality is ambiguous. Some- 
times it signifies a town which is treated as a 
distinct unit for purposes of administration 
and sometimes the administrative authority in 
such a town. In another article (see Adminis- 
tration), it has been shown that in a large 
community it is impossible to concentrate the 
whole business of executive government at one 
spot, and that the centres of administration 
must he multiplied. It has also been shown 
that most governments have not merely spread 
their official administrators over the whole 
territory, hut have enlisted private citizens in 
such portions of administrative work as imme- 
diately affect a particular neighbourhood. A 
certain degree of decentralisation and of local 
self-government is necessary to the proper ad- 
ministration of a great civilised state. Towns- 
and cities have naturally obtained the largest 
share of these privileges, and for a long time 
throughout the greater part of Europe local 
self-government meant municipal self-govern- 
ment. 

Roman Munidpalities. — The earliest available 
instance of municipal self-government on a 
grand scale is afforded by the Roman power. 
Whilst the Romans established a universal 
empire, they never quite abandoned the antique 
idea that the city is the normal political com- 
munity. Under the Roman emperors the 
Mediterranean world was divided into thou- 
sands of urban communities. Each city pos- 
sessed a more or less extensive territory, and 
within this territory certain powers of self- 
government were exercised by those who pos- 
sessed the franchise of that city. As the 
whole empire, or at least all its civilised por- 
tions, were thus divided into urban districts, no- 
antithesis arose between urban and rural author- 
ities. It was as though every English county 
were administered hy those who possessed 
burgess rights in the county town, but it must 
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be added that residence was not in antiquity 
a necessary conditifn of obtaining sucb, »rigMs. ' 
The Edman municipal system was unquestion- 
ably a boon to the countries in wM(i it was 
established ; it served to keep alive the local 
patriotism, the interest in public business, and 
the spirit of public munificence so apt to 
dwindle among the subjects of a despotic 
monarchy. Magnificent remains scattered over 
most of the countries of the Mediterranean 
stOl show how nobly the municipal authorities 
'of the Roman towns provided for the health, 
the convenience, the education, and the amuse- 
rdent of the burgesses. It is true that muni- 
cipal e 3 ctravagance and mismanagement were also 
common. Those defects afforded an excuse for 
the interference of the central government, and 
by degrees the Roman municipalities became 
practically powerless. Finally the barbarian 
conquests wrought such havoc in the Roman 
municipal system that it is doubtful how far 
any connection can be traced between it and the 
municipal system of fhe middle ages which next 
claims attention. 

Medvzml Mwiicipalities . — When the era of 
barbarian inroads finally closed in the tenth 
century, and the revival of civilisation brought 
prosperity again to towns, a new period of 
municipal development began. In this period 
municipal life is strongly contrasted with rural 
life. Feudalism laid its closest grasp on the 
rural districts, where a hierarchy of petty 
princes reigned one above another, and the 
lowest class of the population were in an 
almost servile condition. Important towns 
generally succeeded in placing themselves under 
the immediate protection of the sovereign or of 
a feudal magnate of the highest class, and all 
the inhabitants of such towns were personally 
free. Thus in the towns there was a scope for 
ambition and a security for hoarded wealth im- 
known in the country districts. In this period 
also municipal self-government frequently grew 
into something lilm political independence. 
None of the municipal towns of the Roman 
empire could have hoped to resist the will of 
the Roman emperor. But the municipalities of 
the middle ages had only to deal with feudal 
monarchs, whose real power was often as little 
as their titles were pompous. In the mediseval 
system of warfare, the means of attack were so 
much inferior to the means of defence that it 
was extremely difficult to reduce a large walled 
city, defended by a numerous and enthusiastic 
people. The burgess militia, however inferior 
to regular troops, were often more than a match 
for the arrogant and undisciplined knighthood. 
The most superficial readers of mediseval history 
know how the burghers of Milan stood’ a siege 
by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, .and how 
the burghers of Ghent more than once faced the 
chivalry of France in the qpen field. Thus the 
great municipal towns of Italy became practic- 


ally sovereign states, and the greati municipal 
towns of Germany and Flanders became hardly 
less than sovereign. Lastly, the municipal 
organisation of mediseval towns was to a lar^e 
extent industiial There is no room here to* 
discuss the history of the merchant md craft 
gilds or their relation to the government of 
the towns in which they arose. Nor is it safe 
to lay down any general law of development 
with reference to the constitutions of mediseval 
municipalities. In a majority of cases, perhaps, 
the result was the absorption of power by an 
urban aristocracy of commerce and industry, as 
opposed to the feudal aristocracy of H|.M-owners 
in the country districts. Under these circum- 
stances it was natural that mediseval burghers 
should be prone to fierce internal dissensions, 
and to an exclusive local patriotism, not merely 
hating the feudal lords and contemning the 
peasantry, hut intensely jealous of the power 
and prosperity of any town but their own, a 
fatal weakness which was fuUy exemplified in 
the history of Flanders, and of Italy. At the 
same time the services rendered to civilisation 
by the mediseval municipalities were incalcul- 
able. At a time when the bulk of the country 
population in central and western Europe were 
little better than beasts of burthen, the municipal 
towns were sanctuaries of industry, art, and 
learning. Their wealth was such as under the 
conditions of the time might seem incredible, 
were it npt yet attested by the splendour o| 
their churches, of their municipal hmldings, and 
even of their private mansions. But the con- 
dition of their freedom and power was the con- 
tinuance of semi-barbarism without the walls. 
When feudal anarchy had been suppressed in 
the country districts, monarchs no longei 
needed the support of privileged towns. When 
the invention of gunpowder had transformed 
the art of war, town walls were no longer im- 
pregnable, and the burgher militia became use- 
less against professional soldiers. The exclusive 
jealous spirit which set town against town, and 
class against class, made impossible all resist- 
ance to a. centralised despotism. From the 
close of the 15 th century onwards, the central 
government everywhere gained rapidly upon 
municipal independence. 

In England the history of municipal de- 
velopment was somewhat different. Self- 
government by the free inhabitants prevailed 
there in rural as well as in urban neighbour- 
hoods, and the representatives of the towns 
took part in the county courts. Again the 
towns were relatively far less important in 
England than in Italy, Germany, or even 
France, for ‘mediaeval England was an agri- 
cultural and pastoral, rather than an industiial 
or commercial country. Thirdly England 
attained national unity and a powerful govern- 
ment at a comparatively eaily Lastly, 

the old free institutions were never overthrown 
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fai England »s elsewliei’e. Owing to all these 
causes municipal to’ivns in England never 
occupied so distinct or so conspicuous a place, 
wliEst they escaped such a complete enslave- 
nfent as hefell municipal towns on the contin- 
ent of Euitpe. 

Modern Municipalities . — ^The third period of 
municipal development, which may be termed 
the modem period, may be dated from the 
French revolution. That revolution, and the 
revolutions which followed it, have converted 
the despotic monarchies of central and western 
Europe into governments more or less popular. 
The sameji^sire for self-government which 
prompted this change led to a demand for 
reformed municipal constitutions. In England 
reform came more naturally as the feeling of 
local independence and the interest in local 
affairs had never quite died out. In the 
United States vigorous municipal institutions 
existed even prior to the separation from the 
mother country. This new municipal life 
diffem from the municipal life of the middle 
ages in several weighty respects. The long- 
continued pressure of the central government, 
and the changes wrought by modern civilisation, 
have lessened the contrast between town and 
country. Municipal self-government has been 
very generally extended with some modifica- 
tions to the nrral districts of this and of other 
countries. Again, the modern municipal 
town cannot aspire to political independence. 
Military power is now centred in the hands 
of the national government to an extent 
never paralleled save under the Roman 
emperors. Lastly, the exclusive spirit which 
formerly parted town from town, and the ruling 
class of each town from the rest of the citizens, 
has practically disappeared. Modern munici- 
.pal self-government is democratic, and the only 
dangers which threaten its future are those 
' incidental to democracy, such as the with- 
drawal of sensitive and high-minded men from 
public life, the too ready reception accorded to 
demagogues, and the popular fallacy that too 
much money, cannot be raised in rates or spent 
in wages. Several cities of -the United States 
have afforded the most alarming examples of 
robbery and corruption. It is not reassuring to 
learn that a common remedy for these evils is 
to appoint some eminent citizen as a dictator, 
for this is an acknowledgment that municipal 
institutions have no power of self-purification. 
In Germany it is a not infrequent practice for the 
municipality to entrust the administration to a 
professional expert. In France, and especially 
in Paris, municipal profusion is conspicuous. 
Similar tendencies have developed in England. 
What functions should be entrusted to a muni- 
cipal body is a large and complex question 
which cannot be solved without wide experience. 
Watching, ligteig, sanitary control, and the 
execution of public improvements, are clearly 


within its province. Much may bg said iu 
favour of entrusting to it the f)rovision of such 
articles of general use and necessity as are 
already subjects of a virtual monopoly, e.g. the 
supply of gas and water. But there is nothing 
to justify the belief that the municipality 
should be sole landlord or sole capitalist in the 
town, There is no reason to suppose that a 
town council is fit to manufactm*e cotton goods 
or ship plates. The supply of men fit foi 
municipal office is small ; the time which they 
can give to public affairs is limited ; and under 
the conditions of modern life much alteration in 
either respect is not likely to be made. The 
tendency to ask of municipal bodies more than 
they can possibly perform is the most serious 
danger which threatens municipal self-govern- 
ment in modern Europe. 

[Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Homan Anti- 
quities. — Hegel, GescMchte der Italienischen 
Stddtewrfassung. — Villari, History of Florent ^. — 
Perrens, Eistoire de Florence. — Sismondi, Ri- 
jpuUi^ues Italienn£s. — ^Luckaire, Les Communes 
Frangaises.—Zel\&r, Eistoired'A llemagne. — Gross, 
The Gild Merchant — ^Alice S. Green, Town Ufe 
in the Fifteenth Century. — Cunningham, Growth 
of English Industry and Comm&ree. — Ashley, 
Economic Eistory of England^ and the general 
histories of England, France, Spain, and Germany.] 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. See Cokpoeation, Municipal . 
Meteopolis ; Municipality. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN BEL- 
GIUM. The words munidpaliti, municipal 
are not used by the Belgian constitution or 
laws on the subject ; the words comsnune, com- 
munal have alone a legal standing. 

Under the Dutch rule of the beginning of 
this century, a distinction was maintained 
between the administration of the towns and 
what was called the “flat country” {le'plat 
pays) ; the communal law of the 30th March 
1836 submitted the whole of the territory to 
a uniform communal legislation. 

According to the constitution, the communal 
councils must be directly elected by the electoral 
body ; their power e^ctends over all subjects of 
communal interests, the central government , 
having only the right to declare void any 
resolution in contradiction with the general 
interest, and their sessions and accounts must 
be kept open to publicity. These general prin- 
ciples laid down in the constitution of 1831, 
have been further developed by the already- 
naentioned law of 1836 which is still in force, 
except, as we shall presently see, for the mode 
of election of the counoillors. 

The number of counoillors varies from seven 
to thirty-one according to the figure of the 
population ; no restriction is laid on their 
meetings ; they meet whenever it is expedient 
for the transaction of^communal business, the 
hourgmestre (mayor) occupying by right the 
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chair. ri^t to impose local taxes to I 

supply the financial wants of the commune 
is far more extended than in France and in 
Italy, and in fact, almost unlimited. 

The hoUrgTnestre, who is at once the agent of, 
the Icing and the head of the commune, is 
nominated hy the king, who possesses the right 
of selecting him even outside the communal 
pouncil, a royal prerogatire which remains 
practically dormant. "With the 6ckevi7is (aider- 
men, from the Flemish schepen, in mediEeval 
Latin scabini) formerly nominated hy the king, 
now elected hy the council, the hourgnustre 
forms the colUge icfievinal, or executive com- 
mittee entrusted with the daily local adminis- 
tration, hut in matters of 6tat civil (public 
registration of hirths, marriages, and deaths) 
and of police, the ’hmrgmestre has a distinct 
and individual' authority of his own and is 
personally responsible for public order. 

The king cannot dissolve a communal council, 
though he may cancel any resolution, illegal or 
opposed to the general good. The deputation 
permmente of the provincial council is also 
entrusted with some powers of control on certain 
specified subjects, but, on the whole, Belgium 
is one of the countries on the continent where 
local autonomy and independence is most ex- 
tended, and most solidly founded on an almost 
uninterrupted transmission of traditions and 
customs tracing their origin to the flourishing 
period of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, etc., during 
the last centuries of the middle ages. 

A quite recent law (May 1895) has consider- 
ably enlarged the communal electoral body. 
Every Belgian citizen aged thirty and having 
three years’ residence is now entitled to one 
vote. He may acquire from one to three extra 
votes, if he is married, in possession of certain 
degrees or diplomas, directly taxed for a certain 
minimum amount, or in receipt of a certain 
income. 

[For the middle ages see Professor Van der 
Kind ere, Le Siicle des Artevelde, Brussels, 1879, 
Alphonse Wauters, Les Liberies Oommunales, 
Mssai sur leur Ongine et leurs premiers d^eloppe- 
ments, Brussels, 1878, and Pirenne, Mistovre de 

2 vols. (published 1900 and 1903). . Severad col 
lections {Recueils des Ordonnances, des anciennes 
coutumes ^de la Belgigue, coutumes de Mandre, du 
Brabant, etc.) have since 1850 been published by 
official authority. 

For tho more purely legal' aspect see Charles 
Faider, Mtudes sur les Constitutions Natixmoles 
(1842), and Coup d^CEil historique sur les institu- 

— For present times De Brouck^re et Tielemans, 
JRepertoire du JDroii Administratif de Bdgique 
(8 vols., 1 834-5 6' unfinished). -—De Fooz, Le Droit 
Administraiif Beige (1866). — Leemans, Des Im- 
positions Communales en Belgique (1866). — Giron, 
JBssai sur le Droit Qomvm^al en Belgique (1862). 
— Bivort, Comm&ntawes mr la Loi Qommunale ds 


Belgique, 9th ed. (1882) ; and Girtn, Le DronX 
Administratif de la Belgique, 3rd ed. (1885) J 

E. ca. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT JN 
FRANCE. The commune is the ultinfate 
territorial and administrative unit <ff France ; 
this name is now equally applied to the towns 
and the rural parishes (paroisses) which used to be 
kept distinct before the French Revolution. At 
the time of the latter, the AssembUe Qomtituanie 
recognised the legal existence of about 44,000 
communes for continental France ; the present 
number slightly exceeds 36,000, about one-half 
of which have a population in%’ljr to 500 
inhabitants. It is generally considered that a 
further reduction of this number by means of 
the consolidation of neighbouring diminutive 
rural communes would be desirable. ’ 

Excepting Paris and, to some extent, Lyons, 
aU French communes are regulated by the law 
of the 5th of April 1884 on municipal organisa- 
tion, which has repealed or modified the former 
legislation of 1837 and 1855 ; according to the 
preliminary report presented to the chamber of 
deputies, it was intended to be “a reform most 
favourable to the extension of communal free- 
dom.” The following summ,ary will show 
that space still remains for further extension, 
and that, with the exception of their everyday 
business, French municipal authorities are only 
allowed to move under the tutela of the central 
government and its official delegates, t)i& pr6fet 
and the sous-prifet. 

“The municipal body of each commime is 
composed of the municipal council, the maire 
and one or several adjoiwts (or deputies of the 
maire) f Such is the text of article 1 of the 
law. The minimum number of municipal 
councillors is 10 for communes under 500 in- 
habitants, and progressively rises with the 
population to a maximum of 54. The maire 
and adjoints are elected from their own body 
by the municipal conneiUors, themselves directly 
elected by all male inhabitants above twenty-one, 
settled in the commune or resident there six 
months and not in actual receipt of relief from 
the Bureau, de Bienfaisance. Non-resident 
voters are admitted on their demand, if their 
names are on the list of taxpayers, but nobody 
m allowed to vote in more than one commune. 
All male inhabitants, paupers of course excluded, 
or taxpayers above twenty-five years of age aie 
qualified to be elected, but the number of non- 
resident councillors must not exceed one-fourth 
of the total number of councillors. Several 
classes of state or municipal officials, such as the 
public schoolmaster and priests, cannot be 
elected. 

Municipal councils are elected for four years j 
they may, in case of urgency, be suspended for 
one month by the prfet of the department, 
but the President of the Rejy»lic is alone 
empowered to dissolve them and his decree mus\ 
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state the laotives of the dissolution. He then 
appoints a provisional delegation of 3 to 7 
members entrusted with the management of 
ij^rgent affairs ; a new election must take place 
* within two months. 

The ffiaire and municipal councillors can 
draw no salary, but the reimbursement of actual 
expenses is permissive, and the maires of large 
towns sometimes are awarded what are called 
/mis de representation — expenses for receptions 
and entertainments, etc. 

Municipal councils have four annual ordinary 
sessions^three of a fortnight and one for the 
debates omjthe budgetwhich may last six weeks. 
The prijet and som-prifet may summon them 
for an extraordinary convocation, so also may 
the nmife who is further obliged to summon 
the council whenever required to do so by a 
majority, specifying the object of its request. 
In this case he must inform the pr^fet^ and 
only the specified questions can be discussed. 

The maire is legally the chairman, except 
when his own administrative accounts are 
examined. As a rule, the meetings of the 
council are open to the public, and an extract 
from the journals must be stuck up at the door 
of the town hall within the week. Every 
inhabitant or taxpayer is entitled to claim 
the perusal of the journals, municipal budget, 
and accounts, etc. 

The specific functions of the council as enumer- 
ated by article 61 of the law are — 

((x) to regulate by its resolutions the business of 
the comnmne. 

{b) to give its advice when required by law or 
by the superior authorities. 

(c) to protest if necessary against the quota of 
apportioned taxes assessed on the commune. 

(d) to express wishes (vceux) on all subjects of 
local interest. 

(e) to draw up the list from which the prefectoral 
authority nominates the assessors for the appor- 
tionment of certain taxes. An extract of all 
resolutions is to be sent within a week to the 
sous-prifet by the maire; if these exceed the 
range of the legal attributions of the council they 
are legally void and are declared so by theprSfet. 
Political wishes fall under this description ; still 
the delegates of all the municipal councils make 
up the bulk of the electoral body for the French 
Senate. Every taxpayer and any person having 
an interest at stake, is also entitled to sue for a 
declaration of nullity of a resolution within a 
fortnight. The council of state is the supreme 
jurisdiction for all suits of this kind. 

"^French commimes are legally capable to own 
property, both movable and real, constituting 
either their public- domains, e.g. schools, 
hospitals, streets, libraries, churchyards, etc. 
or their private domains, e.g. houses, arable 
land, fields, woods, consolidated state funds. 
Houses and land may be sold, rented, and 
farmed, bulr^he terms of these transactions 
must be approved by the superior authorities, 


even for leases, when thgy exceed eighteen 
years. The same approval is necessary for all 
resolutions on rights of commons, on accept- 
ance of legacies and donations, if hampered 
with charges or conditions, or giving rise to 
opposition from the family of the testator or 
donor ; for the communal budget, the vote of 
supplementary supplies ; the raising of extra- 
ordinary taxes or contracting of loans, if their 
principal exceeds a certain proportion. The 
foundation or suppression of fairs must also be 
sanctioned by the prifet. Even resolutions, 
which do not require his sanction, only 
become executory one month after they have 
been notified to him. 

The council is not allowed to publish procla- 
mations or to enter into correspondence with 
other municipal councils, unless in a few specified 
cases and always under the prefectoral super- 
vision. No commune can appear in court 
without being authorised by the prefecture. 

The budget of each commune is proposed by 
the maire^ voted by the municipal council, and 
sanctioned by the pre/et \ whenever the com- 
munal income exceeds 3,000,000 of francs 
(£120,000), the final approbation of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic is requisite. Certain items 
of expenditure are compulsory ; let us mention 
as such the registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths ; the repairs of communal buildings 
and public churches — for the latter in case of 
insufficiency of the means at the disposal of 
the conseil de fabrique (vestry) — the communal 
share in the expenses concerning public instruc- 
tion ; the keeping in order of cemeteries and 
communal roads ; the salaries of specified com- 
munal functionaries, etc. The commune must 
also provide for the expenses of its police, 
notwithstanding the fact that in towns of 
more than 40,000 inhabitants, the personal 
regulation of the force belongs to the President 
of the Republic. Thus, although the maire 
is nominally the head of the municipal police, 
his immediate subordinates, the commissaires 
of police, are in fact the agents of the 
prefectoral administration. It must not be 
forgotten that the maij^e himself is at the same 
time the elected representative of the commune 
and the local agent of the central government ; 
until the end of the second empire, he was 
appointed by government, which has kept the 
right to dismiss him. 

In one respect the communal councils are 
subject to the permanent control of local tax- 
payers. Article 123 of the law empowers any 
one of these to initiate at his own risk, and 
with the agreement of the conseil de prefecture, 
“the lawsuits which he considers to belong to 
the commwne, and which the council having 
been invited to discuss has refused or neglected 
to prosecute.” The resulting judicial decision 
binds the commune. ♦ 

From this slight sketch it will appear tLat, 
3 H 
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comparod olJier ooiintries, tlie Frencli ' 

municipal authoriues are confined within rather 
narrow official trammels. Prench politicsal 
parties clamour for decentralisation only as 
long as they remain in opposition. 

[See Us Oontrov&rses swr la Dic&ntralisaiim 
aclsrdnistratwe in the JRevue PoUtigue et Pa/rle- 
mmtam (April and May 1895), hy L^onAucoc, 
the highest authority on the subject. 

French urban municipalities and cownsmes have 
a double origin ; in southern France they were 
generally survivals or revivals of Eoman Muni- 
cipia ; in the north they arose during the 12th 
century from the revolts of the lowrgeoisie against 
their feudal lords. Fpr this movement see Augustin 
Thierry, Lettres mr I'JSistoire de Francs and Essai 
$w la Formation et les Progrh du Tiers Ftat . — 
Luchaire, iLes Gomnunes frangaise d I'Epoqtte 
des GapUiens directs (1890).— Guizot, Oours de 
I’Eistoire de la Qivilisation en France^ and numer- 
ous monographs such as Plammermont, Les Institu- 
tions Municipcdes de Senlis (1881 ). — Prou, Goutumes 
de Lorris avsc XIP et XIIP Sihles (1884). — 
Giry, AtahUssements de Rouen (1883). — Bonvalot, 
Le Tiers Mat Tapr^s la Gfmrte de Beaumont 
(1884), etc. The French kings favoured the 
cmmanes in their struggles against their Seigneurs 
(see Giry, Boevm&rits pom les relations de la 
RoyauU avec les Villes au XIP et au XIIP 
Sikles, 1885). Two centuries later the towns had 
to submit to the royal power. For the period 
extending hence to modem times, see de la Poix de 
FreminviUe, TrwiU Qiniral du Gouvernemmt des 
communauUs des villes, bowgs, villages et pa/roisses 
(17 60). — Boileau, Becueil de MgU'mnts concemant 
. la Municipality (1785). — ^Raynouard, Ristovre du 
Droit Municipal en France (1829), and B4chard, 
Eistowe du Droit Municipal av, Moyen Age et 
dans les Temps Modemes (1875), 

For-the present times, see Pascaud, De V Organi- 
sation MunicipaZe et Gommimdle en Europe, aux 
Mats Unis et en France (1877). — H. de Perron, 

(1884), and the great work (in 8 vols.)"’of A. 
Batbie, Traiti tMorique et pratique du DrdtFvhlic 
et Administratif (1885). — Yves Guyot, “Muni- 
cipality of Paris,” Contemporary Review, 1883.] 

E. ca. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ITALY. 
The law of the 20th March 1865 is stiU in all 
essential points the great charter of Italian 
municipal organisation. On four of these 
points it is modelled on the Belgian legisla- 
tion : thus the sindaco (or mayor) is nominated 
by the king who can also remove him ; the 
qualification of a voter is based on the fl-nunfl-l 
payment of one or another direct tax with a 
minimmi varying from 5 to 25 lire (say 4s. to 
£1) according to the population ; moreover, 
owners of university degrees, civil and military 
officials, professors, hearers of an Italian order, 
etc. are electors by right, and unlettered 
citizens cannot vote ; in financial matters and 
questions of communal property, the control 
over the resolutions of fee communal council 
rather belongs to the deputazione provindale 


(permanent delegation of the provincial council) 
than to the prefect ; and, fourthly, the giuiata 
mumcipaU comprising the sindaco and from 
two to ten assessoin — the latter elected by th^ 
members of the consiglio convmale among their ^ 
own members — have corporate existence recog- 
nised by law, like the Belgian colUge 6chemnd. 
In other points the example of France was 
followed. Thus communal councils have two 
ordinary annual sittings, not exceeding thirty 
days each, unless a prolongation be granted by 
the provincial deputation ; for extraordinary 
sessions they must be summoned by th^prefect, 
acting either ex officio, or on the petj^kion of the 
giunta, or of one-third of the coiinciflors, and 
in these extraordinary sessions resolutions can 
only be taken on questions specified beforehand. 
In the interval between the sittings, the gmnta 
represents the communal council, to which it 
is accountable. In all deliberations concerning 
the budget, the prefect has always the right to 
be heard. He, as well as the communal 
councils themselyes, may appeal to the king 
against any decision taken by the provincial 
deputation in its controlling capacity. 

[Several papers on Italian Municipal Administra-* 
tion have appeared in the Bulletin de la Sociiti de 
legislation Oomparie, 1877, pp. 97-126 ; 1881, 
pp. 266-307 and 325-344 ; 1882, pp. 413-430.] 

B. ca. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN PRUS 
SI A. The year 1808 marks the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Prussian admini- 
strative system, and especially in the form of 
mnnicipal government. The social and political 
condition of the country immediately after the 
Thirty Years’ War demanded radical changes, 
if it was to maintain its individuality amongst 
the civilised nations. The cities, after having 
attained, during the second half of the middle 
ages, a large measure of local independence and 
general prosperity, gradually lapsed into a con- 
dition of state tutelage. The 17th and 18th 
centuries found them stripped of every vestige of 
mnnicipal authority and self-government. They 
had become close corporations, whose officials were 
appointed through, and dependent upon, state 
patronage. The complete disruption of the 
country through the crushing defeats inflicted 
by Napoleon in 1806 and 1807 made this 
organic weakness so apparent to the leading 
statesmen of the time that positive steps 
towards Preform were immediately taken. The 
group of laws known as the Stein- Earden- 
hergsehc Qesetzgebwn^ forms the first and most 
important chapter in ‘the series of administrative 
reforms of which the legislation of 1872 and 
1876 marks the closing step. 

To Stein is due the Municipal Corporations 
Act of November 19th, 1808, which is still the 
basis of municipal government in Prussia. In 
the acts of >1831, 1850, and 185J^which latter 
is at present in force, modifications in a cor 
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servative spirit were introduced tending towards 
a iSftmewhat stricter control of municipal action 
by the central goyernment.^ 

^•Tlie general characteristics of municipal 
goyernment in Prussia find such distinct expres- 
sion in tile organisation of the administration 
of Berlin that the description of the latter giyes 
an adequate idea of the general system. 

The general city administration of Berlin is in 
the hands of an Executiye Board or Magistmt; 
a Municipal Council ; and a series of Deputaiions 
or committees, the nature of which we shall 
haye occi^ion to examine. 

The Board (Magistrat ).^ — This 

board occupies a twofold position. It is en- 
trusted with the execution of purely city affairs, 
and is also the representatiye of the state for 
the exercise of the more general or state func- 
tions. In the former, of these capacities it is 
responsible to the municipal council, in the 
latter ^o the central goyernment. ® It is composed 
of a chief-mayor, yice-mayor, and thirty-two 
aldermen. Of these thirty-four offices, seyenteen 
are professional in character, and therefore paid ; 
the remaining seventeen unsalaried or honorary, 
to which every citizen is eligible. Acceptance 
of the unsalaried offices is obligatory. All 
members of the executive board are elected by 
the city ^council, the salaried members for a 
period of twelve, the unsalaried for six years. 
All are re-eligible, and the salaried offices are 
practically life positions. 

The mayor is the presiding officer of this 
board, and has the legal right to veto its 
decisions.^ Where the board and the mayor 
are in actual conflict the ultimate decision is 
placed in tire hands of the supreme adminis- 
trative court (OberverwcdtungsgericM). It is 
necessary to examine briefly the method of 
settling these disputes, as this illustrates one of 

1 It IS important to note that the Prussian system 
makes very clear distinction between urban and rural 
communities, and that the laws applying to each are 
entirely different. In this respecy it differs entirely 
from the French system of local government, where no 
such distinction is made, the same form of local govern- 
ment applying there to both urban and rural coin- 
mimities. 

s The salaries of the most important offices in the city 
government are as follows : 

In the executive board the minimum compensation 
of paid members is 7000 marks. These salaries are 
increased from year to year in proportion to the term 
of service. 

The highest salary of a regular member of the execu- 
tive board is at present 11,600 marks. 

The mayor receives SO, 000 marks. 


cily insane asylum, receive as much as 9000 marks. 

Members of the town council receive no compensation. 

if It is to be noted that the government of Berlin is re- 
presentative of the municipal system in the seven eastern 
pro vmces of Prussia. In the western provinces a system 
more closely resembling the system of the French com- 
viunes is to be fotind. 

4 Very few instances of the exercise of the right have 
occurred, so thalut isalmost looked upon as non-existent. 
It has neverlKieless given the mayor a very strong 
influence, moral if not legal, in determining the policy of 
the bpard- 


tlie leading features of tlie Ifcussian®admmistra- 
tion. Tbe question of the jurisdiction of the 
administrative courts and the semi-judicial 
bodies, which has acquired such importance 
since the reforms of 1872, 1876, and 1883, is 
exceedingly complicated. They are intended 
to settle such administrative disputes as may 
arise between the citizen and the public ad- 
ministration and between the various organs of 
the local or general admmistration. In cases 
where such difl'erences have arisen between the 
executive board and the municipal council, the 
general rule is an appeal to the district com- 
mittee ^ as administrative court of the first 
instance, aqd to the supreme administrative 
court for final decision. Berlin offers an excep- 
tion to this general rule, for in cases of such 
differences the supreme administrative court 
acts as first and final resort. 

The vice -mayor acts as substitute to the 
mayor in the details of his administrative 
duties. The remaining fifteen salaried members 
of the executive hoard are as follows : — two 
corporation counsel, two school councillors, two 
city architects, a city treasurer, and eight 
additional members. It is characteristic of the 
Prussian system that the incumbents for these 
salaried offices are chosen from aH parts of the 
kingdom. The office of mayor in the larger 
towns is a purely professional one. riVIen who 
have gained a reputation as efficient adminis- 
trators in the smaller cities are called to fill the 
important offices in more important centres. 
The choice of the city council for both salaried 
and non-salaried members of the executive board 
requires the approval of the provincial govern- 
ment. This apparently far-reaching restriction 
on local self-government is, as a general rule, a 
mere matter of form. It is to this executive 
board that the great hulk of the general city 
administration falls. In addition to its executive 
functions it may be regarded as constituting a 
part, at least, of the legislative branch of the 
city government, inasmuch as aU decisions of 
the municipal council require the approval of 
the executive board. That this combination of 
executive and legislative powers makes the 
executive hoard by far the most important of 
the organs of the city admmistration is evident. 
In cases where the city council and the execu- 
tive board come into conflict the supreme 
administrative court decides, upon the appeal 
of either body. 

The detailed control and general administra- 
tive supervision of the various municipal 
departments is exercised by the committees, or 
deputaiions already mentioned. We have here 
one of the peculiar characteristics of the 

1 This committee is composed of tbe district president, 
two members appointed by the king, and four citizens 
elected by the provincial committee. Although Berlin 
has such a committee, « does not exercise the same 
extensive functions as in other parts of the kingdom | 
its constitution is also somewhat different. 
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Beilin administra^ve system. It is an attempt 
to bring about a personal union between the 
executive and legislative branches of the city 
government and the general body of citizens. 
These committees are made up of city council- 
men and private citizens, elected by the city 
council, to whom the executive board adds a 
number of its members. One of the latter acts 
as presiding officer. The exact propwtion of 
representation from the various bodies is deter- 
mined by municipal ordinance. There are at 
present the following d&putoMons : — on taxation 
and military affairs, poor-law administration, 
streets and public braidings, street cleaning, 
schools, city property, parks, pensions, fuel, 
stationery, public health, statistics, street 
lighting, water -works, savings-banks, gym- 
nastics, and industrial schools. The heads of 
the various municipal departments are, for the 
most part, experts entrusted with the executive 
policy of their particular department, and are 
responsible to these deputations for their financial 
and administrative methods. 

The Municipal Council , — The leading feature 
of the Prussian Municipal Corporations Act is 
the absence of any minute and detailed grant 
of power, either to the city as a whole ox to 
the municipal council in particular. On the 
one hand, its competency is limited by the 
general sphere of municipal action, and, on the 
other by the powers expressly and exclusively 
vested in the executive board. Not only is it 
charged — ^in connection, as a rule, with the 
executive board — ^with the financial and.general 
administrative legislation, but it also exercises a 
strong control over the purely executive acts 
of the city administration. This is done 
through a series of standing committees en 
trusted with the examination of the acconnts, 
contracts, and other acts of the various depart- 
ments. It is, however, important to note that 
the executive branch is npt compelled to carry 
out the will of the city council, unless this 
meets with its approval. In order that this 
conflict may be avoided as far as possible, the 
executive board has the right, aud, upon the 
demand of the city coimcil, may be required, 
to send representatives to the meetings of the 
council. The city council is elected by the tax- 
payers through what is known as the three-class 
system, adopted in 1849 for state elections, and 
soon after incorporated in the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act. The tax-payers are, for purposes 
of electing members of the municipal coimcil, 
grouped into three classes, according to the 
amount of direct taxes paid by each. The 
first class comprises those among the most 
heavily-taxed inhabitants whose total contribu- 
tion is one-third of the aggregate. They elect 
one-thii’d of the city conncillors. The next 
group, paying an equal amount, ie. another 
third of the total sum, elect the same number. 
The remaining qualified voters elect the final 


third of the total number of city %uncillors. 
It is evident that, according to this system, *the 
wealth of the community really determines the 
character of the municipal council. Thus rip, 
1887, with 3849 voters of the first class, 17,730 
of the second, and 192,274 of th^ third, a 
comparatively small percentage of the popula- 
tion of Berlin exercised the controlling voice in 
the election of its council. 

To the general rule of local self-government 
in the various municipal departments, there is 
one important exception, wliich is, however, 
not peculiar to Berlin, but characterirtic of all 
the large Trussiau cities. In all^fee smaller 
communities, the mayor is entrusted with the 
police administration. In cities the population 
of which exceeds 10,000, the minister of the 
interior has the power to place an ofiicial 
appointed by and responsible to him at the 
head of the police service. He is known as the 
president of police (poltzei-prastdent). He has 
charge of the department of public safety in 
the narrower sense of the term. The other 
branches of the police service, i.e. such as are 
not immediately concerned with the preserva- 
tion of peace and order, like the health, trade, 
and building police, remain a part of the city 
administration proper. 

The cost of the police service is paid out of 
the state treasury, but the city is required to 
contribute 2^ marks per capita of population. 
This represents hardly one-third the, entire cost.^ 

To sum up the general characteristics of the 
Prussian system, we find in the first place a 
strong tendency towards decentralisation, in 
order directly to interest a large body of citizens 
in the work of public administration. In the 
various deputations, poor-law commissioners, 
ward provosts, and the like, nearly 10,000 of 
Berlin’s citizens are devoting some of their 
best energies to the city’s welfare. 

The city council, while possessing important 
legislative functions, exercises an important 
control over the acts of the executive hoard. 
The position of the latter both as executive 
branch of the city government and npjjer 
chamber of the legislative branch, gives it the 
preponderating influence in detemiinuig the 
general policy of the city administration. 
The unique position occupied by the depMcUiom 
is another of the distinguishing features of the 
Prussian municipal system. And finally, the 
fact that at the head of the several municipal 
departments, and determining their execu?ri»^e 
policy, we find a series of experts who are 
devoting their undivided attention to the 
gradual development of their particular 
departments, is of the utmost importance in 
explaining the admirable methods pursued on 
the more technical sides of municipal action. 

1 Although Berlin pays mart* capita, the 
smaller cities pay a much smaller sum. The pei 
capita contribution is graded according to population. 
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Through tfeis happy combination of individual 
responsibility and popular control, the adminis- 
tration of Berlin has reached a degree of 
efficiency to which perhaps no other of the 
^reat cities of the world can offer a parallel. 

[Gneis^ E.* von, The Government of Berlin, Con- 
temporarif Review, 1884. — Leidig, Preussisches 
Stadt — Pollard, James, Berlin: A Study in 
Municipal Government, Loudon, 1893, Blackwood 
and Sons. — Eowe, L. S., Die Gemeindefinanzen 
von Berlin und, Paris, Jena, 1893, Gustav Fischer. 
— Schoen, Paul, Die Organization der stadtischen 
Verwaltung in Preussen . — Hirth’s An-nalm des 
Deutsche^ Reichs, 1891, Nos. 9, 10, and U.-t- 
Steffenhage^ St&dtische Verwaltung und Verfas- 
sung in Preussen, Berlin, 1887. — Shaw, Albert, 
Munwi^al Government in Gontinental Mwrojge, 
New York, 1895.] L.S.R. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA (Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia). In considering the q^uestion 
of municipal government in the United States, 
it is necessary to bear in mind the distinction 
between the American and the continental ideas 
of the municipality. In the former the munici- 
pality is the creature of the legislature, with 
clearly and minutely defined powers, which form 
the absolute limits to its action. No general 
sphere of municipal action, within the limits of 
which it may exercise its own discretion without 
the menace of interference on the part of the 
state legislature, is recognised. On the Euro- 
pean continent we find a much broader view 
prevailing. The law distinctly recognises a 
field of municipal action, with which the 
central government can in no wise, or at least 
only in extreme cases, interfere. The continual 
interference of the state legislature in municipal 
aftairs has been one of the characteristic features 
of municipal development in the United States. 
The large cities have been the greatest sufferers 
in this respect, and their history and present 
condition cannot be understood without a dis- 
tinct recognition of this fact. 

The municipal system of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania recognises two kinds of municipal corpora- 
tions ; — boroughs and cities. The former is, 
in general, an incorporated township or portion 
of a township or townships, with less than 
10,000 inhabitants. The cities are for pur- 
poses of government divided into three distinct 
classes.^ The effect of this division upon the 
question of state interference in municipal 
affairs we shall have occasion to examine 
when treating of the municipal provisions in 
■*^e state constitution. The three classes above 
mentioned are as follows : 

1. Those containing a population of 600,000 or 

over. 

2. Those with less than 600,000 but exceeding 

100,000. 

3. Those with less than 100,000. 

^ Act, StlfMay 1889, Pa. Laws, p. 133, 1. Act held 
•to be constitutional, see Wheeler v. Pliila. 77, Pa. 347» 


■While 'the differences in the fori^j of govern- 
ment of these various cl%ses of cities are 
important, the existing organisation of the city 
of Philadelphia is sufficiently typical to give 
a general idea of, municipal organisation in 
Pennsylvania. The main differences relate to 
the number, power, and duties of officers. 

In order to understand Philadelphia’s present 
form of government, which only dates from 
1887, it is necessary to contrast it with its 
predecessor. The period of “close corporate” 
existence, which form had heen modelled by 
Penn in his charter of 1701, after English 
models, came to an end in -1789, when a 
modem municipal corporation was created. 
The history of the city’s administration from 
this period down to its reorganisation in 1887, 
shows that it was impossible to obtain efficient 
government with a decentralised system, so 
long as the attitude of the citizens towards 
their municipalities remained what it was. 
The mayor, who was originally a member of 
councils, soon ceased to be so. The mode of 
his election also underwent radical changes. 
At first he was elected, by the aldermen ; this 
plan was followed by a system of election by 
councils; and it was not until 1889 that 
election by the people was introduced. Nor 
did the extent of his power remain the same. 
The period immediately succeeding the intro- 
duction of popular election of the mayor marks 
the greatest change in this respect. Up to 
that time the mayor had full power of appoint- 
ment. He was now stripped of this. This 
was but the beginning of a moveipent which 
ende*d in the degradation of the office of mayor 
to little more than head of the police system. 
It received no definite check until the new 
charter of 1885 came into effect in 1887. The 
extensive power of appointment, as well as other 
less important functions, were graduallyahsorbed 
by city councils, which during the period 
under consideration had also undergone a 
change of organisation. In 1796 the legislative 
branch of the city government became bicameral ; 
being divided iuto common and select councils. 
“They inherited the “powers of which the 
mayor had heen shorn, which gave to the 
local legislature a twofold character ; combin- 
ing within itself both executive and legislative 
functions.” Its methods were that of govern- 
ment by standing committees. A long chapter 
of the very worst abuses followed, due to the 
entire lack of an adequate fixing of responsi- 
bility in municipal affairs. In 1854 the con- 
solidation of the surrounding suburban districts 
with the old “ city” took place. No' changes 
in tlie methods of government were efiected 
however, so that Philadelphia continued xo 
suffer from an inefficient, extravagant, and 
corrupt administration, of which the history 
of the Gas Trusfc, so well described by 
Mr. Bryce in his American Commonwealth, is 
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but one instance. The agitation for a change ' 
m the form of goy^j^nment extends dver a series 
of years, and after one defeat in the state le^la-i- 
ture, the act for the “ Government of Cities of 
the First Class ’’ known as the BuHitt BOl, was 
passed in 1886, and came into effect on the 
first of April 1887. 

The fundamental principles upon which this 
act is based are those which have found expres- 
sion in almost all the attempts at the reform 
of eity government in the TJnited States within 
recent years. It is an attempt to definitely 
fix responsibility by greatly increasing the 
power of the mayor ; giving to him all the 
powers of an executive, and taking from the 
councils as far as possible their executive 
functions. 

The legal position of the American muni- 
cipality in the state makes it necessary, in 
order to comprehend the city organisation in 
all its bearings, to examine the state constitu- 
tions, which generally contain provisions which 
may Ids regarded as complementary to the muni- 
cipal corporation acts. 

In this sense the Pennsylvania state con- 
stitution of 1873 served to pave the way for the 
radical reforms introdnoed hy the act of 1885. 
It was hoped that a provision effectually pro- 
hibiting special and local legislation would be 
inserted. As a matter of fact we find such a 
clause in the state constitution, ^ but owing to 
the very liberal interpretation of the court as 
to the power of the legislature to divide the cities 
into classes, the object intended has not been 
attained, at any rate as regards Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia is the only city of the first class 
in the commonwealth, so that general legisla- 
tion for cities of the first class is in reality 
special legislation as regards Philadelphia. 
A farther provision of the state constitution 
which is of importance in the mimicipal system 
deals with the question of eity indebtedness 
‘ prohibiting a county, city, borough, or township 
from maintaining a debt in excess of seven* per 
centum of the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property therein contained. But even tMs 
provision has shown itself of but little import- 
ance. It is only necessary for the ci^ to 
increase the valuation of its taxable property, 
which in some cases has been done to the extent 
of 1000 per cent, in order to make the “seven 
per cent ” extremely elastic. Furthermore the 
county, the city, the general school district, 
and the ward school district, have each the same 
power, so that in one city the actual indebted- 
ness might be 28 per cent and still remain in 
absolute conformity with the legal provisions. 
The conditions are somewhat different in Phila- 

^ Act hit § T. “The General Assembly shall not 
pass any local or speciallaws, authorising the creation, 
extension, or impairing of liens ; regulating the affairs 
of counties, cities, townships, wards, boronghs, or 
school districts ,* authorising tme laying out, opening, 
altering, or maintaining of roads,” etc. 


delphia, where the city and countj*are co-ex- 
tensive. Another important clause of the state 
constitutions is aimed to abolish one of the very 
worst forms of encroachment upon local se]jt- 
govemment, viz., the practice of the state^ 
legislature to establish special state co]:]jmissions 
entrusted with the execution of mimicipal im- 
provements and the disbursement of the city 
revenue. Section 20 of Article iii. provides 
that “The General Assembly shall not delegate 
to any special commission, private corporation, 
or association, any power to make, supervise, 
or interfere with any mimicipal improvement 
money, properly, or effects, whether held in 
trust or otherwise, or to levy taxes, or perform 
any municipal function whatever.” Six further 
provisions are intended to protect the cities 
against state legislation on the one hand and 
local short-sightedness on the other. They 
may be classified as follows : 

1st. Forbidding the state ' legislature to 
authorise any local body — ^be it county, city, 
borough, township, or other incorporated dis- 
trict — to become a stockholder in any corpora- 
tion or association, or to lend its credit to 
such bodies. 1 

2nd. That no such local body shall be 
authorised to increase its indebtedness by an 
amount exceeding by two per cent the statutory 
seven per cent of the assessed property valuation 
without the consent of the electors at a public 
election. 2 

3rd. The state government is absolutely 
forbidden to assume the indebtedness of any 
local bodies unless such debt be incunnd in 
the suppression of domestic insurrection or 
to repel invasion. * 

4tL Upon contracting a debt every local 
body is required to provide for the annual 
collection of a tax, in order to meet the 
payment of interest and the liquidation of 
the principal within thirty years. ^ 

5th. No municipal commission may incur any 
liability except “in pursuance of an appropria- 
tion made therefor by the municipal govern- 
ment.”^ 

6th. Every city is required to create a sinking 
fund which “shall be inviolably pledged for the 
payment of its funded debt. ” ® 

With these restrictions and limitations in 
mind — ^which at tlie same time illustrate the 
American method of dealing with municipalities, 
— ^we are prepared to examiue the actual 
provisions of the act of 1st June 1885, whyjJj^ 
created for the city of Philadelphia in many 
respects, a new form of government, or at least 
introduced into it new principles. As we have 
already seen, the greatest change introduced 

1 Constitution of Penns^nvania, An. ix. § 7. 

2 Ibid , Art. IX. § 8. 

3 lUd., Art. ix. § 9. 

4 lUd , Art. ix. § 10. 

3 Z6id., Art. xv. § 2. 

® TUd. Art XV. § 3. 
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into the Sorm of city government was in the 
position of the mayor. ^ It is difficult to 
understand how the city fared so wed under 
t^e old rdgime. The city departments were 
^in no way eo-ordinat.ed. No unity of purpose 
and ac^on was possible : continued rivalry 
and jealousy hampered any general movement 
for more economical and efficient government ; 
and responsibility was so divided as to make 
it practically impossible to definitely fix it 
upon any one person or even one set of persons. 
This the new city charter has attempted to 
remedy Jfchrough gi’eatly increasing the power 
' of the maf'or. He is now the real executive 
of the city government, so that responsibility 
for the administration is centred in him. This 
principle was not, however, carried as far as 
the original framers of the bill had intended. 
Instead of placing in his hands the appointment 
of the heads of aU the executive departments, 
as the theory of full responsibility would 
require, he was only given the appointment, 
with and by the consent of select councils, of 
the three most important of these — viz, the 
director of the department of public safety, 
the director of the department of public 
works, and the president and directors of the 
board of charities and corrections. Through 
the provision for a department of public safety 
the mayor has been relieved of what was 
formerly his main function — i.e. the police 
administration. Through his power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal, he still retains the general 
conti’ol of this department. He is furthermore 
required to see that the ordinances of the city 
and the laws of the state are executed and 
enforced, to communicate to councils annually 
a statement of the finances and general condition 
of the affairs of the city, to recommend to 
councils all such measures as he shall deem 
expedient, to call special meetings of councils 
when required by public necessity, and “to 
peifom such duties as may be prescribed by 
law or ordinance ; and he shall be responsible 
for the good order and efficient government of 
the city. ” In order to make the latter provision 
effective he is given additional far-reaching 
powers. He convenes the heads of departments 
for consultation and advice, and calls upon them 
1 The salaries of the more important officials in the 


city government are as follows : 

The Mayor receives . . . $12,000 

Director of Department of Public 
Safety ..... 10,000 

Director of Department of Public 

m Works 10,000 

City Comptroller . . . . 8,000 

City Solicitor , . , 10,000 

Beceiyer of Taxes . . . 10,000 

City Treasurer .... 10,000 

Three City Commissioners, each . 6,000 

Kecorder of Deeds , . . 10,000 

Eegistrar of Wills, fees and . . 5,000 

Sheriff . . ... . 15,000 


The last six offices are distinctively conflty and not 
municipal ^fitees, but as the city and county of Phila- 
delphia are co-extensive in area, all salaries mentioned 
above are paid out of a common fund. 


for reports ; he is ex ojicio a mwnber of all 
municipal boards, and ha^the power to dis 
miss any officer appointed by him. He may 
disapprove of any item of appropriation bills , 
whereas formerly he was limited to accepting or 
rejecting the budget in toto as voted by the 
councils. Whenever he thinks proper he may 
appoint three persons to examine the accounts 
of any city department, trust officer, or em- 
ployee. The mayor is elected by the people 
for a term of four years, and is not re- eligible 
for the next succeeding term. He must be 
twenty -five years of age, and have been a 
citizen and an inhabitant of the state five 
years and an inhabitant of the city for the 
same period previous to his election. Besides 
the three executive departments already men- 
tioned — of two of which the mayor appoints 
the heads, and, in the case of the department 
of charities and corrections, the president and 
directors, — the charter provides for six further 
departments, making a total of nine, — viz. the 
department of receiver of taxes, the department 
of city treasurer, the department of city con- 
troller, the department of law, the department 
of education, and the sinking fund commission. 
Of these, it is readily seen that the departments 
of public safety and public works, of which the 
mayor appoints the directors, are the most 
important. Under the former the entire police 
administration is placed, including the health 
police, which is under the supervision of a 
board of health composed of five members 
appointed by the mayor, with the consent of 
select council, for a term of three years. Of 
this board the director of public safety is see 
officio the president. The building police is in 
the hands of a board of building inspectors 
composed of three members appointed by the 
director of the department of public safety. 
The department of public works — whose director 
is also appointed by the mayor, with the con- 
sent of select council, for a term of fbur years 
— ^includes the management of the water- and 
gas-works owned by the city and the distribu- 
tion of the same ; the grading, paving, repairing 
of the public highways ; the construction and 
repair of public buildings, with the exception 
of those used for educational or police purposes, 
bridges, parks, etc. ; surveys, engineering, sewer- 
age, drainage ; and “ all matters in any way 
relating to or affecting the highways, footways, 
wharves, and docks of the city." One of the 
exceptions to the general control of this 
department, and at the same time characteristic 
of American methods of municipal government, 
is the existence of the public building com- 
mission, which was created by act of the state 
legislature in 1870 for the erection of public 
bifildiiigs in Philadelphia. This commission 
is retained and assured independent existence 
by the new charter 

The third department, wherein the mayor 
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«x®rciaes powers of appointment, is that 
of charitios and ^rrections, which is under 
the charge of a piwident and four direotors. 
It has the management of chariti^, alms- 
house®, hospifells, houses of correction, and 
like institutions, ’The power given to the 
mayor over the six remaining departments 
is neither so direct nor efficient, inasmuch 
as he exercises no power of appointment in 
their general constitution. 

The department of receiver of taxes is in 
charge of a receiver of taxes who is elected 
by the people every three years. All officers 
in any way connected with the receipt and 
collection of city taxes, licences or fees, are 
under his direction and control. ^ The depart- 
ment of city treasurer is under the direction 
of a city treasurer who is also elected for a 
term of three years. He receives the moneys 
of all the other departments, and pays all 
■warrants duly issued and countersigned. An 
important .provision of the present charter, 
intended to correct many former abuses, is 
that “all the moneys ... of the city 
received by any officer or agent thereof, shall 
be deposited daily in the city treasury.” ^ 

The most important of the financial depart- 
ments is that of city controller, at whose 
bead is placed an official elected for three 
years, and known as the “city controller.” 
His functions are numerous, complicated, and 
upon their proper discharge depends, to a 
very great extent, the honest and efficient 
financial administration of the city. He is 
charged with' the inspection, revision, and 
auditing of the accounts of the several depart- 
ments and trusts. No warrant may be paid 
by the city treasurer unless countersigned by 
him. He has the financial control of the 
appropriations made by councils, and is per- 
sonally responsible for any disbursements in 
excess of such appropriations. He has further- 
more very important duties with regard to 
contracts. The department of law, which has 
charge of aU the legal business of the city 
as well as the preparation of aU contracts, 
lias at its head a “city solicitor,” elected for a 
tern of three years. The sinking fund com- 
mission, created in 1857, and composed of the 
mayor, city controller, and a citizen elected by 
councils, has the management of the sinking 
fund for the payment of the city debt. The 
“department of education,” which is under 
the management of a board of 37 members 
appointed by the court of common pleas, has 

1 Two departiiients which seem naturally to fall -withiu 
this one department have been expressly excluded hy 
the present charter, viz. tlie board of re'vision of taxe.s, 
and the board of city trusts. The former is composed 
of three members appointed by the court of common 
pleas ; the latter of fifteen members, viz. the mayor, 
president of the two bran^ches of councils, and twelve 
citizens appointed by the supreme court, the district 
court, and the court of common p!3eas. 

2 Act, 1st June 1SS5, Art. vi. 


general control of the educational ^jystem of 
the city. ^ # 

We have now before us the executive branch 
of the city government, viz. the mayor ai4 
the various executive departments, the three ^ 
most important of which are directly dQi'JDndent 
upon liis choice* for their executive heads. In 
this way the old deiiiivtmental conflicts have 
been avoided, as the heads of these depart- 
ments stand to the mayor somewhat in the 
same relation as the cabinet to the president 
of the United States. The position of mayor 
of Philadelphia has thus been raised^to one 
of high honour and dignity, and it hoped in 
this way to attract the very best of its citizens 
to the office. 

Another very characteristic feature of the 
present city organisation is the position occu- 
pied by the legislative branch of the city ad- 
ministration, which comprises a common and 
a select council. The upper branch or select 
council is composed of 37 members, one being 
elected in each ward for a term of three years. 
The lower branch, or common councils, have 
123 members elected in the several wards ; 
the basis of representation being one moniber 
for every 2000 taxable voters of the ward. 
Councihnen must be residents of the wards 
from which they are elected. Each branch 
electsits own president, and these in turn appoint 
the 20 standing committees of councils. The 
committees consist of 12 members each, 6 from 
the lower and 6 from the upper chamber. The 
presidents are members of the standing com- 
mittees. 

Previous to the adoption of the present 
charter, the inferior position occupied by the 
mayor found its complement in the almost 
unlimited power of councils. To correct the 
abuses growing out of the exercise of executive 
functions by the legislative branch was one 
of the main objects the new charter had in 
view. It aims at restricting councils to legis- 
lative, to the exclusion of executive functions. 
All ordinances directing or interfering with 
the exercise of the executive functions of 
the mayor, departments, boards, or heads or 
officers thereof, are prohibited. Councils are 
furthermore deprived of all power of appoint- 
ment, though the appointment of all officers 
drawing salaries from the city treasury requires 
the consent of select councils. Still this prin- 
ciple of relieving councils of executive functions 
has hardly been consistently carried out, for 
regards certain city functions, especially the 
public highways, public sewers, and the like, 
councils still exercise distinctively executive 
functions. 

Inasmuch as the city of Philadelphia is 
coterminous with the county, the duties of 
certain county officers form a portion of the 
sum total of the administrative wolk of the 
city. These are the county judges, pro- 
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thon’otary, registrar of wills, recorder of deeds, 
clei^Jc of quarter sessions, district attorney, 
coroner, and city commissioner. It has also 
b^pii decided by the courts that the city 
treasurer and controller are to be regarded 
as countjy as well as city officers. These 
officers are all elected by the people at the 
fall election, whereas the election for municipal 
offices takes place in the early part of the year. 
To this rule the prothonotary forms an excep- 
tion, as he is appointed by the board of judges. 

In conclusion it may be said that the changes 
introduced by the charter of 1885, while hardly 
realising toijthe full extent the sound theories 
of government which the framers had in mind, 
still mark a great step in advance in the 
American municipal system. More recently 
Brooklyn has realised still more fully the 
principle of executive responsibility centred 
in the mayor and the restriction of the city 
councils to purely legislative functions. It 
is curious to note that while the principle 
of concentration of power is making itself so 
distinctly felt in American cities, some of 
the most efficient continental municipalities 
have been clearly tending towards a division of 
e-'cecutive authority amongst a great .number of 
bodies — committees and the like. It remains 
to be seen whether the American system which 
aims to give to the mayor a position of such 
groat importance and authority, will be able 
to withstand the strain which the rapidly 
increasing sphere of municipal activity will 
necessarily place upon it. 

[Allinson and Penrose, “Philadelphia, 1C82- 
1887," Johns EopkiTis University Studies^ extra 
vol. ii. — Dillon, John P., Law of Municipal 
Corporations^ 4th ed., 1890 ; Little, Brown, and 
Co., Boston. — Goodnow, F. J., Comparative Ad- 
ministrative Law, 2 vols., Putnains^N.Y., 1894. 
— Gould, E. R. L., Local Government in Penn- 
sylvania, 1st series, Johns Hopkins University 
Judies, No. III. — Howard, Local Constitutimal 
History of the United States, Johm Hophina 
UniversUy Studies,] 11 . 8 . 11 . 

MUNOZ, Antonio, is the nom- da -plume 
under which D. Enrique Ramos (second half of 
18th century) published his Discurso solre la 
Ecommia Pditica (Madrid, 1769). His pre- 
dilection for agriculture displays some leanings 
tpwards physiocracy ; according to D. Manuel 
Golmeiro {Bihl, de Economistas Espailoles) his 
opinions on cultivation, population, taxation, 
and trade show discrimination and a sound 
fciMkwledge of theory. 

It was once thought that Mu??oz was a pseudonym 
of Campomanes i^.v.), but this opinion has been 
abandoned. e. ca. 

MliNSTER, Sebastian (1489-1652), was 
originally a Franciscan monk, then a teacher 
at the universities of Heidelberg and Basle. 

He wrote in 1540 a German, and in 1550 a 
Latm, editioifof his Cosmographia Universalis, 
remained a standard book until the 17th century 


was already far advanced. Rosclier •((^escA d&t 
Hat. Oek.f p. 96), describesVt as a collective 
work remarkable for its encyclopaedic aims, the 
accuracy of its information on foreign countries, 
and the real insight it displays into the economic 
condition of the latter. e. ca. 

MURATORI, Ludovico Antonio (1672- 
1750), born at Yignola (Modena), a great man 
in Italian history and literature. His life, first 
in Milan, then in Modena, was given to study. 
He was a priest, and the author of many 
writings, among which the most noteworthy 
are; Antiquitates italics medii mi, Milan, 
1738-1743; E&rum italicarum Scriptores, 
Milan, 1723-1738 (xxvii. vols.) ; and Annali 
(L Italia, Milan, 1744-1749. Recently the 
importance of Muratori in economics has been 
recognised. Many of his writings touch upon 
economics, in the numerous investigations they 
contain on the economic conditions of mediaeval 
civilisation, the condition of industry, trade, 
agriculture, and colonisation. 

From the point of view of theory, Muratori’s 
ideas on economics are neither original nor pro- 
found. He does not understand the nature and 
character of the laws of value, and, above all, 
he falls into the grosser errors of mercantilism 
regarding money and commerce. He confuses the 
nature and economic use of money, and advises a 
prince, in order to make his country prosperous, 
to do all in his power to get as much money as 
possible into the country and let as little as 
possible go out. As regards commerce, he combats 
the prohibition of import of foreign goods, high 
import duties, and privileges granted to producers 
in a country to promote its industries. He also 
advises restrictive measures in the interior. Though 
failing to understand thoroughly the deeper 
phenomena of economics, Muratori’s mind, better 
suited to the analysis of historical facts than to 
economic deductions, succeeds most in researches 
relating to economic and' financial policy, grasp- 
ing firmly the relations between civil and political 
institutions and social conditions. Thus Muratori 
points out the baneful effect of very large holdings, 
of entails, and of committing properties to trustees. 
He studied taxation, and went deeply into the 
question of charity. In his writings on -charity 
he ascribed much importance to benevolent works 
carried on by the prince of a country to provide 
for the happiness of his subjects, and studied, from 
a practical point of view, the organisation of 
charitable institutions to enable them to attain 
the object desired. For economists, Muratori’s 
most important works are : Della caritd cristiana 
Modena, 1723. — Jtudvmnti dl filosofia morale, 
Modena (undated, probably about 1736). — Trat- 
talo deUa pulUica felicitd, Modena, 1749. 

[On Muratori as a literary man and historian 
there is an entire library. On Muratori as an 
economist, see B. Masfe Dari, L, A. Muratori, mm 
economista, Bologna, 1893. — A. Graziani, Le idee 
economvJie degli scrittori Emiliani e Romagnoli, 
Modena, 1893.] U. R. 

MURDRUM. Tills term was applied in 
Norman times to any secret murder, when the 
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ctiminal cwild no| he discovered. Williato I. 
found it necessary to prevent tlb.6 assassination 
of his Norman followers by special penalties. 
It was accordingly enacted that if the body of 
a murdered man were found and the murderer 
was unknown, either it must be prove^d that 
the dead man was an Englishman, or else a 
, heavy hue was imposed upon the hundred in 
which the body was discovered. This is some- 
times called the law of Englishry. In course 
of time the term mwrdrum was extended from 
the offence to the fine levied on the district. 
By the time of Henry II. the distinction 
between Norman and Englishman had become 
so obscured by intermarriage that the law 
could no longer be enforced in the old sense. 
The only class that remained distinctly English 
was that of the Villeins, and therefore the 
murdrum was not exacted unless it could be 
proved that the dead man was a villein. As 
the motive which had led to the law had now 
disappeared, the penalty soon became obsolete. 

[JOialogus de Scaccario, i. c. x.] r. l. 

MURRAY, Robert (b. 1635), writer on 
trade, banking, and national revenue. His 
Proposal for the AdvmcerMut of Trade started 
from tbe position that as the circulation of 
money was stagnant and depressed trade, the 
circulation shoiRd be increased by using credit 
instead of money: storehouses on a kind of 
, public pawnbroking basis were to be provided, 
in which traders were to deposit their “ dead 
stock” at 6 per cent, per annum, and credit 
notes were to be issued on these goods at | or | 
of their then market .value. Murray assumes 
that there will always be a steady market 
value for “dead stock” when convenient to 
the proprietor to sell. This assumption vitiates 
most of his economic suggestions. The Proposal 
for the Tetter Securing our Wooll against JSx- 
portation is based on a protectionist policy, and 
is a plea to revive and enforce the laws of the 
staples. All the unemployed are to be set to 
work, on a credit basis, in growing and working 
up wool, the object being to tod a market 
by underselling and beating the foreign mer- 
chants out of the field. The Proposal for a 
National Bank was inspired by the basis, on 
public secmity and under public control, of tbe 
Bank of Amsterdam. Murray wished to see a 
similar bank established in the city of London, 
“ so constituted that no little private sinister 
ends can possibly be advanced to the public 
detriment,” — he had failed to gi’asp the import- 
ance of the Bank of England established in 
the previous year (1694). Murray’s bank was 
to be « established on securities in land “or 
any other valuable securities or depositums ” ; 
it was to supply a public need, to remit money 
at safe and reasonable rates by means of 
cheques, and to discount bank, foreign, and 
inland bills. TheiJ^asoTis*. , fw TromloM/njg the 
Duty of Excise from MauU-Erinks to Mault — a 


change which Murray considered would affect 
no one but the “ consumptioner,” — is wily 
worthy of notice owing to the plea for Free 
Trade towards the end. The government's 
asked to “takeoff all customs for import amS 
export, except of such goods where <rthe duty 
laid is intended to amount to a prohibition ; 
this may make England become a free port, 
the great and good effects of which are too 
many and too obvious to stand in need to 
be repeated. This alone . . . will eflectnally 
secure our African and East India trade from any 
whatsoever competitors.” In the Pr<^osal for 
, . . Admndng to the Crown any Eko/d^Sum, etc. 
he suggests that the state shall issue bills of 
credit upon Tallies of Pro, struck upon a fund 
to be formed by settling some branch of the 
royal revenue to he charged by act of parlia- 
ment with an annual payment for a limited 
term, e.g. £400, OOO for eleven years, or£200,000 
for twenty -two years, the bills to range in 
value from £5 to £100, and to be accepted as 
legal tender in trade, etc. 

The following worlcs were, so far as stated, all 
published in Loudon : — 

A Proposal for the Admncemnt of Trade upon 
such Principles as must Necessarily Enforce % 
1676, fol. pp. 7. — Composition Credit, or a Bank 
of Credit made Current ly Common Consent in 
London, more Useful than money, 1682. — Aammi 
of the Constitution and Security of a General 
Bank of Credit, 1683,— A PrcposcdforaNatimal 
Bank, consisting of Land,, or any other valuable 
Securities or Depositums; with a Grand Cash 
for Returns of Money, etc. ... the whole to he 
under the Care, Inspection, Trust, and Controul of 
the Puhlich Authority, and Legal Magistracy, 1695, 
sm. 4to, pp. 4 and 8. — A Proposal for the Better 
Securing our Wooll against Exportation, hy Work- 
ing up, and Manufacturing the same. With the 
Method and Manner of Betting and Keeping 
the Poor in Constant and Full Employment . . . 
Under the Government of such of the Principal 
Nohility and Gentry . . . wlvo are willing to 
underialce so Good and Pious a Work, n.d. (? 1695), 
sm. 4to, pp. 4. — A Proposal for the more Easie 
Advancing to the Crown any Fixed Sum of Many, 
to carry on the War against France ; And Pay- 
ment of the Debts Contracted thereby, n.d. but 
probably 1696. — Reasons Humbly Qfedd to the 
Honhle. House of Commons, for Translating the 
Duty of Excise from Mavlt- Drinks to Mault; 
wherdyy may be Advanced to the Crown above 
Twenty Millions, for Carrying on the War against 
France, n.d. sm. 4to, pp. 4 (another edition). — 
Aqi Advertisement for the more 'easy and sp eedy 
collecting of Debts, n.d. For Tallies see Pap®^ ’ 
Journal Statistical Socy. vol. Ixxv. part i, “An 
old Exchequer Tally.” 

[M‘Culloch, Lit Pol. Econ., p. 169. — Dictionary 
of Nationed Biography, art. “Murray, Robert.”] 

(Chambbelbn, H. ; Law, J. ; Lewis, M. ) e. d. 

MURRAY, ‘William. See Mansfield, 
First Earl of. • • 

MUSCOVY CO. See Russia Co. 
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MUSHST, Eobbrt (1782-1828), entered 
th» royal mint about 1804. He became a 
recognised authority on the currency q^neation, 
(see Bullion Committee, Bepoet of), and gave 
evidence before the committees of the Houses 
of Lorda^und Commons which sat in 1819, on 
the resur^tion of cash payments. 

His works comprise An enquiry into the effect 
produced on fhe mtiond currency and rates of 
exchange ly the Bank Restriction BUI, 8rd ed. 
corrected and enlarged, London, 1811, 8vo, in 
this a seignorage of 10 per cent on the silver 
coin is jjecommended, and an arrangement for 
the management of the silver currency . — Talles 
exhibiting ^ gain and loss to the fund-holdm 
arising frem the fluctuations in the value of the 
Qurremy from 1800 to 1821, 2iid ed. corrected, 
London, 1821, 8vo, the best history of the varia- 
tions between the value of the gold coin and the 
paper in circulation at this period . — An attempt 
to explain the effect of the issues of Bank of 
England upon its own interests, public credit, and 
minty banks, London, 1826, 8vo. 

I IHctionasy of national Biography, vnl. xxxix. 
p. 430.— See also Ricardo, Letters to M' Bulloch, 


ed. by Hollander, American Icon. •Association, 
vol. X. pp. 111-113, 1895. Mcardo criticised the 
Tables and Musliet incorporated his suggestions in 
2nd ed. Reports from, and evidence taken 

before, the Comonittees of the Houses of Lords and 
Gommons on the expediency of the Bank of Mngland 
resuming Gash Payments, 1819.] h. e. B. 

MUTUAL INSURANCE. See Insuiiance, 
Mutual. 

MUTUUM is one of the real contracts of 
Roman law. It is a contract of loan which 
is created by the lender delivering to the 
borrower a thing of an exchangeable kind, “m 
fungibilis*' (see Eungibles), such as money, 
so as to make the borrower owner of it, on the 
express or implied understanding that an equal 
quantity of the same kind of thing is to he 
retumei The lender cannot claim interest 
on the loan unless he makes a special contract 
distinct from the mutuum, entitling him 
to do so. It is distinguished from Commoda- 
tum, where the actual thing lent is the thing 
to be returned (see also Loan, Canonist 
Definition of). k, a. w. 
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